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PRHFACE. 


No recent period of time has witnessed events of so much importance to 
mankind generally as those which occurred in Europe during the year 1870, 
of which this volume of the Annuan Cycropzxpra treats. The overwhelming 
march of the combined German forces into the heart of France, and the rapid 
capture of her fortified cities and surrender of her vast armies, thereby casting 
her down from her preéminent position, to the feet of the conqueror; the 
occupation of Rome by the Italian Government, and the overthrow of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, by which liberalism and authority have been 
brought to a final issue before the world, are some of the chief events. The 
great publie questions of Europe, such as the Baltic and the Eastern, the rela- 
tions of the various nationalities, such as those of race, population, military 
strength, financial ability, or national resources, and the new forms which 
public interests have begun to assume on that Continent, are herein stated and 
explained more fully and completely than is to be found elsewhere in any 


_ single volume. 


Nor were the affairs of the United States of less interest or importance 
than in previous years. The census of 1870, completed during the year, for 
the States, counties, and principal cities of the Union, shows the rapid growth , 
and spread of the population, and is herein contained. The new departure of 
the Federal Government under its National aspect has made rapid advances. 
All the States were restored to the Union, under constitutions approved by 


Congress, and the conduct of their affairs transferred to civil officers elected 


by the citizens. The ballot has been cast at all elections by every citizen,. 
without distinction of race, color, or previous condition, who was exempt from 
the restraints imposed upon those active in the late hostilities. The progress 
of all the States, and especially the Southern, under the joint rule of the white 
and the colored man, as a citizen, a legislator, and a judicial officer, the strug- 
gles of factions, the local disturbances of citizens, with the rapid improvement 
of the people in general, socially and financially, are herein presented, and 
also the measures adopted by Congress under the altered condition of affairs, 
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the debates on the same, the numerous aspects of the incidental questions 
raised and discussed, with the final action of that body. 

The details of the internal affairs of the United States comprise the finances 
of the Federal Government ; its receipts and expenditures; the sources whence 
those receipts are obtained, and the principles upon which are based the 
mode and degree of taxation; the management of the public debt, and the 
steps taken to reduce it, or to diminish its burden; the modifications of the 
currency, its fluctuations; the changes in the system of taxation, with its 
effects upon the industrial interests and prosperity of the people; the banking 
system, with its expansions and contractions; the products of agriculture, and 
the extension of internal trade and commerce; the proceedings of the Southern 
States to improve and establish their social and financial affairs ; the various 
political conventions of the year; the results of elections; the acts of State 
Legislatures; the rapid improvement of educational and charitable institutions 
under the care of the State governments; the rapid extension of the facilities 
for transportation, especially railroads; the resources and population of the 
several States, and all those facts ay determine their rapid progress. 

The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Federal Government, derived from 
the most authentic sources, is very fully presented in these pages, and the 
existing relations with all foreign nations clearly shown. 

The progress of Mechanical Industry, although indicated by works less 
extensive and important than in the previous year, has been -no less marked 
and useful. 

The advance in the various branches of Astronomical, Chemical, and other 
sciences, with new and valuable applications to various purposes, is exten- 
sively dpeartbed. 

Geographica! Discoveries have been actively pushed forward, in various 
quarters of the globe, with interesting results. 

The record of Literature and Literary Progress is as interesting as during 
any previous year. The title of each of the more important works of various 
classes has been stated, with some remarks on the nature of its contents. 

The history of the religious denominations of the country, with the results 

of their conventions, their branches, membership, views on public affairs, and 
progress of opinions, and numbers, are here given from official sources. The 
proceedings of the cumenical Council at Rome are fully narrated, and all 
the decrees adopted previous to its suspension, inserted. 

The memory of deceased persons of note, in every department of society, 

is briefly noticed. 
_ All important documents, messages, orders, treaties, and letters from official 
persons, have been inserted entire. 

An Index, at the end of this volume, contains a list of all the subjects 
treated in the volumes of the Annvat Cyctopzpr4, with a statement of the 
volume and page where each may be found. 
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AFRICA. The year 1870 has been one of, 
remarkable quiet, which forms a striking con- 
trast to the excitement produced in 1869 by 
the opening of the canal of Suez, and the diffi- 
culty between the Khedive of Egypt and the 
Sultan, and in 1868 and 1867 by the Anglo- 
Abyssinian War. The relations between Egypt 
and Turkey remained undisturbed, and even 
the serious complication which, in November, 
arose between Russia and Turkey, did not elicit 
from the Khedive of Egypt any intimation of 
a new movement in behalf of the independence 
of Egypt. The Suez Canal increased the com- 
merce of Egypt, but failed altogether to fulfil 
the expectations of the shareholders, 

Abyssinia relapsed into entire obscurity, 
neither its relations to foreign countries nor 
its internal condition attracting the least at- 
tention. Only occasional reports from Chris- 
tian missionaries or travelling naturalists suc- 
ceeded from time to time in keeping alive a 
religious or scientific interest in a country 
_ which a few years ago seemed on the point of 
being drawn into more intimate connections 
with the civilized world. 

One of the most notable facts in the history 
of Africa during the past year is the rapid prog- 
ress of Ohristianity in Madagascar, The col- 
lapse of paganism, as far as political power and 
influence are concerned, is complete, and the 
Christianization of the whole people only a ques- 
tion of time. The spread of popular education 
encourages the hope that, among the native 
states, Madagascar will soon occupy a front 
rank in point of civilization. 

On the western coast of Africa, the Afro- 
American republic of Liberia continues to en- 
joy the blessings of peace, but its leading men 
appeal to the United States for further aid in 
the development of their country. During the 
summer months the President of the Republic 
himself made a visit to the United States. 

One of the most important events for the 

Vou. x.—1l A 


South of Africa was, the discovery of the 
diamond-fields on the banks of the Vaal River. 
Soon after their discovery, in May, 1870, the 
Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free States 
both claimed the territory as their own, and a 
war about its occupation and possession ap- 
peared inevitable. The diggers, then on the 
fields, remained neutral, however, and, as their 
number was daily increasing by new arrivals 
of well-armed men from all quarters, they 
soon became sufficiently strong to defy any at- 
tempt on the part of either of the above-men- 
tioned governments to interfere with the pur- 
suit of their-labors. The diamond-fields may - 
therefore be considered neutral territory. In 
the beginning, diamonds were found on the 
surface in goodly numbers and of various sizes. 
This, of course, did not last long, and the pick- 
axe and shovel were soon resorted to for regu- 
lar digging. The yield of diamonds has, so far, 
been extremely liberal, and though some par- 
ties have been unfortunate, and returned from 
the diggings disappointed and in disgust, the 
majority of the diggers are doing well, while 
in some exceptional cases they have realized 
an independent fortune from the sale of their 
diamonds. In the commencement, during the 
months of June and July, there were about 
500 white men ‘at work on both banks of the 
Vaal River. The majority of the diggers. were 
engaged on the northern bank, the southern 
bank being owned by the German missionary 
establishment at Pniel. The missionaries were 
unwilling to admit of any digging on their 
grounds, unless they could share in the pro- 
ceeds of the labor to the extent of at least 
one-fourth. The feeling among the miners 
was, consequently, any thing but friendly tow 
ard the missionaries. During the quarter 
from June ist to August 31st, considerably 
more than 1,000 diamonds were found, vary- 
ing in value from 80 shillings to £1,000 ster- 
ling. Two steamers, which left Cape Town for 
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Europe during the latter part of August, took 
out diamonds valued at more than £10,000 
sterling. The arrivals at the fields have con- 
tinually increased ever since, the new-comers 
averaging about 1,000 per week. A regularly 
organized community of diggers has been 
formed at a short distance from the mission 
station at Pniel. A set of regulations has been 
drawn up, and is enforced by a vigilance com- 
mittee elected by the white community located 
there. It is believed diamonds to the value 
of £500,000 sterling were found during Sep- 
tember and October.* The diggers were all 
well-armed, and although some extensive Kaf- 
fre raids had been threatened, nothing of any 
serious consequence had transpired up to the 
latest dates. 

Official papers, respecting the establishment 
of a responsible government for the Cape 
Colony and the withdrawal of troops from the 
colony, were issued in London on June 13th. 
Earl Granville, in reply to an address from the 
House of Assembly sent to him by Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, holds out no hope that the English 
Government will sanction any further delay in 
the removal of the troops beyond that already 
determined upon, and he earnestly hopes that 
the Cape Parliament will address itself seri- 
ously to the task of placing the finances on a 
proper footing, and making further provision 
for the defence of the colony. 

Several attempts at insurrection were made 
in the French possessions in Algeria, as well as 
in the Senegal settlements ; but all of them were 
quelled without difficulty. 

The King of Combo entered a formal protest 
against the proposed transfer of the Gambia 
by England to the French, urging that the land 
does not belong to the English Government, 
but to himself, and that it was only rented to 
the English Government by his ancestors. 

Simultaneous with this protest, numerous 
and earnest manifestations of the dislike of 
the English colonists to a transfer ‘to the 
French reached the home Government, and a 
petition was sent to Lord Granville, embody- 
ing the views of the prominent settlers in the 
country. It appears that some fifty years ago 
the English Government commenced to send 
discharged soldiers from the West-India regi- 
ments to the Island of St. Mary, and to that 

part of the main-land known as British Combo. 
These’ people; living under English laws and 
protection, have brought up their families in 
feelings of loyalty to England and liking for 
her institutions. By their quiet habits and 
steady industry they have set an example to 
the surrounding natives, which has not been 


* Late advices from England and Holland, it is but just 
to state, throw considerable doubt on the genuineness of 
these diamonds. Some of the most eminent experts pro- 
nounce them quartz crystals, of remarkable perfection 
and beauty, but still only quartz. The fact probably is, 
that a few genuine diamonds have been found, though for 
the most part not of the first water, but that the greater 
part of the supposed gems were in reality only quartz 
ph dee ra which are often found in the vicinity of diamond 

eposits. 


lost on them; they have thus directly and in- 
directly contributed to the present prosperity 
of the settlement. ° They are unacquainted with 
French institutions, and would submit to al- 
most any taxation in order to remain under 
the British flag. 

The population of Morocco is variously esti- 
mated at from two and a half to five millions. 
According to the French consul in Mogador, 


M. A. Baumier, it is from four to five millions. 


M. Baumier is satisfied that the country is 
very thinly populated. During a six-days’ jour- 
ney on the main road connecting the principal 
seaport with the capital of the country, he did 
not meet over two hundred people. In Alge- 
ria, by an imperial decree of December 10, 1868, 
thirty-nine districts of the province of Constan- 
tine, which had been previously separated from 
the same and incorporated with the military 
district, were reunited with the province, in- 
creasing its area to 2,074 English square miles, 
with a population of 150,056, of which 55,056 
were Europeans and 95,000 natives. The Cath- 
olic missionaries, in their ‘‘ Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Christian Faith,” compute the pop- 
ulation of Tunis at 15,553 Roman, and 300 
Greek Catholics, 25 Protestants, 400,000 Jews, 
and 2,000,000 Mohammedans, making a total 
of 2,415,878. It is evident however, that the 
figures concerning the Jews and Mohammedans 
are vague estimates. Mr. Amos Perry, consul 
of the United States at Tunis until September, 
1867, is of opinion that the population is not 
below 1,500,000 and not above 2,000,000. The 
population of Zgypt proper was stated by the 
Sanitary Commission, on April 21, 1868, to be 
4,976,230. The Year-Book of Senegal and its 
dependencies for 1869 states the population of 
the French possessions in Senegambia at 201,- 
012, exclusive of 45,000 inhabitants in two 
provinces under French protection, and of the 
population of Bandon, Kamera and a part of 
Casamance, which, although not exactly under 
French rule, are governed by native chiefs se- 
lected by the French Government. ‘The popu- 
lation of the Portuguese possessions, actually 
under Portuguese rule, is officially reported 
in 1870 at 8,500. The Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of London (March, 1869) reports 
the population of Natal at 250,808, of whom 
17,971 were whites, and 232,837 colored; the 


-colored population comprised 6,298 Indian coo- 


lies. Since 1855 no census has been taken in 
the Orange Free State. The Friend of the Free 
State and Bloemfontein Gazette of August 14, 
1868, estimates the white population at 37,000, 
of which 2,000 are British subjects, while the 
remainder consist of Boers, Germans, and 
Dutch. 

According to the Geographisches Jahrbuch 
of Behm (vol. iii, Gotha, 1870), a standard 
work on geography and statistics, the popula- 
tion and area of the divisions:and subdivisions 
of Africa * were in 1869 as follows: 


* The indented names indicate subdivisions. 
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AGRICULTURE. 3 
5 . 
Inhabit’te 
Square Miles. | Square Miles. Inhabitants, Inhabitants. per oq. m. 
Morocco BR rw hi ae wc badce HmeEE PHRASE pe | noe i 
Rc ahiss ha cv pnne cas bacenveteciipdecthay Br 4 ee « 
Ba RG ORGIES cine «vaanas <atetes 5 : 
East. Rep ieienet fate Ye" te-seansesciaiey 059,081 8,000:000 | 19 
PRET D a Scie c1 BIE IG. 505 Sv ops ah ote ete bhi 2,436,473 4,000,000 1.2 
‘pbarama Countries in the middle of Soudan. 631,017 88,800,000 | 63 
estern part of Soudan, from the Senegal to the 
lower , with Upper Guinea: 
j Pyonek ssessions in Senegambia........... 96,523 er 201,012 , 2 
ENE ede one g'cde MR abteananys sbmadd 9,567 toes 718,000 “3 is] 
Dahom DURM mat ORR Ss COS dadeeeedeedsvioce whee du 8,997 wee 180,000 “Sex, 45 
British Possessions...............0.0sseeeeeee 14,096 re? 200,091 aes 14 
Po ese Possessions.......-..-seeseen eres 85.867 aie 8,500 prPe’ 0.24 
read SUMMMUMIR, omic ey coder ake cete oces'ne <2 10,630 seer 120,000 ae 11 
ie). a POURS 5a daveb dda denck sé cctets's 647,856 818,536 87,072,397 88,500,000 47 
(appa “or Sr ian se Agia le cama 158,392 EF 8,000,000 +r 19 
Giher Territory... 1,340,485 | 1,498,877 | 26,700,000 | 29,700,000 | 20 
ca: 
Portuguese Possessions, Eastern Coast...... 882,692 ay 800.000 ; 1 
‘Portuguese Possessions, Western Coast...... 812,532 eos 9,000,000 seus 29 
MACRO SAU. cance fhe CLO Lapa biee Sc uetlent 192,834 Scr? 496,381 weed 2.6 
British Kaivar Laas ah Cas ane se aaa sie aan 8,402 A 81,353 tees 24 
se te en ot vs va cenisian aaa 19,347 aes 193,103: re 10 
Independent Kaffraria...................00 00s 14,457 4 100,000 aoe q 
Tange Free States. .... ccs sccteccccesesneces 48,049 ee 87,000 Kae 0.78 
Mransvaal Repudlle..... ces cuseccarcenoccncinee 76,964 Jia 120,000 sess 1.56 
ET OT DR RRS ee APE? & Se Saba 7.654 ae 60,000 FAC 7.84 
SURGE SOMININT A. «saa b's bila laes s Ueki vols ane 908,043 1,965,974 5,612,163 16,000,000 2.85 
Territory of the Equator............c.ccersecrecee ~e 1,522,264 oor 43,000,000 28.25 
nds in the Atlantic: 
Oape Verde Islands...............00.ceceeeees 1,650 67,347 40.88 
St. Thomas and Principe..... CURR 3 ¥otabh alae 454 295 42.5 
Fernando Po and Annabon................... 489 - 590 11.43 
Nae SRR IS a ter ie, ea 38 3 : P See 
ROMAN veda eld Gin suionce Siew aT oe oBenle 47 ; 6,860 ‘ 146 
PRIN GR MA METRE G55 5: tak o's 5.4.8 vba esadioes oo, aca 45 2,723 53 99,145 1.18 . 
Islands in the Indian Ocean: 
Socotra Bee tee ewer eee eee Derr er er sere ee stoceces 1,701 8,000 1.76 F, 
PRMMINIRII dit ate babel tan atouceredee paeu ex 64 100 1.56 
Een alae ape 5 iba Ae Pe py Sp ta i 617 880,000 616 
ME MURURL pu, ose vos Oa did te Jd wen von veusslvedte 282,315 5,000,000 21.52 
PUOMAIIAG 5. . genic sucpess 5 dip guche dsr necenk 15 9,185 121.8 
St. Marie de Madagascar............. PE PS A 851 6,110 17.41 
POMONA Sen his Jack Chace ck caeessstgevecies 1,050 55,800 53.14 
The Islands Arco, et0............ceeesevcecces 149 «age dale Pers ais 
RN tits da 5.n nw diinas AU dst a nek ceed na cet 969 aia 208,336 rage 215 
Mauritius and Dependencies.................. 08 237,999 340,664 6,003,145 | 418.16 
10,680,987 18 
Inland lakes, not enumerated............. SS isan aie 875,676 are 
MURAD cia hie} bid wade ualbuile seibe's Posy cikincts 11,556,663 - 192,523,536 


AGRICULTURE. As usual, we are unable 
to give any thing more than approximate esti- 
_ mates of the crops of 1870, in this volume, 
owing to the early date at which it is put to 

press. The estimates are, however, unusually 
full. We give first the returns of the crops in 
1869 as obtained by the census of 1870, pre- 
mising that most of them are yet only in round 


numbers, and hence,only approximately ac- 


curate. , 

The year 1870 was, in general, one of fair 
though not excessive productiveness. The year 
was not a remarkably favorable one for Wheat, 
and the acreage was considerably less than that 
of the previous year. The quality is greatly 
superior to that of 1869. The entire crop is 
estimated at 216,000,000 bushels, a decrease 
of 48,000,000 bushels below that of 1869, but 
the gpplty is at least fifteen per cent. better. 

Of Indian Corn the crop is the largest ever 
known, though the increase in the production 
of this grain is hardly keeping pace with the 
increase in the population. The yield of 1859, 
the year when agricultural products were in- 


corporated in the census of 1860, was in round 
numbers 838,000,000 bushels. The increase in 
population in the ten years which. followed 
was just about twenty per cent., and the crop 
of 1869 should have been 1,005,000,000 bushels. 
It was only 874,000,000, or but five per cent. 
increase. The crop of 1870 makes amends for 
this deficiency, being estimated at 1,100,000,- 
000 bushels. Assuming, which is very near 
the truth, that the acreage of Indian corn was 
89,000,000 acres against about 88,000,000 acres 
in 1869, the average yield would be about 28 
bushels to the acre, against an average of 26.42 
bushels in 1869. . 

The Rye crop was about 21,125,000 bushels, 
or about four per cent. below the crop of 1869. 
The quality was generally good. This grain 
is quite largely grown for pasturage in the 
Southern States. 

Barley was also somewhat less in quantity 
than in 1869, the aggregate being about 27,- 
600,000 bushels. 

The Buckwheat crop was about 16,500,000 
bushels, a slight falling off from the crop of 1869. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1869, 


‘ WHEAT, RYE, DOMESTIO ANIMALS, AND BEANS. 
Bushels of Acres of |Ay, bus} Value | Bushels of {| Acres of |Av. bus| Price | Valueof D . 

STATES. Wheat, Wheat. | pr acre.|per bus, Rye. Rye. |pracre.| Rye. |mestic ‘Aohmnala ri —_ 

POD OIOS ji55 ph iieinn d= s's'0'ys tre 930,000} 119,230) 7.8 | $1 62 40,000} 5,479) %.8 | $1 97) $49,111,911 65, 

AYEARSAS. chigisicsHinsy geen es 1,170,000 99,152} 11.8 | 1 51 40,000} 3,838) 12 1 35] 29,096,977 21, 

CRON A. «ies hs saa sutnie os 21,500,000} 1,038,647) 20.7 93 21,200 673} 31.5 | 1 22} 50,585,017 20,’ 

Connecticut... 0.600. 0e. 75,000 4,285) 17.5 | 140} 887,000) 68,048) 12.3 | 138) 17,311,099 

Nelaware......65.cecseceee 830,000 61,480] 13.5 | 1 28 25,000) 5,000) 7% 97 5,144,706 458 
BNOTIER 5. yo% wap ni ce das 1.300} 1,300,130} 10 1 90 12,500} 1,388) 9 150) 5,553,356] 863,217 
vectgia. TEP es vain te hips 3 2,170,000) 298,244) 7.4 | 1 65 73,000} 11,280) 6.5 | 151) 45,372,734) 1,965,214 
LULL ETS Rae eae ee 29,200,000} 2,607,143) 11.2 %6| 675,000) 46,875) 14.4 64) 100,501,270] 140,028 
TGAPIE schist wosie 2» 0 veins 0 20,600,000} 1,480,555) 14.4 93) 575,000) 37,096) 15.5 %6) 50,855,589 89,902 
OVUM oo uiyn evipis »0:08 Pi nasa 25,000,000) 1,700,680) 14.7 52) 540,000) 33,540) 161 52] 20,476,293 49,081 
RAMA oes paso sa.00 Cowes 2,800,000} 151,851) 18.5 "9 20,000: 775) 25.8 69 6,331,450 11.827 
WBDRMOKY wiie's ¥sis'ad ss jeceesne 5,500,000} 500,000) 11 110} '%%5,000} 69,196) 11.2 84! 69,868,237) 388,346 
TOUIMONA cs vc 63s oc a deo 50,000 4,347] 11.5 | 1 25 21,000} 1,909) 11 120) 29,456,940} 531,148 
MARINO o0:sb xcs sep kere Smee 248,000 16,103) 15.4 | 183! 158,000 926} 17.7 | 1 43): 19,437,538) 346.9: 

Maryland)... 53650 sl mentee 7,733,000} 570,593} 11.8 | 1 30) 182,000] 39,186] 12.8 97) 15,667,858 39, 
Massachusetts............. 167,000 9,277| 18 1%) 462,000} 25,108) 18.4} 1 30 9,737,744 49,246 
MUICHICRN 5 aoa on. e ipe nas 16,800,000} 1,105,263) 15.2 97; 630,000} 39,375) 16 75) 29,714,771] 965,128 
Minn esota............0000. 19,000,000} 1,165,644) 16.3 59 56,000) 2,978) 18.8 56 6,642,841 28,988 
Lc isoays Gsdtekeswivenes 267,000 29,666; 9 1% 21,000) 2,727] 7.7 | 1:%0| 49,891,692] 1,998,896 

MIRSORTL Sais citee's sonia. e.0%0 7,500,000} 531,914) 14.1 80} 325,000} 19,230) 16.9 69) 58,693,673] 207, 
Nebraska..........0.ee000. 1,000,000 179} 17.8 51 12,000 618) 19.4 53], 7,186,454) ........ 
New Hampshire........... 291,000 16,628} 17.5 | 1.85) 150,000) 10,000) 15 1 38] © 12,924,629 89,454 
New dersey.......2..see00- 1,646,000 99,757) 16.5 | 1 84) 1,500,000} 101,351) 14.8 | 112) 19,134,693 29,674 
New York 9,750,000} 609, 16 1 87| 4,'748,000 448} 14.5 | 1 083) 108,856,296) 1,909,339 

North Carolina 8,870,000} 460,714) 8.4] 153} 400.000) 48,192) 83 | 115) 81,180,805) 1,932, 
DRIED ewan holes eB 5.00% .| 20,400,000} 1,816,129) 15.5 | 1.03) 1,050,000} 70,945) 14.8 82} 90,384,819} 502,51 
Oregon ........ -| 1,750,000 92,105) 19 85 5,200 173} 30 1 00 7,946,255) 89,407 
Pennsylvania........ .-| 16,500,000) 1,114,864) 14.8 | 1 28} 6,250,000} 456,204) 13.7 99} 9,672,725] 129,090 
Rhode Island.............. 8,600 505} 17 1 60 81,000} 2,183) 14.2) 1 40 2,942,144 7.698 
South Carolina............. 920,000} 139,393) 6.6] 2 09 55,000} 10,185) 5.8 | 1.68) 28,984,465) 1,'728,074 

"PERDEKBCO 9. 65.5104 ve cence ae 6,750,000} 803,571) 8.4 | 115) 226,000 x 10 1.00) 65,211,425) 5477, 
MGM 5 asioinre oGipoGin o'e 3 eicine 1,250,000} 112,612} 11.1 | 1°70) 103,000) 5,953) 17.38 | 1.10) 49,825,447) 341.961 
MOTMONG 65s 5500 beet meinen 766,000 42,555] 18 157; 155,000) 9,687) 16 1 45; 19,241,989 79,614 
WAPCIOIR 6 pon aoh seat wide 8,642,000}  823,047/ 10.5 | 121} 800,000) 86,021; 9, 91} 59,803,049) 915,168 
West Virginia............. 2,562,000} 218,974) 11.7 | 1 26 94,000] _%286) 12.9 90) 17,088,568) ........ 
Wisconsin............0.00- 24,000,000} 1,568,627) 15.3 68! 1,150,000} 76,666 62). 25,807,875] 198,844 
Nevada and Territories....} 2,500,000) 100,000 er: Re Pe aidsia bela 5 esalall wweuatnaseisre'e « « Leen eee 
MNOTAN 5 occ tce vettsoae ¥en 264.146,900! 20.913,739! 14.03 | $1 29) 22,227,900 1,657,586! 14 |$1 05! $978,872, 785) 15,763,444 

OATS, BUCKWHEAT, AND HAY, 

Bushels of } Acres of | Av. bus.| Price of| Acres of |Bushels| Bushels in |Price of |Tons Hay in|Av. t’ns)Total value of 

STATES. Oats. Oats, [per acre] Oats, |Buckwh’t.|peracre| each State. |B’kw’t.| each State, |pr acre. Hay. 
567,000] 45,000) 12.6 |$091] ...... earl | TBs oS “eed 68,000} 1.87 | $1,785,000 
500,000} 22,267) 24.7 5). ae seo pal Wales aite yaad 10,000} 1.33 126,000 
California . -+e+e+-| 2,000,000} 47,846) 41.8 62 882| 17 15,000! $0 80) 470,000) 1.55 5,969,000 
Connecticut .......... 2,100,000} 62,814) 33.7 73 | 16,666) 16.2 270,000} 1 22) '%50,000) 1.43 18,500,000 
CIB WATE 6.50650. 000 oe 1,728,000! 172, 10 45 923) 13 12,000) 1 10 80,000} 1.15 600,000 
POOR, 2) os a0 sho bag 000} 1,769) 18 | 1387) ....... wide. heeghde ve rd 18,000} 1.25 260,000 
POT 4 |: eee 1,200,000} 97,560) 12.3 DG acer cg wba SOM Linda ta aah’ wee 48,000} 1.46 1,029,600 
PUNOIS: acs sernie be 93 35,726,000} 1,099,261) 32.5 87 | 16,662) 15.1 251,000 46) 2,800,000) 1.59 27,636,000 
BIEN, 5 Sinise weds sues 12,413,000 if 29.5 44 | 24,240) 12.5 803,000 83] 1,200,000} 1.59 12,624,000 
ROW a so thS-tuvess cage 19,000,000 i 37.3 35 9,580) 16.7 160,000 82} 1,650,000] 1.86 12,705,000 
BADSOR a5 ici sisise's <i 0 1,500,000) 35,629) 42.1 37 8.108) 18.5 15,000 99} 250,000} 1.75 1,387,500 
Kentyck yous. 0c... oss 5,800,000} 289,969} 11.2 48 1,214| 14 7,000; 1.00} 155,000) 1.31 2,272,300 
Lonisiana............. 87,000} 6, 13 DAB sh be. «aa eto | Vegas sees KEK 87,000} 1.50 44,000 
UNEASHID', . Sawiais oa Pes + bon 8.200,000} 104,918) 30.5 68 | 16,203) 21.6 850,000 83]. 1,050,000} 91 16,012,500 
Maryland............. 7,100,000} 358,585) 19.8 51 | 13,157) 11.4 150,000} 110} 191,000) 1.16 8,428,450 
Massachusetts........ 1,525.000} 49,193) 31 "3 9,391) 1.5 85,000} 1.06} 850,000} 99 20,757,000 
Michican «2. 6..65. lies 8,700,000 .162| 85.4 49 | 48,022) 17.7 850,000 79} 1,550,000) 1.50 19,840,000 
Minnesota............ 12,500,000} 333,333) 87.5 42 1,861) 18.8 85,000 81} 523,000) 1.55 4,497,800 
moiceiseipnl We ise ee fa 200,009 438) 23.7 Bale sdcenl 's ath. ishiee ees «.-.| © 40,000} 1.16 473,200 
Missouri..........-... 6,500,000} 196,969) 33 40 8,554) 21.1 75,000 81} 750,000) 1.77 8,377,500 
Nebraska, sis... 6.05 2,250,000} 30,266) 41.3 34 2,994) 16.7 9,000} 1 22) 110,000} 1.70 553,300 
New Hampshire...... 1,663,000) 55,433) 30 69 4,000) 22.5 90,400 82} 700,000] 1.06 | 10,500,000 
New Jersey.......... 6,440,000} 188,856) 34.1 57 | 62,676] 14.2 890,000} 1.13] 525,000} 1.50} 10,605,000 
New York. .........+. 81,250,000) 892,857) 35 56 | 278,109) 20.1 | 5,590,000 86) 4,600, 1.54 | 58,236,000 
North Carolina 3,500,000} 231,788) 15 65 562) 30.2 17,000 %1| 160, 1.44 1.937,600 
DE ns seid of 27,000,000) 818,181) 33 46} 70,560) 12.5 882,000 91) 2,000, 1.44 | 21,800,000 
Oregon...... 500,000) 11, 42 55 444) 18 8,000 "5 "5, 1.60 637,500 
Pennsylvania 48,000,000|1,344,537| 385.7 47 | 396,341) 16.4 | 6,500,000 93} 2,570, 1.41 88,164,500 
Rhode Island 250,000} 8,064) 31 vel 206} 15 8,100} 1.15 1, 1.09 1,544,250 
South Carolina | 850,000} %8,'703) 10.8 OOH aa. ae Ae cny eR Vek ee <aae A 1.25 1,353,140 
Tennessee... -| 8,500,000} 209, 16.7% 60 1,451) 6.2 9,000} 108} 158,000) 1.89} , 8,213,720 
OXAS. . : visisle -| 1,250,000} 44,014) 28.4 BOT aa sa 3% Ay) Oe oe ‘Zs 28,000) 1.69 897,040 
Vermont........++e00 5,050,000] 141,853] 85.6} 67] 71,213) 20.6] 231,000] 86} 1,100,000) 1.15 | 14,000,300 
Virginia...............| 9,017,000] 527,309) 17.1 48 3099} 10.7 45,000 87) 220, 1.46 8,390,200 
West Virginia........ 2,100,000 y 25.2 21,126) 14.2 | 300,000) 98) _ 150,000) 1.44 1,675,500 
Wisconsin............ 22,500,000] 261,546! 36.2! 40] 3,579) 17.6 63,000 71) 1,460,000) 1.45 | 15,330,000 
Nevada & Territories.| 1,800,000 56,250| ea |: LS he ae a alice]. Seana Bed. anh cate a Wah 5 Saad 
Total....... 298,284,000 9.101.449| 273! 633'1,088,733! 16.4 | 17,255,500! 89c.! 26.420,000! 1.40 |$336,862,900 


AGRICULTURE. 5 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1869—(Conrmvzrp). 
INDIAN CORN, BARLEY, IMPROVED LAND, AND YOUNG CATTLE. 


Bushels of Acres of |Av. ba.| Price | Pounds of Bushels of | Acresof |Av. bu.| Price | Acres Im- Young 

STATE, Corn, Corn, | pr. aere.| Bush, | Cheese, Barley. Barley. |pr.acre.| Bush. |proved Land.| Cattle. 
Alabama,. $0,200,000} 2,013,333) 15 $1.14 15,928 9,000 769\ 11.7 | $1.81) 6,285,724 600,247 
d 750,000 919,642) 28 92 16,810 4,000 807) 13 1.10} 1,983,313 450,005 
, 805,000 831,521) 41.4 90| 1,843,689) 12,285,000 | 848,016) 35.3 65 | 2,468,034) 1,500,630 
‘ 950,000 2, 81.2 1.30) 3,898,411 25,000 1,086) 23 90 | 1,830,807 112,680 
7 . 8,200,000 177,777) 18 vil) 6,579 6,000 250) 2 90 637,065 85,840 
J nob 106,000 276,785) 11.2 1.45 5,230 4,000 285) 14 1.80 654,213 297,680 
eA ,500,000| 2,500,000) 11 1.21 15,587 12,300 891) 13.8 1.83 | 8,062,758 350 
ae 500,000} 5,237,068) 23,2 57| 1,848,557) 1,250,000 59,808) 20.9 90 | 13,096,874) 2,820,500 
diana.... 78,000,000} 3,146,551) 23.2 70 605,795 411,000 17,947) 22.9 1.08 | 8,242,183} 744,850 
SO re 78,500,000) 2,364,457) 83.2 50 918,635} 1,203,000 45,396) 26.5 61 | 8,792,792 801,960 
Kansas.....,.| 24,500,000 506,198) 48.4 44 29,045 25,000 816) 30.6 83 405,408 71,863 
Kentucky.....} 51,500,000) 2,060,000) 25 66 190,490} 804,000 15,589) 18.5 1.23 7,644,208) 610,845 
jana .. 16,850,000 674,000) 25 1.09 6,153 aa AA MEL «+. | 2,707,108} 520,310 
Maine........} 1,450,000 59,670) 24.3 1.27; 1,799,862 750,000 86,231) 20.7 1.14] 2,704,183) 230,110 
Maryland ....| 12,800,000 910} 20.2 "3 8,842 24,000 1,043) 23 90 | 8,002,267 170,110 
Massachu’s...} 1,950,000 57,017) 34.2 1.32} 5,294,090 144,000 5,760) 25 1.56 | 2,155,512 140,340 
Mi n,....| 14,100,000 {889} 28.9 "4|. 1,641,897 650,000 26,859) 24.2 85 | 8,476,296 B20 
Minnesota....| 5,750,000 197,594) 29.4 63 199,314 820,000 81,906) 25.7 64 555, 93,479 
Mississippi... 80,000,000] 1,714,285] 17.5 | 1.12 4.427| 8,000 77\ 11 «| «1.40 5,065.755| 600,708 
Missouri......| 80,500,000) 2,630,718) 30.6 60 259,633 800,000 12,987) 23.1 1.12| 6,246,871 790,112 

Nebraska.....} 6,750,000 952) 42.2 24,342 9,000 298) 30.2 71 850,000 Bn 
N. Hampshire} 1,400,000 666) 30 1.80) 2,323,092 106,000 8,925} 27 1.05 | 2,867,034 203,890 
New Jersey..| 9,200,000} 298,701) 30.8 95 182,172 26,000 1,083) 24 1.00| 1,944,441 99,450 
New York....| 19,100,000 104,797) 27.1 1.03} 48,548,289) 4,600,000 | 190,871) 24.1 99 | 14,355.403) 2,450,600 
. Carolina,..| 17,400,000) 1,175,675) 14.8 1.00 51,119 8,500 205) 17 1.00 | 6,517,284 501,160 

teria bem ale 68,250,005) 2,267,441) 30.1 %2| 21,618,893} 2,600,000 101,960) 25.5 1.02 | 12,625,394) 1,000, 
oR i 200,000 5,714) 85 105, 200,000 5,714) 35 60 896,414 500 
Pennsylvania.| 29,500,000} 939,490) 31.4 9 508, 631,000 26,737) 23.6 1.02 | 10,463,296, 890,460 
hode Island. 440,000 17,460) 25.2 1.28) 181,511 55,000 2,391) 23 1.28 835,128 21,420 
8. Carolina...} 8,100,000 698,275) 11.6 1. J 7,400 925) 8 1.90 | 4,572,060} 349,890 
Tennessee.. 47,500,000) 2,375,000) 20 7 185,575 28,000 1,707) 16.4 1.12 | 6,795,337 109,360 
Coo | Re 23,000,000: 793,103) 29 275,128) 60,000 2,255) 26.6 1.04| 2,650,781) 2,540,300 
Vermont.....| 1,475,000 43, 34 1.40} 8,215,030 102,000 4,473) 22.8 1.34] 2,823,157) 230,200 
8... a0 17,500,000) 1,129,032) 16.5 280,852) 28,000 1,618) 17.3 87 | 11,487.821 917,250 

W. Virginia,:} 8'100,000] — "291;366} 27.8 79\Inc, in Va 62.000 3.712|16.7 | 1.06 |Inc. in Va. ie 
Wisconsin....} 9,500,000 859,848) 26.4 65| 1,104,300) 1,500,000 57,915) 25.9 80] 8,746,167 480,319 

Nevada &Ter.| 2,000,000 (1,428) 28 1.10) 10,500,000 400,000 18,333) 30 1.00 |Not ret’d “1 
OSS ins 874,120,005 37,903,245) 26.42 -92) 114,154,211) 28,652,200 1,015,721! 22.00 | $1.08 |163,603,778) 21,314,098 


POTATOES, BUTTER, HORSES, MULES, MILCH-COWS, SHEEP, AND SWINE. 


*Bushels of Acres of | Ave. |Value| Pounds of No. of | Mules and Milch Number of | Number of 
STATE. Potatoes. | Potatoes. | Bush.|pr.Bu.} Butter. Horses. Asses. Cows, Sheep. Swine. 
312,000 4,952 | 63 |$1.80} 6,028,478 | 165,063) 140,687] 270,587] 680,960 | 2,500,000 
846,000 5,552} %6 | 1.00} 4,067,556} 199,600) 79,800} 190,500} 450,030 | 1,500. 
2,400,000} 19, 125 9} 8,095,035 | 300,611 6,681 | 1,830,800 | 2,080,300 | 2,350,110 
2,500,000 | 28,148 | 108 63] 7,620,912 40,150 110 99,350} 118,300 90,450 
200,000 2,857 | ‘70 65] 1,480,502 28,160} 4,112] * 24,198 19,540 51.360 
30,000 400} 75 | 1.70) — 408,855 18,470; 15,320 99,108 35,600 | 299, 
248,000 4,065 | 61 | 1.40) 5,439,765 | 108,300) 200,150} 301,180} 850,212 | 2,150,300 
7,500,000 | 72,815 | 103 41) 28,052,551 | 1,840,320) 99,450 .840 | 1,840,120 | 3,502,520 
: 4,750,000 | 44,811 | 106 44| 18,306,651} 890,340} 35,340! 890,450} 1,011,120 | 3,580,120 
4,500,000 | 36,585 | 123 51| 11,953,666 | 199,580) 6,244] 201,740 | 1,001,180 | 1,001,200 
1,500,000 | 10,067 | 149 46| 1,093,497 85,301 1,990 41,310 81,820} 161,310 
2,100,000 |} 30,484| 69 53] 11,716,609 | 650,811) 140,910} 280,191 | 1,001,861 | 2,690,870 
350,000 8,888 | 90 %5| 1,444,742 98,320} 97,450} 148,320) 450,800] 940,110 
4,500,000 | 58,593 | 128 52) 11,687,781 "1,110) , 190,110 | 501,210 65,340 
1,050,000 | 14,383] 73 64) 5,265,295 99,112) 11,810 080 | 160,211} 898,120 
4,300,000 | 40,566 | 106 68] 8,297,936 49,450 160,220 | 119,560 98,540 
7,500,000 | 48,887 | 155 87| 15,508,482 | 201,340 198, 1,340,820 | 640,960 
8,000,000 | 26,785 | 112 | 72) 2,957,673 45,780 573 60,740 27,890 | 150,880 
400,000 | * 4,494 1.09} 5,006,610} 117,870) 121,960} 300,101} 500,340 | 1,750,101 
2,000,000 | 17,391 | 115 47%| 12,704,887 | 520,640} 81,450} 890,120 | 1,001,890 | 2,790,860 
550,000 8,928 | 140 40| 604,541 19,356) 1,372 4,2071 7,209 6,917 
New Hampshire ...... 4,500,000 | 30,000 | 150 45) 6,956,764 45,101 40 99,540 | 620,890 79,680 
New Jersey...... --| 5,300,000} 56,989] 93 62) 10,714,447 85,460} 6,960} 149,450} 140,160] 800.540 
New York .... 28,500,000 | 250,000} 114 51/103,097,280 | 703,120) 1,960 i 8,750,960 | 4,960,300 
North Carolina 675,000 9,121) %4 80} 4,735,495 | 169,308) 59,160} 801,102} 780,190 | 1,898,900 
"sp 9,600,200 | 85,714) 112 42) 48,543,162 | 1,200,000} 9.300 322 | 4,580,650 | 3,880,300 
Bid 500,000 8,846 | 180 60} 1,000,157 49,800} 1,560 79,312 | . 101,960} 112,700 
Pennsylvania, . 15,400,000 | 150,980 | 102 60| 58,653,511 | 902,800) 10,820) 873,212 | 1,960,340 | 1,748,340 
Rhode Island......... 770,000 7,857 | 98 68] 1,021,767 9,120 20 i 84,320 21,960 
South Carolina........ 117,000 1,950} 60 | 1.33) 3,177,934 98,125} 65,300} 171,480} 270,198 | 1,000,720 
Tennessee...........-+ 1,000,000 | 20,000} 50 %3| 10,017,787 | 300,975) 131,780 A 960,312 | 2,800,312 
ORAS... aias natn hveay> 400,000 8,571 | 112 | 1.60 Rene 600,250} 98,800} 640,320] 998,972 | 1,580,600 
Vermont....:..... 5,750,000 | 35,987 | 116 88] 15,900, 71,840 120} 190,420} 997,890 81,450 
Virginia...............|. 1,188,000} 28,760] 50] 69) 13,464,722| 430,960} ‘79,870 1,860 | 1,340,250 | 1,900,300 
West Virginia ........ 850,000} 10,865) 82] 57] Included | in V gina WE : aren 
Wisconsin.............| 4,800,000 859 | 107 52| 18,611,828 | 149, 1,998 | 250,812] 790,458} 865,998 
Nevadaand Territories} 1,500,000} 15,000} 100 80} 11,100,000 mae ae HF He 
~ TORI sis6- aoe > 183,886,000 11,222,200! 99! Te. 470,536,468 10,101,082'1,509,419 '11,050,996 |30,072,843 |47,011.568 


AGRIOULTURE. 
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8 AGRICULTURE. 


Oats were also a smaller crop than in 1869, 
the aggregate yield being estimated at about 
275,000,000 bushels. The quality was better 
than the average. 

Potatos suffered to some extent from drought, 
and from the depredations of the Colorado po- 
tato-bug, ‘the ten-line spearman” asit is called. 
The product is believed to have been about 
111,000,000 bushels—less by about one-fifth 
than that of 1869. 

‘The Sweet Potatoe, on the contrary, was far 
more plentiful than usual in the States where 
itis grown. We have no means of estimating 
the aggregate crop, but it was very large. 

The Hay crop was about fifteen per cent, be- 
low that of 1869, probably not exceeding 22,- 
000,000 tons. The quality was excellent. The 
protracted dry weather of the early summer 
caused the reduction in quantity. 

Flae and Hemp were produced in rather 
larger quantity than in 1869. 

Fruit was generally much in excess of the 
previous year. Grapes were very abundant, 
and of excellent quality. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of wine production, the markets 
were for nearly two months glutted with the 
fruit. Apples were very plentiful in the At- 
lantic and some of the Mississippi Valley States, 


but deficient in quantity in the Northwest. ° 


Pears and Plums were more abundant than 
usual, especially on the Atlantic coast. 

The Zobacco crop was materially above the 
average, and will probably aggregate not far 
from 310,000,000 pounds. 

Sugar from the sugar-cane was a better crop 
than for several years past, the yield being 
above 120,000 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each. 
The Sorghum sugar and syrup were produced 
in larger quantity than in previous years. 

The Cotton crop is probably the largest 
since 1859. Careful estimates from full re- 
turns from all parts of the States in which it 
is cultivated, up to December 1, 1870, give an 
aggregate of 38,800,000 commercial bales, or 
1,767,000,000 pounds, being eighty-two per 
cent. of the great crop of 1859. Of this 
amount probably not more than 80,000 bales 
were Sea Island or long-staple cotton. 

The following table gives a detailed esti- 
mate of the number of acres in each of the 
cotton States devoted to that crop, the num- 
ber of bales produced in each State (in round 
numbers), the percentage of increase over the 
crop of 1869, and the yield per acre: 


STATES. No. of Acres. |No. of Balea.lenmn with| Yield 
0. 0! cres. |.NO. 0: es.;com, Wl 
1869, p. ct,|P°™ 9°72 
North Carolina... 451,714 170,000 118 175 
South Caroliua.... 601,764 | 220,000 124 170 
Georgia........... 1,330,491 | 495,000 122 173 
Florida,...........| 140. 50,000 | 126 | 165 
Alabama .......... 1,437.272 | 510,000 112 165 
Mississippi........ 1,644,512 | 725,000 110 205 
Lonisiana.......... 920,700 | 495,000 115 250 
Téxasy 5.20 ae 900,937 65,000 132 240 
Arkansas.......... 711,734 | 875,000 124 245 
Tennessee......... 526,184 | 215,000 114 190 
Other States....... 218,823 0,900 oY 170 


The market prices of farm produce differ of 
course very greatly at different points in our 
widely-extended country, and it has seemed 
to us that a record of the prices which were 
current in December, 1870, and January, 1871, 
of the principal articles of the products of our 
farms in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. . 
Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco, would 
not only be interesting but instructive and 
profitable to our readers. They are compiled 
very carefully (see tables on pages 6 and 7), - 
and as near the first of each of these months 
as practicable, from the prices-current of the 
respective cities. 

It has been often urged that the “ Plains,” 
as the region extending from the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains to the central portions 
of Kansas, Nebraska, the Indian Territory, and 
Northern Texas, is now designated (the old 
name—the Great American Desert—having 
been proved a misnomer), could never become 
an agricultural region from its constant lia- 
bility to drought, and the supposed impossi- 
bility of obtaining, without excessive cost, the 
means of irrigating it. But in the spring of 
1870 a colony was planted at Greeley, Colorado, 
in the very heart of these ‘ Plains,” and very 
little difficulty and but moderate expense were 
found necessary to establish a permanent sys- 
tem of irrigation, under the influence of which 
the soil has given evidence of almost miracu- 
lous fertility. There are very few portions of 
this wide, arid tract, a region large enough to 
cut up into a dozen large States, where irriga- 
tion is not possible, and at moderate cost. But 
recent experiments seem to indicate that the 
irrigation can be dispensed with. Mr. R. 8. 
Elliott, of the Kansas Pacific Railway, dur- 
the year 1870, made several experiments, 
which were attended with triumphant sue- 


.cess, in the cultivation of the unirrigated 


plains at Wilson, 236 miles west of the State 
line of Missouri, and 1,586 feet above the 
level of the sea; at Ellis, 8302 miles west of 
the State line, and 2,019 feet above the sea- 
level; and at Pond Oreek, 422 miles west 
of the State line, and 3,175 feet above the sea. 
The last-named point is on the extreme western 
border of Kaasas, near the 102° of west lon- 
gitude, four degrees west of the limit of arable 
effort without irrigation, heretofore assigned 
by eminent meteorologists. At these points 
were sown wheat, rye, barley, timothy, lucern, 
alsike, clover, sanfoin, vetches, ete., and the 
seeds and nuts of the burr-oak, pecan, chestnut, 
peach, and ailantus. All vegetated promptly, 
and grew rapidly and successfully. 

Relative to tree-growth on the plains, Mr. 
Elliott lays down these propositions: 1. For- 
ests can be established in all parts of the plains, 
even without artificial irrigation. 2. Much 
deeper ploughing will be required than for 
winter grains or forage plants. 3, The most 
rapid growers are the beech-trees for first 
planting. 4. Planting seed is better than 
transplanting young trees. 
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ALABAMA. This State seomsto make good 
ess toward regaining and surpassing that 
of material prosperity which she en- 


 joyed before the devastations occasioned by 


the late civil war. An indication of this im- 
provement may be seen in the fact that the 
operations of that class of her citizens en- 
gaged in commerce appear to rest on a more 
solid foundation, and possess greater stability, 
than in preceding years. The annual report 
on the number and extent of the commercial 
failures for 1869, in Alabama, gave 16, with 
liabilities amounting in the aggregate to $101,- 
000; whereas, in 1868, they had been 33, with 
liabilities amounting to $594,000. 

Among the cotton-growing States, Alabama 
stands foremost, her soil being eminently well 
adapted to the cultivation of that plant. Be- 
sides, she possesses other natural resources in 
exceeding great variety and abundance. With 
a view to render these available, and make all 
branches of industry fiourish within her limits, 
she invites immigration from the other States 
and Europe, and causes the advantages of 
settling upon her soil to be known abroad. 

The State is about to enlarge her territory 
by the annexation of “ West Florida.” Under 
this name is meant “that portion of Florida ly- 
pes of the Chattahoochee and Appalachi- 
cola Rivers, and west ofa line running due north 
from the mouth of the Appalachicola, bend- 
ing west, so as to pass between the islands of 
St. George and St. Vincent.” This portion is 
composed at present of eight counties in the 
State of Florida, named Calhoun, Escambia, 
Franklin, Holmes, Jackson, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton, and Washington. Commissioners appoint- 
ed for the purpose by the two States met and 
agreed upon the section of territory to be 
ceded, as well as its price, and the other 
terms of the purchase, to take effect upon 
their agreement being duly sanctioned by 
their respective States. The Legislature of 
Florida approved and confirmed the agreement 
soon after it had been entered into, a joint 


resolution for that purpose having been adopt- 


ed by both Houses, and the act approved by 
the Governor on January 27, 1869. In the 
following June Governor Reed issued also a 
proclamation ordering an election to be held in 
each of the above-mentioned counties, that 
their respective citizens might express their 
sentiments in regard to the contemplated an- 
nexation, by voting “for” or “against” it. 
The election took place, atid a large majority 
of the votes cast was for annexation. A 
letter dated December 1, 1869, from Pensacola, 
Florida, says: ‘‘We have voted nearly two to 
one in favor of the annexation of West Flori- 
da to Alabama, and hope for its speedy con- 
summation.” At the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama a bill “to provide for the 
annexation of West Florida” was introduced 
in the Senate. By a message dated January 
19, 1870, Governor Smith informed that body 
of the fact that “at the election previously 


held in West Florida, on the question of an- 
nexation, the vote had been favorable to the 
annexation.” This message was referred to a 
joint committee of the two Houses; but the 
principal matter itself was not finally deter- 
mined upon at the last session. In the Senute, 
on February 21, 1870, a joint resolution was 
adopted, to the effect that, as the Legislature 
of Florida had adjourned, the bill before the 
Senate to provide for the annexation of West 
Florida to this State be postponed till the 
second Tuesday of the next General Assembly 
of this State.” 

Numerous lines of railway, intersecting the 
country in all directions, are in operation 
already, and many others are in course of con- 
struction. 

By an act of 1867, State aid, in the shape 
of endorsed bonds at the rate of $12,000 per 
mile, was granted to railroads built within the 
limits of Alabama generally, provided the first 
seventy miles were completed within three 
years, or by November 1, 1870. The amount 
of bonds per mile has now been increased to 
$16,000, and in some of the roads to a larger, 
sum, for exceptional reasons. 

In connection with this act, a bill, common- 
ly styled “‘The General Railroad Bill,” was 
introduced in the Senate at the session of 1870, 
purporting “ to furnish the aid and credit of the 
State of Alabama for the purpose of expediting 
the construction of railroads within the State.” 
The bill, after long discussion, passed the Sen- 
ate on February 11th by a vote of 29 to 1; and 
on the 19th of that month the Lower House 
also passed it with some amendments, which 
the Senate concurred in on the same day. The 
main provisions of this act are the following: 
“Tt extends the time, in which the endorse- 
ment of the State may be obtained to railroad 
bonds, to November, 1871. The endorsement 
is at the rate of $16,000 per mile. The road 
applying for credit must be not less than 
thirty-five miles in length. Twenty miles of 
the road must be completed and equipped out 
of the fund of the company, not raised in an- 
ticipation of the endorsement. The road must 
be first class—proven so upon inspection by a 
committee, comprising at least one civil en- 
gineer not connected with the road.” This 
matter was subsequently taken into farther 
consideration by the House on February 23d. 
The special committee submitted a report and 
bill to explain and define the meaning and in- 
tent of the act to aid in the construction of 
railroads. (Endorses no bonds for roads less 
than thirty miles in length.) This House bill 
also passed the Senate on the 25th. 

A special bill, to issue $3,000,000 of State 
bonds to aid in the construction of the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Railroad, was intro- 
duced in the Senate early in the session, which 
aroused great excitement within the legislative 
halls as well as in a large portion of the press 
and people outside. Among other grounds, 
the opposition rested on the fact that this 
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road, though it traverses the State of Alabama 
and assumes her name, is not an Alabama en- 
terprise, nor intended for her benefit, but is 
‘‘a Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi road, 
for the benefit of Chattanooga and New Or- 
leans. The road begins at Chattanooga, passes 
through Alabama, and proposes to terminate 
at Meridian; but the object is to swell the 
commerce of New Orleans at the expense of 
the commercial marts of Alabama, particularly 
Mobile, which is outflanked by this arrange- 
ment.’”’ Besides, the amount of aid to be given 
was computed to exceed the cost of the road 
within the State by $1,151,920. The Senate 
passed the bill as proposed by an almost unani- 
mous vote. In the Lower House it met with 
_ strenuous opposition, chiefly on the above- 
mentioned grounds ; and on February 4th was 
defeated, having failed to obtain the required 
two-thirds of the vote. A motion “to recon- 
sider” having prevailed, the bill was discussed 
anew on February 7th, variously amended 
during the debate, and then referred again to 
the committee, with instructions to report 
within fifteen minutes. At the appointed 
time it was favorably reported, with the amend- 
ment “to strike out $3,000,000 and insert 
$2,000,000.” All of these amendments were 
adopted. The previous question on the passage 
of the bill as amended was then put, and the 
bill passed by a vote of yeas 62, nays 27. 

The passage of this bill coming so close after 
its defeat gave occasion to a renewal of rumors 
and even specific charges of bribery, chiefly 
against those representatives who had always 
opposed the measure, and voted it down three 
days before. Long after the passage of the 
bill these charges were openly repeated against 
the Republican party during the campaign for 
the election in November, 1870. | 

Other bills, granting special aid to particular 
railroads, passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture during the session of 1870—among these, 
the bill authorizing the Governor to endorse, 
on the part of the State, the first-mortgage 
bonds of the Montgomery and Mobile Railroad, 
to the amount of $2,500,000. 

By the end of September, 1870, several 
railroads in Alabama had been partly worked, 

_ which, under the operation of the general 
State aid act, would entitle them to have their 
bonds endorsed at the rate of $16,000 per mile. 
Their names and estimated lengths are as 
follows: 


Miles. 

Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad....... 800 
Cincinnati and East Alabama ‘“*........ 150 
Memphis and Savannah SP ilieroukenns 250 
Memphis and Selma SEB tis Daraie s 120 
Montgomery and Euphania io eGullet 90 
North and South Alabama ee Dios eev 200 
Selma and Gulf wrt) <sbewaus 90 
Vicksburg and Brunswick 2 pee SA 250 
DORs bn /a9 Geb olen Miah Erle ead o'ieiad ele 1,400 


The bonds to be endorsed for these roads 
amount in the aggregate to $22,400,000, which, 
together with the six millions of special aid 
granted to three of them and the Montgomery 
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and Mobile road, make in all $28,400,000. Be- 
sides the above-named, there are many other 
projected roads, of which those most likely to 
get State aid, on compliance with the provisions 
of the said law, are the following: 


Miies. 
Decatur and Aberdeen Railroad............ 120 
Elyton and Aberdeen OF OY Tibia wate aan 150 
Grand Trunk $6) sect euemtpaen 250 
Selna and New Orleans tS oe gaan hap ae 100 
Tennessee & Marion Rivers*S  ............ 150 


Their aggregate length of 740 miles is an- 
ticipated to be further extended by some other 
roads to 1,000 miles. The State aid on these 
would then be $16,000,000 more, and the 
whole amount of her liabilities, on account of 
railroads, $44,400,000. In this, however, it is 
thought she runs no risk, as competent judges 
affirm that ‘‘there is not one of the projected 
roads which, when completed, will not be 
worth more than $16,000 per mile.” On the 
contrary, it is confidently predicted that the 
roads in Alabama will add immensely to the 
wealth of the State, and be highly remunera- 
tive in time to their stockholders, as they are 
reckoned among the most important roads in 
America. ‘The shortest line between New 
York and New Orleans, between the cities of 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, and the Gulf at 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola, between 
Kansas City and Brunswick and Savannah, 
Georgia, between St. Louis and Savannah, 
Georgia, between Atlanta, Georgia, and Oam- 
den, Arkansas, between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, is through Alabama, and over her va- 
rious railroads.” 

One of the most important works of internal 
improvement, for which the Legislature was 
called upon to provide during the session of 
1870, is the removal of certain obstructions in 
the Coosa River. The Coosa is formed by the 
Oostenaula in Georgia and the Etowah, and 
passes through ‘‘the most interesting, fertile, 
and productive regions of the interior South 
—abounding in coal, iron, marble, limestone, 
slate, and water-power of the first order, stone 
and lumber unsurpassed, with climate and soil 
adapted to the culture of grain, cotton, grass, 
fruits, and almost every plant in the vegetable 
kingdom.” Its navigation, however, is ita- 
peded to a great extent by obstructions lying 
between Greensport and Wetumpka. The 
removal of these obstacles, and the consequent 
opening of a free passage to vessels on that 
river, are expected to confer inestimable bene- 
fits on Montgomery, Selma, and Mobile, par- 
ticularly the last-named city, as the circum- 
stance of cheap transportation by water would 
secure to her “some six hundred miles of 
interior trade, which now finds an outlet to 
other markets by more expensive haulage.” 
A corporation styled ‘“‘ The Ooosa River Slack- 
water Navigation Company” was formed 
under the provisions of an act ‘to amend the 
corporation laws of Alabama,” approved on 
August 18, 1868, which required of them to 
file a declaration concerning the work to be 
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done, and the time of doing it. At the last 
session of the Legislature a bill was introduced 
in the Senate “to further the improvement of 
the navigation of the Coosa River,” granting 
that company several privileges, the most 
noticeable of which is that they “shall be so 
far exempted from the operation of said act 
. to Send the corporation laws of Alabama,’ 
that four years shall be allowed them from the 
time of filing their declaration, in accordance 
with the provisions of said act, in which to 
commence work on said river, and actually in 
good faith to have expended thereon as much 
as ten per cent. of the capital stock asked 
for in the application aforesaid.” Those who 
wished to see this work executed as soon as 
 engamnte censured the allowance of such a 
elay, regarding four years to be a long enough 
time to complete the intended work altogether. 
They suggested to shorten that period to one 
year, at the farthest, or the enactment of a law 
empowering the Governor ‘to contract with 
any company which comes forward with avail- 
able means, and with a fair percentage of stock 
paid up, and which will commence work within 
a reasonable time—six or twelve months.” 
The committee reported the bill to the Senate 
with some amendments on January 12th, when 
a debate ensued, and the bill passed. On 
the same day the Governor sent to that body 
_ @ message, with the report of the commissioner 
to survey the Coosa River. In the Lower 
House, also, the bill was favorably reported by 
its committee on March 3, 1870, when the re- 
port was adopted, and the bill passed. 

In this connection it may be noted that, in 
the judgment of practical men who have paid 
careful attention to the subject for many years, 
the advantages accruing to Mobile from the 
unobstructed navigation of the Ooosa River 
would be increased a hundred-fold by the 
opening a canal sufficient to pass light-draught 
boats across a piece of land intervening be- 
tween the Oonnasauga, a tributary of the 
Oostenaula, in Georgia, and the Hiawassee, a 
tributary of the Tennessee. The said piece 
of land at the pion referred to is eighteen 
miles broad, and the place so well adapted to 
the carrying of trade and hauling goods from 
one of the regions into the other, that thirty-five 
years ago it was not unfrequently used for that 
purpose, notwithstanding the expense and loss 
of time incurred in unloading the boats em- 
ployed in that trade on one side of the isthmus, 
transporting both the boats and their freight 
on wheels across the land, and then reloading 
on the other side, to pursue their course to 
their destination. By opening this short canal, 
the water connection of Mobile would be 
“extended to the head-waters of the Tennes- 
see River, near Bristol, on the Tennessee and 
Virginia road, connecting the Gulf, by water 
communication, with 1,000 miles of interior, by 
a route 800 miles shorter than by the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers route.” - 

Of still greater importance to Mobile and 
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the whole State, is the improvement of the 
bay and harbor of that city. The improve- 
ment consists in clearing away the obstruc- 
tions which exist between the bay and the 
town, and which are of such a character that 
large ships cannot come up to the wharves, 
but must remain at anchor some twenty-three 
miles off in the open sea. 

That city is the commercial emporium of 
Alabama—the natural outlet of her produce— 
and haying transactions, not merely with Eu- 
rope, but with the West-India Islands. In the 
business season of the year, one sees—or could 
have seen before the war—seventy or eighty 
ships, giving employment to hundreds of bay- 
men and seamen. Twenty or thirty small boats 
are plying between the ships and steamers, and 
speeding from ship to ship. Some of these ships 
are taking in cotton from the steamers, others 
are discharging their cargoes from Liverpool, 
London, Havre, New York, Boston, Stockholm, 
or Bristol. Mobile, owing to the superior depth 
of water in her bay, has always been the port 
for heavy cargoes of cotton; and of these the 
most valuable since the year of fabulous prices, 
in 1865, was cleared recently for Liverpool on 
board the American ship John Brice, of 1,968 
tons. The cargo consisted of 9,908 bales, 
weighing 2,749,009 pounds, and valued at 
$696,409.20, in currency, gold being then at 
122. 

At the session of 1859-60 the Legislature of 
Alabama passed ‘‘an act for the improvement of 
the bay and harbor of Mobile,” which was ap- 
proved on February 21, 1860. The third sec- 
tion of that act defines the work intended, as 
follows: “Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That 
said Board of Harbor Commissioners shall 
have, and are hereby given, power and author- 
ity to cause a channel, at least three hundred 
feet wide, to be opened and kept open from 
the place of anchorage in the bay of Mobile, 
known as the ‘ Lower Anchorage,’ to the city 
of Mobile, of such depth, not less than fifteen 
feet at low water, as said Board shall deem 
feasible and desirable for promoting the com- 
merce of the city of Mobile.” In order to 
proceed with greater safety, the matter was 
referred for examination and judgment to the 
advisory council, consisting of General Tot- 
ten, of the U. 8S. Engineer Oorps; Professor 
Bache, Superintendent of the U. 5. Coast Sur- 
vey ; and Commander Davis, of the U.S. Navy. 
They gave their report in the same year, 1860, 
saying: ‘The improvement of the bay and 
harbor of Mobile, contemplated by the act 
above-mentioned, is the excavation and main- 
tenance of a channel, at least three hundred 
feet wide, and not less than fifteen feet deep at 
low water, in length about twenty-three miles, 
and extending from a little above Choctaw 
Point to the anchorage of the lower fleet. 
Our conclusion is, that the proposed plan of 
dredging the river and bay of Mobile is a fea- 
sible one; having arrived at the conclusion 
that the improvement of the bay and harbor 
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of Mobile, in the manner described in the act 
of February 21, 1860, is an undertaking fully 
authorized by observation and study, and may 
be entered upon with fair prospect of suc- 
cess.” The probable cost of the work they 
estimated not to exceed half a million dollars. 
The civil war, which broke out almost immedi- 
ately after these preliminary steps had been 
made, stopped all further proceedings, which 
have now been resumed. The Alabama repre- 
sentative from the Mobile district, at Wash- 
ington, introduced a bill into Congress last 
year, asking ‘“‘an appropriation of $300,000 
for the improvement of the bay and harbor 
of Mobile.” The State Legislature also took 
the matter in hand during the session of 1870. 
On February 2d, a member of the Lower 
House introduced “a substitute for the bill for 
the improvement of the bay and harbor of 
Mobile.” It provided “that the Governor 
. may issue State bonds to the amount of $500,- 
000 in aid of that work.” The matter was 
not finally settled at the last session. 
Concerning the city of Mobile, a remarkable 
bill was introduced into the Senate early in the 
session, declaring all her offices vacant, and 
depriving her citizens of the right to hold an 
election for the purpose of choosing their muni- 
cipal officers, until the city had been reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the bill. The advocates of the measure justi- 
fied it as necessary on account of disturbances 
said to have taken place in Mobile at a previ- 
ous election, negroes having been frightened 
from the polls by open, organized foree. It 
was loudly condemned by many among the 
Republicans themselves, and more by the Dem- 
ocrats, who denied the charge and termed the 
bill “‘ an insult to the Governor, an outrage to 
the people of Mobile, and a violation of the 
fundamental principles of self-government,” a 
measure prompted only by partisan spirit to 
realize partisan ends. They said the Mayor 
of Mobile was a Republican, but had become 
obnoxious to some members of the Legisla- 
ture, and must be removed; besides, the city 
of Mobile, having a large majority of white 
voters and being looked upon as Democratic, 
must be turned Republican; all which could 
not be effected except by declaring, as the bill 
declares, all the municipal offices vacant at 
once, and placing every part of the city gov- 
ernment in the hands of persons most devoted 
to the Republican party, who, by redistricting 
the city (which is a distinct provision of the 
bill), and by other means, might succeed in 
moulding her so as to become Republican. The 
bill passed both the Senate and the Lower 
House, the latter having made some amend- 
ments which were concurred in by the former 
on February 2d. The Governor signed and re- 
turned the bill on the 8th, yet declaring in his 
message: ‘‘My mind is not entirely free from 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the bill. But, 
as this doubt does not amount to a positive con- 
viction, I consider it right that the benefit of it 
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should be given to the General Assembly.” A 
motion to print one thousand copies of this mes- 
sage was carried, though several Senators 
strongly opposed it as bringing the Senate into 
discredit. A resolution offered by another Sen- 
ator, ‘‘ That the thanks of the Senate are ten- 
dered to the Governor of Alabama for the terms 
in which his message is couched touching his ap- . 
proval of the ‘act to reorganize the municipal 
government of the city of Mobile, and to pro- 
vide for the election of the officers thereof,’ ” 
was also adopted. 

Soon after this bill had passed the Lower 
House, and before it went to the Governor for 
his approval, it was fraudulently taken hold 
of by strange hands, and altered in two places. 
At the end of section 1, which declares all of 
the offices in the city vacant, an addition was 
made in the following words: ‘‘ Provided this 
shall not apply to the city tax assessor and 
city engineer,” and, in the body of section 11, 
the words ‘‘tax assessor” were erased, The 
discovery of the frauds created intense excite- 
ment, and each of the two Houses separately 
appointed a special committee to investigate 
the matter. Many witnesses were then ‘ex- 
amined, and facts brought to light which might 
spread suspicion on other acts of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, besides the subject of that 
inquiry. The guilty parties, however, were 
not found out. The Clerk of the House testi- 
fied that, the bill having passed on February 
1st, he left it in his drawer, locked, and found 
it next morning lying on his desk, when he 
discovered the alterations; that he immediately 
showed them to a member of the House, and 
to the Speaker, who directed him to write a 
message and send the bill to the Senate assoon | 
as the House was called to order. He testified 
further that this bill had disappeared from his 
desk, and been stolen out of his locked drawer, 
several times before the present occurrence, 
of which he had given notice to the Secretary 
of State, cautioning him to be on his guard and 
watch that bill. He made also the follow- 
ing statement: “I have frequently found my 
drawer unlocked, although I am satisfied of its 
having been locked by me. Frequent applica- 
tions on my part, to the Speaker and Sergeant- 
at-arms, to have the locks changed, resulted in 
a change of locks at two different times. The 
lock has not been changed since the recess.” 
The Sergeant-at-arms testified: “On the next 
morning I was requested by J. W. Squires to 
procure the bill for him for examination. I 
received the same, at my request, from the 
Assistant Clerk of the house, and handed the 
bill to Squires, and directed him to an unoc- 
cupied seat within the House, where he looked 
over the same. I was not with him during 
the time that he examined the bill. This was 
about half an hour before the House met. 
Squires returned the bill to me about the time 
that the House was called to order, or a little 
before, and I returned the same, without 
further examination on my part, to the As- 
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sistant Clerk.” Suspicions arose against Mr. 
Squires, as he was the city engineer of Mobile, 
one of the two officers in whose interest the 
addition to the first section of the bill would 
have been made. He testified under oath that 
he had the bill in his hands and examined it 
for a few minutes, but knew nothing of the 
interpolations in it. Further inquiries were 
subsequently made by special committees of 
the two Houses, but with the same uncertain 
result concerning the author of the frauds. In 


. the Lower House this second report, charging 


Mr. Squires with interpolating the bill, or being 
“cognizant of such interpolations,” was sub- 
mitted on February 23d, when a motion “ to 
lay it on the table” was carried; and a reso- 
lution “forbidding its publication” adopted. 
In the Senate it was submitted on the 24th, 
“giving no opinion as to who are the guilty 
. in making the interpolations in the 

obile municipal bill.” A senator moved 
“that the first and second reports be printed, 
together with all the evidence,” which motion 
was carried. 

Concerning the validity of the bill after it 
had been fraudulently altered, a warm con- 
tention took place among the members of the 
Legislature, some saying the bill was now a 
dead thing, not to be resurrected; others af- 
firming its force to remain unimpaired, as the 


fraudulent action of any person or party would 


not annul the intentions and acts of the legis- 
lative body. A supplemental bill “to define 
the meaning of the bill to reorganize the city 

vernment of Mobile’ was introduced in the 

ouse on February 16th, providing “that the 
interlining and erasures in the original bill 
after its passage be declared null and void, 
and that the original bill be declared in full 
force and effect.” On the 18th the bill was 
discussed, and after some opposition passed by 
a vote of yeas 44, nays 30. It was taken up 
and hotly debated in the Senate on the 19th. 
Notwithstanding several motions to stop its 
course, it went over to a third reading. This 
took place on February 22d, when the matter 
was discussed as ab initio during the whole 
day, and resumed at the night session, at 
which a motion “to indefinitely postpone pre- 
vailed by a vote of 13 to 12.” One of the 
senators changed his nay to yea, for the pur- 
pose of moving a reconsideration of the vote 
on the next day, but the subject seems not to 
have been resumed up to the final adjourn- 
ment on March 8d. 

Many facts relating to the legislative body 
of Alabama at the session of 1870 were pub- 
licly announced which were unfavorable to its 
ability. Several dozens of engrossed bills were 
returned by the Senate to the Lower House, and 
others returned by the House to the Senate, for 
the purpose of having their gross errors in the 
spelling corrected. In some of them the word 
expressing the object of the bill was changed 
into another by mistake. Both Houses ap- 
pointed committees to inquire into this matter. 


The Lower House expelled one, and did all but 
expel another of its clerks on that account. A 
member of its committee declared, however, 
that the fault was not in the clerks, but in the 
members of the House, who could not spell 
correctly. Hence the appointment of a special 
clerk was proposed, whose duty it should be 
to revise the spelling of the bills, and attend 
to their correctness, In the Senate the com- 
mittee reported that they could not find who 
the incompetent clerk was; and one of its mem- 
bers publicly averred that there were senators 
who could not write three lines correctly. 
During the session it was insinuated in the 
public papers that members of the Legislature 
could not write their names. The Democratic 
and Conservative State Committee averred the 
same, and other facts, in an address to the 
people of Alabama, saying: ‘‘ You would find 
members of the General Assembly unable to 
read or write—incapable of understanding the 
meaning of a law after being enacted by their 
votes; and unable, perhaps, to explain what 
measures they had voted for or against.” 

A more serious charge was laid particularly 
against the Senate, as a body; Republicans 
joined the Democrats in making the charge. 
The Senate consists of thirty-three members, of 
whom thirty-two are Republicans, and one is 
a Democrat. The new organic law enjoined 
the Senators first installed in office to divide 
their number, as nearly equally as possible, 
into two parts or classes of four and two years’ 
terms, respectively, and to draw lots among 
themselves to determine who should serve the 
long and who the short term. Those of the 
short term should vacate their seats at the end 
of the session of 1870, and their successors be 
chosen by the people, at the general election 
of November in the same year. The class of 
the long term should continue to occupy their 
seats for two years longer, which should be 
filled by the vote of the people at the expira- 
tion of that period. During the last session 
one of the Republican Senators urged his 
colleagues to comply with this constitutional 
provision, and, on February 16th, he offered 
a resolution “that it isthe duty of the Senate 
to classify the term of office for Senators, as 
required by the constitution.” This matter 
was made the special order for February 21st, 
when the resolution was debated and put to 
vote, and rejected; the nays having been 16, 
the yeas 10. ; 

The Republican has been the dominant par- 
ty in Alabama for several years. The Demo- 
cratic party is more numerous, almost all the 
white people in the State belonging to it; but 
a large portion of them are still laboring under 
political disabilities, while many of both class- 
es have voluntarily abstained from taking any 
part in political movements, even from voting. 
“A memorial and joint resolution to Congress, 
for the removal of the political disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States,” were intro- 
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duced into the Senate shortly after the opening 
of the session last year. The debates upon 
this subject were frequent, long, and animated. 
Many among the Senators favored the measure 
as just and expedient. One of them averred 
that in a certain county of the State, not a few 
local offices could not be filled with competent 
incumbents, on account of the fourteenth 
amendment.. On February 2, 1870, the mat- 
ter was discussed again at the day and night 
sessions. A vote being finally taken, the me- 
morial and resolutions were adopted—yeas 12, 
nays 9. The final action of the Lower House 
on this subject appears from the report of its 
sitting on February 18th, as follows: “Joint 
resolution to Congress for removal of disabili- 
ties, a motion to indefinitely postpone was de- 
feated—yeas 57, nays 10. <A substitute to 
remove disabilities from loyal citizens was 
offered, but not acted on.” 

Or reports of outrages perpetrated on loyal 
citizens, especially negroes (which reports in 
some cases were ascertained to be false, and in 
other cases the charges were reversed), the 
Governor was urged by certain parties to call 
out the militia, and he issued a proclamation, 
threatening to do so; but he went no further. 
In the Senate also, the reports of outrages 
were made the basis of a resolution calling on 
the Governor for information in writing upon 
the subject; when he answered by a-mes- 
sage dated January 27, 1870, which begins as 
follows: ‘I have received and duly. considered 
your resolution requesting information as to 
what steps, if any, have been taken to organize 
the militia under the existing laws of the 
State. For the reasons set forth in my last 
annual message, I have not deemed it neces- 
sary, nor proper, to organize any portion of 
the State militia.” 

For the education of youth, there are in 
Alabama several male and female colleges, 
academies, and institutes, single or combined, 
in which various branches of instruction are 
taught. The East Alabama Female College, 
at Auburn, last year had 133 students regis- 
teredon its rolls. 

The public-school system, properly so called, 
rests on the basis of free tuition, and is car- 
ried out under the direction of a Board of 
Education, of which, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is ex officio president, 
and which is composed of twelve members— 
two from each ‘congressional district. This 
board is organized after the manner of a legis- 
lative body. It is, in fact, a small branch of 
the State Legislature, having the regulation of 
all matters concerning the public schools as its 
peculiar province; whereupon it holds regular 
sessions to deliberate and make enactments. 
The new organic law of the State declares the 
purpose and powers of this board, as follows: 
‘““The Board of Education shall exercise full 
legislative powers in reference to the public 
educational institutions of the State, and its 
acts, when approved by the Governor, or when 
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reénacted by two-thirds of the board, in case 
of his disapproval, shall have the force and ef- 
fect of law, unless repealed by the General 
Assembly.”” The members of this board sit 
also as Regents of the University of Alabama. 
For the immediate surveillance and manage- 
ment of the schools throughout the State, each 
county has a school superintendent appointed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with the consent of the Board of Education, 
and each township, three school trustees with 
a clerk, all appointed by the school superin- 
tendent of the respective county. There are 
in Alabama sixty-four counties, with 1,485 
townships. This system is about the same 
as the previous one, the main difference being, 
that the old system had no board, vested with 
legislative powers, at its head, and the county 
school superintendents were chosen by the 
people at county elections; besides, that their 
salaries were beyond comparison smaller than 
at present, and the disposition of the county , 
share in the school fund was not left to their 
discretion. 

For carrying out her school system the State 
applies ‘‘the interest upon the sale of school 
and swamp-lands, escheated estates, militia 
fines, and special taxes upon railroad, naviga- 
tion, banking, and insurance companies: ” 

For the same purpose she appropriates, besides, an 
annual sum of about $700,000, derived mainly from the 
following sources, which during the last year yielded 
respectively as follows: 

Amount of interest on sixteenth-section fund. $136,812 59 
Interest on valueless sixteenth-section fund. . 4,167 30 
One fifth of annual revenue (as appropriated 

December 16, 1869)..........ccseccserecvese 137,290 20 
Taxes on polls (at least 180,000, at $1.90 each) 270,000 00 
Amount appropriated by section 997, revised 

00,000 00 

26,514 85 

12,950 05 
$689,335 98 

This school system, or rather the manner of 
its management, as conducted in these last 
years, was loudly complained of and de- 
nounced. Its officers were charged with wan- 
tonly wasting and misappropriating the public 
money destined for school purposes; above 
all, with doing gross injustice to the white 
children by depriving them of one-half of the 
educational means designed for their benefit, 
and closing one-half of the schools altogether. | 

At the session of 1870 “a resolution of in- 
quiry into the unlawful application of the pub- 
lic money of any part of the school found of 
Mobile County, or other public fund,” was 
introduced into the Senate and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, with power to send for 
persons and papers. For about two weeks the 
committee examined witnesses, inspected of- 
ficial books of account, and heard counsel who 
appeared before them in behalf of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
School Superintendent for Mobile County on 
one side, and the School Board of Commis- 
sioners on the other. In March 3, 1870, they 
submitted the result of their investigation in 
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a rather lengthy report; from which it ap- 


that considerable amounts of money, 
Ronging to the school fund of Mobile County, 


_had been illegally drawn and applied. 


They concluded with recommending and 
suggesting some change in the system and 
onir of officials. 

This report was received, and five thousand 
copies of it were ordered to be printed; but 


no legislative action was taken. 


Preparatory to the contest for the general 
election of November 8, 1870, the Republicans 
met in State Convention, where they renomi- 
nated State officers, as follows: William H. 
Smith for Governor; Pierce Burton for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; James T. Rapier for Secre- 
tary of State; Arthur Bingham for Treasurer. 
Their platform, accepted at the same meeting, 
was as follows: 


Resolved, That President Grant has proved hinself . 


apure patriot and a wise statesman; and that we 
pe his Administration our hearty support, rec- 
in its ability, ae wf economy, and liber- 

, the ntee of national peace and prosperity. 


, That we congratulate the country on the 
reduction of the national debt by an honest collection 
of the revenue, and by large reductions in the ex- 
penditures of the Government, thereby relieving the 
people of the burden of taxation to a large extent, 
without impairing the national faith or honor. . 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse the adminis- 
tration of Governor William H. Smith, whose con- 


duct of State affairs, under the unprecedented diffi- 


culties and troubles arising from the new condition 
of freedom and from reconstruction, plainly illustrates 
Joo Sa a tone of a just application of Republican 
es. ‘ 

- Resolved, That we point with pride to the com- 
plete system of internal improvement established in 
Alabama by Republican legislation, which, wisely 
limited by existing laws, will afford the amplest 
means of development to all sections of the State 
without impairing her credit... 

That a tariff of revenue is indispensable, 
and should be so adjusted as not to become preju- 
dicial to the industrial interest of any class or section 


_of the count peas securing to our own home pro- 


ducers and laborers fair competition with foreign 
ital and labor. . 

‘ lwed, That, as the party of peace and of equal 

rights for all men, we favor universal amnesty and 

all political disabilities, and, while 

obedience to law and order ourselves, we 

emand from our opponents submission to law and 

the cessation of all intolerance, violence, and out- 


iy aE That we favor a liberal and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, extending the opportunity for 
education to the whole people. 

Resolved, That we favor the elevation of labor, the 
stimulating of all the interests of the State, 
the oblivion of past strife, the union of all in the 
great and good work of iring, rebuilding, and 
rehabilitating our State in her new condition, and 
pressing Alabama onward and upward to the exalted 
condition of wealth and power for which God and 
Nature designed her. 


The “Democratic and Conservative party 
of Alabama,” in pursuance of a call addressed 


-to the people by its Central Executive Commit- 


tee, assembled in State Convention at Mont- 
gomery on September Ist. The following were 
the nominations made in this convention: 
For Governor, R, B. Lindsay; for Lieutenant- 


Governor, E. H. Moren; for Secretary of 
State, J. J. Parker; for Treasurer, L. F. 
McOvy. They also adopted and declared as 
their platform: 

1. That we stand ready to obey the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws passed in pursu- 
ance thereof, and the constitution and laws of the 
State of Alabama, so long as they remain in force and 
unrepealed, 

2. That we are opposed to the unjust, extravagant, 
and unnecessary taxation, both State and Federal, 
with which our people are now oppressed; to the 
wasteful squandering and embezzlement of the pub- 
lic money and public property ; and we are in favor 
of the strictest economy in public expenditures, and 
bee a rigid and prompt accountability of all public 
otlicers. 

8. That we are in favor of law and order; fair and 
peaceful elections, free from fraud and corruption ; 
and that we shall demand a fair count of the ballots 


cast. 

4, That we are in favor of confiding the govern- 
ment of the State to our own people, to men of 
known capacity and integrity, who accept the office 
for the general good, and do not seek official position 
for public plunder. 

5. That the party now in control of this State have 
obtained power by usurpation against the will of the 
people, and they have imposed enormous and un- 
necessary taxes ; they have created unnecessary and 
useless offices for the sole purpose of feeding their 
needy followers; they have, by profli extrava- 
gance and corruption, increased the debt of the State 
many millions of do and have even refused to 
execute the provisions of their own constitution re- 
lating to the classification of State Senators and their 
tenure of office ; and by numerous other enormities 
in legislation they have shown themselves unfit to 
govern the people of a free State, and they ought to 

e ejected, through the ballot-box, from the offices 
they hold in defiance of the wishes and in contempt 
of the interests of the people. 


The contest at the approaching election was 
eagerly entered upon, and fought out by both 
parties with unusual vigor and animation. The 
voting at the polls went on throughout the State 
more peaceably than had been anticipated. It 
resulted in the election of the Democratic ticket, 
except for State Treasurer; instead of Mr. Mc- 
Coy, who received but 123 votes, was elected 
Mr. Grant, another Democrat, with 76,902 
votes. The Democrats elected, also, a large 
majority of members of the State Legislature 
in the Lower House, which consists of 64 
Democrats and 36 Republicans, two of whom 
are Conservatives. The Senate remains, as it 
was, composed of 82 Republicans and one 
Democrat, they having refused to classify, and 
let one-half of their number be chosen by the 
people at this election, as has been before 
stated. The smallest number of votes cast for 
State officers by the two parties, respectively, 
was 72,538 for the Republican Secretary of 
State, and 76,902 for the Democratic State 
Treasurer; the largest was 76,292 for the Re- 
publican Governor, and 78,682 for the Demo- 
cratic Lieutenant-Governor. Taking these 
two highest figures as representing the entire 
vote at the command of each party, the whole 
vote cast in the State at the election of No- 
vember, 1870, would have been 154,923, with 
a Democratic majority of 2,389; whereas, at 
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the presidential election in November, 1868, the 
whole vote polled in the State was 148,452, 
consisting of 76,366 Republican and 72,086 
Democratic votes, with a Republican majority 
at that time of 4,280. 

Although the voting at the polls passed off 
quietly, its result was not as quietly sub- 
mitted to by several among the defeated 
Republican candidates. The first who openly 
refused to acquiesce in it was the ex-State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
new Superintendent, having duly qualified at 
the office of the Secretary of State, presented 
his commission to the Board of Education 
on November 22d, in order to take his seat 
as president, when the incumbent, Mr. Cloud, 
refused to recognize him as his successor, 
alleging that Mr. Hodgson, at the time the 
votes were cast for him, was ineligible, be- 
cause he had once sent a challenge to a cer- 
tain J. G. Smith to fight a duel with deadly 
weapons. On November 23d Mr. Hodgson 
sent a formal communitation to the Board, 
notifying them that, being the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, he had entered upon the 
discharge of his official duties, and would 
recognize no act passed by them without him, 
who was their president ex officio, As to the 
alleged grounds of his ineligibility, he said Mr. 
Cloud had legal means at hand to contest his 
election ; at the same time he denied and dis- 
proved the charge. The members of the 
Board, having held an informal meeting among 
themselves the same day, resolved to recognize 
Mr. Cloud as their president no longer. 

More worthy of note is the resistance op- 
posed to the result of the election by Governor 
Smith, as it very nearly filled the State with 
tumult and disorder. The organic law pre- 
scribes that, after a State election has taken 
place, the two Houses of the Legislature shall 
meet in joint convention within the first week 
of the session, when the presiding officer of the 
Senate shall open the sealed returns, and count 
and publish the vote before a majority of the 
General Assembly. The Legislature began 
their session according to law, on the fourth 
Tuesday, the 22d of November, 1870, and, in 
compliance with the said provision of the con- 
stitution, the Senators went in a body to the 
Hall of Representatives on the 26th, for the 
purpose of counting the vote cast for the State 
officers on the 8th, when the Secretary of the 
Senate read an injunction issued by one of the 
‘Judges of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
upon a bill filed in chancery by Mr. Smith, 
complainant, on the 25th, and served on R. R. 
Barr, presiding officer of the Senate, defend- 
ant, ‘commanding and enjoining him to desist 
and refrain from opening and publishing the 
returns for Governor, of the election held on 
the 8th of November, 1870, in the State of 
Alabama, until the further order of the court.” 
Mr. Barr announced, therefore, that he could 
not count the vote for Governor, and proceeded 
to count the vote for Lieutenant-Governor, 
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Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, 
when he declared E. H. Moren, J. J. Parker, 
and J. W. A. Sanford, duly elected to the said 
offices, respectively. Hereupon a resolution 
was offered by a Republican Senator, to the 
effect that the new Lieutenant-Governor, who 
had just been proclaimed elected, and is ex 
officio President of the Senate, should be in- 
stalled in office forthwith, and then proceed to 
count the vote for Governor. :The acting - 
President ruled the resolution out of order. An 
appeal having been made from the decision to 
the convention, Mr. Barr declined to put the 
appeal to vote; but, ordering the Senators to 
return to their chamber, he left the House. 
The Speaker took his place as temporary 
President, and put the appeal from the said 
decision of the chair to the vote of the con- 
vention, when the chair was not sustained, and 


_the resolution adopted. The new Lieutenant- 


Governor was then conducted to the chair, 
and assumed the presidency of the convention. 
After having ascertained that there were 74 
members of the General Assembly present in 
the hall, which was ten more than necessary 
to constitute a majority, as required by the 
constitution, he counted the vote for Governor 
and Treasurer, which was: For Governor: 
R. B. Lindsay, 77,721; W. H. Smith, 76,292— 
Lindsay’s majority, 1,429. For Treasurer: 
Grant, 76,902 Bingham, 74,376—Grant’s - 
majority, 2,526. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Grant 
were declared by the President duly and ton- 
stitutionally elected to the offices of Governor 
and Treasurer of the State of Alabama, re- 
spectively. On motion of a Republican Sen- 
ator, a joint committee of three was appointed 
to inform Mr. Lindsay of his election, and 
conduct him to the hall. He was received with 
warm applause, as was also the speech which 
he addressed to the convention. Before ad- 
journment a committee of three from the 
House was appointed to act with a committee 
on the part of the Senate, to conduct Governor 
Lindsay to the executive office on the morning 
of November 28th. Mr. Smith, however, re- 
fused to recognize Mr. Lindsay as Governor 
of Alabama. He regarded himself as the Goy- 
ernor elected by the people, and continued 
to occupy the executive office; whereupon a 
correspondence took place between them. 

As if he feared that violence would be used 
to eject him forcibly from the capitol, Mr. 
Smith had also quartered United States troops 
in it, and caused them to guard the Governor 
and Treasurer’s offices. Concerning this ex- 
traordinary measure, the following preamble 
and resolution were offered by a member to. 
the Lower House at its sitting of November 
28th: » 

Whereas, Article 4, section 4, of the Constitution 
of the United States, provides: 

‘¢ Sxorion 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
wt) State a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against pei and, on 


area of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
W 


a 
(when the Legislature cannct be convened), against 
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domestic violence.” And whereas, peace and order 
now prevail throughout the borders of the State of 
Alabama; and whereas, a military force belongin 
to the army of the United States has been quartere 

the ey ee of this State during the present 
session of the Gefheral Assembly, without the applica- 
tion, knowledge, or consent, of the General Assem- 
bly: therefore be it . ; 

Resolved, That, the Senate eninge. a commit- 
tee, consisting of three of the Senate and three of the 
House, be appointed to ascertain without delay upon 
whose application, by whose order, and for what pur- 
pose, the said mili force was quartered in this 
pigeeet and that the General Assembly desist from 

further proceedings until the report of said com- 
mittee be received and acted upon, 


A warm debate ensued, Republican members 
opposing the resolution, which they perhaps 
ted to conceal some further object to 
their prejudice, They held a consultation among 
themselves on the subject during a short re- 
cess, which seems to have cleared their sus- 
picions. The resolution having been taken up 
again after the recess, and put to the vote, it 
was almost unanimously adopted—yeas 83, 
nays 2. 

The course pursued by Mr. Smith, who was 
joined in it by Mr. Bingham, the State Treas- 
urer, created intense excitement throughout 
the State, not without serious apprehensions 
of public disturbances. It was generally con- 
demned by all parties. Men conversant with 
the law also made formal arguments on the 
subject, either in speeches delivered at meet- 
ings held for the purpose, or in letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Smith in the newspapers. They 
said that the law furnished him with ready 
means of redress, if he thought himself wronged 
at the result of the election; but, instead of 
using them, he had recourse to a Court of 
Chancery, which has nothing to do in the 
premises; besides that, his bill of complaint, 
so far asit appeared from the injunction issued 
on it, did not make the only interested person 
a party in the case, but aimed at a third party, a 
stranger, and its avowed object was to prevent 
the counting of the vote, which yet was the 
very first, if not the only, thing necessary to 
be done for trying and ascertaining the truth 
in the case, as if the intention of Mr, Smith, 
by hindering the count of the vote, had been 
to shut up the very door to a trial, and keep 
himself indefinitely in office. 

On November 29th Mr. Lindsay sent his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly, which was read 
in the Lower House, the Senate being then 
adjourned, it was said, on that account. He 
referred to “the remarkable and anomalous 
condition of public affairs, occasioned by the 
untoward events of the past few days,” yet 
hoped that the present “ embarrassing circurn- 
stances would soon yield to the combined ef- 
forts of patriotism and reason.” Pointing to 
the hard condition of tax-payers, especially 
small farmers, he urged the Legislature to 
relieve them “to the utmost extent possible to 
the government,” and recommended a suspen- 
sion of the penalty incurred by delinquents, 
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to save them from the necessity of an imme- 
diate sale of their cotton-crop at great sacri- 
fice. He also invited them to a review and 
modification of the entire system of taxation, 
which he characterized “ as offensive and bur- 
densome to the masses, and the mode of its 
enforcement oppressive.” He concluded by 
saying that he would at a future time call their 
attention to other important matters, which 
he deemed then “proper to withhold.” This 
message was sent by Mr. Lindsay to the Senate 
also on December 5th. 

On this day Mr. Smith sent a short message 
to the Senate, saying: “At the time fixed by 
law for the commencement of your session, I 
had satisfied myself that, at the late election in 
this State, I received a majority of votes cast 
for Governor. Actuated by this belief, I de- 
termined to adopt a legal and peaceful mode 
to have a fair and impartial count of the vote 
thus cast. After consulting gentlemen who 
are recognized as among the ablest attorneys 
in the State, I was advised, and now believe, 
that the injunction obtained was a legal and 
proper remedy.” Not doubting that the in- 
junction would be obeyed by all concerned, 
he had withheld his annual message, that he 
might state in it the reasons of his action. But 
now that the vote had been counted in disre- 
gard of the injunction, and Mr. Lindsay recog- 
nized as Governor by the House of Represent- 
atives, he could not send the annual message 
in the usual way; yet proffering himself ready 
“to submit to either House any information 
called for by resolution.” On the same day, 
and by the same person, however, he sent to 
the Senate and House of Representatives the 
other message also, submitting such informa- 
tion as he “deemed sufficient to show the con- 
dition of the State government.” 

The present bonded indebtedness of the 
State is $5,382,800, the interest on which has 
been paid as soon as matured, and her credit 
fully maintained. 

Under the general act authorizing the en- 
dorsement of first-mortgage bonds to railroads 
in the State, passed at the session of the Legis- 
lature adjourned on March 3, 1870, Mr. Smith 
had endorsed bonds of five railroad companies 
for the aggregate length of 465 miles, 250 of 
which belong to the Alabama and Chattanooga 
road. In accordance with special acts passed 
at the same session for particular roads, he had 
also issued bonds to several roads, as follows: 
Alabama and Chattanooga, $2,000,000; Mont- 
gomery and Mobile, for the section extending 
from Montgomery to Texas, $1,500,000; Mont-. 
gomery and Euphania, $300,000; Selma and’ 
Gulf, $40,000. 

Concerning charitable institutions, he com- 
mends the management and efficient working 
of the Insane Hospital at Tuscaloosa, and the 
Alabama Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind at Talladega. He mentions also the 
Freedmen’s Hospital near Talladega. It had 
been established since the war and conducted 
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at the expense of the Federal Government un- 
til the Freedmen’s Bureau was discontinued. 
On that occasion the State assumed the charge 
of the hospital, and a law was passed forbid- 
ding the reception of new patients. A few 
helpless colored people still remain as its 
inmates. 


On December 7, 1870, Mr. Lindsay com- © 


menced a suit against Mr. Smith to recover 
the books, papers, and other property, belong- 
ing to the Governor’s office, but the difficulty 
was finally adjusted harmoniously, 

The following is the Federal census of Ala- 
bama, by counties, for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
AUtaUga; «cs secaks poheaenin td 11,623 16,789 
DAKOL., Jce-cent cpeeesacke <> er 6,194 sine 
Bald wits sVeiacy tai Ga 6,004 i 
Barvours< cv ebs bv ies tees ne 29,309 30,812 
RGM a Oatnatenitsnis  iitapl4 seca ae 7,469 11.894 
THOR Ge Las ase fase 6 snne <a 9,945 10,865 
ESINOGINS Gis ieee ve cs soernes 24,474 aioe 
PENELOT EES a ttetre hi:p ctale’se vines 14,981 18,122 
Calhoun: ic. seiess ves aweress 3,979 21,539 
ROHAMIDEIE. o 8 « cieelca Luda Peis 17,562 23,214 
RMNOTORGGS.. oc cae eset ewe 11,132 18,316 
ROCA W 3 cha diene on0caehuss SG 12,676 13,877 
Lb 9 RE eee WBE TES AR 3629 15,049 
IBN, Salon sis s gue enere ee oe bowels »560 Bes lave 
WAG DINERG. cb bss snes sine enialnla 8,017 ais 
OL ok aioe cavern semen tas oo ATL 9,623 
WAIVORR Gos oe kk canceesacis® 2,537 ans 
CONECUR:. 5 isin nucidbiossweve'e 9,574 11,311 
DOR Gasss csces sh eeek ipa halen 1,945 19,273 
WOVINPEOH GS bi cainvicneesiece syns , 6,469 
6) 31) 10) SS Sr 11,156 S ehte 
DIGIC Beis Sika oa weaewarsicnns 11,825 12,195 
BAUR ER sea igch tence cdmueide 40,705 33,625 
POET. cab ots ody snave tame 126 10,705 
FURMAON OS «5 a 'uic's sa even tss Seale 14,477 nbs 
SOCAN 054.4 0)s',Swnee'eies 0:9 4.041 Sica 
DULOWAN Ss Ci ick Neco ussee cade 10,109 ait 
PAV etee: o.55 ood sccm Pelee Me 4,166 12.850 
REPRO UEN « c stoic cacse-osomicioatinmainiae 8,006 18,627 
RIOOGSVS obi oes baalees 2,959 wa 
REPOGNG. sk, co vac.ctoueheeky 18,399 80,859 
MEARS nahh o en'a nic athigiae owitoaley 21,792 acai 
PRODI 6(sro s'sia'evitesragm sh nla bieas 14,191 14,918 
WRERSGRE Se tlens hearers oaeeete 19,410 18,283 
WOT STRON 37, te bes ae aU SLE 2,345 11,746 
BRUOUIBIG sc a0 5 ovicneg.o mac’ 15,092 17,420 
MAWEENCE S53 dc coe cts teaccees 16,658 13,975 
TiBOa de Ae 5 Saba vik oe eh we Ee 21,750 jhe 
IMB ESTONG oo .66:3.50408 boeken 15,017 15,306 
DOWNGES.« 00s. eae eects 25,719 27.716 
IMEAGON S. 5 So ioraie’s sister's tab oe 17,727 26,802 
DEAIMGON «2 \9 0s Hae Koes extdience 31,267 26,451 
RE OTLO SS 55 sioie sia on aieestuiows 26,151 81,171 
MARTI ce cb vccnes ss eens 6.059 11,182 
PPG TOUAA «cs's'c0 ce kes caeesbale 9.871 11,472 
DOUG. hess vive i smeaenmicns 49,311 41,131 
Montgomery..............+. 43,704 3904 
OLGA es ies rts ass OF 12,187 11,335 
EOMLPOO Tie. tis 55 sos veka wipes 14,214 15.667 - 
> Be SA pe a 24,975 27,724 
RIOCKONS seek. pce sss bate ss be 17,690 22,316 
LLNS ER RE Ra =e a 17,423 24,485 
PRANOONGUING ad iclnss Senge sbennaet 12,006 20,059 
PURMA ON ae scene s'w peta ly ee 21,636 5,592 
PAM Cw cay vicwas f<p'eee see c 8,893 are 
Das See ae, Se a sp 12,218 12,618 
i! DV We eS OE ee 9,360 11,113 
BERN sno Sn vslnste o's o alcttaeres 24,110 035 
PRD AEOOE os i s.nie soles cloned 18,063 23,520 
TANANOOBA.S . 0/0). laf cije'ee = soln 16,963 23,827 
RE CAIOOBE 4, . wieibic 2 oa pac nee 20,081 23,200 
PCP e ecto e ts. sain ca 6,543 %,980 
Washington ..............+. 8,912 4.669 
WHGGiptie iin cicy o> ameiaieount 28,277 24,618 
Winstonwreects oa s' ae iente’s 4,155 8,576 
21a PS oe 996,988 964,201 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. The Gov- 


ernments of Germany, in union with nearly 
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‘the whole people of Germany, declared that 


one of the principal conditions of the conclu- 
sion of peace between Germany and France 
(see GeRMAN-FrENcH War), would be the an- 
nexation of the province of: Alsace, and at 
least part of the province of Lorraine, to Ger- 
many. Thus the history and the ethnograph- 
ical condition of these two provinces attracted. 
general attention, and their ultimate fate was 
awaited with considerable interest. In sup- 
port of their claims, the German people stated 
that the province of Alsace and a considerable 
portion of Lorraine had always been inhabited 
by a German-speaking people, that they had 
been torn from Germany by fraud and vio- 
lence, and that, in spite of all the efforts made 
by the French Government to denationalize. 
them, they had preserved their native lan- 
guage up to this day. A German work, es- 
pecially devoted to the investigation of the 
numerical strength of the German national- 
ity in all the countries of Europe (Béckh, Der 
Deutschen Volkzeaht und Sprachgebiet in den 
europiischen Staaten, Berlin, 1870), gives the 
following facts with regard to the gradual con- 
quest and annexation of these two provinces 
by France: Up to the year 1648 France had, 
in consequence of former encroachments of 
German territory, annexed a German popula- 
tion of about 54,000. By the Peace of West- 
phalia, France, which in the religious war of 
thirty years supported the same Protestants 
who were so cruelly. persecuted at home, 
against the Catholic Government of Austria 
and its Catholic allies, obtained a number of 
Austrian possessions, with a population of 
227,000 inhabitants. At the close of the sey- 
enteenth century Louis XIV. instituted so- 
called Chambers of Reunion, which were to 
examine which districts within the bounds of 
the German Empire had at any previous period 
been under French jurisdiction ; and the dis- 
tricts thus singled out, together with 226,000 
inhabitants, were at once seized and incorpo- 
rated with France, while at about the same 
time the Republic of Strasburg and the Bishop 
of Strasburg placed another tract of land with 
about 260,000 inhabitants under the protection 
of France. In the course of the eighteenth 
century France annexed the duchy of Lor- 
raine, with about 178,000 inhabitants, and sey- 
eral dominions of German princes in Alsace 
and Lorraine. Finally the Republic of Miihl- 
hausen and a number of districts belonging to 
several German princes, with a territory now 
numbering 290,000 inhabitants, were united 
with France in and after the year 1790. Until 
the Revolution of 1789, but little effort had 
been made to substitute the use of the French 
for that of the German language. The present 
idea of compact nationalities, coextensive with 
the boundaries of the several countries, was 
then almost unknown. Germans remained un- 
molested in the use of their language, as the 
French subjects of several German princes in 
Alsace and Lorraine had always enjoyed full 
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Aiberty in using their idiom. But, from the 


time of the Revolution, the French Govern- 


~ ment has been incessant in its efforts to make 


the German population of Alsace and Lor- 
‘raine a homogeneous element of the French 


_ Empire, and, by the gradual introduction of 


the French language into churches, schools, 
cated and all other public relations, to extir- 
pate the last remnants of the German nation- 
ality of the inhabitants. The results of these 


efforts, thus far, have not been considerable. 


_ Even to this day, there are a large number of 
communities where French is unknown. The 
number of churches and schools in which 
German is still used exclusively is very con- 
siderable, and, in nearly the whole territory 
which since 1648 has been torn from Ger- 
many, the German language is even to this 
' day predominant. This territory of the Ger- 
man language embraced, in 1861, in Alsace 
_ & population of 1,007,477 inhabitants out of a 
total population of 1,093,876, and in three de- 
artments of Lorraine (Moselle, Meurthe, and 
Wteges) a German population of 351,681 in a 
total population of 1,290,585. Thus France 
has in its eastern provinces German-speakin 
districts with a population of 1,359,158. Be- 
sides these Germans, France has in the two 
departments of Pas de Calais and Nord a popu- 


lation speaking Flemish, the dialect of Belgian - 
Germans, numbering together 341,917 inhabi- 


tants, who, added to the above number, give 
an aggregate German population of 1,701,175. 
Of these, about 200,000 are supposed to have 
more or less lost their nationality, and, with 
regard to their language, have become more 
French than German; leaving about 1,500,000 
inhabitants, who, as far as their language is 
considered, are even to this day Germans, 

In 1814 the hopes of the Germans, to have 
Alsace reconnected with one of the German 
states, were foiled by the opposition of the Em- 


_ peror Alexander I. of Russia, who demanded 


that it remain with France. Only the fortress 
of Landau with an adjacent district was given to 
Bavaria ; and Saarlouis, Saarbriick, with a few 
other places, to Prussia. When the war between 
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France and Germany took a turn surprisingly 
favorable to Germany, public opinion in the 
latter country declared itself very emphati- 
cally for the reunion of Alsace and the Ger- 
man districts of Lorraine with Germany. In 
accordance with this expression of public 
opinion, the Prussian Government began the 
reorganization of the conquered districts with 
aview to their permanent occupation. The new 
interest of Germany in the fate of Alsace called 
forth many new works on its history, the most 
important of which are Menzel, Zlsass und 
Lothringen (Stuttgart, 1870); A. Schmidt, Z/- 
sass und Lothringen (Leipsic, 1870); Wagner, 
Elsass und Lothringen (Leipsic, 1870). 

After the occupation of Northeastern France 
by the German troops, the two General Gov- 
ments of “Alsace” and “Lorraine” were 
formed out of the ste ‘territory. They 
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comprise the following districts : 
nare | Populati 
Miter | Ree.” 
I. General Government Alsace. : 
1. Department of Lower Rhine...... 1.758} 588.970 
2. Department of Upper Rhine...... 1.012} 530,285 
8. Of the Department Moselle: 
Arrondiss. Diedenhofen (Thion- 
WEN a kaka te dlvdshcdsveuuese ALT 90,591 
Arrondiss. Metz............---. 610 165,179 
Arrondiss. Saargemiind......... -587} 131,876 
4. Of the Department Meurthe: 
Arrondiss. Salzburg (Chateau 
MOURBD Gat Orucinavekaccccune 429 60,626 
Arrondiss. Saarburg............ 436 71,019 
Total General Government Alsace..| 5.249) 1,688,546 
II. General Government Lorraine. 
1. Department Meuse............... 2.405; 801,653 
2. pe cok oe WORROE Unc cccn asda de 2.348) 418,998 
8. Of the Department Moselle : 
Arrondiss. Briey.............++. .458 64,511 
4. Of the Department Meurthe: 
Arrondiss. Na QNancy),..<0-| ...<08 151,382 
Arrondiss. Luneville ........... 1.487 393 
Arrondiss. Tull (Toul).......... aol 60,967 
Total General Government Lorraine! 6.698} 1,081,906 


According to an official work on the French 
census of 1866 (Statistique de la France, 2° 
série, tome xvii., Strasbourg, 1869), the ecclesi- 
astical statistics of the two General Goverh- 
ments were as follows: 


PROTESTANTS. 
DEPARTMENTS. Catholics, Jews. Unknown. 
Total. Lutherans, Reformed, 
Upper Rhine 25 elcid. odie 458,487 53,474 34,645 17,110 14,496 144 
LOWOr DION cies wisins rein cae Sooo van 876,328 181,213 165,744 3,222 21,318 598 
MOGOLIC ...c 9 ceucberneesasteticnsS cs 429,609 _ 5,316 8,459 1,333 4,337 15 
Meowrthe . 3. i ieeeritedeshadecs sss 410.844 F287 4,268 1,996 5,240 85 
VOGRO6.. . cidsi SERRA Ecce Wemtosies ne 412,180 4,658 8,296 713 1,510 109 
MIGUBD.. «...+ss7's teeee ane ekioas é 296,777 862 195 896 801 27 


Nationalities.—According to statistical re- 
searches, especially those of R. Béckh, in his 
work, ‘“ Der Deutschen Volkszahl und Sprach- 
gebiet in den Europiischen Staaten. Eine statis- 
tische Untersuchung” (Berlin, 1870), the ter- 

- ritory of the General Government of Lorraine 
is almost wholly French, while that of the Gen- 
eral Government of Alsace is almost entirely 
German. ) 

The following towns of the General Govern- 
ment of Alsace had in 1866 more than 5,000 


inhabitants: Strasburg, 84,167; Mihlhausen, 
58,773; Metz, 54,817; Colmar, 23,669; Mar- 


kirch, 12,425; Gebweiler, 12,218; Hagenan, 


11,427; Schlettstadt, 10,040; Bischweiler, 
9,911; Belfort, 8,400; Thann, 8,154; Dieden- 
hofen (French name, Thionville), 7,376; Rap- 
poltsweiler, 7,146; Saargemiind, 6,802 ; Ars on 


_ the Moselle, 5,860; Forbach, 5,619; Bramath, 
- 5,619; Weissenburg, 5,570; Zabern (French 


name, Saverne), 5,499 ; Urbis (French name, Or- 
bay), 5,431; Barr, 5,307; Ober-Ehnheim, 5,185. 


20 AMERICA. 
. 
AREA, SQUARE MinEs. INHABITANTS, 1866. 
ay ‘ German. Mixed. French, German. French. 
Sn ainessan spoon card B1.14 7.68 9.78 444,000 86,000 
OL RDING dian: « Bois ove <a.(c oe k f i 
Th Alsace} paper hing.) ea 0.03 0.48 582,000 "7000 
Arrond. anyone 18.14 1.04 0.48 85,000 5,500 
SMI ed truie guhae Sevwlere 5 ap <8 6.87 1.33 20.47 33,000 182,000 
<- Gantgamnnd 26.63 0.98 ae 131,000 1,000 
os Balanites. ces..ssz..0 32% 3.06 4.59 12.53 27,000 84,000 
$ RAAT OOTRe oa iaie <0 ales eit 14.13 3.76 2.59 61,000 10,000 
Mop OMT 8. IR eee ee 208.15 19.41 46.83 | 1,863,000 275,500 
II. General Government Lorraine : ; 
APTOUAISN, BYICY. «20.00 0.0 san ee is o'gasince clases ogo's oes 1.08 1.68 7,000 
Department of the Vosges...............02 cece ee eens 2.76 1.63 15,000 


AMERICA. The area and population of the 


in 1870, were as follows: 


states, divisions, and subdivisions of America, 


4 Square Miles, Inhabitants, Square Miles, Inhabitants, gene as 

GPOOMANG se ick hc tilssterel cakes cees seep ness 159,814 10,000 0.0012 
British North America: : ; 

Dominion of Camada.....,...csercesececee 8,268,764 8,989,800 dave 1.22 

INGWlOUNGARG- si. rises ds 2 eos en ebes ees 40,200 130,000 pee aoe 8.07 

Prince Edward’s Island.................5. 2,173 90,000 Pee 3 othe 41.42. 

Prien Columbians) iib.n'9s ssn w clei Tey 212,989 54,600 * 8,524,126 4,264,400 0.25: ; 
MERC Delos ois or wicnenitess og cco hs pak saa aa Ae as 24 11,796 492 , 
Saint Derre and Miquelon......0....0¢0. 0008. Feat : 81 8,971 49 . 
United States, with Alaska *.................. 8,579,978 88,422,995 10.73 
TEEIOO eee « agsin¥o nienar knee wediens so eainilan koe 978,144 8,218,080 10.68 

Total North America............0.00..00 8,637,167 50,931,242 5.89 
British Honduras 13,501 25,685 1.89 
Guatemala 40,778 1,180,000 28.94 
San Salvador 1,335 600,000 81.8 
Honduras... 47,092 850,000 %.43 
Nicaragua... 58,169 400,000 6.87 
Costa Rica 21,495 135,900 6.28 

Total Central America...............-.08- 188,370 2,690,685 14.28 
West Indian Islands: 

ritish PossessionS...........eeeeeeeeeees 14,787 948,147 64.12 
Spanish Possessions Sah Sele F 

BA. 25 sviga eau 228) TEs MANO 45,883 1,414,508 ee! om 30 

NED TCO os in deiaraterweicisibcois need ee lk eee 8,596 615,574 49,479 2,030,082 171,18 
Dutch Possessions...............02002 000 5. ohare 368 34.818 94, 
French Possessions. .........-s2.seeeeeeee 1,017 3269 298.2 
Danish Possessions : 

St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix......... 119 88,231 821 
Swedish Possessions (St. Bartholomew).. 8 2,898 862.25 
mopinlicOl Maytiss. cvsstises bse sbieeges sae 10,205 572,000 56 
Republic of San Domingo................. 17,827 136,500 1.65 
Dotal West Indies s 5 65.5. ee Heat 93,810 4,065,945 43.34 

TTL ing Vitaainiaichd < vsicln aa BDietaleee deeb ercek unswe 8,231,048 10,000,000 8.095 
WM PSNCH Guan oe I ae ee wes 85,080 25,174 0.%2 
Wateb Galana. . 2 cn-cie cae dawaelde ees e see 59,806 58,841 0.98 . 
righ CHUANG Ee. . cd cchie vs vss vakuedti gee een vee 925 155,026 1.55 
MOULCUMIOIN’ 5 0 Secs cece eee ed eee ec ee ate Rees 868,235 2,200,000 5.97 
New nae SEIt ssh sx skeet eRe ab ass's 857,179 2,900,000 8.12 
ig GRA Ee wcinldns olaictapa sucka ae oameb bees 218. 1,300,000 6 
Galapagos (not inhabited) 2, none. ete 
Rd odivd 510.107 2,500,000 4.9 
Bolivia sae att 585,769 1,987,352 8.71 
| A Cee 132, 2,084,960 15.72 
Argentine Republic... 603,272 1,801,000 2.98 
Gran Chaco Ar, entino. 923,937 40,000 fo a1 
Pampas Argentinas. 7 6,000 : 
MOUS ss 03 cs voices 126,352 1,837,439 10.58 
RAE oeekal thin ih giwers de shame 66,716 240,965 38 61 
Patagonia and Fireland 376,314 40,000 0.106 
‘— ne ops wetnchiches Sit o's ahigachin Skt coene Ss 76k _ 662 0.14 
urora Islands 2 none, wee 
South Georgia Tsland not inhabited Per eeene 1,573 none, foi 
Total South America... .....0.eccevee eens 6,954,131 26,677,419 38.84 
Total North America...............0.005 637,167 50,931, 5.89 
Total Central America.....6.. 0.2. seec ence : 2,690, 14.28 
Total -W Gig ADOIOH. wiz ge wi tiedaelc wae’ hae $3,810 4,065, 43.34 
Grand total America.............+- 15,878,478 84,865,241 5.814 


* The results of the census of 1870 had not been ere when this page went to press, 


ee 
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No change in the territorial divisions of 
America took place during the year 1870. 
The proposed purchase of two Danish islands 
in the West Indies by the United States has 
for the present been abandoned, The annex- 
ation of the Republic of San Domingo to 

e United States, having received the full 
approval of President Baez, was warmly ad- 
vocated by President Grant, but failed to re- 
ceiye the sanction of the United States Senate. 
In his message of December 5, 1870, President 
Grant again recommended the measure as one 
of vast commercial importance for the United 
States. The war of the Cubans for their inde- 
pendence continued throughout the year, al- 
though they were unable to hold control of any 
place of importance. In British America, a 
rebellion in the Red River settlements, against 
the incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tony with the Dominion of Canada, maintained 
itself for several months, but was finally quelled. 

The long-continued war between Paraguay 
on the one hand, and Brazil, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Uruguay, on the other, was closed 
by the death of President Lopez of Paraguay. 

Civil wars again raged in the Argentine Re- 
public, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks, though of short duration, 
occurred in a number of other states; but, on 
the whole, the reign of order in Spanish and 
Portuguese America is becoming more and 
more established. Many of the governments of 
these states are making earnest and successful 
efforts to promote education, encourage foreign 
immigration, develop the internal resources and 
facilitate the intercourse with foreign countries. 

No progress was made during the year toward 
the adjustment of the claims of the United 
States against Great Britain growing out of 
the course adopted by that Government during 
the civil war. In his message of December 5, 
1870, President Grant also complained that the 
policy of the Mexican Government, in exempting 
from import duties a large tract of territory on 
the borders of the United States (the “ zona 
libre”) had an injurious effect upon the com- 
merece of the United States. The President 
also complained of the course pursued by the 
Canadian authorities toward the fishermen of 
the United States. 

The long-deferred peace conference between 
Spain and the allied South-American republics, 
under the auspices.of the United States, was 
opened in Washingto on the 29th of October, 
1870, but had to be adjourned in consequence 
of the absence of arepresentative from Bolivia. 
In referring to this conference, President Grant, 
in his message of December 5, 1870, signifi- 
cantly expressed the expectation that the time 
when the connection of the European govern- 
ments with American territory will cease is 
not far distant, that the commercial interests 
of the Spanish-American states will be more 
closely allied to those of the United States, 
and that thus the United States will receive 
all the preéminence and all the advantages 
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which Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay, 
contemplated when they proposed to join in 
the Congress of Panama. 

ANDERSON, Dr. Arexanper, the father of 
wood-engraving in this country, born in New- 
York City, in 1774; died in Jersey City, N. J., 
January 18, 1870. His early advantages of 
education were good for the time and the con- 
dition of the country. He was from boyhood 
desirous of becoming an artist, but his father 
was determined that he should be a phy- 
sician, and accordingly placed him, at the age 
of fifteen, in the office of Dr, Young, an emi- 
nent physician of New York, with whom he 
remained five years, and acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of the profession and of the art of dispens- 
ing prescriptions. But his heart was not in 
his profession, and, as soon as possible after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship to Dr. Young, 
he commenced engraving on wood, having 
read in an old paper a description of the art as 
then practised in Europe. His first engravings 
were executed in part on type-metal, and he 
was obliged to invent nearly all his tools, and 
to manufacture them himself. His first con- 
siderable performance was the copying of 
some of Bewick’s cuts, in a volume called the 
“ Looking-Glass.”” He could not have had a 
better master, and he acquired in a large de- 
gree Bewick’s delicacy and truthfulness of 
expression in his engravings. To describe in 
detail the works which he illustrated would 
occupy too much space. Suffice it-to say that, 
among the best known of his productions, 
are his forty illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the illustrations in Webster’s Elementary 
Spelling-book (of which over 40,000,000 copies 
have been sold), and Bewick’s birds. He illns- 
trated also the celebrated book on anatomy by 
Sir Charles Bell, and also engraved plates for 

aper currency, by order of the Government. 

e was, for about fifteen years, the only en- 
graver on wood of note in New York; and, 
from 1812 to 1862, was a leader in his art, ever 
zealous for improvement, quick to perceive and 
ready to adopt any advance in the art from 
whatever quarter it mightcome. In hiseighty- 
fourth year he prepared a new business card, 
on which was in Latin the motto ‘Bent but not 
broken.” The last piece of his handiwork was 
the engraving of a large picture, done in the 
style of the old Belgian and French schools. 
He was a great proficient in instrumental mu- 
sic, and was especially skilful as a violinist. 
He was also a pleasant and graceful writer, 
with a keen sense of the humorous, and occa- 
sionally dabbled in poetry. In his habits, at 
atime when almost every one drank freely of 
intoxicating liquors, he was strictly temperate 
and exemplary. Mr. B. J. Lossing, himself 
eminent alike as an engraver, designer, and 
author, prepared a memorial lecture of this 
pioneer among American engravers, . 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES. The Church 
Almanac for 1871 gives the following statis- 
tical summary of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States for the year 1869 
-70: 


CHURCHES. 


Communicants—Increase in 24 Dioceses and 2 Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions during the 
past year. ......6-s066- ait ioe ate 


9,856 
Number reported in 39 Dioceses 


DIOCOBES Sia koi os Cees k ecu t elias sie eRe 39 
: cS apne os and 3 Missionary Jurisdictions .218,315 
Biskeee DUTISAICtIONS ):.. 5 0. soci ese ee esc ce eeee a ap rere ae the whole 
SS a ORL a 8S RE ye : 2 urch not less than... ...... 
WHbls tumber ur Classy Pe skiweis age = © © 90's Ve ore Martisces in 87 Dioceses and 2 Missionary Juris- . 
. ne nate Oe 8 ST ee Pos CRON = ETAL on ethhl ee ctenloabtekiee erie 
ie co ee Haters in’$8 Dioceses.............- ae Paria in 87 Dioceses and 2 Missionary Jurisdic- 4 : 
; SD OCRE OE = 5h cas ar eee eae EES <i e RIN 
grit reg and 1 Migeicel 493  Sunday-school Teachers in 35, Dioceses and 2 Mis 
tTocases and 4 Mids: ionnrs sionary Jurisdictions......... ses. 
Et coty ten ong and 1 Missionary 208 Scholars in 88 Dioceses and 3 Mie wo 
: Tisensketee ee a =~ sionary Jurisdictions............ 
Cand dats for rary inst Diovesea,, 222222, °4g. Contributions in 37 Dioceses and 2 Missionary Ju- 
Baptisms—Infants in 32 Dioceses and 3 Missionary rigdi¢tions; . qhe + orien tne $5,002,721 88 
Jurisdictions... ..... eee The following table exhibits the number 
Adults in Diocites snd 9 Mitiontty “oF clergymen, parishes, baptisms, communi. 
Not specified in 6 dioceses.....-....... 3,231. cants, teachers and scholars of Sunday-schools, 
To leiose oud? Missionary 36.482 and the amount of missionary and charitable | 
Confirmations in 88 Dioceses....................-. 22,115 contributions for each diocese : 
l 4 SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
e 2 : Contributions. 
“ P 3 
DIOCESES AND MISSIONS. : F E 3 Fr E for Misiconsy 
2 a 2 4 3 Purposes. 
a) & Fs 5 é a 
=r eat pelican aMule coved eu Pawel ates aes a oie 561 oe 267 1,961 $33,729 84 
BRD FGt eS 5.5 us5 acidss oopsas cero ee euiter 6 7a i aa ap Re oan 
RORIEIORTI Oh oe probes kas en eke Sakae eebacs 47 42 S82 2,264 864 8,191 437 
Central Wow XOrk! oo. Uc. ete secs ces "9 98 1,282 8.747 989 6,680 249,116 30 
Céntiéoticnt... 22.62 co ACL bench 164 140 , 1,995 15,588 1,689 11,736 256,786 26 
IGIDSOREO Ns... irela igs henna se }oep ob ie eres 22 a1 . 824 1,559 291 2,496 23,246 90 
aston...... Sora wPeRlae sleciomlae sats sapisietem esis 25 $2 810 1,726 157 1,012 11,581 88 
MUORMIMS CooL se ce seae ct tates hehehe e ete 14 16 140 583 85 626 10,380 20 
Georgia Nie Ain ein bic cite Shad epee Ups ba as 35 31 655 2,825 288 2,163 89,156 74 
IREALE S Eia nina aide PA bee unas os dic sien eo 91 102 1,499 5,667 954 8.086 128,618 16 - 
UPAR aire acls's Gao aoeteok Pact whe te obs bane 33 88 520 2,674 470 3,625 95,536 33 
UR saldia RWS US Sak so thus ns cet ame na 40 55 313 2,057 389 2,622 42,163 81 
OMEN hao cic sla che da Vo dish ob Sipe Se SU aes 16 16 116 648 %2 599 10,720 25 
Kentucky...... imadiadwaseusced Soles es 40 85 828 8,441 123 1,178 106,841 74 
Ori WSAMG J, Star, la edt GO.N Fbhhe bee ende 94 "0 1,082 9,024 1,462 1,509 195,693 74 
Louisiana,......- PS PR arene os 31 48 §23 38,097 829 2,614 7,779 63 
Mayyiand Seer MORIOE eo RE 139| 401 9.104 13743 13a 10°388 13°70 Bi 
Massachusetts ......-.s.cccccscecseee eee] 125 85 1,480 11,392 ‘78s 9,643 | 272,078 93 
Michigan Ra ete i ele ah aebeara hs x i 8 1,284 6,072 80 6,03 134,666 o 
PRGBOUA fo oc sox score en nena bed ‘ p 
Mississippi... 00.0.0... eee bec 28 45 379 1.267 159 1,038 | 18,000 00 
Eat ter Site at Ae Sey ne hiiceqe oes = pe me sl ot on sitet g 
7 ie Rae git i ser eat, oa . 
New Hampshire................ pareahea ers £2 22 138 1,173 115 894 8,189 78 
New Jersey...... SS SARL URE vee] 122 | 119 2,027 10,032 1,309 10,950 | 338,726 59 
INGE MORK 0 2¢ aie sic s's spon eins adenponn sn Saeae 293 181 8,659 19,829 1,993 18,141 452,548 24 
Worth/Carolinas.. so ccc cue sces eee bane es 51 WB 731 3.239 Pe52 096 17,777 97 
PVF k ws skid Mio Uzi ed berated 96 111 1,049 9,190 1,115 8.975 | 185,584 40 
ecoperivania Ziel Sh * eereemiesaeh be Resta “wis a i aoe a be re pe hyn tS 
Hhode Holand... 3... iteeshe staan 41 36 619 4.705 653 5,364 | 128,152 81 
Bomb Oaroling «0%... «sw dtbse<beeraece 53 60 505 2,991 193 1,271 46,119 23 
OEOESCE 45's aiah'ns + » 2s cogelane ema Cee eing 87 338 897 2,257 hee 1,852 tes 
PROMI cckl ss 0 6 aici vino ca uh ba we Shab ante MaMa aes 25 35 625 1,976 224 1,419 17.507 00 
INORIODAL 5 isis o/s w'sKs eo Orbetood vate’ 30 43 338 2.575 209 1,700 18,771 11 
BUEN MD it < caine} cans nad pan ate Re ey 128 172 1,406 9,190 1,169 4,987 81,976 00 
“A paca MOTE..csstevenccune touneeeite n> - od yon rs se pret = 
sconsin..... shat 2 aed BA: pees i . 
Oregon and Washington...............55 12 ».18 99 831 xe 628 80,000 CO 
Arkaneas and Indjan Territory........... 9 adda aes wens ery Sus 
AMMO 0 ic aS Sold eW ice ve Gente oe Ct Wl? Seb2 ace Bete R erie 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming... 13 RHEE £50 exet . esse 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah.............. 9 9 i01 161 48 522 9,086 52 
C3 hag LURE ES | BRR ae ot ceed ve 05 ara ir. AaAs gree Jars Th: 
Nevada and Arizona... 5 4 87 136 53 518 pr 
Western Africa.... 13 ashe sits Sas PEEP “hog - 
China and Japan. 9 rats ans eat ee ee 
Europe......... 4 4 Sui Jehe beeg pas 3 
Haytlsneaviede.s- 3 Rae 20 46 6 53 : 
The statistics of the bishops of other of Canterbury.—Canterbury (archbishop), Lon- 


®branches of the Anglican Communion were, in 
1870, as follows: 


I. Toe Cuuron or Enetanp.—1. Province 


* Taken from the Convention Journal of 1869, 


don, Winchester, St. David's, Llandaff, Nor- 
wich, Bangor, Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Ely, Rochester, Lichfield, Hereford, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and 
Wells, Oxford, Chichester, St. Asaph, and 
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suffragan bishops of Nottingham and Dover, 
both appointed in 1870; total 28, 2. Province 
of York.—York (archbishop), Durham, Ripon, 
* ong Carlisle, Manchester, Sodor and Man ; 


Il. Tae Cuvron or Iretann.—1. Province 
of Armagh.—Armagh and Clogher (arch- 
bishop), Meath, Down, Tuam, Derry, Kilmore ; 
total, 6. 2. Province of Dublin.—Dublin (arch- 
bishop), Ossory, Cashel, Killaloe, Cork, Lim- 
erick; total, 6. 

Ill. Tue COnvron or Scornanp.— Moray 
nee), Aberdeen, Argyll, Brechin, Edin- 
b lasgow, St. Andrew’s, and a coadjutor 
of the Bishop of Edinburgh; total, 8. 

IV. Tue Onvron w tHe Corontes anv De- 
penvencies. — Adelaide, Antigua, Auckland, 
Barbadoes, Bathurst, Bombay, Brisbane, Cal- 
cutta (metropolitan), Cape Town (m etropolitan), 
Christ Church, New Zealand (metropolitan), 
Colombo, Columbia, Dunedin, Falkland Islands, 
Fredericton, Gibraltar, Goulbourn, Grafton 
and Armidale, Grahamstown, Guiana, Huron, 
Jamaica, Kingston, Labuan, Madras, Maritzburg, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Montreal (metropolitan), 
Nassau, Nelson, Newcastle, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Perth, Quebec, Rupert’s 
Land, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Sydney (metro- 
politan), Tasmania, Toronto, Victoria, Welling- 
ton, Waiapua; total, 46, of whom 5 metropoli- 


VY. Misstonary Bisnops.— Central Africa, 
Honolulu, Jerusalem, Melanesia, Niger, Orange 
River, Zululand; total, 7. Another missionary 
bishop was to be appointed for Madagascar. 

VI. Rermep Bisnors.—Norwich, Colombo, 
Tasmania, Rupert’s Land, Victoria, Nelson, 
Gibraltar, Bombay, Mauritius, Winchester, 
ate Free State, Labuan, St. Asaph, Hono- 
lula, Wellington, Sierra Leone; total, 16. 

The conventions of the Dioceses of Illinois 
and Pennsylvania have passed resolutions, pro- 
viding for the division of each diocese. In Illi- 
nois, the proposed new diocese will contain 
20,266 ere miles, and a population of 1,137,- 
708, while the old diocese will contain 25,224 
i ia miles, and a population of 1,406,205. 
The new diocese will be bounded, as indicated 
in the Bishop’s Convention address, by a line 
running east and west on the south line of 
Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Mason, Taze- 
well, McLean, Ford, and Iroquois Counties, and 
the sum of $40,000 will be raised as a fund for 
- the support of the episcopate. 

The institution of a Federate Council, con- 
sisting of the bishops and delegates of all the 
dioceses of one State has now been fully intro- 
duced into the Church. The Federal Council 
of the Dioceses of New York, Western New 
York, Long Island, Albany, and Central New 
York, was held in the city of New York in 
October. 

In November, 1869, a conference of the Evan- 
aetee party of the Church, held in Phila- 

elphia, adopted a resolution, requesting the 
bishops supposed to sympathize with the prin- 
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ciples of the party, namely, the bishops of 
the Dioceses of Ohio, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Kentucky, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nevada, to consider whether there be 
grounds for presenting for trial any (High 
Church) bishop, or bishops, who may be al- 
leged to hold and to have taught publicly, or 
privately and advisedly, doctrines contrary to 
those held by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Some of the bishops, to 
whom this request was addressed, in emphatic 
terms expressed their dissent from the spirit 
of the resolution of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and declined to be a party in its execu- 
tion. The first to express himself in this sense 
was the Bishop of Delaware. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, endorsing the declaration of the 
Bishop of Delaware, addressed a letter to one 
of the members of the Philadelphia Conference, 
in which he says of the request: “‘ After care- 
fully weighing the subject-matter of your com- 
munication, I beg leave to say that I think the 
resolution submitted to me is unwise, uncanon- 
ical, and invidious, and injurious to the best 
interests of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
I therefore decline, as one of the bishops 
named, to take action in the premises,” ; 
The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Board 
of Missions was held in New York, October 
24th, and the following days. The expenses 
of the Domestic Committee were reported to 
be $127,854; the receipts $95,987.30; leaving 
a deficit of $31,866.71. The receipts of the 


Foreign Board were $80,063.58 ; the expendi-. 


tures, $87,415.68. The report of the Commis- 
sion of Home Missions to Oolored . People 
states that nineteen new schools have been 
established. The number of teachers employed, 
including clergy, is thirty-nine; the number 
of scholars is 2,069. The receipts up to Oc- 
tober 1st, including balance in the treasury, 
are $17,581.38, 

The anniversaries of the Evangelical or Low 
Church party of the Church were held in New 
York, on October 18th, 19th, and 20th. Among 
those who attended them were Bishop Johns, 
of Virginia; Bishop Eastburn, of Massachu- 
setts; Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Cummins, of Kentucky. The ‘Evangelical 
Knowledge Society” reported receipts, $45,- 
622 ; expenditures, $43,487; property, $82,242. 
The American Church Missionary Society, 
which held its anniversary on October 19th, 
reported its receipts at $64,564; the ex- 
siserb bape exceeded this amount, leaving the 

ociety somewhat in debt. The receipts of 
the Evangelical Education Society amounted 


to $48,287.71; the expenditures to $44,545.46 ; 


fund on hand, to $3,742.25. The students en- 
joying the beneficiary aid of the Association 
are required to answer certain written ques- 
tions relative to the cardinal doctrines of 
Evangelical religion, such as the Bible the 
sole rule of faith as opposed to the dogma; 
the Bible and tradition the joint rule of faith ; 
justification by faith as opposed to justification 
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by sacraments; and the exclusive priesthood 
of Ohrist as opposed to a human priesthood. 

The long-continued movement for an in- 
* crease of bishops in the Church of England has 
proved so far successful, that in 1870 the Bishop 
of Lincoln and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
received suffragan bishops as assistants. They 
received the title of Suffragan Bishops of Not- 
tingham and Dover. 

The question of introducing lay delegation 
into the Church of England attracted great 
attention. The Convention of York adopted 
a resolution recommending the more extensive 
use of the unpaid services of accredited laity, 
and a committee was appointed to consider 
whether, “‘ without invading the spiritual and 
constitutional rights of convocation,” any 
methods might be devised for obtaining the 
sanction and assistance of the laity ‘‘in matters 
for promoting our holy religion or the welfare 
of the Church.” This was adopted by way of 
amendment to a resolution moved by Arch- 
deacon Churton, which asserted the right of 
the laity to be represented in Church councils 
by members of their own order. The foremost 
champion of the cause was the new Bishop of 
Salisbury, who read a paper concerning it at 
the Church Congress in Southampton. An in- 
fluential meeting for the discussion of the sub- 
ject took place in November in Nottingham, 
under the presidency of the suffragan bishop 
of the diocese. <A resolution, affirming the 
principle of organizing a body of laity for 
united deliberation with the clergy, was pro- 
posed by Lord Belper, and seconded by Earl 
Manyers. Next, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons moved “ that the proposed lay body 
consist of members of the Church of England, 
and be formed partly of official and partly of 
elected members, the official members to be 
the lord-lieutenant, peers, privy-councillors, 
baronets, knights having property in the coun- 
ty and boroughs therein, lay chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and mayors; the ' elected 
members to be chosen by the several rural 
deaneries, as the persons best qualified to rep- 
resent the laity of the Church.” The duke of 
St. Albans seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. A letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to the bishop was read, saying that for 
many years it had been his special desire to see 
an organized codperation between the bishop 
and the clergy on the one hand, and the laity 
on the other, and expressing his interest in the 
present movement for ‘‘lay organization in the 
Church.” 

~The Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury declared in favor of a revision of the 


English Bible; and two committees of revi-. 


sionists, one for the Old, and one for the 
New Testament, were consequently appointed. 
The committee invited several distinguished 
scholars of other churches, as Principal Fair- 
bairn, Professors Milligan and A. J. David- 
son, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Dr. Alexander 
Roberts, Dr. Angus, and Dr. J. H. Newman, to 
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take parts in its labors, and most of them ac- 
cepted. The Convocation of York, on the 
other hand, was nearly unanimous in refusing 
to join in the revisionary movement, and Bishop 
Coxe, of Western New York, published, in 
a Church paper of London, a remonstrance 
against a revision of the Bible by one conyvo- 
cation of the Church of England. 

The presence in England, at the beginning 
of the year 1870, of the Greek Archbishop of 
Syra and Tenos gave a new impulse to the 
negotiations for establishing closer relations 
between the Anglican and the Greek com- 
munhions. On the 4th of February, 1870, a 
conference took place between the archbishop, 
attended by the Archimandrate Stratalis and 
Mr. Lymbas on the one hand, and the Bishop of 
Ely, attended by the Rey. George Williams, and 
Rev. F. Meyrick, well known as prominent 
champions of the intercommunion movement, 
on the other, The archbishop classed the points, 
on which the two churches differed, under three 
heads, namely: thingsto be corrected; things 
to be discussed; and things to be tolerated. 
On the first head he ranged but one point, 
namely, the doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and he insisted that the doctrine 
of the Church of England respecting it must 
be corrected before there could be any hope 
of union between the two Churches. The 
Bishop of Ely handed to the archbishop a 
peper stating the doctrine of the Church of 

ngland on the procession, and the latter con- 
ceded that the doctrine set forth in the pam- 
phlet was fully orthodox, and agreed with | 
the doctrine of the Greek Church, which holds 
that the Holy Ghost eternally proceeds only 
from the Father, while she admits that in time 
he proceeded from the Son by means of teugis. 
Nevertheless he declared that the removal 
of the jilioqgue from the creed of the English 
Church was an indispensable condition of the 
union of the Churches, and that the Greek 
Church would not be satisfied, if, while retain- 
ing the word jilioqgue, the English Ohurch 
nevertheless anathematized the doctrine of the 
processions in the form of an anathema drawn — 
up by the archbishop himself. Knowing, 
however, the orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land, he promised to explain it to the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and to 
the Holy Synod of the kingdom of Greece, 
and to try to stir up a desire of union among 
the people. In the latter part of the year, the _ 
intercommunion movement suffered a great 
check by the proselytizing efforts made in 
behalf of the Greek Church by the Rey. Dr. 
Overbeck, formerly a Catholic priest of Ger- 
many, who has joined the Greek Church and 
has been authorized by the Holy Governing 
Synod of Russia to open a chapel of the Greek 
Church in London. The Rev. George Wil- 
liams, one of the principal promoters of the 
scheme, said, at the Church Congress at South- 
ampton, that it was difficult to imagine lan- 
guage more bitterly hostile to the Anglican 
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Communion than that employed by Overbeck ; 
and that his scheme for opening a chapel in 
London for the celebration of the Liturgy of 
_§t. Chrysostom in English could only result in 
a new schism. Ohancellor Massingberd in 
manner expressed his regret at learning 
that the Holy Governing Synod of Russia had 
authorized Dr. Overbeck to open this chapel. 
The Free Church of England, an ecclesiasti- 
eal body which originated in the dissatisfac- 
tion of some members of the established 
Church with ritualistic practices, is reported to 
assume larger dimensions. Established by the 
enrolling of its constitution in the Higher 
Oourt of Chancery in 1863, the new church 
has already a respectable number of congrega- 
tions in different parts of the country, and has 
a regular ecclesiastical organization, with a 
bishop. The organ of the Church is the Free 
Church of England Magazine, and a convoca- 
tion was held on June 29th. The Free Church 
of England has appealed to the public for an 
extension fund of £50,000, the subscriptions 
up to the time of the appeal having been 
£8,500. According to its manifesto, the ob- 
ject of the Free Church of England is, not to 
interfere with the labors of any Evangelical 
Protestant community, whether established 
or non-established, but to introduce the Gos- 
pel of Christ into those parishes in which the 
clergy, by excessive ritualism and departure 
from the faith, are leading the people to Rome, 
and to assert the right of the laity in all mat- 
ters affecting the agency and the work of the 
Church, especially where the laity are suffer- 
ing from an undue or arbitrary authority of 
the clergy; not to engage in religious contro- 
versy, but to conduct the public worship of 
the Church with a pure liturgy, in accordance 
with the doctrine of the Reformation. The 
promoters further declare: ‘We are free— 
_ free to go into any parish and preach the Gos- 
2 of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
ree to use a revised book of Common Prayer. 
Free to unite laity with the clergy in the gov- 
ernment and work of the Church. Free of 
all state support and control. Free to inter- 
change services with the clergymen of all 
Evangelical denominations. And free to hold 
communion with all who, in every place, call 
on the name of Jesus Christ our Lord—both 
theirs and ours.”” Among other explanations 
of the scheme of the Free Church, is one that 
it adopts, with certain exceptions, the thirty- 
nine articles and rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land; that its government endeavors to com- 
bine the chief advantages which are offered 
by the three prevailing forms of ecclesiastical 
polity, as seen in Episcopacy, Presbytery, and 
ndependency ; that, in addition to the baptism 
of children, the Free Church of England, fol- 
lowing the rubric of the Church of England, 
gives full liberty to its ministers to baptize 
adults, by immersion, on a personal profession 
of their faith; and that the Free Church of 
England is different from other religious bod- 
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ies, but does not separate itself either from the 
ministry or communion of any other part of 
the Catholic Church. 

The disestablished Church of Ireland was 
actively engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. A general convention met at Dublin on 
February 15th, to decide on the draft of a 
constitution which had been prepared by a 
committee, It adjourned in March, met again 
on the 18th of October, and closed its delibera- 
tions in November. The Duke of Abercorn’s 
motion for a separate House of Bishops, with 
the proviso that seven must agree upon any 
veto, passed. As regards the question of the 
nie of time which the veto of the House 
of Bishops should operate, the Duke of Aber- 
corn again prevailed with a motion, which was 
carried by 346 to 110, which allows the bishops’ 
veto to be valid even at the next synod, what- 
ever the majority of the other orders, provided 
that two-thirds of the bench are present, and 
agreed, and that they give their reasons in 
writing. The bishops will be elected by the 
diocesan convention, but the House of Bishops 
will in all cases be the court of selection, when 
the diocesan synod does not elect by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of each order a clergy- 
man to fill the vacant see. The Primate 
(Archbishop of Armagh) shall be elected by 
the bench of bishops out of their own num- 
ber. The property of the church is to be 
vested in a “Representative Church Body,” 
which is to be permanent. It is to be com- 
posed of three classes—the ex-officio, or arch- 
bishops and bishops; the elected members, 
who are to consist of one clerical and two lay 
representatives for each diocese; and the 
codpted members, who are to consist of per- 
sons equal in number to the number of such 
dioceses, and to be elected by the ex-officio and 
representative members. The elected mem- 
bers are to retire in the proportion of one-third 
by rotation. On motion of Master Brooks, 
amended by the Duke of Abercorn, a com- 
mittee of twenty-four persons was appointed, 
one-half selected frdin the bishops and clergy, 
and one-half from the laity, “to consider 
whether, without making such alterations in 
the liturgy or formularies' of our Church as 
would involve or imply a change in her doc- 
trine, any measure can be suggested that may 
be calculated to check the introduction and 
spread ‘of novel doctrines and practices op- 
posed to the principles of our Reformed 
Church.” 

The income of the Church Society of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, in 1870, amounted 
to £3,078, and the applications for aid were 
set down at $4,289. With regard to the in- 
come of the clergy, the annual report stated 
that the minimum stipends of £150, which it 
was the desire of the society to attain, are still 
far from being reached. . 

The question of disestablishing the Anglican 
Church begins to be discussed in India. The 
government of India has, it appears, consulted 
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the Bishop of Calcutta and the Bengal govern- 
ment with respect to a scheme for relieving 
the state of the charge for chaplains at the 
presidency towns and some of the larger Mo- 
fussil stations; and it is stated that the opin- 
ion is growing that the time has come when 
the civil members of the English Church in 
India may fairly be asked to support their own 
clergy, leaving the state to provide for the 
spiritual need of the army. 

The Anglican bishops in South Africa, in 
February, 1870, held a provincial synod to 
consider the constitution and canons of the Cape 
Church, which has selected the title of ‘The 
Church of the Province of South Africa.” The 
chief discussion was on the question whether 
Bishop Gray (the Metropolitan) was to receive 
the title of archbishop or not. After a long de- 
bate, it was decided that his duties assimilate to 
those of an archbishop, but that he should for 
the present be known as the Metropolitan. 
Bishop OColenso delivered a long address at 
the fifth session of the Church council of his 
diocese on May 31st. It consisted for the most 
part of comments on the new ‘Church of the 
Province of South Africa”—an organization 
severed, as the speaker said, from the mother 
Church of England, and governed by rules 
which are in some respects directly at variance 
with the laws of that Church. Addresses to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
adopted, A new missionary bishop was ap- 
pointed for Madagascar. A correspondence 
took place between the Metropolitan of Cape- 
town and the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
cerning the consecration of the Rey. Mr, 
Webb for the vacant Orange Free State 
bishopric. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
insisted on the new prelate taking the oath of 
allegiance to him as English Primate, and not 
to the Metropolitan of Capetown. Bishop Gray 
objected that it would put it in the power of 
his new suffragan to create another Colenso 
scandal by making appeals to a court that 
disclaims having authoritysover unestablished 
churches. The matter was settled by causing 
Bishop Webb to be consecrated by one of the 
bishops of Scotland. ; 

The attempt to make the Anglican Church 
a state Church in the Sandwich Islands, under 
the new name, “The Reformed Catholic 
Church,” has met with a severe check. The 
members of the only church which has been 
established—the Cathedral Church in Hono- 
lulu—rebelled against their church rulers, and 
the ritualistic services which had been intro- 
duced. As a consequence, Bishop Staley re- 
turned to England, and tendered to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his resignation as Bishop 
of Honolulu. 

ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, a re- 
public in South America. President from 1868 
to 1874, Domingo F. Sarmiento, born, 1811, at 
San Juan, and descended from an ancient no- 
blefamily of Spain. In consequence of the part 
he took in the civil war in his country, he was 


obliged in 1831 to flee into Chili, whence he 
returned in 1836. In 1840, he had to leave 
his country a second time, and was well re- 
ceived in Chili by President Manuel Montt. 
He devoted himself chiefly to the establish- 
ment of schools and newspapers, and for three 
years was the principal of a normal school. 
During a journey through the United States 
and Europe which he undertook as the com- 
missioner of the Chilian Government, he 
gained the friendship of many prominent men, 
like Guizot, Horace Mann, Alexander Hum- 
boldt, etc. In 1857 he joined General Urquiza 
in his war against the dictator Rosas, and took 
part in the great victory of Urquiza at Monte 
Caseros. After the overthrow of the rule of 
Rosas, he was appointed at Buenos Ayres In- 
spector-General of Schools, and labored in this 
position with great zeal and success for the 
diffusion and elevation of popular instruction. 
In 1860 he was appointed Senator and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet; in 1862, Governor of San 
Juan; in 1864, ambassador of the Argentine 
Confederation to the United States. He pub- 
lished after his return from Europe, in 1847, a 
work on “Popular Education;” and in later 
years a biography of Lincoln, a work on the 
public schools of the United States, and others. 
He is generally regarded as one of the most 
cultivated statesmen of South America, and 
as President has been chiefly intent upon in- 
troducing good public schools into all the com- 
munities of the republic, and upon encoura- 
ging immigration. 

The following table is an abstract from the 
latest official documents concerning the area 
and population of the republic. The figures of 
the areal extent are taken from the Rejistro 
Estadistico de la Republica Arjentina, while 
the population is given according to the official 
census of 1869. The provincial capitals have 
the same name as the provinces (with the ex- 
ception of Entre Rios, the capital of which is 
Concepcion) : 


. Population of 

PROVINCES. Square Miles Populat’on, apitals, 
Buenos Ayres epee + 122. 0Gn: 495,107 177,787 
Santa Fé........... 20,857 89,218 10,824 
Entre Rios........: 52,110 134,235 6,050 
Corrientes......... 62,548 129,023 10,546 
La Rioja 2.060584 86,483 48 4146 g 
Catamarca...... che 483 79,962 5,718 
San Juan........... 34,400 60,819 
Mendoza........... 67,758 65,413 8,124 
Cordova..........4. 2,549 210,508 28,523 
San Luis........... 20,857 53,294 _ 8,748 
Santiago del Estero} 36,483 132,898 W745 
Tucuman.......... 16,371 108,904 17,438 
Saptay Ko. Pe Sai sie pasts 2,131 s 11,716 
DUIOR s vcccne toeaaae 1,274 40,362 3,072 

Motaliniissi <2 603,271 1,736,922 303,633 


To the above number of inhabitants must be 
added: 1. An army of 6,220 men, who were 
engaged in the war against Paraguay at the 
time the census was taken. Besides, the re- 
public claims the following territories: 2. 
Gran Ghaco Argentino, with an area of 260,- 
613 square miles, and 45,000 inhabitants; 3. 
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Patagonia, with 364,854 square miles, and 
25,000 inhabitants; 4. Pampas Argentinas, 
with 93,823 square miles, raj 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, which would make an aggregate area for 
the republic of 1,322,561 square miles, with a 
population of 1,833,212. The population of the 
cities was 610,432 ; the rural population, 1,114,- 
160; the island and river population, 12,330. 
According to the last census, the po ulation of 
the city of Buenos Ayres was 177,787, 88,126 
of whom were foreigners, namely: 41,957 Ital- 
jans, 13,998 Spaniards, 13,402 Frenchmen, 
2,189 Germans, 542 Austrians, and 603 born 
in the United States. The budget for 1869-70 
fixes the revenue as follows: Import duties, 
10,990,000 pesos fuertes; export duties, 2,000,- 
000 ; storage, 260,000 ; postal service, 105,000 ; 
stamp tax, 255,000; interest on 17,000 shares 
of the Central Railroad of Ar entina, 116,620 ; 
various receipts, not specified, 50,000. Total, 
13,776,620 pesos fuertes, or $12,674,490, The 


expenditures during the same period were es-. 


timated at 1,297,990 pesos fuertes for the De- 
partment of the Interior, 111,440 for the De- 
pesoens of Foreign Affairs, 8,452,727 for the 

epartment of Finance (including interest on 
State debt); 768,271 for the Department of 
Justice, and 3,757,646 for the Department of 
War and Marine. Total expenditures, 14,387,- 
646 pesos fuertes, or $13,236,634. Excess of 
expenditures over revenue, of $562,144. The 
consolidate debt on December 31, 1868, con- 
sisted of: 


Pesos Fuertes. 

British loan of 1824 at 6 per cent. interest...... 4,378,150 
British loan of 1824 at 3 per cent. interest....... 5,257,210 
Other foreign debt... 05 vie sen vce rcetinseraveced 2,080,402 
British loan of 1868 (£2,490,000 sterling)........ 12,201,000 
. Total foreign debt..............sc-eeeeeee 23,916,762 


Consolidated national funds, at 6 per cent. in-' 
terest and 1 per cent. amortization......... 11,740,706 
Consolidated national funds, at 6 per cent. in- 


- terest, and 234 per cent. amortization...... 2,268,245 
Funds of the Province of Buenos Ayres: 
At 6 per cent. interest, and 3 per cent. 
amo RMI ces Wn enc aae Se howe adele 44,000 
At 9 per cent. interest, and 3 per cent. 
GINOXUIEALION voc cdoasccavccuduvescccs 1,475,600 
MOL GONG | isch dbesccses Ek sina 40,145,313 


Each of the fourteen provinces has, besides, 
a budget of its own, the above sums being 
mostly applied to the expenses of the General 
Government, for collection of duties, and for 
the War and Marine Departments. Buenos 
Ayres, the most important of the provinces, 
has an annual budget of expenditures of over 
2,000,000 pesos fuertes, 
_ The army consists in time of peace of 2,909 
infantry, 2,861 cavalry, and 712 artillery. To- 
tal, 6,482 men; not including the militia and 
national sands of Buenos Ayres, It is under 
command of 29 generals, and 632 officers of all 
grades. The marine is composed of 7 vessels-of- 
war, one of which has an armament of 12 guns, 

The imports and exports at the port of Buenos 
Ayres in 1868 were, to the United States and 
to Europe, and other countries of South Amer- 
ica as follows: 
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EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 

COUNTRIES, ew 
Pesos Fuertes. Pesos Fuertes, 
Great Britain eeeeeseeure 8,870,000 9,790,000 
Bravioe .. v.nsesee¥eabean 6,650,000 11,040,000 
Belgaum... ..ssepasssaeve 8,460,000 570,000 
TOQNY di s/ccca vataed poe mern 1,060,000 1,870,000 
ons ‘vob np the dag onda 840,000 1,720,000 
ys Art er 60,000 1,480,000 
OT ARR Era Ee | 80,000 960,000 
United States........... 2,810,000 2,180,000 
Brame asadt ches ehnacetee 610,000 3,810,060 
URURRE coseccndsace ce 20,000 1,760,000 
C9} |: GRA) y (eh a aa 220,000 490,00!) 
ATROMUINAs 6 dio. ons sees en 2,110,000 
Other Countries........ 730,000 810,000 
tals tiated dates 24,860,000 38,590,000 

Oe $22,871,200 502, 


The principal articles for export, and their 
value, were: hides, 7,200,000 pesos; sheep, 
goat, and deer skins, 2,100,000 pesos; wool, 
9,200,000 pesos; horse-hair, 300,000 pesos; 
tallow, 4,300,000 pesos; salted beef, 800,000 
pesos; ostrich-feathers, 100,000 pesos. The 
entries at the port of Buenos Ayres, in 1868, 
consisted of 1,196 vessels, together of 342,016 
tons; clearances during the same period, 1,306 
vessels, together of 349,647 tons. Besides the 
above, which were’ all sailing-vessels, 1,083 
steamers entered and cleared at the port of 
Buenos Ayres in 1868. According to the mes- 
sage of President Sarmiento, at the opening 
of the national Congress, the length of rail- 
roads in operation on December 31, 1869, was 
534 miles; in course of construction, 70 miles; 
contracts had been entered into for the con- 
struction of 243 miles; and new concessions 
made for 467 miles, The telegraph-lines in 
operation, according to the presidential mes- 
sage, extended over 975 miles. 

The number of agricultural colonies, estab- 
lished by. the emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries, is increasing, and most of them afein a 
very prosperous condition. Their population 
was, according to the latest dates (of 1867—’68), 
as follows: 1. In the province of Santa Fé: Es- 
peranza, 1,648; San Geronimo, 1,210; San 
Carlos, 955; Helvetica, 550; OCoronda, 275; 
Nueva California, 170; Colonia Francesa, 225 ; 
Sunchales, 164; Emilia, 608; San Justo, 106. 
2. In the province of Cordova: Frayle Muerte, 
140. 8. In the province. of Entre Rios: San 
José, 1,770; Villa Urquiza, 532. 4. In the 
province of Buenos Ayres: Baradero, 1,311; 
Carmen de Patagones, 125; Chubut, 188, 5. In 
the province of Salta: Rivadaria, 825. 

In April a formidable rebellion broke out in 
the province of Entre Rios. It was instigated 
by General Lopez Jordan, a son-in-law of Gen- 
eral Urquiza, and, its first act was to surprise 
Urquiza in his palace in San José, to murder 
him in the bosom of his family, to plunder 
and sack his palace, and to confiscate his prop- 
erty. The murderers then proceeded to the 
assassination of two of Urquiza’s sons in the 
town of Concordia, the arms of one of them 
being pinioned by his own partner in business, 
while he was shot down on the verge of a 
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cemetery to which he had been beguiled. 
The leader of the insurgents, Lopez Jordan, 
forced the State Assembly to appoint him 
Governor; and he, accepting and approving 
of all this bloodshed and crime, issued procla- 
mations in favor of liberty and freedom, and 
sought an immunity from punishment by ap- 
peals to the national Government, which 
were rejected with horror and indignation. 
“Liberty,” replied President Sarmiento, in a 
proclamation issued to the people of Entre 
Rios, “‘has not the dagger,for its instrument.” 
According to the Argentine Constitution, the 
General Government cannot send troops into 
any of the confederated provinces unless on 
receiving a requisition from the legal govern- 
ment of the province. However, Sarmiento 
could not recognize a legal government based 
upon the murder of a governor, and was re- 
solved to put down the rule of Jordan. Con- 
sequently, the President declared all the Argen- 
tine ports on the river Uruguay closed, and 
sent about 1,000 troops, with artillery, to Con- 
cepcion del Uruguay, which still held out 
against Jordan. ‘The troops arriving from 
Paraguay had orders to stop at Rosario and 
enter the province of Entre Rios from that 
quarter, and every effort was made to raise 
forces sufficient to suppress Lopez Jordan 
and his supporters. “Be not deceived,” said 
General Emilio Mitre, addressing the Entre 
Rians on landing in the State, ‘‘the war pro- 
voked by Lopez Jordan, the murderer of the 
hero of Caseros, is not against a party or 
circle, but against the whole republic, and 
against the national Government, which had 
inaugurated for us all an epoch of peace, prog- 
ress, and industry.” And in this spirit the 
most important States recognized the attitude 
of the President; Santa Fé, La Paz, and Men- 
doza, sent down contingents; and, wrote the 
Governor of the first-named State to Sar- 
miento, “Your Excellency may feel certain 
that the attempt of the rebels in Entre Rios 
will be fruitless.” 

Although the national Government collected 
an army of over 10,000 men to put down the 
insurrection, the nature of the country greatly 
aided Lopez Jordan in his defence. He was, 
moreover, aided by General Caccres, of the 
neighboring province of Corrientes. In July, 
Lopez Jordan surprised and captured, at the 
head of 2,500 men, of all arms, and fifteen 
pieces of artillery, after a stubborn resistance, 
the flourishing port of Encarnacion, in the 
province of Entre Rios, giving the city up to 
his soldiery for sacking and outrage. He cap- 
tured 200 prisoners, and is reported to have put 
them all to death. : M 

In August and September the insurrection 
assumed larger dimensions. Early in Septem- 
ber the armies of the national Government, 
under Gelly y Obes and Ayala, operating in 
Entre Rios, had a general engagement with 
the whole rebel force, under Lopez Jordan, 
near Rosario, resulting in a rebel victory. The 


Government forces lost heavily in ordnance, — 


prisoners, and horses. The killed and wound- 
ed on both sides numbered over 1,500 men. 

According to the official telegrams, Jordan 
offered battle on the 23d of September, at 
Santa Rosa, with 8,000 or 9,000 men in line 
of battle, and was attacked by the government 
army, under General Rivas. This commander 
announces that, after a long, well-contested, 
and bloody struggle between the contending 
armies, Jordan was completely routed, losing 
all his infantry and artillery, and only 600 
cavalry escaping, which were pursued for 
twelve miles by the cavalry of the victors. 
In December the war was, however, not yet 
ended, and both parties claimed to have gained 
advantages. 


In October President Sarmiento stated, in. 


his message to Congress, that the revolt in 
Entre Rios ‘was rearly quelled. The rebels 
had to divide their forces, and commenced 
to disband. The war in Europe,” he adds, 
“has rendered it impossible to negotiate loans, 
and, in consequence, many measures of public 
utility are retarded.” 

Congress passed a new tariff law, to take 
effect next year. The rates are as follows: 
All foreign merchandise is to pay 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, with the following exceptions: 
Spirits of wine, sugar, beer, coffee, liquors, 
tobacco, tea, vinegar, wine, and yerba, are 
subject to 25 per cent. ad valorem, Ploughs, 
coal, sheet and bar iron, iron wire, timber, 
gold and silver articles with or without 
precious stones, common salt, silks, and arti- 
cles ornamented with gold or silver to the ex- 
tent of half their value, are to pay 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The tariff on exports places 6 per cent. ad 
valorem’ on the following : Horns, cured meats, 
animal oil, hair, cowhides, horseskins, bones, 
bone ashes, salted tongues, skins in general 
(except sheepskins), ostrich-feathers, tallow, 
and grease. Sheepskins exported with wool 
and tallow are subject to 2 per cent. 

On the 18th of October Admiral Petz, 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, pre- 
sented his credentials, and was received with 


warmth, he being the first ambassador ac- 


credited by Austria to the Argentine Republic. 
His principal mission was said to be to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce between the two 
countries. 

Foreign immigration continues to increase, 
and is becoming of great importance. The 
Central Committee of Immigration in Buenos 
Ayres has published a pamphlet on the subject, 
containing a number of interesting facts. 
From January 1, 1860, to December 31, 1869, 
the number of immigrants who arrived in 
Buenos Ayres was 150,440. During the year 
1860 the number was only 6,000; in 1867 it 
exceeded 87,000, and, as during the first five 
months of 1870 there arrived 18,408, it was 
expected that for the whole year the number 
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* would be at least 40,000, Should the increase 
continue at this rate, the arrivals of one year 
would, after the lapse of twenty more years, 


equal the total population of the most advanced 


} ces, Assuming that every immigrant 
ases the national wealth by 1,000 pesos 
fuertes, the total addition to the wealth of the 
country would, during the year 1869, amount 
to $37,000,000, The largest number of immi- 
grants in 1869 came from Italy (22,420 persons), 

,980 were French; 8,406 Swiss. The largest 
~ number of immigrant-vessels came from Spain ; 

in other countries, it was chiefly the ports of 

4 eaux and Genoa which furnished a con- 
siderable contingent. Thus far the national 
Government had paid but little attention to 
this important question, and left it altogether 
to the central committee. But of late the 
press of Buenos Ayres and other cities has 
strongly urged this subject upon the consider- 
ation of the legislators, and with some suc- 
as the budget of 1871 contains, among 

the expenditures, 200,000 pesos for immi- 


gration. 

ARKANSAS. The Federal census of 1870 
shows the population of Arkansas to be 486,103. 
During the past year the people of the State 
have shown a disposition to give their atten- 
tion mainly to developing the resources of the 
soil, inducing immigrants to settle upon their 
surplus lands, and to organizing and directing 
the interests of the Commonwealth for the 
ary and improvement of the citizens. 

here are still about 12,000,000 acres of public 
lands unsold within the limits of the State, 
subject to entry and occupation under tho 
homestead acts of Congress. The State home- 
stead law is very liberal, providing that 160 
acres of land, and $2,000 worth of personal 
property, shall be ‘exempted from sale on 
execution, or other final process, of any court, 
issued for the collection of any debt contracted 
after the adoption of the constitution ” of 1868. 
Tt also ps ete that “hereafter, the home- 
stead of any resident of this State, who is a 
married man or head of a family, shall not be 
encumbered in any manner, while owned by 
him, except for taxes, laborers’ and mechanics’ 
lien, and securities for the purchase-money 
thereof. Every homestead not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, and the dwell- 
ing and appurtenances thereon, to be selected 
by the owner thereof, and not in any town, 
city or village, or, in lieu thereof, at the option 

_ of the owner, any lot in a city, town or village, 
with the dwelling thereon, owned and oc- 
eupied by any resident of this State, and not 
exceeding the value of $5,000, shall be exempt- 
ed from sale on execution, or any other final 
process of any court.”—Further, “the home- 
stead of a family, after the death of the owner 
thereof, shall be exempt from the payment of 
his debts, in all cases during the minority of 
his children, and also so long as his widow 
shall remain unmarried, unless she shall be 
owner of a homestead in her own right.” 
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A Board of Immigration has been organized, 
and the commissioner has been active in send- 
ing abroad information and setting forth the 
advantages of the State as a place of permanent 
settlement—10,000 pamphlets in English, and 
5,000 in German, have been published and 
disseminated throughout Europe. During the 
year 1869, and the spring of 1870, over 35,000 
immigrants settled in the State, and the influx 
has been even greater during the latter part 
of the year. The Governor, in his last message 
to the Legislature, ins of the condition 
of the State, says: ‘‘The past year has been 
one of great prosperity. The crops have been 
most abundant, and the season for gathering 
and securing them remarkably favorable, The 
spirit of public improvement has awakened 
the liveliest interest among our people, and in 
many portions of the State has given substan- 
tial evidence of it, by the inauguration and 
rapid progress of important enterprises, which, 
when completed, will be of incalculable benefit 
to the State. Our population has been largely 
increased by a healthy immigration. The 
wealth of the. State has been greatly aug- 
mented by the influx of capital from the older 
States, which our superior advantages and un- 
developed resources have at length attracted 
tous. Our State credit has been established, 
comity and friendly relations exist between us 
and the other States of the Union, our relations 
with the Federal Government are harmonious 
and satisfactory, law and order, peace and se- 
curity reign throughout our borders. Under 
the benign influence of our free institutions 
and the faithful enforcement of the laws, old 
feuds are rapidly dying out, old animosities 
are being forgotten, and old prejudices eradi- 
cated.” 

The financial condition of the State is rep- 
resented to be “as prosperous and satisfactory 
as could be expected, taking into considera- 
tion the extraordinary expenses growing out 
of reconstruction and the reduced resources of 
the people.” The following statement covers 
oe period from July 2, 1868, to October 1, 
1870: 

General Revenue Fund. 
Anditor’s warrants and State scrip, issued 

from the 8d of July, 1868, to September 30, 

Dosen vans aati aarrennenteces $1,413,999 36 | 


187 
Auditor’s warrants paid in United 
Wiis. dasecavete $246,761 07 


States currence 
Anditor’s warrants and State 
scrip received on account of 
the general revenue tax, etc., 


and cancelled by the Treasurer 688,370 10 — 935,181 17 


4 in Treasury, the 
amount received from the mili- 
tary tax, which is to be trans- 
ferred to reimburse the general 
revenue for amount advanced 
to the military fund, which 
will be a reduction of the 
amount of State scrip and Au- 
ditor’s warrants, outstanding, 
MORUE VORA a epeex bak. Fo Ci vice ve os toc cnsa 69,311 36 


Total amount outstanding and 
unpaid, October 1, 1870........ $409,555 $3 


The following is an exhibit of the State debt: 


Amount of indebtedness on account of the 
Real Estate Bank, after deducting the 


available assets of the State.............. $3,287,795 21 
October 1, 1870, amount of indebtedness on 
account of the State Bank................. 1,199,942 00 


Total indebtedness on account of the State 
and Real Estate Banks ........... 2... .. $4,487,737 21 

Deducting the amount retained by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, up to January 
1, 1870, from moneys due to the State of 
Arkansas, to pay interest on the State 
bonds held in trust by the Smithsonian 
Thstitution and Chickasaw Indians........ 169,714 47 


Balance due on account of Real Estate and 
State; Bank. « .... . sigan seaweoy tes eee owas $4,318,022 74 
Deducting the amount of old bonds ex- 
changed for new ones under the provision 


ofthe Funding BUL Voss iii seccee secs aes 2,624,725 00 
Amount of the principal and interest of old 
bonds outstanding. i.5 ics. dice cenbitanidnie op $1,693,297 74 


Of this amount, the United States hold, in 
trust for the Smithsonian Institution and 


Chickasaw Indians |. ....icsecassudecces nae 1,562,225 00 
October, 1870, amount of principal and inter- 

est remaining in the hands of individuals, 

MEO PINCH. 5 Safa. seis dels ae aleeede oe ok $131,072 74 


An act has been passed, providing for the 
funding of the debt, and 3,000 bonds were 
issued for this purpose, of which 2,612 have 
already been exchanged for the old evidences 
of indebtedness. 

Under the new system of public education 
very encouraging progress has been made in 
the establishment and support of common 
schools, as is shown in the following table of 
comparisons: 


30 ARKANSAS. 
Sinking Fund. Number of children of school age, 1869.......... 176,910 
, int Tete Number of children of school age. “bay (USSR 180,274 ¢ 
Sn State scrip ae ats $75,504 12 I "3.864 
n ATE BCTIP.... crew ceenscesccceseccseresens ’ PCTOBSEC, 22. ccvuceceice Z 
vie el aa 58978 1 treeeeceegeteeseesteee sees N 
ANG paleo Feist general revenue in “id alae Number of children attending school in 1869..... 67,412 
United States currency.........4.+++++ e--+» 4,678 92 Number of children attending school in 1870..... : 
MARR roe os tue tie tamas sie <+-'-+ oe saa $138,260 51 INCPease.... +++ eeseeesereeeesneeeeeeene were | 40,496 
Number of teachers employed in 1869............ 1,335 
EXPENDITURES, Number of teachers employed in 1870............ 2,802 
Paid interest on public debt in United States 
BULTORCY sag bs ides Verse cs w'aia one wins bute tere $34,980 00 Thoréase instal. dc, tinal. eee ib deez 967 
Transferred to general revenue in State scrip 4,678 22 umber of teachers” institutes held in 1869...... 12 
aobal S88 B 29 Number of teachers’ institutes held in 1870..... ; 41 
Rie AUS. wis ened coiasi heen aoa 5 am 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1,4870..,... 98,602 29 Amount paid to teachers in 1869.............. $188,397 00 
Which is composed 3 United States cur- guide Ai Amount paid to teachers in 1870. ............ 405,748 00 
CY ccc vcccccrcsvcescseunescsssccseessess we 7 
State “AS sea iedsnes Cem emauaaa aeta: SE. eet 70,625 90 ie Ruapign settee rene eens right stg $217,351 00 
e umber of school-houses built in and prior 
School Fund. Saran apse aah adam cat as Pan 632 
RECEIPTS. Number of school-houses built in 1869 and > 
In United States currency. ..2 5.056.600... $135,031 87 UBIO... eee ee ee ee eee et ee eeeeneeees ide die ’ 657 
In State Reripy ses orcs vides ois asie dynein wig vies bes 286,363 69 Total a aan 
In Auditor's warrants..........s.020ee-0-e0e% 8,054 84 QUAN advices et es wessseses eevee gseiens 1,289 
—-— Number of persons subject to per capita tax, 
UHR rates 85 eke chee orolas 5 eda bat G stig $429,449 90 TBOS siz sail d skye vite Wald g riders Seplenae cue casbeade "71,891 
Number of persons subject to per capita tax, 
EXPENDITURES, TROD, SARs alate et tp Ue ences day Oauls bones 49,454 
In United States currency............ -.. 5) —— 
Ver State Scrip cess. sb saben coven bo nt 230,060 72 INCPORSO % 0 crys 18s Sains eae thats a ae’ 4,563 
In Auditor’s warrants.........ssccseeeeeceeer 8s Amount of tax collected from this source in 
mata 4ilr aS akocipa st ait Bey MGA Wain tock ie sac enitahen Boat Ghia Ieeeend 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1870...... 58, eS OR eS ot BEER a ed $61,465 00 
Of which there is in United States currency.. en 98 boi de De pet 
AE RIGA ACTED. soo! a's cvlda.dd eaetiot vettes +d coviee 302 9% i Tnerease cage ate ae annen 98 00 
‘ pportionment of school tax in 1869.......... 90,492 86 
; niti'tna Jurcayia age Apportionment of school tax in 1869......... 1 "427 
Amount in the Treasury October 1, 1870: District tax in 1868............ walte'o crap aac $105,235 00 
In United States CULTCNCY...0...sceeceeeseees $22,201 87 District tax in ABB ects eet ack ot Fecwetalcanaea 820,583 
I Btate BCLIP. os. fess sce coco eyseve cscs cee 12,001, 18 SP nowease th Me Ae eee ee $215,848 79 
Total Ceee eveedoce cecusanvsctesses sies cece $35,192 59 There is an efficient Board of Education 


“which has been actively engaged in carrying 


into full effect the school law, which proyides 
far better for popular education than any pre- 
vious enactment. At the annual meeting of 
the board in January the consolidation of the 
schools established by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
with those under the charge of the commis- 
sioners was recommended, an offer to assist in 
the matter having been made by General How- 
ard. An important movement in the cause of 
Seem education was also set on foot by the 
following resolution: —. Le 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to devise means by which a lecturer of acknowl- 
edged ability may be secured to visit the different 
parts of the State, to aid in constructing institutes 
and otherwise promoting the efficiency of teachers. 


The charitable and penal institutions of the 
State have not yet been established on a very 
solid basis, though interest is shown for their 
improvement, and measures for their better 
management were recommended to the Legis- 
lature of 1871. In-December, 1869, an agent 
was appointed by government to examine in- 


-to the condition of the penitentiary and re- 


port the changes called for in the management. 
The number of persons under the charge of 
the institution in the course of the year was 
846; of these, 165 were United States prison- 
ers; 66 were released on the expiration of 
their term of confinement ; 23 were pardoned; 
45 escaped, and 13 died; leaving 199 within 
its walls at the end of the year. The support 


- 


proper care of the insane. 


its purposes. 


miles. 
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of these convicts, under the present contract- 
system, costs the State $128 a year for each 
person. It is now recommended that three 
commissioners be selected to take charge of 


_ the penitentiary, who shall reside at the capi- 


tal, and have authority to appoint the superin- 
tendent and warden, and that they shall give 
the superintendent authority “to sublet the 
convicts for any kind of labor which can be 

erformed within the walls of the building.” 

0 provision has thus far been made for the 
Those who are 
not under the protection of friends or cared 
for by private charity are confined in county 

ails like common malefactors. There is an 
nstitute for the blind, for which a new build- 
ing has been erected, thoroughly adapted for 
A similar building has been pro- 
vided for the Blind Asylum, which is repre- 
sented to be in a flourishing condition. 

Considerable impetus has been given to rail- 
road enterprises in the State by the operation 
of the act of the Legislature of 1868 grant- 
ing State aid to different companies. In ac- 
cordance with its provisions, aid has been 
awarded as follows: 

To the Cairo and Fulton Railroad Company 
to the extent of 300 niiles of its line, at the rate 
of $10,000 per mile; the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad Company to the extent of 120 
miles of its line, at the rate of $10,000 per 


mile; the Little Rock and Helena Railroad 


Oompany to the extent of 30 miles of its line, 
at the rate of $15,000 per mile; the Missis- 
sippi, Ouachita, and Red River Railroad Com- 
pany to the extent of 130 miles of its line, at 
the rate of $10,000 per mile; the Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff, and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany to the extent of 120 miles of its line, at 
the rate of $15,000 per mile; the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad Company to the ex- 
tent of 150 miles, at the rate of $10,000 per 
State bonds have also been loaned to 
the following extent: To the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad Company to the amount 


_ of $800,000 ; to the Memphis and Little Rock 


Railroad Company $1,050,000; to the Little 
Rock, Pine Bluff, and New Orleans Railroad 
Company, $600,000; to the Mississippi, Oua- 
chita, and Red River Railroad Comparfy, bonds 
to the amount of $300,000. Partly as the re- 
sult of this assistance, 20 miles of the Cairo 
and Fulton road have been completed. The 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad has been 
opened to Lewisburg, 50 miles,and 50 miles more 
have been graded and furnished with ties. The 
whole line, it is expected, will be completed by 
the 1st of Jannary, 1872. On the Memphis 
and Little Rock road, 115 miles of track are 
already laid, and about 16 miles remain to be 
laid. A substantial bridge is in process of con- 
struction over White River. . The whole line 
will be finished early in the year 1871. On 
the Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and New Orleans 
road work was begun in January, and at the 
close of the year 55 miles had been graded, 
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bridged, and furnished with cross-ties, and 16 
miles of track were laid. Six hundred men 
are employed on the line, and it was promised 
that it would be open for travel from New Or- 
leans to Pine Bluff in March, 1871. About 
50 miles of the Mississippi, Ouachita, and Red 
River Railroad, commencing at the Mississippi, 
had been graded and bridged at the end of the 
year, and about 20 miles of track laid. It will 
probably be completed to Camden in June, 
1871. Besides these, there are numerous other 
schemes on foot, with greater or less probabil- 
ity of success. The construction of a bridge 
across the Arkansas River at the city of Little 
Rock was authorized in July last, and a com- 
pany has been incorporated to accomplish the 
work, The whole number of miles of levee 
work completed upon the rivers of the State 
is 53, and 167 miles are in course of construc- 
tion, comprising levees, railroad beds answer- 
ing the same purpose, cut-offs, and other 
works securing land from overflow. 

Although there was no general election for 
State officers this year, considerable spirit was 
displayed in the canvass for the choice of mem- 
bers of Congress, and of the State Legisiature. 
Strenuous efforts were made by the Democratic 
party to displace the Republicans from power, 
who, it was claimed, had never represented a 


“majority of the actual residents of the State. The 


claims of the two parties in the State are fairly 
represented in the resolutions given below. 

he following were adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Convention of the First Congressional 
District: 


We, the Democrats and Conservatives of the First 
Congressional District, in convention assembled, de- 
clare as our deliberate conviction and settled deter- 
mination: 

1. That we consign the dead issues of the past to 
oblivion, and assert our ik tag Here to meet the living 
issues of the day in a spirit of fairness and justice. 

2. That we recognize the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
as the law of the land, and will encourage obedience 
to them as wellas to all other laws and the constituted 
authorities. “ete 

3. That ours is a government of law and order, and 
all changes must be peacefully made in accordance 
with the constitution and laws of the land. That 
foree and violence are unbecoming a free People, and 
should not be countenanced or encouraged, 

4, That the rights of each citizen under the laws 
should be enforced by pore opinion, and not by 
bayonets nor private violence. 

5. That for our poor as for ourselves we proclaim 
fhe first duty of the citizen to be obedience to the 

aws. I 

6. That we encourage to come among us all good 
men who will assist us in developing the resources 
of the country. 

7. That we reiterate the time-honored principle that 
all public officials are accountable to the people for 
their stewardship, and not the people to their servants. 


The following were adopted in a Republican 
Convention held in Calhoun County on the 
80th of July: 

Resolved, 1, That we accept the civil and political 
Spey of all men before the law. | 
a ‘at at we are in favor of enforcing the law to the 
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8. That we are in favor of sustaining the State and 
Federal Governments against all enemies and oppos- 
ers, { 

4, That we are in favor of a reduction of taxes to the 
lowest figure, consistent with an economical admin- 
istration of State and county matters under the law. 

5. That we are in favor of public free schools ar- 
ranged upon a proper basis with a reduction of 
expenses. 

6. That we are in favor of encouraging railroads 
and other public improvements, consistent with our 
abilities. ; 

7. That we are‘in favor of using every effort in our 
power to do away with all old party prejudices, and 
to encourage good feeling, and that we invite all, with- 
out respect to old or former political opinions, to join 


3. 

8. That we are in favor of, and heartily indorse, 
the present national banking system. 

9. That we are in favor of removing the political 
disabilities of all persons, and a general amnesty. 


These declarations are similar to those put 
forth by the two parties in other parts of the 
State. 

The registration provided for by the law of 
1868 was ordered in September, and the reg- 
istrars appointed by the Governor. His in- 
structions to them were simply that they were 
to refuse registration only to those who were 
disfranchised by the provisions of the consti- 
tution. Accompanying the instructions was 
an opinion by the Attorney-General concern- 
ing the effect of the United States ‘‘ Enforce- 
ment Law.” His conclusion was, that “the reg- 
istrars and judges of election, in the discharge 
of their duties, ought to act as though no en- 
forcement act had ever been passed, because 
our registration and election laws do not pro- 
hibit any of the classes enumerated in the fif- 
teenth amendment from voting.” 

Some complaints were made ‘that applicants 
for registration were rejected on the ground 
that they belonged to some secret political as- 
sociation; had voted against the constitution ; 
or had not brought their old certificates of 
registration ; but no specific cases were brought 
to the attention of the Governor, and he refused 
‘to take any action in the matter. 

‘The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, and resulted in considerable gains for 
the Democratic party. Democrats were chosen 
for Representatives to Congress from the First 
and Third Districts, and a Republican from the 
Second. The Legislature is thus classified: 
18 Republicans and 8 Conservatives in the Sen- 
ate; 45 Republicans, 29 Conservatives, and 9 
Liberals, in the House. Two Senators and 
eight Representatives are colored. There were 
allegations of fraud in the election in certain 
portions of Pulaski County, and a petition was 
presented in the Supreme Court to compel the 
county clerk to make correct returns, and an 
order was issued accordingly. The petition 
declared that in certain precincts ‘armed mobs 
seized and usurped the places designated as 
voting-places, and prevented the judges regu- 
larly appointed from holding the election, and 
appointed others in their stead, who held a pre- 
tended election,” the returns of which were 


made by the county clerk. In his response 
the clerk denied any knowledge of the armed 
mob spoken of in the petition, but a peremp- 
tory mandamus was issued, requiring him to 


certify to the Secretary of State the votes 


actually cast. The Governor was accused of 
using his personal influence, and the power 
given him by the appointment of registrars, 
to affect the result of the election. 

In his annual message to the Legislature of 
1871, the Governor recommends several amend- 
ments to the constitution. One of these is in- 
tended to remove political disabilities imposed 
upon those who participated in the attempt to 
establish a Southern Confederacy. : 

The following is the Federal census of Ar- 
kansas by counties. The population of 1860 is 
compared with that of 1870, by which there 
appears an increase of 47,479 : 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
8,268 8,844 
8,042 8,540 
13,821 , 9,806 
7,082 Seee 
8,646 8,388 
8,853 4,103 _ 
5,780 9,383 
7,214 9,234 
11.953 9,725 
11,397 12,449 
8,112 6,697 
8,957 "7,850 
3,831 4,920 . 
4.577 8,066 
3,915 yeas 
5,707 8,283, 
ss | Rs 
WLPOW rian coven the uersae tes -96 a 
Prank wet el elenane 9,627 %,298 
BR DIGON Gs eninis 30-95 eo9 sth aiees © 4,843 4,024 
Ot Nea I ie a stg - 3,943 ou 
Greene Ciss hee Rea: . 4,573 5,843 
Hempstead. .........0.06-.% 13.768 18,989 
FLOU TSDTIDE. oon nnanes oe. 5,877 5,685 
Independence 14,566 14,307 
6,806 215 
. 1,268 10,493 
9,152 Y 
Dalayette, ...psices sabe caries 9,139 8,464 
Lawrence,.... .... SARA 5,981 9,372 
Tittle River i5 ffs ess 8,226 ae 
Madison's. ae etd. Hebets G97 %,740 
PABTION cali tbs deems neh Lease 8,979 6,192 
MISSIBSIPDivie sss seu ecs tee ee 8,633 8,895 
ONE cin seks Coemiegleees 8,336 5,657 
Montgomery........-.++ee0- 2,984 3,633 
ING WOME oon os Kec ou rs se seaee 3,864 8.593 
Ouachita. <7 isi ee. eee 12,975 12,986 
POLY G iP. oye hiss ch ae gesy- % 2,685 2,465 
i 15,372 14,876 
k 3,788 4,025 
1,720 8,621 
‘ us | ts 
Prairie ee Mivclees culewde Data 5,604 8,854 
Palaebh pics sacls Come vinnie sais 82,066 11,699 
MONGOIDU cates sd vcisses sis 7,466 6 261 
St. Francis................. 6,714 8,672 
pee a Aes eee ee ye cue 
COV Assen «dai tadites apy «oss s é R 
MOAN rc eee e akties anaes 5.614 5,271 
Sebastian... ccc. wea 12,940 9,238 
Bovies ESSENSE LO RE os sant 10,516 
BEG. cc ba cece esses cena R 
Union LESSER vein ee 10,571 12,288 
wed sagen kk Sloop ale iraas oe 
ashington .. yy A : 
White ats vc Wee phn 8,316 
Woodrnff..... ade i, bias 
Ml . as vices os «Soom ameeeree se 8,048 6,333 
Toth N RG gece 2 483,179 435.450 
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ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, Tho 
work of reducing the military force of the 
United States has gone steadily forward during 

the past year. On the Ist of July, 1869, the 
eaeber of officers in the. service was 2,746, 

by the appointment during the year 
_ of 6 post chaplains, and 58 graduates of West 
Point, making in all 2,810, On the 16th of 
November, 1870, the whole number was 2,481, 
a reduction of 829. An act of Congress was 
papeeored on the 15th of July, making addi- 
_ tional provision for the reduction of the army. 
The extent of the list of retired officers was 
_ thereby increased, and authority was given to 
* the President to discharge at his discretion, 
with one year’s pay, such officers as might 
apply therefor, and to transfer officers of the 
line to the list of supernumeraries. The Sec- 
retary of War was directed to appoint a board 
for the examination of the cases of officers re- 
orted by the department commanders as unfit 

or duty; and it was also enacted that all 
supernumerary officers remaining after the 1st 

Giescary. 1871, should be honorably mustered 

out of the service, with one year’s pay and 

allowances. The time was afterward extended 
to July 1, 1871. Some of the examinations 
provided for by this act have taken place, and 

reparations have been made for carrying all 

Is provisions into effect. The whole number 

of officers is ultimately to be reduced to 2,277, 

and the number of enlisted men to 30,000.. On 

the 30th of November, there were still 211 

supernumerary officers. The strength of the 

army at the same date was as follows: 1st 
cavalry, 1,023; 2d cavalry, 921; 3d cavalry, 

986; 4th cavalry, 854; 5th cavalry, 1,123; 6th 

cavalry, 733; Tth cavalry, 1,094; 8th cavalry, 

1,171; 9th cavalry, 962; 10th cavalry, 1,025; 

Ist artillery, 780; 2d, 944; 3d, 813; 4th, 801; 

5th, 867; 1st infantry, 604; 2d, 718; 3d, 746; 
4th, 600; 5th, 812; 6th, 664; 7th, 739; 8th, 
558; 9th, 567; 10th, 828; 11th, 681; 12th, 
881; 13th, 504; 14th, 657; 15th, 845; 16th, 
665; 17th, 898; 18th, 472; 19th, 548; 20th, 
810; Qist, 483; 22d, 778; 23d, 665; 24th, 
431; 25th, 482; engineer battalion, 560; per- 
manent and recruiting parties and recruits not 
available for assignment, 1,010; general ser- 
vice on duty in Bureaus of Department, 876; 
Ordnance Department, 706 ; Wost Point de- 
tachment, 261; signal corps, 82 ; hospital stew- 
ards, 333; ordnance sergeants, 121; available 
recruits at depots, 748; recruits sent from 
Fort Leavenworth to battalions of artillery, 
 pobomnay 80 and October 7, 1870, 95. Total 
officers and enlisted men in the army, 34,870. 

Recruiting for every arm of the service has 
been carried on throughout the year. Many 
of the rendezvous were closed in February, 
1870, owing to the nearly exhausted state of 
the recruiting fund. Oongress, however, hay- 
ing made a special appropriation of $50,000 
to defray expenses until the end of the fiscal 
year, recruiting was resumed under instrue- 
tions issued on April 30th, By the 1st of July, 
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1871, the army is to be brought down to the 
legal standard of 30,000 enlisted men, as pre 
scribed in the act of July 15, 1870, and in the 
mean time recruiting is to be continued only 
on a scale rendered necessary by casualties. 

By an order issued in April, important 
changes were made in the military depart- 
ments, and several of the commanders were 
transferred from one department or division to 
another. The Department of Alaska was 
broken up and added to the Department of 
Columbia, which includes the State of Oregon 
and the Territories of Washington and Idaho, 
with its headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
The Department of Virginia was broken up 
and added to the Department of the East, 
which includes the New-England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia, with its 
headquarters at New-York City. It is com- 
manded by Major-General McDowell. The 
Department of the Cumberland was broken 
up. This department consisted of the States 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and 
the post of Jeffersonville, Ind. They are now 
all added to the Department of the South, 
which also includes the States of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
with its headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. The 
Department is under command of Brigadier- 
General Terry. Major-General Schofield, who 
was previously in command of the Department 
of the Missouri, was transferred to the com- 
mand of the Division of the Pacific, vice 
Major-General Thomas, deceased, with his 
headquarters at San Francisco. Brigadier- 
General John Pope, previously in command 
of the Department of the Lakes, was trans- 
ferred to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri. Brigadier-General Philip St. 
George Cooke, previously in command of the 
Department of the Columbia, was ordered to 
the command of the Department of the Lakes. 
Brigadier-General Canby, previously in com- 
mand of the Department of Virginia, was 
transferred to the command of the Department 
of. Columbia, in place of General Cooke. 
Major-General Meade remained in Philadel- 
phia, General Halleck at Louisville, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan in command of the 
Division of the Missouri. 

The act of Congress of July 15th prescribed 
a new system of regulations for the army, but 
its preparation was not completed by the War 
Department at the close of the year. It will 
probably be submitted to Congress at the 
present session (1871), and, if approved, go 
into operation at once. 

During the year 58 cadets of the Military 
Academy have graduated and been appointed 
second lieutenants in the army; 17 have been 
discharged for marked deficiency in conduct 
or studies; 6 haye resigned; 1 has deserted, 
and 4 lave died. New cadets to the number 
of 65 have been admitted, and the corps at 
present numbers 228 members, divided, for 
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purposes of study and scientific instruction, 
into four classes, and organized, for military 
instruction, duty, and discipline, into a bat- 
talion officered from among themselves. The 
reputation of the school was never better than 
at present, and it is sending out about 50 offi- 
cers each year, well trained and disciplined, 
and usually equal to the duties which they are 
called upon to perform after graduating. 

The appropriations of money for the military 
service of the country for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1870, amounted to $37,538, 852.08 ; 
those for the year ending June 30, 1871, were 
$30,249,148.97. The expenses for the latter 
year, however, amounted to $32,902,349.97, or 
$4,636,503.11 less than for the preceding 
twelve months. The estimates on which the 
appropriations for the year 1871-’72 are to be 
based require $29,383,998. 

But little progress has been made by the 
railway companies in settling the debts con- 
tracted by them at the close of the war by the 
purchase of the material of the military rail- 
roads. The total debt remaining due and un- 
paid on June 30, 1870, was $6,912,106.97, 
principally owing from Southwestern compa- 
nies. Their payments during the year amounted 
to the sum of $365,820.45, but owing to the 
amount of interest the entire reduction was 
only $58,128.04. Action by Congress for their 
relief has been sought by some of the roads, 
while suits have in some tases been instituted 
against those defaulting. 

Since the commencement of the present 
fiscal year (1870-’71) there has been realized, 
from sales of surplus arms and ordnance to 
citizens of the United States, the sum of $5,- 
600,000. More than 1,340,000 stands of arms 
of obsolete pattern, and unfit for issue, have 
been sold since the close of the war, and it is 
the intention of the Government to continue 
the sales as opportunity offers. 

The military property of the United States 
at Harper’s Ferry was sold in November and 
December, 1869, in accordance with the terms 
‘Seat gige by law. The Secretary of War, in 

is last report, recommended that Rome Ar- 
senal, New York, Champlain Arsenal, Ver- 
mont, Mount Vernon Arsenal, Alabama, Ap- 
palachicola Arsenal, Florida, and North Caro- 
lina Arsenal, North Carolina, be sold, and that 
the captured lands in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Marshal and Jefferson, Texas, and in 
Marion and Davis Counties, Texas, be also dis- 
posed of. There are many other arsenals 
throughout the country, which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds used, if necessary, for the erection of a 
principal arsenal for the Atlantic coast. Rock 
Island Arsenal, Illinois, has been established as 
the principal arsenal for the valley of the 
Mississippi. An arsenal of like character in 


the East, he thinks, could be erected from the 


proceeds of the sales of useless arsenals, with- 
out any appropriation of funds from the public 
Treasury. 
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Various surveys for military defences and 
internal improvements have been carried on 
during the year under the direction of the War 
Department, but no reports of completed work 
have been submitted. River and harbor sur- 
veys have progressed satisfactorily, and opera- 
tions on the lakes have been carried on 
throughout the year. These will furnish ma- 
terial for the construction of charts and maps 
of great value in a commercial as well as a 
military point of view. Among the internal 
improvements under consideration or in prog- 
ress, are a bridge over the Willamette River 
at Portland, Oregon, a bridge across the 
Niagara River, from Buffalo to Canada, a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at Little 
Rock, the construction of a canal from Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, to the Mississippi River, the 
improvement of navigation from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox Rivers, and various other works for 
completing and improving water communica- 
tions in different parts of the country. The 
labor of the War Department in connection 
with these consists mainly in making surveys 
and examinations, and submitting reports to 
Congress. 

Among the new tasks imposed upon the 
army, in these times of peace, by the last Con- 
gress, was that of observing the weather at 
different points in the country, and making 
reports by telegraph ‘for the benefit of com- 
merce.” (See METEOROLOGY.) 

The only active military operations in which 
the army has been employed during the year 
have consisted of a few attempts to repress or 

unish the depredations and outrages of the 
ndians on some portions of the Western bor- 
der. A band of the Blackfeet tribe, known as 
the Piegans, roaming about in the Territory of 
Montana, in the fall of 1869, were guilty of 
many lawless attacks upon the property of the 
white settlers, and an appeal was made to the 
military commander for protection. General 
Sheridan sent a detachment under Brevet 
Colonel E. M. Baker, to punish the marau- 
ders. They came up with the Indian camp 
on the Marias River, on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, and, without parley, a furious attack was 
made upon it, killing 173 persons, many of 
whom, it has been alleged, were women and 
children. The following is General Sheridan’s 
report of this affair : 


General Orders, No. 1. 


Heapq’rs Mirrrary ‘Division or THE Missouri, : 
Cuicaeo, March 12, 1870. 

The Lieutenant-General commanding this military. 
division takes great pleasure in announcing 
command the complete success of the 2d cavalry and 
13th infantry, under command of Brevet Colonel. 
Baker, of the 2d cavalry, against a band of Pi 


Indians, whose proximity to the British line has 
furnished them an easy and safe protection against | fi 


attack, and who have hitherto murdered and stolen 
with comparative impunity, in defiance and contempt 
of the authority of the Government. er having 
been repeatedly warned, ny have at last reccived a 
designed and well-merited blow. 
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Inthe middle of winter, the thermometer below 
, When experience had led them to believe they 

ild not be attacked, the blow fell; one hundred 
pee teat maslane mie nies meen andted 
horses captured, and the v 6 and property of the 
totelly destroyed. The Lisatouant-Genarat oan- 
commend too highly the spirit and conduct of the 


s and their commander under the difficulties 
ory 


dships they experienced in the inclemency of 
the weather, and, as one of the results of this severe, 
4 well-merited punishment of these 
, he congratulates the citizens of Montana 
on the reasonable prospect of future security for 
property and lives. 
By command of Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN. 
Guorce L, Harrsurr, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
The conduct of General Sheridan and Colo- 
nel Baker was severely criticised in some 
uarters, and the attack on the Piegans was 
Riipesterived as a cold-blooded and indiscrim- 
inate slanghter of the guilty and the innocent. 
General Sheridan saw fit to take notice of these 
accusations in an explanatory letter written to 
General Sherman on the 18th of March, in which 
he said: ‘“‘We cannot avoid being abused by 
one side or the other. If we allow the de- 
feneeless people of the frontier to be scalped 
and ravished, we are burnt in effigy, and exe- 
crated as soulless monsters, insensible to the 
sufferings of humanity. Ifthe Indian is pun- 
ished to give security to these people, we are 
the same soulless monsters from the other side. 
This is a bad predicament to be in, but, as I 
have said, I have made my choice, and am 
going to stand by the people whom the Gov- 
ernment has placed me here to protect. The 
reservation is the last ditch of the wild Indian, 
but, to get him there, he must be forced on by 
the troops. Those who think he can be in- 
duced to go there by other means are mistaken. 
When on the reservation, he will have to be 
kept there by the presence of the troops, and 
thus become tangible for the good work of 


civilization, and he can only be protected in 


his pe while there by the troops keep- 
ing of the emigrants who encroach on his 
_ General Sherman made a reply, in which he 
approved of what had been done, and ex- 

ressed his disbelief of the stories which had 

een circulated about the ‘ Piegan massacre.” 
His words were: “It is, of course, to be sup- 
posed that some of our people prefer to believe 
the story of the Piegan massacre, as trumped 
up by interested parties at Benton, more than 
a hundred miles off, rather than the official ac- 
count of Colonel Baker, who was on the spot, 
and is the responsible party. I prefer to be- 
lieve that the majority of the killed at Moun- 
tain Chief's camp were warriors; that the 
firing ceased the moment resistance was at an 
end; that quarter was given to all who asked 
for it, and that a hundred women and children 
were allowed to go free to join the other bands 
of the same tribe known to be camped near by; 
rather than the absurd report that there were 
only thirteen warriors killed, and that all the 
rest were women and children, more or less 


afflicted with small-pox. The Indians of the 
reservations are exclusively under the protec- 
tion of the Indian Bureau, but the Bureau offi- 
cers had officially notified you of their inability 
to restrain those very Piegans, and had called 
on you to punish them for their repeated and 
increasing robberies and murders, and you had 
as early as last October laid down a plan for a 
winter surprise and attack, which plan was 
immediately sent to the Indian Burean, elicit- 
ing no remonstrances, so that there is no ques- 
tion at all of responsibility save and except 
only as to whether Colonel Baker Santonly 
and cruelly killed women and children unre- 
sisting, and this I never believed.” 

During the spring a general Indian war along 
the border was apprehended. The Sioux in 
Wyoming and Dakota Territories manifested a 
hostile disposition on account of their dissatis- 
faction at the encroachments made on their 
hunting-grounds, which they believed had been 
guaranteed free from the intrusion of white men 
by treaty. The Utes of Colorado and New Mex- 
ico also refused to go upon the reservations set 
apart for them, and loudly expressed their dis- 
content at the violation of what they under- 
stood to be the provisions of past treaties. 
Nothing more occurred, however, than a few 
isolated attacks upon frontier settlements or 
surveying parties. . 

Two circumstances have tended materially 
to bring about a better understanding between 
the authorities of the Government and the In- 
dian tribes. In the first place, the visit to 
Washington of two deputations of powerfal 
chiefs, one of them headed by Red Cloud, the 
leader of all the Sioux, and a patient hearing 
of their grievances, have tended insome measure 
to allay their discontent, and since their return 
to the plains they seem to have labored faith- 
fully for the preservation of peaceful relations 
with the Government. The other favorable 
circumstance is found in the humane policy of 
the President, who has appointed commission- 
ers to visit the Indians, from the Society of 
Friends, and called upon the different religions 
denominations of the country to send some of 
their best men among the savages as mission- 
aries, to induce them to live on terms of peace 
with the whites, and to adopt a mode of life 
more in accordance with the ways of civilized 
society. These propositions have been acced- 
ed to with alacrity, and nearly all the reports 
thus far received have been of the most en- 
couraging kind. The idea that the Indian is 
incapable of civilization and cannot be dealt 
with according to the ordinary principles of. 
justice and fairness which prevail among other 
men is fast becoming obsolete, and it is hoped 
that an era of kind treatment and wise policy. 
in the management of these wards of the na- 
tion is now to be inaugurated. 

The National Asylum for Disabled Soldiers 
has been in successful operation during the 
th The number of inmates on the Ist of . 

ecember was as follows: 
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Disabled soldiers and sailors supported or cared for 
by the Board of Managers during the year at Cen- 


tral Asylum, near Dayton, Ohio..... jeecseeeweeeses 2,101 
At Eastern Branch, near Augusta, Maine............ T19 
At Northwestern Branch, near Milwaukee, Wis..... 798 
At Philadelphia Soldiers’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa... 451 


PECOOR FOMCT sno) pisda cig bbb cdaie shee due acesiepeeeene 


DOA, cose waite o'ges tee sc cecssseee F Usmomeens 4,194 
Whole number supported or aided during the year 
euding November 1, 1869 


Increase over last year...........02eeeee eens 


So far as reported, the disabled soldiers so 
supported in the general asylum come from 
the several States as follows: Maine, 72; New 
Hampshire, 51; Vermont, 44; Massachusetts, 
186; Connecticut, 44; Rhode Island, 53; New 
York, 837; Pennsylvania, 729; New Jersey, 
96; Delaware, 44; Maryland, 40; District of 
Columbia, 84; Ohio, 559; Indiana, 317; Ili- 
nois, 269 ; Wisconsin, 63; Michigan, 148; Iowa, 
88; Minnesota, 30; Missouri, 43; Kansas, 36; 
California, 5; West Virginia, 8; Kentucky, 20; 
Louisiana,*5; Texas, 6; and Tennessee, 13. 

Of those cared for at the regular asylums, 
59 were under the age of twenty; 1,502 be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty; 1,651 
between the ages of thirty and fifty, and 406 
over the age of fifty. Of the whole, 1,065 
were married, with wives or minor children 
still living, and 2,553 unmarried; 1,455 were 
native-born, and 2,163 of foreign birth; 157 
belonged to the regular army, 87 to the navy, 
and 8,418 to the volunteer service. 

All of these are either partially or totally 
incapacitated for self-support, by injuries or 
diseases entailed upon them by active service 
in the late war. So far as reported, their con- 
dition is as follows: 8 lost both arms; 5 both 
legs; 2, each an arm and a leg; 309, each an 
arm; 888, each one leg; and 1,245 were dis- 
abled by other wounds received in the service; 
118 were blind, the most of them totally; and 
48 insane, made so in most cases by the cruel- 
ties to which they were subjected in rebel 
prisons. Theremainder were disabled by sick- 
ness contracted in the service, as shown by the 
number treated in the hospital, which during 
the year was 1,667, and for the diseases fol- 
lowing : Consumption, 217; rheumatism (acute 
and chronic), 182; diarrhea and dysentery, 
126; paralysis, 71; ulcers and old gunshot- 
wounds, 165; chronic bronchitis, 57; asthma, 
24; epilepsy, 16 ; ophthalmia and other diseases 
of the eye, 28; disease of the heart, 35; dis- 
ease of the ear, 13; dyspepsia, ete., 33; mias- 
‘matic diseases, 67; hernia, 27; chronic in- 
flammation of the liver, 13; diseases of the 
urinary and genital organs, 83; diseases of the 
bones and joints, 22; other chronic diseases, 
156; other acute diseases, 161, etc. 

Those who are able to do any kind of work 
are employed in and about the asylums, and 
receive compensation, varying, according to 
their efficiency as laborers, from $5 to $25 per 
month. During the year there were so em- 
ployed at the Central Asylum 866 inmates, 
who received $32,617.19; Eastern Branch, 200 
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inmates, who received $22,723.29 ; Northwest- 
ern Branch, 97 inmates, who received $11,195.- 
01; being a total of 663 disabled soldiers so 
employed during the year, who received from 
the asylum the sum of $66,535.49. 

Workshops have been established at each 
asylum, and the trades carried on are shoe- 
making, cigar-making, plumbing, gas-fitting, 
printing, book-binding, cabinet-making, bas- 
ket and broom making, painting, trimming and 
knitting with machines, wagon-making, black- 
smithing, and harness-making, ‘ 

Farms and gardens are also cultivated, and 
there were realized from these sources during 
the year the following sums: 


At Central the sum Of. .....5.ccses neces ecewewe ' $9,728 70 
At Eastern the sum Of,.............00.eeeeeeeee 9,148 60 
At Northwestern the sum of...........+.....45 10,420 08 

Making a total of.........0...seeseeees $29,297 388 


Each asylum has its library and reading- 
room, which are constantly used by the in- 
mates with much zeal. The libraries are now 
as follows: Central, 3,264 volumes—number 
taken out and read during the year, 13,853; 
Eastern, 2,138 volumes—number taken out and 
read during the year, 5,725; Northwestern, 1,- 
500 volumes—number taken out and read dur- 
ing the year, 4,990; making a total number of 
volumes of 6,902, and a total number of books 
taken out and read during the year of 24,568. 

The reading-rooms are regularly supplied 
with the following newspapers and periodicals : 
Central, 30 dailies, 63 weeklies, and 80 periodi- 
cals; Eastern, 29 dailies, 149 weeklies, and 22 
periodicals; Northwestern, 10 dailies, 48 week- 
lies, and 11 periodicals. é 

The books are mostly donated by friends of 
the institution, and the periodicals are gener- 
ally supplied by publishers. Schools are also 
kept, where the more practical branches of 
education are taught, the instruction being, so 
far as possible, to fit for self-support such as 
are not totally disabled. The attendance dur- 
ing the year has been as follows: Scholars— 
Central, 272; Eastern, 50; Northwestern, 76: 
total, 398. 

Of the whole number aided during the year, 
142 died—14 while absent on furlough, and 80 
(being more than one-half of the whole) of 
consumption; 891, having recovered health or 
been prepared in schools, workshops, or other- 
wise, to support themselves, were honorably 
discharged ; 68, for repeated violations of the 
rules, have been dishonorably discharged. 

ASHMUN, Grorcr, an American lawyer 
and political leader, born in Blandford, Mass., 
December 1804; died in Springfield, Mass., 
July 17, 1870. He graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1828, and entered the legal 
profession, at Springfield, in 1828. While he 
rapidly attained a high position in his profes- 
sion, from the wide range of his general attain- 
ments, as well as his thorough mastery of 
legal science, and his extraordinary tact and 
adroitness in the management of his cases, he 
early took an active interest in political affairs. 
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6 wag elected a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1838, 1835, 1836, 
and 1841, and was a State Senator in 1838 and 
1839. In 1845 he was elected to the national 

ngress, and retlected for the two following 
terms, occupying his seat till 1851. Few mem- 

bers of the House have ever equalled him in 
valuable service to the nation. Though pos- 
sessing fine oratorical powers, he was, in Con- 
rather a debater than an orator. His 
owledge of human nature, adroitness in 
meeting unexpected circumstances, and in deal- 
ing with the prejudices and passions of polit- 
enemies, rendered him a valuable man to 

the Whig party upon the floor of the House, 
and he was frequently put forward by his 
friends to manage a difficult case, or confront 
a clamorous opponent. Mr. Ashmun was a 
warm personal friend and ardent admirer of 
Daniel Webster. It is thought by many that 
this intimacy and admiration tended to inter- 
rupt his advancement in public life; though he 
aid not follow Mr. Webster in his abandon- 
ment of the “ Wilmot Proviso,” and was, in 
fact, surprised and disappointed at the position 
assumed by the great statesman in his famous 
“Seventh of March Compromise Speech,” Mr. 
Ashmun still defended Webster in the ensuing 
quarrels. His replies to Charles J. Ingersoll, 
of Pennsylvania, and Charles Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts, when they assailed Webster with per- 
sonal and political bitterness, were among the 
strongest efforts of his career in Congress. 
He could not sustain, however, the position he 
had assumed, and retired from official political 
life. When he went to Chicago in 1860, he 
was heartily welcomed by the representatives 
of the new Republican party, and was elected 
chairman of the convention without much con- 
troversy. His fine manner and personal pres- 
ence commanded order throughout the exciting 
‘proceedings. He was heartily a patriot, and his 
wonderful magnetic power over men was exert- 
ed, whenever occasion required, in his country’s 
cause. A notable instance of this occurred in 
April, 1861, just after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, when, in a conversation of extraordi- 
nary tact and earnestness, he convinced Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, by his eloquent appeals and 
his conclusive arguments, that it was his duty 
to bring his great abilities and his extensive in- 
fluence to the support of the Administration and 
the Union. The great Illinois Senator, never 
greater than then, was won by his irresistible 
magnetism, and rose up superior to partisanship, 
superior to disappointment and to rivalry, and 
took his stand with the country. “ Now,” said 
Mr. Ashmun, although it was very late in the 
night, “let us go up to the White House and 
talk with Mr. Lincoln. I want you to say to 
him what you have said to me, and then I 
want the results of this night’s deliberations 
to be telegraphed to the country.” That inter- 
view at the White House between these three 
men—Lincoln, Douglas, and Ashmun—was one 
of the most important events of that critical 
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time. Then and there, Mr. Douglas gave in, 
most eloquently and vehemently, hia adhesion 
to the Administration and the country. Mr. 
Ashmun himself briefly epitomized the story, 
and it went by telegraph that night all over 
the country, to electrify and encourage every 
one on the morrow. Mr. Ashmun retired 
from public life soon after this event, and, 
though his pen and voice were always at 
his country’s service in every time of danger, 
he mingled in public affairs only on extraordi- 
nary occasions. His health has been precari- 
ous for some years. Few men possessed so 
wide a range of general knowledge, or manners 
so felicitous in its use. He was at home in 
every department of physical science, and a 
complete connoisseur in all art topics; yet 
there was nothing assuming or pedantic in his 
manner of communicating his knowledge. He 
charmed alike the simplest and the most high- 
ly-cultivated imtellects. 

ASIA. The*government of Russia, during 
the year 1870, was more intent upon consoli- 
dating and organizing than upon enlarging its 
conquests in Central Asia. A considerable por- 
tion of what was formerly Independent Tar- 
tary has now been fully reduced to the condi- 
tion of a Russian province. 

The hopes of the establishment of closer and 
more friendly relations between China and the 


‘civilized countries of Europe and America were 


sadly disappointed by the death of Mr. Burlin- 
game. The Chinese Government did not find 
one capable of carrying forward his work. On 
the contrary, the greatest excesses were com- 
mitted in several cities of China against for- 
eigners, and, in particular, against the Christian 
missionaries and institutions, and it required 
the most earnest remonstrances on the part of 
the European Governments, especially those of 
France and Great, Britain, to obtain redress for 
the outrages committed. 

Japan, on the other hand, is making steady 
progress in civilization, and does not hesitate 
to adopt important reforms. The year 1870 is 
remarkable for the opening of several new 
schools, for the laying of railroads, and the 
appointment of ambassadors to the courts of 
Europe. . 

While Independent Tartary is becoming 
more and more dependent upon Russia, Chi- 
nese Toorkistan and Soongaria, which for many 
years have been in a state of revolt against the 
Chinese Government, are consolidating their in- 
dependence. As early as July 18, 1869, the offi- 
cial gazette of Peking admitted the loss of 
Toorkistan. Mohammed Jakub Khan, Khush- 
begi, who bears the title Atalik Ghasi (Protector 
of the Combatants for the Crescent), has become 
the ruler of Cashgar and Yarkand, and sub- 
sequently conquered Khotan, and extended his 

ower so far northward that Jli and Turumtse 
ave become tributary to him. Thus Thian- 
shan-pelu, and the inhabited parts of Thian- 
shan-nanlu, the so-called Alty-Shehr, are 
lost to China and constitute an independent 
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khanate, the population of which is esti- 
mated by Dieterici at about one million in- 
habitants. 

The Government of Great Britain has added 
to the British possessions the Nicobar Islands, 
In 1869 three islands of the chief group, Nang- 
kowri, Karmorta, and Trincutt, were occupied, 
and all the islands placed under the commis- 
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the reports of Austrian scholars, accompanying 
the Novara Expedition, the Nicobar Islands 
have an area of 725 square miles, and about 
5,000 inhabitants. : 

The area and population of the states, divis- 
ions, and subdivisions of Asia, were in 1870 
(according to Behm, Geographische Jahrbuch, 
vol. iii., Gotha, 1870) as follows, the indente 


sioner of the Andaman Islands. According to countries being subdivisions : ' 
Square Miles. Square Miles. Inhabitauts, | Inhabitants, thie aa ses 
Russian Territory.................. wees 5,971,683 8,889,560 1.49 
Caspian Sea. ....00.0 od NARA welds 178,871 Bir {ese 
ATA SOR si sii nisc0cie vei do eUe eS RMies toes 26, by oes Rs ke 
Turkey in Asia: af 
Apa: Mitior. i. vcsoveceanete shee 207,951 ' «ott ui sur aE, 
Oyprus,. 138. eh oe TOE 38,693 f soak 10,907,000 sity 51.53 
Armenia and Koordistan...... 121,037 ‘eas 1,906,000 a 15.75 
NYT ey ae aan devccasisoese pet ce. 146,125 <iee 2,750,000 Lee 18.82 
urkigh Arabia................4 193,727 672,533 900,000 16,463,000 4.64 
Arabia, .wilessjdesnadene <sehse'hds Oe. 2 ae 1,026,640 Bay 4,060,000 3.90 
PAVRIR Ete saa st Raaak ae sepia sasdh v4 Pe es 562,345 se 5,000,000 8.89 
Afghanistan and Herat............. 258,530 Pays 4,000,000 15.48 
Beloochistan ...............5.20 00 165,833 ‘Ny 2,000,000 12.06 
Independent Tartary : P- 
SEUSS acta ceseasanteens sph ener ] ae 1,500,000 
BORNSTEIN GEIS At 2,500,000 Wave aie 
PE ATEROIN Sor Ls 3's sic cme,» sae ie f 640,456 3,000,000 re ke putas 
CGR MIONG,'s ss ou es tap. eves soya nes sent 100,000 ee aes 
Turcomania 2.0.0. eles J wna 770,000 7,870,000 12,29. 
Fast Toorkistan.............2...065 555,284 re 1,000,000 1.8 
INS wetics a5: Fae kies ALEK SRR SS 6A 3,741,878 146,500,000 119.83 
J) Lane paral a Serer Bch irre citar 149,399 35,000,000 234.27 
East India (with British Burmah)... 1,586,620 199,457,786 125.71 
OGuOSiel snd s. co amencdewerccemnarits 105 2,088,027 84.52 
Burmah (Independent).............. 190,517 4,000,000 21 
SIAM AT LA RO AG  aat 024 6,298,998 20.38 
ATAME ok, Sc beahaes eapates dipe's Tis 198,043 9,000,000 45.45 
Cochin China (French).............- 21,728 979,116 45.06 
Straits Settlements...... ........... 1,084 282,831 260.91 
Peninsula of Malacea................ 81,699 209 6.59 
East India Islands,................. 799,859 29,091,000 86.39 
Pot cAa Keka outs 17,112,526 aye | 782,129.318 45.7 


PROGRESS. Temperature and Physical Con- 
stitution of the Sun.—Professor F.. Zollner 
communicated to the Royal Saxon Society in 
June an elaborate paper in which he sums up 
his own and others’ late researches into these 
problems as follows: The eruptive protuber- 
ances are explained on the supposition that 
they break forth from a layer of separation 
dividing the space from which these hydrogen- 
flames shoot up from the space into which 
they empty themselves. Respecting the phys- 
ical constitution of this layer, the further as- 
sumption is necessary that it is in some other 
state than gaseous. It may be either solid or 
liquid. - In consequence of the high tempera- 
ture, the solid state is excluded, and the ex- 
istence of an incandescent liquid is therefore 
‘conjectured. Concerning the mass of hydro- 
gen enclosed by this liquid layer two suppo- 
sitions appear at first sight possible: 

1, The whole interior of the sun is filled 
with glowing hydrogen—a great bubble of 
that gas surrounded by an incandescent atmos- 
phere. 

2. The masses of hydrogen thrown out by 
the volcanic outbursts which cause the phe- 
nomena called protuberances are local aggre- 
gations contained in hollow spaces formed 
near the surface of an incandescent liquid 


mass, and then burst through their outer shell 
where the increased pressure of the material 
in the interior reaches a certain point. 

According to the first assumption, a state 
of stable equilibrium will only occur when 
the specific gravity of the liquid-dividing layer 
is smaller than that of the gaseous layer 
which lies immediately beneath it. As, how- 
ever, the density of a gaseous globe, whose 
particles obey the laws of Newton and Ma- 
riotte, increases from the surface toward the 
centre, the specific gravity of the layer of 
division must necessarily be smaller than that 
of the mean specific gravity of the sun. If 
we assume that the highest limit of specific 
gravity of this layer is the mean specific 
gravity of the sun, we shall have to assume 
that all the deeper-lying layers, and therefore 
the still deeper-lying gaseous layers, have the 
same temperature. But the interior of the 
sun would consist, not of a gas, but of an in- 
compressible liquid, which is the second sup- 
position. 

Professor Zollner estimates the internal tem- 
perature of the sun to be 68,400° O. at a depth 
of only 27” under the visible surface of the 
luminary, or at about 5 of its visible semi- 
diameter. The probable minimum yalue of 
the temperature of the chromosphere, he puts 
at 27,700° O. Assuming the atmospheric press- 
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ure at the base of the chromosphere to be 
0,180mm. (about seven inches of the mercurial 
barometer), he finds the pressure at the level 
of the nuclei of the spots to be about 184,000 
atmospheres, and the pressure in the inner 

on before named to be not less than 4,- 

000 atmospheres. 

un-spots and Magnetic Storms,—A great 
magnetic disturbance was recorded at Kew 
Observatory, January 3d, which lasted for six- 
teen or seventeen hours, and during its con- 
tinuance an aurora was visible. A smaller 
disturbance began January 8th, also accom- 
panied by an aurora. During the early part 
of the month the extent of spots on the sun 
was larger than usual, as indicated by the pho- 
tographic registration, as follows: 

January : ..6 groups, 2 of them rather large. 


5 2 rather large. 
* 10..5 “ large. 
6412.6" *° 1 large. 
* 42..5 “ 1 very large, another large. 
a eS ae ee Bt 
“ 444 large. 
“ 94..5 ‘ Ivery large, another large. 
“ 99..4 “ ILiarge. 


February 1st a very considerable magnetic 
disturbance was remarked, lasting about nine 
hours. An aurora occurred at the same time, 
and telegraphic wires were affected by earth- 
currents. Frepedary llth another storm took 

lace, continuing with more or less intensity 
for thirty hours, and an aurora appeared again. 
The following is the record of, sun-spots for 
February : 


February 5.. 4 small groups, 2 large ones. 
% 6..5 : 1 rather large, 1 very large. 
Rt ss 2 large, 1 very large. 
 10:..'8 * 4 large, 1 very large. 
teddy cn A . 2 very large, 
> anil | SPR Ys 1 large, 2 very large. 
SB “ 1 large. 
Sn a* 1 large. 
oo 22 ¥. 5 “ 
7 o4 48 4 ad 
“ 25..3 2 
©) 26..4 3 


Terrestrial Temperature and Solar Spots.— 
Mr. Cleveland Abbe, director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, contributes to the American 
Journal of Science for November an interest- 
ing paper on the connection between sun-spots 
and terrestrial temperature. His conclusions 
are founded on an extended comparison of 
Wolf’s tabular view of the relative frequency 
of solar spots during the past three centuries, 
with such meteorological tables as were ac- 
cessible to the author. He also studied the 
series of observations made on the Hohenpeis- 
senberg, extending from 1792 to 1850, with but 
five years omitted at intervals. Mr. Abbe finds 
that the comparisons indicate a decrease in 
the amount of heat received from the sun dur- 
ing the prevalence of spots—a result in har- 
_ mony with the recent investigations into the 
nature of the solar photosphere. The mean 
of several years’ observations, taken at the pe- 
riod of maximum and minimum frequency, 
makes this fact more strikingly apparent. Mr. 
Abbe adds: “It would be interesting to seek 
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for evidence of other temperature periods than 
that dependent on the eleven-year-spot period. 
There are, indeed, plain indications of such a 
period of about fifty or fifty-five years’ dura- 
tion—probably identical with Wolf's fifty-six 
year period—but our series of observations is 
not extended enough to justify any exact con- 
clusion. If we ackiew edge the probability 
of a connection between planetary configura- 
tions and solar spots, then we are at once led 
to make a direct connection between the for- 
mer and the temperature variations, Such an 
investigation I have begun, and the indications 
are that positive results will be attained, and 
such as will demonstrate that the solar spots 
are but an imperfect index to the periodic 
changes in the solar radiation; these periodic 
changes being apparently more intimately and 
directly connected with the tides in the cool . 
atmosphere surrounding the solar photosphere. 
The results of this investigation will be made 
known so soon as the recent observations on 
the Hohenpeissenberg can be incorporated into 
the work.” : 

Relations between the Sun’s Altitude and the 
Chemical Intensity of Total Daylight.—Messrs. 
Henry E. Roscoe and T. E. Thorpe laid before 
the British Royal Society in March the result 
of a long series of determinations of the chem- 
ical intensity of total daylight in a cloudless 
sky, made by them on the flat table-land 
southeast of Lisbon, Portugal, with the object 
of ascertaining the relation between the solar 
altitude and the chemical intensity. The 
method of measurement adopted was founded 
upon the exact estimation of the tint which 
standard sensitive-paper assumes when exposed 
for « given time to the action of daylight. The 
experiments were made as follows: 

‘1. The chemical action of total daylight 
was observed in the ordinary manner. 2. The 
chemical action of the diffused daylight was 
then observed by throwing on to the exposed 
paper the shadow of a small blackened brass 
ball, placed at such a distance that its apparent 
diameter, seen from the position of the paper, 
was slightly larger than that of the sun’s disk. 
8. Observation No. 1 was repeated. 4. Obser- 
vation No. 2 was repeated. 

“The means of observations 1 and 3 and of 
2 and 4 were then taken. The sun’s altitude 
was determined by a sextant and artificial 
horizon, immediately before and immediately 
after the observations of chemical intensity, 
the altitude at the time of observation being 
ascertained by interpolation. 

“Tt was first shown that an accidental va- 
riation in the position of the brass ball within 
limits of distance from the paper, varying from 
140 millimetres to 230 millimetres, was with- 
out any appreciable effect on the results. One 
of the 134 sets of observations was made as 
nearly as bgeony every hour, and they thus 
naturally fall into seven groups, viz. : 

*(1) Six hours from noon, (2) five hours 
from noon, (3) four hours from noon, (4) three 
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hours from noon, (5) two hours from noon, (6) 
one hour from noon, (7) noon. 

“‘Each of the first six of these groups con- 
tains two separate sets of observations: (1) 
those made before noon, (2) those made after 
noon. It has already been pointed out, from 
experiments made at Kew, that the mean 
chemical intensity of total daylight for hours 
equidistant from noon is constant. The result 
of the present series of experiments proyes 
that this conclusion holds good generally, and 
a table is given showing the close approxima- 
tion of the numbers obtained at hours equi- 
distant from noon. 

“Ourves are given showing the daily march 
of chemical intensity at Lisbon in August, 
compared with that at Kew for the preceding 
August, and at Para for the preceding April. 
The value of the mean chemical intensity at 
Kew is represented by the number 94.5, that at 
Lisbon by 110, and that at Paré by 313.8, light 
of the intensity 1.0 acting for 24 hours being 
taken as 1,000. 

“ The following table gives the results of the 
observations arranged according to the sun’s 
altitude : 


No. of Mean Chemical Intensity. 
Observations.) Altitude.| gunn Sky. Total. 
bd / 
15 9 BL 0.000 0.038 0.038 
18 19 41 0.023 0.063 0.085 
22 81 14 0.052 0.100 0.152 
22 42 18 0.100 0.115 0.215 
19 53 09 0.136 0.126 0.262 
24 61 08 0.195 0.132 0.327 
il 64 14 0.221 0.188 0.359 


Curves are given showing the relation between 
the direct sunlight (column 8) and diffuse day- 
light (column 4) in terms of the altitude. The 
curve of direct sunlight cuts the base line at 
10°, showing that the conclusion formerly ar- 
rived at by one of the authors is correct, and 
that at altitudes below 10° the direct sunlight 
is robbed of almost all its chemically active 
rays. The relation between the total chemical 
intensity and the solar altitude is shown to be 
represented graphically by a straight line for 
altitudes above 10°, the position of the ex- 
perimentally-determined points lying closely 
on to the straight line. 

** A similar relation has already been shown 
to exist (by afar less complete series of experi- 
ments than the present) for Kew, Heidelberg, 
and Paré; so that, although the chemical in- 
tensity for the same altitude at different places 
and at different times of the year varies ac- 
cording to the varying transparency of the 
‘atmosphere, yet the relation at the same place 
between altitude and intensity is always rep- 
resented by a straight line. This variation in 
the direction of the straight line is due to the 


opalescence of the atmosphere; and the au-: 


thors show that, for equal altitudes, the higher 
intensity is always found where the mean tem- 
perature of the air is greater, as in summer, 
when observations at the same place at differ- 
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ent seasons are compared, or as the equator is 
approached when the actions at different places 
areexamined. The differencesin the observed 
actions for equal altitudes, which may amount 
to more than 100 per cent. at different places, 
and to nearly as much at the same place at 
different times of the year, serve as exact 
measurements of the transparency of the 
atmosphere. 

“The authors conclude by calling attention 
to the close agreement between the curve of 
daily intensity obtained by the above-men- 
tioned method at Lisbon, and that calculated 
for Naples by a totally different method.” 

Spectrum of a Sun-spot.—April 9, 1870, 
Prof. O. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, in- 
vestigated the spectrum of a large group of 
spots a little north and east of the sun’s centre. 
He found the lithium, calcium, and titanium 
lines strongly marked, and the sodium lines 
clearly perceptible. The titanium lines were 
very well defined, a circumstance at which 
Prof. Young was surprised, as they are incon- 
spicuous in the normal spectrum. The same 
remark applies to the calcium lines in the spot- 
spectrum. Many other lines, mostly faint, 
were affected to nearly the same degree, but 
the observer had not time to identify them. 
There was, at the same time, an exceedingly 
brilliant protuberance on the southwest limb 
of the sun (position angle 230°), near, but not 
over, a large spot which was just passing off. 
At the base*of this prominence, which was 
shaped like a double ostrich-plume, the C line 
was intensely brilliant, so that the slit could 
be opened to its whole width in studying the 
form above described, but it was not, so far as 
he could see, in the least distorted. On the 
other hand, the F line, also very brilliant, was 
shattered all to pieces, so that at its base it 
was three or four times as wide as ordinary, 
and several portions of it were entirely de- 
tached from the rest. 

Since the C line was not similarly affected, 
it is hardly possible to attribute this breaking 
up of F to cyclonic motions in the gas from 
which the light emanates, and it becomes very 
difficult to imagine a cause which can thus dis- 
turb a single line of the spectrum by itself, 
Prof. Young suggests that possibly this a 
pearance may be the result of local absorp- 
tions acting upon a line greatly widened by 
increase of pressure or temperature. 

The Kew Heliograph.—Mr. J. P. Sassiot, 
chairman of the committee of the Kew Ob- 
servatory, has made a report of the work done 
at that institution during the past year. The 
heliograph in charge of Mr. Warren De La 
Rue continued to be operated in a satisfactory 
manner. In 237 days 351 pictures of the sun 
were taken. A paper embodying the positions 
and areas of the sun-groups observed at Kew 
during the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, as well as 
fortnightly values of the spotted solar area from 
1882 to 1868, has been communicated to the 
Royal Society by Messrs. Warren De La Rue, 
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Stewart, and Loewy. A table exhibiting the 
number of sun-spots recorded at Kew during 
the year 1869, after the manner of Hofrath 
Schwabe, has been sent in to the Astronom- 
ieal Society, and published in their monthly 
notices. M. Otto Sttuve, director of the Im- 
Observatory at Pulkowa, visited Eng- 
d in the month of August last. He brought 
with him, for the Kew Observatory, some sun- 
taken at Wilna with the photohelio- 
_ graph, which was made some years ago, under 
the direction of Mr. De La Rue, by Mr. Dall- 
meyer. This instrument combines several im- 
portant improvements on the original Kew 
model, the value of which is forcibly brought 
out in the superior definition of the Wilna 
sun-pictures. As, however, the series of the 
ten-yearly record at Kew was commenced with 
the instrument as originally constructed, it 
was not deemed desirable to alter it in any 
way until the series had been completed and 
reduced, and the corrections for optical distor- 
tion ascertained and applied. In the event of 
the sun-work being continued after 1872, it 
will be desirable to do so with a new and im- 
proved heliograph. M. Struve proposed to ex- 
change the complete series of pictures obtained 
at Wilna for that made at Kew. He also stated 
that it is contemplated to erect a second helio- 
graph at the Central Observatory at Pulkowa. 
Solar Phenomenon accounted for.—In a 
letter read before the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, in March, Lieutenant Herschel gave a 
description of some singular object which he 
* had seen traversing the sun’s disk, October 
17 and 18, 1869: 


He was about to apply his spectroscope to the ob- 
servation of a solar prominence when his attention 
Was attracted to certain shadows traversing the disk 
ofthe sun, which became —_— streaks when they had 

beyond it. At first he thought these appear- 
__ anees were due to sparks in the tube of the telescope, 

- but the phenomenon lasted too long for this explana- 
tion to be available. He next thought that perhaps 
a system of meteors might be in transit, and prepared 
to subject the phenomenon to eareful serutiny. The 
7 was set in motion, the sun’s disk being 

projected on a screen. The shadows were seen per- 
relndiioe te ne the solar disk, but at different 
v 
There 


the a ones ——— most swiftly. 
oh to be twostreams. He noticed that 
en 


he was attentively 
saw one of the o 


he perceived that yhenomenon he had been ex- 
amining with such onthe care was not in reality an 
astronomical phenomenon atall, but consisted merely 
of a flight of locusts. He however, that 
not only was the existence of s0 enormous a swarm 
of locusts as the duration of the stream indicated an 
interesting fact in itself, but that we might find in 
the occurrence the explanation of many statements 
which had been made respecting meteors supposed 
to have transited the sun, and also of some pecu- 
liarities noticed by astronomers in America pa i 

the total eclipse of last year. Mr. Stone said that 4 
was important when appearances of this sort were 
noticed that the observer should examine, as Lieu- 
tenant Herschel had done, whether the objects seen 
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in transit required the same focus as the sun. This 
was the best way of determining whether the ob- 
jects were terrestrial or not, 


Photograph of a Solar Prominence,—Prof. 
©. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, thus 
records a successful attempt to procure a 
photograph of a solar prominence, at any time 
and without waiting for the favorable oppor- 
tunity of a total eclipse. He writes to the 
American Journal of Science, under date of 
September 28, 1870: 

“T have just succeeded, with the help of 
our skilful artist, Mr. H. O. Bly, in obtaining 
a photograph of one of the solar prominences, 
a copy of which I enclose. It was taken 
through the hydrogen line, near G, by open- 
ing the slit of the spectroscope and attaching 
a small camera to its eye-piece. Asa picture 
of course it amounts to very little. It required 
an exposure of three minutes and a half, and, 
the polar axis of the telescope being imper- 
fectly adjusted, the clock-work failed to fol- 
low perfectly, so that no detail is visible, and 
the picture will not bear much magnifying. I 
am convinced, however, that by using a more 
sensitive collodion, and taking proper pains 
with the adjustment of the instrument, satis- 
factory photographs of these curious objects 
may be obtained. 

“T may add that the spectroscope employed 
has the dispersive power of 18 prisms of flint, 
each with an angle of 55°.” 

Solar Prominences easily seen.—Mr. Ernest 
Carpmael, of Streatham Hill, England, has 
succeeded in obtaining good views of the solar 
prominences by the following simple instra- 
mental agency: He fixed one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s direct-vision spectroscopes (having seven 
prisms) on a board which also carried a two- 
inch object-glass belonging to a good field 
telescope, and mounted the instrument, thus 
arranged, on the back of an ordinary bedroom 
mirror, and directed it at the sun. The slit 
was set so as nicely to divide the D line, and 
a blue glass was generally interposed in front 
of the slit to sift the light. As the image of 
the sun traversed the slit at intervals, the 
flames appeared as bright prolongations of the 
F line extending beyond the sun’s limb. It 
was also clearly seen at times that these pro- 
longations were narrower than the F line, and 
were not in the centre of it, also that they 
were frequently detached from the sun’s limb, 
and sometimes they were not straight: ap- 
pearances depending, as is generally supposed, 
on the velocity and pressure of the gas in the 
flame. The flames were also readily seen in 
the C line. In observing the solar spectrum 
he has found colored glasses in front of the 
slit very useful to shut out as much as possi- 
ble of the light from the roe of the spectrum 
not under observation, By using the spectro- 
scope without its slit and collimating lens, and 
directing it toward the great nebula in Orion, 
it shows close together three bright images of 
the nebula exhibited on a continuous spectrum. 
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Pinkish Color of the Sun.— Nature received 
several communications during the year from 
correspondents, describing a pinkish color of 
the sun, which they had noticed. Mr. A. §, 
Herschel, who was favored with a sight of the 
phenomenon, at Cranbrook, England, May 23d, 
says: 

The sun presented a round disk of a very unusual 
pinkish color, here and at Cranbrook (about five 
miles northeast from Hawkhurst), in Kent, between 
five and six o’clock p.m. on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 23d ult. It was so seen by myself at Cran- 
brook, in company with several others, who thought 
that the color was quite unusual, shining throu fh a 
thick haze of apparently low cirrostratus, but which 
‘was perhaps rain-cloud, as the air at the time was 
light from the north, and cold, while the mist, or 
haze, seemed to be at no very great elevation above 
the ground, and considerably lower than those or- 
dinary forms of cirrostratus in which halos and 
mock-suns are generally seen. 

The color observed here was a pinkish buff, or 
such a mixture of pink and yellow as to suggest the 
abundance of more blue and violet, and the absence 
of more yellow light than in the orange and reddish 
tints, generally seen in the setting sun, so as to re- 
semble the color of very pale blotting-paper, or a 
light fiesh-color. While the disk was sti clearly 
seen of this color, two or three sun-spots were visi- 
ble upon it with the naked eye. These could no 
longer be distinguished at six o’clock, when the pe- 
culiar pinkish hue was was also succeeded by the 
ordinary yellow of the sun’s disk near the horizon, 
seen through a thick haze. On the same afternoon 
(of the 23d) the appearance of the sun’s round disk 
through a thick cloud of haze in the sky was noticed 
for a considerable time, as visible with rare an 
unusual distinctness at Tunbridge Wells, in Kent. 

Another correspondent speaks of a similar 
appearance of the sun observed at Rohrback, 
on the Moselle, May 28d. The day had been 
warm, without wind. Soon after 2 p.m. the 
horizon became charged with mist, and rain 
threatened. About 3 o'clock, the sun lost its 
brilliancy, assumed a pale-yellow hue, and 
might have been taken for the moon but for 
its diameter. A mist then began to rise, and 
a north wind to blow, and at 44 o’clock the 
sun became rose-colored, and soon after scar- 
let. In this case, as in that described by Mr. 
Herschel, the hazy state of the atmosphere 
was supposed to be one cause of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Utilizing the Sun’s Heat for Motive Power. 
A Solar Engine.—Captain John Ericsson, the 
distinguished inventor of the caloric-engine, 
contributed during the year a series of re- 
markable original papers to the London Engi- 
neering Journal, descriptive of his long and 
thorough investigations into the dynamic value 
of the sun’s heat for mechanical work, and of 
his method of utilizing it by means of a solar 
engine. He omits to give plans and a detailed 
account of the mechanism by which the sun’s 
radiant heat is concentrated, in order to “ pre- 
vent enterprising persons from procuring pat- 
ents for modifications,” experience having 
taught him the danger of early publications of 
that kind. He declares, however, that he 
does not intend to take out a patent for his in- 
vention, and purposes to devote the remainder 
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of his life to its perfection, and says that with- 
in a few years the entire engineering commu- 
nity of both hemispheres will be invited to 
take the matter in hand. The following are 
the more important parts of his statement of 
results and of expectations: 


The several experiments that have been made show 
that the mechanism adopted for concentrating the 
sun’s radiant heat abstracts, on an average, during 
nine hours a day, for all latitudes between the equa- 
tor and 45 degrees, fully 3.5 units of heat per minute 
for each square foot of area presented perpendicularly 
to the sun’srays. A unit of heat being equivalent to 
772 foot-pounds, it will be perceived that, theoretical- 
ly, adynamic energy of 2,702 foot-pounds is transmit- 
ted by the radiant heat, per minute, for each square 
foot; hence 270,200 foot-pounds for an area of ten feet 
square. If we divide this sum by the adopted stand- 
ard of 33,000, we ascertain that one hundred square 
feet of surface exposed to the solar rays develop con- 
para ag 8,2 horse-power during nine hours a day, 
within the limits of latitude before mentioned. But 
engineers are well aware that the whole dynamic en- 
ergy of heat cannot be utilized in practice by any 
engine or mechanical combination whatever, nor at 
all approached; hence I have assumed, in order not 
to overrate the capability of the new system, that a 
solar engine of one-horse power demands the concen- 
tration of solar heat from an area of ten feet square. 
On this basis I will now proceed to show that those 
regions of the earth which suffer from an excess of 
solar heat will ultimately derive benefits Tene 
from an unlimited command of motive power whi 
will, toa great extent, compensate for evils hitherto 
supposed not to be counterbalanced by any good. 
Before entering on this task of estimating the results 
of utilizing sun-power, it will be well to scrutinize, 
as Shorey. as we can, the mechanical devices by 
means of which we propose to avail ourselves of the 
fuel contained in that great store-house whence 
it may be obtained free of cost and transportation. 
The solar engine, we have seen, is composed of three 
distinct parts ; the engine, the steam generator, and 
the mechanism by means of which the feeble inten- 
sity of the sun’s rays is augmented to such a de 
that the resulting temperature will exceed that of the 
lowest pressure of ste2zm admissible in an efficient 
engine. As to the motor itself, it suffices to say 
that it is essentially a modern steam-engine utiliz- 
ing, to the fullest extent, the mechanical energy of 
the steam generated by the concentrated solar rays. 
Regarding the steam generator, it will only be neces- 
sary to state that it is not exposed to the action of 
fire, clinkers, or soot, and therefore can only suffer 
from the slow action of ordi oxidation. We 
have lastly to consider the efficiency of the mechanism - 
by means of which the solar heat is concentrated and 
the temperature raised above that of the water in the 
steam generator. Re, ing this mechanism—con- 
centration apparatus it may appropriately be termed - 
—it will be asked: Isit costly? is it heavy and bulky 
so as to render transportation difficult? and finally 
the question will be put, Is it liable to derangement 
and expensive to keep in order? I will answer these 
questions in the same order in which they have been 
presented. The cost is moderate. The weight is 
small—indeed, lightness is the most notable pecu- 
liarity of the concentration riety se As to bulk, 
this apparatus is composed of small parts readily put 
together. Regarding durability, the fact need only 
be pointed out that certain metals, however thin, if _ 


kept be osed to the sun’s rays during ~~ 
an ind nite Fagticar time without appreciable des 
terioration ; henee, unlike the aces of steam-boil- 


ers, which socn become unserviceable, stru: 
protected as the concentration apparatus is, by Ne 
metallic plates, cannot be rendered unserviceable 
from the mere action of the sun’s rays. Another = 


question will be asked, whether the solar engine will — a Ze 
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as well on a Jarge as it does on a small scale? 
wing reply will effectually dis of this 
query. It is not necessary, nor intended, to 


in future the size of the by means 

the a intensity had benarsucseastully 
‘vated to generate steam for the 

built. The maximum size 


opted has been 


@ icone to utilize the radiant heat of a sunbeam of 


-five square feet section. The employment of 


an increased number of such structures will therefore 
be resorted to when Dome! power is wanted, as we 
0 


inerease the number of hands when we desire to per- 
n an additional amount of work. The motor itself, 
‘steam cylinder and other parts, will obviously 
proportioned as at present with reference to the 
pressure of steam employed and the work to be done. 
Agreeably to our introductory remarks, it is not 
in the first instance, to apply solar engines 
where there is not steady sunshine. The 
districts of the earth’s surface suffering from 
an excess of solar heat being very numerous, our 
space ey sie of a glance at the sunburnt conti- 
nents. examination of the extent of these will 


rts, t 
parapet Bayer od the Mediterran ean east < se 
r t, the eastern and p: 

of the Seneth oot of the Bad Sea, part of Syria, 
the eastern part of the countries watered by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, Eastern Arabia, the greater srg 
of Persia, the extreme western part of China, Thibet, 
and lastly, Mongolia. In the western hemisphere. 
Lower California, the table-land of Mexico an 

and the west coast of South America, 


Computations of the solar energy wasted on the 
vast areas thus epesthos would present an amount of 
pf force ost beyond conception. Let us, 

erefore, merely estimate the mechanical force that 
would result from utilizing the solar heat on a strip 
of land, a single mile in width, along the rainless 
western coast of America; the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean before referred to; both sides of the 
alluvial plain of the Nilein Upper Egypt; both sides 
of the Euphrates and is for a distance of 400 


miles above the Persian Gulf; and, finally, a strip 


is now wasted on a ve fra: 
the land exte along some of the water-fronts 
of the sunburnt ons 
It will be said that these extravagant are 


devoid of practical significance. Due considerati 
the gradual 


that 
exhaustion of the coal-fields’ will inevitably canse 
in to inte relati in 


continuous sun-power. vere 
with eer oe Fae — vantege, 
attain a 1 ition, on account er 

ual aki and iis coemeticentl of 
motive force. The time will come when 

Europe must stop her milla for the want of coal. 
Upper Egypt, then, with her never ceasing sun- 


power, will invite the European manufacturer to re- 
move his machinery and erect his mills on the firm 
and along the sides of the alluvial plain of the 
ile, where sufficient power can be obtained to en- 
mee ‘him to run more spindles than a hundred Man- 
chesters. 4 


See also Sun, Eortpse or.) 

eat from the Moon.—At the June meeting 
of the Royal Society the Earl of Rosse gave an 
account of more satisfactory experiments than 
those previously reported, to determine the 
amount of heat radiated from the moon. The 
three-foot reflector at Parsonstown was em- 
ployed as on former occasions. Earl Rosse first 
ascertained the percentage of the moon's heat 
which passes through glass, and found the 
mean of nine observations, taken at various al- 
titudes of the moon and distances from oppo- 
sition, to be 11.88. Through the same g 
86.8 percentage of the heat-rays of the sun 
were transmitted. It seems, therefore, to be 
clearly proved that there is no remarkable dif- 
ference between the sun’s and moon’s heat in 
regard to their power of passing through glass. 
The experiment made during the previous sea- 
son, to determine the ratio between the heat- 
ing power of the moon and of the sun, was 
repeated with more care, and the value found, 
taking what appeared to be the most probable 
mean héating power of full moon, as deter- 
mined on various nights, was: moon’s total 
heat, 1; sun’s total heat, 82,600. 

The observations were examined with a 
view to ascertain how far the heating power 
of the moon’s rays varies with her altitude. 
Owing to the interference of clouds, and the 
limited range of altitude within which the ob- 
servations were made, the results were not 
given in detail, but Earl Rosse says that the 
heating power of the lunar rays appears to 
diminish with her altitude only about a third 
as fast as the intensity of the solar chemical 
rays, as ascertained by Roscoe and Thorpe. 
An attempt was made to ascertain, by com- 
paring two measurements of the moon’s light 
at different altitudes with two corresponding 
measurements of her heat, whether our atmos- 
phere intercepts the heat-rays to a greater 
extent than the luminous rays. It was found 
that, while the light was diminished with the 
altitude in the proportion of about 3 to 1, the 
diminution of the heat was in the proportion 
of about 5 to 1. In consequence, however, of 
much of the moon’s light and heat being inter- 
cepted by hazy clouds or condensed vapor, at 
the lower altitude, the experiment was incon- 
clusive as to the effect of a transparent atmos- 
phere on the dark rays of heat. The observa- 
tions showed a general accordance between the 
bape * = moon’s oe aa heat oie hes 

ase, and the corresponding amount of her 
ight, as deduced by calculation. 

The Council of the Royal Society, at the 
Annual Meeting in February, after stating the 
results of Lord Rosse’s earlier observations on 
Lunar Radiation (see ANNuat Orcrop2pta for 
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1869) refer to other series of experiments, as 
follows: 

Some later observations have been made upon the 
same subject in Paris, respectively by M. Baille, at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and M. Marié-Davy at the 
Paris Observatory. The former employed a concave 
mirror of 89 centimetres aperture to condense the 
moon’s rays upon his pile, and also made use of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer. The one conclusion at 
which he arrived was, that the full moon, at Paris 
and in the summer months, gave as much heat to his 
pile as a radiating surface 6.5 centimetres square, 
maintained at boiling-water temperature and place 
at a distance of 85 metres. M. Marié-Davy has pub- 
lished results of two series of measures secured dur- 
ing the lunations of October and November last. 
The first were made with a pile attached to a 9-inch 
equatorial refractor, the second with an 8-inch mirror; 
the object-glass in the former case having been found 
to intercept a large proportion of the heat-rays. M. 
Marié-Davy’s measures confirm those of Lord Rosse. 
They show that the heating effect of the moon in- 
creases with the illumination of the visible disk. 
Between October 9, when the moon was four days 
old, and October 20, when it was full, the measured 
heat of the condensed beam of moonlight increased 
from 0°.00017 (centigrade) to 0°.00287, If this last 
number be divided by the ratio of the area of the 
concentrated image to the area of the object-glass, 
we have twelve-millionths of a centigrade degree 
as the direct heating power of the full moon at 
the earth’s surface. his is the result given by 
the object-glass; that afforded by the mirror is 
about six times as great. It will be seen that M. 
Marié-Davy has converted his galvanometer indica- 
tions into centigrade equivalents: how this conver- 
sion was effected, and how the constancy of the scale 
indications is secured, if it is secured, we are not in- 
formed. He confirms Lord Rosse’s inference that 
the proportion of solar to lunar radiation is about as 
80,000 to 1, and likewise concludes that the moon 
imparts to us no heat from an internal or cosmical 
source, Further, he infers that the diffusive power 
of the lunar surface is considerable, at least equal to 
that of the least colored of terrestrial rocks: and he 
finds that the lunar heat, by reason of its large per- 
centage of obscure rays, is far more impressionable by 
atmospheric humidity than that from the sun. 

It will be remembered that Prof. Smyth, in his 
Teneriffe experiments, determined the heating power 
of the full moon to be equal to one-third of that of a 
Price’s candle at a distance of 14 feet 9 inches. M. 
Marié-Davy finds that such a candle at such a dis- 
tance affects his pile to the extent of 0°.00075 centi- 
grade, which he conceives to be the heating power 
of the moon upon the summit of Teneriffe, upon the 
supposition that the heat emitted by the respective 
eandle-fiames was sensibly the same. 


Apparent Changes in the Moon.—About the 
middle of the year, Mr. Birt, who has devoted 
much care to the observations of the moon, re- 
ported that the number of spots seen at that 
time on the floor of Plato was 85, 8 of which 
had been detected since September 27, 1869. 

‘Since then no less than 531 observations have 
been made. The degree of visibility of each 
spot is indicated in a table, regarding which 
Mr. Birt says that “the number of spots in 
which an increase of visibility has taken place 
is nearly equal to that in which a decrease has 
occurred, viz., 10 of the former and 11 of the 
latter. Spot No. 3, a craterlet, has manifested 
the greatest increase, and spot No. 19 the 
greatest decrease. The extent of variation of 
the separate spots is very irregular, and does 
not seem to point to the operation of any gen- 


erallaw. In one or two instances only have 
neighboring spots been similarly affected.” He 
adds that ‘‘the observations of the twelve lu- 
nations ending in March, 1870, extend consid- 
erably the basis on which to form an intel- 
ligible explanation of the phe it is, 
nevertheless, too narrow to hazard more than 
conjecture.” Cit 

Mean Motion of the Moon.—In a paper read 
before the National Academy of Sciences, in 
April, Mr. Simon Newcomb discussed at some 
length the problem of the apparent inequali- 
ties of long period in the moon’s mean motion, 


and stated that it was really no nearer such a 


solution as will agree with observation than 
when it was left by Laplace. The author re- 
marks that we have reason to suspect that the 
motion of the crust of the earth is subject to 
inequalities of an irregular character, which 
in the present state of science can be detected 
only by observations of the moon. He says: 
“Tf we admit that the interior of the earth is 
a fluid, and also admit that general changes in 
the arrangement of this fluid are possible, we 
have all that is necessary to account for con- 
siderable changes in the rotation of the outer 
crust. That this fluid, admitting its existence, 
is not in a state of entire quiescence is rendered 
probable by the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. If we suppose a large mass of 
it to move from the equatorial regions to a po- 
sition nearer the axis, a mass from the latter 
position taking its place, the following effects 
will follow: ' 

“1, A diminution in the angular velocity of. 
the surface of the fluid, accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the velocity of the axial 
portion. “The velocity of the outer crust will 
then be gradually retarded by friction. 

‘‘9, The gradual transmission of the increased 
rotation of the central mass to the surface by 
friction and viscosity. The motion of the 


crust will then be gradually accelerated. The | 


velocity of rotation finally attained will be 
greater or less than the original velocity, ac- 
cording as the radius of gyration of the fluid 
mass is diminished or increased by the change 
in the arrangement of the fluid. 

‘“* %* * This suspicion can be neither con- 
firmed nor removed until we have more posi- 
tive knowledge than we now have of the pos- 
sible inequalities which may be pecdaaae in 
the mean motion of the moon by the action of 
gravitation. 

“The operation of calculating these inequali- 
ties, though complicated and difficult, is cer- 
tainly within the powers of analysis. When 
it is completely and thoroughly done, we may 
ascertain whether the result can be made to 
represent observations. Ifso, well; the length 
of the day is not variable, and the future po- 
sitions of the moon can be safely predicted. 
If not, it will follow either that the motion of 
the moon is affected by other causes than the 
gravitation of the known bodies of the solar 
system, or the day is irregularly variable. 


See 


—_— 
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“ By the end of the present century, if not 
sooner, we shall have an independent test of 
the latter hypothesis, in the agreement of the 
observed at § theoretical times of the transits 
of Mercury and Venus. If the hypothesis is 


a true one, the irregularities may range over 


half a minute of time in the course of a cen- 
tury, and this quantity might be detected even 
by meridian observations of the planets in 
question.” 

The Lunar Eclipse of July 12th.—This phe- 
nomenon was carefully observed in many parts 
of England, and fully reported to the “ Ob- 


serving Astronomical Society.” The following 


re some of the most i gag yy pa noted, 
Rey. Ralph Prowde, of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, says: ‘I observed the eclipse of 
the moon on the 12th, but the only thing re- 
markable was the great contrast of shade be- 
tween the darker and brighter penumbra. I 
say penumbra, for I suppose the real umbra 
of the earth’s shadow falls within the moon’s 
orbit. The darker interior cone of shadow 
obscured the edge of the moon and the object 
on its surface, as it passed over them, almost 
entirely, but its own edge did not seem to be 
néarly so regularly round as the lighter envel- 
oping cone of shade.” The Rey. J. J. John- 
son, of Crediton, reports: “‘On the evening 
of the 12th I had a very favorable view of the 
lunar eclipse. The sky was clear at first, with 
a small amount of stratus near the horizon, I 
first caught sight of the moon at 8,41, but it 
was 8.49 before it got clear of the clouds. I 
paid particular attention to the degree of dis- 
tinctness with which the eclipsed portion 
could be seen. When about four digits were 


covered, I just noticed the copper tint through. 


the telescope. I fancy this would be a little 
sooner than in the last eclipse I observed (Sep- 
tember, 1867), but in that of October 4, 1865, 
which was only of four digits, the copper tint 
was very decided in the telescope at the time 
of the greatest obscuration. When about six 
digits, or half the disk, were covered, the cop- 
per color could be clearly seen with the naked 
eye. I could not make out any particular 
parts of the moon’s surface until 9.35, when I 
noticed the Mare Tranquillitatis and the Mare 
Serenitatis showed with beautiful distinctness 
through the earth’s shadow in the telescope. 
A few minutes after the total was attained, I 
was struck with the obscurity of the eastern 
side of the moon being so much more than I 
had expected. At 9.55 at least half of its sur- 
face was as if blotted out, even when seen 
through the telescope, although I applied two 
different powers—70 and 150. Three of the 
seas at the western side were all I could make 
out. Possibly a thin coating of cirrus cloud, 
which covered all the sky about this time, 
might account in some measure for the invisi- 
bility of the moon. By 10.30 this had entirely 
cleared away, and the sky was everywhere coy- 
ered with stars. The Milky Way very near the 
moon was about as distinct as it usually ap- 
> 


peers on a dark, clear night. At this period, 
eing the middle of the eclipse, the upper por- 
tion of the moon was the invisible part, all 
those regions lying round the margin of the 
disk being alone to be seen, except at the ver- 
tex, where the margin itself was not discern- 
ible. At 11.23 the first streak of light was 
breaking forth at the eastern edge. At 11.45 
the red color was nearly gone, and the eclipsed 
part appeared of a gray color. At 11.58 I no- 
ticed there was no trace of the Milky Way; at 
12.24 the lunar circle was again complete.” 
Mr. Oliver J. Lodge, of Hanley, reports that 
“the color of the moon during the totality was 
of a most peculiar copper hue, giving very 
little light indeed. But during the egress of 
the shadow it was almost as white and silvery 
as it usually is, although still under the penum- 
bra.” Mr. Edmund Neison, of London, says: 
“The color of the eclipsed disk was during 
the whole time a dull, yellowish olive-green, 
both in the telescope and out, but was never 
dark enough to prevent many of the chief 
markings and craters being seen. From 10.44, 
when the lunar disk was fairly above the fog 
banks, Aristarchus was quite distinct as a 
bright crater, and even before 11 Grimaldi 
was plainly discernible.” At Bristol, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Denning observed the phenomenon, and 
remarks that even at the time of totality many 
of the most conspicuous objects on the disk 
were distinctly visible. The copper tint was 
also very evident. During a portion of the 
time the moon was overcast with clouds. 

The Coming Transit of Venus.—Astrono- 
mers in different parts of the world continue 
to make suggestions to promote accuracy in 
the observations of the transit of Venus, which 
takes place in 1874. Mr. Simon Newcomb 
read a paper on this interesting subject before 
the National Academy of Sciences in April, 
in which he recommended two measures to be 
adopted for the more precise determination of 
the all-important points of ingress and egress. 
The first consists in having the observer oc- 
cupy the entire time in making very careful 
measures of the cusps with a micrometer best 
adapted for this purpose. The second is to 
bring the observers at opposite stations to- 
gether, both before and after the transit, and 
cause them to make observations on antipodal 
transits with the same instrument employed in 
observing the transit of Venus, in order to de- 
termine what corrections should be applied to 
the observations of one of them comparable 
with those of the other. Mr. Newcomb says: 

It would be a comparatively ane operation to 
erect an artificial representation of the sun’s disk at 
the distance of a few hundred yards, and to have an 
artificial planet moved over it by clock-work. The 
actual time of contact could be determined by elec- 
tricity, and the relative positions of the planet and 
the disk by actual measurement. With this appara- 
tus it would be easy to determine the personal errors 
to which each observer was liable, and these errors 
would approximately represent those of the observa- 
tions of actual transit. 

_ Still, it would be very unsafe to trust entirely to 
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any determination of ingress or egress. Understand- 
ing the SOSRAIET of such determinations, the Ger- 
man astronomers have proposed to trust to measures 
with a heliometer, made while the planet is.crossing 
the disk. The use of a sufficient number of heliome- 
ters would be both difficult and expensive, and I 
think we have an entirely satisfactory substitute in 
photography. Indeed, Mr. De La Rue has proposed 
to determine the moment of internal contact by pho- 
tography. But the result would be subject to the 
same uncertainty which affects optical observations 
—the potacrast which first shows contact will not 
be that taken when the thread of light between Ve- 
nus and the sun’s disk was first completed, but the 
first taken after it became thick enough to affect the 
plate, and this thickness is more variable and uncer- 
tain than the thickness necessary to affect the eye. 
We know very well that a haziness of the sky which 
very slightly diminishes the apparent brilliancy of 
the sun will very materially cut off the actinic rays, 
and the photographie plate has not the power of ad- 
justment which the eye has. 

But, although we cannot determine contacts by 
photography, I conceive that we may thereby be able 
to measure the distance of the centres of Venus and 
the sun with great accuracy. Having a photograph 
of the sun with Venus on its disk, we can, with a 
suitable micrometer, fix the position of the centre of 
each body with great precision. We can then meas- 
ure the distance of the centres in inches with corre- 
sponding precision, All we then want is the value in 
are of an inch on the Lrg pe h-plate. This deter 
mination is not without difficulty. It will not do to 
trust the measured diameters of the images of the 
sun, because they are affected by irradiation, just as 
the optical image is. Ifthe plates were nearly of the 
same size, and the ratio of the diameters of Venus 
and the sun the same in both plates, it would be safe 
to assume that they were equally affected by irra- 
diation. But, should any difference show itself, it 
would not be safe to assume that the light of the sun 
encroached equally upon the dark ground of Venus 
and upon the sky, because it is so much fainter near 
the border. 

Ifthe photographic telescope were furnished with 
clock-work, it would be advisable to take several 
photographs of the Pleiades, both before and after 
the transit, to furnish an accurate standard of com- 

arison free from the danger of systematic error. 

here is little doubt that, if the telescopes and opera- 
tors practise together, either before or after the transit, 
data may be obtained for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem in question. 


At the sitting of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences on March 10th, Dr. Neumayer submit- 
ted a proposal for the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the observation of the transit. A 
map of the circumpolar regions shows that the 
best points in the southern hemisphere for 
these observations will be the region south of 
the Indian Ocean, near the cireumpolar district. 
Dr. Oppolzer has established that the most 
_ favorable localities for observing the immersion, 
both as to parallax and altitude, can be con- 
nected by a curve passing by the great Gulf 
of Australia to the Macdonald Islands, and 
from these to a point situated in 86° 52’ S. lat- 
itude, 43° 24’ E. longitude. The points best 
adapted for observation of the emersion will 
also be found in a curve passing from the cen- 
tre of the Indian Ocean to a point situated in 
180° E. longitude and 79° S. latitude; and 
from there to another point, 64° 55’ S. latitude, 
and 244° 39’ E. longitude. The point of inter- 
section of these two curves (48° 5’ 8. latitude, 


99° 8’ E. longitude) will evidently be the one 


most favorable for the observation of the tran- ~ 


sit in its totality. In this case, the factor of 
the parallax and of the altitude will be 0°.67, 
and 48°.0 for the immersion; and 0°.47 and 
62°.5 for the emersion. The nearest station 
to this point will be the Macdonald Islands, 
situated nearly in 58° S. latitude, and 12° E. 
longitude (from Greenwich). M. Neumayer, 
who visited these islands in 1857, was struck 
with their relatively high temperature; and 


has ascertained, by a close examination of the 


tables of temperature published by the author- 
ity of the Dutch Government, that the current 
of Agulha must terminate near them. The 
summer and winter isotherms confirm these 
facts, and there can be no doubt that it is un- 
der the meridian of the islands of Macdonald 
and Kerguelen that the most favorable region 
must be sought for a route toward the South 
Pole, in the same manner as Sir James Ross fol- 
lowed, with the same object, a new current 
which set out from the shores of New Zealand. 
The map of the southern circumpolar regions, 
published by Petermann, furnishes very precise 
information forthe equatorial limit of the float- 
ing ice, the curve showing two points of 
depression toward the pole; one under the 
meridian of Kerguelen’s land, the other under 
that of New Zealand. It may, however, be 
said that, because floating icebergs have once 
or twice been found in a locality, these are not 
sufficient definitely to fix the relations of the 
floating ice, which depends especially on cur- 
rents, and which secondary causes, such as 
winds, can draw into regions ordinarily free 
ofice. It is the frequency of the ice that must 
settle the limits in such cases. At the points 
which have been named, the limit of floating 
ice bends back upon itself as high as 60° 8. 
latitude; and this is an important fact for the 
determination of the warm currents setting 
from the north. The position of the limit of 
maximum density of sea-water, and the pres- 
ence of spermaceti whales, which, as is well 
known, seek in preference warm waters, on 
the coasts of Termination Land, permit the 
supposition that the current in question con- 
tinues toward the South Pole as far as that 
land and Kemp Island. Admiral Sir John 
Ross also saw spermaceti whales at the ap- 
proach toward South Victoria; while Wilkes, 
Dumont d’Urville, and Ross, only met with 
few and isolated individuals in the intermedi- 
ate seas. M. Neumayer thinks that it will be 
advisable to dispatch a small reconnoitring 
expedition without delay to these regions, and 
to establish a scientific station on the Macdon- 
ald Islands, the first object of which should be 
to determine the absolute longitude, to serve 
as a basis for Delisle’s method. It would be 
occupied during the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February, with a series 
of meteorological observations, and with every 
thing relating to physical geography. He pro- 
poses that, for this purpose, the Academy 
* 
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ould make application to the Government 
the fitting out of the expedition, the ex- 
se of which would amount to 35,000 florins 
00 francs), This has been granted, and 
ie expedition will sail equipped for physical 
_and natural history observations.—Nature. 
_ __A New Comet.—Professor Winnecke, on the 
“nights of the 29th and 30th of May, at Carlsruhe, 
coyered a new telescopic comet. Its posi- 
mn was as follows: M. 
18" 34". R. A., 0°5" 9.55". Decl. +28° 52’ 
8’. Nogel found for the same comet at the 
' ele Observatory, M. T. at Lepsic, 13° 2" 28.5". 
B.A., 0"50"4.09". Decl. + 28° 53’ 17.4”, 
_ Dr. Peters, director of the Litchfield As- 


tronomical Observatory, at Clinton, N. Y,. 


writes under date of June 30th: 

_ “The comet discovered by Professor Win- 
necke was observed here last night, now pass- 
ing, with a southerly motion, through the 
constellation of Pisces, It is a bright object, 
and may be seen even in smaller telescopes.. 
Approaching both sun and earth, it is still on 


h. m 8. hm. gs, 
1870. August ty | ¥ $8 81. H,.C. m. t. A. R, 21 25 20.21 
15. 


5 40 “ “ 


The planet is of about 114 magnitude. 
has received the name of Ate. 
September 19th Dr. Peters discovered an- 


It 


1870. Ham. Coll. m, t. App. A. R. 
Bo sh h m, 8, 
September 19. 15 30 — 1 2 85 
af 20. 14 57 28 1 1 51.54 
AS 21. 10 48 22 1.1 12.24 
Tt is of the 11th magnitude, and designated 
Iphigenia. 


The planet Lydia (No. 110), discovered by 
M. Borelly at the Marseilles Observatory on 
the 19th of April, had, at 10°33" 13* mean Mar- 
seilles time, the following position: Right as- 
cension 12" 2™ 39°.22; north declination 6°50’ 
88”.8. Its horary motion has been deter- 
mined as follows: In right ascension—1".77, 
in declination +2”.20; its magnitude is be- 
tween 12 and 13. M. Borelly had previously 
discovered two planets, bearing the numbers 
91 and 99 in the system of asteroids revolving 
between Mars and Jupiter. These two planets 
had long been nameless, in consequence of the 
persistent refusal of M. Le Verrier to permit 
the astronomers under his jurisdiction to be- 
stow any name upon them. The 91st has now 
panied the name of Egina, the 99th that of 

1Ke, ‘ 

The planet which bears the number 109 in 
the series of asteroids, and which was dis- 
covered at Clinton by Dr. 0. H. F. Peters, 
October 9, 1869, has received the name of 
Felicitas. 

Spectra of Uranus and Neptune,—Father 
Secchi, in the course of his spectroscopic ob- 
servations on Uranus, has found absorption 
bands different from those met with in the solar 
atmosphere. In the spectrum of Neptune he 
discovers three principal bands; one is inter- 


T., at Carlsruhe, *sist of numberless small stars. 
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the increase, though remaining low above the 
eastern horizon in the morning hour. On the 
whole, globular in shape, there is a dilation or 
expansion on the side from the sun, which 
makes the form more like that of an egg. But 
most remarkable appears the internal structure 
of the comet. Without a distinct stellar centre, 
there is a concentration of light exacfly as in 
certain nebulas, that have been found to con- 
The comet 
made upon my eye precisely the same impres- 
sion as one of those nebulas, when on the 
point of resolvability—a sort of twinkling of 
countless bright dots, Its low altitude, how- 
ever, at the break of day, forbade to use with 
advantage a higher power for separating the 
components. Since we know now the con- 
nection of comets with meteoric showers, the 
observation made seems interesting.” 
Asteroids.—Dr. O. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., discovered the 111th 
planet, August 14th. His first observation was 
as follows: 
L OAs ” 


Decl. == —13 10 5.4 
21 24 32.88 —13 12 29.6 


other asteroid (planet, 112), his observations 
upon which are thus communicated to the 
American Journal of Science: 


| ‘@ comp. 


App. Decl. 
+10 16 — (approx. bs estimation). 
+10 13 30.8 10 comp. W. 04 1079. 
+10 10 58.9 10 comp. Sohj. 374, 


sected between the green and the yellow, and 
another in the blue. The spectrum accords 
with the green color of the planet. 

The Period of Algol.—Mr. Penrose, of Eng- 
land, has lately observed the epochs when the 
star Algol has been at the minimum of bright- 
ness. He concludes that the period of 
2.86727 degs., which has been assigned to the 
variation of this remarkable star, should be 
corrected to read 2.867234 degs. The first- 
named period was estimated from an epoch 
of the star for January 3, 1844, in connection 
with which Sir John Herschel remarked that a 
change of period was in progress, and that 
pheery ett discrepancy may thus be accounted 
or. , 

The Star Eta Argis.—Spectroscopic obser- 
vations upon this variable with the aid of the 
great Grubb reflector, at the Melbourne Ob- 
servatory, show that a large part of its light 
i# due to hydrogen flames.—This star, now 


scarcely visible to the naked eye, was of the 


first magnitude when studied by Sir John 
Herschel], and was then surrounded by light 
belonging to the great nebula in Argo. At 
present the space around it is dark. scien- 
tific writer in the London Daily News, com- 
menting on the discovery at Melbourne, re- 
marks: 

“Ts it not conceivable that the brightness of 
the star may be intimately associated with the 
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proximity of the nebulous matter, so that, 
when the doubtless systematic motions of that 
matter bring it again into the star’s neighbor- 
hood, Eta-Argts will resume its ancient splen- 
dor? May it not be that the sun is affected in 
like manner, though to less extent, by the 
motions of those cometic and meteorie sys- 
tems which circle around him? Some of these 
systems pass very near him, and many of them 
may be so related to the planetary motions as 
to be subject to periodic variations of orbital 
motion. Even others, such as the system cor- 
responding to the November meteors, though 
now obviously not associated with the solar 
changes, may have their motions so changed 
as at some future epoch to generate solar 
spot-periods. Remembering how enormous 
must be the number of meteoric systems cir- 
cling round the sun, little doubt can exist that 
meteors must fall upon his body in countless 
millions, Indeed, it has been thought not un- 
worthy of credit, even by so exact a man of 
science as Professor Tyndall, that the whole of 
that supply of heat and light which the sun 
pours forth unremittingly to the worlds cir- 
cling around him may be generated by the con- 
tinual downfall of meteoric masses upon the 
solar surface; so that any disturbance of the 
meteoric motions must importantly affect the 
condition of that luminary.” 

Star-drift of the Central Sun.—Upon inves- 
tigating the proper motions of the stars in 
Gemini, Cancer, and Leo, Mr. B. A. Proctor 
has found a community of motion more strik- 
ing than that noticed by Midler in Taurus, and 
regards the great double cluster in Perseus as 
far more likely to be an important centre of 
motion than the Pleiades, of which Aleyone 
had been named by Midler as most probably 
the central sun of our sidereal system. Mr. 
Proctor remarks that Midler required a star 
on the Milky Way as the centre of the galaxy, 
and Aleyone does not lie on the Milky Way, 
and also that he required this centre to lie 90° 
from the apex of the solar motion, which is 
not the case with Alcyone; but that the great 
cluster in Perseus fulfils both these conditions 
in the most perfect manner. The author says 
that these particular instances of star-drift are 
not the less remarkable; that the stars are 
drifting almost exactly in the direction due to 
the proper motion assigned to the sun, because 
the recent researches of the Astronomer Royal 
have abundantly proved that the apparent 

‘proper motions of the stars are not to be rec- 
ognized as principally due to the sun’s motion, 
“Mr. Stone has shown even that we must as- 
sign to the stars a larger proper motion, on 
the average, than that which the sun possesses. 
Looking, therefore, on the stars as severally in 
motion, with velocities exceeding the sun’s on 
the average; it cannot but be looked upon as 
highly significant that in any large region of 
the heavens there should be a community of 
motion such as I have described. We seem 
compelled to look upon the stars which exhibit 


such community of motion as forming a dis- 
tinct system, the members of which are asso- 
ciated indeed with the galactic system, but are 
much more intimately related to each other. 
In other parts of the heavens, however, there 
are instances of a star-drift opposed to the 
direction due to the solar motion. A remark- 
able instance may be recognized among the 
seven bright stars of Ursa Major. Of thes 

five are all drifting in the same direction, and 
almost exactly at the same rate toward the 
‘apex of the solar motion,’ that is, the point 
Jrom which all the motions due to the sun’s 
translation in space should be directed. If 


these five stars, indeed, form a system (and I . 


can see no other reasonable explanation of so 


singular a community of motion), the mind is. 


lost in contemplating the immensity of the 
periods which the revolutions of the compo- 
nents of the system must occupy. Madler had 
already assigned to the revolution of Alcor 
around Mizar a period of more than 7,000 
years. But if these stars, which appear so 
close to the naked eye, have a period of such 
length, what must be the cyclic periods of the 
stars which cover a range of several degrees 
upon the heavens?” There are many other 
interesting cases of the same kind. 


Nature, commenting on Mr. Proctor’s theory, 


remarks that the star-drift described by him 
serves to explain several phenomena which had 
hitherto been thought very perplexing. In the 
first place, it accounts for the small effect 
which the correction due to the solar motion 
has been found to have in diminishing the 
sums of the squares of the stellar proper mo- 
tions. Again, it explains the fact that many 
double stars, which have a common proper 
motion, appear to have no motion of revolution 


around each other; for clearly two members. 
of a drifting system might appear to form a 


close double, and yet be in reality far apart 
and travelling, not around each other, but 
around the centre of gravity of the much 
larger system they form part of. While map- 

ing the proper motions of the stars, Mr. 

roctor has been led to notice that the rich 
cluster around Chi Persei falls almost exactly 
on the intersection of the Milky Way with the 
great circle which may be termed the equator 
of the solar motion; that is, the great circle 
having the apex of the sun’s motion asa pole. 
This circumstance points to that remarkable 
cluster, rather than to the Pleiades, as the 
centre of the sidereal system, if indeed that 
system has a centre cognizable by us. When 
we remember that for every fixed star in the 
Pleiades there are hundreds in the great clus- 
ter in Perseus, the latter will seem the worthier 
region to be the centre of motion. The author 
is disposed, however, to regard the cluster in 
Perseus as the centre of a portion of the sidereal 
system, rather than as the common centre of 
the galaxy. 


Heating-power of the Stars.—In the proceed- _ 


ings of the Royal Society for January, 1870, 


; are given the details of Mr. Stone’s later ex- 
periments upon this subject with the groat 
Re» aa of the Greenwich Observatory. In 


pu them, Mr. Stone constructed a ther- 
v belioved by him to be superior to any 
other previously invented, His early trials 
convinced him that it was almost impossible 
todistinguish the feeble effects generated by 
stellar heat from the grosser effects produced 
— the pile by exposure of one face within 
the telescope tube and the protection of the 
other face outside the tube. It was evident 

at, to maintain the pile in the thermal 
equilibrium, its two faces must be exposed to 
on, similar atmospheric influences. He 
fore made what may be described as a 
terre-star pile, the two pieces of which, being 
similarly presented to the object-glass of the 
telescope, were affected alike by disturbing 
causes, whether from currents of air or the 
cooling of the metals of the pile by radiation. 
By this arrangement the whole heat of a star’s 
@ cast upon either face of the pile ma- 
nipulated itself per se. The amount of heat 
was measured by a reflecting galvanometer, 
and the indications then converted into Fah- 
renheit scale equivalents. It was found that 
the heating effect of Arcturus, after allow- 
ing for absorption by the object-glass, was 
0.000001387 of a Fahrenheit degree, and that 
of Alpha and Lyre about two-thirds of that 
amount. Otherwise expressed, the heat from 
Arcturus, at an altitude of 25° at Greenwich, 
is about equal to that of a three-inch cube of 
boiling water at a distance of 400 yards, while 
that from Alpha Lyra is equal to the heat 
from the same cube at 600 yards. Mr. Stone 
conceives that the difference in the heating- 
power may be connected in cause with differ- 
ence of color. He finds that the manifested 
heat diminishes rapidly as the amount of 
moisture in the air increases, and that all 
sensible effect is cut off by the slightest cloud 
or haze. (See Annuat Oyotopp1a for 1869.) 
New Theory of the Milky Way.—From a 
careful examination of the structure of various 
fo of the Milky Way, Mr. Proctor has been 
ed to the opinion that the true figure of the 
system of stars constituting that zone is neither 
a cloven disk, as supposed by Sir William 
-» lerschel, nor a broad flat and in part cloven 
ring, as suggested by Sir John Herschel. He 
says that the existence of “coal-sacks,” or 
dark places, in the Milky Way suggests an idea 
of its general figure. The coal-sacks cannot 
be supposed to be tunnel-shaped openings ex- 
tending through the whole breadth of a wide, 
flat ring, without the “ obvious improbability ” 
spoken of by Sir John Herschel when dealing 
with the supposition that the nubecular way 
is cylindrical in figure. If the coal-sacks are 
really agp through a star zone, that zone 
cannot in all probability have a much greater 


than at right angles to that line. According 
to this view, the section of the Milky Way 
Vou. x.—4 A 
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extension in the direction of the line of sight. 
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near the coal-sacks in Crux (and presumably 
elsewhere) would be roughly circular. Re- 
garding the Milky Way as a ring of circular 
section—that is, as resembling in section an or- 
dinary wire ring—one can understand many 
peculiarities of its structure which seem wholly 
opposed to either the disk or the flat-ring 
theory. For example, the great gap in the 
constellation Argo may be readily explained, 
and so may the yet wider vacant space in the 
fainter branch when the ring is double. Mr. 
Proctor shows how, by assigning to the Milky 
Way a spiral figure, nearly all the principal 
peculiarities of the zone can be very fairly ac- 
counted for.—Popular Science Review. 

Distribution of Stars.—In a paper furnished” 
by Mr. Proctor to the Ponds Science Re- 
view for July, he gives the result of his in- 
quiries into the proportionate distribution of 
stars in different parts of the heavens. The 
general results of a systematic survey of the 
stars of the first six magnitudes impel him 
to conclusions like these: 1. The southern 
hemisphere contains more stars of those mag- 
nitudes than the northern, in the proportion 
of about seven to five. 2. The stars of these 
orders are gathered into two definite regions, 
a northern and a southern, so markedly that 
the distribution within those regions is richer 
than that over the rest of the heavens, in the 
proportion of about five to two. 3. The stars 
of these orders are associated in the most in- 
timate manner with the Milky Way, insomuch 
that, when the Milky Way is included with the 
two rich regions referred to, it appears that 
stars in the single division thus formed are 
distributed about three times as richly as over 
the remaining portions of the heavens. 

Apparent Size of Celestial Objects.—No two 
people would perhaps agree in attempting to 
convey an idea of the apparent size of any 
celestial object—say the moon. <A pepper- 
corn, a penny, a dinner-plate, a peck measure, 
a cart-wheel, are some of the familiar objects 
to which reference is made in the loose dis- 
cussions of this subject. Mr. W. R. Grove 
writes as follows to Nature: 

“ About fifteen years ago I was looking at 
Venus through a 40-inch telescope, Venus then 
being very near the moon and of a crescent 
form, the line across the middle or widest part 
of the crescent being one-tenth of the plan- 
et’s diameter. It occurred to me to be a good 
opportunity to examine how far there was any 
reality in the estimate we form of the apparent 
size of celestial objects. Venus through the 
telescope, with a magnifying power (speaking 
from memory) of 135, looked about the size 
of an old guinea, i. e., of a crescent cut off 
from that coin. The moon, to my naked eye, 
appeared the size of a dessert-plate. Having 
fixed their apparent dimensions in my mind, I 
adjusted the telescope so that with one eye I 
could see Venus through the telescope, and 
with the other the moon without the telescope, 
and cause the images to overlap. I was greatly: 
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surprised to find that Venus, instead of being 
about one-sixth of the diameter of the moon, 
was rather more than double its diameter, so 
that, when the adjustment was made to bring 
the upper edge of the moon coincident with 
the upper point of the crescent of Venus, the 
opposite edge of the moon fell short of the 
middle of the crescent, a very palpable demon- 
stration of the fallacy of guesses at size, when 
there are no means of comparison. 

“On another occasion a lady was looking at 
Jupiter through my telescope, and haying first 
put on a power of 60 I changed it for one of 
140. To,my question, what difference she ob- 
served in the size of the planet, she answered, 
“TI see no difference in size, but a good deal in 
brightness,’ Here the area of the one image 
was more than five times that of the other. 

‘“‘The fallacy of guesses at size without ob- 
jects of comparison is most strikingly shown 
in the ordinary expression of an ignorant ob- 
server looking at objects by day through a 
spy-glass. If you ask, as I have often done, a 
person unacquainted with optics whether he 
recognizes any difference in size between an 
object, say a horse or a cow, seen with or 
without a telescope, he will always answer, 
‘No, but it’ (the telescope) ‘brings it much 
nearer.’ This, of course, is really an admis- 
sion of increased magnitude, but the observer 
is unconscious of it; a horse to him is as big 
as a horse, no larger or smaller, whatever be 
the distance. 

“Suppose all objects had never been seen 
but at one and the same distance, then an ob- 
server, looking at a given object without any 
external standard of comparison, would prob- 
ably make a fair guess at its size, for the pic- 
ture on his retina would have a definite size, 
and his mind would estimate it by relation to 
other pictures of known objects which he had 
seen at other times; but, as we see all the ob- 
jeets with which we are familiar at all degrees 
of distance, we have no standard of compari- 
son for an image on the retina. 

‘The common phantasmagoria effect, where 

‘a figure appears to advance or recede from us, 

though it really does not change its position, 
but its size, is one of the many illusions pro- 
duced by representing things as they are seen 
under certain circumstances which have be- 
come habitual, and habit interprets the vision. 
So if one lie on his back in a field, and, throw- 
ing the head back, look at distant trees or 
houses, they will appear to be in the zenith, 
because when we ordinarily look at the zenith 
the head is thrown back. 

“Js the apparent size of the sun or moon, 
as expressed in common parlance, any thing 
more than a reference to some standard which 
we have early adopted, and which, not having 
any means of rectifying, we assume? To me 
the moon at an altitude of 45° is about six 
inches in diameter; when near the horizon, 
she is about a foot, If I look through a tele- 
scope of small magnifying power (say 10 or 12 


diameters), so as to leave a fair margin in the 
field, the moon is still six inches in diameter, 
though her visible area has really increased a 
hundred-fold. 

“Can we go further than to say, as has often 
been said, that all magnitude is relative, and 
that nothing is great or small except by com- 
parison ?” 

The Cordova Odservatory.—The Congress of 
the Argentine Republic having voted to estab- 
lish a national observatory at Cordova, Dr. B. 
N. Gould, of Cambridge, was invited to super- 
intend its erection and take charge of it. He 
accepted the offer, and left this country for 
Cordova during the past summer, accompanied 
by a number of experiericed assistants, Dr. 
Gould will there have an opportunity to extend 
the catalogue of the southern heavens beyond 
the limit of 80°, to which the zomes of Arge- 
lander extend.| The two largest instruments 
will be a Repsold meridian circle of 54 inches 
focal length, and 44 in. aperture, and an equa- 
torial by Alvan Clark & Sons, provided with 
the 11-inch object-glass lately in possession of 
Mr. Rutherfurd. The Coast Survey, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Washington Observa- 
tory, and Nautical Almanac Bureau, as well as 
astronomers in England, Germany, and Russia, 
have taken much interest in the enterprise, and 
contributed valuable instruments and. books. 
Dr. Gould writes of his plans as follows to the 
American Journal of Science for July: 

‘“‘My hope and aimare to begin a few degrees 
north of Argelander’s southern limit, say at 
26° or 27°, and to carry southward a system of 
zone-observations to some declination beyond 
Gilliss’s northern limit, thus rendering com- 
parisons easy with both these other labors, and 
permitting the easy determination of the cor- 
rections needful for reducing positions of any 
one of the three series to corresponding ones 
for the other. It is, of course, impossible to 
arrange in advance the details of such an un- 
dertaking, but my expectation is to go over the 
region in question in zones 2° wide (except in 
the vicinity of the Milky Way, where the width 
would be but one-half as great), up to a decli- 
nation of about 55°, after which the width 
would be gradually increased as the declina- 
tions became greater. Within these zones all 
stars seen as bright as the 9th magnitude would 
be observed, so far as possible, moving the 
telescope in altitude when no bright star is in 
the field until some one becomes visible, ac- 
cording to the well-known method of zone- 
observations. 

‘“‘For reducing the observations, differential 
methods will probably be employed, inasmuch 
as the time now assigned for my absence from 
home would be inadequate for proper discus- 
sion of the corrections required for nice deter- 
minations of an absolute character. Still it is 
my present purpose, as far as possible, to make 
such subsidiary determinations as might here- 
after be needed in any attempt at computing 


boas 
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the observations absolutely. But, as I hardly 


‘© to anticipate any opportunity of mak- 
ng a thorough determination of the constants 


7) ag oe of the errors of graduation, it 
~ geems best 


arrange for a differential com- 
at least at first. 
“Tt is improbable that a sufficient number 


is pha iar stars will be found avail- 


even for this differential reduction, and 


the necessity may thus be entailed of deter- 


the comparison-stars myself, this de- 
termination, however, itself depending upon 


standard star-places. So far as possible I pro- 


employing those heretofore determined 

me, and peer by the Ooast Survey, 
e basis of the star-places of the 
American Nautical Almanac. 

“With these observations of position it is my 
hope to combine others of a physical character 
to some extent; hs the presence of a plan 
implying so much labor and effort, it would be 
unwise to rely upon the possibility of accom- 
plishing much more than the zone-work. 

“The meteorological relations of the place 
are very peculiar, but I dare not undertake 
any connected series of observations bearing 
upon these, without self-registering apparatus, 
which is beyond my means.” 

AUCKLAND, Roxzerr Jonny Epey, D. D., 
third Lord, Baron Auckland, in the peerage of 
England and Ireland; from 1847 to 1854, Bish- 
op of Sodor and Man, and from 1854 to 1869 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, an English prelate 
and nobleman, born in London, in 1799; died 
at Bath, England, April 25,1870. He was the 


_ third son of the first Lord Auckland, and was 


educated at Eton and Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. After his induction into holy orders, 
e@ was successively Rector of Eyam, Der- 
byshire, of Hertingtonbury, Herts, and of 
Battersea, Surrey, and was one of the chap-- 
lains to her Majesty. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1847, and suc- 
ceeded to the title of Baron in 1849, on the death 
of his elder brother, the Governor-General of 
India. In 1854 he was transferred to the See of 
Bath and Wells, on the death of Dr. Bagot. He 
held this bishoprie till 1869, when, on reaching 
his seventieth year, he resigned. He was also 
visitor of Wadham Oollege, Oxford. Lord 
Auckland was an able writer, and was not in- 
ferior in intellectual ability to the other mem- 
bers of his gifted family, THis sermons, charges, 
and addresses, were much above the average of 
those of the English bishops generally. In 
1860 he published a very interesting biography 
of his father, under the title of “Life and 
Correspondence of the First Lord Auckland.” 
After resigning the bishopric, he continued to 
reside at Bath, where, in 1869, his sister, the 
Hon. Emily Eden (see ANNcAL Oycroeapia 
for 1869} died. ; 
AURORA BOREALIS. A very brilliant 
and widely-seen exhibition of the aurora took 
place on the night of October 24th. It was 
visible in the northern and western parts of 
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the United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and most of Europe. fin this country 
it was less striking in the beautiful variety of 
henomena than the aurora of April 15, 1869. 
ts manifestations at New York, Oleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and also in Oanada, con- 
sisted mostly of variations from a pink to a 
deep-red light, producing the effect of a great 
contlagration shining up from the northeastern 
horizon. . As seen from New York the auroral 
waves began to move up from the north about 
11.80 p.m. At 3 a. mM. a beautiful emerald 
arch was formed. During the continuance of 
the aurora the telegraph between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg was operated without a bat- 
tery; the Newfoundland lines were so much 
disturbed that they ceased working. In Eng- 
land the display was the most magnificent ever 
witnessed there. It commenced soon after 
dark and continued till past midnight, exhibit- 
ing all the play of colors, and the effects which 
at less favorable opportunities are seen, sep- 
arately. While at its height a falling star in 
the constellation Auriga, covered by the auro- 
ra, was perceived, indicating that the aurora 
must have been.quite near to the earth, as 
shooting-stars are believed to be generally 
within about 60 miles of the terrestrial surface, 
The planet Jupiter and the Pleiades showed 
distinctly through the crimson canopy, but 
stars of the third magnitude, such as the four 
stars in Cassiopeia, were rendered invisible. 
The ruddy light was so brilliant that a rosy 
tinge was cast on watch-faces, and other white 
objects. Telegraphs in England were much 
deranged during the display, and for previous 
hours of the day strong earth-currents had 
been noticed on all the northern and many of 
the northwestern and Irish circuits. In France 
the aurora was no less remarkable, and super- 
stitious persons regarded its blood-red aspect 
as having some bearing upon the future of the 
war. The following account from a competent 
observer at Oxford sums up the general appear- 
ances of the aurora in England: , 


This evening, October 24th, occurred one of the 
grandest displays of auroral lights which has prob- 
by ever been witnessed in these latitudes. 

s I was, at a few minutes after seven o’clock, 
passing through the observatory with the intention 
of observing with the heliometer, my attention was 
attracted by the brightness of the northern portion 
of the sky. On going out into the North Garden, I 
perceived that this was due to a general illumination 
of the sky of about that intensity which is produced 
by the rising of the full moon on the sky immediate- 
ly above it, the moon itself not being visible. The 
contrast between this white illuminated sky and 
the deep ordinary blue on the south side of the 
zenith was very striking, the two portions being 
vite moderate accuracy separated by the prime ver- 
tical. 

On the south side of the zenith was observed what 
appeared to be an illuminated cloud, extending near- 
1 from the zenith in a southeasterly direction for 
about forty degrees. Finally there was at this time 
a well-defined arch of light, corresponding pretty 
accurately in position with the equator, and visible 
from eaxt to west nearly to the horizon; and, be- 
neath this arch, the sky was unusually dark, the 
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darkness not being due to cloud or mist, as the stars 
were seen with their usual distinctness. 

There was a small tendency at intervals to a dis- 
rs of streamers, but they were not conspicuous. 

rom these phenomena I was led to expect, in the 
course of the evening, a grand display of aurora, and 
I was quite prepared for the summons, which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Keating, the assistant on duty, at 
eight o’clock, to come down and witness it. 
~ The spectacle at this time was most magnificent. 
The northern portion of the heavens was nearly 
covered with crimson light of great intensity, and 
the sight was so fine that, for a few. moments, I 
was occupied only with the admiration which it 
excited.” 

On proceeding to observe it more particularly, I 
saw that it consisted mainly of two large sheets of 
crimson light, one chiefly on the east side of the 
sky-and the other on the west. 

The eastern sheet extended generally from Polaris 
to Capella toward the zenith, which it did not, how- 
ever, at this time quite reach. The most brilliant 
sets of streamers had their centres. passing through 
these stars, and, after a few minutes, the extreme 
eastern portion was tolerably well defined by Perseus 
and Cassiopeia. 


The western sheet was equally well defined, as” 


lying between a Lyre anda Aquila, but its brilliancy 
and the rapid change produced by the streamers were 
inferior to those exhibited in the other portion at the 
time when I observed it. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the two ape 
seemed to be connected by an illuminated fleecy or 
cirrus cloud a little south of the zenith. This ap- 
cag cloud was, I believe, also a portion of auroral 

ight, as I examined it a few minutes afterward when 
it exhibited more of the auroral character. 

_ At this time the portion of the eastern sheet, which 
had passed through Polaris, became separated from 
its more eastern portion passing through Capella, 
and formed a distinct sheet, while the western sheet 
ies apparently drifting still more toward the south- 

rest. 

In a few minutes the intensity of the light dimin- 
ished rapidly, and, as it was fading, my attention 
was attracted to a very beautiful feature in the phe- 
nomena exhibited. Just below the red light of the 
most western position was a most brilliant bluish- 
white light, vaguely defined but very intense. It was 
most probably pure white, the bluish appearance 
being the.effect of contrast with the red, The arch 
which T had observed earlier in the evening was now 
much brighter, and extended in the direction of the 
equator to the eastern portion of the heavens, where 
there was soon a similar effulgence of white light, 
but not quite so intense. 

The darkness of the sky (perfectly free from cloud) 
beneath the bright arch was now much more con- 
spicuous than it had been in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

Ina few minutes the whole faded away, and, ex- 
cepting some small remains of the phenomena in the 
north, nothing unusual was visible. The grandest 

art of the phenomena continued for about half an 

our, that is, from eight till half-past eight o’clock. 
. Later in the evening a tolerably bright bank of au- 
roral light was visible above the northern horizon 
and another brilliant display occurred, as described 
by Mr. Lucas. 

For a considerable time during the first display, 
Mr. Lucas was watching from the tower of the ob- 
servatory, where he commanded a full view of the 
northern half of the heavens, and saw, at about 
§ 15™ to 8» 20™, an ill-defined dark segment along 
the north horizon, from which white streamers is- 
sued through the whole extent, very much resem- 
bling an ordinary aurora, but which Pugh be easily 
passed over in the grandeur of the Si 

Mr. Lucas watched from 10 o’clock, but saw noth- 
ing except the white light extending under the 
Great Bear, till 10° 30%, at which time white stream- 
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ers shot up to Polaris and Beta Cephei, changing to 
intense red. At 11" 10" two sets of streamers ap- 
peared, one near Alpha and Beta Urse Majoris, and 
the other a little to the east of Beta Draconis, the 
former going eastward to 4 Urse Majoris, and the 
latter westward past Gamma Draconis. These were 
succeeded by some at Alpha Lyre, combining with 
the last mentioned, and the mass, of an intense red 
color, travelled slowly to Alpha Aquils, where it re- 
mained for a considerable time, as did that of Ursa 
Major, while the part of the heavens appeared per- 
fectly clear. At 11" 30™ streamers again shot up at 
Beta Urse Minoris, and between Gamma Draconis 
and Alpha Lyre for a short time, and a few faint in- 
dications were visible till a little after 12, when the 
sky appeared to have regained its usual appearance. 
rom the relation of others it appears, that another 
brilliant display took place still later in sr Re 


A gentleman, residing in Palestine, sent the 
following to the London Zimes : 


About 9 o’clock in the evening of October 25th my 
attention was called by a servant to something pe- 
culiar in thesky. On going out I found the northern 
heavens, for about one-sixth of the distance between 
the horizon and zenith, of a deep-red color, not un- 
like that produced by a great conflagration. The 
color changed from minute to minute, being now 
brighter and more intense, now duller and paler, at 
times almost resembling that of blood. The middle 
of the colored space was immediately under the Pole- 
star, and it extended about 85 degrees to the right 
and left of this point. At first it seemed to touc 
the horizon, but afterward the sky, which looked 
somewhat blacker by contrast, was visible below it. 
Stars could be seen through it, and its margins blend- 
ed gradually with the natural sky. The evening 
was bright, and a great many stars were visible. 
Wind, N. w., 0.5, the air colder and sharper than 
usual at this season. The barometer had sunk 0.052 
since 9 o’clock a. m. Unfortunately, no means of 
making magnetical and electrical observations were 
available. The phenomenon Risappeared slowly, 
and at midnight only a very faint redness was per- 
ceptible. The eastern part faded away first, so that 
the aurora appeared as if moving in a westerly di- 
rection. The next evening the weather broke, and 
a.large quantity of rain fell, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning.’ 

AUSTRALASIA. The Australasian colonies 
of Great Britain include the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, and Western Aus- 
tralia; and, besides, the colonies of Tasmania 
and New Zealand. The area and population 
of these colonies according to the latest dates, 


were as follows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. Population. Year. 
New South Wales. . 808,560 475,574 1869 
Victoria... 3% +4... 88,451 3153] 1870 
South Australia... 880,602 176,298 1868 

ueensland ..... . 668,259 07,427 1868 
estern Australia. 975,824 133 1868 
Northern Territory 523,531 ae mate 
Tasmania.......... 26,215 100,706 1867 
New Zealand...... 106,259 226,618 1867 
SEO ice ccs cs 3,077,701 1,950,000 


To the population of New Zealand should be 
added the native Maoris, whose number in 1867 
was estimated at 88,500, while in 1860 they 
still numbered 56,079. ; 

In July aconference of delegates from nearly 
all the colonies of Australasia was held at Mel- 
bourne, chiefly for the purpose of establishing 
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an intercolonial customs union, The confer- 
nee is regarded as an important step toward 
ay consolidation of the colonies. The confer- 


ence declared itself in favor of an intercolo- 
free trade policy, and bills establishing 
 intercolonial free trade were, accordingly, in- 


into the several colonial legislatures. 


_ In September a royal commission was appoint- 


‘ed in Victoria to consider the expediency of 
inviting the codperation of the other colonies 
dn providing—1. For the extradition of offend- 
ers from one colony to another. 2. That the 
effect of insolvency or the granting of probate 
‘am be extended to all the colonies. 3. The 
adoption of a system whereby execution in one 
colony upon the registration of the Superior 
Court may take effect in all the others. 4. The 
establishment of a court of appeal. 
_ During the month of March the settlements 
of New South Wales and Queensland suffered 
from most distressing inundations. The over- 
flow of the rivers and torrents, and the de- 
struction of life and property, exceeded any 
thing ever known before, even in Australia, 
the quarter of terrible floods. In New South 
Wales several of the great streams rose more 
than twenty feet above their usual level ina 
few hours, and swept every thing before them, 
swamping farm-lands, hamlets, and villages, and 
drowning men and cattle wholesale. In Queens- 
land several of the larger towns were half sub- 
‘merged, and the inhabitants were compelled to 
seek refuge in the churches and school-houses. 
_. An intercolonial exhibition was opened at 
Sydney on the 30th of July, and was a great 
success. The construction of a transaustra- 
lian telegraph commenced at both, ends, and 
other sections were to commence immediately. 
In April a new mail line of steam-packets, 
the California, New Zealand, and Australia 
Steamship Company, was established, to pro- 
mote a closer communication between Austral- 
asia and the United States. 

The emigration to the several Australian 
colonies, in 1868, is reported as follows: To 
New South Wales, 1,318; Queensland, 685; 
Victoria, 6,566; Tasmania, 18; South Austra- 
lia, 351; Western Australia, 168; New Zea- 
land, 3,703; total, 12,809.’ The total emigra- 
tion to Australasia, during the thirty years, 
from 1838 to 1867, inclusively, amounted to 
915,006. The Parliamentin Melbourne, during 
its session from February 11 till December 28, 
1869, passed the following most liberal law : 
“Each colonist and immigrant, no matter to 
what nationality he may belong, has the privi- 
lege of selecting for himself 820 acres of crown 
land, for which he pays an annual rent of two 
shillings per acre during the first ten years, At 
the expiration of that term he enters into the 
full and free possession of the land.” | It is ex- 

ected that the enactment of this law will soon 
irect a liberal flow of emigration tothe colonies. 

The following is a condensed report from 
the official statistics of the colony of Victoria, 
for the year 1869: The total imports.into the 
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colony were estimated at £13,320,662 sterling, 
against £11,676,080 in 1868. Of this amount, 
£6,250,000 came from Great Britain, and 
£4,500,000 from British colonial possessions. 
The total exports, during 1869, summed up 
£15,593,990, against £19, 799,497 showing an 
increase of nearly 23 per cent. The entries at 
the ports of the colony comprised 2,067 vessels, 
together of 653,362 tons; the clearances 2,172 
vessels, together of 685,207 tons, At the end 
of 1869 there were, in the colony of Victoria, 
143,934 horses; 181,854 milch-cows; 571,828 
heads of cattle; 9,756,819 sheep; and 136,206 
hogs. The number of auriferous quartz-ridges, 
worked by miners and diggers, amounted to 
2,651; the area of the alluvial quartz-diggings 
extended over 884 square miles. Of machines 
used for the digging, crushing, and washing 
operations, there were 6,068, of an aggregate 
value of £2,150,432 sterling. The total quan- 
tity of gold obtained was 1,657,498 ounces, of 
which 587,694 were from the quartz-ridges, and 
1,069,804 ounces from the alluvial diggings. Be- 
sides, there were 9 silver-mines; 8 antimony ; 1 
copper 2 tin; 14. coal; and 8 slate-mines. 

USTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, 
now the official title of the empire formerly 
called Austria. Emperor, Francis Joseph I., 
born August 18, 1830; succeeded his uncle, 
Ferdinand I., on December 2, 1848. Heir-ap- 
parent, Archduke Rudolph, born August 21, 
1858. In this article we treat of the affairs 
belonging to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
as a whole, and those belonging to Austria 
proper, or the cis-Leithan provinces, reserving 
the affairs of the trans-Leithan provinces for 
the article Hungary. 

The area of the Austrian empire, according 
to the latest official statements, amounts to 
240,381 square miles. The last-census, of 1857, 
showed the population of the provinces now 
constituting Austria (Lombardy and Venetia 
have since been lost) to amount to 32,530,000. 
A new census was taken in 1869, the results of 
which, so far as published, are as follows: . 


Provinces. Population 
1. Cis-Leithan Provinces (Austria proper): 

A, Lower Austria: . ici... cicanedstec 1,990,708 
2 Upper Austria... sieves casvcuaseoues 736,519 
Sh PAB DDL a: sins side aya ved sh vied 8 Fea cet os 153,159 
BPR avencdeansccvavanesussesaddan ns 1,137,748 
De CBMIMENIG a ten carts psec sputevess 837,694 

O. Carniola sy. 0S Vi a 466, 
%. Goertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste 601.981 
8. Tyro] and Vorarlberg........./..45. 885,406 
Oi) DONORIIN.S 5.4504 sai ap gueasa ceneaes adh 5,140,156 
De MOTASIS uo ost cblvesarinese pene? apedn 2,030,783 
11 BR RRNA apd eae hat ap Pun 513,35: 
Per ROME OMR Cc eh ne crea apd en dice ncigas ces nen 6,444,016 

13; Bukovina.........0..cssclecsecsecoee 513, 
MM: Dalmatia cc g2d, les OU 468,781 
» Total cis-Leithan Provinces....... 20,242,885 

II. Trans-Leithan Provinces (Hungary): 

TSB EY « ba) ois mais thw at cin tee adlews 98 11,190.048 

16. Croatia,and Slayonia................ 1,023, 
id AME Y VATU sok 2 5c 05F pans es scus dice 2,122,458 
Total cis-Leithan Provinces. ...... 14,234,205 

Il. The nt Frontier (which is adminis- 
» tered by the Ministry of War of the Aus- 

tro-Hungarian empire)...........s...065 1,197,187 


Total Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 35,943,592 
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The numerical strength of the different nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was, 


in 1869, as follows: 


COUNTRIES. German. a ng See _, Western Eastern Magyars. Allothers. 
PT 8 oe A a Se gee 7,230,000 9,822,000 1,734,000 592,000 213,000 18,000 742.000 
NEY oo oN Bak i054 0 1,765,000 2,210,000 1,509,000 1,000 2,501,000 5,408,000 611,000 
Military Frontier........... 45,000 12,000 932,000 500 147,000 5,000 __ 500 

LE SES a eee Se 9,040,000 | 12,044,000 4,175,000 | 594,000 2,862,000 5,431,000 |. 1,854,000. 


Among the northern Slavi are’ 6,730,000 
Ozechs, Morayians, and Slovaks; 2,380,000 
Poles, and 8,104,009 Ruthenians; among the 
southern Slavi 1,260,000 Slovenitzi, 1,424,000 
Croats, 1,520,000 Servians, and 26,000 Bulga- 
rians. The western Roumanians are chiefly 
(530,700) Italians, who occupy the southern 
district of Tyrol and Trieste. The Germans 
have a majority in only eleven out of the sev- 
enteen crown-lands, namely, in Lower and Up- 
per Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Ty- 
rol, and Silesia. In the last-named provinces 
their majority is small, and in Styria, Carin- 
thia, and Tyrol, they have about a two-thirds 
majority, while Lower and Upper Austria and 
Salzburg are wholly German. The northern 


Slavi have a majority in Bohemia, Moravia, Ga- 
licia, and a plurality in the Bukovina: the 
southern Slavi a majority in Carniola, the Lit- 
toral, Dalmatia, and Croatia. The east Rou- 
manians have a small majority in Transylvania, 
and the Magyars a plurality in Hungary. In 
the provinces represerted in the Parliament 
of the cis-Leithan provinces (Reichsrath) the 
Slavi have a majority (56.78 per cent.); in the 


lands belonging to the Hungarian crown the 


Magyars contribute 88.61 per cent.; the Slavi, 
26.55; the east Roumanians, 17.86; the Ger- 
mans, 12.60. 

The ecclesiastical statistics of the monarchy 
were estimated, in 1869, to be as shown in the 
following table : 


C1s-LEITHANIA. TRANS-LEITHANIA. TOTAL, INC, OF MILITARY. 
CHURCHES, f 
Population. Per cent. Population. | Per cent, Population, Per cent. 

Roman Catholics.............0.0068 15,766 80.4 7,120 48.0 23,265 66.5 

Greek Catholics..............-++-+ 2,303 11.7 1,498 10.1 3,861 11.0 

Armenian Catholics,..........-..+. 4 oats. 9 OL 13 0.1 

Total Catholics............... 18,073 92.1 8,627 58.2 27,189 77.6 

Oriental Greeks. ...0.0.0...0. 0.0608. 490 2.5 2,630 17.9 8,166 9.9 

Evangelical—Lutheran............. sted dat ANS meay oh a ETS! 

Reformed........ .:.- 351 1.7 3,088 £0.8 8,495 10.0 

MPMBTISNG ben b raiedtcsas Mew kat nn ee Pai 54 0.3 55 ae 

ON te can dtcoce sec te ces recece cohts 683 3.5 423 2.9 1,121 8.2 

WMHCPUBOON are op sce ccwes es 6 0.2 2 mae 8 Wc 
Messe s 35080 eld 19,603 | 100 14,830 | 100 34,984 100 


In the budget of 1870, for the whole mon- 
archy, the estimates of expenditure and re- 
ceipts were as follows: 


Expenditures. Austrian florins, 
1. Common Ministry for Foreign Affairs....... 4,226,471 
2. Oommon Ministry of War: 
1.) For the Army..... sein Rab Sey NAN 78.778,356 
2) Wor'the N&vy.2.:...ceccccs eps 9,933,265 
8. Common Ministry on Fimances.............. 1,743,507 
4, Common Chamber of Accounts.............. 104,095 
PROWL. Sacc VIN Joos peaee arto wessteecenied 94,785,695 
+. ‘Receipts. 
Receipts of Ministry of War........ 3,214,000 ). 
Receipts from Customs.............12,000,000 + 15,826,900 
Receipts from Consulates... ....... 112,000 
BRRMABR ios co's s boc scale cn veil eMC EERE MEETS 79,459,695 


' Of which sum the cis-Leithan provinces 
furnish 70 per cent., or 55,621,787 florins; and 
the trans-Leithan provinces 80 per cent., or 
23,837,908. 

The budget of 1868 for the cis-Leithan 
provinces was as follows: Receipts, 317,195,- 
040; expenditures, 739,254; deficit, 3,544,214. 
The public debt of the cis-Leithan provinces 
on December 31, 1868, was 2,692,067,316 flor- 
ins ; on December 31, 1869, 2,680,896,744 flor- 
ins. The common floating debt was, on De- 
cember 31, 1869, 319,082,561 florins. 


The army, in 1870, consisted of 246,695 on 
the peace footing, and 822,472 on the war 
footing. 

According to the new military law of Aus- 
tria, the obligation for military service is uni- 
versal; the time of service in the line, three 
years; in the reserve, seven years; in the 
landwehr, two years. The navy, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1870, consisted of 44 steamers 
(of which 21 were iron-clads, together of 89,960 
tons); 24 sailing-vessels, together of 14,162 
tons; 9 tenders and relief ships, of 1,640 tons. 
Total, 77 vessels, of 105,762 tons. 

The imports, not including metals, of the 
monarchy in 1869 amounted to 368,500,000 
florins; the exports to 421,800,000 florins. 
The arrivals in the port of Trieste were 9,095 
vessels, together of 1,087,268 tons; the clear- 
ances, 9,125 vessels, of 1,148,458 tons. The 
merchant navy at the beginning of 1870 con- 
sisted of 7,853 vessels, of 362,965 tons, and 
manned by 28,184 persons. The number of 
letters sent by mail was 99,400,000 in the cis- 
Leithan, and 28,600,000 in the trans-Leithan 
provinces. 


The ministerial crisis: in. the cis-Leithan 


= onitye consisting of the minister 
aaffe, 


ernment which had remained in office. 
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ministry, which existed in December, 1869, 
the majority demanding an unflinching ad- 


 hesion to the constitution, while the minor- 


ity were willing to make concessions to the 
federalistic demands of the Slavi, was ended on 

mary 15, 1870, by the resignation of the 
resident, 
ount Po- 


and of the ministers, 
On January 26th, the 


tocki and Dr. Berger. 


_ Minister of the Interior made an explanation, 


the Lower Chamber of the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, of the policy of the majority of the na 

@ 
claimed for the present ministry that they had 
done much to improve the position of Aus- 
tria during their two years’ tenure of of- 
fice. “They did not ignore the fact that the 
constitution was capable of improvement, but 
they would not parley with those who took 
their stand of opposition outside of its lines. 
The policy will be to maintain the present con- 
stitutional arrangement, but to do every thing 
possible to conciliate the prejudices and aspira- 
tions of the nationalists.” Minister Plener 
was, on January 17th, charged with the recon- 
struction of the ministry, but this work was 
not completed until February 1st. In the 
new ministry, Hasner was Minister Presi- 
dent; Stremayr, Minister of Public Worship; 
Banhaus, Minister of Agriculture; and Wag- 
ner, Minister of the Defence of the Country. 
The efforts of the centralists were chiefly di- 
rected against the Chancellor, Count Beust, and, 
in their name, the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Herr von Kaisersfeld, violently 
attacked him. In reply, the Chancellor avowed 
his preference for a policy of conciliation, and 
his desire to arrive at an understanding with 
all the nationalities of Austria; but he cate- 
gorically denied having used improper means 
to combat the members of the cis-Leithan 
Cabinet who did not share his views; he pro- 
tested against the pessimism of MM. Kaiser- 
feld, Skene, and others of their party, who in 
their speeches had predicted a catastrophe— 
the complete ruin of Austria—if the constitu- 
tion of December, 1867, was altered to make 
any concessions to the nationalities, 

On March 22d, MinisteryGiskra offered his 
resignation, which was accepted. On the 31st, 
the adjournment of the discussion on the de- 
mands of Galicia caused the representatives 
of the Poles, of the Slovenitzi of Istria, and of 
Buckovina, to resign. On April 4th a new 
ministry was formed, with Count Polocki as 
President. On the 14th, Count Taaffe rejoined 
the Cabinet as Minister of the Interior and of 
War. The other places in the Cabinet were 
temporarily supplied by the heads of the sev- 
eral branches of administration. On the 7th 
of May, the ministry was completed by the 
appointment of Petrino as Minister of Agricul- 
ture, of Holzgethan as Minister of Finance, 
and of Widman as Minister of War. 

On the 23d of May imperial decrees were 
issued for the dissolution of the National 
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Reichsrath, and also of the Diets in the va- 
rious provinces of the empire. New elections 
for these bodies were also ordered. In case 
any of the Diets should decline to choose dep- 
uties to the Reichsrath, the Government an- 
nounced its determination to order a direct 
appeal to the inhabitants of the provinces for 
that purpose. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was opened on the 
17th of September, and the Emperor delivered 
the address from the throne. He said: 


“T have called you together for the discharge of 
important duties. While a sanguinary contest is 
pierces devastation over vast territories in this 
quarter of the world, our empire enjoys the blessings 
of peace, and this peaceful character of our foreign 
relations will serve, above all, to place the constitu- 
tional institutions of the state upon a firm foundation, 
Toward the end of last year the regular discussions 
of the Lower House experienced some interruption. 
In order to remedy this, and at the same time to give 
to all parts of the empire an opportunity of express- 
ing their wishes, I thought it my duty as sovereign 
to order new elections, I feel special satisfaction at 
seeing you assembled. I know that the Upper and 
the Lower House are both animated by truly pat- 
riotic feelings and sentiments for Austria. Iwill not 
ascribe it to a want of patriotism that I still miss 
the presence of the representatives of Bohemia; but 
I must all the more deeply deplore this since the 
government indefatigably exerts itself, amid the se- 
rious and momentous events of the present time, to 
Jead opposing elements to codperate in constitutional 
labors, and because I am impressed with the urgent 
necessity of bringing the internal organization of the 
empire to a prosperous conclusion, It will be the 
duty of the Government to invoke all legal remedies 
for the be ee of securing to the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia with all possible speed its participation in these 
important labors. It will be the duty of the Reichs- 
rath to discuss, in a spirit of moderation, the justice 
of measures which will serve to secure a constitu- 
tional basis upon which the individual wants of every 
race may be satisfied in a manner compatible with 
the prerogatives of the monarchy.” 


The speech proceeds to enumerate the sev- 
eral matters to be dealt with by the Reichs- 
rath—namely, the election of delegations; the 
settlement of the relations between the Catho- 
lic Church and the state, which has ‘become 
necessary through the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat hitherto existing with the Papal See, 
respecting which bills will be introduced by 
the Government; the completion of the legis- 
latory labors respecting the procedure in civil 
and criminal law, the reform of the universi- 
ties, the examination of the financial estimates, 
the solution of economical questions, and. final- 
ly, bills sanctioning administrative steps al- 
ready taken by reason of their urgency. The 
Emperor concluded: ‘May that power end 
strength which are engendered by concord 
spread from your midst to all the races of 
Austria, and lead them to such a course as 
will promote liberty, prosperity, and honor, 
for every race and country of the common 
empire! ” 

During the debate on the address to the 
crown, in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, 
the Polish delegates, apprehending a miscon- 
struction of their motives, desisted from op- 
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position. The Tyrolese deputies adopted the 
same policy for similar reasons, After a long 
debate in the Lower House, the address was 
carried by a vote of 92 to 61. 

Among the working-men of Vienna and 
other large cities socialistic views have found 
numerous adherents. Some of tle leaders 
were prosecuted by the government for high- 
treason, and their trial, which was concluded 
at Vienna on July 19th, attracted great atten- 
tion. The Public Prosecutor, in his opening ad- 
dress, explained that the prisoners belonged to 
2 committee which was engaged in spreading 
a socialist-democratic agitation in Austria; 
that they were in communication with trades- 
unions in foreign countries, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the latter, aimed at the overthrow 
of all social and state institutions. During 
the trial a large number of working-men gath- 
ered in front of the court-house, but there was 
not the slightest disturbance of order. One 
of the leaders, Oberwinder, was sentenced to 
six years’, and three others to five years’ close 
confinement for high-treason. Others were 
condemned to imprisonment for periods vary- 
ing from two to six months for taking part 
in public disturbances. Oberwinder and Mos 
were ordered to leave the country on the 
expiration of their sentences. In October, 
another leader of the workingmen was sen- 
tenced to five months’ imprisonment for in- 
citing a revolt. 

Even since the reéstablishment of constitu- 
tional government in Austria, the several min- 
istries and the great majority of the Reichsrath 
have regarded the abolition of the Concordat 
of 1855 necessary, since in their opinion it 
granted to the Roman Catholic Church undue 
prerogatives. After the virtual abolition of 
several provisions of the Concordat by special 
laws, passed in former years, its total and 
official repeal was, in 1870, resolved upon in 
consequence of the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, adopted by the Councilin Rome. The 
Official Journal of July 30th contained the 
following note: ‘In consequence of the defini- 
tion of the dogma of infallibility, the Govern- 
ment has resolved no longer to maintain the 
Concordat with Rome, which will therefore 
cease to be valid. The Chancellor of the Em- 

ire has consequently taken steps to notify the 

oman Curia of the formal abrogation of the 
Concordat, and the Emperor, by an autograph 
. letter, has instructed the Minister of Public 
Worship to draw up the necessary bills to be 
submitted to the Reichsrath for that purpose.” 
In consequence of the abolition of the Con- 
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cordat, Monsignor Falcinelli, the Papal nuncio, 
was, in August, recalled. : 

In June, the German teachers of the empire 
held a convention in Vienna, to express their 
views and wishes with regard to the organiza- 
tion of public instruction. The attendance was 
very large, and a novel feature was the presence 
of a number of female teachers, some of whom 
took an active part in the proceedings. The con- 
vention adopted a resolution in favor of the ex- 
clusion of doctrinal religion from the schools, 

On the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many and France, the Austrian Government 
declared itself in favor of a strict neutrality, 
The Germans of Austria were unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their demonstrations in favor of 
Germany, which the Government repeatedly 
disapproved and checked. The Poles sym- 
pathized more with France than with Germany, 
but their leading organs declared that in the 
progress of the war their attitude would be 
chiefly determined by that of Russia. ‘They 
would, at all events, oppose that belligerent 
power which might be favored by Russia. The 
Ozechs declared that in this, as in all other 

uestions, they would pursue a policy which 

they would regard as most beneficial to the 
interests of their own nationality. i 

The demand of Russia for the abolition of the 
Treaty of Paris created a great commotion in 
Vienna. Baron von Beust, in his reply to 
Prince Gortschakoff, insists on the fore of the 
obligations contracted in 1856, which are not to 
be evaded or annulled. Deference only exacts a 
reply. The fact that Turkey can sustain a fleet 
where Russia cannot, is not sufficient for ar- 
bitrarily dissolving the treaty. The action 
of Russia endangers all existing and future 
treaties. Turkey is not responsible for the 
union of the principalities. Turkey asks that 
we shall not give our sanction toa breach of the 
treaty. The occasional excursions of frigates 
into the Euxine, with princes on board, were 
perfectly harmless. Russia should have shown 
her dissatisfaction and spoken at the proper 
time. Austria deplores Russia’s determination, 
and expresses her surprise at it. She points 
out to Russia the inevitable consequences of 
the step she has taken. In a second note from 
Von Beust to the Austrian ambassador, Count 
Choteck, he denies having taken any initiative 
in 1867. He proposed a joint action of all the 
powers, but no independent action. Now the 
greatest apprehensions exist. Excited as the 
Christian subjects of the Porte are, they will 
think the occasion is opportune to undertake 
the solution of the Eastern question. 
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BACON, Ezexret, LL: D., an eminent jurist 
and political leader in Massachusetts in the 
early part of the present century, born in Bos- 
ton September 1, 1776; died at Utica, N. Y., 


October 18, 1870, Born in Boston in the natal 
year of the republic, he inherited patriotic 
instincts, and his knowledge of the events of 
the Revolutionary period was very thorough 
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; He claimed to have a distinct 
 ™- ion of the treason of Arnold, and of 
the return of the soldiers from the war of the 
ution. He graduated from Yale College 
94, studied law with Nathan Dana; was 
ember of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
305 and 1806; was a Representative in Con- 

F from Massachusetts from 1807 to 1813, 
1 part of the time chairman of the Committee 
Waysand Means; was chosen Chief Justice 
2 Court of Common Pleas for the Western 
istrict of Massachusetts in 1813; and in the 

- autumn of the same year appointed First Comp- 
woller of the U. 8S. Treasury, which office he 
held till 1815; removed to Utica, N. Y., in 
1816, his health having become so much im- 
ag that he was obliged to resign his office. 
ere he became one of the leading citizens of 
that new section, and in 1821 was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of the State. 
He was while in public life the associate com- 
and friend, and afterward for years the 
correspondent, of Madison, Gallatin, Calhoun, 


For many years he had been an invalid, but 
his mental powers retained their strength till 
his death. For some years past he had been 

the oldest living graduate of Yale College. 
BADEN, a grand-duchy in South Germany. 

, Grand-duke, Friedrich, born September 9, 1826; 

succeeded his father Leopold, as regent, April 

1852; assumed the title of Grand-duke, 
September 5, 1856; heir-apparent, his son, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, born July 9, 1857. Area, 
5,912 square miles; population, according to 
the census of 1867, 1,434,970, of whom 931,- 

007, or 64.9 per cent. antes 65.1 per cent. in 

1864) were Roman Catholics, 475,918 Prot- 

 _ estants, and 25,599 Jews. The grand-duchy is 

divided into the following provinces: 1. Con- 
stanz, containing 1,686 square miles, with 

273,860 inhabitants; 2. Freiburg, 1,837 square 

miles, with 433,050 inhabitants; 8. Carlsruhe, 

996 mare miles, with 349,948 inhabitants; 4. 
Mannheim, 1,393 square miles, with 878,117 
inhabitants, The public debt on January 1, 
1870, amounted to 36,125,781 florins, exclusive 
of a railroad debt of 113,829,359 florins. Re- 
ceipts for the year 1870, 28,884,607 florins; 

expenditures during the same period, 28,418,- 

4 625 florins. The president of the ministry is 

Dr. J. Jolly, appointed February 12, 1868. 

, The Diet of the grand-duchy was closed on 
the 7th of April, after having adopted several 
reform bills, and expressed an entire sympathy 
with the desire of the Government to enter 

A bill for 

the abolition of the death-penalty passed the 

_ QOhamber of Deputies by a vote of 40 against 9, 

} bat the First Ohamber, from considerations of 

expediency, refused to concur. On the out- 

break of the war between the North-German 

* Confederation and France, Baden at once took 

sides with North Germany. On the 15th of 

November a treaty was concluded, at Ver- 

___ gailles, between Baden and the North-Ger- 


the North-German Confederation, 


Clay, Elbridge Gerry, DeWitt Clinton, ete. ‘ 
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man Oonfederation, by virtue of which Baden 
entered the Confederation. (See Germaxy.) 
BALDWIN, Rev. Tuzron, D. D., a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman and writer, for twenty- 
seven years Seeretary of the ‘Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theologteal Edu- 
cation in the West;” born in Goshen, Conn., 
July 21, 1801; died in Orange, N. J., April 10, 
1870. Ie graduated from Yale College in 1827, 
and, after spending two years in Yale Theolo- « 
gical Seminary, was ordained as a home mis- 
sionary in 1829. He was stationed for two 
years at Vandalia, IlJ., where he was active in 
procuring the charter of Illinois College, and 
in 1831 became the agent of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for Illinois. In 1888 he or- 
ganized, and for five years conducted the Mon- 
ticello Female Seminary near Alton, III., being 
at the same time pastor of the church adjacent. 
In 1843, on the formation of the “ Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West,” usually known as the 
Western College Society (the plan of which 
was his own), he became its Corresponding 
Secretary, and so continued until his death. 
No more earnest or devoted laborer in the 
promotion of education, and none wiser in 
council or more efficient in action, has been 
known to our age. It is largely due to his 
exertions that the West has now so many pros- 
perous and growing institutions of learning, for, 
though his direct efforts were confined to those 
under the patronage of the Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist denominations, yet they were 
the means of stimulating other denominations 
to educational effort. Mr. Baldwin received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Marietta 
College in 1862. 
BALFE, Mionaret Wii11AMm, a musical com- 
oser, violinist, and vocalist, born in Dublin, 
ay 15,1808; died at his country-seat in Hert- 
fordshire, England, October 20, 1870. He took 
violin-lessons when a mere child, and at the 
age of eight years played a concerto on that 
instrument at a public concert. At the age 
of nine he wrote the ballad called ‘The Loy- 
er’s Mistake,” which was introduced into the 
pay of ‘Paul Pry” with success by Madame 
estris, After the death of his father, he 
went to London in 1823 with Mr. Charles Horn, 
where he became principal violinist in the 
Drury Lane orchestra, under Mr. T. Cooke. 
In 1826, he appeared on the stage as a vocalist, 
but at first made a signal failure, on account 
of his timidity. After studying further in 
Italy, which he visited under the patronage of 
Count Mazzera, who took an interest in him 
on account of a fancied resemblance to a lost 
son, he made a second and successful essay on 
the stage, first appearing in Paris, and subse- 
uently in Italy, England, and other countries. 
His Paris début was as Figaro in “ The Barber 
of Seville,” with Sontag as Rosina, the opera 
then being under Rossini’s own direction. In 
Italy he had already composed a ballet, “La 
Perouse,” which was well received. 
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In 1835 he returned to London, accompanied 
by his wife, who had been Mademoiselle Lina 
Rezer, prima donna of the troupe in Sicily. 
Te sang at the Ancient and Philharmonic con- 
certs, and also appeared at Drury Lane in the 
‘Siege of Rochelle,” one of his earliest operas, 
“ The Jewess,” and other pieces. His “ Maid 
of Artois’? was written for Malibran, and the 
great cantatrice won in it one of her chief 
successes. In 1839 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the English Opera House, but the en- 
terprise was unsuccessful, and he abandoned 
it for the more congenial and profitable work 
of composition. Within the next few years 
he produced, in rapid succession, “Joan of 
Are,” ‘The Bohemian Girl (his most popular 
opera in England and America), ‘‘ Rose of Cas- 
tile,” “Catherine Grey,” The Enchantress,” 
“The Maid of Honor,” “Satanella,” “The 
Daughter of St. Mark,” ‘The Bondman,” 
“The Puritan’s Daughter,” ‘“ Blanche de 
Nevers,” and other operas of less note. ‘‘The 
Daughter of St. Mark” ran at Drury Lane 
Theatre for one hundred nights. Many of 
these operas were performed successfully in this 
country, but Balfe’s music was most popular in 
Germany, where it produced a great effect. 

BALTIC QUESTION. The three prov- 
inces of Esthonia, Livonia and Courland, which 
are situated on the Baltic, are commonly 
called the “ Baltic provinces” of Russia. Since 
the introduction of Christianity in the twelfth 
century, German influence has been in the 
ascendency in these provinces, although the 
majority of the native population have never 
become Germanized. The constitution of the 
provinces, as sanctioned by the Government 
of Russia, recognizes and guarantees the Ger- 
man character of the administration. Of late, 
the Russian Government, in view of the im- 
portance which the nationality principle has 
gained in the international relations of the 
European states, has made great and often 
violent exertions to undermine the influence of 
the German element, and to hasten the com- 
plete Russification of the provinces. These 
efforts are strenuously opposed by the German 
population, and their resistance begins to 
awaken the warmest sympathy among the 
people of Germany. Thus the Baltic provinces 
have become an apple of discord between the 
Russians and Germans, and the ‘Baltic ques- 
tion,” or the question of the ultimate fate of 
the Baltic provinces, constitutes one of the dif- 

‘ficult European problems which either diplo- 
macy or the sword will have to solve, before 
the reconstruction of Europe ona solid and 
lasting basis can be completed. 

The original inhabitants of these provinces, 
the Esthonians, Livonians, and Lets, who con- 
stitute the majority of the population, belong 
to the race of the Finns; in Livonia, however, 
there are some Lets who are akin to the Slavic 
Lithuanians. Up to the-invasion of Russia by 
the Mongols, the provinces are said to have 
been tributary to the Russians. In the twelfth 


century, a lively commercial intercourse sprang 
up between them and the Hanse towns, which 
was followed by the establishment of a number 
of German settlements, and the introduction 
of Christianity. The order of Teutonic Knights, 
from being missionaries (from 1287), soon be- 
came the conquerors of the provinces, which 
from this time until 1561 constituted the state 
of Livonia. Then the rule of the order became 
untenable; Livonia and Courland were incor- 
porated with Poland, and Esthonia became a 
dependency of Sweden. Gotthard Kettler, the 
last High-Master of the Order, received Cour- 
land (and Semgallen) as a secular grand-duchy 
in fief from Sweden; one of his descendants 
married the Empress Anna of Russia, who, after 
his death, caused, in 1737, the election of her 
favorite, the Courland Count Biron, as duke. 
A son of Biron reigned until 1795, when, at 
the third partition of Poland, Courland was 
united with Russia. Livonia was, in 1660, by 
the Peace of Oliva, ceded by Poland to Sweden; 
but in the Nordish War it was conquered, to- 
gether with Esthonia and Ingermannland, by 
Peter the Great, who thus opened to his em- 
pire the Baltic Sea. 

During the rule of the Teutonic Order over 
the Baltic provinces, the German element had 
become predominant. German civilization 
spread throughout the territory, but simul- 
taneously with it spread the feudal system, in 
virtue of which the conquered Esthonians 
and Lets became serfs. The German nobility, 


-still counting over 20,000 members, possessed 


the privilege of owning landed property, and 
of controlling certain courts. The Germans 
also became predominant in the towns of Re- 
vel, Riga, Dorpat, Libau, and others, and a 
marked difference was established with regard 
to legal position between German and non- 
German citizens, between privileged and non- 
privileged classes. In the Diets, the jurisdiction 
of which extended as well “to the rights, inter- 
ests, and institutions of the nobility, as to the 
well-being of the whole country,” only the no- 
bility was represented ; of the towns, only the 
town of Riga had arepresentative in the Diet of 
Livonia. The provinces have their own law, 
which is closely related to that of Germany, 
and their institutions have repeatedly been 
sanctioned by the Russian Emperor as well as 
by their former rulers, the Poles and the 
Swedes. Thus Peter the Great, on September 
80, 1710, promised to maintain the Privilegium 
Sigismundi Augusti, according to which a Ger- 
man administration was to be preserved in the 
country. The same promise was repeated by 
all the following Ozars, and even Alexander 
II., on February 17, 1856, engaged to leave the 
nobility undisturbed in possession of those 
rights which they hel in virtue of the ukases 
of his predecessors. These rights include Ger- 


man government, German law, and German’ 


administration. 
Soon after 1840 the first serious effort was 
made to prepare the way for the Russification 


. _ 


EL 


of the provinces. The Esthonian and: Lettish 
peasants were to be transported into the in- 
es to be supplied 


mn offer; but they were soon cruelly disap- 
_ pointed, and ascertained, to their dismay, that 
neither they nor their children, nor even the 
children of marriages, one party of which was 
a member of the Greek Church, were allowed 
to) to the Lutheran Church. Their de- 
Bae toe permission to return to “their God” 
became so impetuous that the Emperor sent 
his adjutant, Count Bobrinsky, into the prov- 
inces, for the purpose of investigating their 
ecclesiastical condition. Count Bobrinsky, in 

1864, reported that, of the 140,000 

orthodox’? who were said to live in Livonia, 
hardly one-tenth professed the orthodox doc- 
trine; and that as a member of the orthodox 
Ohurch, and as a Russian, he was mortified to 
see with his own eyes the humiliation of Rus- 
sian orthodoxy by the disclosure of this official 
fraud. This report was neutralized by another 
from the Archbishop of Riga, who soon after 
was called upon to investigate, likewise, the 
condition of affairs. In 1865, perhaps in con- 
sequence of Prussian influence, the so-called 
reservale was abolished, by which all parties 
contracting rarriages had to promise the edu- 
eation of all the children in the Greek creed, 
in case one party was a member of the Greek 
Ohurch. The Greek clergy continued, however, 

_ to enjoy the support of the Russian authorities 
in their endeavors to force the peasants into 
the Greek Church, These efforts have, of late, 

_ not had any notable results, but appear to have 
increased the aversion of the eat population 
to the Russians, and strengthened their ami- 
cable relations with the Germans. 

e efforts of the Russian Government were 
chiefly directed to the introduction and the 
diffusion of the Russian language. Nicholas I., 
contrary to the express stipulation of the Pri- 
vilegium Sigismundi Augusti, decreed in Janu- 
ary, 1850, that the official authorities of the 
three provinnenmier’ correspond among them- 
selves, with the officers of other Russian prov- 
inces (governments), and with the imperial 
authorities at St. Petersburg, in the Russian 

e, if the necessary number of officers 
understanding the Russian language could be 

_ found. The decree was never executed, be- 
cause, as was expressly declared by the minis- 
terial committee, the requisite number of such 
officers could not be found. On June Ist a 
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_ execution of the order of 1850, and the Russian 
officers at once began on their part to use the 
_ Rassian language in their correspondence with 
the provincial authorities, Once more, the 
earnest and united protest of the Germans 
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new ukase ordered the actual and immediate 
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made an impression upon the Emperor, but the 
Governor-General of the provinces, Albedinski, 
knew how to overcome the doubts of the Em- 
peror, who, in February, 1868, discharged the 
civil governor, A. von Oettingen, and appointed 
in his place a pliant tool of the Russians, 
Lysander. Since then, extreme measures have 
been taken to force the Russian language in- 
to all public offices. An entire Russian gym- 
nasium has been established at Riga, all the 
other gymnasia have been required to have the 
instruction in mathematics, and in history, 
given in the Russian language, and even into 
the public schools the Russian language was to 
be introduced; the latter plan, however, had 
to be for the present abandoned, as the peas- 
ants generally ejected the Russian teachers 
from the schools. Very effective, on the other 
hand, were the measures which the Russian 
Government adopted to silence the German 
press of the provinces. 

The efforts to induce the rural population 
to emigrate into the interior of Russia were 
resumed in 1860 by Muraviev, who promised 
to the peasants the gratuitous transfer of land 
in the province of Samara. Many followed 
this invitation, as well as similar ones, in the 
years 1865 and 1868, inviting thein to Nov- 
gorod and Mohilev. A few of these emigrants 
returned and reported that a large portion 
of their fellow-emigrants had wretchedly 
perished. Nevertheless, the Governor-General 
of Esthonia, Galkin, succeeded, in 1869, in or- 
ganizing emigration to the crown-lands of the 
interior, on a still larger scale, and heavy taxes 
upon those who remained depopulated whole 
districts. 

These harsh measures of the Russian Govern- 
ment produced in Germany a profound sym- 
pathy with the German interests of the Baltic 

rovinces. On December 7, 1867, in the 

russian Diet, the Deputy Lowe interpellated 
Count Bismarck with regard to the forcible 
Russification of the Germans of Russia.  Bis- 
marck, in reply, declared it to be his “duty, 
in the name of a foreign and friendly govern- 
ment, to repel the attempt of meddling in its 
affairs; but, in-spite of this declaration, the 
organs 6f the Conservative party, in union with 
the papers of all other parties, continued to 
express a warm sympathy with the movements 
of the Baltic Germans to resist the plans of 
Russia; while, on the other hand, the Russian 
press regarded the declaration of Bismarck as 
any thing but sincere, and endeavored to 
arouse the national feeling in Russia against 
all that is German. 

The following table shows the area, and the 
German and non-German population of each 
of the Baltic provinces : 


Ares. [Total Popul’n.|German Pop'n. 
Courland............. 10,531 578,855 77,100 
RBtUODIN, «os <..-- 7.624 $13,119 14,700 
vonia......,....... | 18,774 925,273 63,300 
Total.........3.. | 96,929 | 1,812,047 | . 155,100 
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The interest of two of the greatest European 
nations in the Baltic question has called forth 
a large number of works, discussing it in all 
its aspects. The ablest work, on the side of 
the Russians, is that of Juri Samarin (Ger- 
man translation and reply: ‘Juri Samarin’s 
Anklagen gegen die Ostseeprovinzen Russ- 
lands, Eingeleitet und commentirt von J. 
Eckardt,” Leipsic, 1869); the views of the 
Germans are advocated by Schirren, Lirjand. 
Antwort an Herrn Samarin (Leipsic, 1869) ; 
Bock, ‘‘ Der deutsch-russische Conflict an der 
Ostsee” (Berlin, 1869); Eckardt ‘‘ Die Bal- 
tischen Provinzen Russlands” (Leipsic, 1869). 

BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
national banks in the United States have in- 
creased in number from 507 in 1864, to 1,627 
at the close of the year 1870. Their progress 
in number and capital for seven years has been 
as follows: 


YEARS. No. Capital 
October, 1863. 66 $7.188,000 
“ ? 4864 507 780; 
y 1865 1.513 893,157,000 
* 1866 1,643 415,278,000 
“1867. 1,643 420,073,000 
2868, 1.645 20,634,000 
sg 1869. 1,617 426,399.000 
“1870 1,627 436,478.000 


Their combined movement in January, and 


in the month of October, 1870, was as follows: 
JANUARY 22. | OCTOBER 8. 
LIABILITIES, 
1,615 Banks. 1,615 Banks. 

Capital Stock, .............. $426,074,954) $480,399,301 
Surplus Fund............... 90,174,281 061, 
Undivided Profits.......... 84,300,430 88,608,618 
National-Bank Notes....... 292.838, 935 291,798 640 
State-Bank Notes.... 2,351,993 2,138,548 
Dividends unpaid .... 2,299,296 2,462,591 
Individual Deposits.... 546,236, 501,407,586 
United States Deposits. 6,750,189 6,807,978 
Departments of Officers.... 2,592,001 4,550,142 
Due National Banks........ 108,351,300 100,348,292 
Due other Banks and B’k’rs. 28.904,849 29,693,910 
Notes and Bills,............ 8,842,542 8,843,577 
Bills payable ............30. 1,543,753 4,592,609 

WOLRL.S oes ue diese $1,546,261,854' $1,510,713,230 

JANUARY 22. | OCTOBER 8. 
RESOURCES, 1870, 
1,615 Banks, 1,627 Banks, 

Loans and Discounts....... $688,875,203} $715,928,079 
Bonds to secure Circulation 839,350,750 840,857,450 
Bonds to secure Deposits... 17,592,000 15,381, 
Bonds and Securit’s on hand 24,677,100 823,800 
Other Si’ks, B’ds, & Mortg’s 21,082,412 23,614,721 
Due from Redeeming Agents 71,641,486 66,275,6 
Due from National Banks... 81,994,609 83,948.805 
Due from State Banks...... 9,319.560 9,202,496 
Real Estate, etc............. 26,002.713 27,470,746 
Current Expenses.......... 8,469,588 5,871,750 
SPOUT Way 'els'a'scle'g fo aces ache 2,439,591 2,491,222 
Cash Ttemiss: Fs 71s 111,624,822 12,536,613 
Exchanges, Clearing-house,. a 79,089.688 
Bills of other Banks. 15,840,669 12,512,927 
PPOs encase sakes 845, 18,460,011 
Legal Tenders.............. 88,589,468 %9.281,'755 
Three Per Cent. Certificates 45,416,000 45,466, 

Total, 18s, Se at $1,546,261,354' $1,510,713, 231 


The 1,627 banks in operation at the close of 
the year 1870 had an aggregate capital of 


UNITED STATES. 


$436,000,000, with a combined circulation of 
$299,729,000, distributed as follows: 


pickin BAER Sage 0 9 In Saree Capital paidin. | Circulation, 
B71 RR Reger ee a 61 $9,155,000 
New Hampshire... 41 4,835,000 
Vermont........... 42 7,460,012 
Massachusetts..... 207 87,522,000 
Rhode Island...... 62 20,364,800 
Connecticut........ 81 25,056,820 
ew York.c50% | 292 18,497,741 
New Jersey......-. 54 11,690,850 
Pennsylvania. . of) | 196 50,360,390 - 
rylan 31 13,240,202 - 
Delaware........... i1 1,428,185 
Dist’ct of Columbia 3 1,350,000 
Virginia... 2.200.555 18 2,725,000 
West Virginia..... 14 2,216,400. 
NTO ee ctelis isn 180 | - 28,304,700 | 
Indiana.;;..200.53. 69 13.877,000 
Tilinois ... isc... 84 13,095,000 
Michigan .......2.. 41 5,785,010 
Wisconsin......... 84 2,720,000 
Towail dis. (eit nae 43 4,002,000 
Minnesota,......... 17% 1,840,000 
Kansas 0... 06.00 $ 5 410,000 
Missouticesoccose 20 4,860,800 | 
Kentucky.....5.... 18 3.160.000 
Tennessee, .......+ 16 2,081,800 - 
Lonisiana.......... 2 1,300,000 
Mississippi. ....... + aphid 
ebraska.......... 2 500,000 
Colorado........... 3 359,000 
Georgia............ 8 1,815,000 
North Carolina 6 840,000 
South Carolina..... 3 1,081, 
abamay .vo.. oe. 2 400, 
NGVAGA chee co kane 1 250,000 
OLreQON-vevsicevecis 1 000 
Texas.. 4 525,000 
Arkansas ....6..00: 2 £00,000 
tahior.aht.. bee 1 250,000 
Montana........... 1 100,000 p 
Wdahtots. 23.07. Coe 1 100,000 
Total........ 1,627 | $436.478,310 | $299.729,834 


The total chartered bank capital of the 
United States at the close of the year 1870 was 
$503,578,000, and the number of banks was 
1,882, divided as follows: a 


x 


DECEMBER, 1870. | | No. | Capital. 
National Banks......... 1,627 $436,478, 000 
State Banks............ 258 67,100,000 

Year 1870......... | 1.885 $503,578,000 


The capital engaged in private banking in 
the United States is variously estimated at 
$300,000,000 to $460,000,000, in addition to 
the above sum. 

The aggregate deposits in the savings-banks 
of New England and New York were, in 1870, 
upward of $400,000,000, belonging to 1,441,- 
531 depositors, as follows: 


STATES, No, of ‘Deposi-| Aggregate Deposite,| Area 
Maine. ...)..... 89,527 $10,490,368 $265, 
NewHampshire 71,586 18,'759.461 _ 262 25 
Vermont (1868). 14,295 2,037,934 142 55 
Massachusetts..| 431,769 112,119,016 259 C7 
Rhode Island.. 67,239 27,067,07 402 55 
Connecticut....| . 165,692 47,904,834 289 12 
New England..| 790,058 $218.378,685 $276 41 
New York State! 651,474 194,366,300 ~ 296 80 


The savings-banks of the State of New York 
are 183 in number; their deposits for Jan- 
uary, 1869 and 1870, were as follows: 


American Baptist Year Book for 1870 
the following summary of the statistics of the 


Regular Baptists throughout the world: 


ves 


BAPTISTS. 61 
1869. 1870, 
TCA 2 Ot $169,808, 718 ON STATES. i H : 
SOSA, SRN ai BN a 8 z iM 
S21 F 58.196 
rapier ene ie Mi 
Padi 588,556 44 " 19 144 
a 854) 18,809 
187 7é7| 8,522 
Be gt 3 183,822 209,624 1,478 9,008] 104,066 
‘the last year ...........-..... 139,812 148,145 “939 4,354) 69,585 
5 fe | soa ber tae a 
MEIER ss chants tnranes sete +s $110,148,050| $138,889,700 "835 1,806} 19,461 
Amount deposited (i Rin’ 99 187| 2,845 
rest credited) during the last 958 1,446) 88,177 
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The anniversaries of the Baptist Societies 


were held in Philadelphia in May. 


The re- 


ceipts of the Publication Society were $200,953 
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—an excess of $4,000 over the previous year. 
The report of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society shows that the expenditures were 
$14,650, and the receipts $16,054. A resolu- 
tion was adopted, declaring, in regard to the 
intent and meaning of the sixth item of the 
basis of union with the American Baptist 
Publication Society, that the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society shall prosecute the 
Bible work as now carried on by the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society, with such 
equitable modifications as may from time 
to time be directed by the Union Society, to 
the extent of means furnished, ete. The Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has undertaken 
to raise half a million dollars, to establish a 
seminary in each Southern State, primarily for 
the benefit of the freedmen, but open to all. 
Upward of $100,000 was reported to have 
been raised and properly invested. The twen- 
ty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society was held in June, 
in Cincinnati. The Rey. R. de Baptiste, a col- 
ored clergyman of Chicago, and already pres- 
ident of the colored consolidated American 
Baptist Missionary Convention, was elected 
president, and resolutions favoring a union 
with the latter body were passed. The Bap- 
tist National Theological Institute and Uni- 
versity held its annual meeting in the First 
Church, Washington City, June 21st. The 
prospects of the institute, which conducts 
seven schools, with three hundred adult col- 
ored pupils, in the city, were reported to 
be excellent. 

The open-communion question caused a 
great deal of discussion within the Baptist 
communion. The Rev. C. H. Malcom, of Rhode 
Island, sent out a circular, inviting Baptists to 
sign a declaration of faith in the general Bap- 
tist doctrines, but allowing ‘entire freedom to 
each church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion.”’ He says that about thirty Baptist 
ministers, including one or two college presi- 
dents and four doctors of divinity, have signed 
the paper. The circular is as follows: 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost! Amen! We, whose 
names are hereunto afiixed, deploring divisions 
in Christ’s Church, do hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves to advocate, and, as far as possible, 
to form a union of evangelical Baptists on the 
basis of those cardinal principles which they 
have for many generations asserted—namely : 
‘ the word of God, the supreme rule of faith 
and practice in matters of religion; the head- 
ship of Jesus Christ as the only king in this 
kingdom, so that the civil power may not con- 
strain the conscience in spiritual concerns; 
repentance and faith prerequisite to baptism; 
and immersion the only act of baptism. _With 
these principles as a foundation of agreement, 
we earnestly promise and covenant to have 
toward each other a forbearing and loving 
spirit; to tolerate diversity in belief and usage 
in things not essential; to grant entire freedom 
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to each Church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion ; to cherish soul-liberty ; to seek for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, for a blame- 
less and devout life, for abundant labors in the 
cause of Christ, for the salvation of souls, and 
for an entire consecration of property, time, 
and talents, to the glory of God the Father, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The oyer- 
whelming majority of the Baptists of the 
United States declared themselves decidedly 
against the principle of allowing freedom to 
each Church to fix its own terms of com- 
munion. In December, a new Baptist paper 
was established in New York, the Baptist 
Union, to plead the cause of open communion. 

The first National Baptist Sunday-School 
Convention met in St. Louis, in November, 
1869, and passed resolutions requesting the 
American Baptist Publication Society to ap- 
point a general Secretary for the Department 
of Sunday-school Work, recommending the or- 
ganization of the Baptist Sunday-schools into 
State and District Conventions, the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school teachers’ paper, and 
the publication of a Baptist Sunday-school 
manual, and expressing the hope that the 
American Baptist Publication Socviety, in co- 
operation with the Sunday-school Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, will arrange 
the assembling of another National Sunday- 
school Convention. According to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Year Book for 1870, the statistics 
of Baptist Sunday-schools were as follows: 


STATES. Schools, | Teachers. | Scholars. 
AISDSIRG: © 00% ac oh sae sha Layee 6 3 
Arkaneda i332 2 eee ita Pela L 
Californias. : vic seeliiee 2 25 295 1,827 
CODMSCHICOL, orc neininy de plat sia 119 1,579 18,662 
TOPROB een ofa: acces trance “tr Bete 363 
Georgia s.. 2. ...0 22... 0580. 85 211 1,826 
DEN O18 ids <' seth sv omer mad 587 6,798 54,799. 
TEARS vo sinc esc i cadena ties 15 1%8 1,351 
OWE, PVE RRA 100 803 9,685 
Ka pages sip ag sce clos Useigdabies eke eS 
Kentucky, cecckvncnesonebens 60. 34: 8,333 
Lovaleng'?: oe esesbis yt as 18 51 353 
Maine), ouai ais 6.0 cs eS 219 1,904 16,837 
Ma 1 per a eae oS REE. > 37 614 4,068 
Massachusetts.............. 64 949 6,058 
Michiganion7. edi. ot yeu] >? 142 1,095 10,294 
Minnesota 2... ..esenseseees seme 41 478 
bread 2 inne t sh¥e webu es 44 344 2.526 
Missouri gio fs2d3. SSS "4 405 4,488 
Nebraska): .. 6.36... 6. beee 5 61 823. 
New Hampshire............|  .... 906 8,621 
New Jersey............500- 1%6 1.545 | ~ 18,068 
New tYoreiion 2.00. sk 441 4,521 58,201 
North Carolina..........-.. 187 555 %,602 
OMe eer korea tc ce 109 1,060 6,901 
OTregan), aon lel vec. vee wees ie Ae te 
Pennsylvania. .............4 354 4,966 89,529 
Rhode Island............... 20 440 8,363 
South Carolina............. 97 $22 4213 
Tennesse vey. Jails: ace ads 45 843 4,080 
Ba na Er Se le 19 taohy Spb 
WiGRTAE ise acess late w'> aw 0 ohne 86 874 8,435 
Viren 5... FS. ae 425 5.074 37,669 
West Virginia............06 211 1,489 9,276 
"Wiecongin < ...5 }.5.. seen 25 219 2,174 
Total, .....« ssa 8,594 87,851 | 837,647 


The Baptist Year Book for 1870 enumerates 
46 Baptist periodicals in the United States and 
British North America, namely, 31 weeklies, 
2 semimonthlies, 12 monthlies, 8 quarterlies. 


: 
& 


4 ‘esti up, 


umber of colleges was 26, of theological 
hools and seminaries 14. 
i¢ Rey. Thomas M. Westrup, of Monterey, 


a fe ‘ico, who. Sonepied in 1870 an appointment 


Baptist Missionary Union, furnished 


‘ » th National Baptist of Philadelphia a list 


rotestant Ohurches in Mexico, which hold 
ys substantially in harmony with the Bap- 
denomination. This list embraces the fol- 
x churches: Monterey, established Jan- 
24 (1864); Caderita (1867); Ebanos 
3) ; ontemorelos (1869); Durango 


9); Santa Rosa (1869); Jerez (1869). 
other was established at Guadalupe, in the 
6 of Zacatecas, but the members have all 
oved. Rey. James Hickey was the pioneer 
his work. He died in December, 1866, at 
wnsyille, Texas. ‘‘ We enjoy,” says Mr. 
“full religious liberty, and the pro- 
ction of the laws. All the members are 
Mexicans, with rare exceptions.” 

fhe Triennial Conference of the Baptist 
Missions on the Continent of Europe was held 


A 


in Hamburg, on July 6th and the following 


seyen days. About one hundred and thirty 
pastors and missionaries attended the Confer- 
ence, from all parts of Germany, Holstein, 
Schleswig, Denmark, Sweden (although not in 
the Union), Holland, Switzerland, France, Po- 
land, Russia, Courland, and Turkey. The sta- 
tistics of the churches in the Mission had been 


collected ands printed, and were distributed 


the brethren. From these it appears 


soot 
_ that there are now in the Mission 101 district 


churches, 1,256. preaching-stations, and 18,218 


members. In a letter to the Baptist Union 


of England, Rev. Mr. Oncken, the pioneer of 
the Baptist Church in Continental Europe, 


stated that, as the result of the mission, 50,000 


were baptized, and 100 churches 
“The persecutions,” Mr. Oncken 


formed. 


' added, “‘ from which we have had to suffer for 


more than a quarter of a century, have ceased, 
so that we can not only freely preach the Gos- 


_ pel throughout our fatherland, but a wide door 


is open to us throughout the Continent of Eu- 
rope. The most interesting and promising 
connections are opening in Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Russia, the Danubian Principalities, 
and even in Turkey, where we have, by the 


_ blessing of God, been able to form two church- 


es. Russia, however, has of late become the 
most promising field of labor.” Mr. Oncken 


“spent, in 1870, several weeks in Southern Rus- 


sia among both Russian and German colonists, 


and everywhere met a favorable reception. 


Forty Germans were baptized, and two new 


churches formed, numbering three hundred 
baptized believers. 


Twenty-eight Russians 
were baptized in Alt Dantzic; they have fra- 
ternal relations with the German brethren, but 
are formed into a separate church. 


_ . The first Baptist church in Spain was organ- 
ized at Madri 


on August 10th, by Professor 
Knapp, a missionary of the American Baptist 
onary Union. The new congregation 
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numbered at its beginning thirty-three mem- 
bers, all of whom had been baptized within the 
two weeks Prepeding. A second church grew 
out of a company of Plymouth brethren in - 
rid who wished to be embodied as a regular 
Baptist church. In September the two church- 
es numbered ninety-five members, 

Il. Free- Wu Baprisrs.—The Free - Will 
Baptist Register for 1871 gives the following 
statistics of this denomination; 


YEARLY MEETINGS, 3 3 bi 

Slay 

% | 26 Za 
New Hampshire............. 9] 138) 123] 9,873 
Maine Western.............. 4 67 59 | 4,800 
Maine Central,.......:5..4..5 5 | 105 99 | 6,313 
PONODECOE 5.2 on. ons sine ay cernie 10 | 118 86 | 4,153 
Bn SAS pee a 6 64 66 | 3,019 
Rhode Island and Massach’ts. 8 45 44 | 4,550 
Holland Purchase............ 5 68 34 | 1,958 
MIE ou. cia ee neccnd eno dats 5 80 30 | 1,538 
Susquehanna....... No aps tyes 5 40 30 | 1,503 
New York and Pennsylvania. 4 42 28 | 1,005 
St. Lawrence ...............- 2 15 15 12 
Warton’. ae he oF at 3 14 15 663 
Central New York........... 5 41 81 | 2,083 
Pennsylvania ......i.....-00- 6 21 16 | 1,280 
Ohio and Penngylvania...... 4 85 26} 1,502 
Ohio Northern. .............. 3 13 q 457 
DURuiaid \s comely ane’ « atissead 2 9 5 689 
Ghio Hiver.< Ho oan ccecnyee 5 48 28 | 2,481 
Ws CO. 5 ac) ca eaecees 2 12 6 478 
Central Ohio. si. 5 5 oss se. sce 1 6 5 433 
ERGIADAL cigs sid ceatasanaei'ed 2 q 8 255 
Northern Indiana..... ...... 4 25 18 658 
ION. Son ora od eau ctdae 1i | 102 82 | 38,843 
St. Joseph's Valley........ 4 22 18 834 
PN cake ater Gee Cait eedad q 44 29 | 1,496 
Southern Illinois............. 3 26 23 | 1,401 
WHOCODIIE hedge ods Otte «odo 9} .3 63 | 2,945 
Minnesota........... 4 26 19 834 
Minnesota Sonthern.......... 2 22 12 507 
OWS a aGsERih . dd piceadnlcds odd 3 22 19 | 1,174 
Iowa Northern.. ............ 5 35 26) 1,173 
MONIT av awe gett ndungkins 2 li 9 233 
Canada West... .............. 3 16 13 613 
Liberty Association,......... vt 27 23) 1,786 
M.’s not connected........ q Ps 26 493 
hurches not connected...... ae 12 9 209 
Lr nl a ee 155 11,386 | 1,145! 66,909 


The “Oxp Scnoort” Baptists, a small de- 
nomination of Christians, who are opposed to 
missions, Sunday-schools, and any class of 
agencies which is not distinctly mentioned in 
the Scriptures, have a periodical, called tho 
Signs of the Times, published at Middletow 
N. Y., on the 1st and 15th of every month, an 
edited by Elder G. L. Bebee. The Delaware 
River Association has 422 members, and the 
Warwick Association 213. 

The Rhode Island and Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Srx Prrvorpre. Baprist Association held 
its two hundredth anniversary, in the First 
Baptist Church in Richmond, October 7th—9th. 
Rey. Gilbert Tillinghast was Moderator. The 
few churches which still adhere to this associ- 
ation reported gains for the year. 

The General Conference of the Szvenrn- 
Day Baptists was held in Little Genesee, N. Y. 
The new constitution was reported as rejected 
by a majority of the congregations. 


* Showing an increase of 11 churches, 35 miuisters, and 
218 members. 
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BARNES, Rey. Atzert, D. D., an Ameri- 
can clergyman, scholar, and author, born in 
Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1798; died in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., December 24, 1870. Mr. Barnes’s 
father was a tanner, and he was employed in 
the same business until he was seventeen years 
of age, when he commenced preparing for 
college. He graduated from Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1820, with high honors, and in 
the autumn of the same year entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he passed through 
the usual seminary course. He was licensed 
to preach in 1824, and in February, 1825, was 
ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Morristown, N. J. He remained in this charge 
for five years, and was remarkably successful 
in promoting the growth and extending the 
influence of his church. In 1830 he wascalled 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, and remained its pas- 
tor until the close of 1868, when he resigned in 
consequence of infirm health. His eloquence 
and fervor as a preacher were early recognized 
in Philadelphia, and when, in 1834, it began 
to be evident that there were two parties in 
the Presbyterian Church, holding different 
views as to the meaning and binding -force of 
the standards of the Church (the Wéstminster 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith and Exposition 
of Doctrine), Mr. Barnes at once took a 
prominent place among the leaders of the 
‘* New Side,” or, as it was subsequently called, 
the “* New-School” party. His prominence in 
this cause was greatly enhanced by his being 
personally put upon trial on a charge of heresy, 
preferred by partisans of the ‘‘ Old School,” 
and of which, after great excitement, he was 
adjudged guilty by the majority, which favored 
the ‘‘ Old-School” views. This action led to 
the disruption, in 1837, the New-School party, 
on the excision of four synods holding its doc- 
trines, withdrawing, and forming a New-School 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Of this body 
Mr. Barnes was often a member, and always 
prized as one of its ablest and most devoted min- 
isters. His public labors were connected with 
that branch of the Presbyterian denomination 
throughout his active life; but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, by the action of the two 
General Assemblies (Old and New School) in 
1868 and 1869, a gradual and complete recon- 
ciliation effected, and in the autumn of 1870 a 
perfect reunion consummated in the city where 
he had so long dwelt, and no one of the minis- 
ters of either branch rejoiced more heartily 
in the result than did Dr. Barnes, who had, 
from the circumstances in which he was placed, 
been one of the moving causes of the disrup- 
tion. While yet a pastor at Morristown, he 
commenced that course of careful study and 
exposition of the New Testament in his morn- 
ing discourses which resulted in the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Notes on the New Testament ” in 
eleven volumes, the most popular exposition 
extant (over a million volumes having been 
sold up to 1869). He subsequently carried the 
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same system of exposition into the treatment 
of the books of Job, Isaiah, Daniel, and finally, 
in 1868, of the Psalms. Meanwhile, notwith- 
standing the cares of a city pastorate, which 
he never neglected, he economized his time for 
other literary and philanthropic labors. He 
early took a decided stand, both from the pul- 
pit and in his writings, against the injustice 
of slavery, and published his “Inquiry into 
the Scriptural Views of Slavery,” and ‘ The 
Church and Slavery,” at a period when the 
views he held were very unpopular. Other 
theological and controversial topics were han- 
dled by him with great ability. Among these 
we may mention a very able treatise on 
‘“‘Episcopacy,” “The Atonement in-its Rela- 
tions to Law and Moral Government,” “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” and a “Life of St. 


Paul.” Several other narrative and biographical — 


works, and numerous published sermons and 
addresses, were among the results of the in- 
dustry of this patient and indefatigable student 
and preacher. His ‘‘ Notes onthe New Testa- 
ment” were republished and largely sold in 
Great Britain, and translated into French, 
German, and Chinese. He had received the 
honorary degree of D. D. from two or three 
colleges in the United States and at least one 
foreign university, and, notwithstanding his re- 
peated disclaimers of the title from conscien- 
tious motives, it had adhered to his name. 

BARTLEY, Morpecat, an eminent citizen 
and pioneer of Ohio, prominent for many years 
in public life; born in Fayette County, Pa., 
September 17, 1786; died in Mansfield, Ohio, 
October 10, 1870. He removed to Ohio in 
1809, served in the War of 1812 in the North- 
west, under General Harrison, as captain and 
adjutant. In 1814 he settled in Richland 
County, and remained there till 1834, when he 
removed to Mansfield, and engaged in merean- 
tile pursuits. In 1817 Mr. Bartley was elected 
to the Ohio Senate, and in 1818 chosen, by the 
Legislature, Registrar of the Land-Office of Vir- 
ginia Military District School Lands; in 1823 
he resigned his registrarship, haying been elect- 
ed member of Congress, his district comprising 
a large portion of Northern and Western Ohio, 
including Cleveland and Sandusky City, and 
extending to the southern border of Richland 
County. He remained in Congress eight years, 
and declined a reélection. In 1844 he was elect- 
ed Governor of Ohio on the Whig ticket, over 
the late David Tod, by a small majority. He 
declined a second term, and retired to private 
life. He remained a stanch and active Whi 
until the final disruption of that party, an 
subsequently acted heartily with the Repub- 
lican party. He left behind him a reputation 
for strict honor and sterling integrity which 
none had ever called in question. 

BAVARIA, a kingdom in South Germany. 
King, Ludwig II., born August 25, 1845; suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian II., on March 
10, 1864; heir-apparent, his brother, Otto, 
born April 27, 1848. Prime-minister (since 


-Steinburg ; 


larch 8, 1870), Count von Bra 
Liste of rita fretzschner ; 


ce, A. von 

ster of Commerce and Public Works, G. 
n Schloer; Minister of War, Major-General 
on Prankh; Minister of Justice, J. von 
Latz; Minister of Public aoa and In- 
‘struction, J*von Lutz; Minister of the Inte- 
rior, P. von Braun. The Council of State is 
composed of the King, the Princes Luitpold 
nd Adalbert of Bavaria, and the ministry. 
ria is divided into the following provy- 


Crnsvus oF Dec. 8, 1867. 
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297,953 


| ih, Pee 29.202 2,374,962 2,449,459 4,824,421 


Of these 4,824,421 inhabitants, 3,441,029 
(or 71.82 per cent.) were Roman Catholics ; 
,828,713 (or 27.55 bge3 cent.) Protestants ; 
49,840 Jews; 3,267 Reformed; 143 Greeks; 
and pee Mennonites, Baptists, and German 
_ Oatholics. The public debt on December 31, 
1869, amonnted to 425,355,554 florins, com- 
_ prising a railroad debt of 163,428,800 florins. 
_ The annual revenue and expenditures for one 
- year of the ninth financial period (1868 and 
_ 1869) are estimated at 87,144,606 florins.* 
In October, 1869, the Second Chamber was 
_ dissolved, as the two great parties were equally 
- strong, and the election of President of the 
_ Chamber was made impossible by an unchange- 
able tie-vote. A new election took place in 
_ November, at which the “ Patriots ” (Catholic 
party) received a or of 6 (80 against 74, 
of whom 63 belonged to the party of progress, 
and 11 were independent [Wilde]). This re- 
sult caused a ministerial crisis, the extremists 
of the Patriotic party demanding the formation 
of a new Cabinet, while the Liberals petitioned 
the King for the retention of the prime-minis- 
ter, Prince Hohenlohe, who, in September, 
1869, had in vain endeavored to bring about a 
_ compromise and reconciliation between the 
arties of the Diet. The new Diet met in 
unich on the 8d of January, and organized 
by electing the ministerial councillor Weis 
_ President, Count Seinsheim, Vice-President, 
_ Dr. Jérg (editor of the Historisch-Politische 
_ Blitter), of Munich, first Secretary. The royal 
_ speech, which was delivered onthe 17th of Jan- 
x wary, promised a new liberal electoral law; and, 
with regard to the question of the unification 
of Germany, announced that the treaties with 
the North-German Confederation would be 


* For a statement of the army, se¢ AMERICAN ANNUAL 
CycLorzp1a for 1868. 
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faithfully observed, and that the King desired 
a restoration of a national union of the German 
States, provided, however, that it would not 
endanger the independence of Bavaria. The 
addresses of the Chambers in reply to the 
royal speech strongly urged the formation of a 
new Cabinet, representing the majority of the 
two Chambers. The King refused to receive 
the deputation of the First Chamber, which 
was to present to him their address, but was 
finally (March 7th) prevailed upon to accept 
the resignation of the prime-minister, Hohen- 
lohe: in his rh he appointed, however, not 
a member of the Patriotic party, but Count 
Bray, who professed the same political views 
as the Prince Hohenlohe, and, in spite of the 
hostile majority in both Chambers, pursued the 
same | pat 

With regard to the Council in Rome, the 
Government regarded the doctrine of papal 
infallibility as dangerous to the State Govern- 
ments, and forbade its official promulgation by 
the Bavarian bishops. When, however, the 
Catholic papers generally published the text 
of the doctrine, the Government desisted from 
further measures against it. 

On the outbreak of the German-French War, 
the Government at once showed a readiness to 
fulfil the obligations imposed upon it by the 
treaties of 1866. A large portion of the Patri- 
otic party demanded the neutrality of Bavaria, 
but, after animated debates, a considerable 
majority of both Chambers granted the war- 
credits demanded by the Government. In 
the negotiations which subsequently arose 
concerning the union of the South-German 
States with North Germany, the Govern- 


ment showed itself favorable to the union, 


but demanded several concessions, which none 
of the other members of the Confederation 
possessed. A treaty which gave to Bavaria 
some of the required concessions was signed 
at Versailles, November 27th. A few days 
later the King of Bavaria took the initiative 
in a movement for the restoration of the im- 
erial dignity of Germany, by writing the fol- 
owing letter to the King of Saxony: 


Most Serene and Powerful Prince! Dear Friend, 
Brother, and Cousin! Victoriously led by Prussia’s 
heroic King, the German races, who for centuries 
have been united in language, manners, science, and 
art, now celebrate a brotherhood of arms, which 
gives a glorious P hed of the importance of the 
power of a united Germany, Animated with a de- 
sire to codperate with them in their endeavors to 
effect this unity of Germany, I have not delayed en- 
tering into negotiations, calculated to bring about this 
result, with the Chancellor of the North-German 
Confederation at Versailles. I now address myself 
to the German princes, and especially to your Maj- 
esty, to propose that you should, pogetiias with me, 
urge upon his Majesty the King of Prussia that the 
exercise of the presidential nig ts should be united 
with the title of Emperor. is for me a sublime 
thought that I can feel myself called upon, both by 
my position in Germany and by the history of my 
country, to take the first step toward crowning ite 
work of German unity, and I entertain the joyful hope 
that your Royal 5 Se will accord to me your 
friendly assent. While I thus have the pleasure of 
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asking your Royal Majesty, as well as the other Con-. 


federate Princes and Free Towns for their opinion, 
I am, with the assurance of my highest consideration 
and friendship, your Royal Majesty’s friendly brother 
and cousin, LUDWIG. 

All the governments of Germany expressing 
their approval of this proposition, the King of 
Prussia was formally called upon to assume 
the title of Emperor, and complied with the 
request, (See GERMANY.) 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. King, 
Leopold II., born April 9, 1835; succeeded his 
father, Leopold I., on December 10, 1865. 
Heir-apparent, the brother of the King, Count 
Philip of Flanders, born March 24, 1837; 
married April 25, 1867, to Princess Maria of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; has one son, Bald- 
win Leopold, born June 3, 1869. A new 
ministry was appointed on July 1, 1870, as 
follows: President, Minister of State and of 
Public Works, Count Anethan; Minister of 
Justice, Cornesse; Minister of Finances, Ja- 
cobs; Minister of War, Guilleaume; Minister 
of the Interior, Kervyan. Mr. Russell Jones 
was accredited minister resident of the United 
States, at Brussels, July 14, 1869, while Bel- 
gium is represented at Washington by its 
minister resident, Mr. M. Delfosse. 

The area of Belgium is 11,873 square miles, 
with a population, according to the official cal- 
culation of December 31, 1868, of 4,961,644 
inhabitants. Nearly the entire population of 
Belgium are Roman Catholies, the Protestants 
being estimated by Heuschling, in 1862, at 
10,000, and the Jews at 2,000; the greater half 
of the Protestants and Jews live in the prov- 
inces of Antwerp and Brabant. The follow- 
ing table gives the area of the various provinces 
and their population at the close of the years 
1867 and 1868. 


NO. OF INHABITANTS. 


AREA 
PROVINCES. 
Sq. Miles.} December 31, 1867. | December 31, 1868. 
Antwerp ‘ 1,094 472,208 478,810 
Brabant ........ 1,267 832,329 849,858 
West Flanders.| 1,249 $907 654,145 
East Flanders..} 1,159 $13,739 821.178 
Hennegau......| 1,485 859.918 872,738 
iége .......65 +| 1,116 567,090 576,426 
Limburg ....... 932 9,455 197,187 
Luxemburg 1,706 201,618 x 
OMUL... 2 ole oes 1,415 ad 808,321 
Total..3...| 11,878 4,897,992 4,961,644 


The population of Belgium consists of various 
nationalities. According to the census of De- 
-cember 31, 1866: 


2,406,491 inhabitants spoke Flemish only. 
041,784 +. Shay co 


2,041, rench only. 
i Ef “French and Flemish, 
85,856 sf “© German only. 
448 we ‘© German and French. 
1,625 ” ‘© German and Flemish. 
4,966 bg “¢ all the three languages, 


6,924 foreign | ; 

1,878 were found to be Pilemery ie ge 
Although, as this table shows, Flemish is 

the language of the majority of the people, the 

French language has been for many centuries 


and stillis predominant. Since 1832 there has 
been, however, a ‘‘ Flemish movement,” the 
object of which is to secure equal rights for 
the Flemish language. The movement is 
making steady progress; the number of Flem- 
ish societies is rapidly increasing, and in 1860 
there already were in Belgium 76 political and 
31 other periodicals published in the German 
language. The following table shows the com- 
bined number of Belgians speaking either 
Flemish or German in each of the Belgian 


provinces, and in the adjacent grand-duchy 


of Luxemburg :* 


E. FLANDERS. ANTWERP.  . LIMBURG. 
790,951 - 449, 161 :- 186,825 
| HE 
: is 
W. FLANDERS. BRABANT. LUTTICH. 
606,938 548,505 29,734 : 
a H 
ooom ooo00 PT fo 
OO00 sa 2a ee eee ooo00 Ba 8a 
D000 ae = ? oo0 
0000 om satsta 
Beer ee page oeee 
OOOC SS eae ee eee ooo00 
HENNEGAU. ? NAMUR. | LUXEMBURG. 
24,849 71,900 : 28,922 # 194,700 
pgo0 soogoo ooonag i oocoo0 } oom # ones 
oooo0 0000 OO00008 = oO0000 oom : S288 
socoogogo9 ooogcom i poooeo ; coos # sees 
p900090000 soqgog  ; Boogog ; oo og am 
oooo co o800 ooooooo } oooooo oO Reon 


The public debt of Belgium, on May 1, 1869, 
amounted to 706,446,214 frances. Although 
heavy sums have been expended for railroads 
and other public works, the aggregate indebt- 
edness of the country is steadily diminishing, 
as will be seen from the following statement: 


+3 2 3 
g 3 8 
ble] 

LOANS. q roe “ 
°o g § 
E |ai 

Proportion of the indebted- 16.931.200| 5 16.931,200 

ness of the Netherlands at 408° Ine, 

noe bh pee fh 6? A brctbee ee a fe 220,105,682 

onstruction 0. il’ds f 
War Indemnity........ (2°98: +) 74624,000 3t 13,882,000 
Loan of the City of Brussels, : 

ND 227 Oo det es cree tetede es 6,000,000} 5 | 6,000,000 
Various loans from 1844 to 1869|524,961,132| 43¢|447,577,382 
Indebtedness for the Canal of 

OAPI BLO F<. asaanyss oclstuaivicn st 2,450,000} 43¢} 2,450,000 

Otel francs. ¢ secs aeavesct 828,922.764| .. |'706,446,214 


Of these.706,446,214 franes, 9,916,000 francs 
were paid off from May 1, 1869, till April 30, 
1870. The budget for 1870, as approved by 


* Hach square in this table denotes 10,000, the black 
squares being used for Flemish and German, the white 
squares for the French or Walloon nationality. Of the 
two figures given under Luxemburg, the smaller one re- 
fers to the Bel n province, and the larger one to the 
grand-duchy. ‘The s are taken from Bickh, Ger 
Hentechen Wola (Berlin, 1870). They slightly differ 
from the figures given above for the population of each 
province, as they are derived from an earlier census. 
‘he table which so conspicuously illustrates the numeri- 
cal proportion of the two nationalities in the several 
provinces, was kindly furnished by Dr, Edwin Leigh. 
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6 Chambers, fixed the revenue at 176,525,000 
os, and the expenditure at 176,812,836 
nes; the estimate of revenue for 1871 


ui consisting of 64 companies. 
r consists of 2 regiments of chasseurs, 4 


ents of lancers, and 1 regiment of guides, 
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while the artillery comprises 6 regiments, with 
68 batteries, The total strength of the army 
is as follows: 


Men, Horses. Guns, 

Infantty .:..; .sidesseene 74,000 etd ig 

Cavalry and Gendarmes 7,903. 6,572 = 

SUIT as sacaedec share 14,513 4,050 152 

Engineers .......++++.- waed ft 
Total rank and file, 

exclusive ofofficers! 98,770 10,622 152 


The exports and imports of Belgium in 1867 
and 1868 were as follows: 


= i IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
nee 1867. 1868. 1867, - 1868, 
BO rsics A Perea Sen FHA 195,800,000 201,500, 235,800,000 272,900,000 
) awe ahs Sane cne dwhhesuke>sresare 96,700,000 121,700,000 68,000,000 75,000,000 
in Customs Union.................0. 92,800,000 99,700, 78,600,000 95,900,000 
Other untries not specified. . 2,000, 12,200, 26,800,000 11,900,000 
NT eat enc icc evs seks vcbineecn ny 131,100,000 141,500,000 121,600,000 119,900,000 
ge Pages DS Looe asst toe ea leroy enon Soe 
er tern untries not specified..... | ’ ’ ’ ; 's ' 

SOP cceesee at shaleciein kode 000, 89,200,000 18,900,000 88,800,000 
Total aha ie mah Vache ois see dee 613,800,000 674,100,000 567,900,000 631,000,000 
Am They RRR Ee 149,900,000 181,200,000 23,600,000 700,000 
. GAMENET stetainatsctntenlenie sale aie de se 9,100,000 6,000,000 400,000 200,000 
MEMS Son ts ot nteoagen sev dee is 6 2,400, 8,000,000 000 700,000 
Grand total France 775,200,000 864,400,000 597,400,000 656,600,000 


The following table shows the development 


Imports. Exports. 
EE sre score that sos ancin asia 364,400, 656,600,000 
Cheadsvscsponcss se vwers ss 775,500,000 | 597,300,000 
11. ARPES PEO ye fee Ter (47,400,000 | 643,200,000 
Avy’ge per annum from 1861-1865} 639,800, 537,600,000 
ty = ** 1851-1860) 378,900,000 | 350,720,000 
“é fp ** 1841-1850! 214,800,000 | 167,200,000 


The tonnage of Belgian ports was as follows: 


TOTAL, LOADED. 


a 

| 736,376 | 2,677] 590, 
5,128] 1,248,373 761,187 | 2.681| 587,186 
1866| 4,478) 1,029,113 21063! 381°171 


The arrivals during 1868 comprised 836 ves- 
sels under the Belgian flag, of 85.165 tons; 
among the departures were 851 ships under the 
Belgian flag, together of 88,697 tons. The mer- 

chant navy of Belgium numbered as follows: 


of 23,141 t 752 tons, 

io S ships on oe and es steamers mer ns 
1866, 91 “uw 33,239 “ q “ 4,686 “ 

Of railroads there were on January 1, 1869: 


Compler’al GoPatrection| ‘Total. | Cestof;Cone 

Eng.Miles} Enz Eng.Miles} Francs, 

State Roads....... B44 187 731 5 
Roads owned by pelle 
. fes......| 1,449 42 | 1,491 |515,111,000 
Total...... .| 1,993 | 229 | 2.209 |756,464,128 


The number of post-offices amounted in 
1868 to 414; private letters carried during the 
year, 88,362,727; newspapers, 88,966,882; of- 
ficial letters, 6,396,520. 

The length of telegraph-lines summed up 
2,565 miles, length of wire 7,906 miles; tele- 
graph-offices 410, and number of dispatches 
sent 1,502,599. 

The legislative session of the Belgian 
Chambers for 1869-1870 was closed on May 
19th. The most important bill adopted by 
the Chambers was one on the administration 
of church property. The Government and 
the Catholic party concluded a compromise 
concerning this question, the former recog- 
nizing the necessity of a strict control over 
the administration of the church roperty by 
the state, and the Government fimiting its 
bill to such provisions as directly concern this 
control. Only one new article was added, 
providing that in future those fabrigues (church 
councils) which decline a control by the Gov- 
ernment shall receive no subsidy from the 
state. In this shape the bill was adopted by 
86 against 8 votes. 

In July a new ministry was formed, of mem- 
bers of the Catholic party. New elections 
took place on the 2d of August, at which the 
Catholics obtained a decided victory. In the 
new second Chamber the Oatholic S ag 4 
numbered 74, and the Liberal party only 50 
members; the Senate has $84 Catholics and 
28 Liberals. On the 8th of August, the King 
opened the Chambers, and in his speech thus — 
referred to the all-important question of Bel- 
gian neutrality in the German-French War: 

The Emperor of the French has written to me to 
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state that his formal intention—in conformity with 
his international obligations—is to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. His imperial Majesty at the 
same time expresses his desire to be confirmed in 
the opinion i entertains that my kingdom will 
cause its neutrality to be respected by all means in 
its power. I was happy to be able to declare in my 
answer that his Majesty was not mistaken as to our 
intentions. ; 

The King of Prussia’s government has also hast- 
ened to give me a written assurance that Belgian 
neutrality shall be respected by it so long as the 
other belligerent parties shall not have violated the 
existing treaties. 

Among the friendly testimonials which I have re- 
ceived from rebe t> powers, I am happy to cite, with 
a gratitude in which the whole country will share, 
the solicitude of the government of the Queen of Great 
Britain for the interests of Belgian nationality, and 
the generous supports which those sentiments have 
he yp in the Parliament and public opinion of Eng- 
and. 

Belgium, on her side, in the position in which in- 
ternational law has placed her, will not forget what 
she owes to other states, nor her duties toward her- 
self, She will know how, during the war, to main- 
tain in her conscientious neutrality the honest and 
sincere character which she has always endeavored 
to give to her relations in times of peace. In con- 
formity with the desire of the belligerents them- 
selves, she will hold herself ready to defend her- 
self -with all the ardor of her patriotism and all 
the resources that a nation derives from the ener- 
gies of its will. My government has already taken 
on its own responsibility the measures which cir- 
cumstances demand, and to which the two Cham- 
bers will not refuse their approbation. In the midst 
of the anxieties which so naturally occupy your 
minds, the Government will only submit to you dur- 
ing your extraordinary session some bills of an 
urgent character, the adoption of which cannot be 
delayed till other times. Belgium, gentlemen, has 
already gone through more than one perilous trial. 
None has been of the gravity of that through which 
she is now fy iein of y her prudence, upright sen- 
timents, and firm patriotism, she will be able to show 
that she is worthy of herself, of the esteem which the 
other nations accord to her, and of the prosperity 
which her free institutions have procured for her, 


On the 11th of August the Chamber of 
Representatives elected Count Vilain XIV. 
President by 75 votes against 83, given to 
M. Rogier. The Chambers were prorogued 
on September 29th. 


BERRI, Marre Oarorine FERDINANDE DE 
Bovgrson, Duchess de, a princess of the elder 
branch of Bourbons, born at Naples, November 
5, 1798; died at her castle of Brunsée, in Styria, 
April 18, 1870. She was the only daughter 
of Francis I., King of the Two Sicilies, by his 
first Queen, Marie Clementine, Archduchess of 
Austria. Her mother died when she was three 
years old, and under the management of her 
step-mother, who was an Infanta of Spain, her 
education was almost wholly neglected. Ex- 
iled from home by the conquests of Napoleon 
I., she passed a sad and uninstructed child- 
hood, and, almost as soon asthe Bourbons 
were restored in France and Italy, her hand 
was demanded by Louis XVIII. for his son 
the Duke de Berri. She was married on the 
18th of June, 1816, at Notre-Dame, and was 
most cordially received by the royal family 
and won the affections of her husband, though 
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he had previously contracted a marriage dur- 
ing his exile in London. This union, which 
promised to be so happy, had, however, speed- 
ily a sad termination. The duke was assassi- 
nated February 18, 1820, while leading the 
duchess to her carriage at the door of the 
opera. The assassin was a fanatical Bonapart- 
ist, and avowed that he wished to destroy the 
Bourbon dynasty in the person of the only 
member who could perpetuate the race. In 
this he was disappointed, as some months after 
the duchess was delivered of a son, who was 
baptized with great ceremony, and was re- 
garded as destined to be the future King of 
France. During the Revolution of July she 
had resolved to go to the headquarters of the 
insurgents and present the claims of her son. 
The old King prevented this step by placing 
her under arrest and confining her to her own 
apartments. The revolution triumphed, and 
she followed the Bourbon family into exile. 
From the moment of leaving France she was 
resolved to return and attempt all means of 
restoring her son to the throne. This impelled 
her to promote a revolution in France. The 
arrangements had. been made for a rising «at 
Marseilles at the time of her landing there in 
April, 1882; but, this having failed, she direct- 
ed her course toward La Vendée, and during her 
sojourn there she became the heroine of many 
adventurous scenes. Driven from place to 
place by the columns of troops on her foot- 
steps in every direction, she took refuge in the 
city of Nantes, which she entered as a country- 
woman, barefooted, and carrying a basket of 
eggs and vegetables. A safe asylum had been 
prepared for her in that city ; but she was be- 


‘trayed by Simon Deutz, a professed convert 


from Judaism to the Catholic faith, a man who 
professed great devotion to her interests. M. 
Thiers and the other members of the Cabi- 
net had stipulated to give him, it is supposed, 
1,900,000 francs for the information which led 
to her arrest. Her imprisonment gave rise to 
great commotion in France, which was inten- 
sified by the admission that she had contracted 
a secret marriage with the Count of Luchessi- 
Palli, an Italian nobleman. Upon her release 
she left France, and from that time she lived 
retired from the political arena, and devoted 
her energies to training her son for the position 
she expected him to occupy. This son, now 
the Count Henri de Chambord, or, as the le-_ 
gitimists call him, Henri V., is the sole heir of 
the elder Bourbon line to the French throne, 
and during the present political and military 
convulsions in France has appealed to the 
French nation, in an exceedingly well-written 
paper, to recognize his claims. He has been 
very liberal to the French wounded, and might, 
in a possible contingency, have a large follow- 
ing. The duchess, since 1833, had resided at in- 
tervals at Venice, where she owned the beau- 
tiful Vendramin Palace, and in her princely 
castle of Brunsée, in Styria. A concourse of 
friends visited her constantly, and showed that 
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\ . she was still popular among many of the 
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eople. 
SSO ROOK, Tue, at the entrance 
m Francisco Harbor. It was blasted on the 
of peak and has been so effectually 
destroyed that a depth of 38 feet at low water 
has been obtained. Extensive excavations 
"were made in the rock, which was reached by 
Wr of a caisson, and the central shaft was 


bored to a depth of 25 feet from the face of 
_ the rock. Nine feet from the bottom of this 
Pe = (nad peciating lleries were tunnelled in all 
directions, and altogether 40,000 tons of stone 
- were removed. Twenty-three tons of powder 
were employed, placed in casks and iron tanks, 
made water-tight, and coated inside with tar. 
The barrels were ranged close to the sides of 
the galleries, while the tanks were deposited 
inthe central chamber. To ignite this charge 
a piece of gas-pipe 2 feet 6 inches long was in- 
serted in each barrel, and a piece 6 feet long 
in each tank; these were all filled with mealed 
powder, and a fulminating cartridge placed at 
the ends. Insulated electric wires connected 
the different charges together, and were con- 
veyed to the surface of the water through a 
tube placed in the shaft and thence to a vessel 
lying at anchor 1,000 feet south of the rock. 
When all was ready for the blast the caisson 
was removed and the water allowed to flow in 


explode the charge from the vessel with which 
the connections were made, but in consequence 
of an unforeseen accident another wire had to 
be substituted, and the charge was fired 600 
feet from the rock. The effect of the explosion 
was to raise a mass of water to a height of 
some 220 feet. The column rose majestically 
in the air, in the shape of a round or obtuse- 
pointed, truncated cone. This column was 
nearly 300 feet in diameter at a point some 80 
feet above the bay. Its base was shrouded by 
another majestic and accompanying outburst 
of water, which rose to the height of 80 feet 
all round the central shaft, and rolled its flood 
outward. This base was over 500 feet in di- 
ameter at the surface of the’bay. High above 
the upheaved mass, rocks of large size, débris 
of the interior works, and a great quantity of 
earthy matter, were thrown and scattered far 
and wide. Thereport that there was a second 
explosion is erroneous. Nothing of the kind 
occurred, but there was, a second upheaval of 
alarge column of water, to be accounted for 
as follows: The instantaneous displacement of 
so vast a body of water created an enormous 
vacuum, and formed a huge unoccupied gulf 
500 feet in diameter, and nearly 40 feet deep. 
The surrounding ocean of waters plunged mad- 
ly into this gulf, in equal volume and with 
equal density from all sides, and, meeting in 
_____ the centre with terrific force, pushed upward 
another aqueous shaft to the height of some 70 
feet. The superior height of the central col- 
umn was due to the fact that there was much 
less resistance at that point, the overlying wa- 


and fill the excavation. It was intended to 
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ter being only 5 feet in depth, while the walls, 
or sides, were covered by from 25 to 35 feet. 

BOLIVIA, a republic in South America. 
President and dictator, since the abolition of 
the constitution in February, 1869, Mariano 
Melgarejo. The ministry in 1870 was com- 
posed as follows: M. D. Mufioz, head of the 
Oabinet, Minister of State and of External 
Affairs; M. de la Lastra, Minister of Finances 
and of Industry; M. J. Ribera, Minister of 
Justice and of Public Worship and Instruc- 
tion; General N, Rojas, Minister of War. Mr. 
L. Markbreit is minister resident of the 
United States at La Paz, and I. M. Mufioz con- 
sul-general of Bolivia at New York. The 
area of the republic, which was formerly esti- 
mated at from 480,000 to 640,000 square miles, 
has been more accurately computed in 1869 by 
Lieutenant-Oolonel J. Ondarza at 842,730 
square miles. It is divided into eleven depart- 
ments, as follows: 


INHABITANTS, 
Bishoprics. a tenet, 
Sq. Mites|o14 Rep’t. 
Chuquisaca,...| 72.796) 223,663) | 
POROM occ rase 54,300) 281,229 | Archbish- 
WII eons 21,601| 110,931| +} opric dela} 706,989 
fT eres 114,489 4 Plata..... 
pencnmne ase 40,189) 5,273 oes yy 
A: POS 5. 55-99 shopric 
Mejillones..... 43,058) 475,822 Pass, sececee} 519,465 
Santa Cruz....| 144,084) 153,164 } Bishopric 205.131 
Lae er 295,417] 53,973 at _ ’ 
‘ochabamba... sh’ ric Co- ; 
Melgareja..... } 26,809 249,802 | “Chabamba,| 279,783 
842,'730)1,742,852) © .... 1,811,363 
Indians........ 8 Sisk 245,900 
Total...... 1,987,352 2,056,868 
Inh. persq.m.! . 2.35 2.44 


According to a late (as yet unpublished) 
census, the population is reported to approach 
8,000,000. 

The standing army of Bolivia, consisting of 
81 generals, 359 officers of higher grade, 654 
subaltern officers, and 3,034 men, annually 
costs the republic 2,000,000 pesos. The public 
revenue for 1869-70 was about $2,500,000, 
and the public debt (all internal) amounted to 
$7,500,000. The commerce of the country is 
estimated at from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000 ; the 
total imports during 1868 summed up $4,500,- 
000, and the total exports during the same 
period $3,750,000. The country is rich in 
mineral productions, and the silver-mines of 
Potosi are considered almost inexhaustible. 
Gold is found on the Eastern Cordillera of the 
Andes. The State mint at Potosi coins an- 
nually about 2} million pesos in silver. Peru 
pays to the Bolivian Government 506,250 
pesos for duty levied at Arica on merchandise 
going to Bolivia. Concessions have been 
granted for two railroads, one to connect Co- 
bija and Potosi, and the other to form a branch 
oS the Peruvian railroad from Arequipa to 

uno. 

On the 1st of March, 1870, President Mcl- 
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garejo issued a decree by which all political 
offenders, in exile or in hiding, were pardoned 
and restored to their forfeited rights as Bo- 
livian citizens. This decree only excludes 
from the general amnesty Morales and Corral, 
the two officers who were the instigators of the 
last insurrection, without any ostensible cause, 
and who, after having caused much bloodshed, 
were put to flight by the Government troops. 

A thorough system of highways throughout 
the republic is being constructed. An excel- 
lent mint is in operation near Potosi, the ma- 
chinery having been imported from the United 
States, and, in place of the base coin now in 
circulation, an improved currency will soon be 
placed in the hands of the people. A bank 
' established at La Paz progresses satisfactorily, 
and the Government, satisfied with the stability 
of the institution, and powerfully influenced 
by several loans obtained from it, has declared 
its notes to be‘legal tenders. 

In July, Agustin Morales, the inveterate 
enemy of Melgarejo, again raised the standard 
of revolt, but it was soon suppressed. In the 
latter months of the year a great excitement 
was caused in the republic by the discovery of 
rich silver-mines in the Sierra del Limon 
Verde, fifteen miles from the small settlement 
of Calama, and seventy-five miles from the 
shore in the maritime prefecture of Cobija. 
In a short time 150 mining licenses were taken 
out at the prefecture, and there was a great 
rush from Oobija. The extent of the deposits 
is stated as being greater than any yet known 
in South Americ&, and in richness the ore is 
compared to that of Potosi or Chafiarcillo, in 
Chili. A commission of Chilian engineers, dis- 
patched to the spot for the purpose of making 
an investigation, report that the rumors con- 
cerning the mines are not at all exaggerated, 
and advise the formation of companies for work- 
ing them to good advantage. Sefior Diaz Gana, 
the discoverer, obtained the most favorable con- 
cessions from the Government of Bolivia. 

BONALD, Lovis Jacques Maurice pr, a 
French Roman Catholic prelate, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Lyons, and Senator of France, 
born at Milhau, Aveyron, October 30, 1787 ; 
died at Lyons, February 26,1870. He was ed- 
ucated at Lyons and the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, and entered into orders in1811._ He was 
for a time clerk of the Imperial Chapel, but on 
the Restoration became secretary to Monsei- 
gneur de Pressigny, Archbishop of Besangon, 
who was sent on a mission to the Pope to 
arrange the settlement of the Concordat. 
Failing in this, De Bonald returned to Paris, 
where his eloquence and the rank of his family 
soon made him popular asa preacher. In 1817 
he was appointed grand-vicar and archdeacon 
to the See of Chartres; in 1819 Charles X. 
made him his almoner, and in 1823 he became 
Bishop of Puy when but thirty years of age. 
His administration was too severe and re- 
strictive to be endured by the people of this 
newly-restored diocese, and he was obliged to 
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withdraw, being, as M. de Frayssinous said, too 
young to be tolerant. Protesting most vigor- 
ously against the laxity of the government of 
Charles X. in religious matters, he was not in 
favor with the party in power, and once ortwice 
was on the point of being prosecuted. The 
Pope, however, regarded him with great affec- 
tion. In1839, on the death of Cardinal Fesch, 
he was made Archbishop of ‘Lyons, rejecting 
the same year the archbishopric of Paris and 
that of Auch, both of which were offered him. 
He was created cardinal in 1841, and was for 
many years engaged in an almost constant po- 
lemical warfare with the University of France, 
M. Dupin, Villemain, and other friends of sec- 
ondary education. After the Revolution of 
February, 1848, he instructed his clergy to give 
an example of obedience and submission to the 
republic, and, yielding gracefully to the wishes 
of the new administration, he ordered a grand 
requiem to be solemnized for the “citizens 
who had so gloriously fallen in Paris in defence 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty.” 
After the events of December, 1851, he be- 
came a member of the Senate, by virtue of his 
title of cardinal. His years and ability gave 
him great eminence in the Catholic Church, 
but he did not assume a prominent place in the 
movements of late years. 

BONAPARTE, Jerome Naporron (PAtrTER- 
son), the eldest son of Jerome Bonaparte, by 
his marriage with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of 
Baltimore, born at Camberwell, England, July 
7, 1805; died in Baltimore, Md., June 17, 1870, 
The circumstances of Jerome Bonaparte’s visit 
to this country in 1803, his acquaintance with 
the Patterson family, his betrothal to and — 
marriage of Miss Patterson (the marriage ser- 
vice being performed by Bishop, afterward 
Archbishop Carroll), of their travels in this 
country, their voyage to Lisbon in one of Mr. 
Patterson’s ships, the refusal of Napoleon to 
permit the young bride to enter France, his 
annulling of the marriage and marrying his 
brother to the Princess Fredrica Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg, are all well known. Forbidden 
to enter France, Madame Bonaparte went to 
Holland and thence to Camberwell, England, 
where her son was born. Sheremained in En- 
rope for several years, and with a most indomi- 
table energy, but without success, sought to es- 
tablish the rights of her son. Shemet Jerome 
Bonaparte but once during these years, at the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, but he escaped from 
her pesence as quickly as possible, and immedi- 
ately left the city. The son received an excel- 
lent education, partly in Europe and partly in 
the United States. He graduated with honor 
from Harvard College in 1826, and studied law, 
but never practised. He married a lady of 
large fortune in Roxbury, Mass., and the great 

roperty inherited from his grandfather made 
hin the wealthiest citizen of Baltimore. He 
spent some time in France, during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and, on the reéstablishment 
of the empire in 1852, his mother again put 
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. 
forward her claims for the recognition of her- 
self and her son; an imperial council decided 
that he was entitled to the name of Bona- 
arte, but not to be regarded as one of the 
Teta family. He was, however, thence- 
ward on terms of intimacy with his father, 
and was welcomed at court. The mother was 
not recognized. In 1860, on the death of Je- 
rome, her claims were again presented in be- 
half of her son, and Berryer advocated her 
cause. This suit was never decided. Mr. 
Bonaparte was a man of' considerable ability. 
His only son, Jerome Napoleon, a graduate of 
"fs an officer in the French Army. 
BOURBON, Enrique Marr Ferrprmanp, 
Prince de, Duke of Seville, Infante of Spain 
and Vice-A al of the Spanish fleet, a prince 
of the Spanish Bourbons, brother of Francisco 
d Assis, ex-King-consort, and cousin of the ex- 
Queen sabella Il., born April 17, 1823; killed 
in a duel with the Duke de Montpensier, near 
Madrid, March 12, 1870. Prince Enrique was 
the second son of Francisco de Paulo Antoine 
Marie, Duke of Cadiz, and the Infanta Louisa 
Carlotta Maria Isabella, daughter of Francis L., 
King of the Two Sicilies. He received a very 
good education and was considered both mor- 
ally and intellectually much superior to his 
brother the King consort. He married in 
May, 1847, Dofia Helena de Oastelvi y Shelley, 
Fernandez de Cordova, at Rome. During part 
of the reign of Queen Isabella, Prince En- 
rique was the most important person of Spain. 
He did not, however, exercise the influence 
his ability and relationship to the King might 
be supposed to have secured him. The King 
preferred the counsel of others, and the prince 
and Queen Isabella disagreed in consequence 
of the partiality shown by her for Marfori and 
his friends. He once informed her that if Mar- 
fori, his agents, friends, and adulators, con- 
tinued to be all in all in the palace, he would 
never return there in his life. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was Vice-Admiral of the 
Spanish fleet. In March, 1867, a royal decree 
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deprived him of that position, and his rank as 
Infante of 8 me but the deposition of the 
Queen led to his eing restored, nominally at 
least, to the position. He was very poor, and 
had, a few months before his death, honestly, 
no doubt, avowed himself a republican, 6 
had been generally considered an aspirant for 
the vacant throne, but had repeatedly dis- 
avowed any designs upon it. He had become 
embittered against the Duke de Montpensier, 
whose wife was a younger sister of Isabella 
II., both because he believed him to be a can- 
didate for the Spanish throne, and because he 
regarded him as the cause of the persecutions 
which he had suffered. 

BRAZIL, an empire in South America. Em- 
peror, Pedro IT., born December 2, 1825; suc- 
ceeded his father, April 7, 1831; has two 
daughters: Isabella, married to the Count d’En, 
son of the Duke de Nemours; and Leopoldina, 
married to Duke Augustus of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha;. eldest son of the latter, Pedro, born 
March 19,1866, The ministry, during the first 
months of 1870, was composed as follows: Sen- 
ator Viscount de Itaborahy, President and Min- 
ister of Finances; Dr. P. J. Soares de Souza, 
Minister of the Interior; Niebas, Minister of . 
Justice ; Senator J. M. da Silva Paranhos, Min- 
ister of External Affairs; Senator Baron de 
Murityba, Minister of War; Senator Baron 
de OCotegipe, Minister of Marine; Velho, Min- 
ister of Public Works, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture. The United States of America are repre- 
sented at the seat of government by H. J. Blow, 
ambassador and minister resident at. Rio de Ja- 
neiro; the Brazilian minister at Washington is 
D.J.G. de Magalhaes. Area, 3,231,000 square 
miles. The population was estimated by the 
Government, in 1867, at 11,780,000, of whom 
500,000 were Indians. This estimate is, how- 
ever, / HEDRTANIT: regarded as too high. E. J. 
Pakenham, secretary of the British legation 
at Rio de Janeiro, transmitted to his Govern- 
ment in October, 1867, the following statement 
of the population of the empire: 


INHABITANTS. 
PROVINCES. 
Free. Slaves. Total. Indians, 
AMAnONEE) cc eck ee tek es eadod eee ARTE te. 69,000 1,000 70,000 
pita Oo on pam apeeniog detente 290,000 30,000 820,000 {140,000 
MEGTONNEO. 5.5 dla 5 be dette winiges is sins slacticns te 820,000 65,000 385,000 5.000 
DU: «¢ .0ccnc dike absentee we eh « 210,000 22,000 232,000 ? 
COMED: «soc cca or Seae aN ALTER Rods eecdo ba 525,000 25.000 550,000 op 
Rio Grande do Norte..........cceccecceecevece 210,000 20,000 230,000 oe 
DRMADADR. 5... 05's ontabe sence eelenee ee 250,000 80,000 280,000 ‘ 
POPMAMDNCO, ... .,...00002sinsebonseeal bide beeches 1,000,000 250,000 1,250,000 roe 
UNDG is oes kc cs bd See bdenc cette taka dd 250,000 50,000 300,000 spas 
MUONS sro cen onuepohu ce 1 sho aeRN Rane S tadiee ce 220,000 55,000 275,000 
INO, 2 «ic yiad db os dabwe da cteegah oebnuetnon ean 1,100,000 800,000 1,400,000 8,000 
Espirito Santo.........cse-csccceveveshacsvaene 50,000 15,000 65,000 
Rio de Janeiro, country...........-.esesseecees 750,000 200,000 1.270.000 
MO de Panvird, City: .....0-.0scccscsdocwesene 820,000 100,000 ate? ee 
BBW. 4 cs 262k bapen ss. ona dancdubaclads 750,000 85,000 835,000 pa 
‘ Meds ASIA on Bein 0d Sach. <0 ninrae 46 2 OI 80,000 10,000 90,000 " 
Bante Cathiaritia. co. ides cocecpevccsnccsocdecs 125,000 15,000 140,000 dads 
Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul............... 340,000 80,000 420,000 ixbe 
MTORR ON id cai inte hbo tses%s ciccndidd eee 1,150,000 300,000 1,450,000 ee 
(TRL ESE SAL ee A Re epee pare 135,000 15,000 150,000 15,000 
Wd Siaictie shadiey «ean ees raced ee 40,000 6,000 46,000 000 
CRN cae ea al ties Ges ud Bolas doe ce cloaNiavee 8,184,000 1,674,000 9,858,000 200,000 
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According to the census taken in April, 1870, 
in Rio, the whole population of the munici- 
pality of Rio (not including Nitherohy, across 
the bay, which is supposed to have about 20,- 
000), is a little over 235,000 souls, of whom 
50,092 are slaves. Of the slaves, 26,398 are 
employed as domestic servants, 4,272 are farm 
laborers, and 5,959 are artisans. As the whole 
population of the municipality of Rio—some 
one hundred. square miles of area—is included 
in the census, the population of the city proper 
can hardly much exceed 200,000, or only half 
what it was usually considered to be. 

Some statistics have also been obtained in 
regard to the births and deaths of the slaves in 
Rio during the last ten years. By the records 
it appears that during that period the deaths 
were 29,717, and the births only 14,144. The 
-books of the notaries public and justices of the 
peace also show that in the same period 13,293 
emancipations took place. 

According to the new census bill, in: future 
a decennial census will be taken of the whole 
empire. The census bill also takes the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, from 
the priests, and gives it to civil officers, as the 
clerical registers were very badly kept, and, 
besides, take no record of any but persons born, 
married, or deceased, within the pale of the 
Church. 

The Almanak Administrativo, of Rio Janeiro, 
for 1869, gives the following statement of the 
agricultural colonies at the end of 1867:* 1. 
State colonies: Blumenau, with 3,391 inhabit- 
ants; Itajahy, 1,448 inhabitants; Theresiopolis, 
1,631 inhabitants; Santa Isabel E. Vargem 
Grande, 1,218 inhabitants; Principe Don Pedro, 
467 inhabitants; Assungui, 810 inhabitants; 
Cananéa, 556 inhabitants; Mucury, 520 inhab- 
itants ; Rio Novo, 709 inhabitants; Santa Leo- 
poldina, inhabitants not reported. 2. The 
provincial colony of Comandatuba, 156 inhab- 
itants. 3. Private colonies: Santa Maria de 
Soledade, population not ascertained ; San Lou- 
renco, 1,500 inhabitants; Donna Francisca, 
4,667 inhabitants; Dom Pedro IL., 1,123 inhab- 
itants. Public debt, including paper currency 
in circulation, December 31, 1869, $289,891,- 
550; revenue, 1869-70, $42,551,250; expen- 
diture, 1869-70, $39,817,250; estimated rev- 
enue, 1870-71, $29,250,000 ; estimated expen- 
diture, 1870-’71, $35,875,000; imports, 1866- 
67, $80,450,000; exports, $76,950,000. 

The Brazilian Parliament was opened by the 
Emperor on the 6th of May. In his speech 
from the throne, the Emperor thus referred to 
the principal home and foreign questions : 

With a aby ae the most ea gece at findin 
myself surrounded by the national representation, 
render thanks tothe All-Powerful, and I congratulate 
myself and you on the happy and glorious termina- 
tion of the war we have sustained during five years, 
always with honor to our arms, against the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Republicof Paraguay. The well-grounded 


* See AMERICAN CycLoPpprI<A for 1868, for an account of 
Eton army, and commercial and navigation sta- 
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hopes which I manifested at the opening of the last 
legislative session have been realized, of seeing our 
valiant soldiers led to a final victory under the com- 
mand of my much-loved and valued son-in-law, Army 
Marshal the Comte d’Eu. The trust which I reposed 
in the Brazilian firmness and patriotism has been 
amply justified, and history will bear witness in all 
time that the present generation showed itself con- 
stant and unshaken in the unanimous intent to avenge 
the honor of Brazil, The rejoicing of the whole pop- 
ulation of the empire over the glorious events which 
have placed an end to sacrifices so noble, the enthu- 
siasm with which it has shown its gratitude to the 
volunteers, the national guard, the army and the 
navy, are its due homage to heroism and the merited 
reward of their proved devotion to the national cause. 
The valuable and legal codperation of our brave allies 
coéperated greatly to the results obtained in the long, 
stubborn struggle in which we were engaged, 

Aveust AND Most Wortuy REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE Nation: If Brazil laments the loss of many of 
her gallant children, there remains to her the memo 
of their deeds, illustrious examples of patriotism an 
ban 5 The Government is engaged in realizin 
with the Republic of Paraguay, in accordance wit 
the treaty of alliance of May 1, 1865, and the protocols 
annexed to it, the necessary agreements for assuring 
the permanency and advantages of aa The pub- 
lic tranquillity continues unaltered. We maintain 
relations of the most perfect friendship with all na- 
tions. The progressive increase of the public reve- 
nues, an evident proof of the value of the productive 
powers of Brazil, enables the Government to present 
to you a budget in which the expenditures do not 
exceed the ordinary receipts of the treasury. The 
moral and material development of the empire de- 
pends essentially on the diffusion of education through 
all the classes of society, on facilities of communica- 
tion, and on giving the aid of free labor to our agri- 
culture, our principal fountain of wealth. I trust that 
you will give careful attention to these matters and 
also to electoral reform, to the improvement of the 
administration of justice, to the municipal organiza- 
tion and that of the national guard, to the providing 
of means to carry into effect the census of the whole 
empire, to the law of recruiting, and to the military 
penal and process code. 

Aveust AnD Most Wortny REPRESENTATIVES OF 
tue Nation: If your devoted and P enabite coadju- 
vancy with the Government supplied it with the ex- 
traordinary means exacted by the war, your intelli- 
gence and love of your country will give a vigorous 
impulse to all the internal improvements promised 
us by the new era of peace. 


A considerable portion of the Conservative 
party were dissatisfied with the omission of 
any reference to the question of emancipation. 
In July, thirty-five members of the Conserva- 
tive party, under the leadership of Senkor Go- 
doy, organized a parliamentary opposition and 
issued a manifesto declaring their want of con- 
fidence in the ministry, on the ground that the 
ministry was dividing the-Oonservative party, 
and was playing into the hands of the liberals 
by not bringing forward the measures of reform 
recognized by all to be a necessity, and by the 
neglect of measures to regulate emancipation. 
It seems that the slave-owners are thoroughly 
alarmed at the tide of feeling setting in against 
the institution, and which has been brought 
more fully into their view by a certain agitation 
perceptible among the slaves, and more espe- 
cially by the discredit in which property in 
slaves or dependent on slave-labor is held in the 
money-market, They see that something must 
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be done, and are willing to meee any moderate 
measure of emancipation which would restore 
tranquillity and give them renewed credit. 


_ Some are even taking steps of their own, and 


are freeing slaves on condition of serving for 


_ @ fixed term, or during the life of the owners. 


~The views of these Liberal Conservatives 


a ‘were, it seems, shared by the Emperor, and 


thus led to a ministerial crisis in August. Ac- 


 ¢ording to a writer from Rio, the origin of the 


erisis was the difference of the views of the 
Itaborahy Cabinet from those entertained by 
the Emperor in regard to the emancipation 


Bie measure reported by the special committee of 


the Chamber of Representatives. The conduct 
of the ministry in respect to the question be- 
fore the committee was from the first plainly 
tinetured with hostility, and it tried in various 
ways to prevent, or to delay, as long as possi- 
ble, the report of the committee. Owing, 
however, to the exertions of three of the five 
members, the bill was reported, greatly to the 
disgust of the ministry, in time to be debated 
during the session if undue obstacles were not 
thrown inthe way. To prevent action, and 
to shelve the bill, became then the Govern- 
ment policy, and in consequence of this the 
Emperor on August 24th put the question 
directly to the Visconde de Itaborahy whether 
the ministry purposed taking any action this 
session upon the committee’s bill. On receiv- 
ing the reply that the ministry did not intend 
to bring the bill up at this session, the Eniperor 
showed much discontent, and told his minister 
that the conduct of the Cabinet in relation to 
emancipation was compromising him (the Em- 
peror) greatly. The premier then said that 
the ministry had no intention to compromise 
his Majesty, but that it considered the provi- 
sions abolishing slave-births of so important a 
kind as to require long consideration, and that 
if his Majesty believed that the present Cabinet 
was compromising his word, it would feel it to 
be a duty to retire. His Majesty then simply said 
“Good,” and turned away abruptly, putting 
an end to the interview for the time. After- 
ward he signified his desire that the Govern- 
ment should allow the bill to be taken up at an 
early date; and, if the ministry should refuse 
.to agree to the implied ultimatum, it was un- 
derstood that its resignation would be at once 


* accepted, and that Visconde de 8. Vicente, a 


Conservative Senator of emancipatory tenden- 
cies, would be charged with the formation of 
aministry, which would adopt the committee’s 
slave-bill, and, if possible, carry it through 
the Chambers at this session. The Visconde de 
8. Vicente is a man of very high reputation as 
a statesman and political and legal writer, and 
some years ago brought a bill into the Senate 
to promote the gradual abolition of slavery. 
September the ministry introduced a bill 
to authorize the Emperor to free gratuitously 
any or all of those “slaves of the nation” to 
whose usufruct he is entitled. Heretofore he 
could free them only by paying their value to 
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the national treasury, and in many cases he 
did so, although he did not avail himself of the 
usufruct of the hundreds under his control. 
The plea for the bill was the very fair one that 
his Majesty should be relieved from the neces- 


sity of paying the value of those he set, free. 


At the second reading, a motion was made 
that the Ohamber declare preference between 
it and the general bill of the Special Oom- 
mittee on Slavery. In answer to this challenge, 
given by the minority, the Minister of the 
Empire declared that they would accept or 
propose an amendment to authorize the Goy- 
ernment to free gratuitously the remainder 
of the national slaves, and that it would 
also push on a Dill of last year, ordering a 
registration of all the slaves in the empire. 
More tiffin this the Government would not 
yield this session, and he declared that he 
would accept the vote of the House in regard 
to the question of preference as a vote of con- 
fidence or its want. With this understanding 
the vote was taken, and the Government 
secured its point by a majority of fifty-four to 
twenty-one, 

Notwithstanding this vote of confidence in 
the ministry, in October a new Cabinet was 
formed, as follows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Viscount de Sao Vicente; Minister of State, 
Oliveira ; Minister of Finance, Homen; Minister 
of Justice, Barras ; Minister of Commerce, Tei- 
xeira; Minister of the Marine, Souza-Franco; 
Minister of War, General Caldwell. It was ex- 
pected that the new ministry would carry out 
the views of the Emperor concerning emanci- 
pation. 

The long war with Paraguay was brought 
to a close in March by the death of President 
Lopez. <A preliminary peace with the Pro- 
visional Government of Paraguay was con- 
cluded on the 2d of June. (See Paraguay.) 

The emancipation of slaves is making steady 
progress. The 7th®f September, the anniver- 
sary of independence, was kept in most of the 

rovinces by freeing slaves. In Bahia the 

mancipation Society freed forty-five, chiefly 
children. In St. Paulo a planter has libera- 
ted some two hundred slaves, probably, how- 
ever, on condition of working for him dur- 
ing aterm of years. A Masonic lodge, called 
the Segredo, attached to the Grand Orient of 
Brazil, freed twenty-one children on the 26th, 
and engaged to educate and take charge of 


‘them until able to gain their living. The Grand 


Master Councillor Saldanha Marenho appealed 
to the ladies present to form an emancipation 
society, and seventy-three of them at once 
signed a document organizing the Society of 
Liberation, pledging themselves to aid the 
cause of emancipation in every way consistent 
with right and modesty. The Grand Orient has 
pronounced decisively in favor of advocating 
and assisting emancipation. ! 
Considerable alarm is caused by the great 
read of cretinism and goitre. It was reported 
that a great number of the inhabitants of the 
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municipality of Goyaz, in the province of 
Goyaz, and of the municipalities of Pitangui 
and Curvello, in Minas Geraes, are disabled by 
the disease, and that it is appearing in the 
municipalities of Parahiba, Cantagallo, and 
Nova Friburgo, in the province of Rio Janeiro, 
besides in that of St. Paulo. Near Taboleiro 
Grande, in Minas Geraes, there are two ham- 
lets, those of Almas and Sacko dos Papudos, 
containing 400 souls, wherein there is not an 
individual free from the disease, and a pro- 
vincial deputy not long ago proposed the dis- 
franchisement of the parish of Rio Vermelho 
near Diamantina, “ because it was composed 
only of cretins and persons with goitre.” It is 
asserted that cretinism is due to the presence 
of dolomite in the water, and that this mineral 
has been found in large quantity in tle water 
of the worst districts. Also that while the 
mineiros used the salt from the San Francisco 
salines, which contains iodine and bromine, 
they were free entirely from the disease, but 
that with the use of imported salt, which is 
reported to contain dolomite, the disease ap- 
peared, and continues to spread rapidly. 

The reason why Brazil is so imperfectly 
developed is partially explained in a report of 
Mr. Hunt, the British consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil, says Mr. Hunt, is a purely agricultural 
country of wonderful fertility, but the consul 
discourages the idea of European immigration 
into it. Quoting Mr. Buckle, the historian of 
civilization, he says that ‘‘the forces of Nature 
are so formidable that man cannot make head 
against them orrally against their accumulated 
pressure. The progress of agriculture is stopped 
by impassable forests, and the harvests are de- 
stroyed by innumerable insects. The moun- 
tains are too high to scale—the rivers too wide 
to bridge.” The land is principally in the hands 
of large holders, who cultivate but a small por- 
tion of it. The export and import duties are 
excessively high. A planfer with an unem- 
barrassed estate is as rare as a merchant who 
has acquired money in trade. Since the date 
of the final suppression of the slave-trade in 
1851, the labor has diminished at the rate of 
7,000 negroes a year. None of the settlements 
of European immigrants have proved success- 
ful, with the exception of one or two German 
colonies established in Rio Grande. In oppo- 
sition to the glowing terms in which Brazil has 
been recommended as a field for immigrants, 
the consul says that a subscription is now in 
course of collection from the British residents, 
to enable a considerable number of their fellow- 
subjects to return to their own country. The 
North American citizen has not been more 
successful than the British subject in finding 
an opening for his industry in Brazil. There 
is no real security for human life, and, in con- 
sequence of the light punishment inflicted, as- 
sassination has come to be regarded as a venial 
offence. The Chinese are better fitted to 
prosper in Brazil—their patience makes them 
efficient, and their economy cheap Jaborers. 
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BREMEN, a republic belonging to the 
North-German Confederation. Burgomasters: 
C. Fr. G. Mohr (1869-78), President of the 
Senate for the year 1871; Johann David Meyer 
(186771), President of the Senate for the 


_ year 1870. Area, 74 square miles ; population 


-serew-steamers. 


of the republic in 1867, 109,572; of the city 
of Bremen, 74,945. Total revenue for 1869, 
2,422,796 thalers; expenditure, 2,117,968 tha- 
lers, leaving a surplus of revenue of 804,828 
thalers; estimated revenue for 1870, 2,058,- 
437 thalers; expenditure, 2,257,130 thalers, 
showing a deficit of 198,693 thalers. Public 
debt, 1869: 11,773,312 thalers, gold. The im- 
ports in 1869 were valued at 103,310,000 
thalers, gold; the exports at 94,920,000 thalers, 
gold. The movement of shipping during the 
year 1869 was as follows: Arrivals, 3,032 ves- 
sels, of 486,423 lasts (one last 4,000 lbs.) ; of 
which 2,756 vessels, of 410,648 lasts, with 
cargo, and 276 vessels, of 25,780 lasts, in bal- 
last. Clearances, 8,176 vessels, of 446,953 
lasts, of which 1,889 vessels, of 801,582 lasts, 
with cargo, and 1,287 vessels, of 145,371 lasts, 
in ballast. The merchant navy, at the close 
of the year 1869, consisted of 800 vessels, to- 
gether of 119,209 lasts, among which were 26 
The statistics of emigration 
from the port of Bremen, in 1868-’69, were as 
follows: 


EMIGRANTS FROM 1868. 1869. 
North-German Confederation...| 42,370 87,594 
South Germany................ 12,382 18,605 
AUSTIR. ie Site ead PAG Sea 4,398 4,676 
Other Countries..........0000++ 4,283 4,644 

Total sms. <fob «de ight sieht 66,433 63,519 
Of whom went to the U. States. 64,663 62,762 


BROGLIE, Acurtre Cuartes Sfance Vic- 
tor, Duc de, a French statesman, publicist, 
and cabinet officer, born in Colmar, November 
28, 1785; died in Paris, January 17, 1870. 
His grandfather, Marshal of France in the Sey- 
en Years’ War,,had fled from France during the 
horrors of the Revolution, and died in exile at 
Minster in 1804, His father, a stanch advo-" 
cate of a constitutional monarchy, refused to 
fly, and perished by the guillotine in 1794. 
The young duke, educated by the able profess-° 


ors of Strasbourg, under the direction of his - 


step-father, M. Argenson, early entered upon 
public life both in administrative and diplo- 
matic duties, Napoleon I. remarked hisintelli- 
gence and industry, and employed him, young 
as he was, in several minor diplomatic missions. 
Never attached to Napoleon, he regarded the 
Restoration with satisfaction, and Louis XVIII. 
named him a peer of France. He attained the 
right to take part in the debates a few days 
before the judgment on Marshal Ney. The 
Duke de Broglie spoke many times during the 
trial in favor of the accused, but in vain; he 
was sentenced to death, and on the morning 
of December 7, 1815, he was shot. Soon after 
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this debate, he married the only daughter of 
Madame de Staél, as earnest a Protestant as he 
was @ Catholic; but their union, which was one 
_ of sincere affection, was singularly harmonious 
and happy. She died in 1888. : 
Me \ oma himself, by his first act in the 
of Peers, in the ranks of the opposition, 

Duke de Broglie maintained his indepen- 
dence of the Government through all the years 
that followed; opposing laws restricting the 
s, or influencing and controlling elections; 
‘law of censorship, of preventive detention, 
of imprisonment for debt or civil actions; ad- 
yooating the suppression of the slave-trade, the 
bent of an indemnity to the United States, 
e modification of the revenue laws, etc. He 
came to be recognized as the friend and advo- 
cate of all liberal and statesmanlike principles, 
occupying very much the same position in 
France as about the same time Henry Brough- 
am did in England. The Revolution of July, 
1830, and the establishment of a strictly con- 
stitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe 
would seem to have been the consummation 
of his hopes and desires, but it is a remarkable 
fact in his history, asin that of Lord Brougham, 
that, immediately on the attainment of the ob- 
jects for which he had ‘so long and bravely 
contended, he began to become conservative. 
Without abandoning professedly any of the 
principles of a liberal government, he con- 
stantly sought to adjourn indefinitely their 
application. Such a man was invaluable to 
Louis Philippe, who was constantly harassed 
by the fear that his government would be too 
liberal, and hence he was soon offered a place 
in the Cabinet. Between 1830 and 1836, he 
_was four times a member of the Cabinet, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and finally with the presidency of 
the Council added to this important portfolio. 
During these years he promoted and carried 
some excellent measures; notably among these 
were the suppression of the slave-trade, and, a 
little later, the preliminary steps for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He resigned in 1834 because 
the bill for American indemnity failed to be- 
come a law, and only returned to the Cabinet 
when its passage was pledged. But he had so 
far departed from his old liberal principles as 
to present, advocate, and carry through the 
Legislative Assembly, a law for restricting the 
liberty of the press. He retired finally from 
the Cabinet in February, 1836, and no persua- 
sion could induce him to accept office again. 
In the Chamber of Peers he maintained an in- 
dependent position, sometimes sustaining, but 
oftener opposing the ministry. The Revolution 
of 1848 occasioned him much sorrow, for he 
saw in it the destruction of a monarchy he had 
helped to found. After the election of Lonis 
Napoleon, he entered the Legislative Assembly 
to promote monarchical views, but the coup 
état disappointed his calculations. In 1856 
he was admitted into the French Academy. 
and signalized his admission by an avowal of 


BURLINGAME, ANSON. "5 
his hearty sympathy with the government of 
Louis Philippe and the men who had been the 
principal actors in it. He next appeared be- 
fore the public in 1861, when he entered a 
prosecution against the Prefect of Police for 
the illegal seizure of a work on which he had 
been occupied, entitled ‘‘My Views of the 
Government of France.” Finally, the work 
was given up by the prefect, and the duke de- 
sisted from his suit. In 1863 he published a 
collection of his orations and state papers, un- 
der the title of ‘“‘ Writings and Speeches of the 
Duke de Broglie,” 3 vols., 8vo. He had early 
in his public career (in 1828) founded, and edit- 
ed for a time, the Revue Frangais. In 1836, the 
duke had been promoted to be a Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and during his long 
public life he received many of the decorations 
of foreign orders. In private life the duke 
was a fine specimen of the accomplished 
French nobleman, genial, courteous, and re- 
fined in his manners, and always mindful of 
the rights and feelings of others. 
BRUNSWICK, a duchy belonging to the 
North-German Confederation. Duke Wilhelm 
I., born April 25, 1806; succeeded his brother, 
Duke Karl, in 1830. (See Germany.) 
BURLINGAME, Anson, LL. D., an Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomatist, minister pleni- 
potentiary from the United States to China 
from 1861 to 1867, and ambassador from the 
Emperor of China to the Western powers from 
1867 to 1870, born in New Berlin, Chenango 
county, New York, November 14, 1822; died 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, February 23, 1870. 
His parents early removed to Ohio, and thence 
to Michigan, where he was educated, first at 
the public schools of Detroit, and then at 
the branch University of Michigan at the 
same place. While a student he gave prom- 
ise of ability which was afterward strikingly 
developed. In 18483 he came to Massachusetts 
and entered the Cambridge Law School. While 
at the law school he was first drawn into poli- 
tics, and became an ardent Whig. About this 
time he married a daughter of Hon. Isaac Liv- 
ermore, of Cambridge, and decided to become 
a citizen of Massachusetts. He opened a law- 
office in Boston, in association with George P. 
Briggs, Esq., son of Governor Briggs. He was 
president of the Young Men’s Whig Republi- 
can Association in 1848. He visited Europe 
in 1849 and 1850. In 1852 he was elected to 
the Massachusetts Senate from Middlesex, and 
one of his principal acts in that body was his 
opposition to the party that elected him, on 
the Maine liquor law. He was elected in 1853 
to the Constitutional Convention for the town 
of Northborough, and the records bear honor- 
able testimony to his zeal in support of promi- 
nent measures. He was a member of the 
Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and Thirty-sixth 
Congresses, and won a good reputation for 
ability, both in general business and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He 
won his elections to the House by means of 
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his personal popularity, and in a closely-con- 
tested district. In the opening of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress occurred that protracted strug- 
gle so notorious in our political history, in 
which for nine weeks the members of the House 
of Representatives balloted without result for a 
Speaker. In that struggle Mr. Burlingame 
took an active part. It was in the course of 
that Congress, too (in its second session), that, 
impelled alike by his friendship for the Massa- 
chusetts Senator, his strong sense of right and 
justice, and his abhorrence of the cowardice 
and ruffianliness of the assault on Senator Sum- 
ner, he uttered in the Hall of Representatives 
that eloquent but scathing invective which led to 
a challenge from Preston Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
a few hours after sent a demand for a with- 
drawal of his language or a personal encoun- 
ter. Mr. Burlingame declined to withdraw it, 
and expressed himself ready to meet any con- 
sequences which might follow. The friends 
of Mr. Brooks were apprehensive of Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s well-known skill as a rifle-shot, and 
they sought to obtain from him some explana- 
tion of his language which they might con- 
strue into an apology or excuse for not bring- 
ing the two parties into a duel. They did ob- 
tain a memorandum to the effect that it was not 
his purpose to degrade Mr. Brooks, but find- 
ing that this was used to give the impression 
that he was unwilling to fight, he promptly 
withdrew it in the columns of the Jntelli- 
gencer and accepted Mr. Brooks’s challenge, 
the place of meeting named being Clifton, 
Canada; but here Mr. Brooks’s friends again 
objected that they could not have their principal 
go so many hundred miles through the enemy’s 
country—viz., the States of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and NewYork; and thus the matter 
fell through. In the contest for the Thirty- 
seventh Congress Mr. Burlingame was defeated 
by Hon. William Appleton, and for a time it 
seemed as though his wish to retire from pub- 
lic life was to be gratified, But the Adminis- 
tration had employment forhim. He was first 
tendered the mission to Austria, and accepted, 
but this power refused to receive him on ac- 
count, as is supposed, of Mr. Burlingame’s 
eloquent addresses in favor of Sardinia and the 
unity of Italy. President Lincoln thereupon 
offered him the appointment of Minister to 
China, a position which was promptly ac- 
cepted. In the performance of the duties of 
this office Mr. Burlingame exhibited great and 
peculiar ability. He obtained the confidence 
of the Chinese authorities to an unusual ex- 
tent. In 1865 he made a brief visit to this 
country, and was warmly received by all his 
personal and political friends. 

In the year 1867 anew era began in Mr. 
Burlingame’s career.. Late in that year he an- 
nounced to Prince Kung his intention of re- 
signing the office of United States minister, 
and of returning to his own country. Efforts 
were made by the prince and all the Chinese 
officials to inducé him to reconsider his deter- 
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mination, but in vain. Prince Kung then 
broached to him the plan, of which the Chi- 
nese embassy was the realization. It was at 
first proposed to have him transact a business 
unofficially at Washington for the Chinese 
Government. It was next suggested that he be 
empowered to treat officially in the name of 
that government with the United States author- 
ities. Finally the Chinese officials offered to 
send him on a mission to all the civilized 
See age at the head of an embassy which should 

e on a standing of the highest respectability. 
This offer was accepted, and Mr. Burlingame 
placed his resignation at once in the han 
the secretary of the American legation. A 
week later he received his credentials from 
Prince Kung. Mr. Burlingame and_ his col- 
leagues left Shanghai on the 25th of February, 
1868, for San Francisco, 

After he had accepted this diplomatic trust, 
and just before he left the shores of Asia, he 
saw a newspaper which bitterly denounced 
him for renouncing his American allegiance, as 
it charged, to take a lucrative appointment 
from a foreign power. In the weeks of his long 
journey across the Pacific, it often oppressed 
him with gloomy forebodings. Before he 
reached the Golden Gate they became, at times, 
almost unendurable. ‘‘Is it not possible,” he 
reasoned to himself, ‘that Americans may re- 
gard my acceptance of this foreign trust as a 
selling out of my birthright?” He knew he 
had been conscientious in consenting to take 
it, in the interest of civilization, humanity, 
progress, and international good-will. But he 


knew, too, how harshly and unjustly public ~ 


men are sometimes judged; and, when the 
steamer sailed up to the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco, he was in a state of feverish excitement. 
The wharf was densely crowded. He looked 
from the deck of the steamer upon them, and 
wondered if it were possible that, inflamed by 
hostile criticism, they had come there to jeer 
and insult him. The first man who came upon 
the deck before the steamer had swung round 
to its place was a porter or baggage-man, who, 
of course, did not know him. . Burlingame 
asked him, as coolly as possible, what all this 
crowd meant. ‘‘ Why,” answered the man, 
“the whole city is here to welcome the new 
Chinese minister, and the city authorities to 
proffer him its hospitalities.” The suspense 
was over, and his heart never throbbed a sin- 
cerer ‘“ Thank God!” 

The subsequent progress of the embassy is 
well known. It first visited this country, where 


of 


it was received with the highest consideration; — 


and it and its chief were made the recipients 
of a series of ovations which were hearty and 
enthusiastic. A treaty was negotiated at 
Washington between the United States and 
China, which was liberal and enlightened. 
The Chinese Government testified its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Burlingame’s labors by promptly 
ratifying this treaty. The embassy then vis- 
ited London, Paris, Berlin, and other Euro- 


pean capitals, and lastly St. Petersburg, where 
Rewthent diplomatist died after two days’ 
ust as he had nearly completed his 
rea lomatic work. The reception of the 
nbassy at the European courts was highly 
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in ten years of 176,669, or about 46 per 
The gain has been very unevenly dis- 
tributed over the State, and six of the most 
nportant mining counties have lost over one 
of their inhabitants. The gain has been 
chiefly in the agricultural districts and the 
larger towns. There are 50 counties in the 
State, 18 of which are comprised in mining 
districts. The total population of the mining 
region is 105,314, or an average of 5,861 to 
each county, while the agricultural and com- 
mercial districts have 451,299 inhabitants, or 
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20,513 to the county. The movement of the 
Speers in six of the mining counties, in the 
ast ten years has been as follows: 
COUNTIES. 1860. _ 1870 
_ 

Peep Pin St or 0 16,299 8,895 
El Dorado..........ceceesees 20,562 0,309 
aided dcasiasnioe 6,243 4,572 
MEM sentad sve tcns tees ven 11,387 5,619 
Breas. We lesdl soe 5,125 3,213 
SPIOIGIONG, . Hise s0s'n coe co saee 16,226 8,150 
Rene 15,842 49,768 

Four agricultural counties show the follow- 

ing result: 

COUNTIES. 1860. 1870. 
San Joaquin................ 9,435 21,050 
us. 2,245 6,499 
Magan 0's dinwe ed eedacisae 1,141 2,807 
ASA ds cs dosh. a0 sie 4,605 6,336 
: DOOURLS 65 - 5:. a sede owas 17,426 36,692 


In 1860 the city of San Francisco had 56,802 
inhabitants, now it has about 150,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the whole population of the 
State. A considerable portion of the increase 
throughout the State has arisen from Chinese 
immigration.. The “Six Oompanies” have 
brought 138,586 Chinamen into the port of San 
Francisco, 41,000 of whom are now within the 
limits of the State, the rest having returned 
home, died, or migrated elsewhere. Of those 
remaining, only 4,800 are women, and 3,000 
children. In no State of the Union are the 

roducts of the earth so great where the popu- 
on is so small, and, outside of the cities, so 
sparse. It is true the State has had an exist- 
ence of only twenty years, yet, at present, facts 
hardly indicate a great population in the future. 

The following table is compiled from the 
United States census of the State: 
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flattering to its chief, and his success promised 
to be as marked as it was in the United States. 
His sudden death cut short a career as brilliant 
as it was useful, and excited the regrets of a 
host of friends in various countries. 


C 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
AlaMedA s,s occ's scree cocscdes 24,237 8,927 
SIDS EG wens codes caccsccnecs 685 « wits a 
ABADI oe eco s ees a ek 9,582 10,930 
Batted biavakhesee<Sccesstes 11,408 12,106 
CT BR ree 8,895 16,299 
OQUMAR trate ds vettestiedss 6,165 2,274 
Contra Cos 8,461 5,328 
Deu OV risk ccs chacdcene 2,022 1,993 
TW GOUs cc coccucscvesdate 10,309 20,562 
PHONO ho ie sisi. abies 6,336 4,605 
INOUE «55 2s > a's crea boa Ve 6,143 2,694 
INE s tard oe hace caeesshe 0% 1,956 aves 
MOM Srcthotevsticcveceeve’ 2,925 RS 
MIMBAM ios Shirt. oy ches edad 1,686 1,803 

RE ere 2,969 ri? 
ERAS a tcc cds caved eb deed cs 1,327 ed 
Los Angeles............-s+0+ 15,309 11,333 

MEE dou nceae) cavaemes a’ 6,903 8,334 
MEMPEEMOBD 5 5 ox-caess'oauns were tir 4,572 6,243 
Mendocino...... 9,545 8,967 
PORN aivs'2 Teds ivwint phew 2,807 1,141 
WAG. cxdvce duns pwaasienbss 430 SP 
DHOWMOLOP <3 daat veo on dct a cae 6 9,876 4,739 
NLS a dad's oes 5:'c bia sles 5,521 
TRGVADR . cies waves snsneens4s 19,136 16,446 
De RY A ARs eee 11,357 13,270 
EMAWIGG  Valbiseds cee eieseaess 4,489 4,363 
Sacramento..........+--+6+- 26,831 24,142 
San Bernardino.............. 3,988 5,551 
HOU DIGG sro ete ake kes 4,974 4,321 
San Francisco............... 149,482 56,802 
San Joaquin ................ 21,050 9,435 
San Luis Obispo............ 4,772 1,782 
Sah! Mateory. . CSTs 6,685 8,214 
Santa Barbara.............++ 7,784 3,543 
ANH CATR 60 acc ds yews seesd 26,246 11,912 
el OFS eso Se eve Vee we 8,743 4,944 
ERED £ SAP RA Pree ees 4,173 4,360 

OTIS aikss Sepias > x tacen wi adn 5,619 11,387 
SIMEON. sc accents otek ee ce 6,848 7,629 
IEG. CS oiiecs aoe tae 16,871 7,169 
HOMOMB sg. Adee de ts Larate> 19,819 11,867 
SIRTINIEUS 05 oes vas soe chess 6,499 2,245 
ae ad TSS 5 Re nF 5,030 8,290 
OAM sis). os dd bend ewees 3,587 4,044 
ONE aa site nn arabs gh As 8,213 5,125 
a ess a aeat oh AR 4,533 4,638 
Tuolumne .................. 8,150 16,229 
MOUS Ss Wad as pins ow hi din'ns 5 9,899 4,716 
Mains s roca he xactions>s cess 10,851 13,668 
Motels 223s ies aac 556,615 379,946 


According to the latest trustworthy statis- 
tics, there are in the entire State 120,947,840 
acres of land, 80,000,000 of which are suscep- 
tible of cultivation; half of these still in the 
hands of the Federal Government. The number 
of acres actually enclosed at the present time 
is ‘about 5,000,000, but only 2,000,000 acres 
are under actual cultivation. Public lands have 
been disposed of as follows: For schools and 
educational purposes, 6,765,404 have been 
ae aed 6,030,814 have been taken under 

exican grants; 500,000 have been granted 
for internal improvements, 116,382 for rail- 
roads, and 6,400 for public buildings; 1,198,874 
have been sold, and 868,321 have been taken 
under the Homestead Act, 470,452 under mili- 
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tary warrant, 580,572 under “scrip,” 848,169 
under swamp locations, and 28,129 under In- 
dian scrip. ‘ 

Besides these, 10,424,000 acres are now 
claimed by railroad companies as follows: 

Central Pacific, 1,894,000; Western Pacific, 
500,000; Oalifornia and Oregon, 2,800,000 ; 
Copperopolis, 280,000 ; Southern Pacific, 6,000,- 
000. 

The State produces about 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 8,000,000 of barley, 1,200,000 of oats, 
16,000 of rye, 1,000,000 of maize, 10,000 of 
buckwheat, 64,000 of peas, 78,000 of peanuts, 
150,000 of beans, 837,000 of castor-beans, 
1,400,000 of potatoes, 75,000 of sweet potatoes, 
70,000 of onions, 850,000 tons of hay, 570,000 
pounds of hops, 90,000 pounds tobacco, 3,500 
tons of beets, 5,000,000 pounds of butter, 
8,000,000 pounds of cheese, 500,000 pounds of 
honey, 4,000,000 gallons of wine, 800,000 gal- 
lons of brandy, 220,000,000 feet of sawn lumber 
and 100,000,000 shingles annually. It has 
25,000,000 grape-vines, 10,000,000 mulberry- 
trees, 1,200,000 apple-trees, 1,000,000 peach, 
800,000 pear, 200,000 plum, 100,000 cherry, 
43,000 nectarine, 40,000 quince, 52,000 apricot, 
83,000 fig, 4,000 lemon, 25,000 orange, 20,000 
olive, 6,500 prune, 25,000 almond, and 15,000 
walnut trees; 10,000,000 strawberry-vines, 
1,400,000 raspberry, and 172,000 gooseberry 
bushes; 209,000 horses, 24,000 mules, 500,000 
neat-cattle, 2,200,000 sheep, 7,000 Cashmere 
goats, 412,000 hogs, 1,500,000 chickens, 150,000 
turkeys, 25,000 geese, 80,000 ducks, 32,000 
beehives, 62 steam grist-mills, 205 water-power 
grist-mills, 207 steam saw-mills, 161 water- 
power saw-mills, 360 quartz-mills, 874 mining 
ditches, with an aggregate. length of 12,000 
miles, and 720 irrigating ditches, which irri- 
gate 70,000 acres. 

The average crop of grapes is about 8,000 
pounds to the acre, and some of the vineyards 
afford a net profit of over $1,000 per acre 
every year. The mines of California are still 
prolific of the precious metals. The latest 
statistics are those of 1869, which give the ex- 
portation of gold from San Francisco as $37,- 
287,117, and the receipts as $51,226,769, of 
which $21,472,851 are from California mines. 
The annual coal product of the State is about 
$1,000,000; quicksilver, $1,500,000; silver, $1,- 
000,000; other minerals, $500,000, making the 
total mining production of the State $27,000,- 
000. There are 421 quartz-mills, of which 206 
are operated by steam-power. The machinery 
in these quartz-mills cost $6,500,000. There 
are 158 grist-mills, costing $2,600,000. Seventy 
of these are propelled by steam-power. Saw- 
mills count up 417, of which 231 are propelled 
by steam. They can turn out 4,300,000 feet 
of lumber per day. In 1869 there were 492 
mining ditches, aggregating 4,842 miles in 
length. 

The total value of the industrial products of 
the State for a single year is about $182,000,000, 
of which $89,000,000, or about 45 per cent., is 


derived from agriculture, $75,000,000 from 
manufactures, $27,000,000 from mining. ‘The 
assessed value of property in the State is 
$247,000,000, which is said to be but one- 
fourth of the actual market value. More than 
two-fifths of the entire amount is in San Fran- 
cisco. The number of vessels which arrived 
at San Francisco in 1869 was 8,524 from for- 
eign ports, 146 from American Atlantic ports; 
and 2,904 from American Pacific ports, The 
total measurement was 1,145,105 tons—the 
vessels from the American Atlantic ports aver- 
aging 1,100 tons each; foreign ports 860 tons; 
and from domestic ports 190 tons. Nearly one- 
fifth of the total tonnage consists of steamers. 
The quantity of merchandise received from 
American Atlantic ports by sailing-vessels was 
273,500tons; while the Panamasteamers, which 
had an aggregate measurement of 117,449 tons 
for the year, brought domestic merchandise 
from the Atlantic States valued at $36,104,000 
in currency. Of foreign merchandise $15,500,- 
000 worth was imported, including $4,500,000 
from Great Britain, $2,600,000 from France, 
$1,650,000 from China, $1,120,000 from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and $1,800,000 from South 
America. Among the articles imported are 
58,000,000 pounds of sugar, 82,000,000 pounds 
of rice, 2,100,000 of tea, 8,870,000 pounds of 
coffee, 3,000,000 oranges, 26,000 firkins of but- 
ter, 814,000 taels of opium, 20,000 caseg of 
olive-oil, 145,000 cases of coal-oil, 47,000 cases 
of oysters, 168,000 packages of candles, 51,000 
cases of wine, 17,000 baskets of champagne, 
and 20,000 kegs, casks, barrels, and pipes of 
wine, 20,000 barrels of whiskey, 15,000 packages 
of tobacco, 70,000 packages of raisins, 6,715 
cases of sardines, 18,000 boxes of starch, 47,000 
packages of soap, and 80,000 cases of boots. 
Of the merchandise exports of the year, Great 
Britain took $8,987,889; New York, $5,552,- 
942; China, $1,816,100; Mexico, $1,007,317; 
British Columbia, $652,945 ; Hawaiian Islands, 
$578,556 ; Japan, $545,122; Oentral America, 
$426,583; Australia, $354,206; Peru, $351,936 ; 
Brazil, $207,000; and other places, smaller 
sums, 

There are now about 800 miles of completed 
railroad in the State. The Pacific Railroad 
has its western terminus at Oakland, near San 


Francisco. From this place to Sacramento, _ 


135 miles, it is known as the Western Pacific. 
The Central Pacific extends from Sacramento 
to Ogden—742 miles, of which 105 are in this 
State—where it connects with the Union Pa- 
cific, which stretches 1,082 miles, to Omaha, 
in Nebraska. The California and Oregon Rail- 
road branches off from the Central Pacific at 
Roseville, 18 miles from Sacramento. It is 


‘now completed for about 60 miles, and is ulti- 


mately to extend to Portland, Oregon. The 
San Joaquin Valley Railroad, branching off 
from the Western Pacific at Stockton, is to ran 
to Visalia, a distance of 160 miles. The South- 
ern Pacific is 80 miles long, connecting San 
Francisco with Gilroy, by way of San José. 
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until the first part of April following. 
_ %th of January, Governor Haight submitted a 
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The California Pacific Railroad is 60 miles 
Jong, and connects Vallejo with Sacramento. 
There are also the railroad from Sacramento 


___ to Shuyl Springs, 45 miles long; the Los An- 
\ gre "Railro 

ae Mi 
the 


ad, 20 miles; and the Northern 
completed from Marysville to Oro- 
a distance of 26 miles. sides these, 
Vallejo and Cloverdale road, 70 miles 
long, is in course of construction, and the Cop- 
road, running 88 miles eastward from 
is projected. 
ture of California holds its ses- 
sions biennially. It met on the first Monday 
_ of December, in 1869, and continued in re 
nthe 


, message on the question of ratifying 
; fifteenth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. He opposed the ratification, on the 

ound that it gave the General Government 
jurisdiction in a matter which he believed 
should be left entirely to the different States. 
In concluding his message, he says: 


Tt is idle to suppose that the pernls of this State, 
or any other of the States, will be satisfied to have 
wrested from them the right to control their local 
affairs. They are not blind to the fact that it is this 
control which is but another name for liberty, and 
which és liberty. No system which violates the 
maxims and principles of tA can be made per- 
manent by political artifice, or by the use of military 
foree. It is too much in conflict with the genius and 
traditions of the American people, and with that in- 
extinguishable love of liberty which, though it may 
seem dormant for a while, will certainly revive and 

' assert its irresistible power. It is not possible for an 
oligarchy of politicians, sitting in conclave at Wash- 

. ington, to continue long to exercise arbitrary control 
over the people of remote States in all the arrogance 
of conscious tyranny, violating that cardinal doctrine 
of all free government, to wit; ‘* That every people 

has the absolute and inalienable right to control its 

own destiny, and to form its own political and so- 
cial institutions.” It is this principle, consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs of freedom in our own Revo- 
lution, and in all ages, which no political organization 
can safely violate, and which lies at the foundation of 
the struggle now in progress in this country. The 
attempt is made to transfer political power from the 
people themselves to legislators at Washington; to 
submerge the Executive and Judiciary under unlim- 
ited congressional control ; to destroy all the checks 
and balances of our system, and convert it into one 
resemb the French National Convention, from 
which the people of that country gladly escaped by 

Bee rele in the despotism of one man from 

that of an unscrupulous and tyrannical legislative 

~se0 Such an attempt can never permanently 
succeed among a people educated to freedom as are 
the Americans from childhood. It needs. but that 
eer should see the contest as it is between libert 

and local self-government on one side, and central ized 
power or despotism on the other, and to this they. 
cannot long be blind. Peace in our distracted coun- 
wh is an object desired by all, but it is only attaina- 
ble by recognizing the truth that Government derives 
its just the consent of the governed, 
an ible to arbitrary 
rule, in the hands either of a king or of a Congress, 

The 1 seabed self-government is as sacred to the peo- 

ple of Georgia as it is to those of Massachusetts, and 

the tyranny of political adventurers over the pe 

of States whose representatives have been arb y 

excluded from Congress, to whom all the promises 

of the Government have been falsified, and whose 
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liberties have been trampled under foot, will, at no 
distant day, be justl Mey sing as among the most 
wrongful of those which have defaced the annals of 
modern times. 

The Legislature rejected the amendment, and, 
after its final ratification by two-thirds of the 
States had been proclaimed, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State rendered an opinion declar- 
ing that county clerks should re to register 
negroes until the State law had been changed, 
or Congress had taken some action in the mat- 
ter. Among the acts passed by the cs (pro 
ture was one revising the school law, and one 
providing for a general revision and codifica- 
tion of the statutes of the State. Commis- 
sioners were appointed under this latter act, 
and the work was begun in the latter part of 
the year. 

There was no general election in California 
this year, and hence no important movement 
of the political parties. The Republican State 
Central Committee, who held a meeting in 
August, adopted resolutions expressing sym- 
ort with the German people in the war in 

urope; favoring the total abolition of the 
income tax; the reduction of all taxation to 
the lowest requirement of the Government; 
affirming the resolutions of the State Conven- 
tion of 1867; strongly opposing the importa- 
tion of coolies; and requesting the State de- 
partment to investigate the conduct of con- 
suls in the Chinese ports, allowing the law 
Ot the importation of coolies to be vio- 

ated. 

The term of the State officers is four years, 
and the next election occurs on the 1st Wednes- 
day of September, 1871. The three Repre- 
sentatives to which the State is entitled in Con- 
gress will also be elected in 1871. The pres- 
ent Governor, H. H. Haight, is a Democrat, 
and the Legislature is divided as follows: 
Senate, 26 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 3 Inde- 
pendent; House of Assembly, 66 Democrats, 
11 Republicans, and 3 Independent. 

CENTRAL AMERIOA.* There are at pres- 
ent in Central America five independent repub- 
lics: Costa Rica, Guatemala, San Salvador, Nic- 
aragua, and Honduras. Their area and popu- 
lation were, in 1869, 178,700 square miles, 
with 2,665,000 inhabitants. 

Costa Rica.—President of the Republic, 
Tomas, Guardia; minister resident of the 
United States, J. B. Blain, in San José. The 
public revenue amounts to $1,000,000 annually. 
Costa Rica has no public debt. 

GuatEeMAaLa.—President of the Republic, V. 
Cerna (1869-72); minister resident of the 
United States, 8. A. Hudson, in Guatemala; 
Minister of Guatemala and San Salvador, at 
Washington, M. J. Vela. Public revenue, in 
1867, $1,518,130; expenditure, $1,509,053. 
Public debt in 1865, $2,461,978, of which 
$1,489,379 was a floating debt. The industri- 
al interests of the country, which were already 


* See AmeRTCAN Crciopzpr1A for 1869, for details of 
area and population. : ‘ 
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highly prosperous, will soon receive a fresh 
impulse for further development from a rail- 
road which is now in course of construction. 
This road, which is the work of an English 
company, is to connect the. capital, Guatemala, 
with the port of Santo Tomas on the Atlantic 
coast, traversing the departments of Santa 
Rosa, Jupitapa, and Chiquimula. 

San Satrvapor.—President of the Republic, 
F. Duefias (1868-1873) ; minister resident of 
the United States at San Salvador, General 
Torbett. In the budget for 1869, the revenue 
amounts to $1,024,531; the expenditure to 
$801,802. The consolidated public debt amounts 
to $730,357; the non-consolidated to $141,248. 
The imports, in 1868, amounted to $1,794,061; 
exports, $9,184,429. Cochineal; which was for- 
merly the principal article for exportation, and 
generally reached from 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
aggregate value of exports, has of late been 
rather neglected, as the culture of coffee is 
found to be more profitable. The annual ex- 
ports of the latter are from 85,000 to 90,000 
hundred-weight. ; 

Nioaracua.— President of the Republic 
(1867-1871), F. Guzman, who is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the army; minister resi- 
dent of the United States, in 1870, O. N. Riotte; 
minister resident of Nicaragua at Washing- 
ton, in 1870, J. R. Perez. Revenue, in 1865, 
$632,471; expenditure, $630,120; expenditure, 
in 1868, $517,709. The public debt is esti- 
mated at $4,000,000. 

Honpvras.—President of the Republic, Cap- 
tain-General J. M. Medina, reélected in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, and again proclaimed President 


in 1869. The United States Government is ~ 


represented by H. Baxter, minister resident 
at Comayagua. Revenue, about $400,000 an- 
nually; expenditure, about $185,000; total 
public debt, in 1868, $1,050,000; consolidated 
debt, $600,000, for the redemption of which 
the import duties at the port of Truxillo, and 
a part of those at Amapala, are pledged. A 
report of President J. M. Medina estimates 
the exports for 1869 at $1,805,000, as fol- 
lows: Gold and silver, $600,000; indigo, 
$200,000; cattle, $150,000; wood, $180,000, 
and leather, $100,000. Open ports on the 
Atlantic coast, Truxillo and Omoa; on the 
Pacific coast, Amapala. The construction of 
the Interoceanic Railroad through Honduras 
is now pushed forward in good earnest; in July, 
1870, more than 50 miles were levelled, and 
over 1,000 laborers were at work during the 
‘dry season. The line proposed by Mr. O. G. 
Squier, of New York, starts from the Port of 
Puerto Cavallos, which is now called Cortez, 
and will, ere long, be connected by a submarine 
telegraph-line with the islands of Ouba and 
Jamaica; thence the road traverses the whole 
country in a nearly southerly direction, and 
terminates at the magnificent Bay of Fonseca, 
on the Pacific Ocean, at the port of Amapala. 
The length of the road is 691 English miles. 
The Government of Guatemala during the 
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first weeks of the year was considerably har- 
assed in the remote departments of the State 
by a revolutionary faction, headed by Serapio 
Cruz. The revolutionists were completely 
defeated on the 23d of January, m7 | their 
leader killed. In the latter part of the year, 
Miguel Granados and Barrios, both formerly 
members of the gang of Cruz, succeeded in 
collecting some fifteen hundred men in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, and entered the 
northern departments of Guatemala, as they 
said, for revolutionary, but as others believed, 
merely for plundering purposes. In October 
a rupture between the chiefs of this party 
dispelled the fears which were entertained 
with regard to their invasion. ; 

Severe earthquake shocks were experienced 
in Guatemala during the mont) of June, some 
with destructive effects, The shocks were of 
such frequent occurrence as to occupy public 
attention to a great extent; many towns and 
villages were severely damaged. 

The bishop of Nicaragua, in accordance 


with instructions received from Rome, ear- _ 


nestly opposed the establishment of secularized 

education. On January 1, 1870, the official 
aper of the republic published the following 
etter from Cardinal Antonelli to the bishop: 


We have lately been informed here that an attempt 
has been made to change the order of things hitherto 
existing in that republic by publishing a programme 
in which are enunciated ‘‘ freedom of education’? 
and of worship. Both these principles are not only 
contrary to the laws of God and of the Church, but 
are in contradiction to the concordat established 
between the Holy See and that republic. Although 
we doubt not but that your most illustrious and rey- 
erend lordship will do all in your power against 


maxims so destructive to the Church and to society, _ 


still we deem it by no means superfluous to stimulate 
your well-known zeal to see that the clergy, and 
above all, the curates, do their duty. 

The Congress of Nicaragua approved all 
the acts of the Executive from and after the 
21st of March, 1869, to the 19th of January, 
1870. It, in particular, sanctioned the following 
contracts entered into by the executive: With 


a company for the exclusive privilege for ten 


years of preparing by machinery and export- 
ing all classes of vegetable fibre, pay 
that called cabrilla; with Captain Andrew T. 
Douglas, of the Central American and Cali- 
fornia Steam Packet Company, for the estab- 
lishing of a line of steamers between the ports 
of the republic and the ports of Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and California; with Messrs. J. 
E. Hallenbeck & Co., of Greytown, for twen- 
ty-five years, for the. navigating by steam of 
the inner waters of the republic. This latter 
concession is not to interfere with that given to 
M. Chevalier for a canal. 

On the 27th of April a revolution occurred 
in San José, the capital of Costa Rica, result- 
ing in the overthrow of the government of 
President Jesus Jimenez, and the establishment 
of a new one, with Dr. Bruno Carranza at its 
head as Provisional Governor. The following 
details of the overthrow of the administration 
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re interesting as they illustrate the character 
* most of the Central American revolutions : 
The outbreak commenced at the artillery bar- 
‘vacks on the morning of the 27th of April. At 
_ about nine o'clock the gate was opened to give 
entrance to the cart that usually brought fod- 
der for the horses and mules of the corps; but 
on that day two carts came instead of one. 
re last one had nine men, armed with re- 
yolvers, under the grass, who, as soon as the 
entered, at a signal given by the cartman, 
ped out, rushed upon the guard, killed the 
er and every man that opposed them. 
nce they repaired to the quarters of the 
- commandant of the barracks, Biscubi, who shot 
the first man who entered, but the latter re- 
tu the fire and blew Biscubi’s brains out. 
nine assailants were immediately joined 
by a large body of men, and they made them- 
selves masters, first of the artillery barracks, 
and later of those of the infantry, after the firing 
of a few shots only. They next secured the 
person of Sefior Jesus Jimenez, the President 
of the republic. In the afternoon of the same 
day, Santiago Millet, with 400 men, came from 
Oartago to the relief of the Government, but 
he was notified that, if he attacked the city, 
President Jimenez would be immediately put 
to death. Jimenez then ordered Millet and 
his force to lay down their arms, which they 
did, and on the following day he and all the 
other prisoners were set at liberty. No one 
was persecuted or banished. The chief of the 
movement was Tomas Guardia; he had the 
assistance of seyeral young men belonging to 
San José, among them Horacio Carranza and 
Victor Guardia. The Provisional President 
eepointed Tomas Guardia commander-in-chief 
of the military forces, and Dr. Lorenzo Montu- 
far Secretary of Foreign Relations. On July 
30th, adecree was issued by President Carranza, 
suspending friendly relations with Guatemala: 
Artiotx. The treaty of peace, friendship, and com- 
merece, between the Republics of Costa Rica and Gua- 
temala, signed on the 10th of March, 1848, cannot be 


4 considered to exist from the time that Guatemala 
i suspended her relations with this republic. 


i A Constituent Assembly, to be composed of 
thirty-two members, and to meet on the 15th 
of August, was elected, the object. of which 
was: 1. To give the republic: a new constitu- 
tion more suitable to the actual state of the 
country, and which will better guarantee re- 
publican institutions and be more in harmony 
with the desires of the people; 2. To fix a 
term for the ex-President (Jimenez) and his 
secretaries to give an account of their respon- 
sibilities. The Provisional President, Carran- 
za, fearing his enemies would be too powerful 
in the Assembly, convened that body on the 
8th, instead of the 15th, as announced, think- 
___ ing in this way to have his friends in the ma- 

__ jority.. The opposition, however, hearing of 
the move, marshalled their numbers in full 

force, and the consequence was that, when 
Carranza rose to address the Assembly on the 
Vor. x.—6 A 
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8th, he was hissed down and had to resign. In 
his place, the Minister of War, Tomas Guardia, 
was elected Provisional President. Guardia 
was believed to be the tool of Julian Volio, 
formerly Minister of State under President 
Castro, and one of the ablest statesmen of 
Central America, who for years past has as- 
pired to the presidency, and who would, in due 
time, supersede Guardia. The Constituent As- 
sembly showed itself, however, hostile to Guar- 
dia, and systematically opposed each and all of 
his official acts, so much so as to oblige him to 
retire to Alajuela with the intention of resign- 
ing his position. But at the latter place the 
populace rose en masse and annulled the pow- 
er of the convention on October 7th. On the 
following day the movement was seconded by 
OCartago and a portion of the distriet Herredia, 
with the exception of the capital, and Guardia 
assumed dictatorial power. 

OHAMPLIN, Srepuen, a Commodore in the 
United States Navy, and one of the largest con- 
tributors to Commodore Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, in 1813; born at South Kingstown, 
R. I., November 17, 1789; died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., February 20, 1870. He was a cousin 
of Commodore Perry. When he was about 
five years old, his parents removed to Lebanon, 
Conn., and he was employed on his father’s 
farm, with only the ordinary district-school ad- 
vantages of the time for obtaining an education. 
At the age of sixteen he ran away from home 
to become a sailor, and, on his return to New 
London from a voyage to Demerara, his father 
requested him to return home, promising that 
he might follow a seafaring life if he wished. 
He went to Lebanon, but he was still bent on 
following the sea, and made such progress that 
at the age of twenty-two he was captain of a 
fine brig in the West-India trade. The war of 
1812 having commenced, he was appointed a 
sailing-master in the U. Navy, and was 
placed in command of a gunboat under Com- 
modore Perry at Newport, and soon after or- 
dered to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. He soon 
attracted the attention of his superior officers 
by his remarkable promptness and celerity in 
all his movements, transporting his men and 
obtaining supplies in less than half the time 
which other officers required for the same 
movements. He was sent on the 17th July, 
1813, by Commodore Chauncey from Sackett’s 
Harbor to Utica with a draft for $36,000, a 
part of which was to be paid out there and the 
remainder to be returned to the commodore. 
On his return the next evening, he was ordered 
to take charge of seventy-four officers. and 
men and report to Commodore Perry, at Erie, 
Pa., going by way of Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
and marching across the country from Niagara 
to Schlosser, and from Black Rock to Buffalo, 
He made the entire distance, using only setting- 

oles and oars for propulsion, in five days. 
he next day, July 25th, he was ordered to 
take command of the Scorpion and prepare her 
for battle. He engaged with that vessel, in 
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the battle of Lake Erie, being at that time un- 
der twenty-four years of age. Next to the 
name of Perry, that of Champlin is most close- 
ly associated with the glory of our greatest 
naval triumph, the gallant young commander 
having the honor to fire the first shot and the 
last shot of the battle on the American side. 
When the British and American fleets came 
together, the Scorpion flanked the flagship 
Lawrence upon the left. She bore two long 
guns, carrying respectively a 82-pound and a 
12-pound shot. The British commander, Bar- 
clay, opened by a shot which fell short on ac- 
count of distance. Champlin answered iby a 
shot from the Scorpion, and the fight soon after 
became general. ~ The Scorpion was fought 
with great bravery, and kept its place near the 
Lawrence, which was riddled with shot and 
finally disabled, throughout the entire engage- 
ment. When all the other vessels of the Brit- 
ish fleet had struck their colors, the Little 
Belt and the Chippewa, which were to the ex- 
treme leeward of the two fleets, attempted to 
escape. Champlin and the commander of the 
Trippe gave chase. Both the vessels were 
overtaken, and in capturing the Little Belt, at 
ten o’clock at night, the final shot was fired 
from the Scorpion. Champlin was afterward 
placed in command of two of the captured 
prize-ships, the Queen Charlotte and the De- 
troit. Inthe spring of 1814, he commanded 
the Tigress, and blockaded, with Captain Tur- 
ner in the Scorpion, the port of Mackinac. 
They cruised for some months in the service, 
cutting off the supplies of the British garrison, 
but both vessels were surprised and captured 
early in September, by a party of Indians and 
British, sent from Mackinac in five boats to 
raise the blockade. The party fell upon the 
Tigress first, while at anchor near shore, at 
nine o’clock in the evening of September 3d. 
It was intensely dark, and the enemy were 
within fifty yards before discovered. They 
were received with a heavy fire, but the ves- 
sel was quickly boarded by overwhelming 
numbers and captured, her force being only 
about thirty men, while the attacking party 
numbered one hundred. Every American 
officer was severely wounded, and Captain 
Champlin was so painfully injured by a canis- 
ter-shot, which passed through the fleshy part 
of the right thigh and embedded itself in the left 
thigh, shattering the bone fearfully, and re- 
maining embedded in the limb for eighteen 
days, that he was partially crippled for life. 
He was obliged to submit to repeated severe 
operations for the removal of portions of the 
bone, and it continued to exfoliate at intervals 
up to the time of his death. He was taken 
prisoner at the time of receiving this wound, 
and carried to Mackinac, where he lay for 
thirty-eight days suffering from his wound, and 
was then paroled and sent down the lake to 
Erie, where he arrived in November. He re- 
mained there until January, when he was re- 
moved by easy stages, his condition being very 
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critical, to Connecticut, arriving there in 
March, 1815. Soon after his arrival he was 
ordered to join the squadron of Commodore 
Perry at Bristol, R. I., destined for the Medi- 
terranean. He proceeded there, and was at- 
tached to the flagship, the Java; but his 
wound continued so ry eepe that, by advice 
of surgeons, he applied for orders to return to 
Erie on lighter service. These orders he 
received in the fall from the Navy Depart- 
ment, and in the spring of 1816 was ordered 
to the command of the United States schooner 
Porcupine, which vessel he commanded during 
the season, being employed with the commis- 
sioners in surveying the boundary-line between 
this country and Canada on the chain of Lakes 
Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior, as well 
as through 1817 and 1818, being employed in 
various duties, among them that of taking 
President Monroe and suite to Detroit and 
back again to Sandusky. In the winter he was 
detached from this station and ordered to re- 
port to Commodore Perry at Newport, R. 1, | 
but in consequence of his wound was allowed 
to locate in Connecticut.. From that time till 
1828 he continued to suffer from his wound, 
and underwent several operations without ma- 
terial relief. In 1828 he was ordered to the 
United States receiving-ship Fulton, stationed 
at New York, but was detached from her a few 
days before she blew up, and returned to Con- 
necticut, where he resided until the year 1834. 
In that year he removed to Buffalo, where he 
continuously resided up to the day of his 
death. In 1842 anaval rendezvous was opened 
in Buffalo and placed under his command, which 
was very successful, over four hundred men 
being shipped in about four months. In the 
fall of 1845 he was ordered to the command 
of the United States steamer Michigan, which 
position he retained until the close of his term 
of service in 1848. In 1855, under the act of 
February of that year, he was placed by the 
board of naval officers on the reserve list with 
leave-of-absence pay, which is equivalent to 
being on the retired list of the army. He had 
passed through the various grades of promo- 
tion to captain previously, and was promoted 
to be commodore in 1862. The naval triumph 
of which Commodore Champlin was the last 
prominent survivor was, in some respects, the 
most remarkable in the history either of this 
country or Great Britain. It was the first 
encounter between an American and an English 
fleet in regular battle, and the British Navy had 
never before known ‘the humiliation of losing 
an entire squadron. The importance of the 
engagement, also, in saving the Northwest. 
Territory to the United States, and perhaps in 
deciding the result of the war, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

_ OHASE, Right Rey. Carrron, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
Diocese of New Hampshire, born in Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., February 20, 1794; died in Clare- 
mont, ‘N. H., January 18, 1870. He was grad- 
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uated at Dartmouth College in 1817, and im- 
commenced the study of theology, 
___ belng ordained a deacon in the following year, 
— = pda in 1820, by Bishop Griswold. 
1 “4g on after his ordination he became rector of 
Immanuel Church at Bellows Falls, Vt., where 
continued his er et ei 1844. During 
_ his connection with the Bellows Falls society 
_ the important question regarding lands granted 
af nh colonial times by Government to the Epis- 
“copal Church came up for settlement in the 
Supreme Court of that State, and during the 
litigation Mr. Chase performed very important 
_ service for the denomination. From Bellows 
_ Falls he removed to Claremont, N. H., accept- 
_ ing the rectorship of Trinity Church. He was 
consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of New 
_ Hampshire during the same year, 1844. The 
‘State had been included in the Eastern Dio- 
‘cese before his consecration. Until 1863 he 
performed all the parochial duties of his rec- 
torship in Claremont as well as those of a 
bishop, but was then relieved on account of 
feeble health. Bishop Chase had many diffi- 
culties to meet pe the more than quarter 
of a century in which he was the head of the 
Episcopal Church in New Hampshire. The 
prosperity which has attended the denomina- 
tion in that State is evidence of his untiring 
labor and energy. Every minister in the dio- 
cese, whatever his discouragements, found in 
him a hearty colaborer and a firm friend. He 
was always on terms of friendliness, and, in- 
eed, affection, with all other clergymen with- 
in his jurisdiction. He was universally beloved 
as a citizen, combining a most amiable disposi- 
_ tion with the grace of a refined and cultivated 
ere After the deposition of Bishop 
' Onderdonk in New York, Bishop Chase was 
__ ealled to this State, and filled the vacancy for 
a short time. In 1852 he preached the sermon 
at the consecration of Bishop Wainwright of 
New York. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, being a Royal Arch Mason at the 
time of his death. In 1839 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

UVENET, Wrrttram, LL. D., an eminent 
mathematician, professor, and author, born in 
1821; died at St. Paul, Minn., December 18,1870. 
He was educated at Yale College, graduating in 

____ 1840, and soon after his graduation entered the 
___ haval service as Professor of Mathematics, and 
Was appointed to the Naval School, then lo- 
____ eated at the Naval Asylum, in Philadelphia. 
§ When the school was removed to Annapolis, 
Prof. Chauvenet remained in connection with 
____ it, and was one of the most energetic and effi- 
cient members of the board by which its or- 
ganization was changed into the present Naval 
_ Academy, on the basis of the Military School 
at West Point. He resigned his position in 
|___ the Academy to accept a professorship in the 

_ Washington University of Missouri. During 
ii his residence at Annapolis he devoted the 
greater part of his time, aside from that re- 
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uired by the demands of the institution, to 
the production of his “ Manual of Special and 
Practical Astronomy,” which was published 
by Lippincott & Oo, in 1863, This is a work 
of purely scientific character, and so remark- 
able for the ability and attainments in mathe- 
matical science of which it gave evidence, that 
Prof. Chauvenet’s reputation as a mathemati- 
cian was at once established, After the death 
of Prof. Olmstead of Yale College, he was 
twice offered the vacant professorship. He 
declined it, but, though he was at this time 
Chancellor of Washington University, Mis- 
souri, he accepted in 1868 the Mathematical 
Professorship in the University of St. Louis, 
and prosecuted his labors on another mathe- 
matical work of kindred character with his 
Manual of Astronomy. He died before this 
was pee completed. 

10) OAL EXAMINATION OF AMER- 
ICAN GRAPES AND WINES.—The com- 
each value of American wines, as indicated 

y extended analyses of the same, is shown by 
Prof. O. M. Wetherill. He says: 

“The American vintner has to solve the 
problem: ‘To furnish from our native grapes a 
wine at as low a cost, and with at least as fine 
a flavor, as the well-known brands of Europe.’ 
The solution is difficult. Our climate will not 
permit the European vine to flourish, unless in. 
California, and the juice of our native grapes 
contains too much acid and too little sugar to 
afford a good wine. 

“The localities of the grapes analyzed are 
stated in the table of results, on page 86. The 
first column of numbers denotes the percentage 
of juice in the grape. The results were ob- 
tained by weighing a quantity of the fruits, 
pressing it in muslin under a hydraulic pres- 
of the power of 6 tons, and weighing the res- 
idue, e juice was then filtered and its spe- 
cific gravity was taken (col. 2). Column 3 
gives the percentage of ash of five specimens 
of juice. 

“The fourth column embodies the important 
results of the analysis, viz., the percentage of 
dry grape-sugar in the juice. The laws of 
chemistry teach us‘that 92 parts of alcohol 
may be obtained from 180 parts of grape-sugar ; 
or, as we may say, for every per cent. of sugar 
in the juice 4 per cent. of alcohol is possible. 
A must containing 12 per cent. of grape-sugar 
cannot possibly give a wine contaming more 
than 6 per cent. of alcohol, unless sugar has 
been added, or the must concentrated by evap- 
oration. 

“The last column is no less important, al- 
though the results are only for nine specimens. 
Tt concerns the percentage of acid in the grape- 

uice. 
; “‘ An examination of the table will show the 
value of the grapes in percentage of juice, rich- 
ness in sugar, and freedom from acid. With 
respect to the amount of juice, there is not a 
very great difference between the respective 
specimens: the lowest is No. 5, the hi est, is 
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No. 14; the average of 16 specimens is 79.11 
per cent. of juice in the grape. Dr. Jackson, 
in 1859, gives an average percentage of juice, 
in 38 specimens of native grapes, of 67.23. 

** Comparing these with the results which we 
have for foreign grapes, we find that Berthier 
determined the percentage of juice in Chasselas 
and Pineau, grown in the neighborhood of 
Paris, at 78.81 and 172.48, respectively, or, 
mean, 78.12.. The mean of Dr. Jackson’s and 
of my results is 73.17, which is almost exactly 
the mean of Berthier’s analyses. The amount 
of juice, therefore, of American grapes is not 


different from that of the European fruit. 
Chemical Analyses of Grapes. 
% p |g [ea [ees 
ee fie i 
8 3 “ |S! 
be | = la lt |e 
NAME OF GRAPE, RE | Bo ls [s® [stp 
2 2 e Fe B i, 
aeateeadt 
5.8 8| 28% | Be 
HOE ERIE 
NSD SE aos ss 3 9c SOORCENS: "9.70 | 1.079|0.84| 15.87) 0.926 
Baldwin Le Noir........ 82.67 | 1.107/0.49] 20.86) 0.933 
BNOCCH 5 i513 <cs aspires 80.82 | 1.088} * | 11.63) 0.514 
DGVCLANX. .65cssees-pace 43.19 | 1.096/0.78) 11.55) 0.803 
Canby’s August......... 70.48 | 1.082) * | 11.70) * 
Black September........ 42.60 | 1.057|0.80) 8.95} 1.754 
CHAtON -ncc5 sa teat siede 76.08 | 1.096|0.61) 17.07} 1.022 
‘HO) SOMO nas saGearces se 79.62 | 1.077) * | 12.63] 0.817 
Cuepern cc RP 85.83 | 1.079) * | 14.12]  * 
Cane iin x06 9s. ~ 2d opens 78.90 | 1.065} * | 10.45) * 
Norton’s Early Virginia.| 77.62 | 1.089] * | 15.90) * 
RBA Case Ne pa et astaes ot 74.82 | 1,085) * | 14.87) * 
Union Village.......... 86.26 | 1.043) * QW) * 
Montgomery............ 88.06 | 1.047) * 8.40) * 
MOMARI cc ocie creo as seis cern : ery if 1.087) * | 15.41) * 
Herbemont............. a2 i) 1.080] * | 16.73) * 
elaware......-.+++ +++ Es || 1.077] * | 134i * 
Marion............+...+- SoA! zou} * | 1395 * 
TeHMOW ES1| 1.055) * | 957) * 
OUBTIO vows ce eects inl 3 | |. 1.043) * 8.35) * 
Elsinburg............... So|| 1.062) * | 10,76) * 
Roa telete cine seas ne Be {] 1.073) -* |} 11.98) * 
Schuylkill............... ani 1.069) * | 14.60) 0.811 
BDU piea hel caivs oad t chin ots 81.60 | 1.072! * | 14.94! 0.838 


“It is very different with respect to the sugar 
which gives the alcoholic value to the grape. 
The average percentage of sugar found by me 
is 12.5; the mean of Dr. Jackson’s analysis is 
11.6 per cent., or, for our examinations com- 
bined, a mean. of 12 per cent., which could not 
give a wine of greater than 6 per cent. of alco- 
holic strength. The sugar in the several grapes 
of the present research varies 7.73 to 20.86 per 
cent. I found a larger amount of sugar in the 
upper than in the lower half of the same 
bunch of No. 14. The European wine-grapes 
give a much larger amount of sugar than those 
which I have analyzed, as may be seen by the 
table from Mulder, in next column. 

“This is equivalent to a general mean of 19.5 
pe cent. of sugar for all of the grapes ana- 

yzed. -We have, therefore, to improve our 
grapes to the extent of 7 per cent. in sugar be- 
fore we can make a wine of the same average 
strength as the European wines. The result is 
deduced from the consideration of all the 


* Not determined. 
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grapes analyzed. If we take certain varieties 
we will need to improve their sugar to a less 
degree; thus the Delaware No. 17 is already a 
good wine-grape, and No. 2, Baldwin Le Noir, 
contains an amount of sugar equal to that of 
European grapes, at least in the specimens 
analyzed by me, and grown by the Agricul- 
tural Department. The grape No. 9 is a 
foreign specimen, having been imported from 
Sans-Souci, near Berlin, by Mr. C. J. Uhlmann, 
in 1860. 


Per ct. of Sugar 


ANALYST. LOCALITY. 
Obaptales 2st? Banks Cher and Loire} 15 to 20 
Fontenelle............ South of France......| 18 to 30 
Guentzler.. .. 5. «00.0%. Stuttgart.:....,.. 0.5» 15 to 22 
OL a eer Stuttgart oo sees 18 to 25 
Schnebler and Koehler|Neckar............... 14 to 24 
DOCK a5 16 phi pale ss Styria co casn stasis en 17 to 26 
MOIZR OR. wets cist ove Heidelberg........... 14 to 22 
Balling................|/Bohemia............6 14 to 23 
Mean Of all in ons |aaae psi’ ev ehy Wi aaw ning 15 to 24 


“The amount of acid in the grape-juice de- 
termines the acidity of the wine, so far as it 
is not masked by sugar remaining unfermented. 
Fresenius and others have given analyses of 
grape-juice in which the tartaric acid varies 
from 0.56 to 1.11 per cent.; the acid being 
present as bitartrate of potash. The celebrated 
Johannisberg grape, of the vintage of 1860, 
contained 0.74 of tartaric acid, and not more 
than 19.2 per cent. of sugar, although the same 
chemist found in the grapes of the Rhinegau 
from 24 to 28 per cent. of saccharine matter. 

“The results of my examination of American 
grapes give from 0.80 to 1.75 per cent. of free 
acid. This is considerably gréater than in the 
analyses above quoted, in which only half the 
tartaric acid given is free to exert its acid 
reaction, the remainder being masked by its - 
combination with the potash. Taking both 
sugar and acid in question, as well as the 
amount of juice yielded, the specimen, No. 2, 
is found to be the best wine-grape of those 
analyzed by me. It remains for a full exami- 
nation to show in what respect this opinion 
may have to be modified.” 

CHEMISTRY. The Atomic Theory.—The 
most important contribution to literature upon 
the puzzling question of atoms, or molecules, 
during the year, is a paper by Sir William — 
Thomson, F. R. S., which appeared in Nature of 
March 81st, on the size of atoms. That distin- 
guished investigator opens the discussion by 
remarking that the idea of an atom has been 
so constantly associated with assumptions of 
infinite indivisibility that many naturalists have 
dismissed it to the realms of metaphysics, and 
made the atom “smaller than any thing we 
can conceive.” But, if atoms are inconceiva- 
bly small, why are not all chemical actions in- 
finitely swift? as they are not. He then pro- 
ceeds to defend Cauchy’s proposition, made 
more than thirty years ago, setting forth that 
the familiar prismatic colors proved the 
“sphere of sensible molecular action” in 
transparent liquids and solids to be conforma- 


‘Ble with the wave-length of light. Professor 
‘Thomson, supporting Cauchy’s view, says that 
> dynamics leaves no alternative but to 
admit that the diameter of a molecule, or the 
| e from the centre of a molecule to the 
gentre of a contiguous one, in palpably homo- 
_ geneous bodies such as glass or water, or any 
_ other transparent liquid or solid, exceeds the 
 ten-thousandth of the wave-length, or the two- 
millionth of a centimetre. The au- 
thor next refers to his own experiments show- 
ing that the attraction between parallel plates 
_ of one metal held at a distance apart small in 
- comparison to their diameters, and kept con- 
nected with a galvanic element, would experi- 
ence an attraction amounting to two ten-thou- 
sand-millionths of a gram weight per area of 
the opposed surfaces equal to the square of the 
distance between them. Let a plate of zine 
and a plate of copper, each a centimetre square 
and a hundred-thousandth of a centimetre 
thick, be placed with acorner of each touching 
a metal globe of a hundred-thousaridth of a 
centimetre diameter. Let the plates kept thus 
in communication with one another be at first 
wide apart except at the corners touching the 
little globe, and let them then be gradually 
turned round till they are parallel and at a 
distance of a hundred-thousandth of a centi- 
meter asunder. In this position they will at- 
tract one another with a force equal in all to 
two grammes weight. By abstract dynamicsand 
the theory of energy, it is readily proved that 
the work done by the changing force of attrac- 
tion, during the motion by which we have sup- 
posed this position to be reached, is equal to 
that of a constant force of two grammes weight 
acting through a space of a hundred-thousandth 
of a centimetre; that isto say, to two hundred- 
‘thousandths of a centimetre-gramme. Now 
let a second plate of zinc be brought by a sim- 
ilar process to the other side of the plate of 
copper; a second fe of copper to the remote 
side of this second plate of zinc, and so on till 
a pile is formed consisting of 50,001 plates of 
zine and 50,000 plates of copper, separated by 
100,000 spaces, each plate and each space one 
hundred-thousandth of a centimetre thick. 
The whole work done by electric attraction in 
the formation of this pile is two centimetre- 
grammes. 
The whole mass of metal is eight grammes. 
Hence the amount of work is a quarter of a 
centimetre-gramme per gramme of metal. Now, 
4,030 centimetre-grammes of work, according to 
Joule’s dynamical equivalent of heat, is the 
amount required to warm a gramme of zine or 
copper by one degree centigrade. Hence the 
work done by the electric attraction could 
warm the substance by only of a degree. 
But now let the thickness of each piece of met- 
al and of each intervening space be a hundred- 
millionth of a centimetre instead of a hundred- 
thousandth, The work would be increased a 
million-fold unless a hundred-millionth of a 
centimetre approaches the smallness of a mole- 
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cule. The heat equivalent would therefore 
be enough to raise the temperature of material 
by 62°. This is barely, if at all, admissible, 
according to our present knowledge, or, rather, 
want of knowledge, regarding the heat of com- 
bination of zinc and copper. But suppose the 
metal plates and intervening spaces to be made 
yet four tithes thinner, that isto say, the thick- 
ness of each to be the four hundred-millionth 
of a centimetre. The work and its heat equiv- 
alent will be increased sixteen-fold. It would 
therefore be 990 times as much as that required 
to warm the mass by ten per cent., which is 
very much more than can possibly be produced 
by zine and seaper in entering into molecular 
combination. Were there in reality any thing 
like so much heat of combination as this, a 
mixture of zinc and copper powders would, if 
melted in any one spot, run together, generat- 
ing more than heat enough to melt each through- 
out; just as a large quantity of gunpowder if 
ignited in any one spot burns throughout with- 
out fresh application of heat. Hence plates of 
zinc and copper of a three hundred-millionth 
of a centimetre thick, placed close together 
alternately, form a near approximation to a 
chemical combination, if, indeed, such thin 
plates could be made without splitting atoms. 
Professor Thomson remarks that, in the blow- 
ing of a soap-bubble, much is done by the 
stretching of a film, which resists extension as 
if it were an elastic membrane. This resist- 
ance is to be reckoned as a certain number. of 
units of force per unit of breadth, in the soap- 
bubble. Observation of the ascent of water 
in capillary tubes shows that the contractile 
force of a thin film of water is about sixteen 
milligrammes weight per millimetre of breadth. 
Hence the work done in stretching a water-film 
to any degree of thinness, reckoned in millime- 
tre-milligrammes, is equal to sixteen times the 
number of square millimetres by which the 
area is augmented. The author’s own experi- 
ments had proved that, during this process, 
about half as much more energy in the shape 
of heat must be given to the film to prevent it 
from sinking in temperature. Hence the intrin- 
sic energy of a mass of water in the form of 
a film kept at constant temperature increases 
by twenty-seven milligramme-millimetres per 
every square millimetre added to its area. 
Suppose then a film to be given with a thick- 
ness of a millimetre, and its area to be aug- 
mented ten-thousand-and-one fold: the work 
done per square millimetre of the original film, 
that is to say, per milligramme of the mass, 
would be 240,000 millimetre-milligrammes. 
The heat equivalent of this is more than half 
a degree centigrade of elevation of tempera- 
ture of the substance. The thickness to which 
the film is reduced on this supposition is very 
approximately a cepethoueandit of a millime- 
tre. The commonest observation on the soap- 
bubble (which in contractile force differs, no 
doubt, very little from pure water) shows that 
there is no sensible diminution of contractile 
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force by reduction of the thickness to the ten- 
thousandth of a millimetre; inasmuch as the 
thickness, which gives the first maximum 
brightness round the black spot seen where 
the bubble is thinnest, is only about an eight- 
thousandth of a millimetre. 

The very moderate amount of work shown 
in the preceding estimates is quite consistent 
with this deduction. But suppose now the 
film to be further stretched, until its thickness 
is reduced to a. twenty-millionth of a millime- 
' tre. The work spent in doing this is two thou- 
sand times more than that which we have just 
‘calculated. The heat equivalent is eleven 
hundred and thirty times the quantity re- 
quired to raise the temperature of the liquid 
by one degree centigrade. This is far more 
than we can admit as a possible amount of 
work done in the extension of a liquid film. 
A smaller amount of work spent on the liquid 
would convert it into vapor at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure. The conclusion is una- 
voidable, that a water-film falls off greatly in 
its contractile force before it is reduced to a 
thickness of a twenty-millionth of a millime- 
tre. It is scarcely possible, upon any con- 
ceivable molecular theory, that there can be 
any considerable falling off in the contractile 
force as long as there are several molecules in 
the thickness. It is therefore probable that 
there are not several molecules in a thickness 
of a twenty-millionth of a millimetre of water. 

The author then cites what is called the 
Kinetic theory of gases, worked out by Hera- 
path, Joule, Clausius, and Maxwell. By a 
simple application of the calculus of probabili- 
ties, Olausius proved that the average length 
_of the free path of a molecule of gas, from col- 
lision to collision, bears to the diameter of each 
molecule the ratio of the whole space in which 
the atoms move, to eight times the sum of the 
volume of the atoms. It is also known that 
the average velocity of the molecules, say of 
oxygen, nitrogen, or common air, at ordinary 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, is about 
fifty thousand centimetres per second, and the 
average time from collision to collision a five- 
thousand-millionth of a second. Hence. the 
average length of path of each molecule, be- 
tween collisions, is about z5y595 of a centi- 
metre. 

Reference is then made to the experiments 
of Cagniard de la Tour, Faraday, Regnault, and 
Andrews, as to condensation of gases, which 
experiments do not allow us to believe that 
any of the ordinary gases could be made forty 
thousand times denser than at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure and temperature, without 
reducing the whole volume to something less 
than the sum of the volume of the gaseous 
molecules as now defined. Hence, according 
to the grand theorem of Clausius quoted above, 
the average length of path from collision to 
collision cannot be more than five thousand 
times the diameter of the gaseous molecule; 
and the number of molecules in unit of vol- 
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ume cannot exceed 25,000,000, divided by the 
volume of a globe whose radius is that aver- 
age length of path. Taking now the preceding 
estimate, zo¢s00 of a centimetre, for the aver- 
age length of path from collision to collision, 
we conclude that the diameter of the gaseous 
molecule cannot be less than of a 
centimetre; nor the number of molecules in 
a cubic centimetre of the gas (at ordinary den- 
sity) greater than 6x10” (or six thousand 
million million million). 

The densities of known liquids and solids are 
from five hundred to sixteen thousand times 
that of atmospheric air at ordinary pressure 
and temperature; and, therefore, the number 
of molecules in a cubic centimetre may be 
from 8 x 10** to 10”* (that is, from three million 
million million million to a hundred million 
million million million), From this (if we as- 
sume for a moment a cubic arrangement of 
molecules), the distance from centre to nearest 
centre in solids and liquids may be estimated 
at from yzpato000 tO cenetaoon Of a centime- 
tre. 

Prof. Thomson presents the grand conclu- 
sions of his argument thus: “The four lines 
of argument which I have now indicated, lead 
all to substantially the same estimate of the 
dimensions of molecular structure. Jointly 
they establish, with what we cannot but re- 
gard as a very high degree of probability, the 
conclusion that, in any ordinary liquid, trans- 
parent solid, or seemingly opaque solid, the 
mean distance between the centres of contig- 
uous molecules is less than the hundred-mil+ 
lionth, and greater than the two thousand- 
millionth of a centimetre. 

‘To form some conception of the degree of 
coarse-grainedness indicated by this conclusion, 
imagine a rain-drop, or a globe of glass as 
large as a pea, to be magnified up to the size 
of the earth, each constituent molecule being 
magnified in the same proportion. The mag- 
nified structure would be coarser grained than 
a heap of small shot, but probably less coarse 
grained than a heap of cricket-balls.” 

In his opening address before Section B of the 
British association, in September, Prof. H. E. 
Roscoe says, that although every year has to 
boast of numerous important and brilliant dis- 
coveries in chemistry, we are really but very 
imperfectly acquainted with the fundamental 
laws which regulate chemical action, and that 
our knowledge of the ultimate constitution of 
matter, upon which those laws are based, is of 
the most elementary nature. In proof of this 
he refers as follows to the different opinions ex- 
pressed by leading chemists in recent discus- 
sions on the subject of the atomic theory. 

The President (Dr. Williamson) delivered a very 
interesting lecture, in which the existence of atoms 
was treated as ‘‘the very life of chemistry.”?. Dr, 
Frankland, on the other hand, states that he cannot 
understand action at a distance between matter se 
arated by a vacuous space, and, although generally 


granting that the atomic pers se chemical 
facts, yet he is not to be considered asa blind be- 


: 
. rin the theory, or as unwilling to renounce it 
i  ifam better presented itself. Sir B. C. Brodie 
and Dr, g both agree that the science of chem- 
‘neither requires nor proves the atomic theory ; 
le the former points out that the true basis o 
sience is to be sought in the investigation of the 
of us combination, or the study of the ca- 
pacity bodies for heat, rather than in committing 
. ourselves to assertions incapable of proof by chemi- 
SS. gre sing in the main myself with the opinions of 
the |: emists, and believing that we must well 
. ae eg between fact and theory, I would remind 
— you Dalton’s sincorery of the laws of multiple 
; procal ppeprcesanse (I use Dr, Odling’s phrase- 
ology), a8 well as the differences in the power of hy- 
: n replacement in hydrochloric-acid water, am- 
_monia, and marsh-gas, are facts, while the explana- 
_ tion upon the assumption of atoms is, as far as chem- 
¢ is as yet advanced, a theory. 
*s however, the existence of atoms cannot be 
at the assumption of the atomic theory explains 
facts, as the undulatory theory gives a clear 
view of the phenomena of light; thus, for instance, 
one of the most important facts and relations of mod- 
ern chemistry, which it appears difficult, if not im- 
possible, to explain without the assumption of 
atoms, is that of Isomerism. How otherwise than 
bya different arrangement of the single constituent 
particles are we to account for several distinct sub- 
stances in which the PPOs of carbon, hydro- 
m, and oxygen, are the same? Why, for instance, 
should 48 oo by weight, of carbon, 10 of hydro- 
gen, and 16 of oxygen, united together, be capable 
of existing as three different chemical substances, 
unless we presuppose a different statical arrangement 
of the parts by which these differences in the deport- 
ment of the whole are rendered possible? If, then, 
it be true that chemistry cannot give us positive in- 
_ formation as to whether matter is infinitely divisible 
and therefore continuous, or consists of atoms 
_ and is discontinuous, we are in some degree as- 
_ sisted in this oe iry by deductions from physical 
henomena which have been recently’ pointed out 
by the genius of Sir William Thomson. 
Roscoe here made reference to the article in Nature, 
the substance of which is given ante.| There is, 
however, another class of physical considerations, 
which renders the ‘existence of indivisible particles 
more than likely. I refer to the mechanical theory 
yas of gases, by means of which, thanks to the labors 
es of eminent English and German philosophers, all the 
Paynicel Beapertion of gases—their equal expansion 
v heat, the laws of diffusion, the laws of alteration 
of volume under pressure—can be shown to follow 
from the simple laws of mechanical motion. This 
theory, however, presupposes the existence of mole- 
cules, and in this direction apelin, we find confirma- 
ie tion of the real existence of Dalton’s atoms. 


| Hydrogenium-Amalgam.—Prof. O. Loew, of 
_ New York, communicated to the New-York 
___ Lyceum of Natural History, in April, the fruits 
of his experiments upon the production and 
properties of this (supposed) compound. He 

__ obtains the hydrogenium-amalgam on a large 
_ seale by shaking up zinc-amalgam, contain- 
ing only a few per cent. of zinc, with an 
ual volume of the solution of bichloride 
f platinum, containing about 10 per cent. of 
_____ the chloride, care being taken to keep the 
mixture cool. The zinc-amalgam then absorbs 
____ hydrogen, and, on being removed from the 
i mixture, evolves it, till the decomposition of 
____ the amalgam is complete. The volume of the 
hydrogen thus developed is from 100 to 150 
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by chemical phenomena, we must remember , 
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times that of the mercury employed. It has a 
faint but peculiar odor. hen the hydro- 
genium-amalgam is passed, directly after its 
preparation, between sheets of filtering-paper, 
and spread out, in a layer not too thin, to the 
air, its temperature soon rises considerably, 
and vapor of water is formed, which may be 
condensed in a glass receiver. The finely- 
divided platinum present is obviously the cause 
of this rapid oxidation, If, after this, it is 
washed with water, it undergoes-a very slow 
Ror pe => nn the volume increases, and bub- 
bles of hydrogen escape through the water 
above. An addition of zine-amalgam or sodi- 
um-amalgam greatly accelerates the decompo- _ 
sition of the hydrogenium-amalgam. 

Platinum after perfect amalgamation does 
not act as energetically as in its nascent state ; 
i. e., when precipitated on the amalgam. When 
platinum-amalgam is mixed with zinc-amalgam, 
the decomposition of the water by zinc is ex- 
tremely slow, and the hydrogenium-amalgam 
does not appear for some time. Under certain 
conditions, moreover, the hydrogenium-amal- 
gam is formed without the aid of platinic 
chloride. Prof. Chandler had at one time about 
twenty pounds of mercury containing zine, 
which was left standing in a bottle with water 
for three weeks; the hydrogenium-amalgam 
formed on the surface of the mercury gradually 
decomposing above and being renewed from 
below. 

Constitution of Ammonium-Amalgam. — 
Prof. Charles N. Seely read a paper on this 
subject before the New-York Lyceum of 
Natural History. He regarded the so-called 
ammonium-amalgam to be a mechanical or 
physical mixture of liquid mercury with the 
gases, ammonia, and hydrogen, and that its 
semi-solid consistency is due to the mixture 
having the nature of a froth. 

The principal considerations by which this 
view of the constitution of ammonium-amal- 
gam has been reached are as follows: 


1. The volume of ammonium-amalgam is inex- 
plicable in any other way; it is utterly inconsistent 
with the well-established laws of combinations by 
volume, There is no ease of a liquid or solid chem- 
ical compound or amalgam which has any analogy 
to it. 

2. Mercury has a mirror-like surface, while am- 
monium-amalgam has comparatively a whiter and 
more dead surface; it approaches in appearance to 
pron’ silver. Such changes are characteristic of 
roths, 

8. If ammonium-amalgam be subjected to varying 
pressure, its volume changes apparently in accord- 
ance with Mariotte’s law of gaseous volume.: To 
illustrate this important fact, a glass tube one-third 
of an inch in diameter, twenty inches long, and fitted 
with a plunger, was employed. Mercury containin 
a little sodium was poured into the tube to one-thi 
of an inch in dep and upon this was poured a 
strong solution o: chloride of ammonium occupying 
about two inches in length of the tube. The ammo- 
nium-amalgam was completely formed in a few min- 
utes, and occupied several inches of the tube. On ad- 
justing and depressing the plunger, the volume of the 
kate progressively diminished till it closely ap- 
proached the original volume of the amalgam, “Also 
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it was notable that the amalgam pet rere gained 
fluidity and the mirror surface, till at the greatest 
pressure it appeared like mereury. On withdrawi 
the pressure the original volume and appearance o 
the compound were resumed, and, on reducing the 
pressure below that of the air, the amalgam still ex- 

anded, until it rose above the surface of the liquid 
in the tube. If the great pressure be maintained, 
more roe as will be formed, the mass 
expanding progressively, apparently in accordance 
with the fact that the absorption or adhesion of gases 
to liquids is favored by pressure. By means of the 
simple apparatus used, a pressure of ten atmospheres, 
or a good vacuum, is easily and at once attainable, 
and the experiments with it are very striking. 

The so-called ammonium-amalgam is therefore not 
an amalgam at all; ammonium is not proved to be a 
metal, and, if it be admitted that the monatomic rad- 
ical really exists in ammonium-amalgam, it is neither 
a solid nor a liquid, but a gas. 


The author then applies the same reasoning 
to the supposed new metal hydrogenium, as 
follows: 


The considerations regarding ammonium-amalgam 
are evidently equally applicable to Loew’s hydro- 
genium-amalgam ; both are only metallic froths. The 
expansion of palladium observed by Graham, on its 
absorption of hydrogen, is probably analogous to the 
case in question. In both cases the gases concerned 
are condensed by reason of their attraction to the 
metal; and if the molecules of palladium were made 
free to move, as those of mercury, it is probable that 
Graham’s hydrogenium alloy would become a palladic 
froth, more remarkable than the corresponding mer- 
curic froth. Many have erroneously supposed that 
hydrogen was conspicuous in its capability of being 
absorbed by metals, and thus have more readily been 
infused with the hydrogenium theory. Oxygen has 
an eminence over hydrogen in that property, and yet 
no one has a theory o REL Sper Iron absorbs 
carbonic oxide, but no one is bold enough to suggest 
that carbonic oxide is a metal. 


Researches on Vanadium.—Henry E. Roscoe, 
F. R. §., read before the Royal Society a series 
of papers on vanadium, and its compounds. 
Experiments had borne out the conclusion pre- 
viously announced, that vanadium would ab- 
sorb hydrogen ; and it appears that the amount 
of the gas taken up by it varies according to 
the state of division, first of the chloride from 
which the metal is prepared, and secondly and 
especially of the metal itself : 


The metal containing absorbed hydrogen slowly 
takes up oxygen on exposure to the air, water being 
formed and the metal undergoing oxidation to the 
lowest oxide, V.0. At this point the oxidation 


stops. ‘ 

The difficulty of obtaining metallic vanadium free 
from admixture of oxide has been again rendered 
evident. Perfectly pure tetrachloride was prepared 
in x emer and from this pure dichloride was made. 
On heating this to whiteness for forty-eight hours, a 
substance was obtained which gained, on oxidation, 
70.7 per cent. (vanadium requiring 77.79 percentage 
inerease), and, therefore, still contained a slight ad- 
mixture of oxide. 

The reducing action of sodium on the solid chlo- 
rides was next examined ; in this case, the reduction 
takes place away: in an aepophete of hydrogen at 
a red heat, and is best conducted in strong iron tubes. 
Explosions occur when sodium acts on the liquid tet- 
rachloride. The substance thus obtained was found, 
after lixiviation, to be free from chlorine, and on 
washing it separated into two portions—(1) a light 
and finely-divided: black powder (trioxide), which 
remains in suspension, and is soluble in hydrochlo- 
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ric acid ; and (2) a heavier gray powder, insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid, which soon deposits, and ean, by. 
repeated washing, be completely freed from the 
lighter trioxide. ‘This bright-gray powder consists 
of metallic vanadium, mixed with more or less oxide. 
If this metallic powder, after drying in vacuo, be re- 
duced at a low red heat in a current of pure hydro- 
gen, the powder, even when cold, on exposure to air 
or oxygen, takes fire spontaneously, water being 
formed, while the vanadium undergoes oxidation, 
forming the blue oxide, V,0,. A portion of metal 
exposed for some weeks to the air also slowly ab- 
sorbed oxygen, passing into the oxide, V2.0. 

The lecturer has proved that the substance sup- 
posed by Berzelius to be vanadium is not the metal, 

ut an oxide, and that the true atomic weight of the 
metal is 51.8. The vanadie acid, VO, of Berzelius 
hence, becomes V.0O;, corresponding to P:05 and 
As,0O5; and the above-mentioned isomorphism is 
fully explained, The suboxide of Berzclius is a tri- 
oxide, V20,; while the terchloride (VCl3) of Ber- 
zelius is an oxychloride, VOC], corresponding to 
Be Som of phosphorus, POC]. 
rof. Roscoe has succeeded in obtaining bro- 
mine and ioding compounds of vanadium, and also 
various metallic vanadates, He went on with his 
lecture by pointing out that the characters of the 
vanadates bear out the analogy of the vanadie acid 
with the highest oxides of phosphorus and arsenic; 
and stated, in conclusion, that vanadium, hitherto 
standing in no definite relation to other elements, 
must now be regarded as a member of the well-known 
triad class of elementary substances, comprising ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, boron, arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth. 

No such Element as Jargonium.—H. C. Sor- 
by, F. R. §., supposed that by spectroscopic 
analysis he had discovered a new element, which 
he called Jargonium, in that variety of the 
zircon known as the Ceylon jargon. (See An- 
NUAL Oycropapta for 1869.) About the same 
time, the alleged independent discovery of such 
an addition to the known elements was an- 
nounced in this country by Prof. Loew at a 
meeting of the New-York Lyceum of Natur 
History. Later experiments have convince 
Mr. Sorby of an error, and in 4 paper submitted 
to the Royal Society he explains how he was 
led into it, and to what causes the peculiar 
spectra of jargon are to be attributed. The 
facts which he presents show that the various 
spectra which seemed to indicate the presence 
of a new element, existing in three different 
physical conditions in jargon, are in reality 
characteristic of the two oxides combined with 
zirconia, or not in combination. He says: — 
‘‘In order to see the spectra of the zirconium- 
uranium compounds, it is requisite that their 
oxides should be combined in a crystalline 
condition. When both constituents.are melted 
in borax and are held in solution, or if, when 
crystals are deposited, any other substance re~ 
places either the zirconia or the oxides of 
uranium, the characteristic spectra cannot be 
seen. The most simple application of this test 
for uranium is in the case of various zircons. 
As much of the powdered mineral as will dis- 
solve should be melted with borax in a circular 
loop of platinum wire about 4 inch in diameter, 
so as to give a bead of moderate thickness. A 
little -boric acid should then be added, which 
not only tends to keep the uranium in the 


___ state of protoxide, but also facilitates the crys- 
__ tallization of the borate of zirconia, which is 
far less soluble when there is excess of boric 
acid. The bead should then be kept at a bright- 
re heat, just within the deoxidizing flame, 
~ until so much borax has been volatilized that 
small needle-shaped crystals begin to be de- 
yos' when it must be allowed to cool 
It should then be transparent, with 
uttered crystals, and the uranium all in the 
‘state of protoxide. On gently reheating it, 
‘the bead ought to suddenly turn white and al- 
2 dost opaque; and care must be taken not to 
heat it any more than is just requisite to cause 
- the borate to crystallize out, or else the uranium 
will rapidly pass into the state of peroxide. 
Such beads must be examined by strong direct 
light from the sun, or from a lamp of very 
_ great brilliancy, condensed on them by means 
~ of an almost hemispherical lens of about 4 inch 
focal length; and, in addition to the means de- 
scribed in my former paper, I have since found 
| it very convenient to place them over a hole 
in a black card, so as entirely to prevent the 
passage of any light which has not penetrated 
through them, even when so arranged in the 
focus of the microscope that the spectrum of 
their thin edges may be examined, if the centre 
be too thick and opaque. If thus properly 
prepared, the presence of more or less uranium 
will be shown by the greater or less intensity 
‘ of the absorption-bands of the spectrum de- 
seribed in my former paper. This test is so 
delicate that there is no difficulty in seeing the 
darker band in the green in the case of zircons 
which contain no more than one-tenth per cent. 
of uranic oxide; and I find that very few lo- 
calities yield this mineral so free from it that 
it cannot be easily detected. Those from Mi- 
ask, Siberia, are the only specimens in which 
I have not been able to recognize it. The 
| jargons from Ceylon contain an amount vary- 
up to about one per cent., although in no 
published analysis that I have seen is there any 
allusion to the presence of even a trace.” 

- Ozone.—O. Loew, in a contribution to the 
| Zeitschrift fir Chemie, after referring to the 
| well-known instances of the formation of ozone 
during slow combustion and oxidation, gives the 
| opinion that every act of oxidation, whether 
slow or rapid, is accompanied by the formation 
| of ozone just previous to the combination be- 

tween the substance to be oxidized and the 
«oxygen, a state of great activity taking place. 
The following experimentis described to prove 
_ ___ this dictum: A current of air is blown through 
_ arather wide glass tube toward the flame of 
_ a Bunsen gas-burner; and opposite the end of 
___ the tube, which is directed toward the flame, 
sa suitably-sized beaker-glass is held; and, after 
a few seconds, the blowing is discontinued 
and the beaker-glass simultaneously covered 
|} witha oe pike Wher the air contained in 
| __ the beaker-glass is tested, it will be found to 
emit the peculiar odor of ozone, to blue guaia- 
cum-paper, and to separate iodine from iodide 
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of potassium. The formation of ozone is great- 
est when the current of air is so strong as 
nearly to cause the extinguishing of the flame. 
The experiment succeeds with every other 
kind of flame, provided care be taken so to 
regulate the current of air as to exclude the 
presence of intermediate products of combus- 
tion, as, for instance, vapors of partly-consumed 
alcohol, if a spirit-flame be used, The author 
draws from his researches the following con- 
clusions: 1. Oxygen is first conve into 
ozone in every case where active combustion 
takes place. 2. Far more ozone is formed than 
is required for the keeping up of the process of 
complete combustion and oxidation of the oxi- 
dizable material. This surplus of ozone is, in 
all ordinary cases of combustion, destroyed, 
partly by the high temperature, and partly by 
the rush of cold air, and draught thereby 
caused, attending the combustion. 

M. August Honzeau gives a new method for 
the preparation of ozone, by treating binoxide 
of barium with sulphuric acid. The oxygen 
given is strongly ozonized. 

M. J. Jonglet has ascertained that nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, iodide of nitrogen, chlo- 
ride of nitrogen, and some other similar com- 
pounds, explode the very moment they are 
brought into contact with ozone: so that, for 
instance, a drop of nitro-glycerine, introduced 
into a vessel containing ozone, causes an in- 
stantaneous explosion. Picrate of potash gun- 
powder and ordinary gunpowder are slowly 
decomposed by ozone, a decomposition which, 
as regards the last-named substance, takes 
several weeks before it is perceptible. 

Chemical Action of Sunlight.—M. Bontemps, 
managing director of the crystal-glass works at 
Choisy le Roi, France, has found that within 
three months of exposure to sunlight the best 
and whitest glass made at St. Gobain is turned 
distinctly yellow; extra white glass (of a pe- 
culiar manufacture) becomes even more yellow, 
gradually assuming a color known as pelure 
@ oignon ; glass containing 5 per cent. of litharge 
is also affected, but far less perceptibly ; crystal 
glass made with carbonate of potash (the other 
varieties referred to contain carbonate of soda), 
litharge, and silica, not at all affected. English 
plate-glass, made by the British Plate-Glass 
Company, and exhibiting a distinctly azure- 
blue tinge, remains also unaffected. The author 
attributes this coloration, which begins with 
yellow and gradually turns to violet, to the 
oxidizing effect of the sun’s rays upon the pro- 
toxides of manganese and iron contained in 
the glass. 

A contributor to the American Gas-Light 
Journal writes: ‘‘We know that the plants, 
under the influence of the sunlight, reduce 
within their substance carbonic acid and water 
to organic compounds and organized tissues. 
We know further that the albuminous parts as 
well as some essential oils of plants contain 
sulphur, which doubtless comes from the sul- 
phates contained in the soil. As regards this 
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reduction of sulphuric acid in the plants, it 
seemed to me of some interest to try whether 
the sunlight possesses any reducing power 
upon the oxygen compounds of sulphur outside 
of vegetable tissues. For this purpose I ex- 
posed diluted sulphuric acid, solutions of sul- 
phates, sulphites, and aqueous sulphurous acid, 
under various. conditions, in sealed tubes, to 
the sunlight of last summer. With sulphurous 
acid only did I notice any change; and even 
the tubes containing this remained clear dur- 
ing two months, but after that time a change 
set in which slowly increased, and sulphur 
was deposited in a finely-divided state. Sul- 
phurous acid was thus gradually reduced to 
sulphur, but oxygen was not: liberated; an- 
other part of the acid haying been oxidized by 
it to sulphuric acid. It seems very singular 
that such a period (two months) was required 
to initiate this change; and it would appear 
that a previous absorption of a great amount 
of light was necessary to the separation of the 
first atom of sulphur, which was followed 
then, however, by more atoms at shorter in- 
tervals.” 

Artificial Gems.—M. Gaudin, who has de- 
voted many years to the production of artificial 
crystallized gems—especially rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds—has communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences some curious observa- 
tions on the effect of a powerful oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe blast. He says that alumina, by it- 
self, cannot serve for obtaining precious stones, 
owing to the tendency of this earth to devit- 
rify again. It does not become pasty before 
fusing, but liquefies at once, and is as fluid as 
water; and next volatilizes as if it were cam- 
phor. In order to render alumina viscous, 
quartz has to be added; but that impairs the 
crystallization, and also the hardness. The col- 
oration of the stones is another difficulty, since 
the enormously high temperature of the oxyhy- 
drogen blast acts upon several substances, such 
as compounds of gold, silver, palladium, and 
other metals, in a manner quite different from 
that of a furnace-fire. Copper is a protean 
substance in this aspect, and, by dexterous 
manipulations, may be used to produce many 
tints of color. Ouriously enough, manganese 
and nickel yield, at this high temperature, an 
orange-yellow coloration; and chromium, ex- 
posed to the reducing flame, gives a sky-blue, 
and, in the oxidizing flame, a deep green, which 
is smoked (enfumé), as it were, and has not 

‘even aremote resemblance to emerald green. 
This color can only be obtained by a special 
and very well-directed oxidizing manipulation 
from oxide of copper. 

M. Gaudin, in another paper read before-the 
Academy, remarks that it is far more difficult 
to obtain artificial crystallized gems in cruci- 
bles than by the use of the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe, and that only by the latter can real- 
ly ae stones, capable of resisting the file, be 
made, 

M. Zchweskofski, of Paris, claims to have 
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discovered some peculiar silicic and aluminous 
ethers; but it is not true, as is reported, that 
these yield on evaporation precious stones, and 
certainly not. diamonds. : 

Mineral Crystallization by Cold.—M. Colla 
has a theory of the crystallization of the dia- 
mond and other minerals by cold, which he 
explains in a note to Les Mondes, His theory 
is as yet confirmed only by the crystallization 
of tribasic phosphates of lime, which, he says, 
is an accomplished fact. The following is a 
summing up of his paper: The hydrate of 
the basic phosphate of lime becomes horny 
by desiccation, pulverulent on being boiled, 
and crystallizes by congelation. The pre- 
cious stones, which contain cavities filled 
with a liquid, are crystallized hydrates, and 
the liquid alluded to is a remnant of the wa- 
ter of the hydrate. A hydrate crystallizes 
in a manner different from that of the erystal- ~ 
lization of a saturated saline solution. The 
crystallization of a hydrate by cold (freezing) 
is a dissociation; the hydrated substance pre- 
cipitates entirely in crystalline state. Lastly, 
the author states that it is a contradiction, so 
to say, to try to obtain crystallized carbon 
(diamond) by means of heat. The author’s 
opinion concerning this crystalline carbon is 
that, at a very remote period of the existence 
of our globe, hail-storms of diamonds have ta- 
ken place. And to the paper a map is added 
indicating, by means of a curved line, the 
cercle diamantaire—i. e., the area within 
which diamonds are now to be found. Graph- 
ite is, according to the author, destroyed dia- 
mond—that is to say, diamond which has lost 
its crystalline state. 

Chlorine as a Refining Agent.—Mr. F. B. 
Miller, F. G. S., one of the assayers of the Syd- 
ney Royal Mint, has detailed to the Chemical 
Society the working results of his method of 
separating gold and silver directly by the 
agency of chemical gas. He says that atthe 
Sydney Mint 6,820,198 ounces of gold have 
been received for coinage from the date of its 
establishment, May, 1855, to December 31, 1868. 
The average composition of this gold would be 
about 944 per cent. of gold, 5 per cent. of sil- 
ver, and 3 per cent of base metals; the gross 
amount of silver contained in the gold would 
be about 834,190 ounces, so that about 24,750 
ounces of silver per annum have been lost to 
the colony for the want of a simple process of 
refinage. The gold now obtained in Queens- 
land, as also that now brought from New Zea- 
land, contains a much larger proportion of sil- 
ver, so that the present loss to the colony is 
more nearly 42,000 ounces per year. The ex- 
perience of the Sydney Mint proves that on the 
average there is a marked deterioration in the 
gold proceeding from Victoria, where the fine- 
ness is 96 per cent., northward through New 
South Wales; where the average is 93} per 
cent., to Queensland, average 87} per cent. 
The silver can now be readily separated by 
passing a stream of chlorine gas into the melt- 


ed gold for about an hour and a half, as it lies 
- in a crucible heated in an ordinary melting-fur- 
ace. The chlorine is at first rapidly absorbed, 
the process is completed when a brownish- 
vapor appears, The chlorine is con- 
ven y evolved from a self-acting generator, 
‘and 2,000 ounces of gold are readily refined in 
five hours, by three melting-furnaces,.98 per 
ent. of the gold being delivered ready for 
oinage on the same day. The gold thus re- 
in d peagaoed tough, and contains only about 
one per cent. of alloy. The ultimate loss 
of gold is found to be only 19 parts in 100,000; 
the loss of silver is 240 in 100,000. The cost 
_of refinage, including the above loss, but ex- 
juding rent of premises and expenditure, is 
4 ive farthings per ounce. Thesilver is obtained 
in the form of fused chloride, and is reduced to 
the metallic state by plates of zinc combined 
_ with slabs of the chloride into a galvanic ar- 
rangement, devised by Dr. Leibriss. In twen- 
 ty-four hours the chloride is completely re- 
- duced to the state of spongy silver, and 1,400 
or 1,500 ounces could thus be readily treated 
ina day. No acid is required, and the zinc 
consumed is only 25 per cent. of the chloride 
reduced. The whole process, having been 
. thoroughly tested at the time, is to be brought 
. into active operation at once. It is already 
| employed by some of the banks in Australia 
and New Zealand. 
| Anhydrous Fluoride of Silver. — George 
Gore, F. R. 8., read before the Royal Society a 
paper on the preparation and chemical behavior 
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of this salt of silver. He says that it is not 
_ decomposed by sunlight. It melts below a 
_ visible red heat, and forms a highly-lustrous, 
_ mobile, and jet-black fluid. In a state of semi- 
fusion or complete fusion it is rapidly decom- 
_ posed by the moisture of the air, with separa- 
tion of metallic silver, but not by dry air. - In 
such a state, with platinum electrodes, it con- 
ducts electricity freely, apparently with the 
facility of a metal, and without visible evolu- 
tion of gas, or corrosion of the anode. 


Hydrogen does not decompose the dry salt, even 
with the aid of sunlight; nor does a Pret Mec of that 
gas pamper oN an aqueous solution of the salt; but 

e dry salt is rapi yan perfectly decomposed by 
that gas at an incipient red heat, its metal being 
liberated. 

___ Nitrogen has no chemical effect upon the salt, even 
at a red heat, nor upon its aqueous solution. Dry 
ammonia gas is copiously absorbed — dry salt. 
_ In one experiment, the salt absorbed about 844 times 
its volume of the gas. The salt, in a fused state, is 
rapidly and perfectly decomposed by ammonia 
gas, and its silver set free. A saturated solution of 


_ strong aqueous ammonia. 

- en has effect neither upon the dry salt at 
‘15° C., or at a red heat, nor upon its aqueous solution. 
Steam perfectly and rapidly decomposes the salt at an 
incipient red heat, setting free all its silver. No 
_ chemical change took place on passing either of the 

oxides of nitrogen over the salt in a state of fusion. 
B apa og bo ba hydrofluoric-acid vapor over 
ectly anhydrous and previously-used fluoride 
_ of silver, at about 60° Fahr., distinct evidence of the 
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salt is also instantly and violently decomposed by - 


mee of an acid salt was obtained. This acid | 
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salt is decomposed by a slight elevation of tempera- 
ture. 

Numerous experiments were made to ascertain the 
behavior of argentic fluoride in a state of fusion, with 
chlorine ; and difficulties were encountered, in 
consequence of the extremely corrosive action of the 
substances when brought together in a heated state. 
Vessels of glass, platinum, gold, charcoal, gas car- 
bon, and purified phite, were vp ap he y 
heating the salt in chlorine, contained in closed ves- 
sels, formed partly of glass and ey of platinum, 
more or less corrosion of the glass took place, the 
chlorine united with the platinum and fluorine of 
silver to form a double salt, and a vacuum was pro- 
duced, By similarly heating itin vessels composed 
wholly of platinum, the same disappearance of 
chlorine, the same double salt, and a similar vacuum 
resulted. Also, by heating it in vessels composed 
partly of gold, an analogous double salt, the same 
absorption of chlorine, and production of rarefaction, 
was, produced, And, by employing vessels partly 
composed of purified graphite, anew compound of 
fluorine and carbon was obtained. 

Artificial Alizarine.—Mr. J. Wallace Youn 
has laid before the Glasgow Philosophic 
Society the results of experiments upon two 
kinds of artificial alizarine (the genuine arti- 
cle being the well-known extract from mad- 
der), one of Continental and the other of 
English manufacture. The former contained 
a large amount of colored matter, but farther 
purification was ‘necessary before it could be 
used asa madder-substitute. When mordanted 
cloth dyed with it was boiled with solution 
of soap, the colors were found to be rather 
fugitive. Cloth prepared for Turkey-red ab- 
sorbed the dye-stuff readily, but the same 
want of fastness was observed. When mixed 
with iron and albuminous mordants, and print- 
ed on in the way in which madder extract is 
used, the colors were found to be dull and not 
sufficiently: fast. A sublimate obtained from 
the dried paste closely resembled natural aliza- 
rine, but was rather lighter in color. It dyed 
mordanted cloth well, and withstood treatment 
with soap. The English-made madder-substi- 
tute yielded a red rather yellower than that 
yielded by natural alizarine, a black of equal 
if not superior quality to madder-black, but 
the chief difference was in the purple, which 
was rather slate-colored than any thing else, 
contrasting most unfavorably with the fine 
shade of color given by madder. The yellow- 
ness of the red seemed to depend pretty much 
on the proportion of tin salt used in the clear- 
ing. As with madder and its preparations, the 
development of the coloring matter of the 
artificial alizarine is increased by tanning ma- 
terials, as sumac, and deteriorated by chalk. 
The dried residue of the brown artificial aliza- 
rine liquid yielded by sublimation a crystalline 
body of a yellower shade than that of the 
crystals of the natural alizarine. In order to 
compare the artificial alizarine with the natural 
substance, and with purpurine, which is anoth- 
er madder extract, the author dissolved each 
of them in weak ammonia, and added barium- 
chloride ; they all yielded purplish precipitates. 
The natural alizarine precipitate was of a fine 
bluish-purple color, and the supernatant liquor 
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was almost quite clear; that from the artificial 
product was much redder, and the stpernatant 
liquid was highly-colored; the purpurine pre- 
cipitate was of a purplish-red color, The 
natural alizarine and purpurine precipitates 
did not seem to be much affected by being 
washed several times with cold water, but the 
artificial alizarine precipitates gradually dis- 
solved in the washing water, and finally disap- 
peared. Mr. Young thoroughly tested the 
dyeing powers of the new alizarine by com- 
paring the results produced upon mordanted 
cloth with equal weights of sublimed aliza- 
rine obtained from the two artificial prep- 
arations and from madder, and of purpurine; 
he showed the specimens of cloth so treated. 
Instead of the dark, full red given by the natu- 
ral substance, the artificial alizarine yielded 
only a yellowish-red, much like that of the 
purpurine. Its purple was of a slaty tint, but 
the chocolate and black differed very slightly 
from those of the natural alizarine. _The pur- 
purine scarcely gave any purple, and the same 
is true of the Continental and English madder- 
substitutes. Alcoholic solution of natural ali- 
zarine gives a fine purple color with copper 
acetate, and with the same reagent the artificial 
preparation gives a very red purple. No char- 
acteristic bands appear in the spectrum when 
artificial alizarine is used, and, therefore, pur- 
purine is shown to be totally absent. The 
author was not aware if any thing had been 
done toward establishing a formula for the new 
alizarine, but his opinion, arrived at after per- 
forming many practical experiments, was that 
there was some essential difference between 
the artificial and the natural substance. He 
had found no superiority in the new substance. 
In asupplement to the paper of which the fore- 
going is an abstract, Mr. Young said that the 
manufacture of artificial alizarine is carried out 
in two or three ways by Continental chemists, 
and, from the examination which has been made 
of the products, it would appear that some of 
them consist of a mixture of alizarine and pur- 
purine, in different proportions, and some of 
alizarine, or of a substance intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

New Explosive Powders (see AMErican AN- 
NnuAL Cyrotopzpra for 1869).—The new explo- 
sive agent, popularly called picrate powder, 
invented in France, and made under the pa- 
tronage of Napoleon’s government, has not yet, 
so far as known, been employed in war, or to 
_ any great extent in blasting. Its value and 
comparative safety are still matters of doubt. 
The Scientific Journal says of the new com- 
pound: 


It is most readily prepared by the double decom- 
osition of a soluble picrate of soda, magnesia, or 
ime, and a salt of pest or by the direct action of 

picrie acid upon ‘the carbonate of potassa. The ex- 
plosion of the picrate gives rise to an immense vol- 
ume of gaseous matter, as nitrogen, carbonic, and 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and the only solid residuum 
is a little carbon and carbonate of potassa. The 


smoke produced is very light and easily dissipated, 
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and the gaseous products are totally destitute of the 
corrosive and poisonous action of those of gunpow- 
der, with their thick, heavy, stifling smoke. Near] 
insoluble in cold water, there is no absorption o 
moisture from the atmosphere to deteriorate its qual- 
ity or destroy its yw as with gunpowder, so that 
it may be used in the dampest mines, where also the 
almost total absence of smoke and of noxious prod- 
ucts after explosion is a great recommendation. © 

Two varieties of the picrate powder are now man- 
ufactured, one for blasting, the other for fire-arms ; 
each made of various grades of strength, and adapted 
for special applications. For the first purpose, ni- 
trate of potash is used with the picrate; for the sec- 
ond, an additional es Soave charcoal, is employed, 
the latter being added to diminish the rapidity of the 
combustion and increase the projectile force. This 
can be regulated so as to be greater or less than that 
of gunpowder, while the blasting power is much 
greater than that of the latter substance. 

Our space will not permit us to go into more detail 
respecting this new powder, which is so easily made 
and kept unchanged, and can be made of any desired 
degree of strength, and in its explosion yields no 
deleterious or corrosive gases, blinding smoke, or 
acrid and troublesome residuum. It is nearly as 
cheap as, and less easily ignited by carelessness or ac- 
cident than, gunpowder. Of much greater blasting 
power, and quite equal to nitro-glycerine in this re- 
spect, it seems destined to play a very important part 
in mining operations, while the comparative absence 
of solid deposit renders its use in Pegi highly 
advantageous. The color is a brilliant yellow, an 
thus it it is easily distinguished among other sub- 
stances. It is also of varied application in pyrotech- 
nics, 

Mr. Perey A. Blake, of England, has pat- 
ented a powder which he calls the ‘‘ Safety 
Explosive Compound.” Its constituents are 
simply sulphur and chlorate of potash, in the 
proportions of one of the former to two of 
the latter. These substances can be kept sep- 
arately, in a dry powdered state, and mixed by 
sifting when required. This mixture has been 
known for years to detonate when struck with 
a hammer, but was useless as an explosive 
agent, because it merely burned slowly when 
fired by the ordinary fuses. The invention, 
therefore, consists in causing this compound 
practically to explode by the use of a peculiar 
kind of detonating tube, or percussion-cap, 
which renders it exceedingly serviceable for 
torpedoes, blasting, shells, blowing down pali- 
sades, and other similar appliances. The de- 
tonating tube to be employed is made of metal, 
about an inch in length, and about 5% of an 
inch in diameter, the bore being about 5 but 
the inventor does not confine himself exactly 
to these dimensions, as a larger or smaller tube 
can be used for the purpose. . First is intro- 
duced into it some of the compound, and well 
pressed down; next, some fulminating mer- 


_cury, and then a small quantity of detonating 


silver, and the rest of the tube may be filled 
up with meal powder. The end of the tube, 
which is filled with the compound, is to be 
placed in contact with the compound con- 
tained in the vessel to be fired, and the other 
end may be fired by any kind of ignition ap- 
paratus. 

M. Nobel, a Prussian engineer, has patented 
two new varieties of powder, composed as fol- 
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* 0 ys: 1. 68 parts of pulverized nitrate of 


12 of charcoal, of light texture; 20 of 
lycerine. 2. 70 parts of ba as 
ove; 10 of powdered resin, 20 of nitro- 
feorine. The charcoal should be carbonized 
} a low temporature, and, consequently, still 
ntain hydrogen. An addition of 5 to 8 
cent. of sulphur to either of the above 
ures gives a powder which fires more 
skly, but, at the same time, it increases the 
danger in the manufacture, carriage, and ap- 

ieation of the powder, which should not be 
ost sight of. The method of using these 
owders is to place them in cartridges, like 
ework-cases, covering the powder with a 
fulminant, mercury for scents before 
ng and priming. The cartridge has merely 
to be placed in the hole, and covered in the 
asual manner, and it may be fired either by a 


« 
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fuse, or the electric spark; in cither case the 
— cerine, 
_ instantaneously. To render carriage of the 

cartridges less dangerous, a little ordinary 


powder, acting on the nitro-gly- 
ames the whole of the contents 


gunpowder may be substituted for the mer- 
curial fulminant. 

The owners of the Nora-Gyttorp Mills, Swe- 
den, have invented a new kind of powder, con- 


taining, it appears, a mixture of nitrate of am- 


_ monia and nitrate of potash, with other ingre- 


_ dients not known to the public. 


This material 
is, according to some accounts, a more power- 


_ fal explosive than nitro-glycerine, and cannot 
be ignited, or made to explode, but by the im- 


a of a blow, or a falling weight, or by the 
etonation of a small cartridge containing 


- common gunpowder. Experiments made ata 
military establishment at Berlin with this pow- 


der. 
~ took 


der have proved that, while ordinary gunpow- 
gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, and dynamite, 
fire the moment flame is approached, this 
powder does not do so. As regards the effect 
of the impact of a blow of a falling weight 
(the same, of course, in each case), ordinary 
gunpowder requires for explosion that the 
weight fall from a height of between 4 and 5 
feet; nitro-glycerine, 14 foot; dynamite, 2} 
feet; and ammonia gunpowder, between 12 
and 15 feet. A sample having been sent to 
France from Berlin, did not, the author says, 
confirm the high opinion this substance is 
thought worthy of in Pruasia. 

Chemical Changes of Hides into Leather.— 
The Annales de Chimie et de Physique, for 


July, contains an essay by M. A. Mtintz on the , 


composition of skin, in which he mentions 
experiments, undertaken by him, to deter- - 
mine, from a theoretical point of view, the 
changes taking place in the conversion of 


hides during the process of tanning. Annexed 
_ is a summary of the paper: 


A piece of ox-hide which was being converted into 
leather for the soles of boots was selected as the most 
appropriate for the investigation, and the operations 
were commenced after cleansing and depilation, In 
these processes no chemical change would take Lines: 
except, perhaps, in cases in which lime is emp oyed 
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in the depilation, a small quantity of which is de- 
posited in the skin, but afterward removed by a 
solution of glucose, The following process of swelling 
consists in steeping the hides in an acid liquid for a 
time varying weeks to two or t 
months. This acid liquid contains acetic and lactic 
acids, and a small quantity of tannin: its effect is to 
distend the pores of the epidermis, and thus facili- 
tute the subsequent process of tanning. During the 
swelling so much water and other substances are 
absorbed that the hide increases in weight to such 
an extent that it is now as heavy as it was before 
the cleaning and depilation, the addition of dry mat- 
ter amoun to nearly 19 per cent.; a small quantity 
of mineral matter is lost, the augmentation being due 
to the addition of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
After eleven months in the tan-pit an increase of 
nearly 83. per cent. was observed; a small diminu- 
tion in the quantity of nitrogen took place, while 
the mineral constituents, and carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, were pr ig ep The organic materials 
added had exactly the same composition as those 
absorbed by the hide during swelling, but they differ 
much from the composition of tannin. The author 
believes that the loss of nitrogen during the tanning 

rocess is due to a decomposition of part of the 
eather, for ammonium salts were found in the liquor 
from the tan-pits. The structure of leather is also 
very different from that of skin; while the latter is 
fibrous, the former is spongy; skin will absorb three 
or four times its weight of water, swelling considera- 
bly, but leather scarcely absorbs one and a half time 
its haps and without increase of volume; 100 
parts of skin by treatment with boiling water leave 
8.35 of insoluble matter, the rest being converted 
into gelatine; the residue from leather under the 
same circumstances is about 48 per cent. The com- 
pound obtained by the action of tannic acid on gela- 
tine differs very much in composition and properties 
from leather. A description is given of a process for 
the estimation of tannic acid; and M. Mintz an- 
nounces the observation that the residue, after boil- 
ing skins with water, contains a substance dissolved 
by Schweitzer’s cupro-ammoniacal reagent, and thus 
resembling cellulose, but containing about 15 per 
cent. of nitrogen. The author next gives an account 
of the composition of the mineral substances present 
in skin and in leathers, and points out the changes 
produced during the tanning. He concludes that the 
tannic acid is partially converted into more oxi- 
dized compounds, as gallic acid, glucose, lactic, ace- 
tic, formic, carbonic acids, and most probably pro- 
pionic acid, the remaining ‘less oxidized residue con- 
verting the skins into leather. 


Preparation of Anthracen—Dr. J. Gessert 
gives what he considers to be the best method 
of preparing anthracen, as follows: Anthra- 
cen is found in that portion of the distillation 
of coal-tar, commonly called “‘green grease,” 
which is composed of about 80 per cent. of 
the heavy oil naphthaline, and 20 per cent. of 
anthracen. The semifluid grease is first 
placed in a centrifugal machine, in order to 
expel, mechanically, as much as possible of 
the oil; the residue is heated to 40°, and 
pressed, preferably between hot plates. The 
cake thus obtained (crude anthracen, contain- 
ing 60 per cent. of that substance) is purified 
by boiling with light tar-oil (coal-tar naphtha), 
or with petroleum naphtha. The pasty mass 
is again placed in the centrifugal machine, to 
remove the last traces of heavy oil, and the 
material next submitted to sublimation. In 
order to test the green grease for the quantity 
of anthracen, from 5 to 10 grms. of that sub- 
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stance are taken, placed between folds of fil- 
tering-paper, and pressed between hot plates; 
the remainder of the substance is repeatedly 
boiled with alcohol, washed with cold alcohol 
upon a filter, and next dried and weighed. 
The fusion-point of the mass should be, as 
near as possible, 210°. The author says that 
sulphide of carbon is not well suited for the 
purification of anthracen, because that sub- 
stance is too readily soluble in that fluid. 
100 parts of alcohol dissolve, when cold, 0.6 
parts of anthracen; 100 parts of cold benzol 
dissolve 0.9 parts of anthracen; and 100 parts 
of sulphide of carbon dissolve 1.7 parts of 
anthracen. 

Improved Method of making Lead Paints.— 
A patent has been received ‘by Messrs. Dale 
& Milner, of England, for the invention of an 
improved method of manufacturing white-lead 
(carbonate) by the action of the soluble acid 
carbonates of the alkalies on litharge, hydrated 
oxides of lead, or insoluble basic salts of lead. 
The patentees propose to carry out their in- 
vention in two ways, and, when soda is the 
substance chosen, they proceed—1. By mix- 
ing litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or insol- 
uble basic salts of lead, with an equivalent of 
bicarbonate of soda, together with sufficient 
water to form a stiffish paste. This mix- 
ture is ground in a suitable mill, small quanti- 
ties of water being from time to time added 
as may be found requisite until the change of 
the lead bodies into carbonates is complete. 
The paste is now well washed with water, 
and the supernatant liquid which contains 
monocarbonate of soda is separated from the 
white-lead by filtration, and boiled down to 
dryness, and disposed of as soda-ash; or it 
may be crystallized; or it may be again con- 
verted into bicarbonate of soda, by treatment 
with carbonic acid, and used to convert fur- 
ther quantities of lead oxides, or insoluble 
basic salts of lead, into carbonates. Instead 
of grinding, the lead oxides, or insoluble basic 
salts of lead in a fine state of division, may 
simply be mixed with bicarbonate of soda and 
water and left to themselves, when the con- 
version into carbonates goes on in the same 
manner, only much more slowly. 2. They 
mix litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, or basic 
salts of lead, with caustic soda, monocarbonate 
of soda, or acid carbonates of soda, and suffi- 
cient water to form a stiffish paste. The mix- 
ture is now introduced into a suitable closed 
mill, and during the grinding a stream of car- 
‘ bonic-acid gas is passed into it. After con- 
version of the lead bodies into carbonates, they 
are washed with water, and the supernatant 
liquid treated as before described. In carry- 
ing out their process, by this secondly de- 
scribed method, the patentees do not bind 
themselves to any particular proportion of 
lead oxides and soda, but equivalents of each 
answer very well. The quantity of the soda 
salts may, however, be reduced with advan- 
tage if found desirable. Grinding may also 
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be dispensed with, by mixing the lead oxides 
or insoluble basie salts of lead in a fine state 
of division with the caustic soda, monocar- 


bonate or acid carbonates of soda, as described, 


and exposing the mixture in a suitable room 
to the action of carbonic acid. Artificial heat 
accelerates the conversion, both in the first 
and secondly described operations, but is not 
essential to their success. The patentees claim 
the manufacture of carbonate of lead by the 
action of acid carbonates of the alkalies on 
litharge, hydrated oxides of lead, and insolu~ 


ble basic salts of lead, either by direct addi- ” 


tion, as described in their first part, or indi- 
rectly by the mixture of the lead oxides with 
the caustic alkalies, or their monocarbonate 
or acid salts, and their conversion into bicar- 
bonates during the time they are in contact 
with the litharge, hydrated oxides, or insol- 
uble basic salts of lead. 
Manufacture of Sulphide of Carbon.—In 
1840 rectified sulphide of carbon cost per kilo- 
gramme fifty francs, in 1848 eight franes, and 
now by the improved method of manipulation 
only fifty centimes. The apparatus employed 


consists of vertical retorts made of the same 


kind of clay as is in use for glass pots, lined in- 
ternally with a glaze composed of one hundred 
and thirty parts of flint glass, twenty parts of 
carbonate of soda, and twelve parts of boracic 
acid fused together, and next pulverized and 
painted on the inside of the retorts with gum- 
water (at the first heating of the retorts this 
mixture yields a glaze which entirely closes the 
pores of the material, thus preventing escape 
of vapors and gases); four of these retorts are 
set in one oven made of brickwork, and are 


heated by a properly-constructed furnace; the 


retorts are provided with the necessary tubes 
for the abduction of the vapors of the sulphide 
of carbon, and the introduction of the charges 
of sulphur and charcoal; the operation once 
commenced is continuous, since the retorts last 
for at least six months; the consumption of 
sulphur per retort amounts to 125 kilogrammes 
in twenty-four hours, introduced in charges of 
155 grammes each, every three minutes time; 
the vapors of the sulphide of carbon are col- 
lected and condensed in vessels made of zinc 
or sheet-iron, and shaped like flattened-down 
casks, and entirely covered over with cold wa- 
ter constantly refreshed, while the contrivance 
is so arranged as to keep the sulphide under 
water also (its specific gravity is 1.265). The 
most suitable temperature for this manufac- 


“ture is bright-red heat; the raw liquid ob- 


tained has to be redistilled, and this opera- 
tion is conducted in large iron vessels, which 


contain some 5,000 kilogrammes atthe same 


time and communicate with six worm con- 
densers; steam is used for heating by means 
of a serpentine-coiled set of pipes, and the 
liquid is heated to 48°; near the end of the 
distillation the temperature is raised to 100°, 
in order to drive off a raw product con- 
taining very much sulphur dissolved; in the 


(3 


* distillatory apparatus some sulphur remains, 
is removed and again applied. It ap- 
rs | hat this industry has become very ex- 


d and is carried on with great success in 


as-Furnace for Chemical Operations.—Mr. 
as Griffin, in the Journal of the Chemical 
yoiety, describes a new gas-furnace for chem- 
eal operations at a white heat which does not 
require a blowing-machine. The gas is sup- 
lied to this furnace through a bundle of six- 
teen Bunsen’s burners, the upper ends of 
ich are surrounded by a metal jacket fitting 
‘Into aperforated clay plate supported on a tri- 
pod en large crucibles are to be employed, 
aplumbago cylinder, open at both ends and 
yp srced with holes, is proses on the clay plate, 
the conical crucible being supported by the 
a rendof the cylinder. The crucible and 
a umbago cylinder are surrounded by a fire- 
_ @lay cylinder resting on three bronze pace 
ed on the lower plate. The cylinder is 
closed at the top by a clay plate, through 
which a flue is so made that the current of 
spent gases is bent twice at right angles before 
escaping into the sheet-iron chimney; the ob- 
ject of this flue is to check the stream of gas, 
which would otherwise be so great as to cool 
the furnace very considerably. When small 
crucibles have to be heated, they must be sup- 
ported on a grate consisting of a clay plate 
with a cusped aperture. By means of this fur- 
nace, ingots of cast-iron 41bs. in weight have 
been fused in 2} hours, starting with a cold 
furnace; when the furnace is hot, 5 Ibs. could 
_ be fused in the same time; the quantity of gas 
used is 33 cubic feet per hour. The cylindri- 
eal body of the furnace may be replaced by 
one of an oval shape, and containing a muffle 
in which many operations may be performed, 
the Senpersiate inside the muffle being suffi- 
- ciently elevated to fuse silver, gold, and copper. 
+ Composition of Iron-Rust.—Dr. Crace Oal- 
vert, in a communication to the Chemical So- 
ciety on this subject, says that he had lately 
analyzed samples of rust from two different 
places, and found both specimens to be com- 
posed as follows: 
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Mlonide off iron... 2. iwewieds waves. t 92.99) 

Protoxide of iron. .5..4.....c00ccseccecsees 6.177 
Carbonate of iron.............ccececcecces 0.617 
Carbonate of lime.................c.000ee 0.295 

UCR, 353.003 Ft Poet Fecha otic ne cr Phe 0.011 
AMMOOIN. oS cusedctosteirewadech teen traces 

- 100.000 


: This result induced the author to inquire to 
which of the constituents of the atmosphere 


the formation of rust is chiefly due. To this. 


_ end, clean blades of steel and iron were put 
_ into tubes filled respectively with oxygen, ox- 
_ ygen and a little carbonic acid, oxygen and 
‘moisture, ete. The blades were introduced 
__ into the tubes, which then were filled, over 
_ mercury, with oxygen. But this proved an 
unsatisfactory method, inasmuch as always 
some globules of mercury remained adhering 
to the iron, whereby a galvanic action was pro- 


erene 
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duced, which, of course, induced a rapid oxida- 
tion. To avoid this, the tubes were filled sim- 

ly by displacement of the atmospheric air. 

he blades were then left exposed to the ac- 
tion of the different agents for a period of four 
months, The results were as follows: 

Blades in dry oxygen.—No oxidation. 

Blades in moist oxygen.—Out of three ex- 
periments, only in one a slight oxidation. 

Blades in dry carbonic acid,—No oxidation. 

Blades in moist carbonic acid.—Slight in- 
crustation of a white color, Out of six experi- 
ments, two did not give this result. 

Blades in dry carbonic acid and oxygen.— 
No oxidation. 

Blades in moist carbonic acid and oxygen.— 
Most rapid oxidation. 

Blades in dry oxygen and ammonia.—No 
oxidation. . ; 

Blades in moist oxygen and ammonia.—No 
oxidation. 

_ These facts led the author to assume that it 
is the presence of carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere, and not oxygen or water vapor, which 
determines the oxidation of iron. 

The author next investigated the behavior 
of iron in water into which, successively, oxy- 
gen, carbonic acid, a mixture of the two gases, 
etc., were conducted. The results were analo- 
gous to those above mentioned, inasmuch as 
the most effective oxidation took place when a 
mixture of oxygen and carbonic acid was in- 
troduced into the water. The action com- 
menced immediately, and, in a short time, a 
dark precipitate covered the bottom of the ves- 
sel, The oxidation, in these cases, was not 
due to the fixation of the oxygen dissolved in 
the water, but to oxygen liberated from the 
water by galvanic action; the occurrence of 
hydrogen collected above the liquid in the bot- 
tles proved this sufficiently. 

Analysis of Ooze or Chalk-Mud.—Mr. James 
Mahony, of Glasgow, has analyzed a sample of 
ooze, or fine white mud, procured from the 
comparatively level plateau between Ireland 
and America, at.a depth of 2,435 fathoms. 
Part of the sample was air-dried and a small 
portion put, when fresh, into methylated spirit. 
The analysis is as follows: 


este BOCES O TREE OL Ee Er ACES OLY 26.60 


Peroxide of iron and phosphates............... 3.80 
PF POLITICS OF ARON, ccc ccansmeeiand se hes caod orn 0.08 
Carbonate of lime... 02... vee eee cece cece eens 58.80 
Carbonate of magnesia...............ccececeees 1.76 
Bainhsete Oem 0s. d<yh ch. Valasagveh cus eocasen 
BOMDIS WEIS. sn ccch tan ths bieds pens odestecaves 4, 
Organic Water fi 420 SO ie ek 2.30 
WOE th fe vcs Bhs stasis iv keer’ ca savas tides 2.50 
100.04 


The silica was found under the microscope to con- 
sist chiefly of minute structureless fragments, some 
of them being crystalline. A small number of dia- 
toms were also found. The calcic carbonate consisted 
of larger orgsulsnys (class Foraminifera), some still 
containing the small particle of jelly-like matter, con- 
pea the animal substance of these o 
and called sarcode by Dujardin. These doubtfess 

ielded the organic matter noted in the analysis. 

he soluble salts were accounted for by the evapora- 


nisms, 
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tion of the sea-water with which the mud was 
charged when taken up. Over the North-Atlantic 
sea-bed the chalk formation is in continued progress, 
the identity of the ooze with chalk, both chemically 
and organically, being very apparent. The silicious 
grains have their counterpart in the layers of flint 
seen in the chalk-cliffs—probably formed by the 
aggregation of minute particles round a central nu- 
cleus—while the species of minute shells found in the 
‘ooze are in many cases identical with those entombed 
long ages ago. 


New Volatile and Saccharine Substance.— 
M. Gerard has found in the caoutchouc im- 
ported into France from Gaboon (West Coast 
of Africa) a substance which he calls Dambo- 
nite. Itis a white-colored solid body. Taste 
sweet; very soluble in water; difficultly so in 
absolute alcohol; fuses at 190°; and may be 
sublimed at 200° to 210° without decomposi- 
tion. In its crystalline state, its formula is 
CsH;0.6: When submitted to the action of 
fuming hydriodic acid, it is split up into Dam- 
bose and iodide of methyl; CsHsO.+HI= 
OcH.Oc+C2HsI. Dambose is an anhydrous 
glucose, capable of crystallization, insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. 

Soluble Glass.—The uses of this remarkable 
substance are extending. In Germany and 
England it is very largely employed in the 
manufacture of artificial building-stone, ground 
chalk and marble being mixed with it into a 
paste, which readily hardens. Large barracks 
have been constructed in Vienna solely of such 
materials, and the cathedral tower in that city 
was thoroughly repaired by it, in the only 
way possible, considering the great height 
of the edifice and the extent to which it had 
fallen into decay. Prof. Joy, in the Journal of 
Applied Chemistry, mentions various uses for 
soluble glass as follows: 

“Marble and dolomite immersed in a solu- 
tion of soluble glass, and the operation re- 
peated a number of times, take up an appre- 
ciable quantity of silica and become so hard 
that they are capable of taking a fine polish. 


Attempts to employ such stones for lithog-° 


‘raphy have been made, but not altogether 
with success, Artificial stone can be prepared 
as follows: 

‘‘Well-washed and gently-heated sand is 

stirred into a warm solution of soluble glass 
until a proper consistence has been reached 
for pouring it into a mould. After it has ‘set 
it is removed from the frame, which ought. to 
have been previously oiled, and is left to dry 
in an airy place. To avoid too great a con- 
‘ sumption of water-glass, a stone or brick. can 
be put in the centre of the mould. It is also 
possible to stir in pebbles and to use earthy 
colors in imitation of marble and conglomer- 
ate. Such artificial material becomes very 
hard, and is adapted to pavements, hearths, 
and building-purposes. 

“Soluble glass can be used in the manufac- 
tuxe of paper-hangings, for printing on paper 
and woven fabrics, or for attaching gold and 
silver powder to any kind of object. 
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“‘ Hydraulic lime can be prepared by mixing 
in fine powder 10 to 12 parts by weight of dry 
soluble glass and 100 parts of lime—this af- 
fords a ready way of preparing a hydraulic 
cement from ordinary lime, which is always 
available. 

‘* Wood and timber and other porous sub- 
stances, after being boiled for several hours in 
soluble glass, then exposed in tanks containing 
lime-water or chloride of calcium and mag- 
nesia, and left to dry, become highly vitrified 
and incombustible. Railroad-ties, ship’s timber, 
house and bridge beams, have been treated in 
this manner with entire success. 

“The silicate is also used for penetrating 
fire-brick and clay, and for cementing the 
walls of furnaces, 

‘“ When stirred up with chloride of calcium 
and used for luting down the covers of cru- 
cibles, it answers an excellent purpose. 

‘As a species of lubricator, and to preserve 
the elasticity of leather, soluble glass has a 
ready application.” 

Analysis of Soot.—Mr. W. R. Hutton, manu- 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, has made anal-_ 
yses of London and Glasgow soots with the 
following results : 


London. Glasgow, 
PHONG tec b now aacceins ees Ralls 53.18 35. 
Abe a UL WS jE gee AM Rk Pe tage 18.00 15.0 
MHUIOD AS ee eee ohne e+ 1.75 2.8 
Potash A148 Need, Faisal 0.20 0.3 
BOdAAS Wiss uy RU Tek Fe 0.34 0.3 
ABN 354 shes sin oid bigs ba a nae bod MATS 1.00 0.8 
MaOTOBIA. 5 Hii o hades evie sides ones 0.80 trace 
Phosphate of Lime and Alumina 2.08 3.2 
TORS ce ceeounghasccacnersurees 0.40 0.7 
Sulpbaric Ree ies ss can ck eee 4.60 "9 
faring) HSM VARA trace. 0.4 
pp phecresoa STE Sad det Merabere 0.25 none. 
Carvonic Weird .isich «sa olsvs'- beanie y 0.70 trace. 
BANG 1. ks cceswuve eet AA ne "14.40 25.7 
WAtOd oa ca'eninie stp saat themnuas 2.80 "2 
POA? Sess sacs ae e ieee 100.00 100.60 


The genuineness of the London soot Mr. 
Hutton was able to guarantee, but he feared 
that the Glasgow soot which he had examined 
had been adulterated, judging from the large 
percentage of sand and water in it. The large 
proportion of sulphuric acid in the latter soot 
might be accounted for by the sulphurous 
quality of the Scotch coal, and the great num- 
ber of chemical works in Glasgow. A con- 
siderable quantity of soot is shipped from . 
Great Britain to the West Indies, to be used 
for the growth of the sugar-cane, its price 
there being 80s. to 40s. a ton. Not more than 
500 tons are gathered in Glasgow per annum, 
and the value of it never exceeds £1,000. 

Taking the waste of fuel, the loss of the nitrogen 
of the coal, the destruction of property, and the per- 
sonal discomfort resulting from smoke and soot, he 
found that there was no ited but rather a great 
loss instead. As a practical solution of the ‘‘ smoke 
nuisance,”? Mr, Hutton briefly sketched a plan b 
which macticaly, smokeless fires might be obtained, 
while all the volatile compounds could be sepa 
collected, and be got in a form fit for utilization. He 
would distil the coal before burning, stopping short 
the process of distillation at such a stage as would 
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permit 20/t coke to bo formed—that is, fixed carbon Utilization of Sewage.—In a paper submitted 
_ With & sufficient amount of volatile matter in it to to the British Association, Mr. David Forbes, 


or it slightly inflammable. The other useful yp ps maintained that the mechanical treat. 
“ yee ee Mavi daper er? gy one ment of wife geht at best pul effected a 


ton: f daily, that amount would yleld mere filtration, everywhere failed to puri- 
ip round numbers: 


fy sewage-water, so that it might be properly 


* 


COKG.... sees eee rens Ley toes. allowed to flow directly into living streams, 

ale Se OL oem sno -gnlious. without detriment to the public health. The 
_ Ammoniacal Water...,.. 80,000 4 

Deetcaisetteer ahd 6,600,000 cubic feet, more purely chemical processes, such as the 


ducting the ash, the fixed carbon would be re- treatment of lime alone, or in combination 
eed to 1,329 tons. Mr. Hutton calculated that the with chloride of iron, alum, sulphate of alu- 


‘goke and the other products would realize £742, while mina, and the so-called ABO process, were 
rir pe pet head ok Deg £143 she regarded as failures, since it could be shown 


on to all the other advantages which would result not only that the affluent water had not been 
i the complete combustion of the fuel. Thecoke sufficiently purified, but that the sewage-ma- 
Would be such a material as would be available alike pyre obtained was of so low an agricultural 
Taisen, eee.” ost hg ie thna saeco caper i mal value as to preclude its employment elsewhere 
ag’ : : 4 : than in the immediate neighborhood of the 
_ Uses of Glycerine.—The essential principle sewage-works. Mr. Forbes recommended an 
of fat enters into Lene useful te to a degree entirely new’ method of treatment, called the 
far more important t oe employment os © phosphate process, based on the property 
ee a ee h crcl. L of which hydrated phosphates have of combining 
om Cheiai oy aie ’ fo the vere oe with organic matter, while the ammonia also 
plied | ri thus refers to some of the Gan he precipitated in the condition of the 
commercial and domestic purposes for which Gonble phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 
it is used : The process was shown experimentally with 


Housekeepers will be glad to know that, if tubs Liverpool sewage, and consisted merely of 
and pails are saturated with glycerine, they will not : (pis ie ° Fi 
shrink and dry up, the hoopa will not fall off, and #dding a solution of certain phosphates, chiefly 


there will be no necessity for keeping these articles Of alumina, in sulphuric or ydrochloric acid, 
soaked. Butter-tubs ase fresh and sweet, andcan to the sewage, and afterward a little milk of 
- be used a second time. Leather treated with it also lime barely sufficient to neutralize the acid and 


eee remand is ne jms stied b ang Sindeeiee give a faint alkaline reaction to the sewage; + 


from scented woods, from bark, from gums, there ¢VYen if tinctorial matters of great intensity 
appears to be nothing better than glycerine, and this (ink was added in the experiments) were pres- 
use of it is constantly on the increase, as the most ent, the liquor became immediately discolored, 
delicate odors are perfectly preserved in it. the supernatant liquor resting quite clear 


A soft into which i t - at 
stituent, i. “highly pilged gy Sold wenaeaes ‘hen the above a precipitate of the phosphates, along 


hands become chapped, and can be used for washing With all the insoluble matter and a large por- 
--in hard water. Bes tion of the soluble organic matter and am- 
For wounds and soresrand bites of venomous in- monia originally contained in the sewage. 


seets, glycerine is found to be a mast valuable sub- cae ice: 
goose it — nites the ere of the bi > ree so although shee nn alte 2 
or it can be used to carry the remedies to coun- ; F 
Each tha effects of poison. re is to have extracted the entire amount of the am-~ 
To preserve animal substances from decay, glyce- monia and other matter valuable for agricul- 


Tine is now substituted for alcohol in collections of tyre from the sewage, or effected an absolute: 


histo d it i loyed to k Rhy ss 
articles of food trom staderirolnd f nae batt hencae | purification of the affluent water, believed that, 

As it requires an intense cold to freeze it, even 3 the water so purified was free from any 
when mixed with its own bulk of water, itis largely nauseous taste, so that it could be drunk with- * 
rebsten eenda-oh eee G seplekeetoiitobeloniiy and Cut repugnance, was devoid of smell, and did 
‘we Net a tepage Ye ‘ 7*, not putrefy or emit any disagreeable odor even 
Eg cel anseter coe ey fi oa when left standing in an open vessel during 

Delicate chronometers, clocks, and watches, are the whole of the preceding hot summer, it 
lubricated with it, Copyi ng-Daper and wall-paper, had been sufliciently purified by the phos- 
conse, Saucy bores, dng see byasmall phate an to permit of its being directly 
Miitaiasctasy, toe the prdsstwauin df-pilla, 10 mix Un off into rivers without detriment to the 
with manysu stances, in compounding prescriptions, fish in them or the health of the inhabitants: 
and = more ways ep can cally BS remembered, On Cae ate i ie Vikas 

cerine now plays an impo P elative Purity of Air.—Dr. Angus: Smit 
rnb ari i say th hat wath fen ie Inspector under the British Chemical Act, has 
fo prevent the gypsum from adhering to the sides of published analyses of air taken in various parts 
fhe mould. mils a ree” OF England and Scotland, in dwelling-houses; 
In dyeing with some of our beautiful organic col- factories, theatres—in streets, in parks and other 


ors, glycerine is extensively employed with the best. open places, and in mines. is researches 
a chemistry it is used to prevent the precipitation show that out-door air does differ in different 


| hI of the heavy metals by the alkalies, and is thus are- Places in the amount of oxygen, but the dif- 
agent in analysis. ferences are only slight when stated in pers 
» 


Vou. x.—7 a 
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centages, the streets of London having an 
atmosphere apparently alrnost as pure as the 
hills of Scotland. We subjoin his tables for 
oxygen and carbonic acid: 

OXYGEN. Per cent. 


N. E. sea-shore and open heath (Scotland)...7.... 20.9990 
Tops of hills (Scotlan 


Be Pee ow coe et nel eRe REO 20.9800 
In the stiburb of Manchester in wet weather...... 20.9800 
In the suburb of Manchester in wet weather...... 20.9600 
Se son's, Anticuas.,..2.-.. -as.aqupsabe cosh ange 20.9500 
In the outer circle of Manchester, not raining .... 20.9470 
Low parts of Perth....... bisa baa SIO pie dirs Glare « Deas 9350 
Swampy places, favorable weather, France and 

Bwitwerland.: 2... 24. .ds eeesetes fees i to 20.9500 
In fog and frost in Manchester.............-++.... 20.9100 
London, open places, SUMMEF.....+......+-++2 005 20.9500 
In a sitting-room which felt close, but not exces- 

Sively 80... 5. US. sesahe tere eea ste coer dee scars 8800 
In a small room with petroleum-lamp............. 20.8400 
Ditto, after Me hantee arse oye aticch pean cs os oss, 20.8300 
Pit of theatre, 11.80 P. M.. ............ FAA AE RSS 20.7400 
Gallery, 40,8097 Wiig. ce hig beled din's thieves Dap ae cesarde 20.8600 
About backs of houses and closets..............-- 20.7000 


In large cavities in metalliferous mines (average 

OL TRANG). wie uisn ns Sen dkny sascha eine DS6ek vn ok 20.7700 
In currents in metalliferous mines (average of 

PUY oe gis apes iis ape tines ss Saebwenhsee hs waree 20.6500 
Court of Queen’s Bench, February 2, 1866......... 20.6500 
Under shafts in metalliferous mines (average of - 

TBAUY «co cece ces roe WAL « 2s katate vosals ea.0n% slo 


In sumps or pits in @ Mine...............0. cece eee 20.1400 
When Candles 70 Out. 25.2: cs ssigecsecccncsce sane 18.5000 
The worst specimen yet examined in a mine...... 18.2700 
Very difficult to remain in for many minutes...... 17.2000 


CARBONIC ACID 


In mines—largest amount found in Cornwall...... 2.5000 
Average of 839 analyses. ........ ccs ccceceeesceseeee -7850 
In theatres, worst parts, as much a8............... 3200 
In WOrESHODS, GOWN G00... waite s comcscakipecancneeies 3000 
AVOUGIMIGUGNE es. Soc cio ne ce cise hese si celsssoeaee 0774 
During fogs in Manchester.................00eeeeee 0679 
Manchester streets, ordinary weather..... ........ -0403 
Where Bela Deptt. cixed iw eseusvees ears enints sets -0369 
On the Thames at London.................0..00005 0343 
In the London parks and open places.............. 0301 
TIO BUCCE sooo peat biesee saudisivdcsoesunvesadies> 0380 
On hills in Scotland from 1000 to 4406 ft. high...... 0332 
At the bottom of the same hills .................... 0341 
BUR Delow 1.000 Tend <0 sees 4c Seis ave csnacba tneciicas 0337 
Hills between 1,000 and 2,000 ft .................... 0834 
Hills between 2,000 and 3,000 ft ..............00.005 0332 
FiDa BOG VSB 000 M6, dni sinh s cvabires aavernc sn sos eedet 10836 


Poisonous Cosmetics.—Toward the close of 
1869 Dr. Sayre, of New York, sent to Dr. Har- 
ris, Sanitary Superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan District, a pamphlet describing three cases 
of lead-palsy, produced by a variety of cos- 
metic called ‘“* Bloom of Youth.” This led 
eventually to an official investigation of a great 
number of hair-tonics, washes, and restoratives, 
lotions, enamels, and skin-powders, with high- 
sounding and captivating names, manufactured 
or sold in the city. It was conducted by Prof. 
©. F. Chandler, chemist to the Board of 
Health. His examination was for mineral 
poisons only; not for injurious vegetable or 
animal substances, as for example cantharides, 
which he has reason to believe are sometimes 
employed. Analyses were made of seventeen 
varieties of preparations for the hair, six of 
complexion-washes, six of enamels for the 
skin, seven of skin-powders. The latter con- 
sist of carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, clay, or “French chalk,” either singly 
or mixed. The following is Prof. Chandler’s 
summing up: 

“1, The hair-tonics, washes, and restora- 
tives, contain lead in considerable quantities ; 
they owe their action to this metal, and they 
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are consequently highly dangerous to the 
health of persons using them. 

“9. With asingle exception, which contains — 
corrosive sublimate, the lotions for the skin 
are free from lead and other injurious metals. 

‘*3. The enamels are composed of either car- 
bonate of lime, oxide of zinc, or carbonate of 
lead, suspended in water. The first two class- 
es of enamels are comparatively harmless, as 
harmless as any other white dirt when plas- 
tered over the skin to close the pores and pre- 
vent its healthy action. On the other hand, 
the enamels composed of carbonate of lead 
are highly dangerous, and their use is very cer- 
tain to produce disastrous results to those who 
patronize them. 

“4, The white powders for the skin are harm- 
less, except in so far as their application may 
interfere with the healthy action of the skin.” 

Adulterated Aniline Dyes.—Dr. 8. Dana 
Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, report- 
ed to the Chemical News (American edition) 
an instance of adulteration in aniline dyes, 
which had come under his notice: 

“Tt consists of fine granulated sugar, and 
each particle or crystal is so well covered with 
a thin film of the true aniline dye as to pro- 
duce a very good imitation, in color and form. 

“The first instance was a case of sixty pounds 
of Hoffman’s Violet, which was sold for about 
six dollars per pound, without discovery. . It 
contained more than half its weight of this 
colored sugar, the remainder being ordinary 
crystals of aniline violet. 

‘These dyes have not been heretofore so ex- 
tensively adulterated, and although this fraud 
may be easily detected, still it is a dangerous 
one, and one against which dyers and colorers 
should be cautioned.” 

Test as to the Adulteration of Milk.—Prof. 
Chandler, chemist to the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, made a valuable report on milk 
sold in New York, in which he said that water 
was, practically, the only substance employed 
for adulteration. This he would detect by the 
simple process of taking the specific gravity 
of milk, and estimating the water it contains 
by evaporating a weighed sample to dryness, 
Pure milk, according to Prof. Chandler, varies 
in specific gravity from 1.023 to 1.032, water 
being represented by 1.000. In testing milk, 
the lower number is selected as a fair gravity, 
and, whenever the gravity falls below that, the 
milk may be considered as containing an excess 
of water, and consequently is poor in quality 
and adulterated. Dr. Davies, F. 0. 8., of Eng- 
land, dissents from Prof. Chandler, and main- 
tains that specific gravity cannot be relied on as 
atest. A sample of milk of known genuineness 
analyzed by him gave the following results: 
* Casein, 4.26 ; fat, 6.26; sugar, 5.13; salts, 0.60; 
water, 83.75; cream (by the lactometer), 17 per 
cent. ; specific gravity, 1.0246. It was, therefore, 
a very excellent sample, and rich in all the 
solid constituents of milk, especially butter, 
but, had it been judged by its specific gravity, 
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ft would have been put down as of very infe- 
_ yior quality. Besides, even supposing the spe- 
vity to be a reliable test of quality, it 
us no indication as to whether the milk 
- is naturally poor, or has been rendered so by 
the addition of water, and the test, in my 
pinion, is therefore worthless.” Prof. Chan- 
ler also laid down the proposition that, if a 
milk loses more than 88 per cent. of water, 
eaving less than 12 per cent. of solids when 
‘evaporated, and the residue carefully dried at 
12° Fahr., it is adulterated. But Dr. Davies 

: “The ober of 88 per cent. of water 
i indication of inferior quality, but is cer- 
y no indication whatever that water has 
_ been purposely added. In milk of known 
_ purity, examined by Dr. Voelcker, as much as 
_ 90.70 per cent. of water was found; and this 
e shows the untrustworthiness of Prof. 
iandler’s test—at least, as far as it refers to 
added water.” The English chemist suggests 
that a better test is afforded in the specific 
gravity of the serum or liquid portion of the 
milk, from which the caseine and fat have been 
removed by coagulating and straining. The 
gravity of this liquid he had found to be re- 
markably constant, ranging, in that obtained 
from genuine milk, from 1.026 to 1.028; and, 
by carefully ascertaining the specific gravity of 
the serum of genuine milk diluted with various 
quantities of water, we may obtain a standard 
of comparison which will enable us to say, 
within a few for cents., what quantity of water 
has been added to any sample of milk under 
_ investigation. 
CHICHESTER, Right Rev. Asuavursr Tur- 
wer Girzert, D.D., Bishop of, an English prelate 
and promoter of education, born’ in Manches- 
ter, Eng., in 1786; died in Chichester Episco- 
pal Palace, February 21, 1870. He was edu- 
- cated at the Manchester Free Grammar-School 
and at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
took a first class in classics in 1809. He was 
soon after elected a Fellow of his college, and, 
after some years of service as tutor, became 
Principal of Brasenose in 1822, and held that 

osition till 1842. In 1836 the Duke of Wel- 

i being Chancellor of the University of 

ord, Dr. Gilbert was for four years Vice- 

Chancellor or Acting-President of the Uni- 
versity. In 1842, on the death of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, he was consecrated to the See of Chi- 
chester. His duties were arduous here and 
they were faithfully performed, and through- 
ont his diocese the bishop exerted himself to 
promote education and sound morals. He was 
nearly 84 years of age at his death. 

_OHILI,* a republic of South America. Pres- 
ident, for the term from 1866 to 1871, José 
_ Joaquin Perez. The revenue amounted in 

_ 1869 to $10,494,974; expenditures, $13,966,- 
249. The revenue for 1870 is estimated at 
$12,112,174; expenditures at $11,536,349. 


| m= * See the names‘of the ministers, movements of ship- 
___ ping, imports, and exports, in the ANNUAL CAN Or- 
¢ CLOPZDIA for 1869. 
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The revenue of the republic during the first 
four months of 1870 amounted to $4,111,860; 
expenditures of the first quarter, till March 81, 
1870, $2,481,564. The Anglo-Ohilian 5 per 
cent. loan of £1,012,700 was taken up by F. 8. 
Morgan & Co., of London, for £800,033. The 
home debt, on July 12, 1869, amounted to 
$9,316,945, and the foreign debt to $23,862,- 
500, making a total public debt of $83,179,445. 
The army was composed, in 1870, of 5,018 
men, troops of the line, and of 54,992 men of 
the national guards. The fleet, in 1870, con- 
sisted of 12 screw-steamers, manned by a bat- 
talion of marines, of 400 men. By the forma- 
tion of the province of Ourico, out of the 
southern part of the province of Colchagna, 
thenumber of the Ohilian provinces has 
reached fifteen. Ten of these are comprised al- 
together in the area of land surveyed in 1866, 
so that the figures given below may be con- 
sidered nearly reliable : 


Provinces. Square Miles, Provinces. Square Miles 
facama,..........+. 87,924 | Colchagua............ 3,858 
Coquimbo........... 13,830 | Curico..............0+ 2,945 
CONCAagUa........5. 080°) Daleas. eS ASR 8,595 
Valparaiso ......... 1,669 | Maule................ 6,385 
ANLIATO,.......0.05 WNaBIGs eons. bk avenes 8,667 


The area of the province of Arauco is esti- 
mated at 13,873 square miles, that of the prov- 
ince of Concepcion at 3,589 square miles. Some 
changes have taken place in the area and 
boundary-lines of the southern provinces; the 
department of Osorno, of 1,595 miles, was 
transferred in 1861 from Valdivia to Llanqui- 
hue, and the department of Carelmyru, 1,892 
square miles, from Chiloe to Llanquihue. The 
present area of Valdivia, according to plani- 

*metric calculations made in the Geographical 
Institute of Justus Perthes, in Gotha, com- 
prises 10,715 square miles; that of Llanquihue, 
8,334 square miles. 

Population of the Republic at the end of 1866-67. 


1866. 1867. 
PROVINCES. 
Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
Atacama. ............... 80,031 80,878 
Coquimbo ........ ...0. 149,302 151,541 
ACONCALMIA.........00-05 128,385 941 
Valparaiso,...........0. 139,365 140,688 
Pace oy Bn Ee Pe ’ on aan 
‘0. ichagua. tbweducecsetes 
CUR eek Licesecbrdy aoe 95,016 95,930 
POOR 8 i dies sc dvecdese 101,848 108,535 
MARIO. Lila ities Wnwdese 199,568 201,418 
ROD irhis 3. titse dda ninee 117,129 119,152 
Concepcion........,.... 142,598 466 
DOIN Seek deh 78,183 80,066 
Valdivias,: iscsi iecave 24,543 25,278 
Lianguihne ............. 39,287 40,025 
MOGI cor scuntenn ds oe 58,902 59,534 
Rotel sisis Gants a 1,848,825 1,874,346 
The colony of Magallanes (Punta Arenas) 
has a population of Fo teanadinesh ce satals 656 
1,875,002 
To this estimate of the population, ac- 
eording to a remark in the census re- 
port, about 10 per cent. must be added, 
as not counted in the coneas, say a eae 187,500 
Besides, there are about 80 rauca- 
nians, and 3, Patagonians not in- 
cluded in the cemsus.............. e000 83,800 
Total population of Chili..... .... 2,146,302 
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In an official report of April 19, 1865, the area 
of the republic is estimated at 132,622 square 
miles. The total area of the fourteen proy- 
inces, as given above, is 123,594 square miles, 
leaving for the province of Chiloe, not com- 
prised in that statement, an area: of 9,028 
square miles. In the census of 1865; the area 
of Chiloe is set down at 2,400 square miles; 
since then, however, the entire western-coast 
district of Patagonia, up to the ridge of the 
Cordilleras, as well. as some small adjacent 
islands, has been added to it. 

During the year 1869 the construction of 
railroads was carried on with considerable 
energy. The following lines were completed 
and in working order at the close of the year: 


Miles, 

From Santiago to Valparaiso................. 116 
se + oy ORAS Os SCS ee eI est cy 116 

** Caldera to San Antonio................ 94 

‘* Pabellon to Chanarcillo................ 27 
** Coquimbo to-Las Cardas............... 39 
Total spss hd eth Lee. 892 


The first two roads are almost entirely 
owned by the state, while the four others have 
been built by private companies. During the 
year 1870 the mountain-range of the Cordilleras 
between Ohili and Argentina has, for the first 
time, been traversed by a train of loaded wag- 
ons led by Don Indalecio Castro, who arrived 
at San Juan on April 8d, with forty-one wag- 
‘ons, to the great surprise of the inhabitants, 
who had hitherto considered it impossible to 
pass the Cordilleras in any other way than 
with mules or llamas. Castro had started on 
his daring travels from Copiapo on the Chilian 
coast, after having carefully searched for every 
available pass in the mountain-range, and after 
making all necessary preparations during six 
entire years. He was forty-five days on the 
road from Copiapo to San Juan. Chiliintends 
to codperate with the Government of the Ar- 
gentine Republic in building a railroad across 
the Cordilleras at an early date; the road from 
Cordova to Tucuman, now in course of con- 
struction, will reach the base of the mountains. 
By order of the Government, Professor Emilio 
Rosetti has made a minute survey of the Andes 
Mountains with the assistance of the land-sur- 
veyor Pefia, to ascertain the practicability of 
making a railroad over the Planchon Pass. 
The celebrated Chilian Professor Domeyko, a 
Lithuanian by birth, and Mr. Pissis took part 
in the expedition, which was intrusted to the 
care of the experienced guide Navarrete. We 
condense the following from Professor Roset- 
ti’s report about the general direction agreed 
upon for the road across the Andes: The rail- 
road, completed so far, reaches from Buenos 
Ayres to Chivilecoy. From the latter point it 
must be built across the Pampas in a westerly 
direction to a point a little above the junction 
of the Rio de las Barrancas with the Rio 
Grande, which there assumes’the name of Rio 
Colorado. The road is to go along the right (or 
southern) shore of the Rio Grande up to where 
it is called Tordillo, formed by the junction of 


‘Valenzuela and the Las Cuevas Rivers near the 


Planchon Pass. Thence it is to lead up the 
valley of the Valenzuela until it reaches the 
Azuela Valley at the southern limit of the Va- 
lle de los Ciegos. This is the highest point on 
the entire line of the road, which now winds 
around the western base of the voleano of 
Peteroa, or Planchon, for a distance of forty- 
three English miles. Here it reaches the Chi- 
lian slope, and starts in a northerly direction 
through the ravine of Vergara to where the 
Vergara River flows into the Rio Teno at a 
point called Las Toscas, a mining district 
where copper and argentiferous lead are found. 
Thence the road leads along the shore of the 
Teno to the station of Curico, where it con- 
nects with the road of Santiago. 

We would here remark that, besides a pass 
recently discovered by Germans travelling 
from Chili to Patagonia, there are no less than 
ten mountain-passes across the Andes: 1. The 
pass from Antofagasta in Catamarca through 
the Portezuela de Come Cayalloto Guasco and 
Copiapo, about 14,500 feet above the level of 
the sea; 2. A pass leading from San Juan over 
the Portezuela de la Laguna to Coquimbo, 


15,575 feet; 3. The pass of Los Patos, on the , 
northern side of the Aconcagua; 4. The Paso — 


de la Cumbre, which leads from Mendoza by 
way of Uspallata to Santiago (445 miles), 
12,530 feet, passable from November till May; 
5. The Dehesa Pass, seldom used; 6. The Tor- 
titlo Pass, much used from the beginning of 
February till the end of April, leads from 
Mendoza to Chili, to the valley of the Maypu 
River; 7. The pass of La Cruz de la Piedra, 


* which leads into the Portillo road on the west- 


ern slope of the Andes; 8. The pass of Las Da- 
mas, through which a road might be led with- 
out great difficulty; highest point 11,600 feet; 
9. The Planchon Pass, leading along the Claro 
and Teno Rivers to Curico, 11,600 feet. Gillis 
(who surveyed this pass in 1827) says that vege- 
tation reaches it, but that its slope is very rough 
and steep; 10. The pass of Antuco from Concep- 
cion to Chili. The report of Rosetti was to be 
published in full at an early date, with a map on 
which all the passes are designated ; it contains 
descriptions of the various roads, and shows 
conclusively that the Planchon is the most fa- 
vorable for the construction of a railroad. The 
length of the road by the line indicated will 
be 1,023 miles, and its cost is calculated at 
$26,000,000 for the Argentine division, and 
$6,000,000 for the Chilian, and the time requi- 
site to complete the road is estimated at four 
years. 

Elections for a new Congress took place on 
the 8dof April. The Government and its sup- 
porters were in the main triumphant, but at 
the same time the opposition party largely in- 
creased the number of its representatives in 
both Houses, and elected a class of men vastly 
superior to that which formerly represented 
its views. Indeed, the very best and foremost 
men appeared as candidates on either side. 


ee 
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The number of delegates elected by the oppo- 
sition party reached thirty. 
_ Oonsiderable trouble was caused by the Arau- 


\ i‘. a, who were commanded by their self- 
‘< styled Emperor, Orelie. The latter was re- 


ported to have obtained a battery of light field- 
guns, and instructed the Indians in artillery 
i Congress adopted a bill granting 


4 ice. 

-, Foo0.000 for the war department, and authoriz- 

‘ing the organization of a force of 2,000 men, 
for the especial purpose of putting an end to 


the war. In October, Chilian papers reported 
that Orelie had disappeared, vd that the Arau- 
canians were desirous of treating for peace. 

The President on 23d of August received the 
Argentine and British ministers, to give his de- 
cision as umpire between the two Governments 
in a claim preferred against the Argentine 
Government by British residents of Montevi- 
deo for injuries received when that port was 
blockaded by an Argentine fleet during the 
revolution of 1845. The decision of the Presi- 
dent, based upon the opinions of several of the 
most eminent lawyers of the republic, was ad- 
verse to the claimants. 

The Government annulled the Arman con- 
tract for exporting guano to Europe from the 
Mejillones deposits, and, instead, adopted the 

lan of selling the guano as it lies on the 
island to the highest bidder. The guano was 
purchased by Mr. Henry Meigs, who had pre- 
viously secured the absolute right from the 
Bolivian Government to export guano from 
that part of the island belonging to that nation, 
giving as an inducement the sum of four 
million dollars’ advance on the price of the 
article. Subsequently the Government of 
Chili entered into a contract with Mr. 
Meigs for the extraction and shipment of 
430,000 tons of Mejillones guano, the joint 
property of Chili and Bolivia, at the rate of 


_ 5,000 tons per month, commencing from the 


ist of September. The price to be paid by the 
Chilian Government for the extraction and 
shipment to be $2.50 per ton. on 230,000 tons, 
and $2.25 per ton on the remaining 200,000 tons. 
It was further stipulated that the before-men- 
tioned price for extraction and shipment should 
not be paid for any guano containing less than 
sixty percent. of phosphates, — 

Great attention is paid to industrial progress. 
The Chilian Agricultural Society appointed a 
committee, composed of competent and expe- 
rienced persons, to study the system followed 
in the agricultural schools established in the 
United States, and to make a thorough report on 
them, in order that some plan might be adopted 
for the use of institutions of the same class that 
are to be established throughout Chili. M. Julio 
Prieto Urriola, a gentleman -who has distin- 
guished himself in this branch of science, was 
oo by the society to communicate with 
the different associations in the United States, 
and to offer, in return for the information and 
data requested, to remit all the publications 
that have appeared in Chili on the subject. 
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CHINA, an empire in Eastern Asia, The 
Council of State is the highest official body, 
and consists of four high dignitaries and of 
two assistants, selected from the Grand Ool- 
lege. It is the duty of the latter to guard and 
protest against any decree which may be in 
contradiction to the fundamental laws of the 
empire, as contained in the holy books of Con- 
fucius, The members of the Council of State 
are called State-Ministers. There are six de- 
partments, to wit: 1. For the appointment and 
control of civil officials throughout the empire ; 
2. Department of Finances; 3. Department of 
Public Worship; 4. Department of War; 5. De- 
partment of Justice (highest criminal court); 
6. Department of Public Works. Besides, there 
- a college which attends to the external af- 
airs. 

The Emperor of China is usually styled Hwang 
Shang, or August Supreme, by the people; the 
term Tien Tsz’, meaning Son of Heaven, refers 
to his position as vicegerent of Heaven, and 
is not a common appellation, His personal 
name is Tsai-shun, which is his given name, 
and is never used by the people. Aisingioro 
is the family name of the present dynasty of 
Mantchoos. His reignis called Tungchi, mean- 
ing United Rule; it was called Kitsiang for 
only a few weeks at the beginning of his reign 
in 1861, and is used no longer. Though he 
succeeded after the death of his father, Au- 
gust 22, 1861, his reign dates from January 
80, 1862, the first day of the succeeding 
Chinese year. He was born May 16, 1856, 
and was the only child of Yihchu, whose 
reign was called Hien-Fung. The regency is 
now conducted by two Empresses, one of 
whom, the Empress 7sz (Mercy) is the Em- 
press-dowager, or the first Empress of the late 
sovereign; the other, the Empress Ngan 
(Peace), is his own mother, and was one of 
the inferior wiyes. The late Emperor’s four 
brothers are styled 7sin-wang or blood-related 
kings; their titles are Kung, Chun, Feu, and 
Tun ; the first, known as Prince Kung, is ac- 
tively associated in the Government as Presi- 


‘dent of the General Council of State—the 


others hold no important posts. 

The population of China has been much re- 
duced during the last fifteen years by reason 
of rebellion and its consequent distress, so that 
the best-qualified observers, judging from the 
census of 1812 compared with that of 1822, 
and noting the enormous destruction of popu- 
lation in those parts of Kiansi, Chehkiang, Ki- 
angnan, Shensi, Yunnan, and Honan, where 
rebel armies resisted the Imperial troops, and 
both destroyed every thing they could, place 
the population at present at about three hun- 
dred millions. The population of Mantchooria 
is increasing by the immigration of Chinese 
from Shantung, and is near five millions now; 
the population of Corea and Loochoo should 


‘not be reckoned in that of China, which ex- 


ercises no sort of control in either country; 
Loochoo is in fact a dependency of the Prince 
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of Latsuma in Kiusiu (Japan). The Tienshan 
Pehlu and Tienshan Nanlu are more usually 
known as the province of Ili, and have main- 
tained a quasi-independence for ten years past, 
though it is not improbable that the Imperial 
sway may be again acknowledged, as the 
oppressions and devastations of the Moham- 
medan rulers are worse than even those of 
Chinese mandarins; the population of the vast 
region between Barkoul and Yarkand, in- 
cluding Khoten and all the valley of the 
river Tarim, has been diminished latterly, 
and is now probably under two millions. The 
present population of Mongolia is not far from 
three millions, but probably less. The total 
number over which the Emperor bears rule 
is probably under three hundred and twenty- 
five millions; the population is supposed to 
have diminished fully forty millions during the 
years 1852-64, by the combined effects of the 
rebellions of the Taiping and Mohammedans 
in the central and western provinces, aided by 
famine, sickness, and robbers; the latter rising 
is far from being suppressed, and the Moham- 
medans in Kansuh and Yunnan manage to 
keep possession of the best part of those two 
western provinces. 

The suppression of the Taipings in the 
central provinces has been followed by rapid 
recuperation of the regions on both sides of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the people are resum- 
ing their agricultural and manufacturing pur- 
suits. The rapid extension of the cultivation 
and use of opium is one of the most disheart- 
ening features of the future of China, as it now 
pervades all classes; the native drug comes 
more and more into competition with the In- 
dian product, and everywhere weakens and 
destroys those who become victimized by long 
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‘use of the pipe; the foreign importation is 


about 85,000 chests (11,000,000 lbs.) a year, 
worth nearly $60,000,000, a little less than the 
combined value of the tea and silk exported 
annually. The native growth is at present 
greatest inthe western and northern provinces, 
but no reliable statistics of the amount have 
been obtained; its price averages one-third of 
the foreign article. 

The Peking official journal of July 13, 1869, 
admits the loss of that part of Toorkistan which 
was formerly under Chinese rule and adminis- 
tration. It is impossible to obtain reliable 
data concerning the present condition of the 
finances of the empire. The last: official re- 
port of the revenue (published in 1844) gives — 
an aggregate of revenues from all sources of 
191,804,139 taels, or £63,934,718. The cus- 
toms returns show the following amount of 
duties paid : 


Duties paid in Haiknan Taels (1 Tael equal to $1.52) 


at 8 Francs, 

DUTIES. 1866. 1867. 1868, 
Import duties...... 3,265,852] 3,157,445] 3,287,679 
Export duties...... 4,645,710] 4,879045| 5,341,600 
Tonnage duties.... 217,132 203,653 208,767 


Duty Pad by coast- 


ing trade......... 529,086 478,301 474,302 
Duty on home pro- 
ductions ......... 27,249 66,892 118,308 
Total taels..... 8,685,629| _ 8,785,836] — 9,425,656 
Equivalent to gold..| $13,202,155! $18,358,710) $14,826,996 


The following is the official report of the 
foreign commerce of China in the year 1868. 
The commercial tael at $1.43. It embraces a list 
of the countries with which a trade was carried 
on, with the imports from and exports to the 
same; also the trade at each of the open ports. 


TRADING COUNTRIES auth Pek carted aebvPe rs | ee 
Import. Export. se ea Ce, Import. Export, 
Great Britain............ 480,000 42,040,000 Shianwhal.- 2. obs 2. 46,570,000 29,230,000 
Hong-Kong *........-..+5 15,670,000 8,970,000 Less reéxport...... 2,240,000 vase 
Hast Indies............00 26,100,000 260,000 
PADAN col ss Saceun teens 2,610,000 940,000 44,330,000 29,230,000 
ustralias 2. de). b eees be 730,000 2,850,000 Cantor iu Renee 7,860,000 0,550,000 
SINBAPOE sacs ecennders 40,000 290,000 Swatowied . i720 iil. 4,780,000 220,000 
DAMIR Tn aidiv'y Ds ne aa eenieue 690,000 80,000 ATGT each: « dairies cuicnis # 5,300,000 1,760,000 
Philippine Isles.......... 320,000 180,000 Fu-tschen (Foochow)... 8,870,000 14,320,000 
MIERNED eins 0 dhs 5 Gach ieee vous 260,000 230,000 Takao (Formosa)...... 160,000 20,000 
Cochin China............ 880,000 50,000 Tamsui (Formosa)..... 400,000 60,000 
Amoor Proyinces........ 90,000 10,000 SNR sine oe eee t's 20 450,000 10,000 
Paberiass se. an alate dakte 800,000 Tschin-kiang........... oi pea 
United States... .:...)... 830,000 6,580,000 Kin-Kiang, Sih ew csi ois 7. yay 
South America........... 70,000 230,000 PERU ORI csc at «> «:<)pn ag 10,000 570,000 
European Continent...... 830,000 4,590,000 Tschi-fu (Cheefoo)..... 770,000 190,000 
British Channel.......... dts. 630,000 Tienstein oo)... iee ee 790,000 950,000 
“Other Countries.......... 380,000 ||New-tschnang.......... 870,000 10,000 
Total, 1868........... 3,320,000 69,110,000 otal. Geisescss ved 71,640,000 57,900,000 
Transfers from 1867.. 200, 43 Reéxport........... ,310,000 wy 
Net 1868...... +. 71,120,000 69,110,000 Net 1867 sscu sates 69,330,000 57,900,000 


In 1868 the port of Tschao-tschu-fu was 
opened to foreign commerce, but there were 
no arrivals or clearances during the year. 


* The importations by way of Hong-Kong come from 
Great Britain, America, India, and other countries. 


Converting the above values into. United 
States money, the imports sum up $101,346,- 
000 gold; the exports, $98,481,750 gold. The 
following table shows the articles of import 
and export in 1868, and their respective value: 


i | Lmport, | Export, 
Deu uidddls oe | 26,180,000/Tea...... «+ 87,170,000 
Goods.......... 12,370,000/ Silk, raw... .| 24,420,000 
len Goods........ 6,510,000|/Silk Goods.| 8,160,000 
, raw material... Rory Various....| 4,360,000 
i 
8 articles........ 7,140,009 
“Total tacls....... 71,120,000]  Total...| 69,110,000 


The total value of specie imported in 1867 


Li 
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amounted to 54,930,000 taels; exports, 56,950,- 
000 taels. According to a correspondence from 
Shanghai, the importations of opium in Hong- 
Kong amounted to 88,148 piculs, while the re- 
port from the custom-house gives only 62,566 
piculs. It is taken for granted that the bal- 
ance of 25,582 piculs, at 1334 English pounds, 
was smuggled into the country. 

The movement of shipping in all the Chinese 
ports (arrivals and clearances) was as follows: 


outbreaks of more than common violence. In 
January a fierce attack was made on the French 
and English missionaries at Hangkow, on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River, and a number of the 
former were outrageously treated, their houses 


_ burned, and one clergyman killed, The French 


minister at once ordered the admiral to his 
aid, and with several gunboats steamed up the 
river, where he demanded of the governor 
reparation and punishment of all persons 
‘engaged in the violence. The governor tried 
to procrastinate, and attempted Chinese “ di- 
plomacy,” but the Frenchman was perempto- 
ry. His demands were complied with, churches 
and missions were rebuilt, actual indemnifica- 
tion made, and several of the known partici- 
pants in the affair were beheaded. For a time 
every thing remained quiet; but educated 
Chinamen said openly that in a little time they 
would kill every foreigner in China. In or- 
der to accomplish this end, from Nanking to 
Tien-tsin, a concerted plan of action was 
agreed upon, under the plea that foreigners 
were in China for the purpose of “kidnapping 
young boys and girls,” killing them, digging 
out their eyes, mutilating their persons, stew- 
ing portions of their bodies in a huge caldron, 
and packing them in tin cans; after which they 
shipped them to Europe and America for 
medicinal purposes, the preparation being a 
sure panacea for baffling diseases. On June 
6th the several governors of all the northern 
provinces caused to be posted official notices 
taking cognizance of the rumors, and giving 
official color and sanction thereto. In every 
village, hamlet, fishing-station, and city, these 
notices appeared on walls and _ temples, 
and the following, from the North Ohing 
News, at Shanghai, was circulated all over the 
province : 


Ti 1866. 1867. 1868, 
Be! FLAGS OF 
cast Ships, Tons, Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
‘Great Britain................ 8,276 2,921,851 7,964 8,711,080 7,165 8,332,002 
j PAS, ancdensine bac res 8,602 957,687 2,926 6738, 754 8,623 2,237,327 
SE Pa 2,248 620,322 2,232 611,841 1,772 467,087 
UII sen cht vowed ck 234 108,918 217 112,587 249 139,165 
“BERR FRESE SO He 157 67,662 166 71,924 222 91,312 
Netherlands................- 194 69,883 252 82,628 124 106 
rd ePesesdeseces 516 83,724 561 34,600 bT1 182 
ORME NG oy bis. 0 suk oe ¢ cb oes 216 87,058 139 25,870 1 T38T 
ae ye ie 18 23,350 1 21,863 11,147 
Sweden........:.... i vcbine be 62 13,927 82 22,171 106 163 
oo ON ee eer ee 89 22,200 94 28,497 
UNS saasts<n duss's's 15,672 6,877,582 14,705 6,396,815 14,075 6,418,503 
The animosity of the Chinese against for- Proclamation issued by Wang, Chin sien of Tantu in 
eigners, during the year 1870, brought on the Prefecture of Ohinkeang. 


Dated 6th June, 1870. 

Whereas, It has been discovered by me that a 
number of vicious characters are going about in all 
directions, kidnapping children and young women 
by stupefying them, either through the medium o 
taste in something they give them to eat, or of vapor 
conveyed in tobacco they give them to smoke, there- 
by rendering them more easy subjects for abduc- 
tion, the result of which is that they are cruelly mur- 
dered for the sake of procuring, in the case of males, 
their eyeballs, livers, and testes, and, in that of fe- 
males, their breasts and pri rts, which are cut out 
to be made up, it is seemed: into some strange drug. 

And as this is a matter of deep commiseration, ~ 
the Chih Hsien has taken secret and vigilant meas- 
ures for their apprehension, and it is his duty to 
issue this pressing notice, calling upon all classes 
not to allow their wives and children to run the risk 
of being kidnapped by going out at will; and any 
one who can procure the conviction of one of these 
kidnappers shall, without fail, receive a reward of 
$100. Let all obey with trembling. A necessary 
notice. 


The consequence of this official notice was 
to cause great alarm among the lower classes, 
and to intensify their bitter hatred of Euro- 
peans, 

The first result of these inflammatory proc- 
lamations was the bloody massacre of Tien- 
tsin. Tien-tsin is situated on the Peiho 
River, and is at the head of navigation, the 
depot for Peking—which is one hundred miles 
northeast and one hundred and seventy miles 
from the sea. The mouth of the river is pro- 
tected by two large forts, rendered almost 
impregnable by their natural position. They 
are furnished with a large number of improved 


guns, among which are twenty Dahlgrens of 


the largest calibre. It was at this ae the 
English and French were so severely beaten 
in 1858 by Chinese forces. The Sisters of 
Mercy have had a mission’ at Tien-tsin for 
eight years, On June 19th, the mutterings of 
trouble, heard for weeks previously, assumed 
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hostile shape by the assembling of a large 
crowd of natives under the walls of the native 
city, about two miles north of the foreign set- 
tlement, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
Frencht settlement, i. e., the consulate, cathe- 
dral, mission, and hospital. (In all China it is 
observable that the French almost invariably 
form settlements apart from other nationalities, 
and as near the native cities as possible.) All 
that day the crowd indulged in fierce screams 
and howls, beating of tom-toms and gongs, 
and assaults of servants of Europeans, and 
such native Christians as appeared on the 
streets, the unfortunates being thrashed with 
long bamboo rods, applied by the leading 
‘““braves,” who were applauded and encour- 
aged by several hundreds of Chung-how’s sol- 
diers, evidently in earnest codperation with 
the gathering assailants. Dr. Fraser, an Eng- 
lish surgeon, only escaped personal violence 
through the fleetness of his horse. The French 
consul, M. Fontanier, used his best endeavors 
to prevent trouble, and made a direct appeal 
to Chung-how to prevent any violence, by de- 
tailing a portion of his army (which numbered 
several thousands) for the protection of his 
countrymen. Chung-how said that he would 
certainly protect him, and sent two ‘“ glass- 
buttoned mandarins” (a rank of about the 
same as a policeman), who were jeered at by 
the people and driven away. 

On the succeeding day, Monday, June 20th, 
the tumult continued; the crowd being largely 
augmented, and numbering several thousand; 
a French priest was caught, and received two 
hundred blows of the bastinado. The hooting 
and howling surpassed that of the previous 
day. The “braves’’ demanded of the Sisters 
that the children be turned into the street at 
once, and that they forthwith leave the set- 
tlement. They threw missiles at the mission; 
used the most disgraceful language, and heaped 
all possible insult on the devoted ladies, They 
also insulted every foreigner who was abroad 
on the river or in the city, and in the after- 
noon grew so violent that M. Fontanier again 
sought his Excellency Chung-how, and de- 
manded of him protection. ‘“ Glass-buttoned 
mandarins”’ were again sent, but the soldiers, 
armed with byeech-loading rifles, were sta- 
tioned to protect the shops of native merchants 
from violence when the mob should become 
excited too greatly. The Sisters, with barred 
doors, withstood the demands of the crowd, 
releasing all the children who desired to 
leave; but, of the one hundred and eighty-four, 
only eighteen consented to leave. 

On Tuesday, the 21st, about noon the crowd 
reassembled and advanced to the consulate in 
two sections. It was at two o’clock that the 
assault commenced. The French consul, M. 
Fontanier, seeing himself menaced and his win- 
dows broken by stones, left the consulate in uni- 
form, and insisted on being accompanied by a 
petty mandarin, who was looking on at the mob 
without impeding them, tothe Yamen of Chung- 
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how, and there he demanded protection for the 
consulate, the persons who were resident, and 
for himself. He also asked Chung-how to pro- 
tect the Sisters of Merey and their hospital, as 
he had by that time heard they were in danger. 
Chung-how told him that he could not protect 
any of the persons whom he had named. Some 
altercation took place, when one of the sol- 
diers of the Yamen stabbed the French consul 
in the thigh with a spear, and in that wounded 
state, with the blood having reddened the 
whole side of his white linen trousers, the 
consul went to the door of the Yamen, and, 
holding up the French flag, asked leave to 
pass. The soldiers and mob seemed awed for 
a moment, but it was for amoment only. They 
fell upon the unfortunate consul, pierced him 
with spears and swords, and after mutilating 
him, threw his corpse into the river. Mean- 
while the mob, after allowing the French con- 
sul to go toward the Yamen, immediately 
broke open the consulate and murdered Mon- 
sieur and Madame Thomassin, and the Abbé 
Chevrier, and another Catholic priest. M. 
Thomassin was an attaché of the French le- 
gation at Peking, and had only arrived the day 
previous from France with his newly-married 
and beautiful young bride. The mob, led on 
by soldiers, then set fire to the consulate, and 
the church of the Catholic mission, and burnt 
all the other inmates who could not escape. 
Simultaneously with the assault on the French 
consulate, the mob and soldiery surrounded 
the hospital of the French Sisters of Charity. 
Having set fire to a portion of the building, 
they entered the gates, and dragged all the Sis- 
ters of Charity out into the street. There they 
stripped them naked, exposed them to the 
public gaze, plucked out their eyes, cut off 
their breasts, ripped them open, dragged out 
their hearts, and deliberately cut them to 
pieces, and divided portions of their flesh 
among the infuriated mob. The lady sn- 
perioress of the hospital, it is related, was cut 
in twain while yet alive. No sooner had the 
mob and the soldiers glutted their thirst for 
human blood on the unfortunate Sisters, than 
they burnt the entire hospital. Nearly a hun- 
dred orphan children, who had been received 
into the orphanage attached to the hospital, 
perished in the flames, The mutilated mem- 
bers of the dead Sisters were thrown into the 
burning ruins, and thus, together with the 
little children they were charitably nurturing, 
was the holocaust completed. Mr. N. Proto- 
popoff, a Russian merchant, with his wife, to 
whom he had only been married two days, 
were met in the town of Tien-tsin by the same 
infuriated mob and soldiery, and murdered. 
A French merchant, M. Chalmaison, hearing 
that the Sisters of Charity were being attacked, 
tried to get near the hospital to defend them, 
but he was caught in the street and hacked to 
pieces. His wife, on hearing of her husband’s 
death, fled to the house of a native Christian 
and remained there till night, when, disguised 


- jn aOhinese dress, she ventured to her house, 
thinking to see the body of her dead husband. 
After a fruitless search she endeavored to get 
back to the Chinese house, but, being discov- 
ere Ere of Chung-how’s trained troo 

(the Chung-how Rifles), she was killed by 
em in the street. During the afternoon, Dr. 
Fraser, the resident surgeon at Tien-tsin, was 

acked by the mob while returning from a 
to a sick patient in the town, and only 
aped serious ill-treatment by being mounted 
on a fleet horse that bore him through the 
- erowd. About fifty Cantonese men, who were 
suspected of being on intimate terms with 
= peans, were murdered during the excite- 
ment, and even toward the end of the day 
- some miscreants were prowling about the for- 
y settlement. One of them was taken with 
_ a loaded pistol,-and he confessed that he had 
been sent to kill some of the Europeans in the 
customs service. | 

As soon as the slaughter commenced, news 
of it was carried by the friendly Chinese to 
the main settlement, and instantly means of 
defence were taken. There was lying at the 
levee the American steamship Manchu, Captain 
Steele, and the English steamship Appin, be- 
_ sides two barks and three schooners. Inas- 
; much as the deck of the Manchu commanded 
the entire levee and the main street leading to 
the city, it was deemed best to centralize 
means of defence, and so eleven mounted guns 
were procured; guns, rifles, and pistols se- 
eured; the ladies and children hurried on 
board; the citizens resolved into a patrol guard, 
and as night closed in they awaited an attack. 
The Chinese, informed of these preparations 
by spies, had, however, not the courage to 
make an attack, and thus 106 foreigners in 
Tien-tsin were saved. On the 26th the English 
gunboat Opossum arrived, putting an end to 
all danger. On the day before, June 25th, the 
following Imperial decree had been published: 

In consequence of some bad people having kid- 
na) children, and charged the missionaries’ estab- 
lishments with being implicated in this crime, it 
came to pass that the people of Tien-tsin began to 
entertain doubts in their minds, and created dis- 
turbances. And further, in consequence of the 
French Consul Fontanier having discharged a re-. 
volver in the Yamen of Chung-how, and fired a shot 
at the city magistrate of Tien-tsin, the excitement of 
the people rose to such a degree that a general fight 
ensued, in the course of which Fontanier was Killed, 
and missionary establishments set on fire and de- 
molished, 
ay It appears from this, first, that Chung-how, bei 
intrusted with the management of internatio 

irs, has been unable to pacify the place; second, 

is that the Toatal of Tien-tsin, Chow-chiahsun, whose 
__ duty: it was to set a good example to all the people 
i has not been able to prevent the outbreak before it 
Was too late; third, that the Chifu (prefect) of Tien- 
___ tsin, . Chang-kuang-tsae, and the Chin-sien (city 
__—sC mazgistrate) of Tien-tsin, Lui-chih, have shown an 
a alg of skill in the fulfilment of their several 
= . It is evident that so great a disaster could never 
& have ea plage but for the alleged reason, and that 

; therefore all the above-named officials must be con- 
sidered guilty and responsible for these events. 


Ca 
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The —— of Administration (Li-pu) has there- 
fore been instructed. to define the several punish- 
ments to be inflicted upon the said officials. 

Further, Tseng-kwo-fan has been ordered to repair 
to Tien-tsin to institute strict inquiry into the occur- 
rences and to report upon them to the Emperor. 

Again, as regards the miserable individuals who 
have been guilty of kidnapping, and the principal 
instigators of the late disturbances, they must be 
arrested and punished. It will be the duty of Tseng- 
kwo-fan, in concert with Chung-how, to execute the 
measures nece with re to the latter point. 
In the discharge of this duty they will have to inves- 
tigate the bottom, and to search for the root; they 
must proceed with justice and without partiality, or 
any private considerations. 

This is our imperial will. . 


The news of the massacre produced a terrible 
state of excitement among the native popula- 
tion of China, which exulted over it, and in 
many places made threatening demonstrations 
against the foreigners. At Cheefoo, Mr. Hart- 
well, an American missionary, was seized by 
a high mandarin, bound hand and foot, beaten 
nearly to death, and ordered to leave the 
province under pain of death. The Protestant 
missionaries of Shanghai and Hong-Kong 
signed the following address to the French 
consul-general at Shanghai, the Comte de Me- 
jan: 

P Snanenar, July 5, 1870. 

We, the undersigned Protestant clergymen and 
missionaries residing at Shanghai, lose no time in 
writing to assure you of our profound and sincere 
sympathy on the present occasion. Ata time like 
this one unanimous feeling of common sorrow fills 
our hearts. The loss of the devoted men and women, 
who have been so barbarously sacrificed at Tien-tsin, 
is aloss to all Christendom. Deep and terrible, how- 
ever, as is the calamity, we cling to the promise of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that He will be with His 

eople to the end of the world, and we are comforted 
by the teaching of ecclesiastical history, which as- 
sures us that ‘the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Chureh.’”?. We pray that full reparation for the 
past and better protection for the future may be se- 
cured for those engaged in the spread of religion 
throughout the Chinese Empire. 


The members of the Chinese embassy, at 
that time in Europe, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs : 


Twenty-rieHTa Day oF THE SixTH pont 
(July 27, 1870). 

It is with a profound sentiment of grief that we 
learned that the scenes of murder and devastation, 
which occurred at Tien-tsin through a popular rising, 

ve been confirmed by a tcle ately received 

m Count de Rochechouart. We have, on the other 
hand, been semi-officially informed that the Chinese 
Government has confided to a functionary of elevated 
rank and eminent capacity the care of opening an in- 
quiry relative to these deplorable events. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that this high personage, whoever 
he may be, will use the test. diligence in acquit- 
ting himself of his mission, regulating his action on 
treaties and laws. This is for us a reason to hope 
that the negotiations previously commenced between 
the Duke de Gramont and ourselves, with a view to 
arrange, as we have done with the prineipal courts 
of Europe, the bases ofa durable understanding on 
the principles of international law, and which have 
been so unfortunately interrupted at the moment 
they were about to be completed, will be resumed 
her r. ,Under existing circumstances we propose 
to leave Paris for Spain to-morrow. We shall shortly 
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return, and, in the mean time, ask permission to take 
leave of your Excellency in renewing the assurance 
of our high esteem. 

The foreign ministers at Peking were much 
disturbed. by the atrocity, and the Emperor 
forbade any of them to leave Peking until the 
excitement should be over. The Chinese Goy- 
vernment promised to comply with all reason- 
able demands for satisfaction; but as to the 
extent of this satisfaction it was found difficult 
to arrive at-an agreement with the representa- 
tive of France in Peking. In October, the 
French demands were so far granted, that six- 
teen Chinese were sentenced to be beheaded, 
and two mandarins to be exiled. The execu- 
tion of the former took place on the 27th of 
October, while Mr. Seward and: his party were 
entertained at the Russian embassy. The lead- 
ing officials who were implicated in this mas- 
sacre were left unpunished, and the sincerity 
of the Chinese Government was greatly doubt- 
ed by the diplomatic corps in Peking. 

The additional articles* to the treaty be- 
tween the United States and China, of June 
18, 1868, which were concluded and signed by 
the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments, 
at Washington, July 18, 1868, were ratified in 
1869 by the Chinese Government. The Chi- 
nese Government was so well pleased with the 
results of Mr. Burlingame’s mission in the United 
States and England that it extended his term 
to two years, and appropriated the sum of 
$140,000 in gold for expenses. In January, 
1870, he succeeded in concluding a treaty with 
the North-German Confederation, similar in 
all important provisions to the treaties con- 
cluded with the United States and England. 
From Berlin he went to St. Petersburg, where 
he was received with the greatest distinction ; 
but, before his negotiations for an additional 
treaty were concluded, he died. 

The rebellions in the southwestern and 
northwestern provinces of the empire main- 
tained their strength during the year. The 
disturbances first broke out among the Mo- 
hammedan Panthay of the southwest prov- 
ince of Yunnan, about twelve years ago, They 
were occasioned by the heavy taxation and the 
misconduct of the Mantchoo officers. At first 
the movement was considered as of no impor- 
tance, and only a small detachment of troops 
was sent againt the rebels. This force was 
soon repulsed. When more energetic measures 
were adopted, the insurrection had acquired 
such strength that nothing was accomplished. 
The Chinese forces were not able to cross 
the borders of the disturbed region. The 
rebels divided their territory into four dis- 
tricts, and chose their leader, Ta-wia-tsin 
King. He assumed the name of Solimon. The 
royal palace was established at Tali-fu. Since 
then Yunnan has been an independent king- 
dom. In 1866 the Chinese Government sent 
an embassy to King Solimon, which sought, by 
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conceding to him the territory he already held 
and his independence, to obtain from him a - 
promise that he would make no more conquests. 
He refused to give any such promise. Another 
Mohammedan rebellion which has been going 
on for years is that of the Soongarians, in the 
northern provinces of Kan-suh and Shen-si, 
who rose under similar provocations to those 
which had occasioned the revolt in Yunnan. 
This insurrection commenced in 1862, at Sin- 
gan-fu, the capital of Shen-si, and spread very 
rapidly in the northwest. Messengers were 
sent from Ssalar, the largest community of 
Soongarians in China, to every place where. 
Soongarians dwelt, to call them to the holy 
war against the Mantchoos. All the Soonga- 
rian men, without exception, were required to 
join the military force, and to bring their 
goods to the mosques to be appropriated to the 
common fund. ‘The insurrection was headed 
by Sso-chun-schan, and was organized on a 
radical democratic basis, yet under very strict 
discipline. Officers and common soldiers were 
paid equal rates out of the common treasury ; 
the use of tobacco, opium, and wine, was 
strictly forbidden. Wherever the Soongarians 
have made their way, they have removed the 
officials of the Mantchoos, and reorganized the 
country. - The Mohammedans have laid aside 
the Chinese costume, and adopted that of 
Bokhara. The Chinese and Calmuck temples 
have been pulled down, and all the children, 
without distinction, have been taken to the 
mosques, to be brought up in the religion of 
Islam. Chinese, who accept Islamism, enjoy 
the same rights as the Soongarians; but who- 
ever remains a Buddhist is made a laborer or 
herdsman; only the women are permitted to 
adhere to their faith. ‘The insurrection spread 
steadily from city to city, along the northern 
part of the Thian-Shan to the extreme border 
trading-towns of Kuld-shee on the Ili (August, 
1864), and Tuguchuk (1865). Another division 
of the insurrectionists advanced along the 
roads which follow the mountain-ranges of 
Toorkistan, and the cross-roads between Oksu 
and Yarkand. Of the nomadic tribes around 
Tuguchuk the Kirgheez took the side of the 
Soongarians, and, of course, the Calmucks, the 
hereditary enemies of the Kirgheez, allied them- 
selyes with the Chinese party. The Calmucks 
at length obtained the ascendency, and the 
Soongarians were put back on the defensive in 
Tuguchuk. But, in the beginning of 1866, the 
Mantchoos had possession of only three points 
in the province of Ili, and in 1868 the Mo- 
hammedans ruled not only all of old Soonga- 
ria, but also the whole of East Toorkistan and 
Khoten, Kashgar and Yarkand.. At the end 
of 1869 and the beginning of 1870 the insurrec- 
tion also extended to the hitherto quiet Mongo- 
lia. When the insurgents had pressed forward to 
the vicinity of Urga, the Russian authorities, 
at the solicitation of the chief in the province 
of Urga, sent a detachment of Cossacks over 
the border. Urgais about 170 miles south of 
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the Siberian line near Kiakhta, and is an impor- 
tant market and principal intermediate station 
for the trade which goes to Siberia, and is also 
eee the Guison-Tamba, or most impor- 
t a-King of the Mongols. 
_ Jn 1870 the war against the Mohammedans 
Yunnan, according to the Chinese reports, 
a turn very favorable to their Govern- 
ment. The following information on the last 
“movements on this seat of war, both in the 
uthwestern and northwestern provinces, is 
an the North China News, of July 8th: 


The two imperialist armies, commanded respec- 
tively by Tang-ta-men and Chen-foo-tay, have been 
\ rious, both at Chao-chong and near the capital. 

Some strong and important forts, together with sev- 
" rich and powerful Mohammedan chiefs, have 

into the hands of the imperialists. The victors 
are pitiless toward the vanquished, and put all to the 

sword. There hardly seems any hope left to the 

Mohammedans, save in their capital city of Tali, 

where their ruler is ensconced. And this will soon 

fall before the cannon of Mr. Mourens. The capture 
of the celebrated fort near the capital, which had 
previously kept in awe all the Chinese army, is en- 
tirely attributed to the Rbat-nceciheo erane-sias, 
lit., blowing-flowers cannon) which this officer di- 
rects. The Mr. Mourens named is an Englishman, 
formerly in ate of a Chinese gunboat at Canton 
who lately left Hankow with one foreign (Greek} 
eepedon: | ee | bab marneg eae a some a 
arms, destined to he e Viceroy against the Mo- 
hammedan rebels. There, as in the case of the Tai- 

Pings, foreign cannon seem to be deciding the day. 

It is, however, by no means to be concluded from 
that the rebellion is bei quelled, as the suc- 
cesses of the imperial forces in the southwestern prov- 
inces are more than compensated by their failures 
in the northwest, from which direction intelligence 
has been received from a reliable source to the effect 
that the Mohammedan rebels have come back in 
large numbers to the provinces of Kan-suk and Shen- 
si; and it is feared that they may also enter Honan. 

From this it appaers that the Mohammedans have 
not only entered the province of Shensi, but have 
crossed it from west to east. The imperial troops 
are making great’efforts to stay the march of the re- 
bellion, and the Viceroy of Hupeh has been ordered 
to prorat with a large body of troops to meet the 
Mohammedans, whose numbers have been largely 
increased by the Mohammedans in the Shensi prov- 
ince, who rose up at their approach, 


CLARENDON, Right Hon. Grorcr Wittiam 
Freperick Viiurers, fourth Earl of, K. G., G. 
©. B., P. ©., Chancellor of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in Ireland, a British statesman, diplo- 
matist, and cabinet minister, born in London, 
January 12, 1800; died in London, June 26, 
1870. He was educated at Oxford, and early 
commenced a diplomatic career, being an at- 
taché of the embassy to St. Petersb from 
1820 to 1823. Soon after his return he was 
appointed commissioner of customs in Ireland. 
In 1831 he was sent to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with France. In 1833 he was appointed 
british minister plenipotentiary at. the court 
of Madrid, where for six years he attracted 
public attention by his firm and statesmanlike 
course in the midst of the bloody strifes excited 
by the succession of Ferdinand VII. <As a 
Whig, and a representative in Spain of the 
Whig party, then in power, he manifested his 
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sympathies with the Constitutional party, of 
which Queen Christina was then at the head: 
but, at the same time, he contributed much to 
modify the horrors of the civil war, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the prisoners, whom 
the Spanish authorities would have put to 
death. He also advocated the cause of the 
slaves, and urged upon Spain the repression of 
the slave-trade. His fine address and. reputa- 
tion for gallantry aided his popularity among 
the Spanish people. In December, 1838, he 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father ; and in 1839 returned from Spain, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. He de- 
fended his own course in Spain, and the policy 
of the ministry by which he had been em- 
ployed, with great ability and success against 
the attacks of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
who had espoused the cause of the Carlists. 
From 1839 to 1841 Earl Clarendon was Lord 
Privy Seal and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the Melbourne ministry, and was 
sworn a Privy Councillor in January, 1840. 
When Sir Robert Peel succeeded to power in 
1841, Lord Clarendon retired from the ministry, 
but supported all the liberal measures of Sir 
Robert’s administration. He was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade in Lord John 
Russell’s first Cabinet, late in 1846, but on the 
death of the Earl of Bessborough, in May, 
1847, he succeeded him as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which post he held until 1852. Though 
popular at first, his reputation soon suffered 
under the successive calamities which befell that 
unhappy country. The potato-crop failed, and 
thousands perished from want of adequate 
measures on the part of the Government to 
arrest the ravages of the famine which followed. 
During the first years of his viceroyalty, Ire- 
land was also agitated by the revolutionary 
movement for national independence. Natu- 
rally inclined to moderation, Lord Clarendon at 
first attempted mild measures with the insur- 
gents, but, finding it necessary to maintain the 
authority of the Government, he resorted to 
stern measures of repression, which, of course, 
exasperated the disaffected, though they did 
not satisfy the Orange party. In 1853 the Earl 
was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairsin the Aberdeen ministry. He accepted 
this office when England was committed to the 
war against Russia, which invested the position 
of Foreign Secretary with special importance, 


and he discharged its difficult duties with ex- 


2 pagan ability and tact. He retained this 
office until 1858, with the exception of the 
brief interval caused by the fall of Lord Aber- 
deen’s ministry and the reorganization of the 
administration with Lord Palmerston as Pre- 
mier. Lord Olarendon represented his Goy- 
ernment at the signing of the treaty of peace 
at Paris in the spring of 1856, on which occa- 
sion he advocated with great zeal the estab- 
lishment of liberal institutions in Belgium. In 
1864 he joined Lord Palmerston’s second gov- 
ernment, and was again appointed Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, retiring with his 


colleagues in June, 1866. On the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone to power in 1868, he was again 
appointed Foreign Secretary, and held that 
position up to his death. His intercourse with 
the representatives of the United States, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was not, 
at any period of his official career, very satis- 
factory. Under a studied courtesy of manner, 
which, in his long diplomatic and public life, 
he had carefully cultivated, there was evident 
a want of that cordial sympathy and regard 
for the American nation and its institutions 
which made diplomatic intercourse with him a 
game of skill. 
CLARK, Sir Jamus, Bart., M. D., K. ©. B., 


F. R. S., a British physician and author, born: 


at Cullen, Banffshire, December 14, 1788; died 
in London, June 30, 1870. He was educated 
‘at the Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
obtaining his medical degree at the latter in 
1817. Soon after graduating M. D., he took 
an appointment as surgeon in the British Navy, 
and visited the hospitals and asylums and stud- 
ied the methods of treatment in the great 
cities of the Continent. In 1820 he was prac- 
tising his profession in Rome; but not long 
afterward returned to Edinburgh, where he 
soon obtained a very high reputation, espe- 
cially in pulmonary diseases. In 1826 he re- 
moved to London, where he became physician- 
in-chief to St. George’s Hospital, consulting 
physician to the King, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
Victoria. On the accession of Victoria to the 
throne she appointed Dr. Olark her first phy- 
sician, and made him a baronet. He was also 
physician-in-ordinary to the late Prince Albert. 
Sir James was a diligent student of his profes- 
sion throughout his long life, and published 
several professional works of great value. The 
most important of these were: ‘ Medical 
Notes,” the result of his observations on the 
Continent (1820) ; ‘‘The Sanative Influence of 
Climate,” first published in 1829, but which 
has passed through numerous editions, and is 
still highly prized; and most valuable of all, 
his “Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption,” 
published in 1835, and often reprinted. 
COLBURN, Zeran, was born in Saratoga, 
New York, in 1832, and was named after his 
uncle, the celebrated arithmetician. His father 
died soon after, and his mother, very poor and 
infirm, removed to New Hampshire, where, 
during his boyhood, young Colburn earned his 
living on afarm. He soon after, as he found 
means of support, removed to Boston. Mr. 
Colburn commenced his professional career at 
the age of fifteen, at the Lowell Machine-Shop, 
next on the Concord Railroad, under the late 
Charles Minot, who was attracted by the 
brightness and practical ideas of this singular 
youth. He in a few months had mastered the 
anatomy and physiology of the locomotive en- 
gine, tabulated the dimensions and proportions 
of those uhder his observation, and published 
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a small but excellent and still useful treatise 
on the subject. He then got a subordinate 
position, and soon rose to the superintendence 
of the locomotive works of Mr. Souther, in 
Boston; and at the Tredegar Works, at Rich- 
mond, in connection with Mr. Souther, he 
started the manufacture of locomotives. As 
superintendent, for a year or more, of the 
New-Jersey Locomotive Works at Paterson, he 


made some improvements, still standard, in | 


the machinery of freight-engines. Although 
eminently fitted for the management of prac- 
tical construction, Mr. Colburn early found 
that the literature of engineering was his true 
calling. He, therefore, joined the Railroad 
Journal. In 1854 he started, in New York, 
the Railroad Advocate. In the summer of 
1855 he sold the Advocate, bought land 
warrants with the money, journeyed to Iowa 
and located his lands, then returned to New 
York, and got together an engine and ma- 
chinery to set up a steam saw-mill in the far 
West. But, before his plans were completed, 
literature resumed the mastery. The story of 
a three-months’ stay among the machine and 
iron works of England and France is recorded 
in the Advocate, and is of permanent value, In 
the autumn of 1857 Messrs. Colburn and Holley 
were commissioned by several leading railroad 
presidents to visit Europe, to report on the 
railway system and machinery abroad, and in 
1858 their report on these subjects, largely 
illustrated by engravings, was published. The 
success of this book was such that its authors 
determined to continue their researches, and in 
the fall of 1858 Mr. Colburn again visited Lon- 
don. Here he commenced writing for the En- 
gineer, then the leading professional journal, and 
soon became its editor. Mr. Colburn at this time 
wrote a supplement on the American practice 
for a new edition of Mr. D, K. Clark’s work on 
the ‘‘ Locomotive Engine.” After several years’ 
hard work in London, Mr. Colburn resolved to 
start another engineering paper in America; 
he selected Philadelphia as the birthplace of 
his own Engineer. It was an excellent paper, 
and the few numbers published will have per- 
manent value. In amoment of despondency 
he dropped his new enterprise, sailed for Eng- 
land, and again became the editor of the Lon- 
don Engineer. In 1866 Mr. Colburn started 
in London the publication of Lngineering, with 
which he dissolved his connection only a few 
weeks before his death. During his residence 
in London, Mr. Colburn was employed as con- 
sulting engineer on many important construc- 
tions, and prepared many valuable papers in 
addition to his editorial labors. The more 
noted of these were his paper's before the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers (of which he was a 
member) on ‘‘Iron Bridges” and on ‘“ Ameri- 
can Locomotives and Rolling Stock,” both of 
which received medals. Mr. Colburn wrote 
vigorously, originally, and with understanding, 
on all the leading subjects embraced under the 
head of engineering. On the locomotive, the 
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steam-engine and boiler at large, steam navi- 
gation, bridges, railway works, and mechanical 
r g in general, he was a first-rate 
thority. The saddest part of Mr. Colburn’s 
r remains to be told. Overwork, together 
with his natural impulsiveness and his habit- 
wal irregularity in relaxation, as well as in 
_ work, drove him within a few months into 
ae oe insanity. He came back to this country 
in April, avoided all his old friends, strayed 
away to a country town in Massachusetts, and 
___ there died by his own hand on May 4th. 
mee = OOLES, Oaptain Cowper Pups, R. N., ©. 
___ B., a British naval officer and constructor of 
armed ships, born at Ditcham Park, Hants, 
England, in 1819; lost by the foundering of the 
_  Qaptain, in the Bay of Biscay, September 7, 
1870. Captain Coles entered the navy in 1831, 
ed with ability on various stations, distin- 
guished himself on board the Agamemnon at 
the siege of Sevastopol, and subsequently at 
Kertch and in the Sea of Azof. ti 1855 a 
board was appointed by the commander-in- 
chief to report upon a plan submitted by Cap- 
tain Coles for the construction of shot-proof 
rafts, guns, and mortars; and so favorable was 
their report, that he was ordered to England, 
and put in communication with the surveyor 
of the navy and the dock-yard authorities at 
Portsmouth. His first idea was to protect 
ns by means of fixed shields, and at Sir J. 
Brunel's suggestion, in 1859, the shield and 
gun were placed together upon a turn-table, in 
oe of moving the raft to point the gun, as it 
ad been necessary to do previously. The plan 
was, however, yet crude and not satisfactory, 
and, after the great success of Captain Ericsson’s 
Monitors as armed vessels for harbor siege and 
defence, Captain Coles, a little disingenuously, 
claimed the turret system as his own invention, 
_ and proceeded to apply it to the new armored 
’ ships of the British Navy. His general plan of 
the ship’s form and armament differed material- 
ly from that of Ericsson ; and, though his ships 
were much more elegant in model and grace- 
ful in appearance than those of the Swedish 
engineer, they had the fatal defect of being 
top-heavy and almost unmanageable in a storm. 
This defect cost him his life, and more than 
five hundred of his gallant comrades perished 
with him. The Captain and the Monarch, twin 
iron-clads built after his models, were regarded 
by the English Admiralty as perfect specimens 
of what armored ships should be; the Mon- 
arch had crossed the Atlantic, and was greatly 
admired; and so great was Oaptain Coles’s 
confidence in the Captain, that he went to sea 
in her, though only a passenger, the ship hay- 
ing her regular commander and a full comple- 
ment of officers. They found her sailing 
qualities unexceptionable, until they encoun- 
tered a storm, not of extraordinary severity, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and the beautiful ship 
foundered in the night, only seventeen out of 
five hundred ‘and forty escaping with their 
lives. Captain Coles was an accomplished en- 
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gineer, resolute and persevering in whatever he 
undertook, and of very amiable and gentle- 
manly address. , 

COLOMBIA, Unyrrep Srates or, a republic 
in South America. President for two years 
from April 1, 1870, General E. Salgar; Secre- 
tary of State and of Foreign Affairs, Dr. F. 
Zapata; Secretary. of Finances, Dr. 8. OC. Rol- 
dan; Secretary of the Treasury and of National 
Credit, General J. Trujillo; Secretary of War, 
Dr. R. Nunez. The republic consists of the nine 
States of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santan- 
der, and Tolima. Area, variously estimated at 
from 857,000 to 513,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, census of 1864, 2,794,478, not includ- 
ing the uncivilized Indians, whose number is 
estimated at 126,000. Revenue, 1866-1867, 
$2,417,870, gold; expenditure, 1865-1866, 
$2,020,000, gold. According to a report of 
the British ambassador at Bogoté (published 
in London, 1869), the revenue of 1866-1867 
was derived from the following sources: 


MN ov ck Bustle: davncauqtoessp ee $1,027,554 

Salt-Monopoly.............s2200008 1,086,613 

Post Department............++.+.- 45,663 

IMGTIOUN fod bio feta eeh Unededek Chandos 257,540 
TOME etssicd ioc cvcindss étinees $2,417,370 gold. 


The report does not contain any informa- 
tion concerning the public debt, beyond the 
remark that one-half of the customs duties 
and 15 per cent. of the revenue derived from 
the salt-monopoly are mortgaged as securi- 
ty for the claims of British creditors. The 
sum required for the payment of interest on 
the home-debt for 1866-1867 amounted to 
$218,104; for the floating debt, to $68,100, gold. 
The Federal army comprises 1,420 men in 
time of peace; at the outbreak of war one per 
cent. of the population of each State is drafted. 
The movement of commerce and navigation, 
according to the above report, was as fol- 
lows: Imports in 1866, $7,897,206; exports, 
$6,772,017; imports, in 1867, $5,524,493; ex- 
ports, $5,494,259, gold. The exportation of 
gold and silver, which is estimated at $3,000,000 
annually, is not included in the above figures, 
nor is any mention made of the transit-com- 
merce over the Isthmus of Panama. The ag- 
gregate value of merchandise entered at Colon 
for transit, in 1864, was estimated at $3,750,000, 
while the clearances summed up $66,020,000. 
The movement of navigation, in 1867, con- 
sisted of 703 vessels entered; of which 147 ves- 
sels, of 26,992 tons register, were under home 
flag; and 556 vessels, of 247,721 tons, under 
foreign flag. Olearances under home flag, 133 
vessels, of 27,113 tons; under foreign flag, 587 
vessels, of 225,152 tons. 

The only railroad in operation is the road 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 48 miles long. 

The presidential election resulted in favor 
of General E. Salgar, the liberal candidate, 
against General Herran. President Salgar 
was inaugurated on the Ist of April. In May 
he sent an important message to Congres9 
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concerning popular education. The Presi- 
dent compliments the House of Representa- 
tives for having unanimously approved the 
‘item in the budget appropriating $100,000 to 
found normal schools in the republic. This 
unanimity, he thinks, shows the good dispo- 
sition of all political parties to labor harmoni- 
ously for the advancement: of the republic, 
which fact, while honorable to the nation, will 
be accepted with favor by all the friends of 
constitutional liberty. In taking for a model 
the United States, and adapting their institu- 
tions to these republics, the common-school 
system was left out. This the President deeply 
regrets, and says that it is impossible to found 
a republic without forming first the citizen, 
and that the electoral arm and the school must 
be the base on which rests every republic. A 
country is neither republican nor free because 
_ the constitution says so, but because the amount 
of intelligence and the social condition permit 
it to be so. The continued revolutions of 
Spanish America, and the low state of in- 
dustry, are due entirely to the ignorance of the 
lower classes. The minority govern, and the 
majority suffer. The President asserts that the 
condition of the laboring classes is not any 
better than under the colonial government. 
The question of the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment with public instruction he considers 
definitely settled in the affirmative, and thinks 
the system of education should conform in all 
the schools, as tending to unite the States 
themselves. The best mode of doing this 
would be, in his opinion, for the Government to 
take upon itself the forming of the teachers, 
leaving to the States the primary schools. He 
then recommends the passing of a law making 
public instruction a branch of the administra- 
tion, and independent of the university.. How 
little has as yet been done for public education 
may be seen from the fact that the State of 
Panama, probably the most enlightened of the 
republic, during the last fiscal year, in which 
the total income amounted to $203,178, ex- 
pended $114,000 for keeping up a military 
force, and only $3,122 for educational pur- 
poses. , 

Among the acts passed by Congress and sanc- 
tioned by the President, was one relative to 
telegraphic communication across the repub- 
lic. The following are the principal clauses 
of the act: The Executive is authorized to 
concede permission, to any company or person 
who may solicit it, to establish on the coasts 
of the republic the extremities of telegraphic 
submarine cables, which shall place the na- 
tion in connection with other parts of the 
world, as well as to unite the said cables with 
land-lines of telegraphs. The telegraphs which 
may be established in the national territory, 
and to which the previous article refers, shall 
be considered of public benefit, consequently 
they will be exempt from the payment of all 
national and State taxes or contributions. The 
lines which accept this concession will, from 
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this fact itself, be obliged to transmit gra- 
tuitously all official communications of the 
Government of the Union or of the States. In 
the case of foreign war or interior commotions, 
the lines will only operate under the surveil-- 
lance of the political authorities. 

On the 12th of May a bill was introduced 
into the House, proposing the formation of a 
solemn compact between all the Spanish- 
American republics, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the independence of the Spanish Antilles 
from the dominion of Spain, and the erection 
of republics in those islands. The bill was 
enthusiastically received and referred to a 
special committee, avhich presented a lengthy 
report on the relations of Spanish America to 
Spain, concluding with the following réswmé 
of the Cuban question: 

1. The cause for which Cuban patriots fight is the 
same for which Colombia fought incessantly from 
1810 to 1824, 

2. The interests of self-preservation, and our duty 
as a civilized and Christian nation, justify in the most 
complete manner Colombian intervention. 

8. The aggressions of monarchical Europe against 
the liberty and independence of America always 
have hag and will have for a base Spanish dominion 
in Uuba. : 

4, The policy of the United States cannot serve as 
a guide to Colombia on this occasion. 

5. The resources we may need for this war are not 
beyond our means. . 

6. The time has arrived when Colombia should as- 
sume in the politics of South America the position 
to which she is called by her topographical situation, 
her historical traditions, her population, and her po- 
litical conquests. 

The House of Representatives, on the 17th 
of June, passed the bill by a large majority ; 
the Senate, however, refused to concur in it. 

‘A new treaty for an interoceanic canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien was concluded 
between General Hurlburt, the United States 
minister, and the Colombian commissioners, 
Sefior Justo Avozomena and Dr. Jacob San- 
chez. The Colombian Congress approved the 
treaty, with some important modifications. 
The new form of section 11 is in effect a re- 
fusal of Colombia to grant exclusive right to 
the United States or any other nation to send 
armed vessels through the canal in time of 
war; but merchant-vessels, of any nation that 
has guaranteed to Colombia the sovereignty 
of the canal, will always have the free use of 
it. That is, that in time of war neither the 
United States nor any other power shall be 
allowed to pass their armed vessels through 
the canal. It was commonly expected in Co- 
lombia that these modifications would not 
aorta acceptable to the Government of the 

nited States. , ‘ 

No official report on the expedition which 
started from the United States in the Nipsic and 
Guard for the survey of the Isthmus of Darien 
in 1869, under Commander Selfridge, was made 
public up to the close of the year 1870; but it 
is evident that no satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been found, and that part of the 
isthmus still remains to be surveyed. The 
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Guard arrived at Oarthagena on December 19, 
1869, took in supplies and carried off a con- 
‘able number of laborers, with whom she 
for her destination on the 27th of the same 
The time from February to July had 


ins spent by the first exploring expedition 
& pati 
f the ist 


‘ ent, thorough, scientific examination 
hmus; every probable, rumored, or 


a 
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pass, from Aspinwall to San Blas 
Bay, was diligently and carefully explored 
1 t success, as the Cordilleras proved a 
formidable barrier at every point. 
_ The southern part of the isthmus is still un- 
and it is the impression, among scien- 
ith the country, 
that the Atrato route, from the Gulf of Darien 
the Atrato to the ‘‘divide,” thence down 

e Tuyra to the Gulf of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific side, offers the most encouragement for 
the construction of an eligible ship-canal route. 
The main advantages of this route consist in the 
fact that the channels of both the Atrato and 
Tuyra Rivers are very wide, and have a suffi- 
cient depth of water at all seasons of the yéar 
for vessels of the largest class for a considera- 
ble distance upward. The harbors on the 
Pacific, as well as on the Atlantic coast, are 
said to be excellent, and to need but little 
improvement to make them at all times ac- 
cessible. 

The President of the United States ordered 
Commander Selfridge to start at once for the 
survey of this route, and to leave no stone un- 
turned before giving up the researches in that 
part of the isthmus. While capitalists and 
projectors have hitherto taken it for granted 
that the canal must be horizontal with the 
two oceans, as no reservoir to provide the 
locks can be found on the crest of the moun- 
tain, it appears that President Grant has also 


_ taken into consideration a project of a different 


nature, suggested to him by eminent and ex- 
perienced engineers and surveyors. The plan, 
which was at the bottom of all previous ex- 
ploring expeditions, consisted in either cutting 
or tunnelling the Cordilleras at the place best 
suited for such a purpose. But, as it is sup- 
posed that no place can be found where the 
crest of the mountain is less than several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the ocean, the 
cutting of a ridge deep enough to answer the 
purpose in view would necessitate such an 
enormous outlay of capital that the execution 
of the work would be altogether beyond the 
_ Ineans of any private company, and would even 
tax the wealthiest nation too severely. On 
the other hand, the tunnelling through such a 
broad ridge of solid rock would, to all ap- 
pearances, be even more expensive. 
The new plan, which is said to have been 
duly weighed and considered, is to search for 
the most feasible surface-route, and construct 
a canal over instead of under the Cordilleras, 
Mr. J. Medill, an engineer of high repute, in a 
recent communication to a contemporary, says: 
“To construct a ship-capal on the natural 
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surface over the isthmus, and to equip it with 
double locks, would require no deep cutting 
and no tunnelling, and will be conceded by 
engineers to be entirely practicable; nor would 
the cost exceed the means of a company of 
capitalists which can easily be organized to 
execute it. All that remains would be to sup- 
ply it with sufficient water, and the cost of 
so doing is readily computable, and will amaze 
many persons by reason of its comparative 
smallness. I take it for granted that a route 
may be found where the elevation would not 
exceed 500 or 600 feet. The Aspinwall route 
is only 300 feet, but the harbors are bad. Per- 
haps, on the Atrato route, where excellent 
harbors are found, the pass can be surmounted 
at an elevation not exceeding 500 feet. But, 
whatever the altitude may be on the line 
selected for the canal, only a part of the water 
for the locks and levels would need to be sup- 
plied by artificial power. The rainy season 
on the isthmus lasts two-thirds of the year. 
Feeders from the numerous mountain-streams 
would furnish a large part of the lockage-water. 
Reservoirs could be established to increase the 
supply, and only on the upper levels would the 
canal have to depend entirely upon the pumps. 
The rainfall into the canal would make good 
for eight or nine months in the year all loss 
by evaporation or percolation, leaving, for 
steam-power, streams and reservoirs to furnish 
lockage-water. All objections, that can be 
urged against the feasibility of filling locks by 
steam-power to float ships over elevations, will 
also lie against attempting to move trains or 
cars over mountains by the same power. In 
both cases it is only a question of overcoming 
the gravity of a given weight to be elevated a 
given height. The locomotive is obliged to 
move itself up a grade as well as to drag its 
load. <A stationary engine can expend its 
whole power to lift its load, and has not to 
lift itself, nor a stock of fuel and water. Ona 
grade of 70 to 90 feet to the mile a locomotive 
expends, perhaps, a quarter of its power to 
move itself and tender, and in wet weather, 
when the track is slippery, even more than 
that proportion. The cost of coal used for a 
locomotive or a stationary engine is compara- 
tively small; a few hundred-weight of coal 
burned under the boiler of a locomotive will 
produce steam-power in such force and quantity 
as to elevate 400 tons of engine, trucks, and 
freight, up a grade 400 feet high in an hour. 
A stationary engine of the same horse-power 
would lift twice the weight the same height 
in the same time.” 

COLVER, Rev. Naruantet, D. D., a Baptist 
clergyman, orator, reformer, and promoter of 
education, born in Orwell, Vt., in May, 1794; 
died in Chicago, Ill., September 25, 1870, His 
early advantages of education were limited, 
but were diligently improved. He was a vol- 
unteer in the War of 1812, and subsequently 
engaged in business asa tanner. It was not 
till he was married and settled in life that he 
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began to think of becoming a preacher, though 
his father was a clergyman. He commenced 
preaching about 1820, and for a few years had 
charge of small congregations in Vermont and 
North Eaton, N. Y., studying diligently mean- 
while to qualify himself for greater usefulness. 
In 1836 he was called to the pastorate of the 
large and influential church at Union Village, 
N. Y., where he remained for seven years. He 
had already attained a high reputation as a 
pulpit orator and an efficient advocate of the 
temperance and antislavery causes. In 1843 
he was called to Boston, where he founded the 
Tremont Temple, the “ Plymouth Church” of 
Boston. He was very useful, and exerted a 
powerful influence throughout New England, 
during his thirteen years’ ministry in Boston. 
But he felt a strong inclination to labor in the 
Western field, for which his earnest nature, 
his broad views, and his impassioned ora- 
tory, eminently qualified him. He spent a 
year at Detroit, two or three years at. Cincin- 
nati, and about-1860 settled down in Chicago, 
where the remainder of his life was spent, ex- 
cepting his year or two of earnest labor, after 
the war, in founding and bringing into success- 
ful operation the “ Colver Institute,” at Rich- 
mond, for educating young men: of color, of 
decided piety, and promising gifts, for the min- 
istry. For two or three years past he had. been 
a great sufferer from heart-disease; but his 
patience under severe pain, and his calm en- 
durance of the ills to which he was subjected, 
were worthy of admiration. He had writ- 
ten considerably for the periodical press, and 
published some small treatises and occasional 
discussions and addresses, but his greatest 
merit as a public speaker lay in his power of 
forcible and eloquent extemporization. 
pastor he had been remarkably successful, 
' more than sixteen hundred converts having 
been baptized by him in connection with the 
churches of which he had had charge. 

COMMEROE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR 1870. The Government returns of im- 
ports and exports at all the customs ports of 
the United States are now completed for the 
nine months of the year ending September 
30, 1870. They show a gain in the imports 
for that period of over $9,000,000 as contrast- 
ed with those of the first nine months in 1869; 
and an increase in the exports of nearly $19,- 
000,000 in the same period, when compared 
with the previous year. The excess of im- 

_ports over exports thus far returned for 1870 
is, in round numbers, $45,800,000. 

Trade with Canada during the year was not 
so prosperous as in 1869, on account of the 
Dominion tariff which went into effect April 
7, 1870, in retaliation for the heavy duties 
imposed on Canadian goods. In 1869 the bal- 
ance of trade against the United States was 
$11,714,610, but in 1870 it amounted to 
$21,742,180. 

The following are summaries of the statistics 
for the periods mentioned . 
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Imports at all United States Poris. 


PI MERCHANDISE, GOLD AND} AGGRE- 
SILVER, GATE, 

5 Free. | Dutiable, | ‘Total. 
Dollars. Dollars, * Dollars, Dollars, Dollars, 


1869*| 16, 655,554|330,036,582/846,692,136)17,985,549 364,677,685 
1870*|15,445,897/339, 841 ,050|355,286,947|18, 608, 042'373,894,989 


Reéxports at all United States Ports. 


F MERCHANDISE. 
4 GOLD AND| AGGRE- 
8 From Not from Total. SILVER, GATE, 
Dollars, Dollars, Dollars, Dollars, Dollars, | 
1869*.| 8,055,916} 1,047,871] 9,108,287) 13,198,102) 22,801,889 
1870* | /11,693,455| 946,589] 12,640,044! 10,503,494! 28,143,588 
Exports from all United States Ports. 
MERCHANDISE. |SPECIE AND BULL'N T a. domes 
| Atlanti Pacifi Atlanti Pacific “fos eee 
= ig at ae old ohete gal pore an gold value, 
b rency value. value, value, value, 
" Dollars.. |) Dollars, | Dollars.. |. Dollars. |. Dollars. 
1869*, |278,678.860|10,720,104| 16,884,474 |15,636,194 249,131,008 
1870*,'802,713,052! 8,975, 227148,452,524 226, 


18,161,244 328,072, 


The total official returns which have been 
made for the year 1869, since the publication 
of the last AnNuat Oyotopzpia, show the im- 

orts to have been $463,461,427, against $381,- 
01,510 for 1868, and the exports $394,644, 855 
(specie value), against $362,481,052 for the 
year previous—thus indicating a far larger ex- 
cess of imports in 1869 than that of 1868. 

Full comparative tables of commerce at the 
port of New York, for the year 1870, are given 
by the Journal of Commerce. The following 
is a statement of the totals of foreign imports 
at New York for the past ten years. 

Under dutiable are included goods entered 
directly for consumption and for warehousing. 
The free list is small, owing to the transfer of 
tea, coffee, and other items, to the list of duti- 
able imports eight years ago. The specie and 
bullion came mostly in transit to foreign ports, 
and nearly all appears again in the exports. 


Foreign Imports at New York from 1860 to 1870. 


Year. Dutiable. | Free Goods. Specie, | Total. 
1860.. .| $201,401,683} $28,006,447| $8,852,330) $238,260, 
1861...) 95,826,459} 30,853,918) 37,088,413) 162,768,790 
1862...| 149,970,415} 23,291,625) 1,890,277) 174,652,317 
4863...| 174,521,766] 11,567,000] 1,525,811) 187,614,577 
1864...| 204,128,236) 11,731,902 2,265,622 125, 
1865...| 212,208,301} 10,410,837 2,123,281 742,419 
1866... ,033, 8,001,588] 9,578,029) 806,613,184 
1867...| 238,297,955) 11,044,181 3,306,339) 252,648,475 
1868...| 282,844,418} 11,764,027] 7,085,389) 251,193,834 
1869...|. 275,779,976] 14,789, 15,788,462) 306,357,673 
1870...| 289,618,878} 18,716,500} 11,864,644} 315,200,022 


The following tables show monthly summa- 
ries of imports at’ New York for four years: 
1. The total dutiable entered each month for 
consumption. 2. The monthly entries for 
warehousing. 8. Free goods thrown directly 
on the market. 4. The specie. 5. The total 
monthly entries of all kinds. 4 


* Finst nine months, 


000. 
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Entered for Consumption. 


It will be perceived that the total imports at 
during the year amounted, in round 
to $315,000,000, being $8,500,000 in 

of any previous calendar year. The 
ms duties on these imports footed up over 


«186%. 1868, 1869. | 1870, 
1,046,856} $7,855,890} $11,698,755! $11,970,771 
Ty Te i oe ane $ 8,739,351 
Toeonrat| @asa‘ed9| 1s'e9e'o08] 1d aaa'ase 
gaged 10,244,318] 12.514,151/ 13,027,399 
8.947,379| 8,786.4 0,510, 12)267'273 
11,036,960| 12,193, 21560, 13,579,728 
13,547,834) © 14.005,112| 15,895,735] 18,722/322 
18,149,846) 14,152, 938, 17,745,075 
224, 11,294,439| 10288541] 14,087,056 
$193,013, — 9,707,521} 11,015,790] 14,004,204 
wes| » 6,416, 7,458,965} — 9,080,463} 12.716,366 


“Potal| $127,541,016 $127,787,013| $152,494, 901| $170, 780,868 


Foreign Goods entered for Warehousing. 


monT’s| 1867, | 1868, 1869. 1870. 
. | $9,087 647,871] $9,978,719! $10,122,477 
Feb. a Shoot esa asl tre 
March.) 9,069, 12,391,956] 13,428,973) 11,826,891 
yril..| 138277889] 10,780, 16,497,691} 13.137. 
y...| 10,896:675|  10:541,079| 121876131! 101474170 
TJune..| 10,478,305} 10,063, 12,380,145]  10:484, 
July...|  11,226;514} 10,573, 10,705, 10,042/048 
‘Aug. ..| 9,340,292} 81280,600| 10,008, 9,965,682 
Sept... 6.676.707, 6,804;640| 8,840, 7,748,840 
Set tees) tenes. Seen) «caste 
Dec... 5,981,115) 5,825, 7,925,576} 8,701,388 
Total] $110,756,939] $104,607,405| $123,345,075) $118,888, 015 
4 Foreign Goods entered free, 
7 
- wont’s| 1867. 1368, 1869. 1870. 
Jan... .| $717,810 | $788,296 | $1,243,777 | $1,108,271 
Heb. erie 364 ret or 003eT batt) 
¢ in} 928, 821, 1°702,591 | 979'288 
April..| 1,232; 1.202.080 | 1,006,584 
: y...| 11401108} — gg7ie5z | 1/956,112 | 1;115,039 
June..| 1,043, 783,149 | 11277/514 | 1)475,026 
Senet | Meee taker | tees 
“ Berk: 854,987 1a es 1,200,764 | 114091353 
— -Rovziz}ayaeatooe | daestass | a tereeo | aro 
 ‘Dec..:| 765,106 | 8az.350 | 11471395 | 1°050°409 
i Total $11,044,181 | $11,764,027 | $14,789,235 | $13,716,500 
7 
4 | 
- . Imports of Specie. 
— -Mowrs| 1867. 1868. 1869, 1870. 
 dan...| $126,719 | $136,574 278 | $1, 
| Siege oe 
‘| a45'se7 | 1,299;776 | 17711668 | 9'441'679 
Apri. 271,710 | "871,079 | 4’818'987 | —“son’025 
vo} 876,725 | 477485 | “"403,267| Ger, 
June..} 4995184 | 838111} 914,005} 188150 
Tuly...| 56,606 | 126,442  o24s7| 194.990 
Aug... 540,244 | 846,821 |  159927| 430/726 
Sept... 345,609 | 906,508 | 1,304 904 
els see | eee | ees | ee 
Dec...| — 263,0 391,490 | 312781 | "331/588. 
Total| $3,306,339 | $7,085,889 | $15,788,462 | $11,964,644 
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Total Importa, 
MONT’S| 1867, 1868, 1869. 1870, 
Jan.. 979, 15,418,571 520| $24,725, 
Feb.. | *sn'ea0'red| “aainser| “arsataenl Sasser oes 
March,| 21,512:974) 26,512,984] 94,798, 20'695,623 
April... 633, 268,884| 26,354, 20,372, 
y...| 21/852'950| 22'150,589| 27,049, 25, 284.415 
June.,.| 20,967,908] 20,471,508] 25,082, 24,415, 
duly... 23,086,866) 23,987, 24,682, 24,805, 
Aug...| 24,278,084! 28/960; 27,887. 30,260, 
it: | Rigs ciel Roem want 
Nov...| 15,871,007, 18,301/320| 19/237, 28,117,237 
Dec, 13, 14,023,087} 18,466, 7, 
Total] $252,648,475) $251,193,834) $06,357,073) $15,200,022 


The total imports for 1870, at the port of 
New York, are the largest on record; and it 
is estimated that the year’s profits upon im- 
ported goods have been larger than in 1869, in 
consequence of greater steadiness in the mar- 
ket, and less violent fluctuations in the price of 


old. 


The withdrawals from bond, for consump- 
tion, of goods previously entered for ware- 
housirig, were as follows: 


Withdrawals from Warehouse. 


mon’s| 1867. | 1868, | 1869. | 1870. 
Jan....| $9,380 731,624| $8,506,630] $8,674,288 
Feb...| 11,794,156] ~ 9,049°339 oi eres 
March.| 13/318/411| 10:296.1 9,661.447| 9.985, 
April..| 8,838,610} 10,140,834) 8.954.512) 12.822" 
y...| 91245: 045; 8,379,918} 10,615,377 
June ; 7 500° 306 8590796 eer S468" e58 
uly... ri A 5 
August} 10,490,050} 9,676; 11,706,296) 11,305,475 
Sept...! 9.928471] 10,935,659, 11'191'143| 10:732/135 
; 728.761} 8,892,665; 10,704.752| 8.802.588 
Nov 6,378,248} 6,104,542) '7'818.934] 6,325 
5,202,239] 5,675,429) 5,508,480, 5,596,030 
Total’ $106,'776,056| $10,036,963 |$107,998, 664'$111,659,983 


The receipts of customs at the port of New 
York, for 1868, 1869, and 1870, are thus stated 
—the figures representing coin, and the im- 
ports being reported at their foreign gold cost, 
not including freight and duty : 


Receipls of Customs at New York. 


MONTHS 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Jan.....| $7,188,498 42} $9,615,804 43] $9,840,502 99 
Feb....| - "9/696.752 39] 11,996/628 46] 11.7501424 06 
March..|  11,195/861 33| 13,027,672 02} 11.977.323 42 
April...) 10/0230 81} 10,737,000 12°799'598 49 
Yo.| 9778}476 45} 916881820 34} 11,473 '419 25 
June...| 7,678,200 69| 8,411,294 83) 9.740.549 89 
Tuly....| 91987920 50) 10045078 14} 10.592'841 37 
‘Anguat.| 11,095,596 18) 13.845/030 15,078'512 90 
Sept....| 12.916:782 20] 11,975;804 75) 14.182'516 12 

“| xolosg'a77 34 100554660 92) 11161364 

Nov 7/800,086 88| 8.540.788 60, 9,017,823 32 
Dee 6,327,800 78, 65901945 7696,126 44 
Total.! $13,296,712 621 $125,019,718 69! $135,310,995 85. 


Subjoined is a classification, under three 
heads, of imports at the port of New York, for 
1868, 1869, and 1870. Under general mer- 
chandise are included sugar, tea, coffee, spirits, 
spices, china, glass, metals, drugs, fruits, seeds, 
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Specie a ion. 
1868. 1869. 18%0. ic ang » = 
MONT’S| 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870, 
Dry Goods......... $80,905,834] $94,726,417 $109,498,523 
General Merchand’e| 163,202,611) 195,842,794) 193,836,855 Jan.. $2,551,851| $7,349,825} $3,214,380} $2,683,392 
Specie .........++. 085, 15,788,462} 11,864,644 Feb.. 2,124,461} 4,203,825] 8,282, 2,194, 
renin 1 eae 8,694,912 389, 1,521,601 
Total imports. . $251,198,884 $306,857,6731$815,200,022 44h en atel. ae car aat| cate 1,608,618 
: oe t) fy) . 5 > ‘ 
The exports from this port, as presented June 6,724,272] 11,823,628] 2.885.581] 4.257.362 
; ; phage Tuly...| 13,519,894 10,684,558] 6,474. 16,922'451 
herewith, are estimated chiefly in paper cur- Angusi| — 1.714,594) 4,690,989] 3,027; 10548076 
rency, at their market value at time of ship- Sept.. 201,958} 1,954,723] 1,763,171] 4.616, 
ment. The following table shows the exports QOv:""|  Yzss'se1|  Lisi'besl Passes! | Tanwase 
to foreign as exclusive of specie, for four Dec 6,854,548] 1,717,905] 1,732, 1,950,879 
years, ending December 381, 1870: ; 
years, g , 187 Total] $51,801,948| $70,841,599| $52,108,448] $59,191,476 
quarR| 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 
Hine,| Marea eames Seta eo cane 
econ f x. 7 5 D ty 
hird..| 38,928;668| 36,549,086] 54,933,449 46,241,637 MON7'S)  186t. 1868. 1869. | 1870 
Fourth | - 52,214,722] - 44,101,982} 55,021,124} 61,413,082 
Totall $186,790,025 | $164,066, 102 §195,226,706'§105,945,733 Fun "| *Tr'oteoer| Sisseedidl “at esseos| “Mteaeaoe 
The monthly movement, for four years, of eat erty 17,258,36 ,978,863| 17,464,696 
ed . Be rsd vehieliean' $3 .124,879| 20,834,389] 17,176,688] 16,396,441 
exports of domestic goods and produce from May...) 22,346,699} 31,269.79] _18,588.936|  19°600.972 
New York to foreign ports, for the years 1867 yuh ‘ arms epee 19,585,247 ‘958; 
to 1870, is as follows: ° August) 14,571/947| 18,018177} 216521159 SP oTN er 
Domestic Produce. Sept 14,204,407} 14,155,063 990, Baty 
; Oct... ..| - 18,668,252| 16,314,640] 21/600, 075, 
MONT’Ss| 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. Nor agent 15,580,881 18 319 8Hr a 
. 7 .) ? ] yi 191,205 
Jan....| $12,911,689] $18,766,496] $12,672,824| $11,833,151 
Jan. «| SMS Onl “istees ora] 10:00 O41 Br eoGos __1Otall $28,501,078) $284,907,701 $227 835,154) $254,137,208 
.' £) ‘) . i b) Ay 650 i i ; ] 
ee: eyes ites gadl- isaasiapel lean It_will be noticed that the shipments of 
June...|° 14,846,709} 10684 544) 16,555,107] | 16,811,500 nn Be Rs $58,000,000, against $32,000, - 
uly... t) ) ” f) o) 5,96: or ° 
‘August.| 12,116096] 12,750,918] 17,975,524] + 12.599.436 : ; 

Sept... 11'102,100| 1113167492] 16,510:324| _15°157'390 About two-thirds of all the imports of the 
Oct. 16,679,540] 13,054,002) 18,419,645) 16,018,569 United States arrive in New York, and about 
ov : 125, “i 
Dec 13'442.177| 14532°280|} | 17/828;174| 19.173,650 ee arcis. eres exports of the coun- 

pped from the same point. 
Total] $178,210,409| $156,075,578| $187,812,776| $185,740,061 The subjoined tables are prepared from the 
Foreign Free ers Ms we Registrar of the Treasury. They 
. give the tonnage and ship-building of the 
wiebaly inex. 1868. 1869. 1870, sutae Hite for nine months of the year end- 
ing September 380, 1870, and compare them 
Jan .. $114,207 $12,080 87,065 Lp with the statistics of the corresponding period 
March: 31.188 24-761 31.102 50:590 12 1869: 
Spal 86,889 113,489 fo 45,157 Tonnage of the United States, 
eee ‘i ° 
June..| 43,214 d : , 
way. . 8 Mi pape ry REGISTERED. ENROLLED, 
st , 18,192 54,356 23,116 . 
| Se hem mee fa eo) Sele 
Ct... ; ; ; 1,905 1869........ 3,281 | 1,566,421.51 | 19,732 | 2,526,093.52 
Nov. 8,515 9,763 44,159 1,963  1870........ "523,790. : Yorn 
Dec... 825694 "330 31,433 15271 SIS 1 LOR 0. | 31518) ROTOR 
Total $436,605 $600,924 $408,660 $352,034 vith LICENSED. TOTAL. 
Foreign Dutiable. Vessels, | Tons, Vessels, Tons. 

; 1869....... 4,474 | 52,125.73 | 27,457 | 4,144,640. 
MONT’s| 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1870.20.52, 4529 | 51,755.86 | 29,015 4/953°049.08 
Jan ...| $422,751 | 669,151 | $472,228 | $996,892 
Feb. 800 441.528 312, 713,289 SAIL. TEAM 
March.| 764,138 655,881 615,121 292 YEAR. See aise 
April..| 845,824 648.960 733,461 911.018 Vessels, | Tons. Vessals. | Tons. 

ay...| 665,031 852,544 588,846 18,306 
June. | 713,187 641:409 605.608 851:088 1869... 17,840 | 2,309,971.54 | 3,546 | 1,108,568 
Suly...|. 382.595 444-735 604.923 m7794 1870... 17,624 | 2\382\551.71 | 3.449 | 1,064,078. 
August) 717,161 558,078 594,339 944 
Sept... 851 803, 680 923,627 
Out "935 740,477 BIT. 748 638.930 BARGES. | CANAL-BoaTs, | TOTAL. 
Nov 610,460 517,907 | 512.26 | 795,553 «YEAR 
Dee 533,115 415,675 693,260 651,405" Vessels.| Tons. |Vessels, Tons. | Vessels. Tons. 

1969. .| 1,423 | 220,957.84) 4,678 | 420,148.00) 27,487] 4,144,640 
Total, $8,142,961 | $7,889,600 | $7,005,270 | $9,853,638 1500. 1.524 | 238,604.18) 6,410 | 567,915.15] 29,015 £958,149 
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_ United States in trade with the British North 


Ship-Building of the United States, 


oa or SAIL, STEAM, 
= Vessels. Tons Vessels. Tons, 
Be...) 84 149,029.61 | 279 65,065.99 
acs-o}) 5 808 145,784.18 287 86,325.02 
7 BARGES. CANAL BOATS, TONS 

a. Vessely,| Tons. Vessels.; Tons. (|Vessela.) Tons, 
191 | 26,021.87 | 382 | 35,112.68 | 1,726 | 275,280.15 
162 | 29,742.26 | 284 | 28,338.27 | 1,489 | 290,189.73 


"From the Bureau of Statistics we obtain the 
following tables, giving the number of Ameri- 
‘ean and British vessels, with their tonnage and 
: which entered and cleared from the 


American Provinces on the Atlantic, during 


the year ending June 30, 1870, and for three 
. years previous: 


American Vessels, 


_ YEAR. 


18,021) 1,864,411 | 91,010 
12,218) 1,877,758 
14,132| 2,443,525 
703 | 14.921! 2.495.852 


iter 1,746,626 
| 18,6683, 2,234, 
“| 14,466. 2°282°399 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


OCONGREGATIONALISTS. On the 2d of 


“March a convention was held in the chapel of. 


the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, to de- 
liberate on an appropriate celebration, by the 
Congregational churches, of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. In April, a Pilgrim Memorial Con- 
vention, largely attended from all parts of the 
country, was held in Chicago. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for a committee to 
set forth a condensed statement of the char- 
acteristic ideas to which the pilgrims gave 
power by their self-denying devotion, and to 
whose continued advocacy and application the 
Oongregationalists stand sisaned before God 
and man. Prof. Bartlett and Drs, Chapin, Ba- 
con, Post, and Dexter, were appointed as such 
committee. Resolutions were also adopted, 
declaring that, as the Pilgrims recognized an 
_educated and pions ministry as the right arm 


_ of the power of the church, there can be no 


‘more fitting memorial in their honor than the 
raising, during this anniversary year, of not 
less than three million dollars to aid the rec- 
ognized theological seminaries of the Congre- 
gational churches in establishing these institu- 
tions upon the broadest and most permanent 
basis; recognizing in the erection of the con- 
templated Congregational House at Boston, for 
the valuable library of the denomination, and 
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as a permanent house of all the denominational 
benevolent societies, an enterprise worthy of 
liberal aid by Congregationalists in all parts of 
our land; and thanking God for the triumph 
of the principles of the Pilgrims in the late 
war for the emancipation of the blacks and 
for the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. 
Another resolution recommended the estab- 
lishment of a National Congregational Conven- 
tion. Nearly all the State iations and 
Conferences declared at the annual meetings 
in favor of this plan. In December a conven- 
tion was held in Boston, at which a committee 
was charged with drafting a definite plan. 

The oo eet codperation of the Con- 

egationalists with a large section of the 

resbyterian body in the prosecution of the 
foreign missionary work was terminated in the 
case of many missionaries and some mission 
churches by the reunion of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians. The American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, hereto- 
fore the common missionary society of Con- 
gregationalists and New-School Presbyterians, 
transferred, in 1870, the missions to the Seneca 
and Ojibway Indians, to Syria and the Gaboon, 
to the care of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions; and most of the missionaries to Persia, 
it was supposed, would also be transferred in 
the course of the coming year. The American 
Board will henceforth be an essentially Congre- 
gational Society. Including the missions which 
were transferred to the Presbyterian Board, 
the whole number of native laborers in con- 
nection with the different missions the past 
year was 1,095, an increase of over a hundred 
upon the previous year. Of these, 119 are 
pastors and 827 preachers; the remainder 
teachers, colporteurs, and Bible-readers, but al! 
educated in the various schools and semina- 
ries, and, in point of education and character, 
holding about the same relative position to the 
people among whom they labor that similar 
classes do at home. Forty-five pupils of the 
missionary schools completed, in 1870, their 
theological studies—seven at Wailuku in the 
Hawaiian Islands, nine in the Madura mission, 
seven in Oeylon, and twenty-two at Harfoot. 
The number in mission training-schools and 
seminaries studying theology was about equal 
to the number of deaths in the Congregational 
seminaries in the United States. The mission 
churches, 238 in number, received during the 
year 1,580 new members, and, at the close of 
the year for which the missionaries reported, 
numbered 24,142 members. The number of 
native pastors increased from 106 to 119. 
The fifty-eight Hawaiian churches support 
their own ministry, build their own houses 
of worship, sustain mission labor among the 
Chinese immigrants, and contribute liberally 
for the missionary work in Micronesia and 
the Marquesas Islands. The entire amount 
contributed by the native Christian communi- 
ties for the missionary funds was about sixty 
thousand dollars in gold, or one-sixth of the 
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sum contributed for foreign missions by all the 
churches acting through the American Board. 
Exclusive of the missions transferred to the 
Presbyterian Board, the statistics of the mis- 
sions of the Board were as follows: missions, 
14; stations, 86; out-stations, 506; ordained 
missionaries (3 being physicians), 129; physi- 
cians not ordained, 8; other male assistants, 4; 
other female assistants, 190—total of laborers 
sent from America, 831; native pastors, 118; 
native preachers and catechists, 315; school- 
teachers, 400; other native helpers, 208; whole 
number of native helpers, 1,041: whole num- 
ber of laborers connected with the missions, 
1,872. Pages printed, 19,728,995; number 
of churches (including: all at the Hawaiian 
Islands), 226; church-members so far as re- 
ported, 238,718; added during the year (so far 
as reported), 1,533; number of training and 
theological schools, 15; boarding-schools for 
girls, 17; common schools (omitting those at 
the Hawaiian Islands), 464; pupils in common 
schools, 12,487; in training and theological 
schools, 323; in boarding-schools for girls, 535; 
other adults for instruction, 1,115; whole num- 
ber of pupils, 14,416. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was held in New 
York, May 11, 1870. The receipts of the year 
amounted to $283,102; expenditures, $270,927; 
number of missionaries employed 944, congre- 
gations and missionary districts 1,836. - 

The English Congregational Year-Book for 
1871 reports the following statistics of Con- 
gregationalists in Great Britain and the British 
dependencies: 

County Associations and Unions.—England, 
43; Wales, 16; Scotland, 8; Ireland, 1; Col- 
onies, 8. Total 76. 

Churches at Home and Abroad.— England, 
2,045; Wales, 878; Scotland, 102; Ireland, 28; 
islands of the British seas, 16; Canada and 
British North America, 108; Australia and 
New Zealand, 176; South Africa and Deme- 
rara, etc., 12; mission churches, about 3800. 
Total, 3,665. Total of vacant churches, 803. 

Ministers and Missionaries.—England, 1,943; 
Wales, 393; Scotland, 107; Ireland, 25; Con- 
tinent, 6; colonies, 236; foreign countries, 
164; natives, ordained in heathen lands, 106, 
inclusive of 51 in Madagascar and South Seas; 
ministers with pastoral charges, 2,439; with- 
out pastoral charges, 541. 

Colleges.—England, 8; Wales, 3; Scotland, 
1; Colonies, 3. Jnstetutes—England, 4; for- 
eign, 15. Students in colleges, 317. Students 
in institutes, 269. 

Among the principal Congregational Soci- 
eties of Great Britain belong the English Con- 
gregational Chapel-Building Society, which 
extends its operations throughout England, the 
English districts of Wales, the Channel islands, 
and Ireland ; income for the year 1869-70, in- 
eluding payments of loans, £11,021 13s.; ex- 
penditures, £8,757 16s. ; the Home Missionary 
Society, income, £9,715; expenditures, £7,107 
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19s.; the Colonial Missionary Society, income, 
£5,212; expenditures, £3,480. The London 
Missionary Society, which is not an exclusively 
Congregational society, but is supported by 
the Congregationalists as a body, had an in- 
come of £104,670, and its expenditures were 
£98,735. 

In France the Union of Evangelical Churches 
comprises forty-five churches, divided into 
seven groups, which hold frequent meetings 
for fellowship and local business. The churches 
reported, at the last biennial synod held at 
Bergerac, in September, 1868, a membership 
of about 8,000, averaging upward of sixty to 
each church. The largest church is that of the 
Taitbout, in Paris, with 210 members. Besides 
the Union of Evangelical Churches, there are 
anumber of Independent Churches. Altogether 
the Free Churches of France number 104 pas- 
tors, 182 temples, and a total population of 
about 30,000. 

The Free Churches of the Canton of Vaud, . 
in Switzerland, are united on a basis which, 
though Presbyterian in form, secures the inde- 
pendence of each. There are also free churches 
in the Cantons of Geneva, Neufeh4tel, and Bern. 

The Congregational Quarterly for January, 
1871, reports the statistics of Congregation- 
alism in the United States and the British 
Colonies, for the year 1870, as follows: 


., Minis- In Sunday- 
STATES. Ch’ches) "20s" | Members, Schools 
Alabama,......0:../.. 3 3 83 825 
Arkansas............0. 1 1 ye! sae 
California.........,... 43 40 2,842 5,156 
Colorado ..........55- 2 2 138 1%8 
Connecticut..........- 227 | 227 49,189 48,576 
At) SO a Bere 4 2 56 110 
District of Columbia. . 1 1 265 1,141 
COTS ER 8 3 201 710 
MPa: Gor.k «ease; 167 | 147 18,680 26,153 
THGIANS. Fass e p eens adios 15 12 1,181 1,429 
LOWS Sess csecootscea 165 | 128 10,422 10,429 
Kaneas..........c0ee0e 50 42 2,250 8,410 
Kentucky... ....-..0.3. 3 4 299 430 
Lonisiana............. 12 12 985 681 
AlN. 5. Sees 161 | 143 19,687 22,192 
Maryland...........0.. 1 1 "8 246 
Massachusetts......... 413 | 415 80,066 93,144 
Michigan.’’.'..'.,. 103077 125 | 112 11.570 5,999 
Minnesota ............ 56 44 8,289 4,175 
everett 2 2 60 1%5 
DIGHORTL ..0's'c cass sine 51 43 2,454 4,398 
Nebraska..........00.. 16 13 571 768 
New Hampshire...... 136 | 137 18,589 22,635. 
New Jersey........... 15 14 1,836 8,083 
NOW POLK: ese dee cert 160 | 150 25,915 27,344 
North Carolina........ 3 3 51 447 
QED sles nase h> cso’ oie 140 | 120 17,000 19,937 - 
OLeRON ae Tees ove q q 465 V9 
Pennsylvania ......... 387 84 8,998 5,083 
Rhode Island.......... 21 21 4,094 5,623 
South Carolina........ 1 1 193 145. 
Tennessee...... 4 4 225 585 - 
RAB S.. ose cied Je all's 2 1 26 110 
Vermont), 0020s. ses. 157 | 157 18,756 2,219 ° 
Virginia Hs, 4 3 47 200 
Washington Territory 1 1 2% 65 
Wisconsin ............ 181 | 119 11,329 15,310 
Wyoming ......!..... 1 1 20 vim 
Total United States| 2,841 | 2,170 | 306,518 | 361,465 
Ontario and Quebec...} 68 53 4,507 6,224 
New Brunswick....... 4 4 883 378 
Nova Scotia........... q 6 545 q42 
JAMAICA... 2.400 conses 5 Ba 450 418 
Total North America| 2.425 | 2,287 | 312,403 | 369,227 
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_ CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The sec- 
session of the Forty-first Congress * com- 
eaeed at Washington on December 6, 1869. 
President’s “Message, see Punrio ‘Doov- 
‘= Annvat OyrcropmprA, 1869.) 
» bar Vice-President, Schuyler Colfax, pre- 
sided in the Senate, and James G. Blaine, of 
ee as § er of the House. 
In e Senate, on December 6th, Mr. Drake, 
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of Missouri, asked leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing bill: 

A bill further to define and re; 


rogue the jurisdiction 
and powers of the courts o United States, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in ress 
assembled, That no court created by an act of Con- 
gress, or judge thereof, shall have power, in any 
case, to adjudge or hold any act or joint resolution 
of Congress invalid, in whole or in part, for any sup- 


bay * The following is a list of the members of Congress: 
= f SENATE, 
: Willard Warner, Geo 


E. Spencer. 
ve Alexander McDonald. Benjamin F. Rice. 


‘ornelius a Eugene Casserly. 


ey, iW wliam A, Buckingham, Orrin §. Ferry. 
Wn illard Saulsbury.. 
eee htiah Gi Ghiber, Bayard, W W. Osborn. 


 Georgia—Not admitte 

; Indiana Oliver Tetratvall, Richard Yates. 
liver P. Morton, Daniel D. Pratt. 

> .* James Harlan. 

emeneny—Ceeret pa Thomas C, McCreery. 


: 


Maryland— 

Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, : 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard. 
Minnesota—Alexander Deen Cart Bch Daniels 8. Norton, 


Missouri—Charles D. Drak 

Nebraska—Jobhn M. ‘Thayer, Theme IW Tipton. 
Nevada—William M. Stewart, James W. Nye. 

New Hampshire — James W. Patterson, Aaron H, 


ew Jersey—Alexander oe Cattell, John P. Stockton. 
New York—Roscoe Conkl a) Reuben E. ¥\ Fenton, 


‘ohn Scott. 
é, Henry B. Anthony. 
abertecd, Frederick A, 


William G, Brownlow aes 8. ahaa 
Vermont Justin 3. Morri He ae orge F unds, 
_ West Virginéa—Arthur J. Boreman, Wattman T. Wil- 


Wisconsin--Timothy O. Howe, Matthew H. Carpenter, 
ippi—Hiram H. Revels, Adelbert t Anes 

Virginta—John W. Johnston, *John F, Le 

Texas—Morgan C. Hamilton, James W. eneean, | 


HOUSE. 
Alabama—Alfred E. Buck, Charles W. Buckley, Robert 
ae Charles Hays, Peter M. Dox, William C, Sher- 
Logan H. Roots, Anthony A. C. Rogers, 


Arkansas— 
Thomas Boles 
Fae ‘Samuel B. Axtell, Aaron A. Sargent, James 


cee St 2) 


Connecticut—Julius me ig , Stephen W. Kellogg, H. H. 
Starkweather, William H. Barnum. 
Delaware—Benjamin T. 
a—Charles atten 
*  Georgia—En: titled to seven members, but no election 
yet been held, 
Mlinois—SJohn A. Logan, Norman. ® B. oy John F, 
- Sad ge Horatio rc John B. Hawley, 
ingore Burton ©. Cook, ie H. Moore 
Shelby Mt. O _W. MeNee! Albert @ Burr, Samuel 


Indiana—William E. ti Michael C. Kerr, William 
§. Holman, George mf a ohn Coburn, Daniel W. 
Voorhees, Godlove 8. Orth, Jam narra M. Be dzpers Jobn P. C. 
Shanks, William Williams, Jas 

rge W. McCrary. ‘lines Sm myih, Wiliam B. 
Allison, William tase Francis W. Palmer, Charles 
nae -lidnay 


Kent oe nat pe dhe ly g. Trimble, William N. Sweeny, 
Joseph H. aa J. Proctor Knott, Boyd Winchester, 


f Qualia Jan. rh bit in place of James W. Grimes, resigned. 


ified 
Revels qualified Feb. 25, sto, and Mr. Ames April 1, 1870. 
a 21, 1870, and Mr. Johnston on Jan. 28th. 


Mr. Lewis qualified 
Qualified March 81, 18 


Thomas L, Jones, James B. Beck, George M. Adams, 


apo M. ioe 
ma (vaca ney), Lionel "y Sheldon, C. B. Dar- 
rall, iy Joseph P. ewsham, ( ey). 
Mai Lynch, Sstanel. Morrill, James G, 
— Toon A A. Peters, ne Hale 
Maryland — Samuel’ Hambleton, Stevenson Archer, 
Thomas Swann, Patrick Hamill, Frederick Stone. 
Massachusetts—James ne Oakes Ames, Ginery 
mwichell, Samael Hooper, Benjamin F. Butler, Nathanial 
P, Banks, George M. rooks, George F. Hoar, William 
B. Washburn Henry L. Dawes. 
AMichigan—Fernando, C, Beaman, William L. Stoughton, 
Austin Blair, Thomas W. Ferry, Omar D. Conger, Ran- 


seipncasee= Marto 8. B Harves Le for M. Wilson. 


his, Henry W. 
Barry, George C. McKee, 

Missourvi—Erastus Walle “Gus Gusteraae 7 A. Pinkelnburg, 
James R. McCormick, S. H. Boyd, Samuel S. Burdett, 
Robert. T, Van Horn, Joel F. Asper, Jobn F. Benjamin, 

avi m 
BY 


New Sometblen it040h H. Ela, Aaron F. Stevens, 


pid Fenton. 
‘William Moore, Charles Haight, John T. 
Orestes Cleveland. 

New York— ony A. Reeves, John G. Schumaker, 
ot tee . Slocum, John Fox, John Morrissey, Samuel 8. 
Cox, Hervey C. Calkin, James Brooks, Fernando Wood, 
Clarkson N. Potter, Chas, H. Van Wyck, John H. Ketcham, 
John A. Griswold, Stephen L, Aha Adolphus H: 
Tanner, Orange Ferris, William on “5 Stephen 
Sanfo Charles Knapp, Addiso ex- 
Eee PB aed John ” Ghurehiil, Dennis ie eee 

eh Dees William H. Kelse , Giles W. Hotch- 
kiss milton W: oah Davis, John Fisher, David 8. 
Bennett, Porter Shevion 

North’ Caroli Oliver 


na—Clinton aon bps Laat, Seance ney) 
H. Dockery, (vacancy,) Israel G cis E. Shober, 
Alexander H. Jones. 

. Ohio—Peter W. Strader, Job E. Stevenson, Robert C. 
Schenck, William Lawrence, William Mungen, Jobn A, 
Smith, James J. wane John Beaty, por F. Dick- 
inson brig il D. Peck, John T, Philadelph 


ye rge W. Morgan, Martin Welker} Eliakim 
H, Moore, eeyobn Ae A. Bingham, Jacob A. Ambler, William 


Randall, Charles O’Neill, 
Leonard Myers, William D. hat aa John R, Reading, 
John D. Stiles, Washington Townsend, J. Lawrence Getz, 
Oliver J. Dickey. app L, Cake, Daniel M. Van Anken, 
George W. W: ses Mercur, John B. Packer. 
Richard J, Haldeman, Jo nm Cessna, Daniel J. Morrell, 
William H. Armstrong, Glenni W. Scofield, Calvin W. 
Gilfillan, John Ase gre James 8. Negley, Darwin Phelps, 
Joseph B. Donk ey. 

Rhode Island—Thomas A, Jenckes, Nathan F. Dixon. 

South Carolina-Benjamin F. Whittemore,* C, C. Bow- 

8. D, Hoge, Alexander 8. Wallace. 

Roderick R. tap eh Horace ard, Wil- 
liam B. Stokes, Lewis Tillman, William ._ Prosser, 
Samuel M. Arnell, Tsaac R, R, Hawkins, W.d.8 

aha {Charles W. Willard, Luke P. Pond. orth 
n 


J me it x ine ane H. Duvall, James C. McGrew, 
ohn 

Wisconsin Halbert E. Paine, David Atw Amasa 
Cobb, Charles A, Eldridge, Philetus Sawyer, Cadwalader 


©, Washburn, 
W. Whitmore, John C, Conner, W. T. Clark, 


Texas—G. 
Edward De — 

Vi Richard 8. Ayer, James H. Platt, jr., Charles 
Ti. Porter, Geomze Booker, Robert. Rid: ay, William 
Milnes, jr., McKenzie, "Yames K. Gi 


* Resigned. 
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posed repugnancy between such act or joint resolu- 
tion and the Constitution of the United States, or for 
any supposed want of authority in said Constitution 
for the same ; nor shall the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States be construed 
to authorize that court, in any case now pending, or 
hereafter brought, before it, to affirm any order 
judgment, or decree of any inferior United States 
court, or of any State court, which shall appear to 
have been based upon any such adjudging or hold- 
ing; but every such order, judgment, or decree 
shall, for that cause, be reversed, vacated, and an- 
nulled; nor shall any justice of said Supreme Court, 
in furtherance of the exercise of such appellate juris- 
diction, make any order, or authorize or issue any 
writ or prose or take any eprocgeding, based upon 
any suc adjudging or holding by him, or by the 
said Supreme Court. 

The bill was read twice, and laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, asked leave 
_ to introduce the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in causes 
or proceedings commenced by the writ of habeas 
corpus, is hereby repealed and abolished. 

Eo. 2, And Be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 


Mr. Sumner said: “I give notice that, as 
soon as the committees are constituted, I shall 
move the reference of that bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, in the hope that it may 
be reported promptly to the Senate for imme- 
diate action. There are interests in question 
which are well known to the Senate and the 
country, that may be seriously affected by that 
bill. Meanwhile, I ask that it be printed.” . 

Mr. Warner, of Alabama, offered the fol- 
lowing bill, which was read, and ordered to be 
printed : ‘ 

Be it enacted, ete., That all political disabilities 
imposed by the third section of the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, or by law of Congress, for reason of ‘partici- 

ation in rebellion against the Government of the 

nited States, are hereby removed from all persons 
who were citizens of the State of Alabama on the Ist 
day of December, 1869. 


Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read, and ordered to 
be printed : 


esolved, etc., That upon the ratification, by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, of article 
fifteen of the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
posed by the Fortieth Congress, all disabilities im- 
posed by the United States, in consequence of parti- 
cipation.in the late rebellion, shall cease, and no 
person shall, after such ratification, be deprived of 
any civil or political right on account of participation 
in such rebellion. 


Mr. Stewart also offered the following reso- 
lution, which was laid on the table: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
requested to inquire if any States are denying to 
any class of persons within their jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law, in violation of treaty 
obligations with foreign nations, and of section one 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution; 
and, if so, what legislation is necessary to enforce 
such treaty obligations and such amendment, and to 
report by bill or otherwise. 


In the House, on December 18th, Mr. Cox, 
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of New York, offered the following resolution, 
which was laid on the table: ; 


Resolved, That among the evils growing out of the 
late civil war is that of an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency; that it is one of the highest duties of the 
Government to secure to the citizens a medium of 
exchange of fixed, unvarying value, and that this 
implies a return to a specie basis, and no substitute 


for it can be devised; that it should be commenced ~ 


now, and reached at the earliest possible moment. 


On December 16th Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, - 


offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the proposition, direct or indirect, 
to repudiate any portion of the debt of the United 
States is unworthy of the honor and good name of 
the nation, and that this House, without distinction 
of party, hereby sets its seal of condemnation upon 
any and all such propositions. 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs, Adams, Allison, Ambler, Ames, 
Archer, Armstrong, Arnell, Asper, Barnum, Beatty, 
Blair, Boles, Boyd, George M. Brooks, James 
Brooks, Buflinton Burchard, Cessna, Churchill, 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cox, Crebs, 
Davis, Dawes, Dickey. Dixon, Donley, ox, Duvall, 
Dyer, Ela, Eldrid e; Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkeln2 
burg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, Gilfillan, Halde- 
man, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, Hawley, Hay, 
Heaton, Hill, Hoar, Holman, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Julian, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kerr, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lawrence, Lynch, Mayham, Maynard, Mc- 
Carthy, McCormick, McGrew, Mercur, Jesse H. 
Moore, William Moore, Myers, Niblack, O’Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Phelps, 
Poland, Pomeroy, Potter, Randall, Sanford, Sar- 

ent, Sawyer Schenck, Scofield Shanks, Slocum, 

ohn A, Smith, William J. Smith, Worthington ©. 
Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Ste- 
venson, Stiles, Strong, Swann, Taffe, Tanner, Till- 
man, Twiche , Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Ward, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, 
Welker, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams 
Eugene M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Witcher, and 
Woodward—124, 

Nays—Mr. Thomas L. Jones—1. 

Nor Vorrne — Messrs. Axtell, Bailey, Banks, 
Beaman, Beck, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Biggs, 
Bingham, Bird, Bowen, ‘Buck, Buckley, Burdett, 
Burr, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cake, Calkin, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cook, 
Cowles, Cullom, Deweese, Dickinson, Dockery, 
Ferry, Fox, Golladay, Greene Griswold, Haight, 
Hale, ‘Hamilton, Hays, Heflin, Hoag, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Johnson, Judd, Knott, Lash, Logan, Loughridge, 
Marshall, McCrary, McNeely, Eliakim H. Moore, 
Morgan, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Mor- 


rissey, Mungen, Negley, Peters; Prosser, Redding, 


Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Roots, Schumaker, Lione 

Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Joséph 8, Smith, 

Stokes, Stone, Stoughton, Strader, Strickland, Swee- 

ney, Townsend, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump 

aes ary Wells, Wheeler, Winans, Winchester, and 
ood—86, 


In the House, on February 28th, Mr. Shanks, 
of Indiana, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the interests of the country require 
such tariff for revenue upon foreign imports as will 
afford incidental protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, and as will, withont impairing the revenue, 
impose the lowest burden upon and best promote 
ana encourage the great. industrial interests of the 
country. 


The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: 


a | 


.% 
i 


Pack ee Perce, 


4 Stoughton, 8 Stevens, Stevenson, Stiles, Stokes, 
ner, 


feeeenate. .Amabter, firmer, Atwoed, eel, 
Beaman, Beatty, Bingham r, George M. Brooks, 
Butfinton’ Burdett, Benjamin r- Butler, Rod- 
rick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clinton L. 
yb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Covode, Cullom, Da- 
, Donley, Dyer, Ferriss, Fisher Garfield, Getz, 
Harris, Hawley, Heato Hill, Hoar, Hoge, 
oper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander 
‘Jones, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketchum, Knapp, 
! Lash, Lawrence, oughridge, Maynard, Mc- 
ary, McGrew, Mercur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, 
Jense HL. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J. 

rel, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O’ Neill, 
Peters, Phelps, 
Pomeroy, Prosser, Randall, Sargent gy Fad 
johenck, Soofeld, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, John 
. Smith, William J, Smith, nC, Smith, 


Worthin 


hton, Strickland, Strong, Swann, Taffe, Tan- 

illman, Twichell, Upson, Van Horn, Cadwala- 
der ©. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, 
Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, John T. 
Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—109. 
_ Nays — Messrs. on, Archer, Biggs, Bird, 
Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, Burchard, Burr, Cal- 
kin, Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Dox, Finkelnburg, Gib- 
gon, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hawkins, Hay, 
Hays, Heflin, Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, 
Judd, Kerr, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, Me- 
Neely, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, Potter, Ri rhs f 
Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, Joseph S. Smit 
Stone, Trimble, Tyner, Voorhees, Winans, and 
Wood—47. 

Nor Votrye—Messrs. Adams, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, Beck, Ben- 
goin, ennett, Benton, Boles, Bowen, Buckley, 

larke, Cleveland, Amasa Cobb, Cowles, Dawes, 
Deweese, Dickey, Dixon, Soe Duval, Ela, 
Eldridge, Farnsworth Perrys Fitch, Fox, Gilfillan, 
Golladay, Haldeman, Hale, amilton, Julian, Knott, 
Logan, Lynch, McCarthy, McKee, McKenzie, Mor- 

Morrissey, Packer, Poland, Porter, Reading, 
eeves, Rice, Roots, Sanford, Sheldon, Slocum, Wil- 
liam Smyth, Strader, Sweeney, Townsend, Van 
Anken, Van Tramp, Van Wyck, Ward, Wells, Eu- 
gene M. Wilson, and Winchester—66, 


In the Senate, on December 16th, the bill 
to perfect the reconstruction of the State of 


Georgia was considered. The following was 


reported as the bill: 


That the Governor of the State of Georgia be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed forthwith by 
See to summon all persons elected to the 

neral ey of said State, as appears by the 
proclamation of George G. Meade, the general com- 
manding the military district including the State of 
Georgia, dated June 25, 1868, to appear on some day 
certain, to be named in said proclamation, at Atlanta, 
in said State ; and thereupon the said General As- 
sembly of said State shall proceed to perfect its or- 
pansion, in conformity with the Constitution and 

ws of the United States, according to the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sxo. 2. And be it further enacted, That, when the 
members so elected to said Senate and House of 
Representatives shall be convened as aforesaid, each 
and eyery member and each and every person claim- 
ing to be elected as a member of said Senate or House 
of Gabrebentasives shall, in addition to taking the 
oath or oaths required by the constitution of Georgia, 
also take and subscribe and file, in the office of the 
Secretary of State of the State of Georgia, one of the 
following oaths or affirmations, namely: ‘*I do sol- 
emnly swear” ed affirm, as the case may be); ** that 
I have never held the office or exercised the duties of 
a Senator or Rapcenentenxe in Congress, nor been a 
member of the Legislature of any State of the United 
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States, nor held any civil office created by law for the 
administration of any general law of a State, or for 
the administration of justice in any State or under 
the laws of the United States, nor held any office in 
the military or naval service of the United States, 
and thereafter en d in insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or gave aid or comfort to 
its enemies, or rendered voluntary or involun 

sep pate or aid to any insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, nor held any office under or given 
any support to cr government of any kind organized 
or acting in hostility to the United States or evying 
war against the United States. So help me God” (or 
on the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case may 
Hb r the following oath or affirmation, namely : 
“Tdo Sree tiene (or affirm, as the case may be) 

“that I have been relieved by an act of Congress of 
the United States from disability as provided for by 
section three of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. So help me God”’ 
(or on the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case 
may be). hich oath or affirmation, when so filed, 
shall be entered of record by the Secre of State 
of the State of Georgia, and said oath or atlirmation 

or a copy of the record thereof, duly certified by said 
Secretary of State, shall be evidence in all courts and 
places. And every person claiming to be so elected, 
who shall refuse, or decline, or neglect, or be unable, 
to take one of said oaths or affirmations above pro- 
vided, shall not be admitted to a seat in said Senate 
or House of Representatives, or to a participation in 
the proceedings thereof, but shall be deemed ineli- 
gible to such seat. 

Src. 3. And beit further enacted, That if any person 
claiming to be elected to said Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, as aforesaid, shall falsely take either 
of said oaths or affirmations above provided, he shall 
be deemed gnilty of perjury, and shall suffer the 
pains and penalties thereof; and may be tried, con- 
victed, an aptonee therefor by the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of Georgia, in 
which district said crime was committed; and the 
| airy of said court shall be sole and exclusive 

or the purpose aforesaid. 

Sxo. 4. And be it further enacted, That the persons 
elected, as aforesaid, and entitled to compose such 
Legislature, and who shall comply with the provi- 
sions of this act, by taking one of the oaths or affir- 
mations above prescribed, shall thereupon proceed, 
in said Senate and House of Representatives to which 
they have been elected, a ier to reorganize 
said Senate and House of Representatives, respec- 
wera by the election of the proper officers of each 

ouse. 

Sxo. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall by force, violence, or fraud, wilfully hinder 
or interrupt any person or persons elected as afore- 
said from taking either of the oaths or affirmations 
prescribed by this act, or from pardcipeang in the 
proceedings of said Senate or House of Representa- 
tives after having taken one of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, and otherwise complied with this act, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and may be tried, con- 
victed, and punished, therefor by the Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of 
Georgia in which district said offence shall be com- 
mitted ; and shall be punished therefor by imprison- 
ment at hard labor for not less than two nor more 
than ten Years, in the discretion of the court; and 
the jurisdiction of said courts shall be sole and ex- 
clusive for the purpose aforesaid. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That it is hereby 
declared that the exclusion of any person or persons 
elected as aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, 
from partisinetion in the proceedings of said Senate 
or House of Representatives, upon the ground of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, would 
be ile revolutionary, and is hereby pro- 

ibited. 


Szo. 7. And be it further enacted, That, upon the 
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application of the Governor of Georgia, the Presi- 
dent ot the United States shall employ such military 
or naval forces of the United States as may be neces- 
sary to enforce and execute the provisions of this act. 

Sxc. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Legis- 
lature of Georgia shall be regarded as provisional 
only until the further action of Congress. 


Mr. Morton, of Indiana, offered the follow- 

ing amendment, which was, to strike out the 
eighth section, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following : 
- That the Legislature shall be provisional only, and 
until after it has ratified the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments tothe Constitution of the United States, 
and Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Georgia have been admitted to their 
seats. 


Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘Mr. 
President, that provision requiring the Legis- 
lature to adopt the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was omitted from the bill by the 
committee, or a majority of the committee, 
purposely, and not by accident. My objection 
personally to the Senator’s amendment is two- 
fold: first, I think it wholly unnecessary. If 
the people of Georgia do not understand al- 
ready that they will not be admitted into the 
Union until the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution is adopted by them, they certain- 
ly will understand it before they get in. But 
I think the amendment is pernicious in this 
respect: it will be claimed hereafter, and will 
be the subject of much discussion, that these 
Southern States have not voluntarily ratified 
that amendment to the Constitution. Ido not 
say that that claim is well founded; I do not 
believe it is; but we shall hear it, and I am 
opposed to any amendment of this bill which 
shall lead manifestly to the discussion of these 
troublesome subjects hereafter. They will say 
that they were held by military power; they 
will say that Congress dictated to them the 
terms upon which they were to come into the 
Union ; that they were practically and sub- 
stantially in duress, and are not bound by the 
vote of adoption they have passed.” 

Mr. Drake, of Missouri, said: “I did not 
know but that the question of whether those 
constitutional amendments were ratified was 
in some future day to be brought for decision 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where it might be denied that they had 
been constitutionally adopted, and the plea of 
duress put in by the State of Georgia to show 
that she had been coerced into the ratification, 
and therefore that her ratification was void. 
Unless this subject is in that way to go before 
some outside tribunal, which is regarded by 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
as having a higher power than that of Con- 
gress, I do not see that we need have any par- 
ticular apprehension about the matter being 
put in the shape proposed by the Senator from 
Indiana. If it is to come before Congress, 
then it will probably make no difference 
whether Georgia ratifies these amendments 
under the coercion of this section or not. 
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“Mr. President, I want that these rebel 
States should be made to feel the power of this 
nation through its Congress. I want that the 
rebels of the South, as much rebels probably 
in heart to-day as they ever were, may be made 
to feel that there is a power here that can 
hold them to their places under this Govern- 
ment, I wish especially that the infamy of 
that Georgia Legislature should be wiped out 
by this kind of retribution. I was the first to 
raise a voice in the Senate-chamber against 
the swearing in of the two Senators-elect: 
from that State; and I am glad to see that, 
after the lapse of more than a year, the time 
has come when the rights of the loyal men of 
Georgia are to have a hearing upon the floor 
of this Senate, and the arm of the United 
States Government is to reach down there and 
vindicate them. I am glad to find that the 
time is approaching when the men who seized 
the dominion of the Legislature of Georgia 
are to be told that that dominion must end, 
and that the loyal men elected by the people 
of Georgia to the Legislature of that State 
shall have their seats there no matter what the 
color of their skin may be. . And, sir, I want 
the thing to appear right on the face of this 
bill if it is to become a law; I want it to be 
understood throughout the United States that 
there is a Congress of the United States that 
wields the sovereignty of this nation, and that 
that sovereignty can neither be arrested by 
States nor by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“Sir, I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana will prevail.” . 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the objection made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I take it, is a direct impeachment 
of the whole reconstruction policy from first 
to last. The original act provided as a condi- 
tion-precedent, as one of the conditions of re- 
construction, that the rebellious States should 
ratify the fourteenth amendment. We did not 
put them in durance; we cannot require them 
to do it; we do not’ by this amendment pro- 
pose to require them to do it, but we put it to 
them as a condition upon which they may re- 
turn, for the future security and peace of this 
nation. 

“Sir, it is not our fault that Georgia has 
not been reconstructed. It is the result of her 
treachery, the treachery of her Legislature, the 
violation of good faith upon her part. She has 
by her acts put off her reconstruction until the 
fifteenth amendment has come before the coun- 
try, and until reflection and experience have 
shown that the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment is necessary to the preservation 
of the whole work of reconstruction from the _ 
beginning. 

“ Without the fifteenth amendment, there is 
no security for colored suffrage in any of the 
Southern States. When the late rebels shall 
get the power, and when colored suffrage is 
secured in no other way except by the constitu. 


jon of the State, they will disfranchise, one 

r another, the colored men in every South- 
State. There is no security for colored suf- 

ro, there is no security for the whole work 

f reconstruction, except by putting universal 
suffrage in the Constitution and under the pro- 

tection of the laws of the United States.” 

/ ; of Ohio, said: ‘“ Mr, Presi- 
- dent, what I beg to call the attention of the 
Senate to is this: that this is not a question 
imp y which concerns the State of Georgia; 
_ this is not, as the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Indiana seem to suppose, a 
on of the merits or the demerits of the 
e of Georgia; this is not a question as to 
at conditions might properly be imposed 
apon Georgia, if Georgia stood affected alone 
by those conditions; but this is a question 
whether you shall impose an amendment to 
the Constitution upon the entire people of the 
United States by coercing Georgia into the 
adoption of that amendment. The question is 
whether you shall force that amendment on 
the people of Ohio, notwithstanding their fifty 
thousand majority against it, by coercing Geor- 
giaagainst her will to adopt it. There is nota 
debek of the Senate who does not know 
that, if Mississippi and Texas and Virginia and 
orgia were left to their free, unbiassed judg- 
ment on this amendment, not one of those 
States would adopt it, not one of them would 
think of adopting it; and every Senator well 
knows that, without the votes of ‘all four of 
those States, the amendment cannot become a 
part of the Constitution. 

“What, then, is the effect of coercing Geor- 
gia to adopt it? When you strangle her, when 
you deprive her citizens of the free election 
which the Constitution gives them to say what 
shall be a part of the Oonstitution of the 
Union, when you force her vote into the urn 
to be counted in favor of the amendment, you 
force that amendment on the people of Ohio, 
on the people of Indiana, on the people of 
Tilinois, on the whole people, however much 
they may be opposed to its adoption. My State 
has voted upon the amendment; her Legisla- 
ture has voted upon it and rejected it; and 
when therm + Georgia against the will of 
her people to adopt this amendment you nullify 
the vote of the State of Ohio on this great 
eon of amending the Constitution. There- 

ore, Mr. President, not simply in the name of 
the Ber of Georgia, but in the name of all the 
pele protest iy iy this mode of coercing 

e people of the United States to adopt an 
amendment to their Constitution. 

- “The sole power that is given by the Consti- 
tution to Congress is to propose amendments, 
It is then for every State, of its own free will, 
without coertion, without compulsion, to say 
whether it will accept your proposition or not; 
and it is simply idle and frivolous to say that a 
State freely and voluntarily accepts your prop- 
osition of amendment to the Constitution 
__ when you say in the same breath to the State, 
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‘If you do not accept it you shall have no 
rights in this Union; you shall be taxed with- 
out representation; you shall be governed by 
military instead of civil law ; the civil courts 
shall be trampled down and drum-head court- 
martials shall take their place; every right 
that is sacred to an American, every right that 
is sacred to a freeman, shall be at the mercy 
of military tribunals and drum-head court- 
martials unless you of your own free will, for- 
sooth, of your free choice, forsooth, agree to 
alter the fundamental law of the land.’ 

“ Oall that free choice! Oall that a free elec- 
tion, accepting or rejecting an amendment to 
the Constitution! Why, sir, I should be insult- 
ing the understanding and intelligence of the 
Senate if I were to discuss such a proposition 
as that. No, sir; you give no free choice to 
Georgia; you give no free choice to any one of 
these States when you attach these conditions; 
when you say to them, with your hand on their 
throats, ‘Accept this amendment or else con- 
tinue to be deprived of the most sacred rights 
of the American people.’ 

“But, as I said before, it is not simply a 
question as to Georgia; it is a question as to 
Ohio as well as to Georgia; and your decision 
on this proposition .affects my State just as 
much as it affects the State of Georgia; every 
bit as much. If this is to become a part of 
the Constitution, it will be a part of the Con- 
stitution in Ohio as well as in Georgia.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: ‘Mr. 
President, we do*not say to the people of 
Georgia, by adopting the amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
to this bill, that they must ratify the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments; that is not the 
spirit of what we propose to say; but we say 
we want evidence that the people of the State 
of Georgia are in such a condition, have so 
far repented of their rebellion, and so far 
changed their minds, that they are fit to be re- 
ceived back into the family of States. We say 
that the State of Georgia is not a State which 
is in a condition to be received back after the 
history of the last eight years, and especially 
after the history of the last two years, unless 
her people have come to that spirit and mind 
which induce them to adopt the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. It is because we 
want an index of their change of feeling and 
change of purpose that we propose to insert 
this condition.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the first day that this body convened 
at the present session, a bill entitled ‘An act 
to perfect the reconstruction of the State of 
Georgia’ was introduced by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana, On the 8th it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
reported back to this body with amendments 
on the 13th. Here we stand on the morning of 
the 16th to consider an act the effect of which 
simply is to remand that which this Congress 
has called a State back to the condition of a 
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conquered province. We have seen too many 
acts of this kind in the last few years directed 
toward States which, in my opinion, never were 
’ out of the Union, but which, nevertheless, for 
purposes of party and party domination, were 
to be treated as either in or out as the emer- 


gency of party might dictate; we haye seen . 


such acts too often to stand surprised. 

“But there is within the present measure a 
doctrine and a principle which, as it is now 
sought to be applied to the lips. of Georgia, 
may yet be returned, like another poisoned 
chalice, to those who have invented it for her 
destruction. When shall.Georgia be a State? 
Has any gentleman of this body yet given a 
definition on that point? Has that question yet 
been answered? Can any man see with moral 
certainty when that may be, and what. acts 
upon her part will suit the pleasure of the 
dominant majority of Congress? for that 
seems to me to be the only law that controls 
her fate. 

“On the 25th of June, 1868, the Congress 
of the United States passed an act to admit 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, to 
representation in Congress, in which it was 
recited that— 


Whereas the people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
have, in pursuance of the provisions of an act enti 
tled “An act for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States,”” passed March 2, 1867, and the acts 
supplementary thereto, framed constitutions of State 
government which are republiéan, and have adopted 
said constitutions by large majorities of the votes 
cast at the elections held for the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the same. 


* And then comes the enactment: 


Therefore, 

Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That each of the States of North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, shall be entitled and admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress as a State of the Union when the 
Legislature of such State shall have duly ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
‘proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress and known 
as article fourteen, upon the following fundamental 
conditions: that the constitutions of neither of said 
States shall ever be so amended or changed as to de- 
Eve any citizen or class of citizens of the United 

tates of the right to vote in said State who are entitled 
to vote by the constitution thereof herein recognized, 
except as a punishment for such crimes as are now 
felonies at common law, whereof they shall have 
been duly convicted under laws equally applicable 
to all the inhabitants of said State: ‘Provide That 
. any alteration of sajd constitution may be made with 
regard to the time and place of residence of voters ; 
and the State of Georgia shall only be entitled and 
admitted to representation upon this further funda- 
mental condition: that the first and third subdivi- 
sions of section seventeen of the fifth article of the 
constitution of said State, except the proviso to the 
first subdivision, shall be null and void, and that the 
General Assembly of said State by solemn public act 
shall declare the assent of the State to the Rokeectn 
fundamental condition. 


“Now, sir, it seems that, on the 22d day of 
July, 1868, the ratification of that amendment, 
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which is made the fundamental condition for 
the admission of Georgia, was formally made 
and certified by a Mr. Bullock, of Georgia, 
who now seeks the strong arm of Federal 
power to place him where the will of his peo- 
ple never would have permitted him to sit. 
Georgia did ratify the fourteenth amendment 
in the form required by Congress; Georgia did 
void those clauses of her constitution that the 
Congress of the United States required her to 
void. The clauses of her constitution which 
were objected to by Congress were those that 
enforced the qualification of ‘white’ upon the 
voter. That qualification was stricken out, 
and the vote that elected the Legislature of 
Georgia that met in pursuance of this procla- 
mation and of this act and elected Senators to 
sit upon this floor, and the vote of the people 
of the State that sent her Representatives to 
the other House of Congress, were in precise 
accordance with the letter of this law here 
made the condition for her admission to Con- 
gress and into the Union as a State. 

“But, sir, the fact was that the right to hold 
office was not included under the same qualifi- 
cation as the right to vote; and, when the peo- 


ple of Georgia found negro legislators sitting — 


there as part of their State government, they 
took the constitution of Georgia according to 
the judgment of those bodies who, by the de- 
cisions of this body and by the doctrines of all 
parliamentary law, were the sole judges of the 
qualifications of their members, and they de- 
cided, whether rightly or wrongly, that under 
the constitution of the State of Georgia negroes 
were ineligible to office, although they had the 
legal right to vote. Exercising the inherent 
power of every parliamentary body—it not 
only is inherent here, but it is given expressly 
by the Constitution of our government—the 
Legislature of Georgia sat in judgment upon 
the qualifications of its members. It excluded 
the negro members from its midst. Since that 
time it is well known to every member of this 
body that that action of the Legislature has 


been before the judicial branch of the State 


government of Georgia and has been disap- 
proved. It was declared to be illegal; to be 
an unconstitutional exercise of authority. This 
is the judgment of the proper branch of the 
government of Georgia as recorded against the 
act excluding negroes from her offices, or cer- 
tainly from her Legislature, 

‘“‘ Now, sir, what is the result? The honor- 
able Senator from Indiana laid down a propo- 
sition which I most entirely concur in, and 
that is, that, after you have passed an act for 
the admission of these States to their proper 
places in the Federal Government, it is dis- 
honest and dishonorable to impose conditions 
of which you gave them nonotice. Sir, if that 
be true now, it was true one year ago. Itis 
just as dishonest, in my opinion, to mislead a 
community by saying, ‘Do this thing required 
of you and you shall have your place,’ and then 


upon the completion of the requirement to start 
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something new. I say that the time of such 
an act a nothing to do with its character ; it 
dishonorable under any circumstances. 
this doctrine of examining into the ac- 
ns of the Legislatures of the ditferent States, 
ally depriving them of their power to sit 
ent upon the qualification of their 
ers, is to be carried out in the case of the 
of Georgia, how long will it be before it 
exercised against States of the more northern 
section of the Union? The honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin suggests that which I fancy 
has occurred to every man’s mind before, that 


the consent of a State or of an individual to 


any bargain, wrung from him by duress of coer- 
cion, is worthless in morals as it isinlaw. Do 
Senators suppose, because they can by military 
rule compel these Southern provinces—for' I 
will not call them States—to adopt amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, 
that other States who are equally grievously 
affected by this absurd misnomer of adoption 
or consent will not question it? Why, sir, it 
the gs of constitutional liberty exists in our 
people, that question will yet arise. The domi- 
nant party, who, having no other power under 
the Constitution than to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the acceptance or 
rejection of the States, have yet held them by 
force and thrust amendments down their 
throats, will hereafter find in this country, not 
perhaps from the States which have been the 
victims of that illegality directly, but from 
other States, the question raised as to whether 
an amendment so obtained has any legal, bind- 
ing force upon a free and a brave people. 

“Therefore it is, feeling that this bill and the 
doctrine involved in it are not only sought now 
to be applied to Georgia, but may with equal 
yalidity, with equal justice, be applied to the 
State which I in part represent and to any other 
State of this Union whose people may differ in 
“ga from the present dominant majority ot 

ongress, that I do protest against the passage 
of any such act.” 

Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: “‘A word as 
to the coercion imposed upon the State of Geor- 
gia by this proposed amendment. It may be 
called coercion or not, as you please. Georgia 
saw proper, for reasons best known to herself, 
to engage in a conspiracy for the dissolution of 
the Union; she withdrew her representation 


_ from Congress and undertook to destroy the 


Government of the United States; and Con- 
gress undertakes to say that before she shall 
resume her representation in these halls she 
shall comply with certain terms and conditions 
which, in the judgment of Congress, are neces- 
sary for the peace and welfare of the coun- 
try. That Congress has the power to impose 
these terms and conditions upon the rebel 
States is a question that I regard settled for- 
ever in this country. It is now too late to dis- 
cuss or controvert the right of Congress upon 
that subject. Sir, it has been determined, not 
only by repeated decisions of the legislative 
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department of the Government, but it has been 
submitted to, reviewed by, and affirmed by the 
American people time and again, and the doc- 
trine has been r ized, too, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in aflirming that it 
belongs to the political department of the Goy- 
ernment to say when a State government does 
or not exist within a State. 

“Who is to determine when an amendment 
to the Constitution is ratified? Congress pro- 
poses the amendment, and the States are to 
take action in reference to it, and then some 
department of the Government must neces- 
sarily decide whether it has or has not been 
ratified by the requisite number of States, 
Congress beyond question has that power, 
for it is a political power to decide as to what 
is or is not the Constitution of the United 
States; but it is the province of the jadicial 
department of the Government to construe that 
Constitution and determine its meaning. More 
than once the Supreme Court of the United 
States have determined that it was the prov- 
ince of Congress to decide as to whether a 
State government did or did not exist, and so 
it is the province of Congress to decide as to 
what is or is not the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. I maintain that that is exclusively 
a political question and belongs to the politi- 
cal department of the Government; but when 
Congress affirm that an amendment has been 
adopted by the requisite number of States, 
then, of course, the judiciary can decide as to 
the meaning and effect of that constitutional 
amendment.” 

Mr. Oasserly, of Oalifornia, said: ‘The 
Senator from Oregon has been eminent as a 
judge, and certainly would not be less so as 
an expositor of the Constitution. I desire to 
ask him if I understand him now in bis place 
to lay down the proposition that it is never a 
judicial question, but always a political ques- 
tion, what articles are or are not portions of 
the Constitution of the United States; in other 
words, whether a constitutional law has been 
validly passed or not?” 

Mr. Williams: “I maintain the doctrine 
that when Congress proposes to the several 
States an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, it is exclusively within the 
province of Congress to determine as to whether 
or not that amendment has been adopted, and 
that the decision of Congress upon that ques- 
tion concludes the executive and judicial de- 
partments of the Government. This is the | 
doctrine which I affirm, and I believe it to be 
a correct construction of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Casserly: “ Pacpoee before the war, 
and before there could be any question as to 
whether a State was in the Union or not, an 
amendment to the Constitution had been pro- 
posed, and upon the record—there must be a 
record somewhere, I take it—it appeared as a 
matter of arithmetical calculation that less than 
the requisite number of three-fourths had rati- 
fied it; suppose upon that state of the record 
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and that state of facts Congress had put forth 
a bill declaring the amendment adopted, would 
that be a final decision conclusive on all de- 
partments? Does the Senator undertake to say 
that no judicial question can ever be raised as 
to what the Constitution of the United States 
is, whether it remains with or without amend- 
ment, which can be acted on by a court on the 
’ face of the record?” 

Mr. Williams: ‘Mr. President, assuming 
that each member of Oongress is sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States 
as well as the judges of the Supreme Court, I 
affirm that if a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress, upon their solemn oaths, affirm that a 
constitutional amendment had been ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, it would not be 
within the power of the judiciary to disaffirm 
that decision and declare it invalid, because 
the question is one belonging wholly to the 
political department of the Government. It 
is as easy to assume that Congress would abuse 
any other power belonging exclusively to the 
political department of the Government as to 
assume that it would abuse this power. Does 
the honorable Senator mean to say because 
it can be assumed that members of Congress 
will violate their oaths, that the Supreme Court 
of the United States may revise every action of 
Oongress—actions confessedly within the po- 
litical department of the Government?» I say 
that the question as to what 7s the Constitution 
belongs to the political department of the Goy- 
ernment, but the question as to what it means 
belongs to the judiciary. When the Consti- 
tution was framed it was altogether a matter 
of political action, and the amendments to it 
have been made by the political department of 
the Government; and the power of the judi- 
ciary extends only to questions arising, ‘under 
the Constitution’ and not to questions as to 
whether or not there is a Constitution.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not view that amendment as subject- 
ing the people of Georgia or the State of 
Georgia to any coercion. If it shall be adopted 
and become a partof the law, it will simply sub- 
mit to the people of Georgia the alternative 
of remaining in their present condition until 
it shall be changed by Congress, or of adopt- 
ing the fifteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. It simply submits to them the question 
whether they prefer the one condition or the 
other; that is all—not a very uncommon state 

_ of things in our political history. Ifthe people 
of Georgia see fit to remain in their present 
condition, subject to the reconstruction acts 
of Congress and to the military authority pro- 
vided for in those acts, they have a right to 
do so; let them do so. But if they shall find 
it so uncomfortable and so objectionable as 
seems to be represented by some of their 
friends here, all they have to dois to adopt the 
fifteenth amendment and they can escape from 
their difficulty at once. There is no coercion 
about it; it all depends on the free will of 
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Georgia. ‘Coercion’ is not a term to apply 
to such a thing. It is left to their own free 
will. If that be coercion, then I have mis- 
taken the meaning of language. 

‘An objection has been raised to the pas- 
sage of this amendment, upon the allegation 
that it imposes a new. and further condition 


upon the people of Georgia not embraced in the 


previous reconstruction laws. Well, sir, I am 
not sure but that that is true in point of fact, 
but the amendment is not worse on that account 
either for the people of Georgia or the rest of 
the people of the United States. I know very 
well that under the reconstruction acts even 
the State of Georgia acquired no positive right 
to be represented in the: two Houses of Con- 
gress until the two Houses of Oongress said so; 
until we should give our consent under all the 
circumstances of the case. That right and that 
duty were reserved in the reconstruction act in 
plain terms, and it was, in my judgment, a very 
prudent provision. We see its necessity at this 
present juncture plainly and distinctly. 

“But, sir, if an excuse were wanting for the 
imposition of this further condition in the ad- 
mission of Georgia, I' feel for one that it is 
found in the conduct of the dominant party in 
Georgia. They have not kept their faith with 
the reconstruction acts. The reconstruction 
acts authorize every male person twenty-one 
years of age, without distinction of color, to 
vote at the polls and to vote for members of ~ 
the Legislature, and to be voted for as mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The right to be elected 
to the Legislature was as plainly provided for 
in the reconstruction acts as was the right to 
vote. It was plainly written on the face of the 
statute, so plainly that he who runs might read, 
and that even he who stumbles might not mis- 
take it. But notwithstanding the clearness of 
that provision in those acts, when the Legis- 
lature of Georgia assembled, there being a 
majority of what are called white Conservatives 
who believed not in the policy of the reconstrue- 
tion laws, but in what is called the policy of 
‘the white man’s government,’ they took it 
into their heads to ostracize and to expel from 
the legislative bodies of that State, elected under 
the reconstruction acts, a large portion of the 
members elected ; not because they were not 
twenty-one years old, not because they were 
not citizens of the United States, not because 
they had been guilty of any crime or offence 
justly disqualifying them for the elective fran- 
chise and for holding the office of represent- 
atives and senators, but because they were col- 
ored, because they had descended from Africa; _ 
and that was the sole reason. 

“Sir, there was no excuse or apology for this 
high-handed, revolutionary, and oppressive 
measure. It was setting at direct defiance the 
commands of the reconstruction laws of Con- 
gress, Jt was not keeping faith with the United 
States. It was directly breaking faith with us. 
It was an unblushing and unhesitating violation 
of the plain language of the reconstruction acts.” 
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A Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “ Mr. Presi- 
4 Bat hentively papa:hice with the feeling of 
Senators who are desirous that this people of 
_ Georgia shall give some efficient proof of their 
good faith and of their real republicanism. I 
jot mean republicanism in the mere techni- 
eal party sense, but in the Jeffersonian sense, if 
Ih such a phrase, in coming again into 
t hood of States. But I confess I feel, 
as I believe the committee felt unanimously, 
that if we could attain that object, the adop- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment and the re- 
te? ' m, if you / arene: of the fourteenth, by 
* , ature of that people, acting of their 
own free will without any g that anybody 
could call coercion or duress, it would be emi- 
nently desirable; and desirable for the reason 
that the position of Georgia has come to be in 
_ the minds of a great many persons somewhat 
different from that of the other States upon 
whom we have inposed these conditions. 
‘When I say ‘States,’ I do not mean political, 
equal, complete communities, but should say 
rather the people within the territorial limits 
called States: Now, if we can attain by the 
free will of the people of Georgia this result 
and are sure of it, considering the somewhat 
different position of that people as is claimed 
by many, without inviting a controversy here- 
after either in the halls of legislation or in the 
forum which is only a little way from us, would 
it not be very desirable to do so? It seems to 
me that it would.” 
+ Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “If 
_ Georgia was a State in the Union, and if 
three-fourths of the States that are in the 
Union were to ratify a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States which 
destroyed the power of a State, a member of 
the Federal Union, to control the manage- 
ment of its own domestic and internal affairs; 
_ as, for instance, if a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution goes so far as to say who shall 
or who shall not vote for Governor of my State 
or members of the Legislature of my State, 
and if that proposed amendment is ratified by 
three-fourths of the States acknowledged to be 
in the Union, and does not receive the assent 
of my State, the ratification by three-fourths 
is absolutely null and void; and for this rea- 
son: because under our form of government 
there must, of necessity, be limitations upon 
the power of amendment, growing out of the 
nature and character of our political institu- 
tions. The States never meant, by giving to 
three-fourths of Congress the power to ratify 
& proposed constitutional amendment, to sur- 
- render all the power of internal government 
within their own limits to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They never, in other words, gave 
to three-fourths of the States the power to 
destroy the State governments; and, whenever 
three-fourths of the States go to such an ex- 
tent as to say who shall vote for mere munici- 
pal officers of a State, for State officers, they 
go to the extent of saying who shall not vote, 
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and they go to the extent of saying that no 
one shall vote at all; and, when they can go 
to that extent, they can go the extent of say- . 
ing there shall be neither executive, legislative, 
nor judicial officers within a State. The power 
of amendment contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion is a power of amendment to perfect the 
system, to develop the system, if you please, 
in its operations, to make it more beneficial 
for the common weal and prosperity of the 
whole; but it never was intended to be a 
power of amendment to destroy the very na- 
ture of the Federal Government, or the nature, 
powers, and essential characteristics and rights 
of the State governments. 

** Let-us test it, sir. I ask you whether, if 
two-thirds: of Congress were to propose an 
amendment, declaring that the powers of this 
Government, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, should not be vested in a Congress, in a 
President, and in a judiciary, but should be 
absolutely vested in the occupant of the White 
Honse at the present time, and, in the insanity 
and madness of the hour, three-fourths of the 
States were to ratify such a provision as that, 
would such a ratification be binding on any 
non-assenting State? No, sir; because the 
ratification would be in conflict with the nature 
and character of the Government to which the ° 
States had assented, and contrary to the pur- 
pose and objects for which the Government 
was formed.” 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: ‘I hold, 
with the distinguished Senator who has ad- 
dressed the Senate at length this morning, that 
these States have never been out of the Union, 
that they could not go out of the Union, that 
they bave always been in the Union; but I say 
that, when you start on the theory of their 
governments being provisional and military 
governments, and then calling those military 
governments, those temporary governments, 
together, by the military commander of a di- 
vision, to act upon a constitutional amend- 
ment, you are depriving my State, and the 
State of Ohio, and all the rest of the States 
who have never been in rebellion, or tainted 
with it, of their rights.” 

Mr. Morton: “Inasmuch as the fifteenth 
amendment is the vital point in my amend- 
ment, and the vital question of the hour, I am 
willing to strike out the fourteenth amend- 
ment, because I do not think it is to be 
seriously affected in any way.” 

Mr. Howard: “ That is right.” 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Indiana moves to amend his amendment, by 
striking out the words ‘the fourteenth and’ 
before ‘ fifteenth.’ ” 

Mr. Morton: “ Mr. President, I think it is a 
matter of vital importance to this nation that 
the fifteenth amendment should be ratified; 
and I think it very likely, in view of the con- 
tingencies in several of the States, that the 
final success of that amendment depends upon 
the vote of Georgia. If we in the Senate to- 
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night shall require Georgia to ratify it, it will 
be regarded throughout this whole country as 
settling the question; for, with all the other 
contingencies against us, still, if we require 
Georgia to ratify it, the amendment will be 


ratified, and then all opposition will cease. 


The very moment it is announced by the wires 
that this Congress has required Georgia to 
ratify it as a condition of representation, op- 
position to the amendment will cease. The 
Democratic party will not make strenuous ex- 
ertions to secure the little handful of men that 
hold the balance of power in the Ohio Legis- 
lature. Ali doubt in regard to the Legislature 
of Rhode Island will disappear in the face of 
that vote; and in the face of that vote the 
New York Legislature will not rescind her 
ratification, because all will understand that 
the ratification of the amendment has been se- 
cured, and then all will want to be on the 
strong side, and my distinguished friends from 
Delaware and New Jersey, instead of further 
denouncing the amendment, instead of further 
denouncing the negro race, I imagine, will be 
found putting themselves in a position where 
they wiil be acceptable to the new voters, 
American citizens of African descent! 

“ Then, in every point of view it is important 
‘ that we shall require Georgia to ratify this 
amendment just as we have done with other 
States. If we have done wrong, it is too late 
now to talk about it. To go back in the case 
of Georgia would be inconsistent; it would be 
regarded as weakness, as cowardice, and, in- 
stead of bringing us respect, would simply 
bring us contempt, that contempt which has 
already been manifested in strong language by 
the Senator from New Jersey this evening. 
But, sir, if we require Georgia to do it, the 
question is settled from that very hour. It 
will be regarded as a certain thing, and all op- 
position will pass away. 

“Will the Legislature of Georgia on this 
subject go any further than you require them? 
No, sir; they will not. In my opinion there is 
not one chance out of fifty for the Legislature 
of Georgia to ratify the amendment unless this 
condition is placed in the bill. As I said be- 
fore, we cannot tell the condition of that Legis- 
lature when it is called together. Several of 
its members have been killed, a number have 
been run out of the State, some are missing, 
some have resigned, and, when they come to- 
gether, we cannot tell whether or not there 
_ will be a Republican majority.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “ Why 
would it not be well, then, in order to make 
the thing sure, to insert an additional clause 
directing the military commander down there 
to put the amendment through, and compel 
people enough to vote for it to adopt it at 
once?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Ah, Mr. President, why did 
not the Senator ask that question when he 
voted to require the ratification of ‘the four- 
teenth amendment as a condition precedent?” 
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Mr. Edmunds: “The Senator will permit 
me to inform him that I never did any thing 
of the kind. I voted against it,” . 

Mr. Morton: “The Senator, then, is con- 
sistent. He has been against this business 
from the first. Iam glad to understand that. 
I know the Senator voted against this provi- 
sion in regard to Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas, but I was not aware before that he voted 
against the original reconstruction bill which 
contained it in regard to the fourteenth 
amendment.”’ agae ri 

Mr. Edmunds: “If my friend will permit 
me, I will explain to him exactly what I did. 
I voted against it in the case of Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, and -resisted it all in my 
power upon the grounds that I stated yester- 
day, not that I did not wish to attain the re- — 
sult, but I wished to attain it in a way that 
would leave no court and no future Congress 
any thing on the record to found a pretext 
upon for undoing what we have done. | But, 
after the amendment was inserted against my 
objection, I voted for the bill finally, yielding 
my judgment to that of my friends, as I shall 
do in this instance if the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana should be adopted. I 
shall vote for the bill, then, but I think this 
provision very unwise.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ Mr. President, we do not ask 
the military to force the Legislature of Georgia 
to ratify the amendment; we do not propose 
to force it. All that argument about coercion 
is without substance. But we have a right to 
say to them, ‘If you are not willing to give us 
this security against future rebellion, against 
future revolution in the State, you can remain 


‘in your present condition; take your choice. 


If there is coercion in that, let it be coercion. 

‘Mr. President, in the absence of this re- 
quirement the Legislature of Georgia will not 
ratify the fifteenth amendment. The members 
of that body would be at once besieged by 
their enemies not to go further than Congress 
had required them to go. They would be told 
by the rebel Democracy, ‘If you will refuse to 
go further than Congress requires you to go, 
we will forgive all the past; we will support 
you,’ Every influence, every argument, every 
inducement, will be brought to bear upon those 
men, and they will not go further than Con- 
gress requires them. But for this requirement 
Virginia would not have ratified the fifteenth 
amendment. We know that just aswell as we 
know any thing. The Legislature of Tennessee, 
elected at the same time with the Legislature 
of Virginia, led by a Republican candidate for 
Governor just as Virginia was, have spurned 
the amendment. I believe it got but ten votes 
in that body. Sir, this requirement in regard 
to the fourteenth amendment, and the require- 
ment in regard to the fifteenth amendment in 
reference to Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, 
were all that saved the fourteenth or that will 
save the fifteenth amendment. And now, sir, 
when the ratification hangs on the yote of one 
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, single when we have come within just stamp to the Senate of the United States, then 

, one State of securing this amendment, and to Georgia is a State in the Union; but, on the 
secure that we have got to do just what we contrary, if Georgia will exercise her own in- 


Mr. Williams: “I propose this as a substi- 
tute for that amendment—it is simply a change 
in phraseology—to strike out all after the word 

‘that,’ and insert : 

The Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth amend- 
‘ment proposed to the Constitution of the United 
‘States before Senators and Representatives from 
Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress,” 

_ Mr. Morton: “As it contains precisely the 
substance of my amendment, and as it has a 
change of phraseology which will obviate 
some verbal arguments that have been offered 
here, I am willing to accept it as a substitute.” 

The Vice-President: “The question is on 
the amendment as modified.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the main matter that is before this body 
and before the country for consideration, ac- 
cording to my apprehension, is the ratification 
of the constitution of Georgia, or, in other 
words, the power that is legitimate to organize 
a government for the State of Georgia. Now, 
I would ask the honorable Senator who re- 
ported this bill, the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, whose business is it 
to make a State government? What power in 
our country and under our system of mixed 
State and Federal Governments is the appro- 
— ower to make 4 State government? 
Well, 


s 
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r. President, to my mind there can be 
but one answer, and that answer is that the 
people of the State itself are the only legitimate 
and constitutional power upon earth that can 
make a government for the State of Georgia 
x or for any other State. 
: “* Now, whatis the question before this body, 
and what is the power which the Senate is try- 
ing to assume? It is that the Congress of the 
a United States shall divest the people of Georgia 
b of the power to make their own State govern- 
____-‘ ment, and assume and usurp that power it- 
self. Sir, I say that it is not competent for 
4 Congress to take upon itself the exercise of such 
a power at all. the legislation of Congress 
upon this subject of the States whose people 
were in rebellion seems to concede the propo- 
sition that those States are still members of 
the Union; that is, they are States of the 
United States. If that proposition is conceded, 
with what show of logic or constitutional law 
can any man contend that Congress has the 
power to make a constitution for those States ? 
“Mr. President, here seems to be the pith 
of the question: If Georgia will come into the 
Union, and by her hegilstare and State. gov- 
ernment range herself under the Radical ban- 
ner, and elect Radical Senators of the proper 


dependence, and her Legislature will elect mem- 
bers to the Senate, and her people Representa- 
tives to Congress, who are opposed to Radical- 
ism or to Republicanism, then Georgia is no 
State in the Enion ! The question comes to 
that issue. If Georgia is Radical, and in her 
elections and legislation will act in conformity 
to the Radical policy, then Georgia is a State 
in the Union; but, if Georgia is Democratic or 
anti-Radical, and will elect members of the 
Senate opposed to Radicalism, then Georgia is 
no State in the Union! That, I think, isa fair 
statement of the proposition which now divides 
the Senate upon this evening. Georgia is a 
State of the Union if she will adopt the Rad- 
ical policy; Georgia is a State in the Union if 
she will send Radical members to the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate; but, if 
Georgia acts in opposition to Radicalism and 
to the Radical party in those aspects, then 
Georgia is no State of the Union at all. Well, 
Mr. President, that is about equivalent to the 
ere we have all so often heard stated 

etween the gamblers, ‘Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.’ There is no chance for the inde- 
pendence of Georgia, there is no chance for 
her action in relation to this subject of reha- 
bilitating her State government, unless she 
declares herself Radteal ; and, unless she takes 
ge — she is not a State in the Union 
at 

“‘ Well, sir, the objections of the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana I think would avail 
nothing, because I think the question in that 
form was distinctly made up at the last session 
of Congress when the three States of Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, and Texas, were required abso- 
lutely by the action of Congress to adopt the 
fifteenth amendment before they could be re- 
ceived and treated as States in the Union; 
but it is only a difference of form and not in 
essence between the two modes; both of them 
are equally coercive of Georgia and destructive 
of her independence. She has as much right 
to vote upon the proposition of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution independently 
and of her own free will as has any State of 
the UnitedStates. Says the Senator from Wis- 
consin: ‘If the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana is adopted, it will present upon 
the record a case of coercion of Georgia in this 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, and, to 
avoid that case of coercion upon the record, I 
want to dodge that point, but make her adopt 
it just as imperatively as a matter of fact though 
it is evaded upon the record.’ That is his po- 
sition plainly expressed. , 

** Well, Mr. President, in either form it would 
avail nothing. Gentlemen delude themselves 
when they believe or affect to believe that by 
such shallow devices as that they can avoid the 
grave question whether there is coercion exer- 
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cised in passing upon a proposed amendment 
of the Constitution by certain States of the 
Union. There is no freedom allowed to Geor- 
gia in this matter of passing upon this fifteenth 
amendment. There was none allowed to Vir- 
ginia, to Mississippi, and to Texas. The same 
liberty was allowed to them, and not’ an iota 
more, as is allowed by the highwayman when 
he arrests the traveller on the highway, and 
presents his pistol to his breast, and demands 
of him ‘ Your money or your life.’» Thatis the 
freedom of choice and the freedom of action 
in this grave matter of amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States upon the proposition 
of the fifteenth amendment which the party in 
power in Congress have allowed to these South- 
ern States. The time will come when the 
matter in that form will be presented to the 
American people.” 
Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday the discussion seemed to take 
a sort of drift on the other side toward an at- 
tempt to justify under the Constitution, or in 
some other way, the enactment of this bill. 
The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Williams) found 
his justification for the passage of this bill in 
the fact that the people of Georgia had not 
been true to the pledges or the representations 
they had made to Congress, and from that we 
all inferred that they had not done what the 
Republican party had a right to expect they 
would do. The Senatorsfrom Vermont (Mr. 
Edmunds) found his justification for voting for 
this bill in the fact that it was consistent with 
the reconstruction laws heretofore passed, and 
-he gave us a long history, a detailed statement 
of what those laws were. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Howard) found a justification 
for his vote in favor of the bill in the fact that 
the people of Georgia were not loyal, and he 
said that we should teach this people that they 
should be true, as he understood it, to the Gov- 
ernment. But the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Morton) has given the true reason why the 
majority here should pass this bill if it is to be 
passed, and of course I suppose it is to be, and 
that is that it is necessary to insure ‘the adop- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment. 
“The Senator from Wisconsin and the Sena- 
tor from New York, who addressed us this af- 
ternoon, while they do not see the same neces- 
sity that the Senator from Indiana does for 
putting this amendment upon the bill, are yet 
willing to agree with the Senator from Indiana 
that their purpose and their intent are the same 
‘with him, and that this whole bill is intended 
. to secure the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; ‘for,’ says the Senator from Wisconsin, 
‘never so long as I hold a seat in this body 
will I admit a Senator from the State of Geor- 
gia till she adopts the fifteenth amendment.’ 
The Senator from New York said nearly the 
same. The Senator from Vermont, yesterday, 
when I asked him what would become of the 
ratification of Georgia if under his proposition 
Congress should still not admit Georgia to rep- 
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resentation, declined to answer. Who ques- 
tions but that, if Georgia should ratify the 
amendment under the bill proposed by the 
committee, and still the Representatives and 
Senators of the State should not be admitted 
under the general discretion of Congress, yet 
the vote of Georgia would be counted as a 
ratification? So that, from what has been said 
thus far in the discussion of this bill, I take it 
that the whole object and purpose of the bill 
are nothing more and nothing less than to se- 
cure the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, 
and I think I am not wrong ‘in assuming that 
as established by this discussion. tA 

“ Now, what I shall have to say is chiefly in 
regard to the pending amendment ; but, before 
I come to that, I will say a word or two in re- 
gard to the provisions of the bill itself. And 
what I shall say on that is suggested by what 
was said this afternoon by the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Ferry) and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Conkling). The Senator from 
Connecticut was apprehensive that, if in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from In- 
diana the requirement of a ratification of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution was 
retained, there might be a question as to the 
validity of the ratification of that amendment, 
and whether it was now a part of the Consti- 
tution. I find, on looking at the record, that 
on the 25th day of June, 1868, the Congress of 
the United States passed an act reciting that, 
whereas among other States the State of Geor- 
gia had adopted the fourteenth amendment 
and had conformed to the reconstruction laws, 
she was entitled to representation in Congress, 
and upon the passage of that act Representa- 
tives were admitted m the other House. Sena- 
tors were not admitted here, because of the 
objection, perhaps my friend from Missouri 
(Mr. Drake) would say, that he made to their 
admission. On the 28th of June, 1868, the Sec- 
retary of State, in pursuance of this act of 
Congress, issued his proclamation declaring 
the fourteenth amendment ratified. 

“‘T call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to this point, that, if Georgia, on the 
25th day of June last, was a State in this Union 
to ratify an amendment to the Constitution, it 
is to-day a State in this Union. If on the 25th 
day of June last the Oongress of the United 
States declared ,by solemn enactment that 
Georgia was a State in this Union sufficient to 
ratify an amendment to the Constitution, 
Georgia is to-day a State in this Union; and 
by what power, what right, what authority, do 
you sit here to-night legislating for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the reconstruction of the 
State of Georgia? It does not lie in the mouth 
of Congress to say that Georgia is not now a 
State in this Union just as much as the State 
of Ohio or Indiana, or any other State. You 
might just as well say that, because the State 
of Ohio rejected the fifteenth amendment last 
winter by its Legislature, that State needs re- 
constructing, and you will call together the 
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_- Legislature that was elected a year or two 
1 years before, and require them to ratify this 
7 Hfeonth amendment, else their Senators shall 
not hold their seats in this body. 
_ ___ * But, Mr. President, I am notciting this for 
fi ____ the purpose of showing the inconsistency of 
'e reconstruction measures, nor to show the 
i ae tency of Congress in its action in re- 
___ gard to the Southern States. I am only citing 
ver, establish the fact that by all the political 
ou ents of the Government, executive and 
sislative, Georgia has been recognized as a 
State of the Union—recognized to the extent 
_ that she can participate in amending, changing, 
and modifying the fundamental law, the su- 
preme law of the land. When she can do that, 
when she is enough of a State of this Union 
to do that, by what right, by what authority, 
by what power, and wherein do you find your 


cation for reconstructing and reorganiz- 
Georgia? 


“T care nothing, so far as this bill or the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana is con- 
cerned, about Georgia. It is not Georgia alone 
that is interested. Georgia is but a very small 
portion of the territory of this country, and its 
people are but very insignificant in numbers, 
compared with the whole population. It is 
the principle that, after the State of Georgia 
has been recognized and readmitted, if you 
please, into this Union so far as to act upon a 
constitutional amendment, Congress can no 
more reconstruct. and reorganize her than it 
can reconstruct or reorganize any other State. 
If you can thus reconstruct and reorganize 

gia, why may you not reconstruct and re- 
organize any other State in the Union? If this 
_--—s« measure may be justified because of the con- 
dition of affairs in Georgia, because of the 
disturbed state of society there, because of the 
____ Jawlessness and disorder there, why may you 
not take the State of Minnesota, and Lecause 
____ of its lawlessness and its social disorder re- 
construct it? The Senator from Oregon says 
he believes that, when the people of Georgia 
showed themselves so wanting in all the pro- 
prieties of political and civil life—I do not 
quote his words, of course, but the idea—when 
society was so disorganized that person and 
property were not safe, the General Govern- 
| ment ought to stretch out its arm and restore 
__ order. Sir, I have seen the time in the State 
of Minnesota when lawlessness and disorder 
eee there to a greater extent than I be- 
lieve they now exist in Georgia, and yet no 
one came to Congress and asked them to reach 
out their arms to repress it; and, if they had, 
they would have been laughed at. 

“So much, sir, for the general provisions of 
the bill, and its general effect and tenor. 

*T admit that in consistency, and to follow 
out and carry out: to its legitimate results the 
reconstruction policy of Congress, as it is 
called, this bill is legitimate; but I agree with 
the Senator from Vermont that you do not in 

__ this bill go far enough to preserve to the fullest 
. Vou. x.—9 A . 
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extent your consistency. You go upon the idea 
that the Constitution of the United States and 
its guarantees for the protection of life and lib- 
erty, person and property, are not operative in 
certain States, and that you may, by force of 
enactments of Congress, establish there mili- 
tary or any other governments you please. Now, 
I say that in pursuance of the theory I would 
go with the Senator from Vermont, and I 
would depose your Governor Bullock; I would 
depose your Legislature and your judges and 
your courts, and I would make it a military 
despotism in truth and in fact. That is the 
legitimate and the consistent result or course 
of your reconstruction measures, The times, 
perhaps, may not justify or warrant it. That 
is not for me to consider. But, when gentle-* 
men talk about consistency, and reproach each 
other about the theories of these reconstruction 
acts, and the desire to be consistent with them, 
I suggest to them that they should go the full 
length, because, if the theory and the idea upon 
which you started out was a true and a sound 
one, you may go with the utmost propriety to 
the extent of deposing all civil authority in 
Georgia, and establishing there your military 
courts and your military tribunals. 

“What a spectacle to present to the nations 
of the world, that in this Government, claim- 
ing to be the freest on earth, deriving all its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
limited, restrained, and restricted in all its de- 
partments by a written law, the fundamental 
and supreme law shall be permitted to be 
changed without the consent of the people, 
and by the action of one of the departments 
of the Government! Nay, sir, not only that, 
but this fundamental supreme law that under-. 
lies and overrides all the others, and to which, 
the people themselves must give obedience,, 
because the Constitution is a restraint upom 
the people as well as upon their servants, may- 
be changed by force, or, if not by force, by 
inducements held out to particular sections or 
particular localities and the people of particu- 
lar States. Is not that a singular spectacle for 
us to present to the nations of the world? ” 

The Vice-President: ‘*The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘The amendment is, to 
strike out the eighth section of the bil? after 
the enacting clause, and to insert: 

That the Legislature shall ratify the fifteenth 
amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 


United States before Senators and Representatives 
from Georgia are admitted to seats in Congress.’’ 


The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Abbott, Brownlow, Buckingham, 
Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Gragin, Drake,.Fenton, Gil- 
bert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kellogg, 
MeDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt,. 
Ramsey, Robertson Ross, Sawyer, Sthurz,. Scott,. 
Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner;. Thayer, War-. 
ner, Williams, and Wilson—3s. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter;,Casserly, Conk- 
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ling, Corbett, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton, Norton, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Stockton, Thurman, Vickers, and Wil- 
ley—15. 

AxssentT—Messrs., Anthony, Boreman, Cameron, 
Edmunds, Ferry, Howe McGreery, Pool, Sprague, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Yates—12. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “‘The State 
of Georgia elected a Legislature under your 
reconstruction acts. ‘That Legislature per- 
formed every single requirement of those acts. 
So your President tells us in: his message, 
and so the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trum- 
bull), in the views that he published at the 
last session of the Fortieth Congress, made 
perfectly manifest by reference to official docu- 
ments. The State, then, according to your 
reconstruction laws, was entitled to the admis- 
sion of its Senators and Representatives in Oon- 
gress. The House of Representatives admitted 
its members in that branch of Congress. The 
Senate did not; it referred the credentials of 
the Senators-elect to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and no action was taken finally upon 
their credentials. 

‘Here, then, -was Georgia, having complied 
with every requirement of the reconstruction 
acts and having elected Senators and Represent- 
atives and her Representatives admitted in the 

other branch of the Fortieth Congress, and hold- 
ing their seats until that Congress expired—I 
say Georgia did all that your acts required, 
ratifying the fourteenth amendment among tle 
rest, and yet now it’is proposed to take Georgia 
in hand again; and why to take her in hand? 
Two reasons have been given forit, and but two, 
that I know of. One reason is, that her Legis- 
lature, after she had complied with every requi- 


sition of the reconstruction acts, decided that _ 


colored men were not entitled to seats in that 
Legislature, not entitled to hold office in Geor- 
gia, and therefore the colored members were 
expelled from their’ seats; and in the next 
place, that certain, persons held seats in that 
body who were not entitled under the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution to hold 
seats. 

“First, in regard to the persons who held 
seats who were disqualified under the fourteenth 
amendment. I have looked at the testimony 
before the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on that subject, and nobody says 
that there were any more than from three to 
five of those men in a Legislature consisting, I 
_ believe, of two hundred and nineteen members, 
I suppose, then, even if those persons were dis- 
qualified, although a committee reported that 
they were not disqualified and the Legislature 
decided that they were not disqualified, if you 
could go behind their decision nobody would be 
willing to overturn the government of Georgia 
because out of the two hundred and nineteen 
members of the Legislature four or five persons 
disqualified under this amendment to the Con- 
stitution had held seats in that body. 

‘‘ But then it is said that the negro members 
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were expelled from that body. First, what is 
the fact about that? The leading Republican 
of Georgia, the leading spirit in supporting 
the reconstruction acts, as everybody knows, 
was Governor Brown. He was the first man, 
I believe, of any eminence in the State who took 
ground in favor of the reconstruction acts. He 
spoke, I believe, all over that State in their 
favor; and when the constitution was formed 
he addressed the people at various times and in 
various places in support of that constitution. 
Everywhere that he spoke, as I am assured— 
and certainly once, for I have his speech in 
my possession—every where, in order to recom- 
mend that constitution to the people of Geor- 
gia, he told them—he, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of that State—he, a man who had been 
the Governor of that State—he, the leader in 
the reconstruction movement in that State— 
everywhere he told the people of that State 
that if that constitution were adopted negroes 
would be entitled to vote, but would not be 
entitled to hold office. 

“The right to vote does not necessarily give 
the right to hold office. We all know that full 
well. It was never better expressed than by ~ 
Mr. Justice Swayne, in the decision he deliv- 
ered at Louisville, in which he sustained the ~ 
fourteenth amendment, when he said that the 
political right to vote was one thing, the polit- 
ical right to hold office was another thing. We 
have known of States where every man could 
vote, but where a man could not be a member 
of the Legislature without having a certain 
qualification. I think in New York under the 
old constitution a man could not be a member 
of the Senate without a freehold of a certain 

rescribed value. It is so in Delaware now. 

he right to hold office, therefore, is one 
thing, the right to vote is another thing; and 
this eminent lawyer, this head and front of 
the Republican party in Georgia, this chief 
advocate of the reconstruction measures, told 
the people of Georgia everywhere, with the 
weight of his name, that if they adopted . 
that constitution it would not confer upon the 
negro any thing but the right to vote; it would 
not confer upon him the power to hold office. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, the people did adopt the constitu- 
tion; the Legislature assembled, and, as if they 
had determined to submit to the will of the 
dominant party in this country as far as pos- 
sible, as if they had been determined to remove 
all doubt about their good faith, they ratified 
the fourteenth amendment before the colored 
members were expelled, and they elected their 
Senators before the colored members were 
expelled. Both these things were done. Then, 
you cannot complain. The Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Morton) when he was asked by the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Ferry) why 
he insisted on their ratifying the fourteenth 
amendment again, said that that was an unlaw- 
ful Legislature. Unlawful why? Unlawful 
because it had expelled the negroes? No such 
thing, sir. Every negro had his seat there 


when the fourteenth amendment was ratified ; 
mot one of them had been expelled. Unlaw- 
____ ful because there were three or four men there 
_ __ disqualified to be there, as it is said but not 
eos, TG = bop! - no proof before the Senate 
this an efy a Senator to point me to 
aseintilia of legal proof that any member of 
oa 5 ivan Legislature was. eee under the 
_o th amendment. We have Governor 
* ’s opinion, and that is all; we have 
- or Bullock’s surmise, and that not 
- under oath, in the evidence which was taken 
before the House Reconstruction Committee ; 
- not asworn statement, but his mere surmise, 
his mere belief, his mere suspicion, that three 
_ __ or-four or five of those members were disquali- 
fied under the fourteenth amendment. 
“Such was the state of the case. That Le- 
 gislature met obedient to your will, even to 
servility. It adopted your fourteenth amend- 
- ment, it elected its Senators, and after that and 
upon the maturest consideration of this legal, 
this constitutional question, it decided that 
under the State constitution of Georgia colored 
men were not eligible to hold office; and that 
is its great sin. And now if you turn her out 
you turn her out not because she has disobeyed 
any reconstruction act of Congress, not because 
she has disregarded any act of Congress, not 
because in any thing she has done she has 
set the power of the General Government at 
defiance, not because she has in any respect 
infringed the Constitution of the United States, 
not for any one of these reasons; but because 
her Legislature, in the exercise of an indubi- 
table power, have made an error in the inter- 
pretation of her own State constitution. Hide 
it if you will, conceal it if you will, the pretext 
for turning her out is nothing more than this, 
‘nothing less than this, that her Legislature have 
misinterpreted her own State constitution ; 
_ that they have followed the guidance and legal 
advice of the head and front of the Radical 
arty in Georgia; that they have followed that 
Tepe opinion, which was promulgated from one 
end of Georgia to the other before the consti- 
tution was adopted, that under that constitu- 
a colored men would not be entitled to hold 
office. 

“Why, sir, if you can now go into that State 
and turn out the present members of the Le- 
gislature and reinstate those negroes, I say you 
ean do the same thing with regard to any 
State in this Union if you think its General 

- Assembly misinterprets its own State consti- 
tution. It is only two years ago that we had 
a case in Ohio. A member was elected to the 
Senate of that State, received a certificate of 
election as a member of that Senate, and his 
election was contested on the ground that 
colored persons voted for him and gave him 
his majority. Upon the hearing of the con- 
i test the whole case turned upon this, whether 
3 a person having more white than black blood 
Bw in his veins was an elector in the State of 
Ohio under the constitution of that State. 
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The Supreme Court of the State had decided 
that he was, and if that decision was to be 
followed by the Senate of Ohio, it was con- 
clusive in favor of the sitting member; but the 
Senate of Ohio, precisely as both Houses of 
Congress have again and again decided, held 
that in regard to the qualifications and ¢ligi- 
bility of its own members it was the sole 
judge; it was not bound by any decision of the 

upreme Court. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was entitled to respect, but the decision 
of no tribunal is authority over any other tri- 
bunal unless it can reverse the decision of that 
other tribunal. It is nothing but a precedent ; 
it is only authority when the tribunal that 
pronounces the decision has power to reverse 
the decision of the inferior tribunal. The 
Senate of Ohio therefore held that it was the 
judge of what was the constitution of Ohio, 
and, judging for itself, it decided that mulattoes 
were not entitled to vote in the State of Ohio, 
although they had more white blood than 
black blood in their veins, and ousted the sit- 
ting member and put in the contestant.” 

Several amendments were now offered to the 
bill, which modified the oath to be taken by 
striking out the words “involuntary aid,” ete., 
and the bill was passed by the following 
vote: 

Yxas—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Carpenter, Cattell Chandler Cole, 
Canela, Dax nett Cragin, Drake, ‘Edmunds enton, 
Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kellogg, 
McDonald, Morrill of Mauine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, N e, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—45. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler. 
Hamilton, Saulsbury, Stockton; Thurman, “and 
Vickers—9. 

Yaga praca arene: pamenen erry 

owe. reer orton. 00. e, 1 n. 
Trumbull, and Yates—11. ° hail pai 

The title of the bill was then amended so as 
to read ‘A bill to promote the reconstruction 
of the State of Georgia.” ; 

In the House, on December 20th, the bill from 
the Senate was considered—and after a brief 
debate was passed by the following vote: 


Yxras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 


nell, Asper, poe Beaman, Beatt , Benjamin, 
ole 


Bennett, Benton, s, Bowen, ars , George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burehard, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cessna, Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cullom, 
Dawes, Deweese, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, 
Ela, Ferriss, Stat Finkelnburg, Fisher, itch, Gar- 
field, Hale, Hamilton, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss; Ingersoll, Jenckes, 
Alexander HH. Jones, Judd, Kelley. Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Hosp Lash, Lawrence, Logan Loughridge, May- 
nar McCarthy, McCrary, cGrew, Mercur, Elia- 
kim, H. Moore, Jesse Moore, William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Neg- 
ley, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, 
Peters, Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, 
Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe, Tanner, Town- 
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send, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Cadwalader 
C, Washburn, Welker eeler, Whittemore, Wilkin- 
son, Williams, John T'. Wilson, and Winans—121, 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Calkin, Cox, Crebs, Dickin- 
son, Dox, ldridge, Farnsworth, Getz, Greene, Gris- 
wold, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, 
Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kerr, Knott, 
Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Mor an, 
Mungen, Niblack, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Joseph 8. Smith, Stone, Strader, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Trump Voorhees, Wells, 
Eugene M, Wilson, Winchester, Witcher, and Wood- 
ward—dl. 

Nor Vorine— Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barnum, 
Blair, James Brooks, Burr, Cake, Churchill, Clarke, 
Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, Davis, Dockery, 
Dyer, Fox, Gilfillan, Golladay, Haight, Hays, Heflin, 
Hoag, Hopkins, Julian, Ketcham, Laflin, Lynch, 
powrisegy, Readin ; Schumaker, Sherrod Slocum, 
Stiles, Tillman, Van Auken Ward, William B, 
Washburn, Willard, and Wood—39, 


In the House, on March 4th, a bill to admit 
the State of Georgia to representation in Con- 
gress was considered: 

The bill recited in the preamble that the 
people of Georgia had framed and adopted a 
constitution of State government which was 
republican; that the Legislature of Georgia 
elected under said constitution had ratified the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the 
performance of these several acts in good faith 
was a condition precedent to the representation 
of the State in Congress. 

The bill therefore declared that the State of 
Georgia was entitled to representation in the 
Congress of the United States, provided that, 
before any member of the Legislature of said 
State should take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State should enter upon the du- 
ties of his office, he should take and subscribe, 
and file in the office of the Secretary of State of 
Georgia, for permanent preservation, an oath or 
affirmation in the following form: “I, —— 
——, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have never taken an oath as amember of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
and afterward engaged in insurrection or rebel- 
lion against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof; so help me God” (or 
under the pains and penalties of perjury, as 
the case may be); or such persons should in 
like manner take, subscribe, and file the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation: “I ——- ——, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have, by act 
of Congress of the United States, been relieved 
from the disabilities imposed upon me by the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; so help me God” (or under 
the pains and penalties of perjury, as the case 
may be); which oaths or affirmations should be 
taken before and certified by any officer law- 
fully authorized to administer oaths. And any 
person who should knowingly swear or affirm 
falsely in taking either of such oaths or affirma- 
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tions should be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
should be punished therefor by imprisonment 
not less than one year, and not more than ten 
years, and should be fined not less than $1,000, 
and not more than $10,000. And in all trials 
for any violation of this act the certificate of 
the taking of either of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, with proof of the signature of the party 
accused, should be taken and held as conclusive 
evidence that such oath or affirmation was regu- 
larly and lawfully administered by competent 
authority. Every such person who should 
neglect for the period of thirty days next after 
the passage of this act to take, subscribe, and 
file such oath or affirmation as aforesaid, was to 
be deemed and taken, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to have vacated his office. 

It was further declared that the State of 
Georgia was admitted to representation in Con- 
gress as one of the States of the Union upon 
the following fundamental conditions: First, 
that the constitution of Georgia should never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the right to vote who were entitled to vote 
by the constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as were now 
felonies at common law, whereof they should 
have been duly convicted under laws equally 
applicable to all the inhabitants of said State; 
provided, that any alteration of said constitu- 
tion, prospective in its effects, might be made 
in regard to the time and place of residence of 
voters. Second, that it should never be lawful 
for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, of the right to 
hold office under the constitution and laws of 
said State, or upon any such ground to require 
of him any other qualifications for office than 
such as were required of all other citizens. 
Third, that the constitution of Georgia should 
never beso amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges se- 
cured by the constitution of said State. 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, in March, 1868, the constitution of 
Georgia was framed, submitted to a vote of 
the people, and ratified by a very large ma- 
jority. At the same time it was provided by 
the constitution that an election should be held 
for representatives to the Legislature and for 
State officers. The Legislature was elected, 
and State officers also. The present Governor, 
Governor Bullock, was elected at that time. 

“T think the election was held in April. In 
the following June Congress passed an act to 
admit the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, to 
representation in Congress. By the preamble 
of this act we declared just what is proposed 
to be declared again in the bill of the gentle- - 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler), that the » 
State of Georgia had adopted a constitution 
republican in form by a large majority of its 
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‘ 
j citizens; and we provided that those several 
* §$tates should be admitted to representation in 
mgress when their Legislatures, which had 
+ Bee clocted in pursuance of their constitu- 
-__ tions, should have ratified the fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the Constitution, 
id when, in addition thereto, they should give 
_ ‘consent to certain fundamental conditons 
 gontained in the act. As to Georgia, it was 
Re that her Legislature should also give 

s consent to the condition imposed upon the 

State by the act nullifying certain provisions 
 __ of its constitution in regard to the bringing of 
suits. We provided that certain provisions of 
the constitution of Georgia in regard.to the 
bringing of suits should be void, and that her 
ature should assent to that before she 
should be entitled to representation. And that 
was the only exception we made which took 
the case of Georgia in any way out of the 
eral rule as to the other States named in the 
title of the act. All those States were admit- 
ted to representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress, in pursuance of that law, except Georgia, 
Congress passed no new law declaring them 
entitled to representation, because this act to 
which I have referred of itself declared that 
they were entitled to representation when their 
Legislature should do certain things. 

“ The Representatives from Georgia were ad- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. So 
far Georgia was treated precisely like the other 
States named in this act. And no new act of 
Congress was passed declaring any one of them 
entitled to representation, because, as I said 
before, that declaration was already contained 
in the act of June, 1868. Mr. Dawes, at that 
time chairman of the Committee of Elections, 
reported a resolution declaring that the mem- 
bers presenting themselves here from the State 
of Georgia were entitled to their seats. That 
resolution was adopted by the House, and the 
members were sworn in, and served during the 
Fortieth Congress, The Legislature of Georgia 
had been duly organized at that time. 

“The proclamation which it was made the 
duty of the President to issue when Georgia 
should ratify the fourteenth amendment was 
duly issued by the President. We were told by 
the President and Secretary of State that that 
fourteenth amendment had become part of the 
Constitution of the United States; and among 
the States which had ratified it, thus making 
it a part of the Constitution, was the State of 
Georgia. I was about to say that the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia was duly organized, and very 
little exception was taken to its organization 
at that time. But afterward the colored mem- 
bers of the Legislature were ie git wrong- 
fully and unlawfully, so that, when the Sena- 
tors-elect from the State of Georgia presented 
__- their credentials to the Senate, the Senate was 
i} unwilling to go further in admitting represent- 

atives from that State because of this expul- 
sion of the colored members, and what was 
regarded by many as the revolutionary act of 
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that Legislature. I have had putin my hand the 
message of the President of the United States 
to Congress at the opening of the present 
session. He says, in speaking of the recon- 
structed States: 

Seven States which passed ordinances of secession 
have been fully restored to their places in the Union. 
The eighth, Georgia, held an election at which she 
ratified her constitution, republican in form, elected 
a Governor, members of Congress, a State Legisla- 
ture, and all other officers required. The Governor 
was duly installed, and the Legislature met and per- 
formed all the acts then required of them by the re- 
construction acts of Congress. 


“She performed all the acts required of her 
by the reconstruction acts of Congress! He 
goes on: 

Subsequently, however, in violation of the consti- 
tution which they had just ratified, as since decided 
by the Supreme Court of, the State, they unseated the 
colored members of the Legislature and. admitted to 
seats some members who are disqualified by the third 
clause of the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, an article which they themselves had con- 
tributed to ratify. Under these circumstances I 
would submit to you whether it would not be wise, 
without delay, to enact a law authorizing the Govern- 
or of Georgia— 


“Not the ‘provisional Governor,’ but the 
Governor of Georgia— 


to converie the members originally elected to the 
Legislature, ete. 


** All the State officers elected in pursuance 
of the constitution of the State were duly in- 
augurated and installed, and the affairs of the 
State were turned over to the civil authorities 
of the State by General Meade. 

“‘ The Senate, as I was saying, hesitated about 
admitting the Senators from Georgia, and their 
credentials were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The majority of that com- 
mittee made report. There was a minority 
report made by Senator Trumbull, of Ilinois, 
and I believe it was concurred in by another 
member of the committee. The majority re- 
port, made by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, 
declared that in the opinion of that committee 
the State was not then entitled to be repre- 
sented. They carefully putin the word ‘now,’ 
and reported a resolution that ‘Mr. Hill is not 
now entitled to his seat in the Senate.’ Why? 
Because they held that the Legislature which 
had been duly elected and duly organized had, 
after that organization, committed a revolution- 
ary act, and therefore the State ought not then 
to be represented in Congress. That report, 
however, was never acted upon by the Senate. 
It was nothing but the report of a committee, 
and if the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
going to pin his faitlf to a report, and that not 
a unanimous report, of a committee of the Sen- 
ate, [would respectfully refer him to the unani- 
mous report made the day before yesterday 
by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
through Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, wherein 
they say that no more legislation is necessary 
in the case of Georgia. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, for my own part I do 
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not profess to rely wholly upon any report that 
may be made by a committee of the other 
branch of Congress. We are here acting inde- 
pendently of that body, I hope, upon our own 
responsibility to our constituents; but I sub- 
init that if we are to follow in the footsteps of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, 
if we are to take as the law and gospel the 
mere majority report of that committee made 
in the case of Mr. Hill, of Georgia, we certainly 
should follow without question the unanimous 
report of the committee with reference to this 
subject. 

“The Legislature, as I said, wrongfully and 
unlawfully expelled the colored members, thus 
committing a revolutionary act, and in conse- 
quence of that expulsion the State has not been 
represented in the Senate of the United States, 
and the anomalous spectacle was presented of 
a State being represented in one House and 
not in the other during the Fortieth Congress. 

“Since that time there has been no election 
in the State of Georgia for members of the 
Forty-first Congress; and the Committee of 
Elections, of which the distinguished’ gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Paine) is chairman, 
reported but a short time since that the per- 
sons who had served in the Fortieth Congress 
as members from the State of Georgia, and 
who now claimed seats in this Congress upon 
the same certificates, ought not to be admitted 
to seats in this Congress. Now, I ask gentle- 
men what is the object of passing this bill when 
there are no members-elect to this Congress 
from the State of Georgia? I will tell them 
why. It is upon the theory of those who are 
urging this bill, that the admission of these 
gentlemen to the Fortieth Congress is to go 
for nothing, like the drink which Rip Van 
Winkle took. That is the view. Although 
they served in the Fortieth Congress, voted 
and drew their pay like any other members of 
that Congress, and very likely gave casting 
votes frequently for the passage or the defeat 
of bills, that is all to go for nothing, and they 
are to be allowed to come back here, be sworn 
in, and take their seats as members of the 
Forty-first_Congress, 

“The argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) in favor of this bill 
is that it is not fair that these colored men who 
were expelled for a time from the Legislature 
should not have the enjoyment of their offices 
for the two years for which they were elected. 
Now, when those men were reseated in the 
Legislature, as they have been, of course they 
drew pay for their entire term. According to 
that argument aman whohas been duly elected 
to Congress, but whose seat is contested, and 
who fails to receive a certificate of election, 
and therefore does not obtain his seat till the 
last session of the Congress, should be allowed 
to hold over into the next Congress in order to 
enjoy the full term of two years for which he 
was elected. Or, he might go into the next 
Congress, and begin de novo, blotting out en- 
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tirely his service in the previous Congress, on 
the ground that he did not enjoy a full term in 
the old Congress. That isthe argument of the — 
gentleman. It is very well understood what 
this bill is for. It is to prolong the tenure of 
office of certain gentlemen in the State of Geor- 
gia, and it might as well be so entitled as any 
thing else. That is the object of the bill. 

“*T feel, in regard to this matter, having known 
something of it, haying been on the Reconstrue- 
tion Committee from the first till now, and hav- 
ing watched the course of events and persons, 
as well as of governments in those States—I 
feel as certain as I could be, without having the 
sworn testimony before me, that the passage 
of this bill prolonging the term of office of 
those men who now control the State of 
Georgia, authorizing Governor Bullock to ap- 
point all the judges again, to commence de 
novo, and putting the power of the State in his 
hands, would be an outrage upon the people of 
the State of Georgia. I believe it is only in 
the interest of a few people who desire to per- 
petuate their reign that they may put money 
in their purse.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘“ Mr. Speaker, 
this much I desire to say, dangerous as was 
the avowal of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Butler), that he intended by this 
bill to give a new lease of power to the Goy- 
ernor, the Legislature, and the present State 
officers of Georgia, revolutionary as was that 
announcement, it is as nothing compared with 
the other avowal of a purpose which I knew 
the radical leaders of the Republican party 
were rapidly approaching. 

“That avowal of the gentleman was in sub- 
stance that he wanted to pass this bill as a pre- 
cedent, to show to the people of this country 
that Congress has the right to exercise the 
same power over any State, no matter where, 
that in its opinion does not properly protect 
life, liberty, and property, within its borders; 
that Congress claimed the right to seize that 
State by the throat and compel it to do what 
Congress chooses to say it should do. He 
pointed to the State of Tennessee, and an- 
nounced that if his friends would stand by him 
he would seize her as he was now proposing 
to seize Georgia. 

*“T knew that the more radical men of the 
Republican party were rapidly approaching 
that point. But this is the first time that I 
have ever heard the purpose deliberately 
avowed upon this floor. It required a bold 
man like the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Butler) to avow it now, and it is well that 
it has been avowed; it is well for the country 
now to understand it. It is not particularly 
because the Republican party want to retain 
power in the State of Georgia that this bill is 
to be passed, but because they want a princi- 
ple established which will authorize Congress 
to seize any State, no matter where, that does 
any thing that Congress may think is wrong 
in the treatment-of the citizens of that State 


_ within her own borders, in regard either to the 
liberty, or property, of her citizens. It 
__ isnow to be settled that Congress can determine 
__ by the vote of a majority when to put a mili- 
tary” commander over any State, when to turn 
her out of the Union, when to send her Repre- 
fanatves out of this House, and her Senators 

out of the Senate, and to remand her to a 
af y despotism. If that is the avowal of 
th yy Saige party, as it was of the gentle- 


Poa m Massachusetts (Mr. Butler)—and 
that party always follows the lead of its bold- 
a ~ men, and since the removal from earth of 
_ the distinguished Pennsylvanian, Mr. Stevens, 
. es ave no doubt the gentleman from Massa- 
ausetts will be acknowledged as the leader of 
the more radical element of the Republican 
party in that direction—let this bill be passed, 
and the precedent will soon become a funda- 
mental principle of the party.” 

The bill was subsequently passed by the 
following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Arnell, Asper, 
Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bingham, Blair, Boles. Booker, Bowen, yd, Geor, 
M, rocks, Buck, Buckle , Buttinton, Burchard, 
Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clin- 
ton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, Cullom Davis, 
Dawes, Dickey, Dockery, Donley, Duval Ferriss, 
Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Heflin, 
Hill, Hoar. Hoge; Hooper, Hotchkiss, In ersoll, 
Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Judd. Julian, Kelley, 
Kellegg, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin Lash, Lawrence, 
Logan, LONBGRY, Lynch, McCarthy, McCrary, 
McKenzie, Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. 
Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel 
P. Morrill, Myers,‘ Negley, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Phelps, att, Pomeroy, Prosser, 
Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shanks, John A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worth 
ington C. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, 
Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Tillman, 
Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wel- 
ker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, John 
ve Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—i25. 

Nays—Messrs, Adanis, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Big , Bird, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hambleton, ill, Hawkins, Holman, 
Johnson, Thomas L, Jones Kerr, Knott, Marshall, 
Mayham, McCormick, MeNeely, Milnes, Niblack, 
Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Stevenson, Stiles, 
Stone, Strader, Swann, . Tanner. Trimble, Van 
Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson, Wood, and Woodward—5é. 

Nor Vorme—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Bai- 
ley, Barnum, Bennett, Benton, James Brooks, 
Covode, Cowles, Dixon, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, 
Fitch, Fox, Gibson, Hays, Kelsey, Maynard, McGrew, 
McKee, Morgan, Morphis, Morrissey, Mungen, Pal- 
mer, Perce, Peters, Poland, Porter, Ridgway, Lionel 
A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon Joseph 8. Smith, Ste- 
vens, Sweeney, Taffe, Van Wyck, ard, and Win- 
chester—40. 


In the Senate, on March 18th, the bill was 
considered. 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, moved to add as an 
additional section to the bill the following: 

And be it further enacted, That so much of the act 
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entitled ‘* An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1848, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1867 , as 
prohibits the or, on, arming, or calling into 
service of the militia foree in the State of Georgia, 
be, and the same is hereby, re d, 


Mr. Morton said: “In the discussion of the 
Georgia bill I will first call attention to that 
part of it which is known as the Bingham 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to vacate my of the offices now filled in the 
State of Georgia, either by the election of the people 
or by the appointment of the Governor thereof, y 
arid with the advice and consent of the Senate o 
said State. 

“T object to this clause because it interposes 
a negative in a bill that contains no affirma- 
tive. The bills we passed in regard to Missis- 
sippi and Virginia, exactly in terms like this, 
leaving out this proviso, contained no inference 
or. construction upon the subject. Therefore, 
this is an attempt to insert a negative where 
there is no affirmative in the bill to be met, 
and is wholly gratuitous. 

Neither shall this act be construed to extend the 
official term of any officer of said State beyond the 
term limited by the constitution thereof, dating from 
the election or appointment of such officer ; nor to 
deprive the people of Georgia of the right under 
their constitution to elect Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia in the year 1870. 

“T object to these clauses for the same 
reason, that they are wholly gratuitous, un- 
called for, and do not meet any thing that ‘is 
contained in the bill. But again: 

But said election shall be held in the year 1870 
either on the day named in the constitution of sai 
State or such other day as the present Legislature 
may designate by law. 

“‘T denounce this part of what is called the 
Bingham amendment as intended to take from 
the Legislature of Georgia the prerogative and 
the right to place their own construction upon 
the constitution of the State, and because it 
assumes, and assumes unjustly, that the con- 
stitution of the State must bear a certain con- 
struction; that the Legislature of Georgia is 
about to violate that construction, and that 
therefore it is the duty of Congress to come in 
in advance and place a prohibition upon the 
possible violation of the constitution of Geor- 
gia by its own Legislature. I denounce this 
proviso as being false in fact and false in 
theory. I denounce it as being in the interest 
of the rebels, as carrying exultation to every 
unrepentant rebel in the South. I say that its 
adoption by the House of Representatives has 
been regarded as a rebel victory, and I claim 
that in the interest of loyalty, in the interest 
of the protection of the loyal men of Georgia, 
of peace and security to persons and property, 
it is the duty of the Senate to strike out this 
amendment. , 

“This Bingham amendment has been dé- 
fended by the Senator from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. 
Trumbull), and by the Senator from Vermont 
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(Mr, Edmunds). I now call upon the Senate to 
notice the theory upon which the chairman of 
the committee has placed his defence of this 
amendment. He has placed it upon the ground, 
first, that Georgia was fully reconstructed in 
1868; that she then became entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Senate of the United States; 
that.she has been entitled to it ever since, and 
that she has been improperly denied a seat to 
her Senators upon this floor, and that now no 
legislation is required for the purpose of placing 
her Senators upon this floor. In other words, 
according to the theory of the Senator from 
Illinois, Georgia is now and has been since 1868 
as much a State in the Union and as much 
entitled to representation as any other State. 
This is shown, first, by the report of the Sena- 
tor as a minority of the Judiciary Committee 
to this body in 1869, more than a year ago, in 
which he reported that Georgia was restored, 
and that Mr. Hill was entitled to be immediate- 
ly sworn in as a member of the Senate. But 
the Senator the day before yesterday, in his 
speech, reiterated this position in the following 
language : 

In my own opinion no legislation whatever is 
necessary in reference to Georgia, I think she is 
just as clearly entitled to-day to have her Senators 
admitted to their seats here as was the State of Ar- 
kansas or the State of North Carolina or South Caro- 
lina, or any other of the late rebel States at the time 
their Senators were admitted. 


*“ According, then, to the Senator from IIli- 
nois, Georgia has been improperly and wick- 
edly dealt with by Congress in the passage of 
the act of December 22, 1869; Georgia was 
most cruelly and wickedly outraged when Con- 
gress refused to count her electoral vote for 
President and Vice-President in February, 
1869, and has been improperly denied repre- 
sentation on this floor continually. But when 
the Senator places himself broadly upon this 
position, how can he, consistently with the 
views that he has expressed in regard to the 
fundamental conditions put in the bills for the 
admission of Virginia and Mississippi, defend a 
provision that goes further to interfere with 
the rights of the States than any claim which 
was made by those bills, or which was made 
by myself or the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Howard) in the course of that discussion? 
For, while we assumed the power of Congress 
to supervise the States for the purpose of main- 
taining a republican form of government, we 
did not assume, what is contained in this bill, 
that Congress had a right in advance to give a 
construction to a State constitution, and to 
legislate against the possibility of that consti- 
tution being violated by the Legislature; so 
that it seems to me the Senator’s support of 
this Bingham amendment, so called, is in direct 
conflict with the position he has so earnestly 
‘and so ably advocated all the time. 

““Now, Mr. President, I come to the position 
taken by the Senator from Vermont, who has 
delivered an able argument on this subject. He 
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takes the position in his speech that the goy- 
ernment of Georgia is not provisional, but that 
it is a State government in full force and oper- 
ation, and that as such the term of office of its 
officers must be counted from the time the 
State was restored to its normal position in 
the Union. Now, I would say to my friend 
from Vermont that his position, as contained 
in the speech of yesterday, I regard as utterly 
at variance with his report as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee and with the position he 
eae in this body on the 26th of January, 
870. 

“IT beg leave now most respectfully to call 
his attention to his own resolution offered in 
this Senate on the 28th of January, the resolu- 
tion that gave rise to the report made by the 
Judiciary Committee, and upon which so much 
reliance is placed. That resolution reads thus: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to inquire and report 
whether any further legislation is necessary upon the 
subject of the organization of the provisional Legis- 
lature in Georgia. 


“Tf that Legislature was provisional on the 
26th of January, 1870, it is provisional to-day. 
My friend from Vermont clearly recognized it 
as provisional then, and wanted to inquire 
what further legislation might be necessary to 
organize this provisional Legislature. 

‘Now, Mr. President, is the State of Geor- 
gia at present, and has it been regarded as still 
being, subject. to the reconstruction acts of 
1867? According to the theory of my friend, 
Georgia was entirely emancipated from the re- 
construction acts in 1868; and it was accord- 
ing to the theory of the Senator from Illinois ; 
but my proposition is that Georgia is to-day 
under the reconstruction acts of 1867, and has 
been continuously so, and that Congress, in 
the act of December, 1869, so regarded it; and 
that the act of 1869 is not in conflict with the 
reconstruction acts of 1867, but is simply in 
aid of them. Now, I will refer to the under- 
standing the executive department has on the 
subject, and show upon what principle Georgia 
is now governed and upon what principle 
action has been taken. I have here an order, 
issued by the President of the United States 
on the 4th of January, 1870. 

“From this order it appears that General 
Terry is now exercising the authority of mili- 
tary commander under the acts of 1867, and 
that the Executive regards Georgia as much an 
unreconstructed State as any over which mili- 
tary commanders have presided. 

‘Now, Mr. President, at what time does a 
State government in a new State go into op- 
eration? I will take the case of a Territory 
just formed into a new State, before its admis- 
sion into the Union. It must adopt a consti- 
tution in pursuance of an act authorizing it to 
do it. 
ernment. Now, when does that State gov- 
ernment become effective? From what period 
does it date? Why, sir, it dates from the time 


ee ee ee ee ae ae 


It must elect officers of the State gov- 


iy SE Aaron 


heirs: 


that the State is admitted. The previous elec- 

‘ n, the previous formation of the constitu- 
a on, these are all mere acts of preparation, 

these are all things preliminary, which amount 
to nothing and go for nothing unless the State 

i subsequently admitted. And so with regard 

is work of reconstruction; if these States 
ot mee hepa actually admitted to rep- 

tation, up to that time all that they have 
ne goes for nothing. All that was done 
bre was simply a matter of preparation, 
‘eparing them for subsequently coming in 
and being restored to their places in the Union. 
_ “Therefore the State government, the tenure 

Of the officers, does not date from the time the 
_ election was held, but dates from the time of 
_ the restoration of the State, when the military 
der no longer has power to remove 

them, when they are no longer under his con- 


into operation, and the State is completely re- 
stored, then the tenure begins. Any other 
conclusion is illogical, and is in conflict with 
the facts and the practice of the Government. 
“T think the objection that has been taken 
to the reorganization of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia is entirely swept away. There is nothing 
left of it. It is a mere prejudice that has been 
' sought to be arrayed against the organization 
of this loyal Legislature, without a single par- 
ticle of foundation in law or in fact; and yet 
this is the burden of the cry all over the land 
to-day, in the mouth of every Democratic ora- 
tor, upon the page of every Democratic news- 
per, and in the mouth of every man who is 
ivheror of the Bingham amendment, that this 
_ Legislature was illegally organized, because 
twenty-three or twenty-four persons were ad- 
| __—- mitted in place of those who were held to be 
- ineligible, because they had the next highest 
number of votes. Isay it was legal, it was 
right, it was proper, and it was in pursuance 
of the law. 

“Then, Mr. President, taking all these clauses 
of the constitution of Georgia together, I state 
the true doctrine to be this: in the first place, 
it was not in contemplation of law that these 
terms should begin until the State takes her 
place in the Union and the government goes 
into full operation; that Governor Bullock 
does not become the Governor of Georgia until 
the State is restored, and that he is now re- 
garded and treated as the provisional Governor 
of that State, and that every officer of that 
State is regarded as provisional until, in the 
language of the act of 1867, the Senators and 
See of Georgia have taken the 
oath of office in both branches of Congress. 

-“T now come to another point ; and, talking 
about republican governments, I should like to 
ask any candid mind if it can be regarded as 
entirely republican that officers who have been 
élected, and a State government that has been 
formed, which has been virtually deposed for 
nearly two years, has been overcome by fraud 
and violence—I ask if it is republicanism, and 
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I ask if it is just to have the time while they 
have been virtually deposed, overcome by vio- 
lence and fraud, taken out of their term ? 

“Shall men take advantage of their own 
wrong? That is the great question. These 
parties now propose to take advantage of their 
own wrong. Having held this government 
until within a few weeks past by force and 
fraud, they ask that the term shall be allowed 
to run all the time; that they shall have the 
tenefit of it; and that an election shall be 
hurried on while they have all the advantages, 
and which would result in putting out of 
power the Union men of Georgia, down- 
trodden, oppressed, suffering every outrage 
that men can suffer in a land that claims to be 
civilized. Shall they be turned over bound 
into the hands of their enemies! No, sir; 
there is no justice, there is no republicanism, in 
the claim.” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: “‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it appears that the issue at the present 
moment before the Senate is not whether the - 
State of Georgia shall be admitted, for it seems 
we are all in favor of that; but it is whether 
the so-called Bingham amendment, prohibiting 
the State government to continue in office be- 
yond this year, shall be preserved or stricken 
out from the bill. 

“T hesitate a little to go again over that old 
story of the progress of reconstruction in 
Georgia; but a few words on that point will 
be sufficient for the purpose of completing my 
argument. 

“The first steps of legal reconstruction were 
taken by the people of Georgia in pursuance 
of the act of March 2, 1867. A constitutional 
convention was elected from the 29th of Octo- 
ber to the 2d of November of that year. The 
convention met on the 4th of December, 1867, 
and it adjourned the 11th of March,1868. The. 
constitution was ratified by the people of Geor- 
gia at an election held from the 20th to the 
23d of April, 1868. By the act of June 25, 
1868, Congress provided that certain States 
should be admitted upon their compliance with 
certain fundamental conditions precedent to 
their admission. As to Georgia, three con- 
ditions were imposed: first, the ratification 
of the fourteenth amendment; second, the ex- 
purgation of certain articles from her constitu- 
tion, which I need not name in detail here; . 
and third, the exclusion from office of those 
who were disqualified by the third section of 
the fourteenth amendment. 

“The first two of these fundamental condi- 
tions were faithfully complied with; the four- 
teenth amendment was ratified, and the consti- 
tution of Georgia was expurgated by the Le- 
gislature in July, 1868. But the third of those 
conditions was evaded. Those who were dis- 
qualified by the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment were not ejected from the Legis- 
lature; but, on the contrary, loyal men were 
expelled and others were admitted who had 
received only a minority of the votes. How- 
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ever, before this took place their State govern- 
ment was inaugurated in pursuance of the act 
of June 25, 1868. Military rule was with- 
drawn on the 22d of July, 1868, and in conse- 
quence certain members elected in Georgia 
were admitted by the lower House of Congress 
to seats in that body. But the Legislature of 
Georgia, having not complied with the third 
condition imposed. on them, the ejection of 
members disqualified by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but having, on the contrary, ejected loyal 
men from their body, the Senate of the United 
States refused admission to their Senators. 
The reconstruction of the State of Georgia was 
therefore incomplete. 

“Tn consequence of this, Congress passed the 
act of December 22, 1869. The Legislature 
of Georgia having committed a revolutionary 
act, had to be reorganized. The act of the 22d 
of December, 1869, was remarkable and im- 
portant for two circumstances: first, for what 
it did provide, and secondly, for what it did 
- not provide. It provided for compliance with 
the third condition precedent to admission ; 
that is to say, that the Legislature of Georgia 
should expel the members who had no right 
to sit there in pursuance of the third section 
of the fourteenth constitutional amendment, 
and it provided for the admission of those who 
had been illegally expelled; but it did not pro- 
vide for the reénactment of those acts by 
which the first two fundamental conditions 
had been complied with; that is to say, it did 
not provide for a reratification of the four- 
teenth amendment and for a reéxpurgation 
of the objectionable provisions of the consti- 
tution of Georgia. j 

“The act of 22d December, 1869, therefore, 
neither directly nor by implication questioned 
the validity of the ratification of the fourteenth 
amendment or of the expurgation of the con- 
stitution of Georgia, both of which acts had 
been performed in July, 1868. It may be well 
assumed that therefore the act of December 
22, 1869, confirmed the validity of these acts, 
in the opinion at least of the Congress of the 
United States. Will it be hazardous to assume 
that, in confirming the validity of the acts per- 
formed by the Legislature of 1868, the legality 
of the existence of that Legislature was recog- 
nized likewise? The act of the 22d December, 
- 1869, imposed a new fundamental condition 
upon Georgia. That was the ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment. This fundamental 
condition, too, has been complied with. And 
now look at the attitude in which that State 
stands before us. 

“All obligations precedent imposed upon 
Georgia by the Congress of the United States 
have been satisfactorily discharged. First, the 
fourteenth amendment was ratified; secondly, 
the constitution of Georgia was expurgated, 
and both these acts were performed in July, 
1868; thirdly, the loyal members who had 
been expelled were readmitted, and members 
disqualified by the third section of the four- 


teenth constitutional amendment were ex- 
pelled; and fourthly, the fifteenth constitu- 
tional amendment has been ratified. Both 
these latter acts were performed in February, 
1870. Now this State stands before us claim- 
ing admission on account of these conditions 


precedent complied with by their Legislature, _ 


partly in July, 1868, and partly in February, 
1870; and so this bill, for which the Senator 
from Indiana says he is going to vote, affirms. 
It says: 

Whereas the people of Georgia have framed and 
adopted a constitution of State government which 
is republican ; and whereas the Legislature of Geor- 
gia elected under said constitution has ratified the 
fourteenth— , 

Which was done in July, 1868— 
and the fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States; and whereas the performance of 


these several acts in good faith is a condition prece- ~ 


dent to the representation of the State in Congress ; 
Therefore, ete. 

“If we admit Georgia on that ground, as 
the preamble to this bill recites, then we em- 
phatically admit’ also the validity of the acts 
in consequence of which we are to admit 
Georgia.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘I think my friend overlooks 
the fact that this Legislature, on the same day 
that it ratified the fifteenth amendment, ratified 
the fourteenth amendment also, as if it had 
never been acted on by thé pretended Legisla- 
ture of 1868. That is the fact.” 

Mr. Schurz: “I think I shall be able to 
show that the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment falls under the same head with the rati- 
fication of the fourteenth amendment; and I 
would at the same time ask the Senator, inas- 
much as we insisted upon the expurgation of 
the constitution of Georgia, which act was per- 


formed in 1868 and not reperformed now, are - 


we going to admit the State without its having 
fulfilled that fundamental condition? Are we 
going to be satisfied with that? But if we are 
satisfied with that, we are satisfied with an act 

erformed in 1868 and not repeated since. 
Therefore, if we accept that condition as satis- 
factorily complied with, I do not see how there 
is any ground to stand on but that we must 
necessarily recognize the Legislature which 
performed the act complying with that con- 
dition. : 

“Tt may be said, therefore, that the Legis- 
lature was elected, and all that was done by it 
was done by virtue and under the sanction of a 
State constitution, and not otherwise. That 
State constitution defined the term of life of 
the Legislature, making it two years for the 
House of Representatives and four years for the 
Senators, one-half to be elected biennially. I 
repeat, the State Legislature as such could find 
no condition of existence at all outside of the 
State constitution, for without the State con- 
stitution it certainly would not haye been a 
State Legislature. The Legislature com- 
menced in 1868, and, according to the consti- 
tution, providing for biennial elections, it must 


. 
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 Btate of Georgia. 
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necessarily ond—at first sight, at least, we 
shoul edbotade so—in 1870, 

“Now, it is claimed that the State Legis- 

may continue its official existence and 

ority for another term of two years, On 

ground is this claimed? The Senator 


, oo heeame takes the very broadest ground. 


asserts that its existence as a State Legis- 
lature will commence only with the admission 
of Georgia as a State of the Union; that is to 
say, the State Legislature will commence its 
: ate and legal life on the very day when 
we here in Congress pass an act admitting the 
Now, sir, if so, how can its 
vious acts, not only those which were per- 

ed in 1868, but also those which have been 
rae in February, 1870, be considered 
egal, if, as will not be ‘denied, they could be 


é _ “performed only by a State Legislature?” 


Mr. Morton: “ Will the Senator allow me 
to answer him?” 

“Mr. Schurz : “Certainly.” 

Mr. Morton: “ Upon the theory in all cases 
received where a new State is formed out of a 
Territory, never a State before, that when the 
State is finally admitted the act relates back in 
legal effect to sanction those things that were 
done with a view to admission and as con- 
ditions of admission.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ Office-holding as well as 
every thing else?” 

Mr. Morton: “No, sir. 
of that.” 

Mr. Schurz: “ Yes, sir, it is on the ground 
of the so-called doctrine of relation that we 
consider those acts which were performed by 
a Legislature, elected as a State Legislature in 
a Territory, before that Territory was ad- 
mitted as a State, legal, inasmuch as the ad- 


I am not speaking 


‘mission of the Territory as a State relates 


back and validates all those acts which were 
performed under the sanction of the State 
constitution before. That is what I under- 
stand the Senator from Indiana to say. AmI 
correct ?”” 

Mr. Morton: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Schurz: “Yes, the act of admission 
does relate back, and validates that which was 
done before it; but if it validates the acts per- 
formed by a Legislature, I should like to know 
whether it does not validate: that Legislature 
itself. If it validates the acts performed by 
the Legislature, does it not validate and legalize 
also the body which performed the acts at the 
time when the acts were performed? If the 
expurgation of the constitution of Georgia was 
a legal proceeding, and we certainly recognized 
it as a legal compliance with a fundamental 
condition imposed by Congress to be validated 
by the act of admission, I would ask the Sena- 
tor from Indiana whether it can possibly be 
assumed that the Legislature, when it per- 


formed that act, had no legal existence?” 


Mr. Morton: ‘TI will take the State of Ne- 
braska, where a condition was imposed, and 
the condition was to be agreed to by the Legis- 
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lature before the act of admission. Afterward 
Nebraska came in. She dates as a State from 
the date of her admission by act of Congress. 
She dees not date as a State from the time 
that condition was performed by the Legis- 
lature, In other words, she was not a State 
before she was a State.” 

Mr. Schurz: “No, sir, that is true; she 
was not a State before she was a State; but I 
would ask the Senator whether the Legislature 
which complied with that fundamental con- 
dition was not afterward by the act of admis- 
sion relating back to the act of the Legislature 
recognized as a Legislature, which only as a 
State Legislature could perform such an act?” 

“Mr. Morton: ‘ After it fally came in, of 
course it was.” 

Mr. Schurz: “ That is the very point I am 
coming to.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Then we agree.” 

Mr. Schurz: “I repeat, sir, if we admit 
that the act of admission relates back to the 
acts of the Legislature and validates them, 
then it must necessarily relate back to the body 
that performed the acts at the time when those 
acts were performed. I think it never was 
pretended that the term of a Legislature elected 
in a Territory, as an inchoate State Legislature, 
and legalized afterward by the act of admis- 
sion of that Territory as a State, commenced 
only after the act of admission; but, if I remem- 
ber correctly, it has been always held that the 
act of admission validating the acts of the Le- 
gislature, validated at the same time the exist- 
ence of the Legislature at the time when those 
acts were performed. Has not this always 
been held? And was it ever pretended, I 
ask the Senator from Indiana, when Congress 
admitted the other reconstructed States, that 
the term of their Legislatures commenced on 
the very day when the act of readmission was 
passed? I have not heard of a single case 
where such a thing was done or pretended. 

** But, sir, if we should accept the doctrine 
which it seems is held now by the Senator 
from Indiana, that the Legislature was not a 
legal State Legislature, and that the act of 
admission does not legalize its existence at 
the time it performed these acts complying 
with the conditions precedent, what would be 
the consequence? The whole system of re- 
construction, which we have been so labori- 
ously building up, will be tumbling down; 
all the constitutional amendments fall to the 
ground; and I see, to use an old figure of 
speech, the Senator from Indiana, like a blind 
Samson, shaking the only pillar on which the 
validity of these constitutional amendments 
can rest. 

But, sir, we are estopped from accepting any 
such doctrine. We are estopped by the very 
act of December 22, 1869, which, by not pro- 
viding for the reperformance of the conditions 


t exncstpera recognized the validity of the legis- 


ative acts by which they had been performed. 
We are estopped by the very preamble to this 
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bill, for, if we accept this doctrine, then the 
fifteenth just as well as the fourteenth amend- 
ment will have to be ratified again by the Le- 
gislature of Georgia after Georgia is admitted 
as a State; for such acts, being of that class 
which can only be legally performed by State 
Legislatures, must necessarily fall to the ground 
as soon as we assume that the bodies which 
did ratify them were not State Legislatures. 

‘Tt seems to me that no case in the world 
can be clearer. This Legislature exists as a 
State Legislature by virtue of the State consti- 
tution of Georgia. That State constitution of 
Georgia knows no other but biennial Legisla- 
tures. This Legislature commenced in 1868, 
and it must, therefore, according to the con- 
stitution, end in 1870. If this Legislature 
does not exist by virtue of the State constitu- 
tion, then it had no constitutional authority 
whatever to ratify constitutional amendments. 
These acts are validated by the act of admis- 
sion; and, if we recognize their validity, we 
must necessarily recognize the legality of the 
body which performed the acts at the time 
when it performed them. 

“From whatever point of the compass I may 
look at this question, I can come to no other 
conclusion but that the continuation of the 
Legislature by its own act, the continuation of 
its authority beyond its term of two years, in 
violation of the fundamental law of the State 
of Georgia, would be an act of gross, palpable, 
and flagrant usurpation.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Senators, it 
is of no use to mince this matter. This is 
simply an attempt at usurpation in Georgia, as 
plain and flagrant an attempt at usurpation as 
ever marked the course of any men in this 
world who were seeking power by illegitimate 
means; and if you adjourn without passing 
this bill substantially in the form it is, so far 
as this Bingham amendment is concerned, 
if you leave them room and verge enough in 
any way whatsoever to accomplish their pur- 
pose, relying upon being supported in their 
bad acts, relying upon the influence they can 
bring to bear by these manufactured stories of 
violence, by these stereotyped falsehoods upon 
their own people, by this very incarnation of 
the spirit of lies, they will come here at the 
next session of Congress and ask you to sane- 
tion their usurpation, or, if not that, to ask 
you, ‘Pray what can you do about it?’ 

“Take one course or the other, Senators. 
Stand by this constitution according to its true 
meaning; stand by it according to that inter- 
pretation which makes it consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; and if you 
stand by it in that way let your will be made 
known, and let it be made known in such a 
manner that it can become effective. If you 
are not prepared to do that, if you are prepared 
to see constitution, and law, and republican 


government, and republican ideas, and repub-' 


lican principles, trampled under foot by a set 
of adventurers usurping power in one of the 
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States of this Union; if that is the sanction 
you wish to give, then, for God’s sake, be bold 
about it and say so in plain and unequivocal 
words. Do not mince the matter; do not 
dodge the matter; do not deal in equivocations 
or dubious words. Speak truth or speak false- 
hood.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: “‘ The 
Bingham amendment is in few words, but 
they are words of despair to the loyal men of 
Georgia, and words of cheer to the disloyal. 
I have listened to the arguments in its favor. 
Do I mistake, when I say that they all resolve 
themselves into technicality? At one moment 
we have allegations of ‘irregularity,’ and at 
another of ‘estoppel,’ and such technicalities 
play their part, while the good people of Geor- 
gia are sacrificed. We are estopped, so it is 
said, by the act of December 22, 1869, which,’ 
failing to provide for the reperformance of cer- 
tain conditions precedent, recognized the valid- 
ity of the legislative acts by which they had 
been performed. Very well. Suppose the le- 
gislative acts are recognized as valid, what 
then? Because the ratification of the consti- 
tutional amendments is recognized, does it 
follow that Congress is thereby ‘ estopped ’— 
such is the word—in completing the work of 
reconstruction? I cannot comprehend this 
reasoning. It would be of value in a county 
court, but it is out of place in the Senate of 
the United States, on a question of reconstruc- 
tion. To my mind, all this is a matter of 
supreme indifference. The powers of Con- 
gress are above any such incident, and nothing 
has occurred to impair them in any way 
They exist now as at the beginning, awaiting 
the discretion of Congress. 

‘Do you ask where these powers are found ? 
Of course in the two constitutional amend- 
ments already proclaimed, being ample sources 
if none others existed. Out of these Congress 
is authorized to do all that is needed to enforce 
emancipation and to protect the rights of the 
citizen. This is plain—very plain. 

‘But there are three other sources, each of 
which is overflowing. The first is from the 
necessity of the case, ex necessitate rei. This 
is the very ground on which Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall asserted the power of Congress over the 
Territories; but it is equally applicable in the 
work ‘of reconstruction. From the necessity 
of thé case this power must be in Congress, 
as without it reconstruction could not be com- 
pleted. You must renounce reconstruction or 
recognize this power. 

“Then comes the ‘guarantee’ clause, whic 
is another bountiful, all-sufficient fountain. 
The United States are to guarantee a repub- 
lican form of government to the States. But 
this guarantee can be executed only through — 
Congress. This clause is at once old and new. 
It is old as the Constitution itself, but it is new 
in its practical exercise. And the reason is . 
obvious. So long as slavery prevailed, this 
mighty power slept; but it was the sleep of a 


rT 


- that it ma 


At last it has awaked, never again to 
porslumber. From this time forward the 
of the nation to guarantee a republican 
government to all its parts will be constant and 


t, and this duty is reénforced by all 
neil pow os The guarantee is continuing 


Z x perpetual, and it must be executed at all 


In its execution, Congress must fix 

ie definition of a republican government. 
often have I said this; but I shall not 
to repeat it so long as the occasion re- 
To Congress belongs the duty of de- 

ing what is a republican government, 


and then it must see that such a government 


prevails in every State. 
-“Tfin any State the existing government fails 
according to the just standard, or if it is in 


| any way menaced, then must Congress inter- 
___ fere to execute the sleepless guarantee. 


And 
in this interference it may act according to its 
discretion, determining the occasion and the 
‘means’ to be etiployed. It may act by re- 
pression or by precaution, and it may select 
any ‘means’ proper for the purpose. To say 
that it may not act by precaution as well as by 
repression is contrary to reason, and I may say 
to common-sense. Whatever may be done by 
repression may be done by precaution also, 
Such is the experience of life in other things, 
and this obligation of guarantee is subject to 
the universal law. In the selection of ‘means’ 
the whole field and the whole arsenal are at its 
command. Not an instrument, not a weapon 
peepee for the purpose, which it may not grasp. 

ere the language of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
so often quoted, harmonizes with the claim of 
power which I now make: 

The Government which has a right to do any act, 
and has imposed on it the duty of performing that 
act, must, according to the dictates of 5 iy al- 
lowed to select the means, and those who contend 
not select any appropriate means, that 
one particular mode of oe the object is excepted, 
take upon themselves the burden of establishing that 
exception. 

“In our recent debates, able Senators have 
denied every thing. They will not concede the 


-*means,’ and they even ignore this great 


clause, which, as Cicero said of the ancient 
senatus consultum, has rested so long, like a 
sword in its scabbard. But there it is. Sena- 
tors may ignore it; they may not see it; but 
there it is in the Constitution. In attempting 
to belittle this clause, Senators only show how 
little they appreciate the lofty unity of the 
republic. , Other clauses are important in the 
machinery of government; but this guarantee 
makes the republic one and indivisible, being 
‘One out of Many,’ and places the rights of all 


_ under the protecting power of the nation. 


“Before the extinction of slavery, State 


rights were successful against this guarantee. | 


To invoke this tyrannical pretension was 
enough. How often was it heard on this floor! 
How completely did it dominate the Consti- 
tution itself! But the habit still continues, 
and we are still compelled to hear this same 
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pretension, under which States played the 
turtle, drawing head, legs, and tail, all within 
an impenetrable shell. With the overthrow 
of the rebellion on the bloody field, this pre- 
tension should have been abandoned and for- 
gotten. A State is not a turtle, which can 
shut itself within its shell, and enjoy its own 
separate animal existence, but it is a com- 
ponent part of this great republic, with which 
it is interlaced and interlocked so as to share 
with every other State a common life, subject 
to one and the same prevailing law. To insist 
that a State can play the turtle now as in the 
days when slavery ruled is to dishonor the 
Constitution and to abandon the crowning 
victory over the rebellion. 

‘Do you ask for the power in the Constitu- 
tion to enter into a State and establish repub- 
lican government? I give it to you in an im- 
mortal text. To question it is to show an 
ignorance of language, which in this case is 
clear beyond criticism, and an ignorance also 
of the true genius of American institutions, 
where unity of rights is the alpha and the 
omega. The national motto, ‘# Pluribus 
Unum,’ is another expression of that. great 
unity by which the States are lost in the 
nation. And this guarantee I now invoke for 
the protection of the good people of Georgia, 
and for the protection hereafter of human 
rights when imperilled anywhere within the 
limits of the republic. 

“But there are other and _ exceptional 
reasons why Georgia is still within the con- 
trol of Congress. The process of reconstruc- 
tion in this State is not yet completed ; so that 
the government there is simply provisional 
and nothing else. This is only according to 
the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
where it is provided: 

That, until the people of the said rebel States shall 
be By LAw admitted to representation in the Congress 
of the United States, any civil governments which may 
exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in 
all respects subject to the paramount authority of the 


United States at any time to abolish, modify, control, 
or supersede the same. 


“Nothing can be more explicit. Until the 
people of the rebel States are ‘by law’ ad- 
mitted to representation, they are under the 
power of Congress. Every thing done is in- 
choate only, and nothing more. But Georgia 
is not yet ‘by law’ admitted to representa- 
tion, and we are now considering when and 
how such admission shall take place. Mean- 
while, according to express language of the act, 
the government is ‘ provisional only;’ nor is 
this all, for the act proceeds to declare further 
that this gavernment is ‘in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States 
at any time to abolish, modify, or supersede the 
same.’ Wordscannot be stronger. ‘ Abolish,’ 
‘modify,’ ‘supersede.’ To argue against their 
plain meaning is simply ridiculous. To insist 
that the existing government is beyond the 
reach of Congress, to be extended or abridged, 
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to be recognized or superseded, in its discretion, 
is preposterous. The power is reserved in 
terms almost excessive in fulness. Therefore 
do I say, there can be no question of power 
on the present occasion. As well question 
that the sun shines or that the river flows. 

“There being no question of power, there 
arises, then, the obligation of duty. Congress 
has the power to protect republican institu- 
tions in Georgia, and to protect the good peo- 
ple there, and it has the further power to 
superintend the work of reconstruction to the 
end. All this it must do. It cannot abandon 
the appointed work. Of course, it will ascer- 
tain the exact condition of things, and will 
then apply the remedy. No excuse of State 
rights, no fine-spun -technicality, no plea of 
irregularity, no argument of ‘ estoppel,’ can be 
heard. All these are trivial and unworthy 
against the commanding duty. Georgia must 
be saved to herself and to the Union, and Con- 
gress must supply the means. 

‘“‘ Several courses are open to Congress, and 
all equally within its powers; for all are de- 
rived from the same fountains. 

“1, Georgia may be remanded for an in- 
definite period to a condition like that of the 
Territories, subordinate in all respects to the 
jurisdiction of Congress, which may mean- 
while mould it into loyalty and order. 

“9. Or the State may be subjected to a 
mnilitary government until such time as it is fit 
in every respect for self-government. 

“3. Or the existing provisional government 
may be invested with the powers of the 
State, in such form and way and for such 
“i as Congress in its discretion shall think 

est. 

“T doubt not that there are other modes 
within the jurisdiction of Congress; but these 
are all contained substantially in the three I 

have named. 

' “Tt is not now proposed to remand Georgia 
to a territorial condition or to subject the State 
to a military government. But it is proposed 
to place it in charge of the existing provisional 
government, which is to continue for a full con- 
stitutional term; and this is done as the best 
way of guarding against disturbing forces from 
the late rebellion. It is said that this will be 
sufficient. I hope that it may be. Iam satis- 
fied that it is the least Congress ‘can do in the 
exigency. Any thing short of this will be the 
betrayal of those who have a right to our pro- 
tection. 
. “Ngainst this simple and moderate proposi- 
tion is interposed the Bingham amendment, 
which, however plausible in form, is destruc- 
tive in consequence. It is enough that it hands 
over the State to misrule and violence. Sen- 
ators, how can you do this thing? How can 
you hesitate to take every heed and precaution 
against even the possibility of such an occur- 
rence? Youhavethe power. Then must you 
exercise it. In the recent history of Georgia 
nothing can be adduced to make you hesitate. 


implied. 
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On the contrary, all things, when properly un- 
derstood, conspire to constrain the exercise of 
this power. » ED 
‘How feeble is the argument that because 
Governor Bullock was chosen Governor and . 
the Legislature commenced its session at a given 
date now passed, therefore, in this process of 
reconstruction, the constitutional term of the 
Governor and of the Legislature must be lim- 
ited to two years from that date. Besides ig- 
noring all the controlling powers of Congress, 
this assumption ignores also the conduct of 
this very Legislature by which its organization 
was for a while defeated. Nothing is clearer 
than that the termination of the provisional 
government in Georgia was contingent on the 
performance of certain covenants, express and 
These covenants haye been out- 
rageously violated. The very form of govern- 
ment underwent a change when persons clearly 
ineligible from disloyalty were allowed to take 
part in it while citizens entitled to equal rights, 
and especially protected by the reconstruction 
laws, were tyrannically ejected from the Le- 
gislature. There was for the time being a 
usurpation. Had this violation of underlying 
covenants been anticipated, reconstruction 
would have been postponed. No Senator will 


‘pretend the contrary. But Congress, in view 


of what has occurred, may justly do what it 
would have done, had it anticipated the result. 
It may postpone reconstruction—treating the 
Legislature meanwhile as provisional, and rec- 
ognizing its acts only so far as in the judg- 
ment of Congress they are fit to be recog- 
nized. 

“Am I not right when I insist that Con- 
gress is a High Court of Equity, with Georgia 
at its bar? It only remains that it should’ 
apply the principles of equity, especially sup- 
plying deficiencies in the existing law, enjoin- 
ing against threatened wrong, and seeing that 
justice is done——all technicalities to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Against all strictness 
of law conscience must prevail, and, if there 
are niceties and subtilties in the law, they 
must all minister to the completion of recon- 
struction. To this end, the process of Congress 
must go forth in such form as will best estab- 
lish peace and security in that State under the 
safeguard of equal laws. With the execution 
of this process Georgia will be a republican 
government in reality as in name.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘ Why, 
sir, what is the meaning of all this wild talk 
about the Constitution being construed in the 
light of modern progress and new American — 
ideas? What do Senators mean by it? There 
is nothing quite so easy as generality of ex- 
pression. There is nothing quite so unprofitable 
in the management of practical affairs as mere 
oracular declarations. Much that the Senator 
has uttered everybody concedes. When he 
leaves the field of constitutional discussion en- 
tirely, and goes into a very learned discussion 
of the technical rules which regulate the ju- 


risdiction of the court of chancery, quoting 
from the decisions of the chancellors, of course 
' every Senator assents to his propositions: but 
the wonder is to see what they have to do 
this question, Does the Senator from 
usetts seriously maintain that Oon- 
has the power to amplify its jurisdiction 
g to the generous theory of a court of 
_ chancery, to meet any case which, in its judg- 
-___ ment, calls for a remedy? Here is the Consti- 
tation, it is still in print, it still lies on your 
tables, and we still go up to the President’s 
desk and swear to support it. Turn now at 
random to any one of its provisions: ‘No 
State shall coin money.” That is the pro- 
_ __ ¥ision, notwithstanding the civil war, and not- 
withstanding the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. Does it still mean what it used 
to mean, or, in the light of modern progress 
and American ideas, may a State coin money? 
= provision in the Constitution is as fol- 
Ows: } 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; t letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money ; emit bills of credit; make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law or law 
spetne the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobility. 


“Now, sir, since the war, and conceding 
every thing to modern progress and new Amer- 
ican ideas, which can properly be conceded to 
them, does the Senator maintain that a State 
may enter into a treaty; may grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; may coin money; may 
emit bills of credit; may make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; may pass any Dill of attainder, ex post 
facto law or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ? 

“Now, I ask the Senator to descend from 
his tripod, to emerge from his oracular and 
profane mysteries, and meet the precise ques- 
tions. Can Congress do any one of the things 
which the provisions of the Constitution say 
it shall not do? For instance, can Congress, 
since the war, grant titles of nobility? Many 
a soldier has earned them; but can Congress 
grant them? Ifthe Senator does not maintain 
the affirmative of any one of these questions, 
what does he mean by all this wantonness of 
speech? If no particular provision of the Con- 
stitution has been changed, or can be disre- 

_ garded, how is it that every provision or the 
whole Constitution has ceased to be obliga- 


< 


utter contempt of the Constitution, bodes evil 
: to our country, and nothing but evil. 

“Sir, we all understand that we are en- 
gaged in the transaction of grave and impor- 
tant business. The admission of a political 

- community into the fellowship of the Union as 

. a State is no trifling matter. It should not be 
lay done lightly, nor in heat, nor in haste, nor in 
passion. We are free men to-day, the fifteenth 
amendment being secured. We have a per- 
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fect right, and it is our bounden duty, to give 
the most elaborate investigation and mature 
deliberation to this subject. We are consider- 
ing the bill which lies upon your table for the 
admission of the State government of Georgia 
into this Union as a State. From the first 
organization of the Government down to the 
civil war in 1860 the admission of new States 
was matter of frequent occurrence. Vermont 
and Kentucky were the first two States admit- 
ted into the Union. . They were declared to be 
admitted as ‘new and entire’ States of the 
Union. This terse and masculine phrase, ‘new 
and entire,’ has deep significance. Take now 
the Statutes-at-Large, and it will be found that, 
in the instance of every State admitted into 
the Union prior to 1861, it is declared to be 
admitted ‘on a footing with the original States 
in every respect whatever.’ 

“But, sir, the bill now before us for the 
admission of Georgia is a different thing alto- 
gether. It declares, indeed, that Georgia shall 
be admitted as a State, but it says not much 
about her coming in on a footing of equality 
with the other States. The first two lines of 
the bill declare that she shall bea State. Then 
follow three pages of solemn enactment de- 
signed to prevent her being admitted to the 
full rights of a State. It does not declare her 
equal to the other States, but it does provide 
that she shall not be. 

“In the first place, here is what is called 
the Bingham amendment, which I will pass 
over for the present, and then comes: 

And provided further, That the State of Georgia 
is admitted to representation in Congress as one of 
the States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions : 

First, that the constitution of Georgia shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 


or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote, etc. * 


* And the next condition is: 


Second, that it shall never be lawful for the said 
State to deprive any citizen of the United States, on 
account of his race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, of the right to hold office under the con- 
stitution and laws of said State. 


“That is of course not covered by any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is this: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or any State; on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

“That is as far as you have gone.in your 
You have said that no dis- 
tinction of race or color shall exist in voting, 
and that is the law in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, in Wisconsin and in Indiana, and 
everywhere else in this Union; but in Georgia 
you advance a step further and say that she 
shall never so change her constitution as to de- 
prive any citizen of the United States, on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, of the right to hold office under 
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the constitution and laws of the State. And 
then— 

Third, that the constitution of Georgia shall never 
beso amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the school rights and privileges 
secured by the constitution of said State. 

“¢The school rights and privileges,’ the 
precise rights and privileges. In other words, 
you strike down the power of Georgia to 
change, to amend the present provisions of the 
constitution on that subject as it now stands, 

““T come, then, to the exact pending .ques- 
tion, whether Congress may deny to a State, 
in the form of a condition contained in the 
act of admission, a power secured to the State 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

“There are certain fundamental principles 
to be borne in mind in every constitutional 
discussion ; one of which is, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is one of delegated 
powers, and that all sovereign powers not dele- 
gated to the Union are reserved to the States 
respectively, orto the people. The powers of 
the Union are either conferred in express 
language or by reasonable intendment as an 
incident to or a means of executing some power 
expressly granted. All else belongs to the 
States. The tenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution is in full force, and declares: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

“Now, if it be claimed that Congress has 
the power to enact this bill, the burden is upon 
those who make such claim to point out the 
provision in the Oonstitution which grants 
such power, or specify the power to which this 
power is an incident or a means of execution. 
Of course at this point in the discussion I take 
leave of the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
do not intend to skirmish with him in the twi- 
light of the Declaration of Independence, nor 
contend with him as to his translation of # Plu- 
ribus Unum. I dismiss all that part of the 
debate for the purpose of calling your atten- 
tion to a little instrument you have sworn to 
support, called the Constitution of the United 
States. ; 

“Ordinarily, when the Constitution does 
grant a power to the Union, ingenious and 
learned men, like the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Howard), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Edmunds), and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Morton), will be able to concur in point- 
ing out the provision which confers the power. 
But how is it in this case? Perhaps the most 
generally approved popular ground upon which 
to rest the power to impose these fundamental 
conditions is this: that inasmuch as the power 
to admit new States is with Congress, and 
Congress may, in its discretion, admit or re- 
fuse to admit a particular State, it may admit 
a State upon such terms and conditions as it 
pleases. But the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Howard) exploded this heresy at one dash. 


“He said, and, being one of the best law- 
yers in this body, his opinion is entitled to con- 
sideration : 

The first. provision in this bill, not a condition, 
but a positive enactment—and in that light I also 
view the other clauses of the bill which purport to 
be conditions; they are not legally and_ technically 
speaking, in my judgment, conditions ; they are posi- 
tive, imperative enactments, and take effect as such 
as much as if they had declared that such and such 
should be the case in reference to the State of Mis- 
sissippi—the first. clause requires every member of 
the frogislatare of Mississippi to take an oath, sub- 
stantially, that he does not fall within the third arti- 
cle of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


“The idea, then, that a State could be ad- 
mitted upon conditions, in any lawyer-like 
sense of the term condition, finds no favor with 
the Senator from Michigan. Herests the right 
to pass this bill upon the power of Congress 
to guarantee a republican form of government 
to the States, and maintains that what. are 
called conditions are positive legislative enact- 
ments. ; 

“Then came the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Edmunds), and if there be a better law- 
yer in this Chamber than the Senator from 
Michigan, which I do not assert, it is the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. He says: eae 

Some gentlemen imagine: that this authority is 


found in what is called the republican guarantee 
clause of the Constitution. 


“Thus, referring to his friend from Michi- 
gan: 

I do not think so, I confess, as it stands npon this 
particular bill, because I think that we might chan; 
—not entirely abrogate, it may be, but we might 
change—either one of these provisions in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi, and the constitution would be 
republican still; it might be as efficient still possibly 
by some change. So that, in order to secure a repub- 
lican form of government in Mississippi, it does not 
occur to me that it is essential that the precise form 
of security for suffrage and for education, that that 
constitution now has, should be held to and observed. 


‘** He goes on further to repudiate the ground 
upon which the Senator from Michigan rested 
the power, and placed it finally upon the power 
of the Government of the United States to 
make a treaty with a State, which I shall con- 
sider presently. , 

‘“‘ Thus we see the popular idea, that Congress 
may impose conditions repudiated by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who rests the power upon 
the guarantee clause in the Constitution, and 
that, in its turn, the theory of the Senator 
from Michigan is repudiated by the Senator 
from Vermont, who rests this power upon the 
ground of a treaty between the Union and the 
State; although he did not condescend to point 
out what provision of the Constitution author- 
izes Congress to enter into ‘treaty relations 
with a State either to restrict or enlarge the 
powers of such State. bn 

“T now cite a high authority upon all legal 
questions, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Mor- 
ton), and the Senate will see how completely 


w Morton: 
Ser tor from M 
sires by his amendment and yet leave off the last 

he o waging clause, which is that contain- 

@ statement that this shall never be changed, 
ynot believe we have the rigs to lay a perpetual 
tion upon an incoming State or upon a State 
about to be restored. We can prescribe the 
ions upon which we will admit a State. We 
yy “You shall put universal suffrage in the 
itution,” or ‘ you shall put voting by ballot in the 
fution, or we not receive you.’ But 


I would respectfully suggest to the 
e can attain all that he 


afte the State has been received it is at liberty then 


manner so that it 


me Ser. d its constitution in an 
: a republican form of government. We 
a bind any State not to amend the constitution, 
80 that the amendm 
lican form of 


ent be consistent with a repub- 

ca vernment ; but we can say that these 

constitutions shall not be accepted, in the first place 
} they contain a provision that the voting shall 


be by ballot.— Congressional Globe, Fortieth Congress, 


first session, page 103. 


“ Again, on the 27th of May, 1868, the Ar- 
kansas bill being before the Senate, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana delivered an unanswerable 
constitutional speech, from which I shall read 
several extracts : 

Mr. President, Ishould like to inquire what is to 
be the practical advantage to result from the amend- 
ment ot the Senator from Missouri? He seeks to im- 

e a fundamental condition upon the people of Ar- 

, that they shall never amend their constitu- 
tion in regard to suffrage so as to take it away from 
any class of persons who have it by the constitution 
as now framed. 


_*T desire to- say at this point that although 
the precise question before the Senate at that 
time, namely, the power of Congress to fetter 
a State in regard to suffrage, may be affected 
by the fifteenth amendment, yet the doctrine 
and philosophy of this speech are that Congress 
cannot destroy a power which the Constitu- 


tion reserves to a State, and the question of 


suffrage was only an instance illustrating the 
general principle. ‘ 

“Sir, the whole doctrine of fundamental 
conditions, the more-you consider it, the more 
candidly and viet ed you investigate the 
ground upon which it rests, looms up in mon- 
strous proportions of absurdity more and 
more. tt eals a destructive blow upon the 
very foundations of the Constitution, and de- 
stroys the harmony of our system of govern- 
ment. Itis sowing the wind that our children 
may reap the whirlwind.” 

_ The following amendment was offered by 
Mr. Williams, of Oregon: Strike out all between 
the word “ officer,” in the twelfth line, second 
page, and the word “provided,” in the eigh- 
teentli line, same page, and insert : 

_ Provided further, That the next election for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of said State shall be 
held on the Tuesday after the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, A. p. 1872, and the last clause of the second 
subdivision of the first section of the third article of 
said constitution, in the following words; ‘t The 
General Assembly may, by law, change the time of 
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election, and the- members shal] hold until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified,” shall never be by 
any Legislature exere s0 as to extend the term 
of any office beyond the regular period named in the 
said constitution; and the said General Assembly 
shall, by joint resolution, consent to this proviso as 
a Y or aoe condition before this act shall take 
effect. 


It was rejected by the following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Boreman, Chan- 
dler, Cole, Drake, Fenton, FI! , Gilbert, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Howard Howell, Lewis, Nye, Os- 
born, Ramsey, Rice Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Warner, Williams, and Wilso 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham aoe a 
ter, Casserly, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, Fowler, - 
ilton of Maryland, Howe, Johnston, McCreery, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Patterson, 
Pratt, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Sprague, Stockton, 
Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, and illey—25. 

ENT—Messrs. Bayard. Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin. Edmunds, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Harris, Kellogg McDonald, Morton, Norton, 
Pomeroy Pool, Revels, Robertson, Ross, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Thurman, and Yates—23. 


Mr, Wilson, of Massachusetts, offered the 
following amendment: to strike out the first 
proviso, which was this Bingham amendment, 
and insert as follows : 

That in consequence of the failure of the General 
Assembly of Georgia to effect a legal organization 
for a period of over eighteen months, it be, and 
hereby is, declared that the term of service of the 
said General Assembly shall date from the 26th of 
January, 1870, and shall continue until the persons 
to be chosen on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November, 1872, as members of the General As- 
sembly of such State are qualified: Provided, That 
the last clause of the second subdivision of the first 
section of the third article of the constitution of 
Georgia, in the following words, “The General As- 
sembly may by law change the time of election, and 
the members shall hold until their successors are 
elected and qualified,’ shall never be by any Legis- 
lature exercised so as to extend the term of oilice 
beyond the regular period named in the said consti- 
tution ; and the said General Assembly shall by joint 
Tesolution consent to this fundamental condition 
before this act shall take effect. 


Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, moved the follow- 
ing as a substitute for that of Mr. Wilson : 


That the nt overnment in the State of 
Georgia is. hereby declared to be provisional; and 
the same shall continue subject to the provisions of 
the acts of He Sei of March 2, 1867, and March 23 
1867, and of July 19, 1867, uutil the admission of said 
State by law to representation in Congress ; arid for 
this Aer ose the State of Georgia shall constitute the 
Thir itary District. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of and under the powers and 
limitations provided in said acts, an election shall be 
held in said State on Tuesday, the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1870, for all the members of the General As- 
sembly of said State provided for in the constitu- 
tion of said State, pied ga by its convention on the 
llth day of March, 1868, at which election all per- 
sons who by said constitution are electors shall be en- 
titled to vote. And said General Assembly so elected 
shall assemble at the capitol of said State on the 13th 
day of December, 1870, and organize, preparatory to 
the admission of the State to representation in Con- 
ee And the powers and functions of the mem- 

rs of the existing General Assembly shall cease 
spa determine on the said 18th day of December, 


It was adopted by the following vote:. 
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Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Buck- 
ingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, 
Dayis, Edmunds Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, McCreery, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Patterson, 
Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, Saw- 

er, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stockton, Thurman, 
Tipton, Trumbull ‘Warner, and Willey—87. 

axs—Messrs. Boreman Brownlow, Drake, Fen- 
ton, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, 
Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—24, 

Assent— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Conkling, Gilbert, Johnston, Lewis, Nor- 
ton, Sprague, and Vickers—11, 


The amendment was then agreed to by the 
following vote: ; 


Yxas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Davis, te he eee Fowler, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Mc- 
. Creery, Morrill of’ Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pat- 
terson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Warner, and Willey—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Drake, Fenton, Flana- 
gan Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, Howell, 

{cDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Revels, Rice, Ross, 
Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Trumbull, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, and Yates—28. 

Ansent— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Conkling, Cragin, Gilbert, Johnston, 
Lewis, Norton, Ramsey, Sprague, and Vickers—13. 


Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, then moved to 
strike out all of the bill except the amend- 
ment offered by him, as above; which was 
agreed to by the following vote: 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Ferry, Fowler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, ‘Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, 
Kellogg, McCreery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robert- 
son, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, 
Stockton, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, and Willey 
—38, : 


Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Chandler, Fenton, 
Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, 
Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—23. 

AxssEnt— Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Gilbert, Johnston, Lewis, Norton, Sprague, 
Thurman, and Vickers—11. 


Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, moved the following 
as an additional section of the bill: 


Sno. —. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
it shall appear to the President, from an application 
by the Legislature of any State, or by the Governor 
ot such State when the Vester cannot be con- 
vened, that there exist in such State organizations 
or combinations of men engaged in the perpetration 
’ of acts of violence against the persons or property 
of others, or in obstructing the due execution of the 
laws of such State, and that the government of such 
State is unable to Puppress the perpetration of such 
acts of violence or obstruction, it shall be the duty 
of the President to send into such States such num- 
ber of the troops of the United States as may be ne- 
cessary for the suppression of such acts of violence 
or obstruction, and the subjugation and dispersion 
of such organizations and oh. 


This was agreed to by the following vote: 
Yreas—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
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Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Cragin, Davis, Edmunds, 
Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Howe, Howell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Pomeroy, Pratt, Robertson, Saulsbury, Saw- 
yor Schurz, Scott Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, 
hurman, Tipton, Trumbull, and Willey—382. 
Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Chan- 
dler, Corbett, Drake, Risnegee: Hamilton of Texas, 
Harris, Howard, McDonald, Nye, Osborn, Pool, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Spencer, Sumner, 
Thayer, Warner, Wilson, and Yates—24. 
Ansent— Messrs. Bayard, .Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Fenton, Gilbert, Johnston, Kellogg, 
Lewis, McCreery, Morton, Norton, Patterson, 
Sprague, Vickers, and Williams—16. 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, offered the following 
as an additional section to the bill: 4108 


That whenever it shall aperas to the President, 
from an application by the Legislature of any State, 
or by the Governor of such State when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, that domestic violence 
prevails in ‘any city, county, or municipal organiza- 
tion in such State, that cannot be suppressed by the 
local authorities, it shall be the duty of the President 
to suppneas such domestic violence, and for that pur- 
pose he is hereby authorized to employ the military 
force of the United States, and any portion of the 
militia of any State he may deem necessary, and to 


’ exercise all such powers and inflict such punishment 


as may by the laws, or the rules and articles of war, 
be exercised or inflicted in case of insurrection or 
invasion, 


Which was agreed to by the following 
vote: é 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Chandler, Drake, 
Fenton, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Harris, Howard, McDonald, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pool Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Robertson, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart 
Sumner, Thayer, Warner, Williams, Wilson, and 
Yates—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, dorbett, Davis Edmunds, 
ote Fowler, Hamilton of Ma land Howe, How- 
ell, McCreery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Pomeroy, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Trumbull, and Willey—26. 

Axssent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin, Gilbert, Johnston, Kel- 
logg, Lewis, Norton, Schurz, Sprague, and Vick- 
ers—14, 

The following preamble was then agreed 
to: 

Whereas great irregularities have been practised 
in the organization of the Legislature in the State 
of Georgia, both in its first organization and in the 
expulsion of certain members, as well also as in its 
reorganization since the act of December last: 
Therefore. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate 
as amended, 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘I move to 
amend this particular amendment, to conform 
to what my friend from Ohio has just sug- 


gested, by adding the words, ‘but this pro- — 4 


vision shall not authorize the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus.’ That will make 
it so that there will be no dispute about it,” 

Which was rejected by the following vote: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham, Carpenter, 
Casserly, Cole, Davis, Edmunds, aha wler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Howe, Howell, Me- 
Creery, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pat- 
terson, Pomeroy, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, 
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; ‘or gn Tipton, Trumbull, Wil- 
3s— 


born, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Rice, 
on. Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
4 Warner, Wilson, and Yates—30, 
“A Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
‘Cittell, Conkling, Gilbert, Harlan, Johnston, Kel- 
logg Lewis, Norton, Sprague, and Vickers—13, 
_ Mr. Morton, of Indiana, offered the follow- 
‘ing amendment: 
And be it further enacted, That so much of the act 
* An act making appropriations for the sup- 
of tlie army for the year ending June 30, 1868, 
d for other purposes,’’ approved March 2. 1867 » as 
hibited the organization, arming, or calling into 
ce, of the militia forces in the State of Georgia, 
‘and the same is hereby repealed. ; 


en it was agreed to by the following vote: 


Ramsey, 


_ Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Bore- 


man, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Cor- 
ett, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Hert, ak PA 
‘Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howard, Howell, Kel- 
logg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
See Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Robertson, Ross, 

ehurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, Trumbul Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, and Yates—48, 

Nays—Messrs, Casserly, Fowler, Hamilton of 

land, Hamlin, Howe, McCreery, Sawyer, and 
Stockton—8, 

Assent—Messrs, Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Cattell, Conkling, Cragin Davis, Gilbert, Harlan, 
Johnston, Lewis, Norton, aulsbury, Sprague, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—16. _ 


The bill was then passed by the following 
vote: 


pecmee~ Movers. . snes, Genhene At gg ham, 
enter, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, munds, Fe 
Hgniin, Howe, Kellogg, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Robert- 
son, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Tipton, 
Warner, and Willey—27. 
_ Nays—Messrs. Boreman, Chandler, Drake, Fen- 
ton, vlepaga, Fowler, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, 
Howard, Howell, McDonald, Morton, Nye, Osborn, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, 
Thayer, Trumbull, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—25. 
Axssent—Messrs, Abbott, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Casserly, Cattell, Conkling, Davis, Gilbert, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Harlan, Johnston, Lewis, 
McCreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stockton, 
Thurman, and Vickers—20. 


In the House, on June 24th, Mr. Butler, from 
the Committee on Reconstruction, reported 
back the amendment of the Senate, with the 
recommendation that the bill previously offered 
by him be passed, with a brief amendment. 

' Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
by substituting for the Senate amendment as 
follows : 

Srction 1. And beit further enacted, That the State 
of Georgia having complied with the reconstruction 
acts, and the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States having been 

in good faith by a legal Legislature of said 
State, it is hereby declared that the State of cage 
is entitled to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sxo. 2. That so much of the act entitled “ An act 
making appropriations for the support cf the army 
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for the year ending June 80, 1868,” as prohibits the 
organization, arming, or ing into service; of the 
militia forces in the States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, be, and the same is hereby, re~ 
pealed. 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, moved to add to 
the end of the first section the words: 


But nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to deprive the people of org of the right to an 
election for members of the General Assembly of 
said State in the ar 1870, as provided for in the con~ 
stitution of said State. 


Mr. Dickey, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike 
out the words “in the year 1870,” which was 
carried by the following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs, Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, Baile > Banks Barry, Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Boles, Boyd, George M. 

rooks, Buck, Buckley, Buftinton, Burchard, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Cessna, Churchill William 
T. Clark Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L, 
Cobb, Coburn, onger, Cook, Covode, Cullum, Davis, 
Dawes, Degener, Dixon ome f Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, 
Ferry, Fisher, Fitch, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton, Har- 
ris, Hay, Hays, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Ingersoll, 
Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, a 
Ketcham, = Lash, Lawrence, ; Lough- 
ridge, Maynar McCra , McKee, William Moore, 
Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, New- 
sham, O'Neill, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, 
Perce, Peters, Phelps Platt Poland, ‘Pomero , Por- 
ter, Prosser, "Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Seo- 
field, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, 
William J. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, 
Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, 
Strong, Paffe, Taylor, Tillman Twichell, Tyner, Vari 
Horn, Van Wye 5 Wallace, Ward, Cadwalader C, 
Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, 
Whittemore, Wilkinson, Williams, and John T, Wil- 
son—123. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beaman, 
Beatty, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Conner, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dockery Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, 
Finkelnburg, Garfield, Getz, Griswold, Haight, Hal- 
deman, Hambleton, Hawkins, Holman, Jenckes, 
Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kellogg, Knott, Laflin, 
Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McKenzie, 
McNeely, Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, Morrissey, Mun- 
gen, iblack Orth, Potter, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, 

chumaker, Sherrod, Shober, Slocum, John A. Smith; 
Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Sweeney, Trimble, 
Upeon, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M: 

ilson, Winans Wood, and Woodward—71. : 

Nor Vortwa—Messrs. pies Barnum, Booker, Bow- 
en, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cowles, Dickey, Du- 
val, Fox, hate, Baraat Hawley, Heaton, Hoge, 
Hotchkiss, Kerr, Lynch, McCarthy, McGrew, Mer- 
cur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Randall, Ridgway, Schenck, Worthington C. Smith, 
Strader, Swann, ‘Tanner Townsend, Voorhees, Wil- 
lard, Winchester, and Witcher—36. 


The question next recurred on Mr. Farns- 
worth’s amendment a& amended; and it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows : 


Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ambler, Archer; 
Axtell, Beaman, Beatty, Beck, Benjamin Bingham, 
Bird, Blair, Booker, James Brooks, Bu d, Burr, 
Calkin, Cleveland, Conner, Cook, Crebs, Cullom, 
Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, Eldridge Farnsworth; 
Ferriss, Ferry, Finkenburg, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, 
Griswold, ight, Haldeman, Hale Hambleton, Haw- 
kins, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Johnson, 
Thomas L. Jones, Judd Kellogg, Ketcham, Knott, 
Laflin, Lewis, gist Marsh » Mayham, McCor- 
mick, ‘McKenzie cNeely, Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, 
Daniel J, Morrell, Morrissey, Mungen, Niblack, Orth, 
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Packard, Paine, Peters, Poland, Potter, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sargent, Schumaker, Sherrod, Shober, Slo- 
cum, John A. Smith, Joseph 8S. Smith, Starkweather, 
Stiles, Stone, Strong, Sweeney, Taffe, Trimble, Ty- 
ner, Upson, Van Auken, Van ‘Trum Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wells, Williams 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winans, Wood, and Woodward 
— 98. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, Asper, 
Atwood, Bailey, Barry, Bennett, Benton, Boles, 
George M. Brooks Buck, Buckley, Buttinton, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Cessna, Churchill, William 
T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. 
Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Covode, Davis, Dawes, Deg- 
ener, Dixon, Donley, Dyer Fla Fisher, Gilfillan, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hays, ellin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Alexander H. Jones, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Loughridge, Maynard, McCrary, 
McKee, William Moore, et Myers, Negley, 
Newsham, O’Neill, Palmer, Peck, Perce, Phelps, 
Platt, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, Sanford, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, William J. Smith, 
William Smyth, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strickland, Taylor, Tillman, Twichel, Van Horn, 
Van Wyck, Wallace, Ward Welker, Wheeler, Whit- 
temore, Wilkinson, and John T. Wilson—90. 

Nor Vormve—Messrs. Ayer, Banks, Barnum, Biggs, 
Bowen, Boyd, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cowles, 
Cox, Dickey, ‘Duval, Fox, Gibson Hamill, Hawley, 
Heaton, Hoge, Hotchkiss, Kerr, Lynch, McCarthy 
McGrew, Mercur, Milnes ‘Eliakim H, Moore, Samue 
P, Morrill, Packer, Randall, Ridgway, Roots, Schenck, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Worthington C. Smith, Strader, 
Swann, Tanner, Townsend, Voorhees, Willard, Win- 

, chester, and Witcher—42. 


The Speaker: “The next amendment in 
order will be that of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Lawrence).” 

The Clerk read Mr. Lawrence’s amendment, 
as follows : 

Add to Mr, Dawes’s amendment the following ; 

And be it further enacted, That the State of Georgia 
is admitted to areas in Congress as one of 
the States of the Union, upon the following funda- 
mental conditions: first, that it shall never be law- 
ful for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said State, 
or upon any such ground to require of him any other 
Spalontons for office than such as are required of 

other citizens ; second, that the constitution of 
Georgia shall never be so amended or changed as to 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges secured by 
the constitution of said State. 


The question was put on Mr. Lawrence’s 
amendment; and there were—yeas 48, nays 74. 

The amendment of Mr. Lawrence was not 
agreed to. : 

The Speaker: ‘The question recurs on the 
amendment, as amended, of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes), which is an amend- 
ment to the Senate substitute. Practically, as 
it now stands, it amounts to a substitute for the 
Senate amendment, because, if it is adopted by 
the House, all that the Senate have inserted is 
stricken out and what is proposed in the amend- 
ment is inserted. If there be no objection, it 
will be submitted as a substitute for the Senate 
amendment.” ; 

The question was put; and Mr. Dawes’s 
amendment as amended, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, was agreed to. 
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The Senate refused to concur in the amend- 
ments of the House, and a committee of con- 
ference was appointed, and the bill as passed 
by the House was adopted. _ It was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the State of Canes having complied 
with the reconstruction acts, and the fourteenth and 
fifteenth articles of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States having been ratified in good 
faith by a legal Legislature of said State, it is hereby 
declared that the State of Georgia is entitled to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States. 
But nothing in this act contained shall be construed — 
to deprive the people of Georgia of the right to an 
election for members of the General Assembly of said 
State, as provided for in the constitution thereof. 

Sxo. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of 
the act entitled ‘An act making je eae Sala for 
the support of the army for the year ending June 30, 
1868, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1867, 
as prohibits the organization, arming, or calling into 
service, of the militia forces in the States of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed, 


In the Senate, on January 16th, Mr. Stewart, 
of Nevada, moved to consider the following 
resolution : 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress a8- 
sembled, That the State of Virginia is entitled to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Stewart said: “It will be recollected 
that we passed a series of measures known as 
the reconstruction measures, in which it was 
provided that, when the States which had been 
in rebellion performed certain acts therein 
named, they should be admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress, thereby pledging the faith of 
the Government to admit them when they had 
complied with those terms. Several of the 
States did comply, and were admitted by a res- 
olution without any considerable opposition. 
Virginia did not vote at the time fixed in those 
laws. She had formed her constitution, but 
failed to submit it to the people. No election 
was held under it. During the last session an 
act was passed allowing that constitution to be 
submitted to the people of Virginia and allow- 
ing them to vote on itin part. That was done. 
An election was held, and the President of the 
United States tells us—and he had the matter 
examined by his officers—that Virginia has 
complied in all respects with the reconstruction 
acts. 

“The constitution of Virginia I have before 
me. It is certainly a republican constitution. 
This constitution was adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote of that people. It requires 
every person who takes an ofiice to swear that 
he will recognize the equality of all men before 
the law. Virginia has decided to carry out 
this constitution by almost a unanimous vote. 
I see that the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has reference to the test-oath. 
When that question came up, the Legislature, 
before proceeding, had the matter submitted 
to the President ; he referred it to the Attorney- 
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General, and we have the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General that that oath need not be admin- 
istered to the members of the Legislature, They 
were yery careful and particular in following 
Ji the statutes and all the requirements. 
“The commanding general says the election 
was afair one. I believe that the people of 
WV ia have complied as nearly as possible 
with every condition of the law, and I cannot 


+ see what excuse Congress has for refusing to” 


receive them now. We have declared that we 
wep admit them,” 
_ Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the only question that can prop- 
erly be raised in reference to the admission of 
Virginia is, whether the members of that Le- 
ure were required by the reconstruction 
ws to take the test-oath, as it is called.. If 
they were required by the reconstruction acts 
to take that oath, then that Legislature was not 
peeperly organized; if they were not, it has 
een properly organized. 

*“ T wish for myself that the law had required 
that they should take the test-oath. I have 
been in favor from the first. of requiring these 
reconstructions to be made by loyal men, and, 
after they had been effectually made, of provid- 
ing for a area) admission to the enjoyment 
of political rights of all persons who were con- 
cerned in the late rebellion, excepting, perhaps, 
those embraced by the fourteenth amendment. 

“ But, sir, it is not now a question of desire; 
it is a question of law; and, if there be any 
proyision of the reconstruction acts requiring 
the members of the Legislatures of these organ- 
ized States to take the test-oath, that provision 
ean be pointed out.” 

Mr. Draka of Missouri, moved the following 
amendment : 

Provided, That, should the Legislature of said State 
at_any time hereafter pass any act or resolution re- 
seinding or annulling its ratification of the fifteenth 
article of amendment to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the passage of such act or resolution shall 
operate to exclude the said State from representation 
in Congress, and to remand said State to its condi- 
a, immediately prior to the passage of this resolu- 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘I do not know 
that there is any probability that such an amend- 
ment as that can obtain; but it would be so man- 
ifestly improper that it should, that I think it is 
only necessary to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate for one moment to it. If this Congress has a 
right to pass such a proposition as thet, another 
Congress would have a right to repeal it; and 
what, would it amount to? Suppose that the 
Senate were to adopt this proposition, does the 
Senator from Missouri, by offering such an 
amendment as that, recognize the authority of 
the State of Virginia afterward to take back 
its ratification of a constitutional amendment? 
Why, it is an admission, a confession on the 
part of the Senator who offers it, that the State 
of Virginia, after it has ratified a constitutional 
amendment, may rescind and repeal it. Why, 
sir, the act of Virginia rescinding and repeal- 
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ing its ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment would be so much worthless paper; and 
does the Senator from Missouri propose to pun- 
ish the people of Virginia or the State of Vir- 
ginia for doing a void act? Why put in such 
a clause as that, except that the Senator from 
Missouri distrusts the action of the Legislature 
of Virginia in ratifying the constitutional 
amendment? You might as well put such a 
clause as this in a law with reference to any 
other State as with reference to the State of 
Virginia after it shall have become one of the 
recognized States.” 

Mr. Drake: ‘ Mr. President, I am not sur- 
prised at the opposition manifested by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee to this 
amendment. I think it has been very appar- 
ent from the beginning of the work of recon- 
struction until this time that the Senator 
from Illinois has had a great, aversion to any 
thing in those laws that had a grip in it. 
If reconstruction acts were to be passed that 
would seem to do the thing, and yet come a 
little short of doing it, they were such acts as 
the Senator from Illinois was willing to pass; 
and we have had from time to time to patch up 
our reconstruction acts, and provide for the 
things that were omitted by the Senator from 
Illinois in the drafting of those that were passed. 
And now, sir, when a proposition is made to 
put into this bill a provision which is to have 
a distinct and substantive effect in producing a 
given result, the Senator from Illinois is op- 
pore to it, as he always has been opposed, since 

have been in the Senate, to eyery thing in 
connection with reconstruction that really did 
go right to the heart of the thing, leaving noth- 
ing at all to be done thereafter.” 

r. Trumbull: ‘‘ But the Senator from Mis- 
souri tells us that he wants to put this in now, 
aud that putting it upon Virginia is very dif- 
ferent from what it would be to put it upon 
any other State, because Virginia has been in 
rebellion. Well, we are proposing to restore 
Virginia in our imperfect way to her practical 
relations with the Union; and when that is 
done, we supposed, in our imperfections, that 
she would be a State in the Union like any 
other State. I know of no authority under 
the Constitution—because I am not able to 
discern as far as some Senators—for unequal 
States. I supposed that when the State of 
Virginia becomes a State of this Union with 
all her practical relations restored, like ,the 
State of South Carolina or of Alabama to-day, 
she will stand here as a State with all the 
rights of a State as perfectly even as the State 
of Missouri. . I suppose the rights of the State 
of Alabama in this body and in this Union are 
equal to the rights of the State of Missouri, 
or the State of Illinois, or any other State; 
and I suppose the rights of the State of Vir- 
ginia will be the same when she shall have 
been, like. Alabama, restored to her relations 
with the Union, 

“ And then, I suppose, if you can put such 
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a provision as this upon this bill that will have 
any force whatever in regard to Virginia, you 
can put such a provision upon a bill that will 
have force in regard to Missouri, or Illinois, or 
any other State. Therefore, with my imper- 
fect knowledge, I took the liberty of saying 
that I thought such a provision would be ut- 
terly useless.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Now, Mr. President, do we 
confess, by the adoption of this amendment, 
that a State has a right to rescind the rati- 
fication of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion at any time before its final ratification 
by three-fourths of the States? We make 
no confession of that kind. We have a right 
to guard against an act of that kind, with- 
out making such a confession. Sir, the rati- 
fication of the fifteenth amendment is one 
of the condititions of the reconstruction of 
Virginia, We have a right to require it in 
advance, and to protect ourselves against its 
recission up to the time that the fifteenth 
amendment becomes a part of the law of the 
land. It is one of the conditions of recon- 
struction, and, for one, I do not intend to be 
cheated out of it. The State of New York 
has rescinded her ratification. I do not be- 
lieve that she has a right to rescind. But, sir, 
I do not care about having the fifteenth amend- 
ment hang upon a question of that kind. I 
would rather that the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment should be so clear and so 
perfect that no’ question of that sort will re- 
main to be talked about by its enemies. Sir, 
we shall have enough States without counting 
New York.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “If this amendment is 
adopted which the Senator now advocates, 
and Virginia should next month recall her 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, and 
Virginia should then be put back territorially, 
would: he then insist that her ratification was 
good.” 

Mr. Morton: “If Virginia should reseind, 

in violation of this amendment, and be put 
back to her present condition, we will hold her 
there until she does ratify the fifteenth amend- 
ment again, or until she consents to abide by 
her faith.” 
' Mr. Trumbull: “That was not my question. 
My question was, where, then, would be the 
fifteenth amendment? Do you not thereby 
admit that her ratitication of the amendment 
is gone if you put her back in that way? That 
is my point.” 

Mr. Morton: “T think not. 
mission of that kind.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘*Then why hold her until 
she ratifies again?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ We simply hold the State as 
security; that is all.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that he would hold her for security 
for that which he has got? Will he keep the 
money and demand security too?” 

Mr. Morton: “We expect, Mr. President, to 


I make no ad- 


have the vote of Virginia for the fifteenth 


amendment, independent of any attempted 
breach of faith of that kind, and we give Vir- 
ginia to understand by this amendment that, 
if she shall attempt to play a trick upon us in 
that way, she will lose her representation upon 
this floor. As to what may be the mere legal 
consequences following from that, it is unneces- 
sary now to discuss; but we say to her that, if 


she attempts to play a trick of that kind upon © 


us, she is liable to lose her representation in 
Congress and to be remanded back to her pres- 
ent position. If we shall adopt this amend- 
ment, then Virginia will never do any thing of 
the kind; we have perfect security that she 
will not. 
sentation in Congress after having once secured 
it, and it would be security—and that is the 
way I use the word—against such an act of 
treachery as was performed by the State of 
Georgia. ) 
“One word further, and I am done. The 
Senator from Illinois talks about Virginia, 
when once restored, as being upon the same 
footing as the other States, In one sense that 
will be true, but perhaps in another it will not 
betrue. I believe that, if we have a right to 
reconstruct a State government that has been 
destroyed by rebellion, we have aright to pro- 
tect it after it has been reconstructed; that 
the right to reconstruct implies the right to 
protect the reconstructed State. If, after a 
State government has been reconstructed, it 
has a right to knock it down, and we have no 
right to interfere to prevent it being knocked 


down, but simply the right to set it up again, 


then our power is imperfect; but if we have 
the power to reconstruct a State, to reés- 


tablish a State government after it has been. 


once destroyed by a rebellion, then have we 
not the powér to protect that new govern- 
ment, to continue it as a republican govern- 
ment, to prevent it being knocked down with- 


out requiring us to wait until it is knocked 


down, and after that to set it up again?” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: ‘* Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say one word on the subject 
of the power claimed by some of the States 
to retract their ratification of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. It 
is in its very nature a serious question. I 
should very freely vote for the amendment of 
the honorable Senator from Missouri, if I did 
not think at the same time I was recognizing 
an extremely mischievous principle in refer- 
ence to the power of the States. It seems td 
me that. the remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, as to the concession which we 
are making impliedly by adopting this amend- 
ment, are very weighty and very important. 
It seems to me that, by passing this amend- 
ment, though it may be very necessary under 
the circumstances I agree, we are yielding 
the principle, for which we all on this side or 
the Chamber contend, that when an amend- 


ment of the Constitution has been once rati-. 


She does not desire to lose her repre-. 


ee ee 
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- when ratifie 
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of szislature of the State, and that after 
that the State has nothing to do with it; it is 
bound by its ratification for all time. I so un- 
derstand the Constitution; and I do not wish 
my vote here to throw any doubt upon 
yat principle. I cannot imagine how any en- 
apie court of justice, how any well-in- 
; judge, would ever come to any other 
conclusion upon the subject. The Constitution 
declares that amendments may be proposed by 
or by the States in convention, 
‘which in either case shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of this Constitution 
by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States.’” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “TI must 
vote against it, first, because, as was said by 
the Senator from Illinois, there is bound up in 
it, and ineradicable from it, a confession of the 
power of a State to retract its assent given to 
a constitutional amendment. I know of no 
construction by which we can escape from 
that conclusion involved in this amendment. | 

“ But, Mr. President, I shall vote against it for 
a reason which, as I weigh the two together, is 
much more important with me than the reason 
from whichI pass. I refer to the fact that this 
amendment contains an avowal that, when we 
recognize the State of Virginia and admit her 
to representation, she then is not a State of the 
Union at all. Is it not so, sir? Has Virginia 
been out of the Union? Has the Union been 
dissolved so that Virginia was not init? That 
T have never believed. The honorable Senator 
before me (Mr. Pomeroy) says. that he thinks 
ithasbeen. I take that supposition to test his 
argument; suppose the Union has been dis- 


ofthe Le passed completely from the power 


‘solved and the State of Virginia has been out 


of the Union, what, then, is the nature and qual- 
ity of that act which we are about to do? Is 
it not to bring back Virginia into the Union, 
80 that she shall again bé, as she once was, a 
State, and a State of the Union? The Senator 
assents to that. Manifestly it follows. And 
yet here comes a proposition which says that 
Virginia shall not, even after the consummation 
of that measure now pending, be a State in the 
Union; that when admitted she shall not have 
that statehood, she shall not represent that 
equality, she shall not illustrate and embody 
that fact which exists, if it exists at all, in the 
circumstance and the truth that she is a State 
equal to the other States in the Union. On 
the contrary, take the case as I understand it 
and as the Senator from Kansas denies it to 
be; take the case as I think it was most aptly 
stated by Mr. Lincoln, that Virginia was out of 
her proper practical relations with the Union, 
what, then, is the act which we are about to 
perform ?” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘*Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am free to state, and I state distinotly 
and with emphasis, that I believe this proposed 
amendment of the Constitution is utterly void, 


and that every amendment of the Constitution 
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that has been passed in the last six or seven 
firm is utterly void and inoperative. In re- 
ation to this particular amendment, my first 
position is that Virginia was coerced to ratify 
the fifteenth amendment; that a condition un- 
constitutional, coercive in its character, which 
deprived* that State of its free will upon the + 
subject, was imposed upon Virginia by the law 
of Congress, upon the motion of the honor- 
able Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton), de- 
claring that, before Virginia could be admitted 
to representation in either House of Congress, 
she should be required absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally to accept the fifteenth amendment. 
I say, sir, that such a condition as that avoids 
the act of ratification by Virginia. The time 
will come when, before some forum, some tri- 
bunal in the United States, that great question 
will be made; and in my judgment that ques- 
tion will be ruled in favor of the State and of 
the freedom of the State, by coming to the 
conclusion that her ratification was coerced 
from her and is not binding on her. 

“But, Mr. President, I have another objection 
to that and all these amendments, in my judg- 
ment still more fatal; and it is this: when 
Congress proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, every State in. the Union must be rep- 
resented in the two Houses of Congress. Con- 
gress cannot get together with a representation 
in the Senate and in the Honse of Represent- 
atives from two-thirds of the States and ex- 
clude representation in both Houses from the 
other third, and legitimately and constitution- 
ally propose an amendment to the Constitution. 
That is a universal principle of law, not only 
of constitutional law, but of municipal law, as 
the able lawyer from Oregon knows, When 
there is a corporation with a special govern- 
ment, a government consisting of a directory 
of various members, and a part of this govern; 
ment, a portion of this directory, excludes other 
members of the directory from the transaction 
of its business, every thing that the remaining 
directors do is null and void. They have no 
power to expel a part of the governing power 
from the board that governs, and then to per- 
form the duties and exercise the powers of the 
corporation as though its government was full 
and completo. If they do so, there is no court 
that has ever ruled upon that question which 
has not decided that the exclusion of a part 
of the directory from its business avoids every 
thing that is done by the remaining members. 

“Well, now, sir, if that is true in relation to 
the government of corporations for the trans- 
action of private business, how much more true 
it is in relation to governments, to constitutions, 
to fundamental laws! When the Constitution 
provides expressly and plainly that two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress shall be required 
to propose amendments to the Constitution, is 
that requisition, that principle of the Consti- 
tution, satisfied by the Senators and Represent- 
atives from two-thirds of the States getting 
together, excluding all the Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives from the other third of the States, 
and then proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and passing those amendments by a 
majority of two-thirds of a mutilated Congress? 
Is that complying with the requisition of the 
Constitution? Not at all, sir.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: “Mr. 
President, I have but one word to say, and it 
is one of gratitude to the Senator from Indiana 
for the complete adhesion which he now makes 
to a principle of constitutional law which I 
have no doubt is unassailable. The Congress 
of the United States will have forevermore 
the power to protect reconstruction. No one 
of these States by any thing that it may do 
hereafter can escape from that far-reaching 
power. I call it far-reaching—it will reach 
just as far as the endeavor to counteract it; it 
is coextensive with the Constitution itself. I 
have no doubt of it, and I am delighted that 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana has 
given to it the support of his authority.” 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Missouri modifies his amendment, and the Sec- 
retary will report it as modified.” 

The Secretary: ‘“‘ The amendment, as modi- 
fied, now reads: 

Provided, That, should the Legislature of said State 
at any time hereafter pass any act or resolution pur- 
porting to rescind, annul,or retract, its ratification of 
the fifteenth article of amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, the passage of such act or reso- 
lution shall operate to exclude said State from repre- 
sentation in Congress, and to remand said State to 
its condition immediately prior to the passage of this 
resolution.”? 


The Vice-President: ‘Upon this amend- 
ment the yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: ; 

Yxas—Messrs. Brownlow, Cameron, Drake, Howe, 
Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pratt, Spencer, Sumner, 
and Thayer—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Buckingham, Petals Casserly, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Fowler, Ham- 
ilton, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Kel 86) McCreery, 
McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Norton, Nye, Patterson, Robertson, Ross, Saulsbury, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Wil- 
ley, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—44. 

Axpsent—Messrs, Cattell, Chandler, Cragin, Fen- 
ton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Pool, Ramsey, Kice, and 
Sprague—10. 

So the amendment: was rejected. 

Mr. Edmunds: “I now moye to amend the 

‘bill by adding the amendment that I gave no- 
tice of yesterday.” 

The Secretary read the amendment, as fol- 
lows: ’ 

Provided, That, before this resolution shall take 
effect, each member of the Legislature of said State 
and each officer thereof shall take and subscribe, and 
file in the office of the Secretary of State of Virginia, 
for permanent preservation, an oath in the form fol- 
lowing: ‘I, —-——, do solemnly swear that I have 
never taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or asa member of any 
State Legislature, or as an exceutive or judicial 
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officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and afterward engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof; so help me God;”’ or such 
person shall in like manner take, subscribe, and file 
the following oath ; ‘*I, —-——, do solemnly swear 
that I have, by act of Congress of the United States, 
been relieved from the disabilities imposed upon me 
by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; so help me God;’’ which oaths 
shall be taken before and certified by any officer law- 
fully authorized to administer oaths. And any per- 


son who shall KnORInENy swear falsely in taking 
either of such oaths shall be deemed guilty of perjury, 


and shall be punished therefor by imprisonment not 
less than one year and not more than ten years, and 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 and not more than 
$10,000.. Andin all trials for any violation of this act 
the certificate of the taking of either of said oaths, 
with proof of the signature of the party accused, shall 
be taken and held as conelusive evidence that such 
oath was regularly and lawfully administered by 
competent authority: And provided further, ‘That 
every pany: who shall neglect, for the period of 
thirty days next after the bon of this resolution, 
to take, subscribe, and file such oath as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed and taken, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to have vacated his office. 

Mr. Willey: ‘‘Mr. President, I propose to 
offer an amendment to this amendment, if it is 
now in order.” 

The Vice-President: ‘It is.” 

Mr. Willey: ‘“‘I propose to strike out after 
the word ‘before,’ in the first line, the words 
in the modified amendment, including the 
words ‘hereinafter stated,’ down to the word 
‘shall,’ and to insert: 

Any member of the Legislature of said State shall 
take his seat, or yi officer thereof shall enter upon 
the duties of his o ce, he. , 

“So that, if amended, it will read: 


Provided, That before any member of the Legis- 
lature of said State shall take his seat, or any officer 
thereof shall enter upon the duties of his office, he 
shall take and subscribe, and file in the office of the 
Secretary of State of Virginia, for permanent preser- 
vation, an oath in the form following, ete.” 


Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘The sub- 
stantial effect of the amendment of my friend 
from West Virginia is to admit Senators and — 
Representatives from the State of Virginia at 
once under this resolution, and to reyuire the 
members of its Legislature and the officers of 
its government to take the test-oath, in con- 
formity to the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, afterward. Now, it seems to me 
upon principle, and a principle that ought to 
prevail in our action when we are dealing with 
one of these States, that whatever we think it 
fit should be done (as we all agree, I believe, 
that it is fit we should know whether that Le- 
gislature is composed of persons obnoxious to 
that amendment or not) should be done before 
the final act of restoration is completed. It is 
one thing to require that these people shall as- 
certain what their composition is under the 
Constitution of the United States after they are 
completely restored, and another thing to re- 
quire them to ascertain what that composition 
is under the Constitution before you receive 


their Senators into this Chamber and their 


ee 
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Re present tives into the other; and there is 
cet aesenon, 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Willey was 
lified in its phraseology, and agreed to. The 
iment, as amended, was as follows : 


___ Provided, That, before any member of the Legisla- 
_ tite of said State shall take or resume his seat, or 
any officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 

. his office, he shall take, subscribe, and file in the 
se of the Secretary of State of Virginia, for perma- 
ervation, an oath in the form following : “1, 
, do solemnly swear that I have never taken 
th as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any State Legis- 
ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion 

: the same, or given aid or comfort to the ene- 
mies thereof; so help me God ;”’ or such person shall 
in like manner take, subscribe, and file the following 
‘oath : “I, ——-——, do solemnly swear that I have 
; st of Uongress of the United States been relieved 
n the disabilities imposed upon me by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States; so help me God;”’ which oaths shall be taken 
before and certified by any officer lawfully authorized 
to administer oaths, And any person who shall know~- 
ingly swear falsely in taking either of such oaths shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be punished 
therefor by imprisonment not less than one year and 
not more than ten years, and shall be fined not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And in all 
trials for any violation of this resolution the certificate 
of the taking of either of said oaths, with proof of 
the signature of the party accused, shall be taken and 
held as conclusive evidence that such oath was regu- 
-__ Jarly and lawfully administered by competent author- 
ity; And ; ee That every such person, 
who shall neglect, for the period of thirty days next 
after the passage of this resolution, to take, subscribe 
and file such oath as aforesaid, ghall be deemed and 
=: to all intents and purposés, to have vacated his 

ce. 


The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


i Sis Mocars. Adio, Anthony, gcecs Brey 
W, Pome am. enter, Cole, Conkli or- 
Pett, Cragin, Dat, Edmunds Fenton, Fe > Hains 
eDon- 
Morton, 
Gabor, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, 


4 lan, Harris, Howard, Howe Kellogg, 
SS os Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 


¢ 
b 


, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, 
ata Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Warner, Willey, 
/ lliams, Wilson, and Yates—45. — 

__. _ Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
_~ Hamilton, McOreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, and Vickers—18. 
Axssent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Gil- 
bert, Pool, Ross, and Sprague—7. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
_ Mr. Wilson: “I move, as an additional amend- 
ment, the following : . 


__. And provided Pe doue That the State of Virginia 
is here ay entitled to representation in Congress as a 
State of the Union upon the following fundamental 
-_ eondition : that the constitution of said State shall 
never be so amended or changed as to. deprive any 

___ ¢itizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
Tight to vote or hold office in said State who are enti- 
a ‘to vote or hold office by said constitution, except 
«a8 a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been duly 
convicted under laws equally applicable to all the in- 
habitants of said State: or fo prevent any person, on 
account of color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, from se as a juror, or icipating equally 
in the school fund or; l privileges provided for in 

' said constitution : Provided, That any alteration of 
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said constitution, equally applicable to all the voters 
of said State, may be. made with regard to the time 
and place of residence of said voters.” 


The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yeas — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Drake, Edmunds, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Mowe, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pom- 
eroy Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Spencer, Sum- 
ner Thayer Wilson, and Yates—23. 
avs —Messrs, Anthon , Bayard, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, Conklin , Corbett Cragin, 
Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler. milton, Kellogg, 
McCreery, Morrill of Maine Norton Nye, Osborn, 
Patterson, Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, and Williams—35. 

Assent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Gil- 
bert, Pool, Schurz, and Sprague—7. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Drake) moves an amendment to 
the joint resolution.” 

_ The Secretary read the amendment, which 
was, to insert at the end of the resolution the 
following additional proviso : 


Provided, further, That the State of Virginia is ad- 
mitted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union upon the following fundamental 
condition : that the constitution of Virginia shall never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen 
or class of citizens of the United States of the right 
to vote or hold office who are entitled to vote or hold 
office by the constitution herein recognized, except as 
a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies at. 
common law, whereof they shall have been duly con- 
victed under laws which are equally enpncenne to all 
the inhabitants of said State ; Provnd , That any al- 
teration of said constitution prospective in its effects 
may be made in regard to the time.and place of resi- 
dence of voters. 


The Presiding Officer : ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment. of the Senator from Missouri, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Drake, Edmunds, Hamlin, Harlan, Howard, Howe, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pomeroy, Pratt, Rob- 
ertson, Thayer, Wilson, and Yates—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conklin, Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Norton, Nye, 
Ross, spa eon Sawyer, Scott, Stewart, Stockton 
Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Willey, and 

illiams—22, 

Assent—Messrs. Anthony, Buckingham, Cam- 
eron, Cattell, Chandler, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Fen- 


ton, Gilbert, Harris, Kellogg, MoCreery, McDonald, 
Morrill of Maine, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Ramsey, 
Rice, Schurz, Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, 


and Thurman—26, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Drake: “T offer the amendment now 
without the words ‘or hold office,’ just in the - 
original form in which I offered it before I con- 
sented to the modification proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “TI hope that 
will not be adopted. If there ever was any 
reason for either of the provisions contained 
in this amendment, I think it is disposed of now 
in a conclusive manner. We have the consti- 
tutional amendment secure. It looks so, if Ne- 
braska comes up pretty soon. It looks as though 
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we could close the breach and have the consti- 
tutional amendment secure. There is some- 
thing tangible and within sight. This State 
has adopted it, and that act cannot be takep 
back.” 

Mr. Drake: ‘Mr. President, there is one 
thing connected with this whole discussion that 
takes me more by surprise than any thing that 
has happened in this body since I have been a 
member of it, and that is that Senators, who 
eighteen months ago insisted upon and voted 
for a condition of this kind to the admission of 
Arkansas, now turn round and not only speak 
' of the doubtful efficacy of such conditions, but 
begin to stigmatize them as idle legislation. I 
wish that I could see the reason of this thing. 
I wish that gentlemen on this floor would avow 
why it is that they have changed front upon a 
question of this kind. I wish that they would 
inform the Senate and the country why it is 
that they will apply one rule to five or six of 
those rebel States, and then will refuse to apply 
it to others. Sir, I came into this work of re- 
construction after it was begun, and I never 
have taken a step in it yet that I did not take 
from convictions of public necessity, and I 
never have given a vote here yet in reference 
to it which I would be willing now or hereafter 
to stigmatize as idle legislation. And, sir, the 
country will make the same inquiry on this 
subject that I am making here to-night. The 
country will wish to know why it is that Sen- 
ators abandon their previous position and now 
take position with their political opponents on 
the floor of this Chamber. 

“Sir, it matters not if the fifteenth amend- 
ment is to be adopted; we are acting now be- 
fore itisadopted. We do not know that it will 
be adopted; we may believe it, and yet we may 
be disappointed. We ought to legislate in view 
of the circumstances in which we are placed 
at this moment, and not suffer our action to be 
swayed by possible events in the future, of the 
occurrence of which we have at this time no 
sufficient guarantee.” 

Mr. Oarpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I desire to ask of those Senators who 
are in favor of these amendments a few ques- 
tions for information. In so important a legis- 
lation as this we ought to understand thor- 
oughly the ground we are treading upon, and 
I doubt. not those Senators who tenaciously 
adhere to these propositions of amendment to 
this resolution do understand the ground ; but, 
as Ido not, I would like a little information 
‘upon one or two points. It is proposed that 
Virginia shall be admitted into the Union upon 
a fundamental condition. If that condition is 
violated, what becomes of Virginia? What be- 
comes of the act of admission? What is her 
status after that time? Is she in the Union or 
is she out? That is a matter, it seems to me, 
of very great importance, which ought to be 
well settled in the mind of the Senate before 
we adopt any such language.” 

“Mr, Drake: ‘* If the honorable Senator will 


allow me, I will give him another answer just 
there, as he is seeking for information. The 
answer is this: that I wish to lay the founda- 
tion for subsequent action of Congress in the 
event that that State does violate this condi- 
tion. If we admit her without any such con- 
dition, she can say that none such was imposed 
upon her, If we admit her with that condition 
and she violates it, there is the foundation 
for action on the part of Congress to hold her 
to the condition.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “‘ Now, as you are on the 
subject of imparting wisdom, let me know 
what, in that contingency, is to be the action 
of Congress?” Tae 

Mr. Drake: ‘‘The fourteenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution provides 
that— 


No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 

rocess of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


“That is a part of the Constitution now ; and 
when we put this proviso into this bill it serves 
as a designation, by reference to the existing 
constitution of Virginia, of rights of citizens of 
the United States, that under this article of 
the Constitution Congress shall have the power 
to protect against all sorts of aggression.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Let me ask the Senator 
from Missouri, because his explanation does 
me no good unless I can get one or two things 
more to put with it, does he understand that 
adopting this amendment is to enlarge that 
amendment to the Constitution or give it, even 
in the State of Virginia, any greater. effect 
than it would have without our adopting this 
amendment to-night? ” 

Mr. Drake: “I understand that the adop- 
tion of this amendment to-night designates 
distinctly the constitution of Virginia as con- 
taining provisions which are for the protection 
of citizens of the United States, and that by 
adopting this provision we do not enlarge the 
scope of this constitutional amendment which 


I have just quoted, but we lay the foundation 


for the application of the powers therein given 
to that very class of persons designated in the 
constitution of Virginia.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ Assuming that. that lays 
the foundation, what do you propose to build 
upon that foundation?” f 

Mr. Drake: ‘It is not at all necessary for 
me to undertake to express an opinion as to 
what we would propose to build upon that 
foundation, for it could be nothing but an opin- 
ion, having no particular value in this discus- 
sion. When they do violate that provision, 
if it is annexed to this bill, then is the time 
when the Senate of the United States, the hon- 
orable Senator from Wisconsin and myself 
among the number, if we should be here, would 
have to determine that question.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “I do not propose to discuss 
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thie matter; I simply asked these questions 
for information. desired to know what 
ite st entertained by these Senators; 
whether, if these conditions should subse- 
quently be violated by Virginia, in their opin- 
on Virginia would cease thereby to be a State 
of the Union, or if her right to be a State 
would ee, be extinguished; and, if so, 
What proceedings could be had to declare a 
forfeiture of her franchise as a State of the 
Union. Suppose her position in the Union is 
not lost by violating one of these conditions, 
then the question would come up on a given 
amendment of the constitution of Virginia 
before the courts as to its validity. Does any 
lawyer in this body suppose that any court, 
State or Federal, would hold a State constitu- 
tion void because it conflicted, not with the 
Constitution of the United States, but with an 
act of Congress?” 

‘Nr. Sumner: “Tf, allow me to ask my friend, 
that act of Congress be a compact?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “If that act of Congress 
be a compact, then the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts goes into the arms of John OC. Cal- 
houn on the theory of this Union. We had 
the discussion of whether this Union was based 
in compact or cemented and crystallized in law, 
thirty years ago.” 

Mr. Sainner “T think my friend does not 
understand me.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ Very likely.” 

Mr. Sumner: “If the fundamental condition 
is a compact between Congress and the State. 
That is my question.” 


Mr. Carpenter: “To that I have a short ° 


reply, that I do not think there can be any com- 
pact between Congress and a State. There 
may be a compact between the United States 
and a State; but I deny that the relation of 
any State to this Union cap in any sense be 
regarded as a relation based upon a compact. 
This is a government. The powers of the 
Federal Union are based upon the solid: foun- 
dation of the Constitution, not upon the terms 
of a contract, no matter how high may be the 
contracting parties. The latter theory of this 
amendment—and this question of the Senator 
brings us right up to it—if I understand it, 
just leads into that very danger out of which 
we have emerged only through the blood and 
terror of a four-years war. I wart, so far as 
I am concerned, to have done with the talk 
about compacts which regulate the rights of a 
State in this Union, and I desire, so far as my 
vote goes, to admit States and let them be 
States and hold them responsible as States, 
and compel them to obey the Federal Consti- 
tution as States, or I ree to have nothin 
to do with them in that capacity, to reman 
them to the condition of Territories or hold 
them in military subjection. Let us have one 
thing or the other.” 

Without taking a vote on the amendment 
of Mr. Drake, a motion was made by Mr. 
Stewart, of Nevada, to lay aside the joint res- 
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olution, in order to take op a bill from the 
House for the admission of Virginia. 
It was agreed to by the following vote: 


. Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Bayard, Carpenter, Cas- 
serly, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, Fowler, 
Hamilton, McCreery, Norton, Nye Patterson, Sauls- 
bury, Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, and Williams—25, 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
Cameron, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Harris, How- 
ard, Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Sonat Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, and Wil- 
son—23, 

Ansent—Messrs. Brownlow, Cattell, Chandler, 

in, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Kellogg, Osborn, 

Pool, Pratt, Ross, Sawyer, Sherman, Sprague, Thur- 
man, and Yates—17, 


In the House, on January 11th, Mr. Farns- 
worth, of Illinois, from the Reconstruction 
Committee, reported a bill for the admission 
of Virginia to representation in Congress. 

The bill was as follows: 


Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a 
constitution republican in form, and by its provi- 
sions assuring the equality of right in all citizens of 
the United States before the law; and whereas the 
Congress of the United States have received assur- 
ances and are assured that the people of Virginia, 
and especially those heretofore in insurrection 

ainst the United States, have renounced all claims 
of any right of secession in a State, and that they 
are now well disposed to the Government of the 
United States and will support and defend the Con- 
stitution thereof, and will ¢ out, in letter and 
spirit, the provisions and requirements of the Con- 
stitution submitted under the reconstruction acts of 
Congress and ratified by the people of Virginia: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Virginia is 
entitled to representation in Congress as a State of 
the Union, under the constitution ratified on the 6th 
day of Jul , 1869, upon the following fundamental 
conditions : 

First. That no person shall hold any office, civil or 
military, in said State who shall not have taken and 
subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations 
namely: ‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
have never taken an oath as a member of Congress 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any, State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States and thereafter ongaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof;” or, ‘*I do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that I have been relieved 
from disability by an act of Congress, as provided for 
by the third section of the fourteenth article of the 
amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ 

Second, That the constitution of said State shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
at to vote or hold office in said State who are en- 
titled to vote or hold office by said constitution, ex- 
cept as a punishment for such crimes as are now fel- 
onies at common law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws equally applicable to all 
the inhabitants of said State, or to prevent any per- 
son, on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, from rent. as a juror or participating 
equally in the school fund or school privileges pro- 
vided forin said constitution: Provided, That any ~ 
alteration of said constitution, equally applicable to 
all the voters of said State, may be made with 
to the time and place of residence of said voters, 

Third, That all persons, who shall, at the time when 
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said constitution shall take effect, hold or exercise 
the functions of any executive, administrative, or 
judicial office in said State by the appointment or 
authority of the district commander, shall continue 
to discharge the duties of their respective offices 
until their successors, or those upon whom such 
duties shall under said constitution devolve, are 
duly chosen or appointed and qualified, 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the General As- 
sembly of said State on the 19th day of October, 
1869, shall have the same validity as if made by 
previous authority of law. 

Mr. Farnsworth said: ‘ The bill now under 
consideration, reported by the Committee on 
Reconstruction, and which I presume the 
members of this House have read, I will re- 
mark and ought to remark, in justice to my- 
self, was in some sort a compromise measure. 
It is known to the members of this House 
that on the first day of this session I introduced 
a joint resolution for the immediate admission 
of the State of Virginia, which contained no 
condition. But I consented to report the bill 
now under consideration, reserving to myself, 
however, and I so gave notice to the committee, 
the right to oppose the oath which is provided 
in this bill, and perhaps to ask that the bill in 
some verbal particulars might be amended. in 
other respects. There has been a question with 
regard to the test-oath in Virginia, and some 
members of this House, I have no doubt, are 
in favor of applying the test or iron-clad oath 
to members of the Virginia Legislature. With 
reference to that, allow me to say that after the 
election in Virginia that question was referred 
to the Attorney-General of the United States, 
and his opinion I have no doubt the members 
of this House have also read. That opinion 
was endorsed and approved by the President 
of the United States. The opinion was to this 
effect—without stopping to read it or to incor- 
porate it in my remarks—that the test-oath 
could not be exacted, but that only the oath 
provided by the constitution under which the 
Legislature was elected should be imposed upon 
‘its members; and I am free to say that I con- 

‘eur most decidedly in that opinion. 

“The Legislature of the State of Virginia is 
elected under a constitution which this Con- 
gress has approved and has authorized to be 
ratified by the voters of that State. That Le- 
gislature is in no sense a provisional Legisla- 
ture, nor are the members of that Legislature 
in any sense provisional officers.. They are 


members of a Legislature just as much as are- 


the members of the Legislature of the State of 
‘Tilinois. If Congress fails to approve the con- 
stitution and to ratify the election of these 
members by the admission of the State, then 
the whole constitution and the Legislature 
elected under it fall to the ground. They are 
not then members of a Legislature at all, and 
are not officers of the State at all. If we do 
approve, then that approval reverts back and 
covers the election which Congress itself au- 
thorized, and the members so elected to the 
Legislature are the Legislature of the State of 
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- Virginia as much as is the Legislature of any 
To hold otherwise, it seems to ~ 


other State. 
me, is to involve us in very absurd contradic- 
tions. Suppose that to-day you. exact the test- 
oath of the members of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia; to-morrow we admit the State to rep- 
resentation in Congress; afterward a mem- 
ber of that Legislature dies and a new elec- 
tion is held for his successor, who appears in 
due time to qualify and take his seat—what 
oath is to be put to him? The Stateis now in 
the Union. Manifestly the only oath to be 
required is the oath provided by the consti- 
tution under which the Legislature has assem- 
bled.. You then have the singular spectacle 
presented of members of the same Legislature 
taking different oaths. The members of the 
same Legislature have different qualifications, 
and are under different obligations, It seems 
to me that the bare statement of the matter is 
sufficient to satisfy any mind that the Attorney- 
General was right in the opinion which he 
gave. Besides, the test-oath has not been 
exacted of any Legislature of any one of the 
reconstructed States. Wehavenever required 
of any Legislature of any one of those States 
that they should take any oath except that 
required by the constitution under which they 
were elected, except in the case cf Georgia, 
which bill was passed a few days since, So 
much for the test-oath. The oath provided in 
the bill under consideration. is not the test- 
oath. It is, I believe, substantially the oath 


conforming to the fourteenth amendment with . 


reference to qualifications for office. 

“* Now to the main question. Is the State of 
Virginia entitled, under the circumstances, to 
be represented in Congress? I have detailed to 
the House, I think with sufficient particularity, 
the history of the formation and adoption of 
the constitution of the State of Virginia. The 
act of Congress corftained this clause, ‘that the 
proceedings in any of said States shall not be 
deemed final or operate as a complete restora- 
tion thereof until their action respectively shall 
be approved by Congress.’ The act further 
provided that at the time of the election on the 
constitution the voters of the State should elect 
a Legislature, members of Congress, and State 
officers—this they have done—and that the 
Legislature, when assembled, should ratify the 
fifteenth article of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This also has been 
done. Therefore—and I desire the members 
of the House to bear it in mind—the State of 
Virginia has complied to the letter with every 
requirement and condition of that act. .And 
of all the reconstructed States no one of them 
has come up apparently with more alacrity and 
cheerfulness in adopting a constitution and’ 
conforming to the acts of Congress than has 
the State of Virginia. 

“There are men who think that the State of 
Virginia should be still kept. out_of Congress, 
that we should be in no hurry to let thai State 
in; who fear that the State of Virginia will not 


$ 
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» faith with Congress. I hope we shall not 
Virginia an example of bad faith. When 
ssed the act of last spring providing what 
mmreconstructed States should do to be 
d to representation in Congress, did we 
t by the last clause of that act say in effect 
at, if they did what we there provided, and 
‘Congress should approve of what they might 
nder that act, they should be admitted to 
fepresentation in Congress? We did say that. 
, shall we keep the word of promise to the 

and break it to the hope?” 
fr. Whittemore, of South Carolina, moved 
fn the first section of this bill, at the 
of the forms of oath therein recited, the 

owing: 


And any person who shall falsely take either of the 
esaid cathe or affirmations shall be deemed guilty 


, and shall suffer the pains and penalties 

, and may be tried, convicted, and punished 

therefor by the Circuit Court of the United States for 

the district in which said crime was committed ; and 

the jurisdiction of said court shall be sole and exclu- 
sive for the purpose aforesaid, 


The question was taken, and it was decided 
as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, 
Bowles, Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, 
Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Roderick R. 
Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, Amasa 
Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Conger, 
Cowles, Cullom, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, 
Duval, ‘Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fish- 
er, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton Le 
Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoar. Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll; 
Jenckes, Judd, Kelley, Kellogg Kelsey, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Lo an, hridge, 


Berard, McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, Mercur, 
Eliakim H. Moore Sess H. Moore William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, 
ONeill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Pe- 
ters, Phelps, Pomeroy Prosser, Roots, Sanford, Sar- 
t, Schenck, Scofie d, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, 
Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William. J. Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
aay ‘affe, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Van. Horn, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, m. 
B. Washburn, Wheeler, Whittemore, Willard, Will- 
iams, John T, Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—123. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 
Banks, Barnum, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, De- 
weese, Dickinson, Dockery Dox, Eldrid: e, Farns- 
worth, Fox, Getz, Go y Greene Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hambleton, amill, Hawkins, Heaton, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, Mayham 
McCormick, McNeeley, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack? 
Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Schu- 
er, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Stra- 
r, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trimble, 
an Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Welker, Wells, 
Engene M. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Wood- 
ward—70. 
| Nor Vorrye—Messrs. ‘Allison, Benjamin F, But- 
ler, Crebs, Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alexan- 
4 oer H. a pan I. 4 pnes, a ee hn 
‘TIsse ‘olan awy er, errod, Stric an 
tie ie 
, So the amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu 
i. thereof the following: 
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Whereas the people of Virginia have adopted a 
constitution republican in form, and have in all re- 
spects conformed tothe requirements of the act of 

ongress entitled ‘* An act authorizing the submis- 
sion of the constitutions of Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas, to a vote of the people, and authorizing the 
election of Stave officers provided by the said consti- 
tutions, and members of Congress,’ approved April 
10, 1869: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Ssnate and House of esent~ 
atives of the United States of America in Vongress 
assembled, That the said State of Virginia is entitled 
to representation in the Congress of the United States. 


The question was taken, and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yzxas—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 
Banks, Barnum, Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
bre} M. Brooks, James brooks, Buckley, Bur- 
chard, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, 
Dawes, Deweese, Dickinson, Dockery, Dox, El- 
dridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Fox, 
Gartield, Getz, Golladay, Greene, Griswold, Hai ht, 
Haldeman, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, 
Heaton Holman, Hooper, Ingersoll, Jenckes, John- 
son, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Knott, Laflin, Logan, 

hall, Mayham, McCarthy, McCormick, McNeely, 
Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, ungen, Nibluck, Orth, 
Peters, Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sanford, Schumaker, Slocum, Joseph 8 
Smith, Worthington ©. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Stra- 
der, Strong, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trim- 
ble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eu- 
gene M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Winans, Winches- 
ter, Witcher, Wood, and Woodward—98. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler Ames, Armstrong, Arnell, 
Asper, Beaman, Beatt; , Be jamin, Bennett, Benton, 
Boles, Bowen. Boyd, uck, Buftinton, Burdett, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cook, Con- 
ger, Cowles, Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, D er, 

la, Ferriss, Fisher, Gilfillan, Hamilton, Haw ey, 
Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, Judd, Kelley, Kelsey, 
Knapp, Lash Lawrence, Loughbrid e Maynard, 
McCrary, McGrew Mereur, Eliakim H. Moore, Wil- 
liam Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Myers, Negley, O'Neill, Packard, Packer, Paine, 
Palmer, Phelps, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sargent, 
Schenck Scofield Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A. 
Smith, William J. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Taffe Townsend, Twichell Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, 
Ward, Cadwalader C, Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, Willard, and 
Williams—95, 

Nor Vorrya—Messrs. Allison, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alexander H. Jones, 
Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Lynch, Morrissey, Poland 
Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sherrod, Strickland, and 
Wilkinson—17. » 

So the substitute of Mr. Bingham was 
adopted. ; 

The bill, as amended, was then ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. 

The question was upon the passage of the 
bill as amended, and it was decided in the 


- affirmative, as follows: 


Yxras—-Messrs. Adams, Ames, Archer, Armstrong, 
Axtell, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, Beaman, Beck, 
Benjamin, Bennett, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, Blair, 
George M. Brooks, James Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 
Bure , Burdett, Burr, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, 
Calkin, Churchill,’ Clinton L. Cobb, Cook, Conger, 
Cowles, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Dawes, Deweese, Dick- 
inson, Dockery, Dox, Duval, Dyer. Eldridge Fa 
worth, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Fox, Garfield, 
Getz, Gilfillan, Golladay, Greene, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Hawkins, 
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Hay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, Holman, Hooper, Inger- 
soll, Jenckes, Johnson, Judd, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketch- 
am, Kmott, Laflin, Lash, Logan, Marshall, Ma: ham, 
McCarthy, McCormick, Me rew, McNeely, Mercur. 
Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morgan, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Mungen, Myers, Nib- 
lack, Orth, Packard, Packer. Paine, Peters, Poland, 
Potter, Prosser, Randall, Reading Reeves, Rice, 
Rogers, Sanford, Sargent, Schenck, Schumaker. Sco- 
field, Porter Sheldon, Slocum, John A. Smith, Joseph 
S. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Starkweather, 
Stiles, Stone, Stoughton, Strader, Strong, Swann, 
Sweeney, Tanner, Tillman, Trimble,Twichell, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Auken, Van ‘trum Voorhees, William 
B. Washburn, Welker, Wells, Williams, Eugene M. 
Wilson, John T. Wilson, Winans, Winchester, 
Witcher, Wood, and Woodward—142. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Arnell, Asper, Beatty, 
Benton, Boles, Bowen, Boyd, Buffinton, Cessna, 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Coburn,Dickey, Dixon, Donley, 
Ela, Ferriss, Fisher, Hamilton Hawle , Hoar, Hoge, 
Kelley, Kelsey, Lawrence Loughri e, Maynard, 
McCrary, William Moore, Negley O'Neill, Palmer, 
Phelps, Pomeroy, Roots, Shanks, William J. Smith, 
William Smyth, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Taffe, 
Townsend, Ward, Cadwalader C, Washburn, Wheeler, 
Whittemore, and Willard—49, 

Nor Vormne--Messrs. Allison, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Cleveland, Davis, Hays, Hoag, Hotchkiss, Alex- 
ander H. Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Knapp; 
Lynch, Morrissey, Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sher- 
rod, Strickland, Van Horn, and Wilkinson—19. 


In the Senate, on January 19th, the bill 
from the House for the admission of Virginia 
was considered, and Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, offered the following proviso to be added 
to the bill: 


Provided, That before any member of the Legisla- 
ture of said State shall take or resume his seat, or any 
officer of said State shall enter upon the duties of his 
office, he shall take, subscribe, and file in the office ot 
the Secretary of State of Virginia, for permanent pres- 
ervation, an oath in the form following: ‘‘I,_—-——, 
do solemnly swear that I have never taken an oath 
as amember of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; so help me God; or such person shall in 
like manner take, subscribe, and file the following 
oath: ‘tI, —-——, do solemnly swear that I have 
by act of Congress of the United States, been relieve 
from the disabilities imposed upon me by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States; so help me God;”’ which oaths shall be taken 
before and certified by any officer lawfully author- 
ized to administer oaths. And any person who shall 
knowingly swear falsely in taking either of such 
oaths shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be 
punished therefor by imprisonment net less than one 
year and not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And 
in all trials for any violation of this resolution the 
certificate of the taking of either of said oaths, with 
proof of the signature of the party accused, shall be 
taken and held as conclusive evidence that such oath 
was regularly and lawfully administered by competent 
euenciy s And provided further, That every person, 
who shall neglect, for the period of thirty days next 
after the passage ofthis resolution, to take, subscribe 
and file such oath as aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
pe veces ali intents and purposes, to: have vacated 

is office. 


It was agreed to by the following vote: 
Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
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low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, 
Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, McDonald Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, | Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—45. y 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Ferry, 
Fowler, Hamilton, Kellogg, McCreery, Norton, Ross, 
Saulsbury, Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, 
and Vickers—16. 

Axssrent— Messrs. Cattell, Pool, Sprague, 
Yates—4. 


On January 20th, Mr. Drake, of Missouri, 
offered the following as an additional proviso 
to the bill: 

And provided further, That the State of Virginia 
is admitted to representation in oe as one of 
the States of the Union upon the following funda- 
mental condition: that the constitution of Virginia 
shall never be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the United States 
of the right to vote who are entitled to vote by the 
constitution herein recognized, except as a punish- 
ment for such crimes as are now felonies at common 
law, whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under laws equally applicable to all the inhabitants 
of said State: Provided, That any alteration of said 
constitution prospective in its effects may be made in 
regard to the time and place of residence of voters. 


This amendment was agreed to, on the 21st, 
by the following vote: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Chandler, Cragin, Drake, Ed- 
munds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, Kellogg, MeDonald, Morrill. of Vermont, 
Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Rice, Robertson, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wilson, 
and Yates—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Fenton, ig owler, 
Hamilton, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Ross, 
Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, 
Willey, and Williams—28, 

Axssent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, 
Pool, Schurz, and Sprague—6. 


Mr. Drake: ‘I offer the following turther 
amendment to the bill as an additional pro- 
viso: ; 

And provided further, That it shall never be law- 
ful for the said State to deprive any citizen of the 
United States, on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
office under the constitution and laws of said State, 
or upon any such ground to require of him an other 

ualifications for office than such as are required of 
all other citizens.”’ 

On the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, the yeas and nays were ordered; an 
being taken, resulted as follows: é 

Yras— Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Chandler, Drake, Edmunds, Gilbert, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, 
McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, 
Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Schurz, Spencer, Summer, Thayer, Wilson, and 
Yates—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, C Cole, 

erry, 


enter, Casserl 
Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Fenton, 
Fowler, Hamilton, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, 
Ross, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—29, 


and 


McCreery, 


1B 
it 


f 


‘resulte 


Anetyr—Messrs. Anthony, Cameron, Cattell 
. MeCreery, Pool, and Sprague—6. : 
~ So the amendment was agreed to, 


_ Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts: “I now move 
' ad the bill by adding: 
= provided further, That the constitution of 
shall ee be so amended or changed as to 
v ve any citizen or class of citizens of the United 
. sof the school rights and privileges secured by 
nstitution of said State.” 


“The Vice-President: “The question is on 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
- 


The vote being taken, resulted as follows ?™ 


Yeas—-Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
dow, Buckingham, Chandler, Cragin, Drake, Ed- 
munds, Gilbert. Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, MeDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Schurz, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wil- 

on, and Yates—3i. 
 Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, 
eas Relig rae in — bee Nye, 
Ross awyer, Scott, Sherm tewart, 
Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, ‘Trumbull,’ Vickers’ 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—29. 

Assent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, McCreery, 
Péol, and Sprague—5. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Morton: “I send now to the Chair a 
substitute for the preamble of the House bill.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which 
was, fo strike out the preamble of the bill, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 
_ Whereas the people of Virginia have framed and 
adopted a constitution of State I pe x prs which 
is republican; and whereas the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia elected under said constitution and in pursu- 
ance of the reconstruction acts of Congress has rati- 
fied the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States; and whereas the 
‘performance of these several acts in good faith was 
a condition precedent to the representation of the 
State in Congress: Therefore. 


.. The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

Yzeas—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Bucking Chandler, Cole, Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris 
Howard, Howe, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Scott, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—-39. 

Nays— Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Conkling, Corbett, Davis, Ferry, "powies: Hamilton, 
Kellogg, Norton, Nye, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stewart, 
eho Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, and War- 
ner—20. 

_Assent—Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, McCreery, 
Pool, Ross, and Sprague—6. 

. So the amendment to the preamble was 
agreed to. 

_ Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “As anxious 
as I have been for the restoration of Virginia 
to her rights, I cannot vote for an unconstitu- 
tional bill, at least one that I am clear in my 
own mind is unconstitutional, even to effect 
that purpose. The amendments that have 
been put on this bill to-day make it, in my 
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judgment, wes unconstitutional; and I shall, 
therefore, be compelled to vote against it.” 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: “I am 
constrained, also, to vote against this bill, and 
in one word my reason for it is this: I look 
upon it as a bill to exclude Virginia per etu- 

Ae being an equal State in this Union.” 

r. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “I have 

determined for the last hour not to vote for 
this bill. I would rather leave Virginia soli- 
tary and alone forever, as she is now, than 
consent to thus deprive her of her equal 
rights, She has been glorious in the past, 
and I will not degrade her now by my vote.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “One word, 
sir; not to detain the Senate. I came here 
with the oath upon my lips to sustain the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The ‘ United 
States’ means equal States united, and I never 
will consent that a member of this Union, es- 
pecially so glorious and respected a member 
as the State of Virginia, shall come into these 
Halls by my vote any thing else than the full 
peer and equal of any of the rest. For that 
reason I shall not yote in favor of her in- 
pina which is what this bill now provides 
or 


Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, with sincere sorrow I find myself in 
a position, by the action of this body to-day, 
where I shall be obliged to vote against this 
bill. As the Senator from Ohio has stated, the 
amendments made to it I regard as unconsti- 
tutional, and I decline to vote to place upon 
the State of Virginia these badges of conquest, 
of inferiority, and of insult.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with sincere regret that I am con- 
strained to cast my vote against this bill. I 
cannot, in justification to myself and the views 
I entertain, cast my vote in favor of it as it is 
now: presented to the consideration of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, said: “I have. 
never believed, sir, that Virginia was out of 
the Union. Therefore I decline to vote that 
she shall come into the Union. I would cheer- 
fully vote for the original proposition, that she 
is entitled to representation. My opinion is, 
that she has always been entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Union; but, clogged as this 
bill is with these unconstitutional provisions, 
I shall be obliged to vote in the negative.” 

Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘“‘ As the 
indulgence of the Senate seems to have been 

iven, in violation of the understanding, to 

enators.to explain the reasons of the vote 
they shall give on the passage of this bill, I 
avail myself of the courtesy of the Senate in 
that regard. I shall not wote for this bill, for 
the reason that I am unwilling to put upon 
the record my assent to the proposition that 
the Congress of the United States can make 
constitutions for any State.” 

The vote was then announced as follows: 

Yxas--Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
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low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Ohaging: rake, Edmunds, Fenton, 
Ferry, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howe, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, 
Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Tipton, Trumbull, War- 
ner, Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—47. 
Ays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 

Hamilton, Norton, aulsbury, Stockton, Thurman, 
and Vickers—10. 

Assent — Messrs. Cameron, Cattell 
Morrill of Vermont, Pool, Sprague, $ 
Thayer—8. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on January 24th, Mr. Farns- 
worth, of Illinois, said: “I propose to move 
that the House concur in the amendments of 
the Senate to this bill, not because I think that 
the amendments, if presented as an original 
question, ought to be adopted, for I would not 
under such circumstances vote for some of them. 
I think some of them are very bunglingly 
drawn, and will do more harm than good. But 
I shall make the motion because I think that 
to throw the question open to a sea of discus- 
sion again, and keep Virginia out from the rep- 
resentation which she is entitled to in Congress, 
would be a greater eyil than to adopt the 
amendments of the Senate and have an end of 
it. I make the motion to concur.” 

The amendments of the Senate were subse- 
quently concurred in by the following vote : 

Yuas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnel], Asper, Bailey, Banks, Beaman, Beatty Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham Blair Boles, 

owen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 
Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Clarke, Amasa 


McCreery 
umner, and 


Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, : 


Cowles, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dixon, Donley, Du- 
val, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss Ferry, Fink- 
elnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Hamilton, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, 
Hoge, Hoope,, ngersoll, Jenckes, Judd, Julian, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, 
Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, May- 
nard, McCarthy, McCrary. McGrew, liakim 

Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O'Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, Peters, Phelps, Po- 
land, Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, Sargent, 
Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel- 
don, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William J. 
Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe Tanner, Tillman, 
Townsend, Twichell, ‘Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, 


Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- - 


burn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkinson, 
Willard, Williams, John T. Wilson, and Winans—136, 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Bird, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, 
Crebs, Deweese, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, 
Gollada » Greene, Griswold, Haldeman, Hamble- 
ton, Hamill, Hawkins, Holman, Johnson, Thomas 
L. Jones, Kerr, Knott,, Marshall, Mayham, McCor- 
mick, McNeely, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice Boers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Slocum,’ Joseph §. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Strader, 
Swann, Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, 
Voorhees, Wells Ragin M. Wilson, Winchester, 
Wood, and Woodward—5s. 

Nor Vottre—Messrs. Barnum, Biggs, Churchill, 
Dickey, Dockery, Fox, Haight, Hays, Hoag, Hotch- 
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kiss, Alexander H. Jones, Morcur, Morrissey, Packer, 
Reading, and Witcher—16. i 


In the House, on February 3d, Mr. Butler, 
of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Re- 
construction, reported the following bill to ad- 
mit the State of Mississippi to representation 
in Congress : ‘ i 


An act to admit the State of Mississippi to representation 
in the Congress of the United States. $ 

Whereas the people of Mississippi have framed and 
adopted a constitution of State government which is 
republican; and whereas the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi elected under said constitution has ratified the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and whereas the per- 
formance of these ‘several acts in good faith is a con- 
dition precedent to the representation of the State 
in Congress: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives — United States of America in Congress asscm- 
bled, That the said State of Mississippi is entitled to 
representation in the Congress of the United States: 
Provided, That before any member of the Legisla- 
ture of said State shall take or resume his seat, or 
any officer of said State shall enter upon the duties 
of his office, he shall take, and subscribe, and file in 
the office of the Secretary of State of Mississippi, for 
permanent preservation, an oath or affirmation in 
the form followin g: “JT, ————, do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I have never taken an oath or affir- 
mation as a member of Congress, or as. an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State Legisla- 
ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State 
to support the Constitution of the United States, an 
afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; so help me God;’’ or under the pains and 
penalties of perjury, as the case may be; or such per- 
son shall in like manner take, subscribe, and file the 
following oath or affirmation: ‘‘ I, —-——, do sol- 
emnly swear or affirm that I have, by act of Con- 
gen of the United States, been relieved from the 

isabilities imposed upon me by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States ; 
so help me God;”’ or under the pains and penalties 
of perjury, as the case may be; which oaths or 
affirmations shall be taken before and certified by 
any officer lawfully authorized to administer oaths, 
And any person who shall knowingly swear or a 
falsely in taking either of such oaths or affirmations 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be pun- 
ished therefor by imprisonment not less than one 
year and not more than ten years, and shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000. And 
in all trials for any violation of this act the certifi- 
cate of the taking of either of said oaths or affirma- 
tions, with proof of the signature of the party accused, 
shall be taken and held as conclusive evidence that 
such oath or affirmation was regularly and lawfully 
administered by competent authority: And ided 
Surther, That every such person, who shall neglect, 
for the period of thirty days next after the passage 
of this act, to take, subscribe, and file such oath or 
affirmation as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken 
to all intents and purposes to have vacated his 
office: And provided further, That the State of Mis- 
sissippi is atimitted to representation in Congress as 
one of the States of the Union upon the following 
fundamental conditions: first, that the constitution 
of Mississippi shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the 
United States of the right to vote who are entitled to 
vote by the constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as are now felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have been duly 
convicted under laws equally Pe keep to all the 
inhabitants of said State: Provided, That any alter- 


inal —= nunca 


eh 


'- Bill to admit the State of Mississi 


, constitution, bros ective in its effects, 
in regard to the time and place of resi- 
oters: second, that it shall never be law- 
said State to deprive any citizen of the 
ited States,.on account of his race, color, or pre- 
us condition of servitude, of the right to hold 
under the constitution and laws of said State, 
on any such ground to require of him any other 
ualifications for office than such as are required of 
ii other citizens; third, that the constitution of 
ippi shall never beso amended or changed as 
deprive any citizen or class of citizens of the Uni- 
ed States of the school rights and privileges secured 
y the constitution of said State. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘This 
Dill, as members of the House will observe, if 
they have followed the reading, is exactly, 
word for word, the bill under which the State 
of Virginia was admitted to representation in 
3 Although some members of the 
Committee on Reconstruction, myself among 
the number, would have been glad to change 
the bill in some respects, yet the whole mat- 
ter having been so fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a precedent set in the case of Vir- 
ginia, it was thought, after mature deliberation 
in the committee, that it was best to admit Mis- 
sissippi, although she has an assured Republi- 
can majority and Republican representation, 
under the same conditions and with the same 
provisos as in the case of Virginia. 

“The only eualge in the billis the making 
provision for an affirmation as well as an oath, 
which in the case of Virginia was provided by 
a supplementary act, having been in the first 
instance omitted in consequence of an over- 


se t 
. Beck, of Kentucky: ‘I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, to be read, the amendment which 


I offer.” 


The Olerk read the amendment, which was 
shored in the nature of a substitute, as fol- 
ows: : 


i to representation in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Whereas the people of Mississippi have framed 
and adeipted a constitutional State government, which 
is republican in form; Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ete., That the said State of Missis- 
sippi is entitled to representation in the Congress of 
the United States. 


The previous question was seconded and the 
main question ordered, which was on agreeing 
to the substitute. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 


_ Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Axtell, Barnum, Beck, 
Biggs, Bird, Blair, James Brooks, Burchard, Burr, 

in, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, Deweese, Dickinson, 
Dockery, Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Fe , Fink- 
elnburg, Fitch, Garfield, Getz, Gibson, Golladay, 
Griswold, Haight, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Haw 
reg, Hay, Hill, Holman, Jenckes, Johnson, Thomas 
L. Jones a Pe Ketcham, Knott, Laflin, 
Lo, Marshall, r+ onary McCormick, McKenzie, 
McNeely, Milnes, Morgan, Niblack, Orth, Potter, 
Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Stiles, Stone, Strong, Swann, Sweeney, Tanner, 
Tillman, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voor- 
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hees, Wells, Rasene M. Wilson, Winans, Winches- 
ter, Witcher, ood, and Woodward—s3, 

Nays—Messrs, Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, Benja- 
min, Bennett, Benton Boles, Booker Boyd, George 
M. Brooks, Buck Buckler, Buffinton, Bur ett, Benja- 
min F. Butler, Roderick’ R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, 
Churchill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L, Cobb, 
Coburn, Con er, Cook, Cowles, Dickoy, Dixon, Don- 
ley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Ferriss, Hamilton, Hawley, 
Helin, Hoar, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Lynch, MoCrary, MeGrew, Mercur, 
Eliakim H, Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. Mor- 
rell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, ‘Negley, O’ Neill, 
Packard, Packer, Puine, Palmer, Peters, Phelps, 
Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, 
Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, 
John A, Smith, William J. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Taffe, Townsen , Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Van Horn, Ward, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn, Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkin- 
son, Willard, Williams, and John T. Wilson—100. 

ot Votiva— Messrs. Ames, Archer, Bailey, 

Bingham, Bowen, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Fisher, 
Fox, Gilillan, Greene Haldeman, Hays, Heaton, 
Ho ey Hooper, Hotchkiss Ingersoll Alexan- 
der H, Jones, Loughbridge Maynard McCarthy, 
Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mungen Poland, Por- 
ter, Roots, Sanford, Worthington C. Smith, Strader, 
Strickland, and Welker—35, 


So the substitute was rejected. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and, being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question on the passage of the bill was 
taken; and it was decided in the affirmative, 
as follows: 


Yxas— Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arm- 
strong, Arnell, Asper, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, 
Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, 
Booker, Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, 
Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin 
F, Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cake Cessna, Churech- 
ill, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, 
Conger, Cook, Cowles, CGullom, Davis, Dawes, De- 
weese, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, Paper, Duval, 
Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, 
Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton, Hawley, 
Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoge, Hooper, Jenckes, Judd, 
Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Loughbridge, Lyne 
Maynard, McCrary, McGrew, Me enzie, Mereur 
Milnes, Eliakim H.’ Moore, William Moore, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, 
O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Peters, 
Phelps, Platt, Pomeroy, Prosser, Ridgway, Roots, 
Sargent, Sawyer, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel- 
rok mar cape eldon, John A. Smith, William Smyth, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stough- 
ton, Strong, Taffe Tanner, Tillman, Townsend, 
Twichell, Tyner, Upson Van Horn, Ward, Cadwal- 
ader C. Washburn, William B. Washburn, Welker, 
Wheeler, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John T. Wilson, and Winans—134. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, Cox, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox Eldridge Getz Gibson, Golladay, 
Greene, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hamill, Hoar, 
Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, Kerr, Knott, 
Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McNeely, Morgan, 
Niblack, Palmer, Potter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, 
Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, Stiles, Stone, 
Strader, wann, Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, 
Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Winchester, Wood, 
and Woodward—56. 

Nor Vorryve—Messrs. Axtell, Bailey, Barnum, 
Fisher, Fox, Haldeman, Hawkins, Heys, Heaton, . 
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Hoag, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Alexander H, Jones, Mc- 
Carthy, Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mungen Poland, 
Porter, Sanford, Schenck, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Strick- 
land, Eugene M. Wilson, and Witcher—28, 


In the Senate, on February 10th, the House 
bill for the admission of Mississippi to repre- 
sentation in Congress was taken up for cousid- 
eration. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deem it incumbent on me, as the organ 
of the committee reporting this bill, to state to 
the Senate the condition of Mississippi at this 
time. In pursuance of the act which was 
passed in April last, authorizing the President 
of the United States to submit the constitu- 
tions of .Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, to a 
vote of the people, and to submit them either 
in whole, or to submit separate clauses of the 
various constitutions, as he should think prop- 
er, to a vote of the people, the constitution 
formed by a convention of the people of the 
State of Mississippi was submitted to the vot- 
ers of that State on the 30th of November, 
1869, and four clauses of that constitution 
were submitted separately to the voters of the 
State. Of the four clauses submitted, three 
were rejected and one was retained. 

“T will read to the Senate the separate 
clauses which were submitted to the voters of 
that State, and then will give the vote upon 
adopting or rejecting them, so that the Senate 
will see exactly what was submitted to the 
voters of the State, what was left out, and 
what was retained in the constitution. I have 
the constitution here, which, however, was 
passed upon by Congress at its session in April 
last. Congress was satisfied with the consti- 
tution at that time, and directed it to be sub- 
mitted in the manner I have already stated. 
The first of the distinct clauses which were 
submitted by the President to a separate vote 
was a part of section three of article seven. 
It is a part of the oath that the constitution re- 
quired to be taken by the voters. It reads as 
follows: 

That I am not disfranchised in any of the pro- 
visions of the acts known as the reconstruction acts 
of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses, and that 
Ladmit the political and civil canner of all men; 
so help me God; Provided, That if Congress shall at 
any time remove the disabilities of any person dis- 
franchised in the said reconstruction acts of the said 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses; and the Legis- 
lature of this State. shall coneur:therein, then so 
much of this oath, and so much only, as refers to the 

. Said reconstruction acts shall not be required of such 
person so pardoned to entitle him to be registered. 
_ “The vote upon the adoption or rejection of 
that oath ‘which I have just read to the Senate 
was, in favor of retaining it, 2,206; for its re- 
jection, 87,874. It was rejected, the Senate 
will observe, by an almost unanimous vote of 
the voters of the State of Mississippi. Section 
five of the same article was also submitted toa 
separate vote. That section declares: 

No person shall be eligible to any office of profit 
or trust, civil or military, in this State, who, as a 
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member of the Legislature, voted for the call of the 
convention that passed the ordinance of secession, 
or who, as a delegate to any convention, voted for or 
signed any ordinance of secession, or who gaye vol- 
untary aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement 
to persons engaged in armed hostility to the United 
States, or who accepted or attempted to exercise the 
functions of any office, civil or military, under any 
authority or pretended government, authority, pow- 
er, or constitution, within the United States hostile 
or inimical thereto, except. all persons who aided re- 
construction by voting for this convention, or who 
have continuously advocated the assembling of this 
convention, and shall continuously and in good faith 
advocate the acts of the same; but the Legislature 
may remove such disability : Provided, That nothing 
in this section, except voting for or signing the or- 
dinance of secession, shall be so construed as to ex- 
clude from office the private soldier of the late so- 
called Confederate States army. 1nG 

“The vote upon the adoption of that clause 
of the constitution was 2,390 in its favor, and 
against it 87,253; so it will be seen that this 
proscriptive provision, prohibiting the holding 
of office by persons who had been engaged in 
the rebellion, was voted down by the decisive 
vote of 87,000 to 2,000. 

‘Section five of article twelve of the con- 
stitution was also submitted to a separate vote. 
That section is in these words: 

The credit of the State shall not be pledged or 
loaned in aid of any person, association, or corpora- 
tion; nor shall the State hereafter become a stock- 
holder in any corporation or association. 

“The vote upon that was, in favor of retain- 
ing it, 70,427; against it, 20,834; so that the 
provision remains as a part of the constitution. 

“ A part of the oath prescribed in the twen- 
ty-sixth section of article twelve of the con- 


stitution for members of the Legislature and 
State officers was also submitted to a separate _ 


vote by direction of the President. The part 
thus submitted reads as follows: 


That I have never, as a member of any convention, 
voted for or signed any ordinance of secession ; that 


I have neyer, as a member of any State Legislature, — 


voted for the call of any convention that passed any 
such ordinance. 
“The vote upon that clause was, in favor of 
its retention, 2,170, and against it, 88,444; so 
that this proscriptive provision was also re- 
jected by an almost unanimous vote. These 
were the four separate clauses which were 
submitted to the people of that State, three of 
which were rejected, and the one prohibiting 
the pledging of the credit of the State to cor- 
porations was retained. The vote upon the 
residue of the constitution was: in favor of its 
adoption, 103,735, and against it, 9,955; mak- 
ing a total vote of 114,690, Less than 10,000 
out of the entire number voted against the 
constitution which is now presented as the 
constitution of Mississippi. So it will be seen 
that Mississippi comes here with a constitution 
ratified by an almost unanimous vote, and the 
proscriptive features which were put into the 
constitution by the convention which assem- 


bled have been voted out of it by, I am happy . . 


to say, a very decisive vote. I think that we 
owe much ofthe good feeling which now existsin 


if 
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the State of Missiasppl to the liberality of her 
citizens in rejecting those proscriptions which 
the convention had sought to put upon the 
voters and upon the right to hold office in that 
__ “The House of Representatives has passed 
‘a bill which is a copy in so many words of the 
bill recognizing the State of Virginia as enti- 
tled to representation, except that it applies 
to the State of Mississippi, and except also that 
‘it provides that the oaths required by it may 


‘be affirmations where persons are conscien- 


tiously scrupulous about taking oaths. It will 
be remembered by the Senate that we passed 
a supplemental bill in the case of Virginia to 
correct the omission in the original bill, so 
that this is precisely the bill that was passed in 
reference to the State of Virginia, now sought 
to be applied to the State of Mississippi. The 
House of Representatives, it will be remem- 
dered, passed a bill for the recognition of the 
State of Virginia in the simplest form, simply 
declaring that the State of Virginia was en- 
titled to representation in Congress, but the 
Senate thought proper to attach conditions. 
The Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
resolution for the admission of the State of 
Virginia, also in its simplest form, and the 
opinion of the Judiciary Committee now is 
that these conditions ought not to be attached 
to any State. 
“It is believed by that committee that Con- 
has no authority to impose such condi- 
tions ; that they have no binding efficacy ; that 
their effect is evil, and evil only ; and that it is 
keeping up a distinction in regard to the States 
which can do no good, and may do much harm. 
It is totally inconsistent with the action in the 
State of Mississippi, the voters of that State 
having acted liberally. They have struck out 
the proscriptive provisions in their constitu- 
tion; they have organized their State peace- 
fully. The condition of affairs in the State of 
Mississippi, so far as I know—and I have taken 
some pains to inquire—is as favorable to peace 
and good order as in any of the late rebel 
States, perhaps more so, and it is owing, in 
my judgment, to the liberal policy which has 
been pursued there. 
_ “Why, then, it may be asked, should condi- 
tions be imposed upon the State of Mississippi 
when she is recognized as entitled to represen- 
tation in this body? ~ Does anybody suppose 
that the State of Mississippi is going back? 
Does apres spore that a State organized 
as the State of eunpee is, and under the 
influences that she has been organized under, 
is going back and going to change her consti- 
tution and make it oppressive upon any por- 
tion of her people? Is there any thing in the 
character of the delegation which Mississippi 
has elected and sent to the two Houses of 
Congress, is there any thing in the character of 
her Legislature, is there any thing in the char- 
acter of the officials of that State in any re- 
spect, to warrant the belief or the suggestion 
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that she may not be trusted with the powers 
of a full-grown State as well as the State of 
Illinois or any other State in the Union? 

“I do not propose to argue this question. I 
believe that when a State is entitled to repre- 
sentation in this Union, and becomes one of 
the States of the Union, it is a full and com- 
plete State, with all the rights in all respects 
of every other State. I want the State of 
Mississippi here as a full-grown State. I want 
its representatives to stand up in the Congress 
of the United States as the representatives of 
a coequal State of the Union, and not of an 
inferior and subordinate State, or a State with 
conditions imposed upon it not imposed upon 
the other States of the Union. 

“‘ This is the opinion of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and hence they have reported back 
the House bill with a recommendation to strike 
out the whole of these conditions, and every 
thing except the single provision declaring the 
State of Mississippi entitled to representation 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘I do not 
want to open the question now as to what our 
powers are in imposing conditions, It has 
been fairly demonstrated, I think, on this floor, 
that we have the power to impose these cou- 
ditions, as they are called, and I do not cavil 
about, names; that the thing we have put 
into the statute with regard to’ Virginia, she 
having chosen to come in under it, binds her, 
I think that may be demonstrated. I think it 
has been demonstrated, I know some Senators 
do not think so. Very well. We have applied 
it to her, not in order to make her unequal, as 
she is not; not in order to make her subordi- 
nate, as she is not; but in order to make per- 
petual within her territory that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that she shall have 
a republican form of government all the time, 
and that she shall, not turn her back upon us 
this year or next year or fifty years hence, and 
undertake to make progress in a retrogressive 
direction. 

“This is only one of the means which the 
nation has, which the founders of the nation 
intended it should have, of securing liberty 
and equal rights and public progress in every 
one of the States; and I fail to see the force 
of the argument which goes to maintain that 
to do that by appropriate and legitimate means 
of legislation, in making a compact with a 
State when she comes in, or imposing a consti- 
tution on her when she comes in, is making her 
unequal, She is equally bound by the express 
letter of the law and by the Constitution to 
maintain republican institutions. She has no 
right at any time to disfranchise any portion of 
her people who are voters. We should have 
aright without such conditions, I agree and 
maintain, to interfere, and it would’ be our 
highest duty to execute and exercise that right. 

“But these States are in a peculiar condi- 
tion. They have cost the nation innumerable 
lives, a great waste of blood and treasure, and 
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we are endeavoring to restore order, to secure 
private rights to the rebels as well as to the 
Union men. Weare not undertaking to set up 
one law for one class of people and another 
for another, but we are only endeavoring to 
maintain equal security and equal privileges in 
those States. 

“Now, is it not wise, as a matter of precau- 
tion, to say to these very people, in the lan- 
guage of my friend from Illinois, who haye 
shown so unanimous a disposition to restore 
themselves to a friendly condition of progres- 
sive republicanism: ‘We accept you in the 
same spirit in which you come; and, feeling 
that your spirit is both generous and genuine, 
we apply to you the same guarantees and tests 
that we have to others?’ Now, if the people 
of Mississippi are sincere, they will accept it 
without any complaint whatever ; if the people 
of Mississippi are not sincere, these conditions 
and limitations imposed upon them are the very 
things that their condition absolutely requires 
of us. If the condition there is, as I do not 
doubt it is, as the Senator from Illinois thinks, 
they will not feel that they are imposed upon 
or insulted, or coerced in any unfriendly spirit 
by finding in the bill as to them the very same 
provisions that are in bills as to all their sister 
rebellious and restored States, every one of 
them. 

‘Now, I do not want to go into this ‘argu- 
ment any more than my friend does. I only 
wish to state the view that I entertain, as one 
member of the committee, of the high propri- 
ety of standing by the House bill.” 

Mr. Norton, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, like the Senator from Vermont, I do not 
care to open up the discussion of the questions 
incident to the admission of these States, and 
those questions that have been discussed in the 
Virginia and Georgia bills; but, at the risk of 
taking up the time of the Senate, I would wish 
again to call the attention of the Senate to the 
provisions of the Constitution. I know how 
much it is slighted, and how lightly it is treated 
here; but I would wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the provisions of the 
Constitution. I quote its words : 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State. 

“And, when that provision of the Constitu- 
tion has its legitimate operation and force, a 
State of this Union is entitled, not by the law 
which you now propose to pass, not by the 
provisions of this bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, but by the Constitution itself, to rep- 
resentation and to two Senators upon this 
floor. Congress may admit new States, but, 
when they are admitted, they are States like 
other States, and all upon an equal footing in 
every respect whatever. 

“This bill, as reported by the committee, I 
do not object to, because it is an effort of the 
majority in the Senate to preserve their con- 
sistency, and by it they declare that the State 
of Mississippi is entitled to representation in 


Congress. Sir, if Mississippi, is a State in this 
Union, she is entitled to her representation in 
this body by virtue of the provisions of the 
Constitution, and not by this act. If Missis- 
sippi is a State in this Union, she is entitled to 
two Senators upon this floor, just as much as 
any other State, Minnesota, Illinois, Vermont, 
or Ohio; and she has the right to it by virtue 
of the provisions of the Constitution, and not 
because you pass this act. 

** True, I am not objecting to the passage of 
the bill reported by the committee, declaring 
‘that the State of Mississippi is entitled to 
representation in the Congress of the United 
States;’ but I do object to this continual thrust- 
ing in the face of the Senate and country the 
fact that the majority in this body deem it 


‘necessary to preserve their consistency-—con- 


sistency with their reconstruction acts and the 
measures that have been passed with reference 
to the restoration of the Southern States. Pre- 
cedents are referred to—the precedents of the 
laws admitting the other States. Conditions 
have been applied to them, and, it is said, be- 
cause we did it with them, why not do it with 
Mississippi; because we made fundamental con- 
ditions for the other States, why not for Mis- 
sissippi; and why not for Texas when she 
shall apply for admission? Sir, it is these 
precedents and the attempt to preserve politi- 
cal and party consistency that have brought to 
us all this trouble. 

‘*T shall not go into a discussion of the pol- 
icy of these reconstruction measures, but I do 
say, and I put it now to the Senate, that the 
whole difficulty you have had in your recon- 
struction was that you wanted to preserve 
your consistency, and have not adapted your 
legislation to the wants and necessities practi- 
cally of the people of these States. You say 
that they are not reconstructed or restored to 
their practical relations to the General Goy- 
ernment until you have admitted them to rep- 
resentation, making the existence of the State 


‘depend upon the fact whether it has represen- 


tation in Congress. If they have Representa- 
tives in the other House and Senators upon 
this floor, then, you say, they are States. But, 
sir, the fact of their right to representation in 
the other House and here depends upon wheth- 
er they are States independent of their repre- 
sentation. 

“ Now, if Mississippi is a State in this Union, 
she is entitled, not under your law, but under 
the Constitution, to representation; and the 
qualification, election, and returns of the mem- 
bers are the only questions for you. If Missis- 
sippi is a State in the Union, she is entitled, 
without your law, without your act, to repre- 
sentation upon this floor, and upon the other. 
I shall vote for this bill, because I choose to 
let. all your reconstruction acts go. I care 
nothing for the preservation of your consist- 
ency in these matters; but I so vote for the 
purpose of bringing these States back to their 
proper practical relations to the General Gov- 
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ernment; and, so far as they inform us it is 
ary to bring prosperity, peace, law, and 
to those States, I prefer to do what Tean 
r it about.” 
Willey, of West Virginia, moved toamend 
by striking out the third proviso, and insert- 
og as follows : pitt 
«hat so much of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An 
to admit the State of Virginia to representation 
the Congress of the United States,” approved Jan- 
26, 1870, as declares that Virginia is admitted to 
ntation upon certain fundamental conditions 
onin expressed, be, and the same is hereby, re- 


of 


- Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘The 
argument for State rights proceeds on a mis- 
apprehension. Nobody doubts the right of a 
State to local self-government, through which 
are supplied the opportunities of political edu- 
cation, and also of local administration adapted 
precisely to local wants. This is the peculi- 
arity of our national system, wherein it differs 
especially from the centralized imperialism of 
France. But, while recognizing the State as 
the agency for all matters properly local, it 
must not be allowed to interfere with those 
other matters, being rights and duties, which 
are not local but universal. 

“Now, sir, nothing can be clearer than that 
the equal rights of all must be placed under 
the safeguard of one uniform law, which shall 
be the same in all parts of the nation—the 
same in Charleston and New Orleans as in 
Boston and Chicago. It is absurd to suppose 
that the rights of the citizen can differ in dif- 
ferent States. They must be the same in all 
the States; but this can be consummated only 
by the national authority. Therefore, on 

unds of reason, I repel that pretension of 
tate rights which would take this just prerog- 

ative from the nation. Understand me, sir, I 
do not seek to centralize, but to nationalize, 
The partisans of State rights, in their efforts 
to decentralize, would denationalize. In the 
name of local self-government they would over- 
throw the nation. 

“Tf I am asked where I find these national 
powers, I answer that they are in those two 
great title-deeds of the Republic, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the national Consti- 
tution. Whether viewed apart or togetlier, 
these two are one and the same; but the two 
reénforce each other. The Declaration of 
Independence finds proper machinery for its 
great purposes in the national Constitution, 
while the national Constitution is explained, 
invigorated, and elevated, by the Declaration 
of Independence. By the national Constitu- 
tion, the nation is bound to assure a repub- 
lican government to all the States, thus giving 
to Congress the plenary power to fix the defi- 
hition of such a government; but by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the fundamental 
elements of this very definition are supplied 
in terms from which there can be no appeal. 
By this Declaration it is solemnly announced, 
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first, that all men are equal in rights; and, 
secondly, that just government stands only on 
the consent of the governed. Other things 
may fail, but these cannot, Whenever Con- 
gress is called to maintain a republican gov- 
ernment, it must be according to these uni- 
versal, irreversible principles. The power to 
maintain necessarily implies all ancillary pow- 
ers of prevention and precaution, so that 
republican government may be assured. All 
these powers are essentially national, and not 
local. They belong to the nation, and not to 
the State. 

“So long as slavery existed, this definition 
was impossible. State rights were set up 
against human rights; but with the death of 
slavery, followed by the extinction of the re- 
bellion, this definition takes its just place 
in our national system. Therefore, whatever 
tends to maintain a republican government 
and to place it beyond assault; whatever tends 
to maintain the great principles declared at 
our birth as a nation—all this is constitutional. 
As well deny that the sun shines; as well with 
puny arm attempt to drag the sun from the 
sky. Still it shines. God be praised, the day 
has passed when State rights can be exalted 
above human rights! 

“Tt is for Congress to determine, in its dis- 
cretion, how republican government shall’ be 
maintained. Whatever it does in this regard, 
whether by general law, or by condition or 
limitation on States, is plainly constitutional 
beyond all question. All isin the discretion of 
Congress, which may select the ‘means’ by 
which this great guarantee shall be performed. 
It is a guarantee by the express text of the 
Constitution, and it must be performed. In se- 
lecting the means, Congress cannot hesitate at 
any requirement calculated.to secure the benefi- 
cent result. By condition precedent, by con- 
dition subsequent, by prohibitory legislation, 
by legislation acting directly on the States or 
the people—by each and all of these, Congress 
may act, bearing in mind always the great defi- 
nition supplied by our fathers, which must be 
maintained at all hazards. 

“Tt is vain to say that our fathers did not 
intend this great power and foresee its exercise. 
There it is in the Constitution, clear and com- 
manding, and there is the great definition in the 
Declaration of Independence, clear and com- 
manding. If our fathers did not fully appre- 
ciate their mighty act, neither did the barons 
at Runnymede when they obtained Magna 
Charta, the perpetual landmark of English 
rights: The words of the poet are again ful- 
filled: ‘ They builded better than they knew.’ 
But they did build. They built this vast tem- 
ple of republican liberty, and enjoined upon 
Congress its perpetual safeguard, ‘any thing 
in the constitution or the laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding;’ and, sir, by the 
oath which you have taken to support the Con- 
stitution, are you bound to watch and protect 
this vast temple. The recent war has had its 
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losses, terrible and afflicting. It has had its 
gains also. First among these gains. is that 
interpretation of the Constitution which makes 
us a nation; and places the equal rights of all 
under the protection of the national power, 
being nothing less than the fulfilment of the 
early promises of the fathers. Too slowly has 
this been accomplished ; but it is accomplished 
at last, and it is our duty to see that these 
promises are in no respect neglected, and that 
the republic, one and indivisible, dedicated to 
human rights, and an example to mankind, -is 
upheld in every part of our wide-spread coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said; ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, human rights and the liberties of this peo- 
ple are safer retained by the people themselves 
and at home than they are conferred upon 
any imperial central government, 

‘Human rights, thank God! in this land do 
not depend upon the Congress of the United 
States; and this is a modern and a false idea 
of our Government, that the Congress of the 
United States is the great centre of the liber- 
ties of this people. The Congress of the United 
States is composed of but the servants of the 
sovereign people; and the liberties of this peo- 
ple, if preserved at all, are to be preserved by 
the people themselves. This is a limited Goy- 
ernment; and the further you take from the 
people the power that is in their own hands, 
the more danger there is of overturning their 
liberties. All government is an evil. It were 
better that all power were retained by the peo- 
ple themselves, if it were possible; but in a 
great country like this the people cannot all 
assemble together to establish the necessary 
rules for the protection of person and prop- 
erty; and hence they have adopted a repre- 
sentative form of government.. That is what 
republican government means—a _represent- 
ative government; and the further the power 
is taken from the people the greater the danger 
is that their liberties will be encroached upon. 
It is the system of local organizations, school- 
district organizations, township organizations, 
county organizations, State organizations, and 
the division of powers among them, that is to 
familiarize our people with the mode of doing 
public business and with the character of their 
Government, and to preserve its free institu- 
tions; and it is better that there should be re- 
served as near the people as possible all powers, 
so that they surrender up enough to preserve 
the peace of society and protect the persons and 
the property of the citizens. 

* This Federal Government is a Government 
of limited powers... The people have conferred 
upon it a few powers of a national character, 
and they supposed that their local State gov- 
ernments were the safest depositories for the 
protection of the great mass of the rights of 
the citizen. They have never surrendered them 
to the Federal Government, but they have sur- 
rendered to this Federal Government certain 
powers necessary for national purposes; and 
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we are not to be told, because we deny the om- 
nipotence of Congress, that therefore we are. 
opposed to human rights! Why, sir, it would 
be a surrender of human rights to imperial 
centralized government if the people of this 
country should ever consent to surrender up, all 
their rights of liberty to the central Govern- 
ment here at Washington, the farthest removed. 


from them of any Government established in. 


this country.” ss 
The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from West. 
Virginia,” . 
The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: a. oe 
Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Conkling, Davis, 
Ferry, Fowler, Hamilton, Johnston, Kellogg, Mc- 
Creery, Nye, Ross, Saulsbury, ew? bes "Bp. rague, 
Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Trum ull, ickers, 
Warner, Willey, and Williams—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Abbott, pam | 


Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Chan 


ler, Cole, Cragin, 


Drake, Edmunds en. Pore acy Hamlin, Harlan, 


Harris, Howard, Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertsen, Scott, Spencer, Sum- 
ner, Thayer, Tipton, Wilson, and Yates—36, ._- 

Axrsent—Messrs. Carpenter, Cattell, Corbett, 
Howe, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Schurz, ant 
Sherman—9. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question recurs 
on the amendment reported by the Committee 
on theJudiciary, to strike out all of the bill after 
the words ‘ United States,’ in line four, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been, ordered,” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Cole, Conkling, 
Davis, Fenton, Ferry; Fowler, Hamilton, Johnston, 
Kellogg, McCreery, Morrill of Maine, Ross, Sauls- 
bury, Raw er, Scott, Sprague, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, Warner, Wil- 
ley, and Williams—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott,Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Bucking hare, Camatre Chandler Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, Howard, 
Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Spencer, Sumner, Thayer, Wilson, and Yates 


Apsent—Messrs. Carpenter, Cattell, Corbett, 
Howe, Lewis, Norton, Patterson, Schurz, and Sher- 
man—9. 


- So the amendment was rejected. ie he 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and 
was read the third time, 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, 
Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan Harris, Howard, Howe, 
Howell, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Morton Nye, Osborn, Patterson, 
Pomeroy, ‘Pool, Pratt, sey, Riec, Robertson, 
Ross, Ravel Seott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, 
Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—50. . 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
Hamilton, Johnston, McCreery, Saulsbury, Stockton, 
Thurman, and Vickers—11. . & Eaitzons 
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Messrs. Carpentor, Cattell, Ferry, Lewis 
Norton, Schurz, and Shotmen ws f 
So the bill was passed. 


. Butler, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
e on Reconstruction, reported a bill (H. R. 
1536) to admit the State of Texas to rep- 
ntation in the Oongress of the United 

; which was read a first and second 


Mr. Butler: “Before the bill is read, I wish 

to that it is precisely the Virginia and 

ssippi bills, with the single addition of 

a provision that the passage of this bill shall 

ot affect the original conditions under which 
Texas was annexed to the United States.” 

“Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: “I offer the 

owing as a substitute for the bill: 


Whereas the State of Texas has a constitution of 
State government recog in form: Therefore, 
Bes it enacted, ete., 


hat the said State of Texas is 
entitled to representation inthe Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 


‘My only reason for offering this substitute 
is, that gentlemen on the Republican side, who 
agree with me substantially in the view which 
I take with reference to this measure, were 
absent this morning from the committee; and 
hence I have submitted this proposition that 
the House may pass upon it. It is precisely 
the same which has heretofore been submitted 
to the House in the cases of Virginia and 
Mississippi by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bingham) and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Farnsworth). We were this morning called 
upon by the chairman of the committee to 
report in favor of the admission of Texas; and 
a statement, which I have no doubt was true, 
was made by him that Texas had adopted the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth constitu- 
tional amendments, and had complied with all 
the terms and conditions of every act passed 
by Congress relative to that State. This being 
so, and there being no complaint or intimation 
that she has ever shown any symptoms of bad 
faith in reference to congressional legislation, 
it occurred to me that if we intend to admit 
her as a State on equal terms with all the 
other States we ought to say so; our act of 
admission ought to contain simply that decla- 
ration. be 

“T believe that’ Texas has always been a 
State, and therefore these facts do not influence 
my action. She has now, as everybody admits, 
a republican form of government. Her consti- 
tution, from whatever stand-point it may be 
viewed, is all that can be required of her. In 
view of these facts, the State is entitled to rep- 
resentation in Congress. If Oongress should 
hereafter undertake to exercise any power over 
the State in consequence of any default which 
she may hereafter commit, it will be upon such 
acase as would justify a similiar exercise of 

wer with regard to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Mansechusetts, orany other State. When that 
question arises, if it ever should arise, it will 
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present itself as an original question. Such an 
exercise of jurisdiction by Congress would in- 
volve a power which of course I deny, unless 
the State should cease to have a republican 
form of government, which I do not anticipate, 
But, sir, everybody admits that the State of 
Texas has complied with every condition which 
has been imposed upon her, and that her con- 
stitution is as thoroughly republican as that of 
any State in the Union. It-has always seemed 
to me that every condition which Congress may 
seek to impose on a State upon its admission 
into the Union is void; that any State admitted 
to the Union must come in upon an equality 
with all the other States. Therefore [ have 
offered a substitute embracing a simple propo- 
sition which, I think, should commend itself to 
the judgment of gentlemen even on the Repub- 
lican side of the House,” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and it was decided. 
in the negative, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
Blair, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Dickinson, 
ich Dox, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Getz, Gris- 
wold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Mayham, McCormick, 
McKenzie, McNeely, Morgan, ungen Niblack, Pot- 
ter, Randall, Reading, Reeves, Rice id ‘ay, Rogers, 
Schumaker, Sherrod, Slocum, Stiles tone, Swann, 
Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, 
Eugene M. Wilson, and Wood—52. 

Nays—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Beaman, Beatty, 
Benjamin, Boles Booker, Boyd, George M. Brooks, 
Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burdett, Benjamin F, But- 
ler, Roderick R. Butler, Cessna, Clarke, Amasa Cobb, 
Coburn, vonaer Cook, Covode Pouley; Duval, Fer- 
riss, Ferry, inkelnburg, Hamilton arris, Hawley, 
Heaton, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alex- 
ander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Lough- 
ridge, Lynch, Maynard, McCarthy, McCrary, Mc- 
Grew, McKee, William Moore, Morphis. Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, O'Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Pearce, Peters, 
Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser. Roots Sanford, 
Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lione 
A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, Wil- 
liam J. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Ste- 
venson, Stokes, Stoughton, trickland, Strong, Taffe, 
Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van 
Horn, Ward Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. 
Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, 
Williams, and Winans—105. 

' Nor Vorrye—Messrs. Ames, Axtell, Bailey, Bar- 
num, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, Bowen, Burchard, 
Cake, Churehill, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, 
Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, 
Dyer, Ela, Fisher, Fitch, Fox, Garfield, Gibson, 
Gilfillan, Hale, Hambleton, Hays, H 
Hotchkiss, Thomas L. Jones, Kellogg, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Marshall, 
Mercur, Milnes, Eliakim H.*Moore, Jesse H. Moore, 
Morrissey, Platt, Porter, Joseph S. Smith, Worthing- 
ton C. Smith, Stevens, Strader, Sweeney, Tanner, 
Van Wyck, John T. Wilson, Winchester, Witcher, 
and Woodward—63, : 

_ So the substitute was rejected. 

On the passage of the bill, the vote was as 
follows: 

Yeas—Messrs.. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, 
Beaman, Beatty Benjamin, Blair, Boles, Booker, 
Bowen, Boyd, George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, 


oge, Hooper, 
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Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Cul- 
lom, Dawes, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Farnsworth, 
Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch, Garfield, Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, 
Hoar, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, 
Julian, pone Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Laflin, 
Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, Maynard, McCarthy, 
McGrew, McKee, McKenzie William Moore, Morphis, 
Daniel J, Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, Negley, 
O'Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Pearce, Peters, 
Phelps, Poland, Pomeroy, Prosser, Rid, way, Roots, 
Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Sweeney, Taffe, Till- 
man, Townsend Twichell, Tyner, oA sa Van Horn, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John T. Wilson; and Winans—129. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Dickinson, Dox, El- 
dridge, Getz, Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamill, 
Holman, Johnson, Kerr, Knott, Mayham, MeCor- 
mick, McNeely, Morgan, Niblack Potter, Randall, 
Reading, Reeves, Rice, Rogers Schumaker, Sher- 
rod, Slocum, Stiles, Stone, trader, Swann, Trimble, 
Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Eugene 
M. Wilson, and Wood—45. 

Nor Vorrra—Messrs. Ames, Axtell, Bennett, Ben- 
ton, Bingham, Cleveland, Clinton L. Cobb, Cowles, 
Cox, Crebs, Davis, Dickey, Dixon, Dyer, Ela, Fisher, 


Fox, Gibson, Gilfillan, Hambleton, Hawkins, Hays, 
Hoge, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Thomas L. Jones, Knapp, 
Lash, Lawrence, Marshall, McCrary, Mercur, Milnes, 


Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Morrissey, Mun- 
en, Palmer, Platt, Porter, Joseph 8. Smith, Tanner, 
an Wyck, Winchester, Witcher, and W oodward—46, 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on March 29th, the bill from 
the House was reported without amendment. 
Mr, Sherman, of Ohio, moved to strike out 
the following proviso: 


Provided further, That this act shall not affect in 
any manner the conditions and guarantees upon 
bsg the State of Texas was annexed and admitted 
as a State. 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill 
passed by the following vote: 


Yxas — Messrs. Abbott, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, Hamlin, 
Harlan, arris, Howard, Howell, Lewis, McDonald, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, 
Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—47. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Hamil- 
ton, Johnston, McCreery, Norton, Saulsbury, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, and Vickers—11. 

. Apsent—Messrs. ae Carpenter, Conkling, 
Edmunds, Fowler, Howe, Kellogg, Pool, Spencer, 
Trumbull, and Yates—i1. 


In the House, the amendment of the Sen- 
ate was concurred in by the following vote: 


Yxras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arnell, 
Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bennett, Benton, Blair, Boles, Boyd, George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, olan Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Clarke, Clin- 
ton L. Co b, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode Cowles, 
Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon Dockery, 
Donley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, 
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Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Heaton, Heflin, Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Alexander 
H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley Kelsey, Knapp, Lash, 
Lawrence, Logan, Loughbridge, Lynch, nard, 
ineogiag 2 McCrary, MeGrew, McKenzie, Mercur, 
Milnes, liakim H. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, Q’Neill, Orth, 
Packard, Packer, Paine, Pearce, Peters, Platt, Poland, 
Pomeroy, Prosser, Roots, Sanford, ent, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. heldon, Por- 
ter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William J. Smith, 
Worthington ©. Smith, William Smyth, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe, 
Tillman Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Van Wyck, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, William B. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wheeler, Wilkinson, Williams, John’ 
T. Wilson Winans, and Witcher—180. 

Nays— Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Beck, 
Biggs, Bird, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Cleveland, 
Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Getz, Gibson, 
Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hamill, 
Holman, Kerr, Knott, Marshall, Mayham, MeCor- 
mick, MeNeely,-Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reading, Rice, Rid, way, Schumaker, Sher- 
rod, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M. 
Wilson, and Wood—50, 

Nor Vorme—Messrs. Armstrong, Bailey, Banks, 
Barnum, ping ett Booker, Bowen, Roderick R. 
Butler, Churchill, Amasa Cobb, Fitch, Fox, Haw- 
kins, Hays, Hotchkiss, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, 
pete Ketcham, Lailin, McKee, Jesse H. Moore, 
Samuel P. Morrill, Morrissey, Palmer, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Reeves, Rogers, Starkweather, Strader, Strong, 
Tanner, Townsend, Twichell, Van Auken, Voorhees, 
Willard, Winchester, and Woodward—40. 


On March 30th the President sent the fol- 
lowing message to both Houses of Congress: 


Executive Mansion, March 80, 1870, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

It is unusual to notify the two Houses of Congress 
by message of the promulgation, by proclamation 
of the Secretary of State, of the ratification of a con- 
stitutional amendment. In view, however, of the 
vast importance of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, this day declared a part of that sacred: 
instrument, I deem a departure from the usual cns- 
tom justifiable. A measure which makes at once 
four million people voters who were heretofore de- 
clared by the highest tribunal in the land not citi- 
zens of the United States, nor eligible to become so 
(with the assertion that ‘'at the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence the opinion was fixed and uni- 
versal in the civilized portion of the white race, 
regarded as an axiom in morals as well as in polities, 
that black men had no rights which the white man 
was bound. to respect’’), is indeed a measure of 

nder araporsaniee than any other one act of the 
ind from the foundation of our free Government to 
the present day. 

Institutions like ours, in which all power is derived 
directly from the people, must depend mainly upon 
their intelligence, patriotism, and industry. I call 
the attention, therefore, of the newly-enfranchised 
race to the importance of their striving in every 
honorable manner to make themselves worthy of 
their new privilege. To the race more favored here- 
tofore by our laws I would say, withhold no legal 

rivilege of advancement, to the new citizen. The 
ramers of our Constitution firmly believed that a 
republican Government could not endure without 
intelligence and education generally diffused among 
the people. The “ Father of his ountry ” in his 
Farewell Address, uses this language: ‘Promote, 
then, as a matter of etd importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In. 
proportion as the structure of the Government gives 
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blic opinion it is essential that public 
uld be enlightened.” In his first annual 
to Congress the same views are forcibly 
and are urged in his eighth message. 
that the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
the Constitution completes the greatest civil 

go and constitutes the most important event 
occurred since the nation came into life, 
ange will be béneficial in proportion to the 
that is given to the urgent recommendations 
n. If these recommendations were 
t then, with a population of but a few mill- 

, how m more important now with a popu- 
‘of forty millions and increasing in a rapid 


force to 
opinion 


1 who possess and exercise yan rights 


and not a danger. © ore means only can 
the benefits contemplated by this amendment to the 
Constitution be secure U. 8. GRANT. 


d. 
 Hanntrow Fisu, See’y of State of the United States. 
To all to whom these presents may come, greeting : 

Know ye that the Congress of the United States 
on or about the 27th day of February, in the year 
1869, passed a resolution in the words and figures 
following, to wit : 

“A resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

- ved by the Senate and House of 
of the United States 0 America in Co: assembled 

two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the fol- 
owing article be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
the Constitution, pea & 

“Aprrote XV., Sxo. 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
‘by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
ogre egy or previous condition of servitude. 

“Seo. 2, The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

And further, that it appears from official docu- 
ments on file in this Department that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
posed as aforesaid, has been ratified Corey Legisla- 
tures of the States of North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Maine, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Pensylvania, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New York, New 


ives 


Hampshire, Ne Vermont, Virgini Alabama 
Missouri, Mississip i, Ohio, Iowa, alla Minne- 
sota, Rhode islands Nebraska, and Texas—in all, 


twenty-nine States: 

And further, that the States whose Legislatures 
have so ratified the said proposed amendment con- 
stitute three-fourths of the whole number of States 
in the United States ; 

And further, that it appears from an official docu- 
ment on file in this Department that the Legislature 
of the State of New York has since passed resolutions 
claiming to withdraw the said ratification of the said 
amendment, which had been made by the Legisla- 
ture of that State, and of which official notice had 


__ been filed in this Department - 


‘And further, that it appears from an official doeu- 
ment on file in this De ent that the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia has by resolution ratified the said’ 


So ting amendment ; 

ow, therefore, be it known that I, Hamilton Fish, 

Secre ot State of the United States, by virtue 

and in pursuance of the second section of the act of 
8s, approved the 20th day of April, in the 

year 1818, entitled “‘An act to pine for the publica- 

tion of the laws of the United States, and for other 
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purposes,’”? do hereby certify that the amendment 
aforesaid has become valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution of the United States, 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
ond sane the seal of the Department of State to be 
affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 80th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1870, and of 
{u. 8.] the independence of the United States the 
ninety-fourth, HAMILTON FISH. 


In the House, on May 16th, Mr. Bingham, of 
Ohio, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the following bill to enforce the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, in the 
thy of a substitute to a bill referred to 
them : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

That any officer of the United States, or of any 
State, Territory, or district, and eve officer of any 
city, pomniy town, eg borough, ward, parish, 
or hundred, in any State, Territory, or district, who 
shall by any official act whatever, or by the omission, 
neglect, or refusal to perform any official act or duty 
whatever, whether under color or pretext of any 
provision of any State constitution, or any law of 
any State, Territory, or district whatsoever, or of 
any local, municipal, or other law, rule, or ordinance 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, at any Federal, State, county, 
municipal, or other election, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not less than 
one 5 a and not exceeding three years, or by a fine 
not less than $500 nor exceeding $5,000, or both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Srotion 2. And beit further enacted, That all colored 
citizens of the United States resident in the several 
States of the United States shall be entitled to vote 
at. all elections in the State, county, parish, town, 
township, ward, or hundred of their residence, sub- 
ject only to the same conditions’ which now are or 
may hereafter be required to qualify white citizens 
to vote therein. And any person who shall, by force, 
fraud, intimidation, or other unlawful means what- 
soever, prevent any colored citizen from voting at 
any such election, who possesses the qualifications, 
except in respect of color, requisite to enable a white 
citizen to vote thereat, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be adjudged guilty of amisdemeanor, and shall be im- 
prisoned not less than six months and not exceeding 
one year, or be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or be punished by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That, in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require the 
assessment or payment. of a tax as a qualification of 
an elector, if any assessor or other officer elected or 
appointed under the laws of such State, and author- 
ized or required@by the laws thereof to make any 
assessment of persons or property for the purpose of 
such taxation, shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
assess the person or property of any colored citizen 
of the United States qualified as aforesaid, and resid- 
ing in the town, hundred, pee township, parish, 
county, ward, or district, for which said assessor or 
other officer shall have been elected or appointed as 
aforesaid, he shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to any person who will sue 
for the same, and shall for every such offence be 

uilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less 
thas $500, and be imprisoned not less than one month, 

Sro, 4. And be it further enacted, That in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require the 
axsessment. or payment of a tax as a qualification of 
an elector, if any officer or member of any levy court, 
or other body of officers authorized or required by 
the laws of such State to make or correct any assess- 
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ment of persons or property for the purpose of such 
taxation, or authorized or required by the laws of 
such State to assess or levy any such tax, shall refuse, 
or wilfully neglect or advise, or shall ata ep 
concur, or acquiesce in the refusal or wilful neglect 


of such levy court or other body of officers to assess 


the person or property, or to assess or levy any such 
tax upon the person or property of any colored citi- 
zen of the United States, qualified as aforesaid,and 
residing in the county or district for which said offi- 
cer, levy court, or other body of officers, shall have 
been elected or appointed, he shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to any person 
who will sue for the same, and shall for every such 
offence be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be fined not less than $500, and be imprisoned not 
less than one month, ; 
Suc. 5, And be it further enacted, That if any clerk 
or other officer, required by the law of any State to 
register, record, or transcribe any list of persons upon 
whom taxes have been assessed, or to transcribe and 
certify any duplicate of ‘such list to the collector of 
taxes, shall refuse or wilfully neglect to register, 
record, transcribe, or enter upon the proper assess- 
ment list, or upon the Prope, duplicates : of such 
assessment list, the name o pay colored citizen of 
the United States who has been lawfully assessed to 
pay any tax, the payment of which tax is by the 
constitution or laws of such State a qualification of 
an elector of such State, every such clerk or officer 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of $500 to any person who will sue for the same, and 
shall for every such offence be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than $500, 
and be imprisoned not less than one month. 
Sxo. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any col- 
lector of taxes elected or appointed by authority of 
the laws of any State shall refuse or wilfully neg- 
lect to receive from any colored citizen of the United 
States residing in such State any tax which he is 
reqnized by law to collect from citizens of such State, 
and the payment of which tax is by the constitution 
or laws of such State a qualification of an elector 
of such State, or if any such collector shall refuse or 
wilfully neglect to give to any such colored citizen 
a receipt for any such tax, when the amount thereof 
shall have been paid or tendered to him by such col- 
ored citizen, he shall for every such offence forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to any person who will sue 
for the same, and shall for every such offence be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not less than $200 and be imprisoned for not less than 
one month. 
Src, 7. And be it 
State, county, township, hundred, or municipal elec- 
tion, held by the authority of any law of any State, 
or at any election for electors of President of the 
United States, or for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, any officer, in- 
spector, or judge of the election, shall refuse to re- 
ceive, or shall advise or concur in refusing to receive 
the vote of any person on account ¥. his race, color, 
or previous condition of servitudé, every such offi- 
cer, inspector, or judge, shall, for every such offence, 
forteit and pay the sum of $500 to any person whose 
vote shall have been so refused who may sue for the 

. Same in any court of the United States; and such 
officer, inspector, or judge, shall for every such of- 
fence be deeme guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $500, and be imprisoned not less than 
one month. 

Src. 8. And be tt further enacted, That any registrar 
or officer who shall refuse to register, or enter upon 
the list of voters or list of persons who will be enti- 
tled to vote at any election, the name of any colored 
person having the qualifications of a white citizen 
entitled to vote or to. be placed on such list in other 
respects except race or color, and any officer or mem- 
ber of any board for the admission of electors, who 


urther enacted, That if at any 
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shall refuse to admit to the electors’ oath, or to the 
privileges of an elector, any colored person on ac 
count of his race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
‘vitude, or having the qualifications of a white citi- 
zen entitled to the privileges of an elector in othe1 
respects than race, color, or previous condition of. 
servitude, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall forfeit and pay.a penalt 
of not less than $200 nor more than $500, and gball 
be imprisoned not less than one month nor more 
than six months, or both, in the discretion of the 
ees 


court. ; 
Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, by threats, violence, or intimidation, pre- 
vent, or attempt to prevent, any citizen of the United 
States from the free exercise of his right to vote in 
any election at which members of Congress or elec- 
tors for President or Vice-President of the United 
States may be voted for, such person so offending 
shall be liable to indictment, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or to imprisonment not less than one year nor more 
teen three years, or both, in the diseretion of the 
court. ) 
Sro. 10, And be it further enacted, That the cireuit 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of 
the suits for forfeitures imposed and causes of action 
created by this act, and the circuit and district courts 
of the United States shall have jurisdiction. of the 
misdemeanors created by this act. ; 


Mr. Bingham moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the bill passed. : 
The question was taken, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs, Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Banks, Barry, Bea- 
man, Beatty, enjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, 
Blair, Booker, Boyd George M. Brook Buck, ‘Buck? 
ley, Buftinton, Burchard, enjamin F, Butler, Cake, 
Cessna, Churchill, William T. Clark, Sidney dlarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Coburn Sa Cook, Cowles, Dawes, 
Dickey, Dixon, Donley, Duval, Dyer, Ela, Farns- 
worth, Ferriss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fitch Garfield, 
Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, 
Heflin, ill, Hoar, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, 
Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Laflin, 
Lash, Logan, Lou hbridge Lynch, Maynard, Mc- 
Carthy, McCrary, McGrew, Me ee, McKenzie, Mer- 
cur, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, 
William Moore Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, 
Negley, O’N eill Packard, Packer, Peck, Perce, 
Peters, Platt, Poland, sae Prosser, Roots, 
Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Shanks, 
Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A, Smith, 
William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, Taffe, Tanner, Tay- 
lor, Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Whit- 
temore, Willard, Williams, John T. Wilson, and Wi- 
nans—131. : 

Nays—Messrs, Adams, Archer, Axtell, Barnum, 
Beck, Biggs, James Brooks, Burr, Conner, Crebs, 
Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hamill, Hawkins, Holman, Knott, Lewis, 
Mayham, McNeely, Morgan, Mungen, Niblack, Pot- 
ter, Randall, Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Slocum, Joseph §, Smith, Stiles, Swann, Sweeney, 
Trimble, Van Trump, Voorhees, Eugene M. Wilson, 
Winchester, and Wood—44. of 

Nor Vorrne—Messrs. Bailey, Bird, Boles, Bowen, 
Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Calkin, Cleveland, 
Clinton L. Cobb, Covode, Cox, Cullom, Davis, De- 

ener, Dockery, Fisher, Fox, Getz, Hambleton Ifays, 

eaton, Hoge, Jenckes, Johnson, Alexander IH. 
Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Judd, Kerr, Knapp, Law- 
rence, Marshall, McCormick, Samuel P. Morrill, 
Morrissey, Orth, Paine, Palmer, Phelps, Porter, 
Reeves, Ridgway, Shober, Stone, Strader, Van 


ghd 


q 


mn ar Ape 
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Auken, Van Horn, Van Wyck, Ward, William B. 
Washburn, Wells, Wilkinson, Witcher, and. Wood- 


* ‘(two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
ules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 
Oo Lilo ’ 

In the Senate, on March 18th, the bill from 
the House was considered: 

“Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “I wish to 
sall the attention of the Senate to the provi- 
sions of this bill, to show. that it will not an- 
swer the purpose; that we need something 


Wemore if, we. intend to. enforce the. fifteenth 
_ amendment. I wish any bill on this subject to 
 gontain all the requisites. 


_ “The first two sections relate simply to vot- 
ing. If an officer fails or refuses to perform 
an official act necessary to give a voter the 
right to vote, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
It provides for the case of any person who 
shell by fraud, intimidation, or other unlawful 
means, prevent a citizen from voting. That has 
nothing to do with registration and the pre- 
liminary matters which are necessary pee to 
voting; so that something else must be pro- 
vided to reach that. 

“ The third section provides ‘that in case the 
constitution or law of any State shall require 
the assessment or payment of a tax as a quali- 
fication of an elector,’ and the assessor or 
other officer shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
assess the person or property of any colored 
citizen, he shall be punished for that offence. 

“The fourth section also relates to the same 
system of the assessment of a tax, put in an- 
other form. 

The fifth section provides ‘ that if any clerk 
or other officer required by the law of any 
State to register, record, or transcribe any list 
of persons upon whom taxes have been as- 
sessed,’ etc., shall refase to register a colored 
voter, if he is properly assessed for taxes, then 
such officer shall forfeit $500 and be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“ The sixth section provides a penalty for any 
collector of taxes who does not do his duty 
with regard to the taxes. 

“The seventh section provides for the pun- 
ishment of any officer who, at any election for 
President’ and Vice-President of the United 
States or members of the House of Represent- 
atives, shall fail to receive the vote of a voter 
on account of race or color. 

“The eighth section goes on to prescribe the 
penalty for refusing to register the voter again. 

“The ninth section provides the penalty in 
case ‘any person shall, by threats, violence, or 
intimidation, prevent or attempt to prevent 
any citizen of the United States from the free 
exercise of his right to vote in any election at 
which members of Congress, or electors for 
President. or Vice-President of the United 
States, may be voted for.’ It provides that 


such person shall be liable to indictment and 
punishment, That is fixing it for a particular 
election, ~ : 
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‘* These are the provisions of the House bill. 
It provides for the two cases mentioned; and 
now let me state some cases that it does not 
provide for. There is nothing in the world in 
this bill to punish outsiders for preventing the 
registration of voters altogether. That is the 
great difficulty. A mob may prevent registra- 
tion, as they have done over in Virginia, and 
there is no penalty provided. There is nothi 
to reach that case at all. And in case a mo 
should prevent registration altogether, and not 
allow a colored man to register, then under 
this bill there is nothing to entitle him to vote 
when he comes to the poll. There is nothing 


‘to interfere with the power of a mob to drive 


him away from the registrar’s office ; and that 
being conclusive evidence upon the right to 
vote, and there being no penalty provided for 
that, the whole bill is good for nothing; the 
whole bottom is out of the bill. I tell you, 
Senators, it will not answer the purpose at all. 
Now, in order that the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may be understood, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to it. 

“The first section is the simple declaration 
of the principle that all men shall be entitled 
to vote, without distinction of race or color. 

‘“* The second section provides : 

That if by or under the authority of the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State, or the laws of any Terri- 
tory, any act is or shall be required to be done as a 
prerequisite or— 

“T want to call attention to this thing, and 
Senators will see the difficulty in framing any 
thing. If any thing is required to be done as 
a prerequisite or— 
qualification for voting, and by such constitution or 
laws persons or officers are or shall be charged with 
the performance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, or to be- 
come qualified to vote, it shall be the duty of every 
such person and officer to give to all citizens of the 
United States the. same and equal opportunity to per- 
form such prerequisite, and to become qualified to 
vote, without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

‘“We have undertaken to enumerate some 
prerequisites. There may be a thousand other 
things invented outside of them not referred 
to by the first section. 

“T undertake to say that there is nothing 
whatever in the House bill to prevent intimi- 
dation and fraud by outsiders to prevent a 
party from performing the prerequisites neces- 
sary to qualify him to vote. Such a provision 
cannot be found in the bill. But in the third 
section of the bill that is reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee we have this provision : 

That whenever, by or under the authority of the 
constitution or laws of any State, or the laws of any 


Territory, any act is or shall be required to be done 


by any citizen as a prerequisite to qualify or entitle 
him to vote, the offer of any such citizen to perform 
the act required to be done, as aforesaid, shall, if it 
failed to be carried into execution by reason of the 
pep act or omission aforesaid of the person or 
otticer c 


ged with the duty of receiving or permit- 
ting such performance or offer to perform or acting 
thereon, be deemed and held as a performance in law 
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of such act, and the’person so offering and failing as 
aforesaid, and being otherwise qualified, shall be en- 
titled to vote.-in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if he had in fact performed such act. 

“That is not provided for in the House bill. 
We say in this section that if the man offers to 
perform the prerequisites required by State 
law, and is prevented, that offer shall be equiva- 
lent to a performance, and when he presents 
his affidavit his vote shall be received. What 
is the objection to receiving his vote under 
those circumstances? If he is a legal voter, 
in every other way qualified, his vote ought to 
be received, whether he is actually registered 
or not. 

‘‘ The fourth section of the bill presented by 
the Judiciary Committee provides— 

That if any person by force, bribery, threats, or in- 
timidation, or otherwise, shall hinder, delay, prevent, 
or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, delay, prevent, or 
obstruct, any citizen from doing any act authorized 
by this act to be done— 

“JT will say ‘required to be done’—I pro- 
pose to amend that phraseology at the proper 
time— 
to qualify him to vote or from voting at any election 
as aforesaid, such person shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby. 

“Here, if any person by any means—by 
fraud, force, or violence—prevents a man either 
from registering or paying taxes, or doing any 
act necessary to qualify him to vote, or if by 
fraud or violence he prevents him from voting, 
he is guilty of a misdemeanor; and I under- 
take to say that that fourth section alone is 
worth three times the whole House bill. It 
will meet three times as many cases as the 
House bill. The fourth section standing alone 
is worth more than the whole House bill put 
together. It makes it an offence to interfere 
with the registration by outsiders and for out- 
siders or anybody to interfere with voters. 

“Then the fifth section contains this pro- 
vision : 

That any person who shall be deprived of any of- 
fice, except that of member of Congress or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the violation of 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to recover 
possession of such office by writ of mandamus or 
other appropriate proceeding; and the circuit and 
district courts of the United States shall have con- 
current jurisdiction of all cases arising under this 
section. 

“The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) 
criticised this section because the word ‘man- 
damus’ is used in it. I undertake to say that 
a mandamus is an appropriate proceeding in 
all cases where there is a refusal to count the 
votes. Cases may very frequently arise where 


the officers will refuse to count the votes at all. 


because negroes have voted. 

‘Now, for the rest of our bill, it is simply 
providing the machinery to put the bill in mo- 
tion; and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to that. We have the machinery, sub- 
stantially, of the civil rights act to put the bill 
in motion. The House bill merely makes it an 


a 
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offence to do certain things, covering about 
one-half the ground; and it makes it an 
offence punishable in the United States district 
courts. Who is going todo it? What is that 
going toamount to? Who is going to be prose- 
cutor?. The Senate bill goes on and not only 
gives the United States courts jurisdiction, but 
requires the circuit judges to appoint commis- 
sioners wherever it may be necessary—if ne- 
cessary, in every precinct—to arrest and pun- 
ish parties. It empowers the marshal to aid 
those commissioners, and to summon the posse 
comitatus whenever it may be necessary. It 
further empowers the commissioners to ap- 
point special officers to enforce their writs, and 
it empowers the President of the United 
States to aid the courts in the enforcement of 
the law.. You have got the agents here in this 
bill—a system which was matured when the 
civil rights act was passed, giving agencies to 
enforce the bill. Merely declaring it an of- 
fence, and leaving anybody to prosecute it that 
pleases, and making no further provision, will 
be a dead letter. It also provides for paying 
these officers. Dy 

“T do not want to occupy the time of the 
Senate in the particular discussion of this bill. 
I can tell the effect of the Senate bill in a mo- 
ment. In the first place, it makes it the duty 
of all officers charged with doing any act 
which is a prerequisite to voting to furnish 
to all men, without distinction of color, an 
equal opportunity of performing it. In the 
next place, if a person is otherwise qualified to 
vote, and attempts to qualify himself by regis- 
tering, or paying taxes, performing the acts 
required, and he fails by reason of being un- 
lawfully prevented, then he shall go to the 
polls with his vote. The next section provides 
that if any person—this goes outside of the of- 
ficers—intimidate him while he is attempting to 
qualify himself by performing the prerequisites, 
or by any other unlawful means attempt to pre- 
vent him from performing that prerequisite, or if 
any person shall prevent him unlawfully from 
voting by threats or by any other mode of ob- 
struction, then that person shall be guilty of 
an offence. The next section provides that 
the candidate who is entitled to his office by 
reason of the refusal of boards of canvassers, 
or otherwise, to count the colored vote, may 
have his action to obtain possession of his of- 
fice. The rest of it is the machinery of the 
civil rights bill modified to suit the emergen- 
cies of the case, whereby you have agents to 
enforce the law, and the power of the Goy- 
ernment to protect the voters in a fair eppor- 
tunity to record their votes. 

“Now, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the House bill, 
and to insert: 

That all citizens of the United States who are or 
shall be otherwise qualified by. law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Territory, dis- 
trict, county, city, parish, township, school district, 
municipality, or other territorial subdivision, shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections, 


tinction of race, color, or previous condi- 


without dis 
of itude; any law, custom, usage, or regu- 
of any State or Territory or by or under its 
t , tothe acre’ notwithstan ing. 
2. And be +h peed enacted, That if b. 
ider the authority of the constitution or laws o 
8 or the laws of Territory, any act is or 
ull be required to be done as a prerequisite or 
tion for voting, and by such constitution or 
ons or officers are or shall be charged with 
ormance of duties in furnishing to citizens an 
unity to —_——_ such ghny rey orto become 
d to vote, it shall be the duty of every such 
nd officer to give all citizens of the United 
the same and equal opportunity to perform such 
requisite, and to become qualified to vote, without 
fotion of'race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
; and if any such person or officer shall refuse 
yr knowingly omit to give full effect to this section, he 
hall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum 
00 to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recov- 
d by an action on the case, with full costs and such 
lowance for counsel fees as the court shall deem 
and shall also, for every such offence, be deemed 
y of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
be fined not less than $500, and be imprisoned 
ot less than one month and not more than one year. 
- Szo. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever, 
¥ or under the authority of the constitution or laws 
of any State or the laws of any Territory, any act is 
or shall be required to be done by any citizen as a 
prerequisite to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer 
of any such citizen to perform the act required to be 
done as aforesaid shall, if it fail to be carried into 
execution by reason of the wrongful act or omission 
aforesaid of the person or officer charged with the 
duty of receiving or permitting such performance or 
offer to perform or acting thereon, be deemed and 
held as a performance in law of such act; and the 
person so offering and failing as aforesaid and being 
_ otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if he had in 
fact performed such act; and any judge, inspector, 
or other officer of election whose duty it is or be 
to receive, count, certify, register, report, or give 
effect to the vote of any such citizen, who shall refuse 
or knowingly omit to receive, count, certify, regis- 
ter, report, or give effect to the vote of such citizen, 
upon the presentation by him of his affidavit stating 
such offer and the time and place thereof, and the 
name of the officer or person whose duty it was to act 
thereon, and that he was wrongfully prevented by 
such person or officer from prserming such act, shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of $500 
to the person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by 
an action on the case, with full costs and such allow- 
ance for counsel fees as the court shall deem just, and 
shall also, for every such offence, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than $500, and be imprisoned not less than 
one month and not more than pase ster 
Sxo, 4. And be it further , Chat if any per- 
son, by force, bribery, threats, intimidation, or other- 
wise, shall hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, or 
attempt to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, any 
citizen from doing any act required to be done to 
him to vote or from voting at any election as 
aforesaid, such person shall for every such offence 
forfeit andres, the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered by an action on the case, 
with fall costs and such allowance for counsel fees a3 
the court shall deom just, and shall also for eve 
all 


such offence be guilty of a misdemeanor, and s 

on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500, 

be imprisoned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, 

Sx. 5. And be it further enacted, That any on 
who be deprived of any office, except that of 
member of Con: or member of a State Legisla- 
ture, by reason of the violation of the provisions of 
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this shall be entitled to recover possession of 
such 0 by writ of mandamus or other appropriate 
proceeding ; and the circuit and district courts of the 

nited States shall have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the proper State courts of all cases arising under this 
section. 

Bzc. 6, And be it further enacted, That the district 
courts of the United States, within their respective 
districts, shall have, exeinsirey of the courts of the 
several States, cognizance of all crimes and offences 
committed against the fag ae of this act, and 
also, coneurrently with the-circult courts of the Uni- 
ted States, of all causes, civil and criminal, arising 
under this act, except as ‘herein otherwise rovided ; 
and the jurisdiction horsey conferred shall be exer- 
cised in conformity with the laws and practice goy- 
erning United States courts; and all crimes and 
offences committed against the provisions of this act 
may be proseeuted by the indictment of “pee jury, 
or, in cases of crimes and offences not infamous, the 
prosecution may be either by indictment or informa- 
tion filed by the district attorney in a court having 
jurisdiction. ‘ 

So, 7. And be it further enacted, That the district 
attorneys, marshals, and deputy marshals of the 
United States, the commissioners appointed by the 
circuit and territorial courts of the United States, 
with powers of arresting, imprisoning, or belli 
offenders against the laws of the United States, an 
every other officer who may be specially empowered 
by the President of the United States, shall be, and 
they are hereby, see 4 authorized and required, 
at the expense of the United States, to institute pro- 
ceedings against all and every person who shall vio- 
late the provisions of this act, and cause him or them 
to be arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case 
may be, for trial, before such court of the United 
States or territorial court as has cognizance of the 
offence. And, with a view to afford reasonable pro- 
tection to all persons in their constitutional right to 
vote without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and to the prompt discha 
of the duties of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
circuit courts of the United States, and the superior 
courts of the Territories of the United States, from 
time to time, to increase the number of commission- 
ers, so as to afford a speedy and convenient means 
for the arrest and examination of a charged 
with a violation of this act; and such commissioners 
are hereby authorized and required to exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties conferred on. 
them by this act, and the same duties with re 
to offences created by this act, as they are authorized 
by law to exercise with regard to other offences 
against the laws of the United States. 

- 8x0. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of all marshals and deputy marshals to 
obey and execute all warrants and precepts issued 
under the: provisions. of this act when to them di- 
rected; and should any marshal or deputy marshal 
refuse to receive such warrant or other process when 
tendered, or to use all proper means diligently to 
execute the same, he s » On conviction thereof, be 
fined the sum of $1,000, to the use of the person 
deprived of the rights conferred by this act. And 
the better to enable the said commissioners to execute 
their duties faithfully and efficiently in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States and the 
spaeiroments of this act, they are hereby authorized 
and empowered, within their districts, respectively to 
appoint, in writing, under their hands, any one or 
more suitable persons from time to time to execute 
all such warrants and other process as may be issued 
by them in the lawful performance of their respective 
duties; and the persons so sc gery to execute any 
warrant or process as aforesaid shall have authority 
to summon and éall to their aid the bystanders or 
posse comitatus of the proper county, or such portion 
of the land or naval forces of the United States or of 
the militia as may be necessary to the performance 
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of the duty with which they are charged, and to insure 
a faithful observance of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States ; and such war- 
rants shall run and be executed by said officers any- 
where in the State or Territory within which they 
are issued. 

Sxo, 9. And be it further enacted, That any person 
who shall knowingly and wilfully obstruct, hinder, 
or prevent any officer or other person charged with 
the execution of any warrant or process issued under 
the provisions of this act, or any person or persons 
lawfully assisting him or-them, from-arresting any 
person for whose apprehension such warrant or pro- 
cess may have been issued, or shall rescue or attempt 
to rescue such person from the custody of the officer or 
other person or persons, or those lawfully assisting as 
aforesaid when so arrested, pursuant to the authority 

herein given and declared, or shall aid 
assist any person so arrested as aforesaid, directl 
or indirectly, to escape from the custody of the offi- 
cer or other person legally authorized as aforesaid, 
or shall harbor or conceal any person for whose 
arrest a warrant or process shall have been issued as 

‘ aforesaid so as to prevent his discovery and arrest 
after notice or knowledge of the fact that a warrant 
has been issued for the apprehension of such person, 
shall for either of said offences be subject to a fine 
not tine, 1,000 and imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, by indictment and conviction before 
the district or circuit court of the United States for 
the district or circuit in which said offence may have 
been committed, or before the proper court of crim- 
inal jurisdiction, if committed within any one of the 
organized Territories of the United States. 

So. 10. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missioners, district attorneys, the marshals, their 
deputies, and the clerks of the said district, circuit, 
and territorial courts shall be paid for their services 
the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar 
services in other cases, The person or persons au- 
thorized to execute the process to be issued by such 
commissioners for the arrest of offenders against the 
provisions of this act shall be entitled to a fee of 
ten dollars for each person he or they may arrest 
and take before any such commissioner as aforesaid, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable 
by such commissioner for such other additional ser- 
vices as may be necessarily performed by him or 
them, such as attending at the examination, keep- 
ing the prisoner in custody, and providing him with 
food and lodging during his detention, and until the 
final determination of su¢éh commissioner, and in 
general for performing such other duties as may be 
required in the premises; such fees to be made up in 
conformity with the fees usually charged by the offi- 
cers of the courts of justice within the proper dis- 
trict or county, as near as may be practicable, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States on the 
certificate of the judge of the district within which 
the arrest is made, and to be recoverable from the 
defendant as part of the judgment in case of convic- 
tion. 

Src. 11. And be tt further enacted, That whenever 
the President of the United States shall have reason 
to believe that offences have been or are likely to be 
committed against the provisions of this act within 
any judicial district, it shall be lawful for him, in his 
‘discretion, to direct the judge, marshal, and district 
attorney of such district, to attend at such place 


within the district, and for such time.as he may: 


designate, for the purpose ofthe more speedy arrest 
and trial of persons charged with a violation of this 
act; and it shall be the duty of every {ndge or other 
officer, when any such requisition shall be received 
by him, to attend at the place and for the time therein 
designated. 4 

Src. 12. And be tt further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the President of the United States, or such 
person as he may empower for that purpuse, to em- 
ploy such part of the land. or naval forces of the 


abet, or , 
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United States, or of the militia,as shall, be- deemed 
necessary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of this act. fs 

Sxo. 18. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any person shall hold office, except as a member of 
Congress or of some State Legislature, contrary to 
the provisions of the third section of the fourteenth 
article of amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, it shall be the duty of the district 
attorney of the United States for the district in which 
such person shall hold office as aforesaid to proceed 
against such person by writ of guo warranto, return- 
able to the circuit or district court of the United 
States in such district, and to prosecute the same to 
the removal of such person from office; and any writ 
of. guo warranto so brought as aforesaid shall take 
precedence of all other cases on the docket of the 
court to which it: is made returnable, and shall not 
be continued unless for cause proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court. ; 

Sxc. 14. And be it further enacted, That any phe 
who Pater hereafter knowingly accept or hold an 
officé under the United States or any State, to whic 
he is ineligible under the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, or who shall attempt to hold or 
exercise the duties of any such office, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor against the United States, 
and upon conviction thereof before the circuit or 
district court of the United States shall be impris- 
oned not more than one year and fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000, and shall forever be disqualified to hold 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States or any State. + | > 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have the same right in every State and Territory in 
the United States to make and enforce contracts, to 
sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for the 
security of person and property as is enjoyed by 
white citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ments, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exac- 
tions of every kind, and none other, any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, or custom to the con- 
trary raahAne nriery © No tax or charge shall be 
imposed or enforced by any State upon any person 
emigrating thereto from a foreign country which is 
not equally imposed and enforced upon every person 
emigrating to such State from any other foreign 
country, and any law of any State in conflict with 
this provision is hereby declared null and void. 

Src. 16, And be it further enacted, That any person 
who, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, or custom, shall subject, or cause to be 
subjected, any inhabitant of any State or Territory 
to the deprivation of any right secured or protected 
by this act, or to different punishment, pains, or 
penalties, on account of such person being .an alien. 
or by reason of his color or race, than is prescribed 
for the punishment of citizens, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be pun- 
ished by fine not szocedink oh or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. : 0 

Src. 17. And be it further enacted, That the act to 
protect all persons in the United States in their civil 
rights, and furnish the means of their vindication 
passed April 9, 1866, is hereby reénacted ; and said 
act, except the first and second sections thereof, is 
hereby referred to and made a part of this act; and 
section fifteen and section sixteen hereof shall be 
enforced according to the provisions of said act. 


Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘ This 
House bill is confined almost exclusively, and 
I think exclusively, to punishing officers and 
persons who shall intimidate or hinder or de- 
lay voting in the methods pointed out by the 


§ 
: 


in ny judgment worth the whole Honse bill 


. or permitting the performance of some 
Baty when is enjoined on them as officers un- 
der the law. In that particular it is inno way 
remedial; it punishes the crime after it is com- 
plete and done, but it gives no remedy to the 


who has been injured by the wrongful 


“Now, the fifth section of the Senate Dill is 


ther, It provides that 

person who shall be deprived of any office, 
that of member of Congress or member of a 

ta slature— 
_ “OF course that exception is because the 
Co and the Legislature are the exclusive 
jadges of the qualifications and elections of 

their members— 
by reason of the violation of the provisions of this 
shall be entitled to recover possession of such 
office by writ of mandamus or other appropriate pro- 
speding, and the circuit and district courts of the 
i States shall have concurrent jurisdiction of 

all cases arising under this section, 

“Here is the great distinction in doctrine and 
philosophy between the two bills, and the ques- 
tion now is which course of action the Senate 
choose to take. If we are simply to follow on 
after the violation of law and punish the man 
who has violated it, in each particular case, by 
fine and imprisonment, then the House bill is 
the best conceived bill. If we design to do 
something more than that, if we design to go 
beyond merely punishing specific violations of 
the law, and to carry out and enforce the prin- 
ciple of this amendment to the Constitution, 
and give effect to the votes of colored persons 
offered at the polls, then we should have some 
such provision as is contained in the Senate bill. 

“There are several things abont this Senate 
bill, some things in its phraseology, perhaps 
some in its substantial and important provisions, 
that may be improved by amendment; but it 
seems to me to be a far better bill if we desire 
todo anything. Ifwe merely wish to pretend 
to do something and not accomplish any thing 
substantial and important, the House bill is an 
excellent recipe for doing that; but if we mean 
to carry out, execute, and secure the perform- 
ance and observance of this amendment to the 
Constitution, it is certain to my mind that the 
Senate bill is far preferable to the bill that 
comes from the House; and for that reason I 


hope the Senate will not adopt it. as a substi- 


tute. Let us take this Senate bill and go through 
with it, perfect it by additions or subtractions, 
but act upon it as the basis of the legislation 
called for at the present time.” 

. Mr.. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I confess I was not prepared to hear my 
friend from Wisconsin (Mr. Carpenter) place 
his chief advocacy of the Senate bill upon the 
fifth section of the bill. Let us see what the 
fifth section is: 

That any person who shall be deprived of any 
office, except that of member of Congress or member 
of a State Tops ture, by reason of the violation of 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to recover 
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possession of such office by writ of mandamus or other 
appropriate proceeding, and the circuit and district 
courts of the United States shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction of all cases arising under this section. 

** And by the next section it is provided— 

That the district courts of the United States, with- 
in their respective districts, shall have, exclusive] 
of the courts of the several States, cognizance of ail 
crimes and offences committed against the provisions 
of this act. 

“The idea, then, of the bill is that the en- 
forcement of this act, and of the rights of per- 
sons under this act, is to be exclusively in the 
courts of the United States, and that all per- 
sons who shall be deprived of office by any 
violation of this act may recover their offices 
by some appropriate remedy in the courts of 
the United States. Now, the first point to 
which I wish.to call the attention of my friend 
is quite a practical consideration. How many 
officers will this cover who may thus be de- 
prived of their offices by a violation of this 
act; that is, by somebody not being registered 
who would have voted for them, or somebody 
being prevented from voting at the elections 
who would have voted for them, or any other 
of the grounds that may he stated under this 
bill? How many such officers are there? I 
will speak for my own State. This bill em- 
braces every officer except members of the 
Legislature in the State of Ohio. It takes, 
therefore, all the State officers to begin with, 
It then takes all the judiciary of the State; 
then all the county officers; then all the city 
officers and town officers; and then all the 
township officers. Now, let me say to my 
friend from Wisconsin that that will make 
about two hundred persons in the county in 
which I live who are to be entitled to go into 
the circuit or district court of the United States 
to test the election of the persons who are 
declared elected.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Let me ask my friend 
from Ohio whether he expects that whole num- 
ber will be defrauded out of their election very 
often in his county?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I do not expect any such 
thing, but I know there have been a great many 
contested election cases in Ohio, and I know 
if they had all been tried in the district court 


of the United States for the District of Ohio 


that court would have had very little time to 
attend to any thing else. But now, when you 
have increased the jurisdiction of that court, 
and increased the causes for which you may 
proceed, and allow two hundred persons in a 
single county, or more than twenty thousand 
persons in the single State of Ohio, or, taking 
the whole United States through, about half a 
million persons, to go into the district courts 
to contest elections and try the title to office 
there, I want to know what is to become of 
your district courts? | 

‘*I wish to say a word upon the twelfth sec- 
tion, to which I briefly alluded the day before 
yesterday in the remarks that I then submitted. 
That section is in these words: 
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That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he pay empower for 
that purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as shall be deemed necessary to prevent the violation 
and enforce the due execution of this act, 

““T expected that the gentleman who has 
this bill in charge would explain that section 
and let us know how these troops were to act, 
how they were to enforce the provisions of 
this bill, how they were to prevent its viola- 
tion. Let me ask the attention of that gentle- 
man, There are in the State of Ohio about 
fifteen hundred election precincts, I suppose, 
taking the whole United States together, there 
are not less than twenty-five or thirty thousand 
election precincts in the whole United States 
and the Territories thereof, all-of which are 
covered by this bill. Now, what are you go- 
ing to do with your troops? It will be said 
that it will not be necessary to send them to 
every one of these election precincts. Mani- 
festly not. You would have to increase the 
army twentyfold, fiftyfold, to do that, It is 
supposed, then, that there are some places only 
to which it will be necessary to send troops; 
and you put it entirely in the discretion of the 
Chief Magistrate of this country, whoever may 
be that Chief Magistrate, in a law which you 
intend to be permanent—it ought to be per- 
manent or not be alaw at all—to interfere with 
the military at ‘any poll where he may see fit 
so to interfere. 

**In any section of the country, in any State, 
in any district, in any closely-contested State 
or closely-contested district, you put it in the 
power of one man, the President of the United 
States, who may be directly interested in the 
result, who may be a candidate at that very 
election, to surround the polls with the troops 
of the United States, to do what? To see that 
this act be not violated; to see that this act 
be’ enforced. Nay, more, you put it in his 
power to delegate to some person, not an offi- 
cer at all either of the State or of the United 
States, and in a district where there is no 
domestic violence, no insurrection, no rebel- 
lion, but perfect peace; you put it in the 
power of the President to give to some single 
individual the delegated power of employing 


the whole Army of the United States to see. 


that this act be not violated; to see that there 
is no cheating at elections. Why, sir, what a 
power is that! 

“TI asked the gentleman who has this bill in 
charge, the day before- yesterday, what the 
troops were to do when they. surrounded the 
poll. Iwill take acase. Here is an election 
poll, and here are a hundred troops of the 
United States under the command of a captain 
or lieutenant of infantry. He is sent there to 
do what? In the language of this bill, ‘to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due exe- 
eution of this act.’ - What, then, is to be pre- 
vented? The violation of the act. What is 
to be the violation of the act? The improper 
rejection of the vote of some colored man, or 
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other citizen of the United States. That is 
the violation that is to be prevented. What 
is the enforcement of the act? To compel the 
reception of that man’s vote. To prevent the 
violation of the act is to prevent the rejection 
of the vote. To enforce the act is to enforce 
the reception of his vote. When the judges 
of election, the sworn officers of election, de- 
cide that a man is not entitled to vote, then, 
and not until then, can this military officer be 
called into requisition. And what then? Is 
his judgment to override that of the judges of 
election ? crt TM, 

“Is he to adjudge that they have wrongly 
decided? Is he to decide that they have vio- 
lated the act? Is this military man to decide 
this question of law under the constitution of 
Ohio, or the constitution of New York, or the 
constitution and statutes of Kentucky, and to 
hold that the judges of election—men versed 
in the election law—have decided the question 
wrongly, and therefore it is necessary for him 
to interfere, and-do what? Interfere and com- 
pel them at the point of the bayonet to receive 
the vote that they, under their oaths as sworn 
officers, have rejected. If it is not that, it is 
nothing. If it is not that, it is simply intimi- 
dation. If it is not that, it is simply holding 
the bayonet to the throat of the civil officer, 
and holding it there by command of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Show me some- 
thing that these troops are to do; show me 
how they are to prevent the violation of this 
act; show me how they are to enforce this act, 
unless you give the military man the right to 
override the judgment of the civil officer; to 
override the solemn judgment of the sworn 
judge of election deciding as to the law of his 
own State and the constitution of his own 
State and the right of voters thereunder. 

‘¢ know it may be said that the soldiers are 
there for the purpose of preventing violence. 
That is not what this act says. It may be said 
that they are there for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the intimidation of voters, and the like. 
That is not what the act says. The section is 
as broad as the whole act. It provides for 
troops being at the polls to prevent any viola- 
tion whatsoever of this act, and to enforce 
every one of its provisions. a 

‘* Sir, I say once more, if this can be done in 
a free country, let us hear no more talk about 
the one-man power; let us hear no more talk 
about the power of the President of the United 
States; make a monarch of him at once. Lonis 
Napoleon has been charged with, controlling 
the elections in France. Louis Napoleon never 
surrounded every polling-place in France with 
the troops of the empire, or the troops of the 
republic before it was an empire. Never did 
he dare to do that. Not a soldier appeared at 
the voting-places in Paris even, where there 
was the strongest opposition that existed to the 
emperor at the late election there; but the 
votes of the soldiers were taken in their now 
barracks, their own camps, Throughout all 
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France the people were allowed to vote with- 
out any bayonets in sight, without any soldiers 
to make them afraid, without any thing to in- 
6 the voters in the shape of military 
—_ yet, here in a spas +h 
propose to confer upon one man, who may be 
Oo! for election himself, the power to 
nd any poll he pleases in the whole 
States with his troops to see that the 
ion law is not violated! I say again, if 
at can be done, it. is idle to talk about free 
tutions any more.” 
Mr. Edmunds: “If my friend had made the 
that he has now favored us with (and 


_ it is a very ingenious one, and in many respects 


a sound one), twenty years ago, when his own 
only was pressing almost exactly such a sec- 

as the eighth section of this bill, in order 
to aid in the rendition of fugitive slaves back 
to slavery, he would have performed a greater 
service to his country than he performs now. 
Iask the Secretary, in order that the Senate 
may see the comparison between these two 


' sections, to read the fifth section of the act of 


1850, passed by the party of which my friend 
from Ohio is the exponent; and I ask Sen- 
ators to take the eighth section of this bill and 
compare it as the Secretary reads, to see if we 
have not pretty good authority for that kind 
of legislation.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Mr. President, times have 
changed when the Senator from Vermont 
gos to the fugitive-slave law of 1850 to 

nd a model for legislation, and times have 
changed wonderfully. Now, Mr. President, 
if I had the slightest doubt in the world that 


» Iwas right, I could entertain that doubt no 


longer. When so astute and able a man as 
the Senator from Vermont can give no better 
reason for the defence of this section than that 
which he has given, I know my objections to it 
must be well taken. What possible connec- 
tion, or parallel, or similitude, has the use of 
the troops of the United States to enforce the 
exeqnution of the writ of a court against resist- 
ance, to the case provided for in this bill, of 
surrounding the ballot-boxes with the troops 
of the United States to compel the judges of 
election to receive the votes or to compel them 
to reject them?” 

Mr, Edmunds: ‘ My friend will pardon me. 
I was only alluding to what he said respectin 
the eighth section, which he condemned. 
made no allusion at all to the twelfth section, 
which I will consider when we reach it.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I do not know that I have 
said one word about the eighth section to-day. 
I do not think I have said one word about the 
eighth section to-day; and therefore I. am 
again strengthened by the fact that, instead of 
coming up to the defence of his eleventh and 
twelfth sections, my friend runs back to the 
eighth section, about which I think I have said 
not one word to-day. That is not quite as 
brave as my friend from Vermont usually is. 
Let him stand up to his work, if he undertakes 

Vou, x.—12 a 
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to father this bill and defend the proposition. 
What is the language of this amendment? 
‘The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote. shall not be denied or abridged by,’ 
whom? Not by an individual acting in breach 
of the law; that is not the language. Not by 
a combination of individuals constituting a 
mob; that is not the language. It is not 
against them that this provision of the Con- 
stitution is directed; but it is explicit, ‘shall 
not be denied or abridged by the nited States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.’ 

“Tt is a*prohibition upon the United States 
and upon the States, and no stretch of inge- 
nuity can extend it one hair’s-breadth further. 
Why the prohibition to the United States? 
Because the Congress of the United States 
fixes the qualifications of voters in the District 
of Columbia and also in the Territories of the 
United States; and therefore the prohibition 
upon the United States is proper. Why the 
pecusetinn upon the States? Because the 

tates, each for itself, fix the qualification of 
voters in the States. Before the passage of 
this amendment to the Constitution the power 
of a State to fix the qualifications of its voters 
was without any limit or restriction whatsoever. 
It was so completely without limit or restric- 
tion that in several of the States persons not 
citizens of the United States were allowed to 
vote; as, for instance, foreigners who had de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, but 
had not completed their naturalization by a 
residence of five years and taking the final 
oath: That was the case, if I mistake not, 
formerly in the State of Illinois, and perhaps 
in some other States where. foreign-born per- 
sons who had declared their intention to be- 
come citizens were allowed to vote before they 
had fully become citizens of the United States, 
I may be mistaken in respect to that particular 
State, but I know that that was the case in 
some of the States.” 

Mr, Davis: “Ona residence of six months.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Then comes this provision, 
the sole provision in the Constitution of the 
United States which limits that heretofore 
complete and planers and unconditional power 

x the qualification of the voters 
in that State; and what is it? How can any 
man say that it is any thing more than a limi- 
tation upon the power of the State? Is it not 
just as much a limitation on the power of the 
State as is the provision in the Constitution 
that no State shall coin money; that no State 
shall keep or maintain an army ora nayy with-. 
out the consent of Congress? Just as these 
are limitations on the powers.of the States, so: 
is this fifteenth amendment a limitation on the 
power of the State, and nothing else, so far as 
the State is concerned. 

“What is the effect? Simply this, that if 
there is in a State constitution a discrimination 
on account of race, color, or previous condition: 
of servitude, that provision in the State con- 
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stitution becomes null and void, because it be- 
comes repugnant to this provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. So if there are 
laws of the States that discriminate against any 
person otherwise qualified to vote, because of 
his race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, those laws ipso facto become void, because 
they are repugnant to this provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Tf a State should hereafter attempt to pass 
such laws, it would be attempting to do an un- 
constitutional thing, and its action would be 
absolutely null and void, and for a remedy 
against any such violation whatsoever the courts 
afford precisely the same redress that they do 
against the violation of any other portion of 
the Constitution of the Union.. If there is a 
necessity for passing a stringent bill to enforce 
this amendment of the Constitution, the very 
same reason would require bills of pains and 
penalties and persecutions to enforce every 
other prohibition of the Constitution, for there 
is not one of them that may not be violated. 
This, then, being simply a limitation on the 
power of the State, simply withholding from it 
one of the powers which it heretofore possessed, 
the power of fixing the qualifications of elec- 
tors, or restricting that power in a single par- 
ticular, it is as plain, it, seems to me, as the 
sun at noonday in a cloudless sky, that this 
amendment can only be held to speak of a 
State as a State; as a State in her political 
character, as a distinct autonomy, and does 
not deal with individuals at all. 

** Now, sir, there is a case in which Congress 
might, perhaps, deal with individuals, the case 
supposed by my friend from California. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the State of Ohio should 
pass a law that no colored man should vote; 
or, to change it, suppose it should pass a law 
that no white man should vote, and the officers 
charged with the execution of that law should 
attempt to carry it into effect, they would be 
liable to civil actions without any act passed 
by Congress at all; but possibly in a case like 
that Congress might by law reach those indi- 
viduals thus executing a State law, and there- 
fore, acting in pursuance of an act of the State, 
which the Constitution of the United States 
forbids. 

** That is one thing; but a wholly different 
thing from that is the unauthorized act of an 
individual, which tends to interfere with the 
right of another man to vote, and which unau- 
thorized act is even in violation of the law of 
-the State itself. Why, sir, take the case of a 
State; take Massachusetts, for instance. There 
is no distinction in the right to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; and there has been none for a long, 
long time. I suppose Massachusetts has laws, 
as every other State has, that forbid any one 
to prevent a citizen from exercising his right 
to vote, When a man thus violates the law 
of the State of Massachusetts, when. he thus 
renders himself liable to indictment and pun- 
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ishment under the statute of Massachusetts, can 
you say that that man is the State of Massachu- 
setts, and that therefore he is doing what this 
constitutional amendment forbids, and that 
you will punish him? The prohibition here is 
upon the State. Can you undertake to punish 
an individual who is not acting under the au- 
thority of the State, but directly against the 
statute law of the State, and who is punishable 
under that statute law by indictment in the 
courts of the State? And yet you undertake 
to say that that individual, thus acting con- 
trary to the law of his State, liable to punish- 
ment by his own State in her own courts, can 
be taken away from the jurisdiction of his 
State, removed from under the. law which he 
has violated, and taken into a Federal court to 
be punished under an act of Congress. 

“Tt is amazing to me that any lawyer can 
think for a moment that this bill in this respect 
where it acts on individuals—not officers of a 
State at all, mere private individuals, mere 
trespassers, mere breakers of the peace, mere 
violators of the State law—that this bill which 
seizes them and punishes them under this act 
of Congress and in the Federal courts, is war- 
ranted by the fifteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

“But now what is proposed to be done? 
Now you propose to seize hold of a mere idler; 
now you propose to seize hold of a mere ruf- 
fian; now you propose to seize hold of some 
man who is simply a cheater at the election ; 
all of whom are punishable under the State 
law; and under the pretence of restricting the 
power of the State, which declares the very 
acts complained of to be unlawful, and pun- 
ishes those acts, you take the individual from 
under the State law, send him before the Fed- 
eral court, and. punish him in virtue of an act 
of Congress, 

“Why, sir, if you can do this, if this is to be 
the interpretation of the fifteenth amendment 
and the right to pass appropriate legislation 
in support of it, then you may go the whole 
length. It is only a question, then, of discre- 
tion with you. You are foolish to talk about 
such a bill as this if this interpretation is right. 
Why not go the whole length at once? Why 
not take all the elections in your own hands? 
Why not provide by Federal law for the whole 
registration? Why not provide Federal judges 
of election, Federal boards of canvassers, and 
Federal machinery for the whole of the pro- 
cess of election from the time the voter goes 
to register until the time that the successful 
candidate is inaugurated into his office? You 
can do that just as constitutionally as you can 
pass this bill.” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘I will ask my colleague if 
he has any doubt about the power of Congress 
to prescribe the mode and manner of electing 
members of Congress, and all elections growing 
out of the national Government?” 

Mr. Thurman: “I have not the least doubt 
in the world of the power of Congress to pro- 
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vide the mode and manner of electing mem- 
bers of Congress.” , 
‘Mr. Sherman: “And the punishment for 
ees committed in consequence of the elec- 


“Mr. Thurman: “Undoubtedly that might be 
o. But let us see what that is, Is that this 


authorize Congress to fix the qualifications of 
electors. If such had been its interpretation 
you would not have needed your fifteenth 
amendment, so far as the election of members 
of Congress is concerned, Neither was it ever 
interpreted to take away from the States the 
right of providing officers of election and the 
mere machinery of elections. But the mode 
of that election, for instance, whether it should 
be by ballot or whether it should be viva voce, 


and the manner of that election, Congress is 


authorized-to prescribe. But that provision 
was never intended in the world to dispense 
with the agency of the States, and substitute 
an agency proyided by the Congress of the 


' United States. 


“We are considering a bill, as I said before, 
that reaches elections for all officers, from the 
President of the Republic down to the hum- 
blest township or town officer that can be 
found in the United States; that reaches the 
election of school directors in the humblest 
hamlet of the country as amply as it reaches 
the election of Governors of the States, the 


. judges of courts, and the President and Vice- 


resident of the United States. That is this 
bill, which goes to every popular election held 
in the States and says that under a provision 
which simply makes State laws void, which 
simply operates on the State as a State, which 
simply renders void all provisions in the con- 
stitution and laws of a State contrary to this 
fifteenth amendment, under a provision which 
goes no further than that, which does not 
reach to individual infractions of the law done 


under no color of State authority when 


it is proposed to take the whole subject o 

elections in a State for State officers, county 
officers, township, city, and town officers, into 
the hands of Congress. I say again, if you 
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can do that, if you can pass this bill, you have 
just as much right to wipe out the whole State 
machinery of darticie and supplant them by 
officers of your own.” 

Mr. Sherman: “Mr. President, there is 
one grievance that I feel ought to be dealt 
with at this moment, as we have this bill 
before us; a grievance which has become of 
greater magnitude even than the denial of the 
right to vote to colored people; and that is, the 
open, glaring, admitted frauds by wholesale in 
the great cities of this country, by which our 
Government is about to be subverted. If I 
were asked to point out the greatest evil that 
now threatens our country, 1 should point to 
the subversion of all authority by overthrowing 
the elective franchise. We have official docu- 
ments without number in both Houses of Con- 
gress showing the growing evil of trampling 

own the rights of communities and States to 
representation in Congress in the election of 
members of Congress and in the election of 
Senators. At the last presidential election in 
the city of New York, according to an official 
examination in the other House, there was an 
attempt to subvert the election of a President 
of the United States by wholesale and glaring 
frauds. Does anybody deny or dispute it? It 
was sufficiently proven. 

“Therefore I think we ought to avail our- 
selves of the pendency of the present bill to 
adopt some provision tending to guard the 
election of members of Congress and electors 
for President and Vice-President from these 
wholesale frauds. There has been handed to 
me a bill, very carefully prepared by a large 
committee of the House of Representatives ; I 
believe a committee composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, upon which all parties and all sections 
were fairly represented. That committee, after 
a careful examination, have reported three 
sections to accomplish the purpose of preserv- 
ing the purity of elections. There can be no 
doubt about the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in this particular, because it is in plain 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which authorize Congress to change 
and alter the mode and manner of electing 
members of Congress and electors for Presi- 
dent. I propose to offer these three sections, 
which I find are embodied in substance in the 
laws of most of the States, but which are dis- 
regarded and nullifi¢d and overthrown in every 
election in the city of New York, as three in- 
dependent sections, to come in at the end of 
the bill: 


And be it further enacted, That if.at any election 
for Representative or Delegate in the Congress of 
the United States any person shall knowingly per- 
sonate and vote, or attempt to vote, in the name of 
any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious ; 
or vote more, than once at the same election for any 
candidate for the same office; or vote at a place 
where he may not be ta entitled to vote; or 
vote without having a lawful right to vote; or do 
any unla act to secure a right or an opportunity 
to vote for himself or any other person; or by force, 
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threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or 
offer, or promise thereof, or otherwise unlawfully 
preveht any qualified voter of any State of the Uni- 
ted States of America, or of any Territory thereof, 
from freely exercising the right of suffrage, or by 
any such means induce any voter to refuse to exer- 
cisé such right; or compel or induce, by any such 
means or otherwise, any officer of an election, in any 
such State or Territory, to receive a vote from a per- 
son not legally qualified or entitled to vote ; or inter- 
fere in any manner with any officer of said elections 
in the discharge of his duties; or, by any of such 
means or otherwise, induce any officer of an election, 
or officer whose duty it is to ascertain, announce, or 
declare the result of any such election, or give or 
make any certificate, document, or evidence in rela- 
tion thereto, to violate or refuse to eee with his 
duty or any law regulating the same; or knowingly 
and wilfully receive the vote of any person not en- 
titled to vote; or refuse to receive the vote of any 
person entitled: to vote; or aid, counsel, procure, or 
advise any such voter, person, or officer to do any act 
hereby made a crime, or to omit to do any duty the 
omission of which is hereby made a crime, or attempt 
to do so, every such person shall be deemed guilty 
of a crime, and shall for such crime be liable to in- 
dictment in any court of the United States of com- 

etent jurisdiction ; and on conviction thereof shall 
Be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or’ by im- 

risonment for a term not exceeding three ‘Sori or 
both, in the discretion of the court, and shall pay the 
costs of prosecution. 

And be it further enacted, That, if, at any registra- 
tion of voters for an election for Representative or 
Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any 
person shall knowingly personate and register, or 
attempt to register, in the name of any other person, 

whether living, dead, or fictitious; or register, or 
attempt to register, at a place where he shall not be 
lawfully entitled to register; or register, or attempt 
to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or do 
any unlawful act to secure registration for himself 
or any other person; or by force, threat, menace, 
- intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or. otherwise, unlawfully prevent or hinder 
any person having a lawful right to register from 
duly exercising such right; or compel or induce, by 
any such means, or otherwise, any officer of registra- 
tion to admit to registration any person not legall 
entitled thereto; or interfere in any manner wit 
any officer of registration in the discharge of his 
duties; or by any such means or otherwise induce 
any officer of registration to violate or refuse to com- 
ply with his duty, or any law regulating the same; or 
nowingly and wilfully receive the vote of any per- 
son not entitled to vote, or refuse to receive the vote 
of any person entitled to vote ; oraid, counsel, procure, 
or advise any such voter, person, or officer to do any 
act hereby made a crime; or to omit any act, the 
omission of which is hereby made a crime, every such 
aed shall be deemed guilty of a crime, and shall 
¢ liable to indictment and punishment therefor, as 
provided in the first section of this act for persons 
guilty of any of the crimes eee specified. - 

And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
by_ force, threat, menace, intimidation, or otherwise 

. unlawfully prevent any, citizen or, citizens from: as- 
sembling in public meeting, to freely discuss or hear 
discussed the claims or merits of any candidate for 
the office of Representative or Delegate in Congress 
or of any officer of the Government of the nited 
States; or the laws or measures of Congress, or any 
measure existing, pending, or proposed, affecting 
the Government of the United States, or any Depart- 
ment or officer thereof; or if any person shall by 
any such means break up, disperse, or molest an 
such assemblage, or molest any citizen in or of suc 
assemblage, every person so* offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a crime, and shall be liable to in- 
dictment and punishment therefor, as provided in 
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the first section of this act for persons guilty of any 
of the crimes therein specified.” 


Mr. Thurman: ‘‘Mr. President, it is eighty-. 


one years since this Government went into 
operation. During that period almost every 
party that has existed in the country has at 
some time or other been in the ascendency in 
these Halls; but never until now was such a 
proposition as that made in the Congress of 
the United States, For eighty-one years this 
people went on in a career of prosperity, of 
liberty, and of constitutional law—” . 

Mr. Stewart: ‘‘ Will the Senator from Ohio 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I beg the Senator not to 
interrupt me in the middle of a sentence— 
without any human being supposing for an 
instant that such a proposition as that amend- 
ment could receive the sanction of an Amer- 
ican Congress, But now, sir, within thirty 
days of the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, or the proclamation of its adoption, on 
the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
this proposition, which has no more relation 
to the fifteenth amendment than it has to the 
solar system, is introduced here in the last 
hours of a night session, and the American 
Senate is asked to adopt it. ; 

‘“‘ Mr, President, Ido not know what this bill 
is to become. Ido not know how much is to 
be carried under it. I donot know how much 
this love of the colored race, or, as I believe 
it, this struggle for negro votes, I do not know 
how much that proposition, that expectation, 
and that desire, are expected to carry with 
them. I know they will carry a great deal; 
but I trust there is still enough of reflection in 
the American Senate to prevent their carrying 
such a proposition as this. It is in no wise 
germane to this bill; it has nothing to do with 
this bill; and unless you want to make this 
a perfect omnibus bill, this amendment, which 
the mover of it has not seen fit to stay here 
and defend, ought to be cast out, and to stand 
on its own merits. 

“ But, sir, that is not all. This amendment 
is offered here without ever having passed the 


House of Representatives, or without ever’ — 


having been considered by any committee of 
the Senate. -You are asked here, at the hour 
of midnight, to adopt an amendment which no 
committee of the Senate has ever considered, 
which nobody in the Senate has considered. 
You are asked to adopt this amendment going 
into the most sacred rights of the States an 

of the people; to adopt an amendment the 
necessity for which, if there is any, equally 
existed eighty years ago, and yet which no 
statesman, no lawyer, no politician, for eighty 
years ever thought of proposing to the Ameri- 
can Congress. . You are asked at the hour of 
midnight to adopt this long amendment of 
three sections, without the slightest considera- 
tion by any committee whatsoever of this body, 
That is legislation for you! That is legislation 


7 


touching the rights of the United States, of 
the States, and of the people! That is legisla- 
tion indeed, to propose such a thing as this at 
this hour, and to ask the Senate to vote upon 
Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: “Sena- 
tors speak very lightly about voting this amend- 


~ ment down. I hope it will not be voted down, 


It is an important proposition, as important as 


ny thing in the bill, and, in my judgment, 
germane to the bill; nor have I any question 
is entirely within the powers of Congress. 
I submit myself to the judgment of the Sena. 
tor from Ohio I know, who says that no lawyer. 
no politician, no statesman, will affirm it. i 
affirm it. I do not doubt that it is completely 
within the powers of Congress; and if the 
Senator will go back to the language of James 
Madison, unless I am much mistaken, he will 
find that Madison specifically declares the ple- 
nary powers of Congress over this whole sub- 
ject. I cannot be mistaken. But I do not 
need the authority of James Madison on this 
occasion, I take the text of the Constitution 
and the reason of the case. Those two are 
enough. The proposed amendment is consti- 
tutional. I cannot doubt it. I hope therefore 
that we shall not abandon it. We have it now 
within our power, and let us put it on the bill.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Chair will 
state the question. The Senator from Ohio 
moved to amend the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, which was an amendment 
to the House bill. No further amendment can 
be entertained until the amendment moved by 
the Senator from Ohio is disposed of.” 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected—yeas 14, nays 26. . 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, said: ‘‘I now offer 


that same amendment, with the section omitted . 


that I objected to—the third section.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘'The amendment 
will be reported.” 

The Secretary read the section omitted by 
Mr. Hamlin from the amendment, as follows: 

And beit further enacted, That if any person shall, 


by_ foree, threat, menace, intimidation, or otherwise, 
unlawfully revent any citizen or citizens from assem- 


' bling in public meeting, to freely discuss or hear dis- 


cussed the claims or merits of any candidate for the 
office of Representative or Delegate in Congress, or 
of any officer of the Government of the United States ; 
or the laws or measures of Congress, or any measure 
existing, pending, or proposed, affecting the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any Department or offi- 
cer thereof, or if any person shall by any such means 
break up, disperse, or molest any such assemblage, 
or molest any citizen in or of such assemblage, 
éyery person so offending shall be deemed guilty ofa 
crime, and shall be liable to indictment and punish- 
ment therefor, as provided in the first section of this 
act for parsons guilty of any of the crimes therein 


’ specifie 


Mr. Hamlin: “The Secretary has read the 
section which I have omitted ; and then I offer 
the identical amendment of the Senator from 
aera ie the section which has been 
re 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘ The question be- 
fore the Senate is on the adoption of the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Maine, 
which contains the first two sections of the 
amendment moved by the Senator from Ohio.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘“ Mr. President, I appeal to 
my friend from Maine, a man of cool, good 
judgment, as 1 know from an acquaintance 
of twenty-five years, to think for one momént 
what would be the condition of this bill if these 
twosections were added toit and the bill were 
ere What do these sections propose, what 

o they cover? They cover the cases of elec- 
tions for Representatives in Congress, as well 
as the election for electors of President and Vice- 
President.. Now, what is the effect in regard 
to the election? In almost every State in the 
Union members of Congress are elected at the 
same time that the officers of the State are 
elected; I believe it is so in every State. Ido not 
know a State in the Union in which there is a 
separate election for members of Congress. 
Very well, then—now mark it, and I pray 
Senatars to listen to me—these two sections 
cover precisely the same elections that are cov- 
ered by the bill under consideration. The bill 
covers elections for members of Congress and 
covers all State elections. These two sections 
cover all elections at which members of Con- 
gress are elected. Then if you put these two 
sections on the bill and pass the bill you have 
this beautiful ming to exhibit as to the wisdom 
of the Senate of the United States, that in the 
bill as it passed the House of Repsesentatives, 
or in the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Nevada, there is one set of penalties for these 
identical offences mentioned in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine, and 


in the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Maine there is a wholly different set of penal- 
ties.” 

The question being taken. by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yxeas—Messrs, Abbott, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, 
Corbett, Cragin, Flanagan, Hamlin, Harlan, Harris, 
Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, 
Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, Sum- 
ner ‘Thayer, ‘Warner, and Yates—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Moo apg Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, eet Pool, Ross, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Vickers, and Willey—12. 

~ Ansent—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, 
Conkling, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, 
Hamilton of Texas, Howard, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norton, Robertson, Sauls- 
bury, Schurz, Sherman, Tipton, Trumbull, Williams, 
and Wilson—29. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr, Stewart: “I desire to make a verbal 
correction. After consulting several members 
of the Judiciary Committee, I move to amend 
the twelfth section of my amendment, in line 
two, by striking out the words ‘or such per- 
son as he may empower for that purpose ;’ so 
that the section will read: - 
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That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States to employ such part of the land or 
. naval forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as shall be deemed necessary to prevent the viola- 
tion and enforce the due execution of this act. 


The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Morton: “I desire to submit the follow- 
ing amendment, to come in as the fifth section 
of the Senate bill: ” 


And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, or shall at- 
tempt to prevent, hinder, control, or intimidate, any 
person from exercising or in exercising the right of 
suffrage to whom the right of suffrage is secured or 
guaranteed by the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by means of bribery, 
threats, or threats of depriving such person of em- 

loyment, or occupation, or of ejecting such person 
rom rented house, lands, or other property, or by 
threats of refusing to renew leases or contracts for 
labor, or by threats of violence to himself or family, 
such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conyiction thereof shall be 
fined not less than $500 and be imprisoned not less 
than one month and not more than one year. 

The Presiding Officer: “The questiog is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Ca: 
dler, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Flanagan, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Harris, Howell, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Sawyer, Scott, poner 
Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, arner, Willey, 

illiams, and Yates—36. 

Naxys—Messrs. Casserly, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, McCreéry, Stockton, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—9. 

Axssent—Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, Conkling, Drake, 
Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, 
Howard, Howe, Kello g, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, 
Norton, Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sherman, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Wilson—27. 

~The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘I think that 
the white tenantry should have a special pro* 
tection against the undue influence and op- 
pression of the landlords and landowners. I 
therefore move to amend the amendment just 
adopted.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Secretary will 
report the amendment now offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada.” 


enter, Chan- 


The Secretary read the amendment to the . 


amendment, which was to insert as an addi- 
tional section the following: 


And be tt further enacted, That no perpen shall 
enter into, hold, or attempt to exercise the powers or 
perform the duties of any office or public trust, which 
the Constitution or laws require to be filled by vote 
of the people, unless he shall have received at the 
election therefor a greater number of the votes of the 
electors entitled to vote at such election than any 
other candidate ; and all persons entering into, hold- 
ing, or attempting to exercise the powers, or perform 
the duties of such office or public trust, shall thereby 
commit a high misdemeanor, for which they shall be 
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subject to indictment, and punishment of imprison- 
ment for not less than one nor more tltan five years, 
and fine of not less than $1,000 or more than $5,000, 
one-half thereof to go to the informer; and all Treas- 
ury officers settling, passing, or paying any claim or 
account for pay or compensation of any kind, of any 
person entering into or holding, or attempting to’ ex- 
ercise the powers or perform the duties of any office 
or public trust, against the provisions of this section. 
shall be guily of a misdemeanor, thereby forfeit an 

be disqualified to hold his place, and be subject to 
indictment and punishment of imprisonment for not 
less than twelve months, and fine of $1,000, one-half 
to the informer, All persons entering into, holding, 
or attempting to exercise the powers or perform the 
duties of any office or public trust, against the - 
visions of this section, shall also be subject to the 
civil suit of any person injured thereby. 

Mr. Davis: ‘I will say a single word on 
that amendment. It proceeds upon the idea 
that no man shall claim to exercise the duties 
and to assume the rights of an office unless he 
shall have received a plurality of the votes of 
the people who are entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion; and it makes it a high misdemeanor if 
he does enter upon and assume the duties and 
responsibilities of any office that is so to be 
filled without having received the sanction of a 
larger number of votes than any other com- 
petitor. ' Mae 

‘“‘T frankly admit that my object in offering 
this amendment is to correct a modern abuse 
of the House of Representatives in these evil 
times. The people frequently have given a 
large majority to a particular candidate; the 
opposing candidate, who received a small mi- 
nority of the vote, claimed the seat and con- 
tested the election; and it has been the custom 
of the House of Representatives, with a view 
to increase its majority, to displace the suc- 
cessful candidate, whom the people by their 
votes had placed in the seat, and to appoint in 
his stead the candidate who has received but a 
small minority of the vote.” 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. : 

Mr. Pool, of North Carolina, said: “TI desire 
to offer an amendment, consisting of two sec- 
tions. I understand that the amendment which 
has been adopted on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana has been inserted as section five. 
If so, I desire these to be inserted as sections 
six and seven: 

| And be it further enacted, That if two or more per- 
sons shall band or conspire together, or go in disguise 
upon the public highway, or upon the premises of 
another, with intent to violate any provision of this 
act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen with intent to prevent or hinder his free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of, any right or privilege granted 
orsecured to him by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or because of his having exercised the 
same, such person shall be held guilty of felony, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined and imprisoned ; 


the fine not to exceed i eo the imprisonment - 


not to exceed ten years ; and shall, moreover, be there- 
after ineligible to, and disabled from, holding any 
office or place of honor, profit, or trust, created by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 

And be it further enacted, That if in the act of vio- 
lating any provision in either of the two preceding 
sections, any other felony, crinfe, or misdemeanor 
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be committed, the offender, on conviction of 
ich Violation of said sections, shall be punished for 
, with such punishments as are attached to 
es, crimes, and misdemeanors, by the laws 
State in which the offence may be committed. 


“The amendment to the amendment was 


i Carpenter: “T offer the following amend- 
ment, to be added as a new section: 


ved of or fail to be elected to any office 


ae 
Ws be tt further enacted, That any person who 
shall be dep ! 
t 


. of member of Congress or member of a 
Legislature, by reason of a violation of any 

of the provisions of this act, or by reason of the de- 
al to any citizen of the right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 


Shall be entitled to hold such office and perform the 


duties and receive the emoluments thereof, and may 
recover the possession of such office by quo warranto 
or other appropriate proceeding in the circuit or 
district court of the United States for the proper 
district, or in any State court having jurisdiction of 
such proceedings. 

“This is substantially restoring the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill. I do not desire to take up 
time, but to make a remark explanatory of my 
object in offering to restore this section. If we 
have any authority and constitutional power to 
legislate upon this subject at all, we have the 
power to pass such a law as will effectuate the 
a tea we have in view, to secure to the col- 
ored man of the South the right of voting, and 
the right of having the man for whom he votes 
hold the office At he has received a 
majority of all the votes cast, or if he would 
have received a majority if the colored man 
had been permitted to cast his vote. The 


. trouble with the bill as we are about to pass it, 


without this section, is that it is a mere bill to 
tg offences against that right, but it utterly 

ails to enforce the right, as it is the duty of 
Congress to do.” 

Mr. Carpenter subsequently modified his 
amendment by striking out the words “by 
reason of the violation of any of the provisions 
of this act,” and inserting “who offered his 
vote at the election.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Cameron, Ca 
Cole, Cragin, Flanagan, Gilbert, 
» Howe Howell MeDonald, Nye, Osborn, 
Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Spencer, 
Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, and Warner—24, 
Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Casserly, Corbett, Davis, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Harlan, Howard, Johnston, 
McCreery, Morton, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ross, 
Seeth:Stoskton, Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, Wil- 
ley, Williams, and Yates—22. , 
Ansext—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Bayard, Bore- 
man, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cattell, Conkling, 
Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, Fowler, Hamlin, 
K - Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Norton, Patterson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Tipton, and Wilson—26, 


enter, Chandler, 
amilton of Texas, 


' $othe amendment to the amendment was 


agreed to. 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, said: “I wish to 
offer an amendment in section four, line three. 
It now reads: 
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That if any person, by force, bribery, threats, 
intimidation, or other unlawful means, shall hinder, 
delay, prevent, or obstruct, or attempt to hinder, 
delay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen, ete. 


“T am not entirely satisfied with the phrase- 
ology there. It appears to be too indefinite. 
What is an ‘attempt to hinder, delay, pre- 
vent, or obstruct, any citizen?’ 

“Strike out ‘attempt.’ That is all I wish. 
It seems to me that is too indefinite; it is 
too vague; it will be found too difficult to put 
in practice, to ascertain what is meant by the 
word ‘attempt.’ ” 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to, 

It was ordered that the amendment be en- 
grossed, and the bill read a third time. The 
amendment was to strike out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the Senate bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the 
result was as follows: . 


‘Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Anthony, Brownlow, Cam- 
eror, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Corbett, é in, 
Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, 8, Howard, Howe, Howell, McDonald, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Morton, Nye, Osborn Patterson, Pome- 
roy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross, Sawyer, 
Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, 
Trumbull, Warner, Willey, Williams, and Yates—43. 

Nays—Messrs. asserly, Davis, Fowler, Hamilton 

of Maryland, Johnston, McCreery, Thurman, and 
Vickers—8. 
_ Assent—Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Cattell, aera f Drake Edmunds, Fenton, 
Ferry, Kello g, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, Norton, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sherman, Stockton, 
Tipton, and Wilson—21. 


So the bill was passed. 

The House disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate, and a committee of conference 
was appointed, which reported some verbal 
amendments and the following additions to the 
bill. These were agreed to by each House. 


Provided, That every registration made under the 
laws of any State or Territory, for any State or other 
election at which such Representative or Delegate in 
Congress shall be chosen, shall be deemed to be a 
registration within the meaning of this act, notwith- 
standing the same shall also be made for the purposes 
of any State, territorial, or municipal election. 

Insert the following, to come in as section twenty- 
one: 

Src. 21. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever by the laws of any State or Territory the name of 
any candidate or person to be voted for as Repre- 
sentative or Delegate in Congress shall be required to 
be printed, written, or contained in any ticket or bal- 
lot with other candidates or persons to be voted for at 
the same election for State, territorial, municipal, or 
local officers, it shall be ‘sufficient. prima facie evi- 
dence, either for the purpose of indicting or convict- 
ing any person haste with voting or attempting or 
offering to vote awfully under the provisions 
of the preceding sections, or for committing either 
of the offences thereby created, to prove that the 
person charged or indicted voted, or attempted or 
offered to vote, such ballot or ticket, or committed 
either of the offences named in the preceding sections 
of this act with reference to such ballot. And the 
aes and establishment of such fact shall be taken, 

eld, and deemed to be presumptive evidence that 
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such person voted, or attempted or offered to vote, 
for such Representative or Delegate, as the case may 
be, or that such offence was committed with reference 
to the election of such Representative or Delegate, 
and shall be sufficient to warrant his conviction, 
unless it shall be shown that any such ballot, when 
cast, or attempted or offered to be cast, by him, did 
not contain the name of any candidate for the office 
of Representative or haa nese in the Congress of the 
United States, or that such offence was not commit- 
ted with reference to the election of such Represent- 
ative or Delegate. } 

Insert the following, to come in as section twenty- 


two: 

Sxo. 22. And be it further enacted, That any officer 
of any election at which any Representative or Dele- 
gate in the i bie of the United States shall be 
voted for, whether such officer of election be ap- 
pointed or created by or under any law or authority 
of the United States, or by or under any State, ter- 
ritorial, district, or municipal law or authority, who 
shall neglect or refuse to pa pre any duty in regard 
to such election required of him by any law of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, 
or violate any duty so imposed, or eowiae do any 
act thereby unauthorized, with intent to aifect any 
such election or the result thereof ; or fraudulently 
make any false certificate of the result of such elec- 
tion in regard to such Representative or Delegate; 
or withhold, conceal, or destroy any certificate or rec- 
ord so required by law respecting, concerning, or per- 
taining to the election of any such Representative or 
Delegate ; or neglect or refuse to make and return 
the same as so required by law; or aid, counsel, pro- 
cure, or advise any voter, person, or officer to do any 
act by this or any of the preceding sections made a 
crime; or to omit to do any duty the omission of 
which is by this or any of said sections made a crime, 
or attempt to do so, shall be deemed guilty of a crime, 
and shall be liable to prosecution and punishment 
therefor, as provided in the nineteenth section of 
this act for persons guilty of any of the crimes therein 
specified. 

Strike out.all of the twenty-first section, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following, to come in as sec- 
tion twenty-three : 

And be it further enacted, That whenever any person 
shall be defeated or deprived of his election to any 
oflice, except elector of President or Vice-President, 
Representative or aeaceere in Congress, or member 
of a State Legislature, by reason of the denial to any 
citizen or citizens, who shall offer to vote, of the right 
to yote on account. of race, color, or previous condi-~ 
tion of servitude, his right to hold and enjoy such 
office and the emoluments thereof shall not be im- 
paired by such denial; and such person may bring 
any appropriate suit or proceeding to recover pos- 
session of such office; and in cases where it shall 
appear that the sole question touching the title to 
such office arises out of the denial of the right to 
vote to citizens who so offered to vote, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, such 
suit or proceeding may: be instituted in the circuit or 
district court of the United States of the circuit or 
district in which such pore resides ; and said cir- 
cuit or district. court shall have, concurrently with 
the State courts, jurisdiction thereof so far as .to 
determine the rights of the parties to such office. by 
reason of the denial of the right guaranteed by the 
fifteenth article of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States and secured by this act. 


In the House, on June 13th, Mr. Davis,of New 
York, introduced a bill to establish a uniform 
system of naturalization. In the form in which 
it was presented to the House, the first section 
provides that in all cases where any oath, affir- 
mation, or affidavit, shall be made or taken un- 
der or by virtue of any act or law relating to the 
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naturalization of aliens, or in any proceedings 
under such acts or laws, and any person or per- 
sons taking or making such oath, affirmation, 
or affidavit, shall knowingly swear or affirm 
falsely, the same shall be deemed and taken 
to be perjury; and the person or persons 
guilty thereof shall, upon conyiction thereof, 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding five years and not less than one year, 
and to a fine not exceeding $1,000. 
The second section provides that if any person 
applying to be admitted a citizen, or appearing 
as a witness for any such person, shall know- 
ingly personate any other person than himself, 
or falsely appear in the name of a deceased 
person, or in an assumed or fictitious name; 
or if any person shall falsely make, forge, or 
counterfeit any oath, affirmation, notice, affi- 
davit, certificate, order, record, signature, or 
other instrument, paper, or proceeding required 
or authorized by any law or act relating to or 
providing for the naturalization of aliens; or 
shall utter, sell, dispose of, or use as true or 
genuine, or for any unlawful purpose, any false, 
forged, antedated, or counterfeit oath, affirma- 
tion, notice, certificate, order, record, signa- 
ture, instrument, paper, or proceeding as afore- 
said; or sell or dispose of, to any person other 
than the person for whom it was originally 
issued, any certificate of citizenship, or certifi- 
cate showing any person to be admitted a citi- 
zen; or if any person shall in any manner use 
for the purpose of registering as a voter, or as 
evidence of a right to vote, or otherwise, unlaw- 
fully, any order, certificate of citizenship, or 
certificate, judgment, or exemplification show- 
ing such person to be admitted to be a citizen, 
whether heretofore or hereafter issued or made, 
knowing that such order, or certificate, judg- 
ment, or exemplification, has been unlawfully 
issued or made; or if any person shall unlaw- 
fully use, or attempt to use, any such order or 
certificate, issued to or in the name of any other 
person, or in.a fictitious name, or the name of 
a deceased person; or use, or attempt to use, 
or aid, or assist, or participate in the use of any 
certificate of citizenship, knowing the same to 
be forged, or counterfeit, or antedated, or know- 
ing the same to have been procured by fraud, 
or otherwise unlawfully obtained; or if any 
person, and without lawful excuse, shall know- 
ingly have or be possessed of any false, forged, 
antedated, or counterfeit certificate of citizen- 
ship, purporting, to have been issued under the 
provisions of any law of the United States 
relating to naturalization, knowing such cer- 
tificate to be false, forged, antedated, or coun- 
terfeit, with intent unlawfully to use the same; 
or if any person shall obtain, accept, or receive 
any certificate or citizenship, known to such 
person to have been procured by fraud or by 
the use of any false name or by means of any 
false statement made with intent to procure, 
or to aid in procuring, the issue of such cer- 
tificate, or known to such person to be fraudn- 
lently altered or antedated; or if any person, 
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who has been or may be admitted to be a citi- 
zon, shall, on oath or affirmation, or by affida- 
knowingly deny that he has been so admit- 
th intent to evade or avoid any duty or 

imposed or required by law, every per- 
offending shall be deemed and adjudged 
of felony, and, on conviction thereof, 
“be sentenced to be imprisoned and kept 
at hard labor for a period not less than one 
year nor more than five years, or to be fined in 
a sum not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, 
or both such punishments may be imposed, in 
the discretion of the court. And every person 
who shall knowingly and intentionally aid or 
abet any person in the commission of any such 
felony, or attempt to do any act hereby made 
felony, or counsel, advise, or procure, or at- 
tempt to. procure the commission thereof, is 
to be liable to indictment and punishment in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
the principal party guilty of such felony; and 
such person may be tried and convicted thereof 
without the previous conviction of such prin- 
cipal. 

The third section provides that any person 
who shall knowingly use any certificate of nat- 
uralization heretofore granted by any court, or 
which shall hereafter be granted, which has 
been or shall be procured through fraud or by 
false evidence, or has been or shall be issued 
by the clerk, or any other officer of the court, 
without any appearance and hearing of the 
applicant in court, and without lawful author- 
ity; and any person who shall falsely represent 
himself to be a citizen of the United States, 
without having been duly admitted to citizen- 
ship, for any fraudulent purpose whatever, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, in due course of law, shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000, or be imprisoned not exceeding two 
years, either or both, in the discretion of the 
court taking cognizance of the same. 

The fourth section extends the provisions 
of this act to all proceedings had or taken, or 
attempted to be had or taken, before any court 
in which any proceeding for naturalization shall 
be commenced, had, or taken, or attempted to 
be commenced; and the courts of the TTnited 
States are to have jurisdiction of all offences 
under the provisions of this act, in or before 
whatever court or tribunal the same shall have 
been committed. 

Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, said: ‘I desire 
to move that the bill be rejected.” 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 

. Yeas—Messrs. Axtell, Beck, James Brooks, Burr, 
Calkin, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dox, Eldridge, Fox, Getz, 


Gibson, Griswold, Hamill, Holman, Johnson Kerr, 
eCormi 
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Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Barry, Beaman, Beatty, Ben- 
Senin, Bennett, Benton, Bing am, Blair, Boles, Bo d, 
George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buflinton, Bur- 
chard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R, 
Butler, Cessna, Churchill, William T, Clark, Sidney 
Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Con- 
er, Cook, Cullom, Davis, Degener. Dickey Dixon, 
onley, Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkeln- 
burg, Fisher, Fitch, Gilfillan, Hale, Harris, Hawkins, 
Hawley, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Hotchkiss, In- 
rsoll, Alexander IL. Jones, Judd Julian, Kelley, 
ellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, Lash Lawrence, 
Logan Maynard epOnssy McCrary McGrew, Mc- 
Kee McKenzie, Mercur, ilnes, Eliakim H. Moore, 
William Moore, Daniel J, Morrell, Myers, Newsham, 
O'Neill, Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, 
Phelps, Platt, Poland, ppmerers Porter, Prosser, 
Roots, Sargent, Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Strickland, Taffe, Tanner, Tillman, Twichell, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Wyck, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
William B, Washburn, Whittemore, Wilkinson, Wil- 
lard, John T. Wilson, Winans, and Witcher—121. 
Nor Votire—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Armstrong, 
Ayer, Banks, Barnum, Biggs, ird, Booker, Bowen, 
Cake, Cleveland, Covode, Cowles Dawes, Dickinson, 
Dockery, Dyer, Ferry, Garfield, Hai ht, Haldeman, 
Hambleton, Hamilton, Hay, Hays, eaton, Hoge, 
Jenckes, Thomas L.’ Jones Laflin, Loughridge, 
Lyneh, Jesse H. Moore, Mor his, Samuel P. Morrill, 
orrissey, Negley, Packer, eters, Potter, Sanford, 
Schenck, Schumaker, Scofield, Shanks, Porter Shel- 
don, Slocum, John A. Smith, William J. Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, Stevens, Stiles, Stone, Strong, 
Swann, Taylor, Townsend, Van Horn, Voorhees, W - 
lace, Welker, Wheeler, and Williams—64, 


So the House refused to reject the bill. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Davis, that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken, as follows: 


YeAs—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Arnell, Asper, Atwood, ‘Bailey, Banks, Barry, Bea- 
man, Beatt Benjamin, Bennett, Benton, Bingham, 
Blair, Booker, Bowen, Boyd, George . Brooks, 
Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Ben- 
jamin F, Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cessna, Chureh- 
ill, William T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, 
Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn,’ Conger, Cook, Cullom, 
Davis, Dawes, Dickey, Dixon, Dockery, Donley, 
Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss Ferry, Finkeln- 
burg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamil- 
ton, Harris, Hawley Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Hotchkiss, In: ersoll, Alexander H. Jones, Thomas 
L. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lash, ‘Lawrence, Logan, 
Maynard, McCarthy, McCrary, McGrew, McKee, 
Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William 
Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, 
Newsham, O'Neill, Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, 
Peck, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, 
Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, Lionel A. Sheldon, 
John A, Smith, William Smyth, Stevenson, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe,” Tanner, Tillman; 
Twichell Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Ward, Cadwal- 
ader ©, Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wheeler 
Whittemore, Wilkinson, Willard, Winans, an 


Witcher—130, 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Axtell, Beck, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin Conner, Cox, Crebs Dox, 
Eldridge, Fox, Getz, Gibson; Griswold, Hamill, Hol- 
man, Johnson, om Knott, Lewis, Marshall, May- 


ham, McCormick, McNeely, Milnes, Morgan, Mun- 
en, Niblack, Randall, ves: ice Ridgway, 
herrod, Shober, Joseph 8. Smith, Strader, Swann, 


Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Wells, 
Eugene M, Wilson, Winchester. Wood, and Wood- 
ward—47, ' 
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Nor Voriync—Messrs. Archer, Ayer, Barnum, 
Biggs, Bird, Boles, Cake, Cleveland, Covode, Cowles, 
Degener, Dickinson, Dyer, Haight, Haldeman, Ham- 
bleton, Hawkins, Hays Heaton, Hodge, Jenckes, 
Loughridge, Lynch Kenzie, Morphis, Morrissey, 
Nuatos Posker. Peters, Potter, Prosser, Rogers, 
Schenck, Schumaker, Scofield, Shanks, Porter Shel- 
don, Slocum, William J. Smith, Worthington C, 
Smith, Starkweather, Stevens, Stiles, Stone, Strong, 
Taylor, Townsend, Van Wyck, Voorhees, Wallace, 
Welker, Williams, and John T. Wilson—d3. 

So (two thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on June 25th, the bill from 
the House was considered, and the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and to 
insert as a substitute anew bill. It was agreed 
in the Senate to regard this substitute as the 
original bill for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. Sumner, of Mass., said: ‘I offer a new 
section, which has already been reported upon 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee : 

And be it further enacted, That all acts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are, here- 
by, amended by striking out the word ‘white’ 
wherever it occurs, so that in naturalization there 
shall be no distinction of race or color.’’ 

Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: “I move to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. It is to insert at the end of 
the proposed amendment the following: 

But this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
naturalization of persons born in the Chinese empire.”’ 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the amendment.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: ‘‘I.desire to 
be heard, and must be heard on a proposition 
of that character, which we of the Pacific coast 
have more knowledge of than others here. 
Here are two distinct bills pending, involving 
altogether different principles.. Does an agree- 
ment ‘to vote at a certain time upon one bill 
bind the Senate to take up another bill and 
put it upon that bill without a chance to say a 
word? I undertake to say that it is not ger- 
mane, and upon that point I have a right to be 
heard. The proposition was that we should 
vote on a bill to regulate naturalization as to 
persons now entitled to receive it.” 

The President pro tempore; ‘‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Williams), to the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner).” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘“‘One word. 
This amendment involves the whole Chinese 
problem. Are you prepared to settle it to- 
night?” 

Mr. Stewart: “ Without discussion.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘* And without discussion? The 
country has just awakened to the question and 
to the enormous magnitude of the question, 
involving a possible-immigration of many mill- 
ions, involving another civilization, involving 
labor problems that no intellect can solve with- 
out study and without time. Are you now 
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prepared to settle the Chinese problem, thus 
in advance inviting that immigration? I am 
not prepared to do it.” HAR 

Mr. Sumner: ‘The Senator says it opens 
the great Chinese question. It simply opens 
the question of the Declaration of ‘Indepen- 
dence, and whether we will be true to it. ‘All 
men are created equal,’ without distinction of 
color.” 

Mr. Williams: ‘‘I propose to withdraw my 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, with the understanding 
that that will be voted down. If it isnot voted 
down, I shall renew my amendment and intend 
to stand here as long as I can and fight for it. 
I shall not submit to have these Chinese 
brought here.” id tae 

Mr. McCreery, of Kentucky, said: ‘I offer 
this as an amendment to the amendment: 

Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to persons born in Asia, Africa, or any of the 
islands of the Pacific, nor to Indians born in the 
wilderness.”’ 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Sumner: ‘Some time during the last 
Congress I had the honor of introducing a bill 
to strike the word ‘white’ from our naturali- 
zation laws. I tried to have it put on its pas- 
sage. I was resisted then by the Senator from 
Vermont, who moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. There it remained 
without any report until that Congress expired, 
During the first week of the present Congress, 
now more than a year ago, I introduced the 
same bill. It remained in the room of the Ju- 
diciary Committee from March, 1869, until very 
recently, when it was reported favorably. 

“Such, sir, have been my efforts ‘to bring 
the Senate to a vote on this question, Never 
till this moment has it been in my power to 
have a vote on a question which I deem of 
vital importance. I have here on my table at 
this moment letters from different States—from 
California, from Florida, from Virginia—all 
showing a considerable number of colored 
persons—shall I say of African blood ?—aliens 
under our laws, who cannot be naturalized on 
account of that word ‘ white.’ 

“Now, sir, there is a. practical grievanc 
which needs a remedy. This is the first time 
that I have been able to obtain a vote upon it, 
and I should be unworthy of my seat here if, 
because Senators rise and say they will vote it 
down on the ground that it is out of place, I. 
should hesitate to persevere, Senators will 
vote as they please; I shall vote for it. The 
Senator from Ilinois (Mr, Trumbull) properly 
says it isin place. Never was there a bill to 
which it was more germane. You are now 
revising the naturalization system, and I pro- 
pose to strike out from that system a require- 
ment disgraceful to this country and to this 
age. J propose to bring our system in har- 
mony with the Declaration of, Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 


' 


a 


1 ae 


. the truth 
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The word ‘white’ cannot be found in either 
these two great title-deeds of this republic. 
ena you place it in your statutes? 
_ The question was taken, and the result was 
ou as follows: 


enter, Fowler, Ham- 
eDonald, Morrill of 
Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, 
ion, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sprague, 


Nays—Messrs. nag pore Boreman, Casserly, Cor- 
Oragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Gilbert, Har- 
" ell, Johnston McCreery, Morton, 

Stockton Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, War- 

oy 4 and Wilson—23. 

Ansent—Mossrs. Abbott Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 

ingham, seat Cattell, Chandler, Oats, ening, 

erry, Flanagan, Hamilton of Mary 

Tamalton of ‘Texas Howard, Morrill of Maine, Nor- 

ton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Saulsbury, Sher- 

man, Spencer, Thayer, Willey, and Yates—27. 


So the amendment of Mr. Sumner was re- 


jected. 

The substitute to the House bill was then 
rejected, 

Mr..Conkling, of New York, said: “I now 
move to amend the House bill.” 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. 
Conkling, which was, to add the following as 
new sections by way of addition to the House 
bill: .; 

And be it further enacted, That in any city having 
upward. of twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be 
the uty of the judge of the circuit court of the Uni- 
ted States for the circuit wherein said city shall be, 
upon the application of two citizens, to appoint in 
writing for each: election district or voting precinct 
in said city, and to change or renew said appoint- 
ment as occasion may require, from time to time, 
two citizens resident of the district or precinct, one 
from each political party, who, when so ace ee 
shall be, and are hereby, authorized to attend at all 
times and places fixed for the registration of voters, 
who being registered would be entitled to vote for 
Representative in Congress, and_at all times and 
agi! for holding elections of Representatives in 

ngress, and for counting the votes cast at said 
elections, and to challenge any name proposed to be 
registe: and any vote offered, and to be present 
and witness throughout the counting of all votes, and 
to remain where the ballot-boxes are kept at all 
times after the polls are open until the votes are 

counted; and said persons and either of them 
shall have the right to affix their signatures or his 
signature to said register for purposes of identifica- 
tion, and to attach thereto, or to the certificate of 
the number of votes cast, any statement touching 
or fairness thereof which they or he may 
ask to attach; and any one who shall prevent any 
person so designated from doi yof the acts au- 
thorized as aforesaid, or who 1 hinder or molest 
any such person in doing any of the said acts, or 
shall aid or abet in preventing, hindering, or molest- 
ing A such person in respect of any such acts, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall 
be punished by imprisonment not less than one year. 

And be it further enacted, That, in any city having 
upward of twenty thousand inhabitants, it shall be 
lawful for the marshal of the United States for the 
district wherein said city shall be to appoint as many 
special, deputies. as may be necessary to preserve 
order at, any election at which Representatives in 
Consrens are to be chosen; and said deputies are 
hereby authorized to preserve order at such elections, 
and to arrest for any offence or breach of the peace 
committed in’ their view. { 
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The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs, Anthony, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Conkling, Corbett, Crogin, Drake, Edmunds, Fen- 
ton, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harris, Howe, Howell, Kel- 
logg, Lewis, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Patterson, Pomeroy Pratt, sey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Sawyer, Scott 8p e, Stewart, Sumner, Thay- 
er, Cae Trumb , Warner, Willey, Williams, 
and Wilson—37, 2 

Nays—Messrs, Bayard, Boreman, Casserly, Davis, 
Johnston, MeCreery, Stockton, Thurman, and Vick- 
ers—9, 

Assent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Cattell, Cole, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Fowler, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harlan, Howard, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Os- 
born, Pool, Revels, Ross, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Spencer, and Yates—26. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner: “I now make the same mo- 
tion on this bill that I made on the other.” 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed amend- 
ment, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That all acts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are hereby, 
amended by striking out the word “ white” wher- 
ever it occurs ; so that in naturalization there shall 
be no distinction of race or color. 


Mr. Sumner: “ Now I have to say that that 
is worth all the rest of the bill put together. 
That is a section that is pure gold.. It will do 
more for the character, and honor, and good 
name of this republic than all the rest of the 
bill.. I am for the rest of the bill, but this is 
better than all the rest.” 

Mr. Stewart: ‘‘That is a proposition to ex- 
tend naturalization, not to those who desire to 
become citizens, but to those who are being 
imported as slaves. I propose first to abolish 
slavery. I propose to liberate these persons 
before they shall be naturalized by their mas- 
ters for the purpose of carrying elections.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘ We agreed 
to take the vote at a certain hour; we agreed 
to that unanimously. If this amendment is 
within the scope of that agreement, then there 
should be no debate upon it. Some Senators 
do not think it is within the scope of the agree- 
ment. I do not know whether it was in the 
minds of Senators when the agreement was 
made; but I think it is an ameudment per- 
fectly germane to the bill, and of which the 
Senator from Massachusetts had given us the 
amplest notice, months of notice, years of no- 
tice, and I therefore think, that being the case, 
the agreement ought to be applied to it, unless 
it be that-Senators are taken by surprise. I 
hope, therefore, we shall vote on this question, 
and I hope my friends will have learned what 
the Declaration of Independence means by this 
time. That is all that is necessary.” 

The Seeretary proceeded to call the roll, and 
the result was announced as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Conkling, 
Fenton, Fowler, Gilbert, Hamlin, arris, Howe, Kel- 
logg, Lewis, McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Patter- 
et Ca gee tena oc 
an a’ ? b ull--97, ? P agu , ’ iy ’ 
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Nays--Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Casserly, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Harlan, How- 
ell, Johnston, McCreery, Morton, Stewart, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—22. 

Axnsent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, Cole, Ferry, 
Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Howard, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Nye, Osborn 
Pool, Revels, Saulsbury, Sherman, Spencer, an 
Yates—28. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams: “I offer an amendment; to 
insert : 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 


strued to authorize the naturalization of persons born 
in the Chinese empire.”’ ' 


Mr. Stewart: “Now, what is the condition 
of the Chinese? About twenty years ago, 
after the discovery of gold in California, cer- 
tain companies organized for the purpose of 
importing Chinese to work in the mines. The 
people of California imposed upon them for- 
eign miners’ licenses in a very oppressive man- 
ner.. That I always resisted. There were 
other exactions imposed upon them, They 
were a toiling community, the most harmless 
in the world so far as. that is concerned; but 
the great mass of them were bound to certain 
obligations. 

“And here I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation of the Chinese coolies 
who were brought to this country. They were 
brought here under the same. system under 
which they were taken to the West India isl- 
ands; the same system that has made slaves 
of them inthe Spanish dominions. They were 
brought here under precisely similar contracts 
made in Asia. They were brought here under 
contracts whereby they gave in security their 
families to be sold into slavery if they violated 
those contracts. They were brought heré under 
contracts to labor a certain number of years 
and be returned to those families, dead or alive. 


‘“‘ The poor coolies have kept those contracts, 


have behaved themselves as well as any people 
could; but still they are not freemen. They 
are brought here and held to service. I am 
anxious that they shall be liberated. We have 
taken from them the oppressive laws that State 
and territorial legislation imposed upon them. 
We have a bill pending to break up these coolie 
contracts. 

‘‘ Sir, the Senate do not comprehend or un- 
derstand this question. Suppose those con- 
tracts should be sufficient to bind them to be- 
come naturalized and to vote as their masters 
prescribe, is that the kind of citizens you want 
to invite here? Do you want to extend natu- 
ralization to men who are liable to be dictated 
to by their masters who brought them here as 
to how they shall vote? These contracts that 
bind them to labor for a certain. number of 
years will bind them to any other kind of ser- 
vice. They have contracted that their dead 
bodies shall be returned to China. Is it a part 
of the theory of our Government that the 
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mockery of naturalization shall be entered up- 


on with men who have contracted that their 
dead bodies shall be taken from the country, 
and who have pledged their familiesto be sold 
into slavery as a security that they will com- 
ply with their contracts and obey the behests 
of their masters who have brought them here? 
Are they fit subjects for naturalization? —_. 

“Ts it not the duty of a humane Congress 
first to see that no more coolies are imported 
into this country under these contracts? Let us 
liberate them; and then when a Chinaman is 
naturalized, if that time should come, let him 
be naturalized because he is a freeman, and 
becauses he voluntarily chooses to become an 
adopted citizen, because he becomes attached 
to our form of government. 

«Why, sir, you have no means of adminis- 
tering oaths to Chinamen. They do not un- 
derstand the obligation of your oath. Iam in 
favor of allowing them to come into court and 
tell their story; and leave to the jury to de- 
cide as to the weight of their testimony. I am 
in favor of allowing anybody who has been 
injured or aggrieved to do that. But they 
would understand as little of the oath that is 
to be administered to them with regard to 
naturalization as would the wild beasts of the 
forest. To them it would be simply jargon. 
But the oath that they took that they would 
be true to their own allegiance; that they 
would be true to their pagan faith; that they 
would be true to their pagan master ; that they 
would redeem their families and. not allow 
them to be sold in slavery, they will keep. © 

‘Sir, they have not applied to become citi- 
zens.. Let us wait a while. Let this question 
be examined and understood before we at- 
tempt any such legislation as this. 

“« Why, sir, Ihave seen a Chinaman commit 
suicide because a piece of his cue was cut off 
by aruffian. I prosecuted the ruffian for that 
offence. I have been the Chinaman’s friend. 
But look at the faith he has. That cue was a 
badge of his religion, a badge of his loyalty to 
his Government. It was only a little piece of 
hair, but yet it was the badge of his loyalty to 
his Government and of his faith, and because 
the cutting it off made him an outcast. among 
his people he took his own life. Is a person 
thus situated, thus bound to paganism, fit to 
become an American citizen ? 

“ The proposition of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Sumner) is nothing more nor 
less than this: to extend naturalization to Chi- 
nese coolies, brought here under coolie con- 
tracts, by which they can be controlled by 
Chinese companies located in the city of San 
Francisco. They cannot only be controlled 
in their labor, but controlled in their applica- 
tions to be naturalized, and they will be equally 
controlled in their votes. They are pagans in 
religion, monarchists in theory. and practice, 
and believe in their form of government, and 
no other, and look with utter contempt upon 
all modern forms as dangerous innovations; 
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who believe in their monarchical form of gov- 
ernment as they believe in their religion; who 
will sacrifice life for it; who will commit sui- 
cide for their devotion to their Government 
‘ir religion. The edict from China or 
i these Chinese companies will be as per- 
‘a control of these men as could be Vege 
ad. It will be absolute and unqualified. It 
posed to extend to them the elective fran- 
, which follows citizenship under your fif- 
amendment. There are probably about 
‘hundred thousand Chinese, nearly all 
3, upon the Pacific coast. It will be very 
under these coolie contracts to bring in 
hundreds of thousands more if you do not 
check this coolie-trade; it will be very easy 
for them to have all these men under their con- 
trol, and they will be able to sway, if the Amer- 
ican people submit to it, the political destiny 
of the Pacific coast. I am no alarmist, but I 
propose to review this question calmly.” 

. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘ Mr. President, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon raises the question whether we shall 
engraft Chinese in the naturalized population 
of the United States. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts raises the 
question whether we shall adopt by our 
naturalization laws the whole pagan races 
of the world and engraft them in our popula- 
tion. These are among the most grave and 
difficult propositions that have ever been sub- 
mitted to Congress. We have now but ten 
days of the session left. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to discuss these questions in the light of 
enlightened statesmanship in the ten days left 
of this session. Indeed, my own study and 
conviction about the Chinese question and the 
extension of the naturalization laws would in- 
duce me to trespass on the time of the Senate 
for a good while if I chose to discuss it.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “All I wish 
to say in reference to this proposition is, that, 
if the Chinese are permitted to come to this 
country, I am for incorporating them as a part 
of the body-politic and making them citizens 
of this country. If you allow them to come 
at all I do not want them here as slaves or 
inferiors. I do not understand, on the prin- 
ciple upon which the great Republican party 
is based and on which it has triumphed, how 
we are to refuse to admit as members of the 
body-politic persons whom we allow to come 
here and dwell among us. What is to be their 
condition? Are they to be slaves or are they 
to be freemen? I understand our policy is to 
make freemen of all the men of this country. 
If the Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Nevada are right, then refuse them’ ad- 
mission to this country; but, if you allow 
them to come, make them a part of the body- 
politic.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘* The Senator from New York 
has chosen to make an assault on me to-day 
because in the discharge of my duties I do not 
see my duty as lie sees’ his duty ; because on 
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this 4th day of July I choose to stand by the 
Declaration of our fathers. For that I am im- 
peached by the Senator from New York. 

“ He presses me to postpone this a osition 
until to-morrow. When, sir, will that to- 
morrow come? Oan the Senator tell? Is he 
adept enough to indicate the day or even the 
week when a vote can be had on it? The 
Senator knows, he must know, that if not 
voted on now it will fail during the present 
session, The Senator shakes his head; but 
he knows too much of the business now be- 
fore the Senate not to see that I am right. 
What chance is there of getting before the 
Senate the original bill containing this propo- 
sition? Why, sir, the bill was introduced first 
in the month of July, 1867, now three years 
ago. I tried then to put it on its passage, 
deeming it so simple that there was no need 
of a reference to any committee. The Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) prevailed against 
me by insisting that it should be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It was referred, 
and there it slumbered until that Congress 
closed, thus sleeping the long sleep. 

“On the 22d of March, 1869, which was in 
the next Oongress, I introduced the same bill 
again—I have it before me—and again it 
slumbered in the hands of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee until a few weeks ago, when at last it 
was reported to the Senate. Then it took its 
place on the Calendar, with the numerous 
other bills there, important and unimportant, 
some very important, all in competition with it. 

“What chance have I had for a vote upon 
it? From the month of July, 1867, down to 
this hour, Saturday was the first day I was 
able to have a vote upon it; and now to-day 
Senators insist that I] shall withdraw it and 
postpone the whole question to some ‘ to-mor- 
row,’ some indefinite, unknown to-morrow. 

* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syliable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 

“Sir, Iam not one of those ‘fools.’ I will 
not postpone this question to any ‘to-morrow.’ 
The Senate will do as they please; but, God 
willing, they shall have an opportunity to vote 
on it. Vote as you please, sir, but the time has 
come for a vote. 

“Mr, President, this is not the only bill on 
the Calendar which concerns the rights of col- 
ored persons. There are two on the Calendar 
and one now before the Judiciary Committee. 
The first on the Calendar was reported by me 
from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia as long ago as February 8, 1870, and is 
entitled ‘A bill to repeal the charter of the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia.’ 
That society has been guilty of an act which I 
have no hesitation, on all the testimony before 
us, in declaring to be one of infamy, for which 
they deserve the promptest judgment of Oon- 
gress, which shall. take from them the power 
to inflict indignity on their fellow-man. En- 
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joying a charter from Congress which dedi- 
cates them and sets them apart to the cultiva- 
tion of medical science, they have undertaken 
to exclude persons otherwise competent simply 
on account of color. They have set up a test 
of membership founded on color. The evi- 
dence is irrefutable; and yet I have been unable 
to bring the Senate to a vote on that bill; and 
meanwhile colored physicians in this District 
are subjected to the indignity of exclusion from 
the society, and thus are shut out from oppor- 
tunities of medical instruction. 

“‘ There is another bill which I reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
May 6, 1870, entitled ‘ A bill to secure equal 
rights in the public schools of Washington and 
Georgetown.’ That, also, I have tried in vain 
to press upon the Senate. There is then an- 
other bill which I had the honor of introducing 
May 18, 1870, entitled ‘A bill supplementary 
to an act entitled “* An act to protect all citi- 
zens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” 
passed April 9, 1866.’ This important bill was 
duly referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, but I have heard nothing from it since. 
It slumbers on the table of the committee. 

“Of all these measures which concern equal 
rights, the only one which I have been able to 
bring before the Senate is that under consider- 
ation; and Iam now pressed to withdraw it 
so as to avoid a vote. Why, sir, again and 
again in other years have I been pressed in 
ae ong way, but it has not been my habit to 
yield. 

“T doubt if Senators are aware of the prac- 
tical bearing of this proposition on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and even in California. I said 
on Saturday that I had letters from various 
parts of the country attesting that there are 
colored aliens shut out from equal rights by 
that word ‘white’ in our naturalization laws. 
Here are Africans in our country shut out from 
rights which justly belong to them, simply 
because Congress continues the word ‘ white’ 
in the naturalization laws. These men are 
humble, but they are none the less worthy of 
protection. Ay, sir, it is your duty to protect 
them. Even if few, you cannot afford to let 
them suffer wrong; but they are numerous; 
in Florida counted by the hundred and even 
the thousand. 

“Strong as this measure is, as an act of 
justice, whether to many or few, it has another 
title. Its highest importance is found in its 
conformity to the requirement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Sir, this is the Fourth 
of July, when our fathers together solemnly 
declared as follows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with: certain inalienable rights; that 
among these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

“Now, sir, the great, the mighty words of 
this clause are that these great, self-evident, 


inalienable rights belong to ‘all men.’ It is 
‘all men,’ and not arace or color, that are 
placed under protection of the Declaration; 
and such was the voice of our fathers on the 
4th day of July, 1776. Sir, such was the bap- 
tismal vow of this nation. According to this 
vow, all men are created equal and endowed 
with inalienable rights. But the statutes of 
the land assert the contrary; they declaring 
that only all white men are created equal. — 
‘‘Now, sir, what better thing can you do on 
this anniversary than to expunge from the 
statute that unworthy limitation which dis- 


honors and defiles the original Declaration ? 


It is in your power to make the day more than 
ever sacred. oe apc ah 

“How can you hesitate? There are the 
words. Does any one question the text? 
Will any one move to amend the text? Will 
any one insist that hereafter as these great 
words ‘are read on our great anniversary the 
word ‘ white’ shall be inserted to qualify this 
sublime Declaration? No one will venture 
such a suggestion. There they are; there they 
will remain as long as this republic endures. 
But, if you are not ready to change the original 


text, you must then change your statutes and 


bring them in harmony with the text. The 
word ‘white’ wherever it occurs as a limita- 
tion of rights must disappear. Only in this 
way can you be consistent with the Declara- 
tion. ; 
‘‘Senators undertake to disturb us in this 
judgment by reminding us of the possibility of 
large numbers swarming from China; but the 
answer to all this is very obvious and very 
simple. If the Chinese come here they will 
come for citizenship or merely for labor. If 
they come for citizenship, then in this desire 
do they give a pledge of loyalty to our institu- 
tions, and where is the peril in such vows? 
They are peaceful and industrious; how can 
their citizenship be the occasion of solicitude ? 
““ We are told that they are imperialists; but 
before they can be citizens they must renounce 
imperialism. We are told that they are for- 
eigners in heart; but before they can take 
part with us they must renounce their foreign 
character. Therefore do I say if they come 
for citizenship there is no peril; while if they 
come merely for labor, then is all this diseus- 
sion and all this anxiety superfluous.” : 
Mr. Williams, of Oregon, said: “Two ob- 
jections are made to the adoption of the 
amendment by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, founded the one upon the Declaration of 
Independence and the other upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Now, sir, I ask 
the Senator, and I ask every candid man in 
this body, does the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence mean that Chinese coolies, that the 
Bushmen of South Africa, that the Hottentots, 
the Digger Indians, heathen, pagan and canni- 
bal, shall have equal political rights under this 
Government with citizens of the United States? 
“Sir, this is the absurd and foolish inter- 
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pretation which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts gives to that instrument. Did the men 
who made the Declaration of Independence 
understand it to mean any such thing? Did 
the of this republic understand the 
tion of Independence to contain any 
doctrine? Have any statesmen in this 

i 


preceding those now upon the stage 
bli life claimed that the Declaration of 
pendence was susceptible of any such con- 
tion? Sir, the Declaration of Indepen- 
enee says that ‘all men are created equal;’ 
but that is not all that it says, for to that are 
added these other significant words, that. it 
is the duty and the right of the nation to so 
organize the powers of its Government ‘ as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness,’ 

“Now, if it be the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people in Congress assembled that the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese or any other people 
from citizenship will conduce to the safety and 
happiness of this nation, it is the right of the 
Government so to decide under the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Sir, the Declaration of Independence has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of 
citizenship ; for, if the position of the Senator 
be correct, then every nation and tongue and 
tribe on the face of God Almighty’s earth have 
the same right to vote and hold office in the 
United States as has the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Does the Senator mean to say that 
the subjects of the British empire have the 


* game right to vote in the United States as citi- 


zens of this country? Does he mean to affirm 
any such doctrine as that upon the Declaration 
of Independence? Does he mean to say that 
the enemies of republican institutions, wher- 
ever they may be found upon the face of the 
earth, have a right under the Declaration of 
Independence to come into this country and 
take control of the Government and so destroy, 
if they please, the existence of this nation? 
Did not the men who made the Declaration of 
Independence, and have not all the statesmen 
of this country from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment down to the present time, understood 
that the question of naturalization was a ques- 
tion exclusively within the jurisdiction and to 
be et ati according to the judgment of Con- 
gress 
“Sir, the Senator says that my amendment 
is not compatible with the Constitution of the 
United States. Does the Senator know that 
the Constitution of the United States expressly 
rovides that no man who is not a natural- 
orn citizen of this country shall fill the office 
of President? Did not the men who made the 
Constitution proscribe persons who were born 
out of the United States so far as that office is 
concerned, and deny even to a foreign-born 
ci ie erage he was naturalized, the right to 
hold that office?’ Does the Constitution, in 
that respect, violate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Does it not make a political dis- 
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tinction between persons born in the United 
States and persons born in foreign countries? 
Will the Senator say that this violates the 
principles laid down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence ? 

‘*‘ Moreover, the Constitution provides that 
no Weer not a citizen of the United States 
shall be a Representative in Oongress or a 
Senator; and even after a man is naturalized 
and becomes a citizen, on account of his for- 
eign birth he is for seven years ineligible to 
the office of Representative, and for nine years 
to the office of Senator in Congress. 

“Does not the Constitution make a political 
distinction between persons.of foreign birth 
and persons who are born in the United States? 
Does not that principle pervade the whole in- 
strument from beginning to end; and is there 
any man so stupid as not to know that, if this 
nation was to destroy all political distinctions 
and powers between its own citizens and the 
subjects of foreign. powers, this Government 
would cease to exist as a republican Govern- 
ment as soon as its enemies could sufficiently 
combine for its overthrow ? 

* Now, sir, Congress has plenary power over 
this question of naturalization. Congress may 
require persons to reside in this country one 
year or forty years, according to its judgment. 
Congress may require one oath or another oath 
as a qualification for naturalization, or it may 
dispense with all oaths, Congress, on this sub- 
ject, is invested with exclusive power over the 
question of naturalization, and when it pro- 
poses to legislate it must exercise its judgment 
as to it may seem most conducive to the safety 
and happiness of the American people. 

*T deny, therefore, that the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution of the United 
States requires us to admit to naturalization 
Chinese, or cannibals, or Indians, or anybody, 
except as in our judgment their admission to 
political rights may comport with the best in- 
terests of the nation,” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘A heated 
fancy—I cannot use any other expression— 
is drawing the picture before our eyes of 
thirty, forty, fifty, or one hundred million 
Chinamen suddenly flowing from their native 
homes across the Pacific Ocean, sweeping over 
this country, and fairly submerging, as un- 
der a deluge of barbarism, our whole civil- 
ization and all that is dear to us. It is a 
horrible picture. Now, sir, let us look the 
facts in the face. Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific coast commenced, as I understand, in 


the bps 1848. From 1848 until 1868 the 


yearly average of that immigration amounted 
to not quite six thousand. Last year the num- 
ber of Chinamen who arrived upon the Pacific 


, coast was twelve thousand. We will suppose 


that it goes on increasing, and that for a num- 
ber of years ahead the average will be twenty 
thousand. How long will it take to bring over, 
at that rate, million Chianamen? Just fifty 
years; and considering that the immigration 
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as it now is does not stay upon the soil of this 
country, but is flowing back again, and is there- 
fore diminished, first by death, and secondly 
by the return of many of those who have come, 
we may safely assume that to bring a million 
Chinamen to this country at the rate of 
twenty thousand a year will take about seventy- 
five years. Have you thought of it—what the 
aggregate population of this country is likely 
to be in seventy-five years ? 

‘But let us assume that the Chinese will 
come at the rate of fifty thousand a year. Then 
it would take twenty years to bring over a mill- 
ion; and, counting the deaths and the returns, 
it is fair to assume that it would take about 
thirty years to show a round million China- 
men in this country. 

‘“‘Now, sir, it appears that this tremendous 
deluge, if indeed it is to come, will not over- 
whelm us, after all, so very quickly, consid- 
ering that within twenty or thirty years the 
population of this country will amount to about 
one hundred millions.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘The 
bill before us proposes to amend, in several 
respects, our naturalization laws. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has moved an amend- 
ment to strike the word ‘white’ from all 
laws upon the subject of naturalization; and 
our friends the Republican Senators from the 
Pacific slope are horror-stricken at the thought 
that the Chinamen may claim admission to 
citizenship under our laws thus amended; and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Williams) pro- 
poses to amend this bill by declaring that 
no person shall be admitted to citizenship who 
was born in the Chinese empire. We have re- 
ceived the ambassador of that empire with 
more distinction than we ever received the am- 
bassador of any foreign nation since we became 
a nation. Yet it is now proposed to say by law 
that no subject of that empire, no matter how 
long he has resided among us, nor how thor- 
oughly he may have become identified in inter- 
est with us, and no matter what may be his 
character, intelligence, or virtue, shall ever be- 
come an American citizen. 

‘“ Whenever a new question arises in the 
details of administration, whenever a new sub- 
ject is presented for legislative regulation, and 
doubts exist in regard to the course tobe pur- 
sued, it is safer to be guided by principle than by 
prejudice or passion. What, then, is the Ameri- 
can principle that should guide us here? There 
are, of course, many theories as to where the 
‘right of suffrage should be vested. Those 
writers on the science of government who 
believe that the few were designed to govern 
the many have long since predicted the ruin 
of our nation, because the right of suffrage is 
so widely extended. Some contend for a stand- 
ard of intelligence; some would seek the stand- 
ard in wealth; some in blood; some in one 
thing, and some in another. But we Amer- 
icans have met all the discussions and argu- 
ments upon this subject with a broad American 
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principle, which is that every man who is bound 
by the law ought to have a voice in making the 
law. This single maxim, the corner-stone of 
our institutions, we have laid down as’ our 
ultimate determination of the whole matter. ~ 

** When the war closed, emancipating four 
million slaves, degraded and ignorant, we were 
confronted with the question whether they 
should be admitted to full rights of citizenship. 
It was objected that they were ignorant and 
degraded by their long condition of servitude. 
But, sir, we determined this question in a states- 
manlike way. We said that every free man 
subject to the law ought to have a vote; that 
the freedman was free and subject to the law, 
therefore he ought to vote. The difficulty 
bravely met, the problem solved upon principle, 
the emergency has passed, and no man fears 
that our institutions are endangered. 

‘** But now a new question arises. Shall Chi- 
namen be citizens; or, permitted to emigrate 
to this country, shall they constitute a class 
inferior to citizens? And strange to say the 
very men who settled the former question upon 
principle now hesitate to apply the principle, 
tested by its success in that case, to the instance 
before us, and now interpose the very objec- 
tions to the enfranchisement of Chinamen that 
Democrats urged against the enfranchisement 
of the freedman. 

Mr. President, every candid man admitted 
that it was subjecting our American theory to 
a severe trial when we admitted the freedmen 
to citizenship; but there was no choice; we 
had to apply the principle that every free man 
bound by the law was entitled to vote, or we 
had to say to the monarchists of Europe that 
their theory of government was right and ours 
was wrong; that it would not do to permit all 
men subject to the law to participate in the Gov- 
ernment; that there must be some limitations 
and some exclusions, and that the man who 
could not be trusted was the man who had a 
black skin. The latter view was so manifestly 
absurd that we determined to abide by our 
maxim and give the negro the benefit of it. 
And no man did more to carry the public mind 
to this commendable conclusion than the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. And now, coming to the 
Chinese question, I would like to have that 
Senator show, if he can, how we are to escape 
the same dilemma. If all free men subject to 
the law ought to have a vote, then the China- 
man is entitled to vote. And if he be not 
entitled to vote, it is because the theory of free 
government, ‘of the people, for the people, by 
the people,’ is a delusion. Sir, for one, I pro- 
pose to stand by our American principle of free 
government, and, applying it to the case before 
us, to say that the Chinaman who comes to 


reside among us, who conforms to our laws, 


shall be admitted to the rights of a citizen. 
But, sir, suppose we were to make this ad- 
mission to the monarchists of Europe, and 
confess that the dogma of self-government is 
adelusion, and that the Chinaman, although 
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in our midst, and intalligenss indus- 
us, and virtuous, ought not to havea voice 
inn the laws by which he is to be goy- 

d, by which his property is to be taxed, 
d by which his life is to be rendered happy 
erated to misery. Is it not certain that 

» Democrats, taking advantage of this ad- 

would press you again with their ob- 
tions to the enfranchisement of the African ? 
| do you clearly see how, after this admis- 
m, you could meet their objections? And 
w are you to stop? Will you enter upon 
a discussion of the property qualification, the 
test of intelligence, and all the other anti- 
American standards by which the monarchists 
seek to measure the right of perticipstion in 
government? While you stand upon our great 
principle of self-government, you have a ready 
answer against all objections. But, that prin- 
ciple surrendered, we are at sea, and nothing 

ined. 

‘Sir, this American maxim, that all freemen, 
bound by the law, ought to have a voice in 
making the law, is either a truth or a falsehood. 
Ifit be a truth, the Chinaman is entitled to vote; 
if it be a falsehood, then you must call witnesses 
to prove that you are entitled to vote yourself.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Is the Senator from Wis- 
consin in favor of woman suffrage?” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘I do not seethe bearing of 
that question upon the subject before us; but 
I am happy to inform the Senator that I am in 
fayor of citizen suffrage without distinction of 
sex, color, or birthplace.” 

Mr. Thurman: “That is satisfactory. The 
next question is, is the Senator in favor of 
giving to the Indians of Alaska, who owe alle- 
giance to our Government and obedience to 
our laws, the right of suffrage?” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘That is leaving the subject 


under consideration to deal with matters en-- 


tirely foreign to it; but I can say to the Sena- 
tor that if he should offer an amendment to 
this bill that no man born in Alaska should 
enjoy civil rights and political privileges, or 
any kindred amendment, I should vote against 
it. In other words, I am opposed to limiting 
principles geographically; I am opposed to 
saying that all men are created equal within 
certain parallels of latitude, but that God in- 
tended the people born north or south of those 
lines to be the subjects. of despotism. A man 
is a man, no matter where he was born, no 
matter what may be the color of his skin, and 
is entitled to be treated like a man, and to 
enjoy the rights, privileges, powers, and im- 


‘ munities of a man, under any government 


which professes to be founded upon the. prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal.” 

Mr. Thayer, of Nebraska, said: ‘‘ Will the 
Senator permit the naturalization laws to be 
applied to the Indians, will he permit Indians 
to avail themselves of the benefit of the nat- 
uralization laws?” ° 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘ What Indians—Indians 
born in this country ?” 
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Mr. Thayer: ‘ Yes,” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Ido not understand that 
they need much naturalization.” 
aaa Thayer; “I did not mean in this coun- 
y. 
Mr, Carpenter: “The other Indians we are 
not discussing. I am not authorized to go be- 
yond the Senator’s question. He certainly 
did not call for any opinion as to Indians out- 
side of this country. 

Mr. President, this cross-examination is 
extending my remarks beyond what I had 
intended. I simply desire to state the con- 
clusions of my own judgment and the reasons 
why I shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It seems to 
me that we must support that amendment or 
repudiate the principle upon which we have 
stood as a party ; the principle upon which we 
have builded as a nation. Often during the 
war the darkness was so dense that the path 
before us as a nation could not be seen. But 
with the people, when sight failed, faith in- 
spired them, and hand in hand and shoulder 
to shoulder, and with faces imploringly uplifted 
to Heaven, they walked hopefully and safely 
through the gloom that enveloped them. So 
let us do here. To admit the Chinaman to fill 
participation in the rights of citizenship may 
well create some apprehension; but I would 
sooner apply our principles to him than con- 
fess them to be erroneous, and thus destroy the 
only foundation upon which free government 
ean rest.” 

Mr. Fenton, of New York, said: “I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner) was adopted.” " 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “I trust, 
upon principle, that the vote which has been 
given will not be reconsidered. 

“The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Schurz) 
treated this subject very properly, as it seemed 
to me, when he showed that there was no ocea- 
sion for the alarm which has been sounded 
here. The number of Chinese in this country 
is very small, and if the immigration were to 
continue as it has done for the last twenty years. 
or were to be increased threefold, it would 
take fifty years to get: a million Chinese into 
this country, and by that time the population 
of the United States would be one hundred or 
perhaps one hundred and fifty millions. There 
is no danger at present that this country will 
be overrun by pagans, and there is no necessity 
that we should throw up our hands in holy 
horror against the paganism of the Chinese. I 
think this is an imaginary danger. 

“On this subject of admitting Europeans, 
Asiatics, or anybody else to this country, in my 
judgment the people of the United States have. 
a right to pursue such policy as they shall think 


-_proper. It has hitherto been the policy of the 


country to encourage immigration. It is but 
a few centuries since the first settlements were 
made upon this continent by immigrants, either 
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from Asia, or Africa, or Europe. The people 
that first settled here, and who now chiefly 


inhabit the United States, came from Europe. . 


Originally few in numbers and feeble, it was 
to their interest to encourage immigration and 
the bringing of capital to the country, to 
strengthen themselves and build up govern- 
ments. 

‘Now, what is the objection to naturalizing 
these Chinese? We do not compel anybody 
to become an American citizen, but we pro- 
vide the means by which a person of foreign 
birth may become a citizen of the United 
States; we do that by a uniform rule, and 
whenever a Chinamen. conforms to that rule 
it seems to me that he is clearly entitled to 
become a citizen as if he were born in England, 
or France, or Germany, or any other country 
outside of the United States. 

“But, Mr. President, what looks to me as 
extraordinary ut the present time is that the 
Republican party, which has achieved all its 
triumphs in the name of freedom and equal- 
ity, which has emblazoned upon its banners, 
‘Equal rights to all men; no distinction on 
account of race or color,’ should be alarmed 
lest the Chinese take possession of the country, 
and that Senators should be frightened, not 
only from their propriety, but from principle, 
and be willing to forsake the foundation upon 
which they have stood for twenty years adyo- 
cating human rights and equal privileges to all 
men alike. I, sir, haye not been extreme; I 
have sometimes been charged with lagging 
behind; but I never abandoned the great prin- 
ciple of equal rights, nor can I consent now to 
deny a man the rights of citizenship simply 
because of the color of his skin or the place 
of his birth. . 

“The pending amendment provides that per- 
sons from all nations may be naturalized ex- 
cept those who are born in China. Why ex- 
clude the inhabitants of China, the people from 
the oldest nation in the world, and who are so 
far advanced in arts and literature? Everybody 
else can be naturalized, the Hottentot and the 
cannibal, to use the language of the Senator 
from Oregon ; but he proposes an amendment 
that shall exclude from naturalization the pa- 
tient, that laborious, the industrious, the skil- 
ful, the intelligent Chinaman.” 

““Mr. Pomeroy: “There are several Sen- 
ators who have been invited out to dinner, and 
we cannot sit straight on. I hope we shall 
‘take a recess.” 

Mr. Conkling: “If I can only consult the 
convenience of Senators in regard to this mat- 
ter I should like to do it without consulting 
my own.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ Have a recess.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, let us have a recess. I fear the 
Greeks. He has no good-will for this bill; 
and if New York ever holds an honest elec- 
tion it is to be in spite of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and not because he 
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gives one ounce of aid to the Republican party 
in that State.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘TI took the liberty of saying 
from my seat, ‘Have a recess.’ I said so sin- 
cerely. I am always in my place. I intended 
to be here to-night. I know not why the Sen- 
ator from New York should strike back at me 
because I made that simple suggestion. He 
says that I gave no aid to his bill. I have 
voted for his bill from beginning to end on 
every proposition; and, as I now understand it, | 
I shall to the end as faithfully as the Senator 
himself. But allow me to say that there is 
something higher than this bill; it is a great 
American principle which that Senator now, 
on the Fourth of July, declares his readiness 
to sacrifice. It shall not be sacrificed if I can 
save it.” 

Mr. Conkling: “I shall never be able with 
the ostentation of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts to vaunt my great achievements 
in the cause of human progress, human equal- 
ity, and human rights; yet when the volume 
is closed, though it should close with the now 
setting sun, I will put against the record of 
that Senator the humbler consistency of my 
own record from first to last. Nor do I fear 
that those who vote with me, having some 
regard to common-sense, and not alone to 
declamation, sensation, and high-sounding 


‘professions, will find ‘their ineffectual fires’ 


paled before the blazing light of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

“T will vote to eliminate this amendment 
from the bill, and going to my constituents I 
will say, ‘As the last sands were running out, 
when the time had come when, if ever, the pro- 
tecting shield could be thrown around the bal- 
lot-box, I had too much sincerity and too little 
regard for personal effect in the galleries and 
in the country to trample under foot a prac- 
tical opportunity to do a good thing for the 
sake of a flourish of rhetoric or a vain and 
empty profession of love of human rights;’ 
and pointing to the record of my votes, insig- 
nificant as that record may be, which has at 
least no vacant place where an entry might 
have been made in behalf of human progress 
and human rights, I will trust the intelligence 
and honesty of my constituents, by which they 
discern light from darkness, to discern also 
the difference between improving practically 
an occasion to do good and trifling it away by 
vaulting and hollow attempts which everybody 
knows can result in no good, and which mean 
nothing, but pretension and popular effect. 

“Therefore, the honorable Senator intend- 
ing, as I presume he did, according to a favorite 


‘phrase of his, to give a ‘black eye’ to my 


position, and to affix to me with the force of 
his name the stigma of being unfaithful to 
human rights, I say to the honorable Senator 
that his shafts fall unheeded if not harmless at 
my feet. I listen with as much indifference to 
his fling as I have felt at other times when the 
same Senator has in other vhrases depreciated 
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and Gisparaged his peers in this Chamber, and 
his equals in the sincerity with which they 
hold the principles they profess.” 
‘Mr, Sumner: “Mr. President, you have 
heard the Senator from New York, and there 
he sits. The Senate has heard him. Was there 
any thing in my remarks to-day to ower his 
ssault? Is he not a volunteer, as he always 
a volunteer, in assaulting me? Sir, I shall 
not repel his assault. My course in this Cham- 
‘needs no defence against him, There must 
a stronger arm than his to call me to any 


ort. 

“The simple question is a practical one. 

w shall we most serve our country? The 
Senator from New York says in one way. 
Humbly, sir, Isay in another way. I am in 
favor of the bill which he is now pressing up- 
on the Senate. It shall have my vote as thus 
far it has had my vote; but I also am in favor 
of another proposition that I wish to engraft 
upon that bill. DoTerr? How? Why? Do 
Lask too much? What I ask I know has ex- 
cited debate to-day; but has not every similar 
proposition, when brought forward and pressed 
to a vote, excited debate? Let the debate go 
forward and I shall accept the result. Mean- 
while I shall not cease to strive for these two 
great objects: one the original purpose of the 
bill, to impose safeguards upon naturalization, 
the other I have now moved, to bring our natu- 
ralization law in harmony with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Ts not that a worthy object? Do I deserve 
censure, rebuke, assault, because I make this 
endeavor? I do it simply and sincerely, re- 
guarding it as my solemn duty. I should fail 
as a Senator if I did any thing less. Nor have 
lin any respect impeached any Senator who 
differs from me. 1 have made no allusion 
to the course of the Senator from New York 
except to say that his proposition now was to 
abandon the great principle of American insti- 
tutions.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘ To sacrifice.” 

Mr. Sumner: “‘Sacrifice;’ that is the word 
I used, and it is the true word—to sacrifice a 
Rew principle. There it is emblazoned in the 

eclaration of Independence, and you are 
called now to drag it down. There it is, a 
mighty light to our political system, and you 
are called to blot it out; and this is on the 4th 
day of July! Sir, I will say nothing more now.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Drake, Edmunds, Ham- 
ilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, McCreery, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Ramsey, Saulsbury, Scott, Stewart, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, 
Williams, and Wilson—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Brownlow, Fenton, Harris, Kel- 
loge, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Pomeroy, Revels, 
Robertson, Ross, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, and 
Trumbull—14. 

Ansent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Cattell, Cole, 


Ferry Fowler, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas 
Howard, Howe, Howell, Johnston, Lewis, Morrill of 
Vermont, Norton, Osborn, Patterson, Pool, Pratt, 
Hens Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, Thayer, and Yates 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
now recurs upon the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “‘ The Sena- 
tor (Mr. Sumner) has talked a great deal about 
the Declaration of Independence, and I have 
been trying to make the application of it; and 
he will facilitate my effort by answering a 
question. It is this: whether he places the 
right of a Chinaman, for example, to become 
naturalized, to become a citizen of the United 
States, upon the same natural and moral level 
that he does a colored man to be clothed with 
political rights, to have the right of suffrage, 
and to have political equality conferred upon 
him? In other words, has the Chinaman a 
natural and moral right to become a citizen of 
the United States?” 7 

Mr. Sumner: “I answer that he has not; 
but I answer with equal confidence that, if the 
United States undertakes to legislate on nat- 
uralization, it is bound by the Constitution of 
the United States, interpreted by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to make no distinction 
of color. I do not say that we are bound to 
admit everybody to our naturalization; but I 
do say, and I challenge question, criticism, and 
reply, that, if we undertake to legislate on the 
subject, we can make no distinction of race or 
color.” 

Mr. Morton: “One question further. The 
Senator admits now that the Chinaman has no 
natural or moral right to demand citizenship. 
Therefore, we may refuse it without violating 
any right that he has. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the declaration of right 
made in the Declaration of Independence was 
of a natural and God-given right to every reg 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit o 
happiness, given by God, and which no earthly 
government had the right to take away from 
him. Now, according to the Senator’s ad- 
mission, and with the character of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, why quote that per- 
petually on this subject? I submit to the Sena- 
tor that it has no application. I submit that 
the question as to whether we will naturalize 
the Chinaman is a question of policy and ex- 
pediency, and not a question of natural right, 
and therefore is not to be discussed upon the 
Declaration of Independence. Nobody, I pre- 
sume, objects to conferring the right of nat- 
uralization upon men of African descent or of 
African blood; but there is.a feeling of dread 
in this country with regard to what might be 
considered as an inundation or an avalanche 
of the vast population of China. Therefore, 
the question, as to whether we shall invite 
Chinamen here by naturalizing them, is not a 
question of natural right to be discussed from 
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the high stand-point the Senator has been talk- 
ing about here to-night at all, but it is simply 
a question of expediency, a question of policy. 
It seems to me there has been a sad confusion 
of ideas all through this discussion, and that 
the true point has been obscured by things 
which have no application to it at all.” 

Mr. Sumner: “ Mr. President, that is a very 
sad confusion of ideas that shall be willing to 
recognize a difference between the statutes of 
this land and the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independence, 
I insist upon their harmony. I strive to bring 
them into concord. Senators seek to make 
discord, and then say that there is a confusion 
of ideas. Surely there is a confusion of ideas 
when any Senator is willing to recognize the 
word ‘ white’ in a statute.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ Will the Senator allow me 
one more question?” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘The Senator admitted to-day, 
expressly, that under the Constitution of the 
United States we had a perfect right to ex- 
clude Chinamen and everybody else; and with 
that admission, and now with the admission 
that Chinamen have no natural or moral right 
to demand naturalization, why does he talk 
about a conflict between the statutes and the 
Constitution? Is it not a confusion of terms?” 

Mr, Sumner: “I beg to say no; it is not a 
confusion of terms. The confusion is in that 
idea which would keep up discord. I wish 
concord—concord between the statutes of the 
land and the Declaration of Independence.” 

Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘I move to 
amend the amendment by adding the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this or any other act of 
Congress shall be so construed as to authorize the 
naturalization of any person born in a pagan coun- 
try, unless with his oath of allegiance the applicant 
shall take and file an oath abjuring his belief in all 
forms of paganism.,”’ 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts.” ‘ 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, Harris, Howe, Mc- 
Donald, Morrill of Vermont, Pomeroy, Rice, Rob- 
bir vst Ross, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, and Trum- 

ull—14, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis, Drake Edmunds, Gil- 
bert, Hamilton o Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Mc- 
Creery, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Ramsey, Saulsbury, 
Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, Thurman, Tipton, 
Vickers, Warner, Willey, Williams, and Wilson—30. 

Azsent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Ferry, Flanagan, Hamilton of Texas 
Howard, Bhielidohnwon Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill 
of Maine, Norton, Patterson Pool’ Pratt, Revels, 
Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, and Yates—28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Warner, of Alabama, said: ‘Now, I 


presume there is but little objection to extend- 
ing the naturalization laws to the alien Afri- 
cans within this country. I offer an amend- 
ment to that effect: 

And be it further enacted, That the naturalization 


laws are hereby extended to aliens of African natiy- 
ity and to persons of African descent, 


The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yreas—Messrs. Chandler, Drake, Gilbert, Harris, 
Kellogg, McDonald, Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Rice, 
Robertson, Ross, Scott, Spencer, Sprague, Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Warner, an Willey—21: 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, ‘Boreman, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Davis, Edmunds, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Hamlin, Howe, McCreery, Nye, Ramsey, Sauls- 
bury, Stewart, Stockton, Thurman, Vickers, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—20. 

Assent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Fenton, Ferry, Flana an, Fowler, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Harlan, Howard, Howell, Johnston, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Sawyer, Schurz, Sher- 
man, and Yates—31. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. Sumner: “I renew my proposition to 
strike out the word ‘ white.’ ” 

The President pro tempore: “It has not 
been offered in the Senate, but it was offered 
in Committee of the Whole. The amendment 
will be read.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

And be it further enacted, That all acts of Congress 
relating to naturalization be, and the same are hereby, 
amended by striking out the word ‘‘ white”? wherever 
it occurs; so that in naturalization there shall be no 
distinction of race or color. ; 

The question being taken resulted—yeas 12, 
nays 26, as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, Howe, McDonald, 
Morrill of Vermont, Osborn, Pomeroy, Rice, Rob- 
ertson, Sprague, Sumner, and Trumbull 12, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamlin, Harlan, a Byes Morton, Nye, Ramsay, 
Saulsbury, Scott, Stewart Stockton, Thayer, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Williams, 
and Wilson—26. 

Azssrent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas Harris, Howard, Howell, 
Johnston, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Ross, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Sherman, Spencer, and Yates—34, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Trumbull: “I move to amend the 
amendment that was adopted on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. Warner) by 
adding the words ‘or persons born in the 
Chinese empire; ’ so as to make it read : 

That the naturalization laws are hereby extended 
to aliens of African nativity, and to persons of Afri- 
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ean descent, and to persons born in the Chinese 

empire. 

_*T have offered this amendment so as to 
the distinct question before the Senate 

whether they will vote to naturalize persons 

from Africa, and vote to refuse to naturalize 

those who come from China.” 

hn question being taken, resulted as fol- 

ws: 


 Yeas—Messrs. Fenton, Fowler, McDonald, Pom- 
eroy, Rice, Robertson, Sprague, Sumner, and Trum- 
—9, 


" Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, Gilbert, Hamilton of 
land, Hamlin Harlan, Howe oleae, Mor- 
of Vermont, Morton Nye, Osborn, amsey, 
Saulsbury, Sawyer, Scott, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, 
* Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wi son—81. 
Axnsent—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Cattell, Cole, Davis, Edmunds, Ferry, Flanagan, 
Hamilton of Texas, Harris, tp owell, John- 
ston, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, 
Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Revels, Ross, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Spencer, and Yates—32. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The amendments were ordered to be en- 
ossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
he bill was read the third time. 
The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 
Yeras—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Drake, Edmunds, Fenton, Gilbert - 
lin, Harlan, MeDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 


Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice 
Robertson, Sa ; Stewa Bom : 


Sawyer, Scott, Spencer. rt ner 
Thayer, Ti ton, ‘Trumbull. Warner, Willey, Wil- 
liams, and Wilson—33, 


Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Hamilton of 
Maryland, McCreery, Saulsbury, Stockton, Thur- 
man, and Vickers—8. 

Axssent—Messrs, Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly Cattell Cole, 
Davis, Ferry, Flanagan, Fowler, Hamilton of Texas, 
Harris, Howard, Howe, Howell, Johnston, Kellogg, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Poole, Pratt, 
Revels, Ross, Schurz, Sherman, Sprague, and Yates 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on July 11th, the amendments 
of the Senate were concurred in by the fol- 
lowing vote: . 


Yras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, 
Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Beatty, Benja- 
min Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, Boyd, George 
M, Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, 
Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, 
Cake, Churchill, William T. Clark, Sidney Clarke’ 
Amasa Cobb,Coburn, Conger, Cook, Covode, Cowles, 
Cullom, Darrall, Davis, Dawes, De ner, Dickey, 
Donley, Duval, Ela, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Ferry, 
Finkelnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Ham- 
ilton, Harris, Hawley, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Ingersoll, Jenckes, Judd, Kelley, Kelsey, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, hridge, 
Maynard, MeUarth McGrew, McKenzie, Mercur, 
Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Morphis, Daniel J: 
Morrell, Myers, Negl O'Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Peters, Phelps, Platt, 
Poland, Porter, Prosser, Roots, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Shanks, Lionel A, Sheldon, Porter Shel- 
don, Jobn A. Smith, William J. Smith, Worthing- 
ton 0, Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Stevens, 
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Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Taffe, 
Tanner, Taylor Tillman, Townsend T wichell, 
Tyner, Urea) Van Horn, Van Wyck, Ward, Cad- 
walader C, Washburn, William B. Washburn, Wel- 
ker, Wheeler, Whitt e, Wilkinson, Willard, Wil- 
liams, John T. Wilson, and Witcher—182. 

Nays—Measrs. Axtell, Barnum, Beck, Bennett, 
Biggs, Bird, Booker, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, 
Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Fox, Getz, Griswold, 
Haight, Hay, Holman, Johnson, Thomas L. Jones, 
Kerr, Knott, Lewis, Marshall, Mayham, MeCormick, 
MeNeeley, Milnes, M. » Mungen, Niblack, Potter, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice ers, Schumaker, Sherrod) 
Slocum, Joseph §, Smit ly Stiles, Stone, Swann, 
Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, Eugene 
M. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Woodward—53. 

Nor Vorisa—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arnell, 
gest Beaman, Bowen, Cessna, Cleveland, Clinton 
L. Gobb, Dixon, Dockery, Dox, Dyer, Eldridge, 
Gibson, Haldeman, Hale, Hambleton, Hamill, Haw- 
kins, Hays Hoge Hotchkiss, Alexander H. Jones, 
Julian, ellogg, Lyneh McCrary, McKee, Eliakim 
H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill, Morrissey, Newsham, 
Perce, Pomeroy, Ridgway, Sanford, Scofield, Sho- 
ber, Strader, Strong, Voorhees, Wallace, Wells, and 
Winans—45. 


In the House, on June 14th, Mr. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported a joint resolution relative to 
the contest in Cuba, as follows: 


Joint resolution in relation to the contest between the 
people of Cuba and the Government of Spain. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
hat the President of the United States be, an 

hereby is, authorized and instructed to declare and 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality on the part of 
the Government of the United States in the contest 
now existing between the people of Cuba and the 

Government of the kingdom of nny 
Sxo. 2. And beit further resolved, That all pro- 

visions of the statute approved 20th of April, 1818, 

entitled ‘‘An act in addition to the act for the punish- 

ment of certain crimes against the United States, and 
to repeal the acts therein mentioned,” shall be con- 
strued to apply equally to each of the parties in the 
existing contest between the people of Cuba and the 

Government of,Spain, 

Szo. 8. And bet further resolved, That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and requested to remon- 
strate against the barbarous manner in which the 
war in Cuba has been conducted, and, if he shall 
deem it expedient, to solicit the codperation of 
other Governments in such measures as he may deem 
necessary to secure from both pista, Lio an 
observance of the laws of war recognized by all civil- 
ized nations, 


Mr. Orth, of Indiana, from the minority of 
the committee, reported the following sub- 
stitute : 


A joint resolution making it a misdemeanor to fit out 
or equip ships-of-war, with intent that they shall 
be employed in the service of any European prince 
or state, for the purpose of subduing American 
colonists claiming independence, and providing 

for the forfeiture of such ship or vessel. 

Be it resolved cctie we oh ated ee ee abpees a 
st Sa United States of Americain Congress assem- 
bled, That if any person shall, within the limits of 
the United States, fit out, arm, or equip, or attempt 
to fit out, arm, or equip, or procure to be fitted = 
armed, or equipped, or shall knowingly be con 
in the fitting out, arming, or equipping, of one shi 
or vessel, with intent that such ship or vessel sh 
be employed in the service of any European prince 
or state, for the purpose of subduing American col- 
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onists claiming independence, or shall issue or de- 
liver a commission within the territory of the United 
States for any ship or vessel with the intent that she 
may be employed as aforesaid, every person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $5,000, and be imprisoned fora period 
not exceeding two years, nor less than six months ; 
and every such ship or vessel, with her tackle, ap- 
parel, and furniture, together with all materials, 
arms, ammunition, and stores, which may have been 
procured for the building and equipment thereof, 
shall be forfeited, one half to the use of the informer, 
and the other half to the United States. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further resolved, That in eve 
case where a ship or vessel shall be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, or attempted to be fitted out, armed, 
or equipped, contrary to the provisions of this act, it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United States, 
or such person as he shall have empowered for that 
purpose, to employ the land or naval forces, or the 
militia of the United States, or any part thereof, for 
the purpose of taking possession of and detaining any 
such ship or vessel. 

Suc. 3. And be it further resolved, That the pro- 
visions of the act approved April 20, 1818, entitled 
**An act in addition to the act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States, and to re- 
peal the acts therein mentioned,” shall be held to 
apply and be in force, as to all attempts of American 
colonies, or parts thereof, to assert their indepen- 
dence; and the words ‘colonies, districts, or peo- 
ples” in such act shall be held to apply to and in- 
clude all such American colonists claiming indepen- 
dence, as described in the first section of this act. 


Mr. Logan, of Illinois, said: “I offer an 
amendment, to add, at the end of the second 
section of the joint resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the following: 

And shall be so construed as to give to both eon- 
tending parties the same advantages of intercourse 
and trade with the United States, consistent with the 
law of nations, which have been or may be accorded 
to the Government of Spain.”’ 

Mr. Banks said: ‘‘ The object of these reso- 
lutions is— ' 

“1. To secure the recognition of an existing 
armed contest for liberty in Cuba; 

“9, The neutrality of the United States in 
that contest ; 

“3. To place the Cubans upon an equal foot- 
ing with the Spaniards in regard to intercourse 
and trade with the United States; 

“4. To interpose the protest of the United 
States against the barbarous manner in which 
the war has been conducted. 
~ “Tt is a misconception of fact to assume that 
by this action we grant belligerent rights to 
the Cubans. This Government has no power 
to create, confer, or define the rights of bel- 
ligerents, That can be done by the general 
consent of civilized Governments only. They 
are defined by the law of nations. We are 
bound to observe them as the rule of the 
Ohristian world. The Oubans have an in- 
alienable right to fight against oppression and 
for liberty. It does not depend upon the con- 
sent of Governments or men. It is our duty 
to recognize the fact of the contest and main- 

‘tain our neutrality. The Administration has 
already informed the Government of Spain 
that the law of nations would justify our in- 
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tervention in the contest in the interest of 
humanity ; but intervention is the policy of 
personal, not of republican Governments. 
Impartial neutrality is our duty. It would be 
criminal for us to strengthen the hand of the 
oppressor. If we cannot espouse the cause of 
liberty, we ought, at least, to stand nevttral. 
Without arecognition of the contest neutrality 
is impossible. When we recognize its existence 
and declare our neutrality, the law of nations, 
the enlightened code of the civilized world, 
defines the rights and duties of neutral nations 
and applies to the contestants the law of belli- 
gerents. This is the actionrecommended. It 
isin the interest of peace. It localizes the war, 
restrains the power of the conqueror, protects — 
the lives of the vanquished, shields non-com- 
batants from the penalties of war, extends the 
authority of neutrals, and substitutes for the 
rapine and murder of barbarous ages the re- 
straints which are now everywhere enforced 
by Christian nations. We believe this recog- 
nition to be consistent with our obligations to 
Spain, with the law of nations, the interests 
ot humanity, the law of justice, and to be de- 
manded by every consideration of private and 
public duty. 

“The recognition of existing war in Cuba by 
the United States can give no just cause of 
offence to Spain. The Spanish Government 
recognized the rebellion against the United 
States sixty-five days after the first shot was 
fired against Fort Sumter, and before a single 
life had been sacrificed by the armed forces of 
the contesting parties. The United States 
made no protest against the Spanish procla- 
mation, which several times described the reb- 
els as ‘ belligerents,’ but commended it as a 
‘friendly action.’ 

“* Mexico, Chili, and Colombia, have already 
recognized the Cubans as entitled to the rights 
of belligerents under the laws of war, without 
protest on the part of Spain. Peru has recog- 
nized Cuba as an independent State; yet Spain, 
so far from considering this action as cause of 
war, discontinued the war which she had long 
waged against Peru, claiming, even against the 
protest of Peru, that ‘the war with that power 
was ended,’ and that Spain could not ‘be in- 
a to recommence it.’ (Ex. Doc., 160, p. 
“It is not to be assumed that the United 
States, which suffers from the contest in Ouba 
more than any other nation, can be deprived 
of rights which every other American State is 
at liberty to exercise, not only without dis- 
turbing its peace, but without protest or com- 
plaint on the part of Spain. 

“What, then, is the duty of the United 
States? 

“Clearly it is to recognize the actual condi- 
tion of affairs, and to take such measures as are 
prescribed by the law of nations for the pro- 
tection of our rights until peaceful, permanent 
government can be established. It is no longer 
a ‘civil commotion,’ as it has been hitherto 
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arded by the United States; nor a mere 

‘domestic question,’ as it is represented by 

the Spanish Government. It is protracted and 
ous civil war. 

*A civil commotion is directed against indi- 

7 or against civil magistrates. It may 

reach the standard of sedition or insurrection 

n which a soverign may be disobeyed: but it 

still a State crime, to be oH eden and pun- 

ished by State authority without intervention, 


and without affecting the rights of foreign Gov- 


ernments. A civil war, on the contrary, is a 
contest of arms between a part of the citizens 
on ong side, and the sovereign or those who 
obey him, on the other; inregard to which the 
action of foreign Governments may become 
absolutely necessary. ‘It is sufficient,’ Vattel 
says, ‘that the malcontents have some reason 
to take up arms in order that the disturbance 
should be called civil war and not rebellion.’ 
(Vattel, liv. iii, ch. xviii., secs. 290-295.) 

“ The people of Cuba present the best reasons 
for the contest they wage. It has every claim 
to the sympathy and support of the friends of 
liberty, equality, and justice. It is a race strug- 
gling for independence; an enslaved people 
contending for liberty; a nation fighting for 
national existence. The contest in which they 
are engaged has all the attributes of barbarous 
and bloody civil war, aggravated by the dis- 
orders and crimes of anarchy. Our first duty 
is to treat it as war, and, in accordance with 
the law of nations, to declare and maintain, in 
regard to the parties engaged therein, a strict 
and impartial neutrality. 

“¢ A civil war,’ Vattel says, ‘is when a party 
arises in a State which no longer obeys the 
sovereign, and is sufficiently strong to make 
head against him, or when in a republic the 
nation is divided into two opposite factions, 
and both sides take up arms.’ 

““¢ Civil war breaks the bonds of society and 
of the Government; it gives rise in a nation to 
two independent age who acknowledge no 
common judge. They are in the position of 
two nations who engage in disputes, and, not 
being able to reconcile them, have recourse to 
arms. The common laws of war are in civil 
wars to be observed on both sides, The same 
reasons which make them obligatory between 
foreign States render them more necessary in 
the unhappy circumstances where two exasper- 
ated parties are destroying their common coun- 
try.’ (Vattel, liv. iii, ch. xviii., secs. 290-295.) 

*** When a nation becomes divided into two 
parties absolutely independent, and no longer 
acknowledges a superior, the State is dissolved, 
and the war betwixt the two parties in every 
respect is the same as that of a public war 
between two different nations. The obligation 
of observing the common law of war is there- 


* fore absolutely indispensable to both parties, 


and the same which the law of Nature obliges 
all nations to observe between State and State.’ 
(Vattel, ‘Droit des Gens,’ liv. iii, ch. xviii, 
sees, 290-295.) 


“When a part of a State takes up arms 
against the Government, if it is sufficiently 
strong to resist its action and to constitute two 
parties of equally-balanced forces, the existence 
of civil war is thenceforth determined. If the 
conspirators against the Government have not 
the means of assuming this position, their move- 
ment does not pass beyond arebellion. A true 
civil war breaks the bonds of society by divid- 
ing it in fact into two independent societies; 
it is for this consideration that we treat of it in 
international law; since each party forms, as 
it were, a separate nation, both should be re- 
garded as subject to the laws of war. This 
subjection to the law of nations is the more 
necessary in civil wars, since these, by nourish- 
ing more hatred and resentments than foreign 
wars, require more the corrective of the law 
of nations in order to moderate their ravages.’ 
(Riquelme, ‘Elementos de Derecho Pablico,’ 
cap. 14, tom. i., p. 172.) 

‘«¢ When a faction is formed in a State which 
takes up arms against the sovereign in order 
to wrest from him the supreme power or im- 
pote conditions on him, or when a republic is 

ivided into two parties which mutually treat 
each other as enemies, this war is called civil 
war. Oivil wars frequently commence by pop- 
ular tumults, which in nowise concern foreign 
nations; but, when one faction or party obtains 
dominion over an extensive territory, gives laws 
to it, establishes a government in it, administers 
justice, and, in a word, exercises acts of sov- . 
ereignty, it is a person, in the law of nations; 
and however so much one of the two parties 
gives to the other the title of rebel or tyrant, 
the foreign powers which desire to maintain 
their neutrality ought to consider both as two 
States, independent as respects one another and 
other States, who recognize no judge of their 
differences.’ (Bello, ‘Principios de Derecho 
Internacional,’ cap. 10, p. 267.) 

**M. Bluntschli, whom Laboulaye places in 
the first rank of jurists and publicists, and styles 
‘the illustrious professor of Heidelberg,’ in 
one of the most recent and learned of the works 
of international law, is more emphatic as to 
the duty of Governments to recognize contend- 
ing factions as belligerents. 

“Tn this code of international law, in defin- 
ing the character of war and the principles of 
neutrality, he says: ‘ War is an armed contest 
between different States upon a question of 
public right.’ ‘They recognize the quality 
of belligerents in armed forces, who, not hav- 
ing been recognized by any State already 
existing as having the right to contend in 
arms, have secured to themselves a military 
organization, and combat in good faith—in the 
place of and as a State—for a principle of 
public right.’ (Bluntschli, pp. 270, 271.) 

“There is an exception,’ he continues, 
‘to the rule that wars can take place only 
between States. When a political party seeks 
the realization of certain public objects, and 
organizes itself as a State, it becomes in a cer- 
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tain measure the State itself. The laws of 
humanity demand that the quality of belli- 
gerents should be accorded to that party, 
and that its people should not be considered 
amass of criminals. A party that is suffi- 
ciently strong to create a power analogous to 
that of a State, which offers by its military 
organization sufficient guarantees of order, 
and gives evidence by its acts of its intention 
to become a State, that party has a natural 
right to demand for its army the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to a State already in 
existence. The sacrifices of war are in that 
way diminished not only for the new party, 
but for all its adversaries. If, on the contrary, 
the volunteers of the new party are pursued as 
criminals, the contest becomes more savage, 
and neither of the adversaries will allow itself 
to be surpassed by the other in the barbar- 
ism of its acts or the cruelty of its reprisals. 
Under this head are ranged the expeditions 
undertaken by certain forces called corps frances, 
or free corps. When these corps are regularly 
organized and respect the laws of war, they 
ought to be considered as belligerents.’ (Blunt- 
schli, pp. 271.) 

“Mr. Phillimore, in his work on interna- 
tional law, which is of the highest authority, 
says: 

““¢ There is no proposition of law upon which 
there exists a more universal agreement of all 
jurists than that the virtual and de facto ree- 
ognition of a new State (recognizing the com- 
mercial flag and sanctioning the appointment 
of consuls to its ports) gives no just cause of 
offence to the old State, inasmuch as it decides 
nothing concerning the asserted rights of the 
latter.’ He makes a distinction between the 
‘virtual’ recognition of a new State by ad- 
mitting its commercial flag and the appoint- 
ment of consuls and the formal recognition by 
sending ambassadors and entering into treaties 
with the new State by foreign powers, which 
should not be done until after ‘a practical 
cessation of hostilities,’ though it does not 
demand a ‘perfect and undisturbed internal 
tranquillity ’ within its borders. This would, 
in fact, be an admission of the competency of 
the new powers to negotiate and contract en- 
gagements under the law of nations. (Philli- 
more’s ‘International Law,’ vol. ii., pp. 17-22.) 

“In case of revolution, Wheaton says the 
civil war does not necessarily extinguish the 
existence of the sovereign or parent State, but 
that, ‘until the revolution is consummated, 
while the civil war involving a contest for the 
Government continues, other States may remain 
indifferent spectators of the controversy, still 
continuing to treat the ancient Government as 
sovereign, and the Government de facto as a 
society entitled to the rights of war against 
its enemies, or may espouse the cause of the 
party which they believe to have justice on its 
side. In the first case, the foreign State ful- 
fils all its obligations under the law of nations, 
and neither party has any right to complain, 


provided it maintains an impartial neutrality.’ — 


(Part i., ch. ii., sec. 6.) 


‘“* And, again, he says: ‘It has already been . 


stated that while the contest for the sover- 
eignty continues and the civil war rages, other 
nations may remain passive, allowing to both 
contending parties all the rights which war 
gives to public enemies; or may acknowledge 
the independence of the new State, forming 
with it treaties of amity and commerce, or may 
join in alliance with one party against the 
other. In the first case neither party has any 
right to complain, so long as other nations 


maintain an impartial neutrality and abide | 


the event of the contest.’ (Wheaton, part i, 
ch. ii., see. 10.) 
“Such are the views of modern jurists. In 
the late civil war in America all the nations in 
Europe recognized and acted upon this doc- 
trine. Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 


Portugal, Denmark, Prussia, Russia, Spain, - 


and Great Britain, issued proclamations declar- 
ing their neutrality, and setting forth regula- 
tions for the government of their subjects. 
Our government protested against the man- 
ner in which some of these declarations were 
made, and against the manner in which they 
were executed, but it never denied: the right 
of any Government to declare its neutrality in 


any contest. 


‘The declarations of Great Britain and Spain 
were substantially alike. That of Great Brit- 
ain was as follows: : 


BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION, VICTORIA R. 


Whereas, we are happily at peace with all sover- 
eigns, powers, and States; and whereas hostilities 
have, unhappily, commenced between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and certain States stylin 
themselves the Confederate States of America; an 
whereas we, being at peace with the Government of 
the United States, have declared our royal determina- 
tion to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality in 
the contest between the said contending parties, we 
therefore have thought it fit, by the advice of our 
privy council, to issue this, our royal proclamation, 
etc. Dated May 13, 1861. 


“That of Spain was as follows: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


Considering the relations which exist between Spain 
and the United States of America, and the expedieney 
of not changing the reciprocal feelings and piney 
understanding on account of the grave events whic 
have happened in that republic, I have resolved to 
maintain the strictest neutrality in the struggle en- 
gaged in between all the Federal States of the Union 
and the Confederate States of the South ; and in order 
to avoid the losses which our subjects might suffer, 
both in shipping and commerce, for want of definite 
rules to which their conduet might conform, in ac- 
cordance with my council of ministers, I decree as 
follows (and then the regulations which govern neu- 
tral nations are given as in the British proclamation), 
Dated June 17, 1861, 


““We protested against the manner in which 


the British proclamation was issued, and the ~ 


faithless manner in which it was executed; but 
we made no protest against that of Spain, 
whose declaration was identical with that of 
England, except that it repeated the word 
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* lamation of neutrality in the case of 


‘ belligerents,’ which was not used in the Brit- 
Sat earths See On the contrary, we ac- 
to the Spanish Government our thanks 


_ for its prompt and friendly action. 


fr. Schurz, American minister at Madrid, 

‘to Mr. Seward, July 15, 1861, as fol- 
lows: ‘Sefior Calderon Oollantes then asked 
me whether the declaration of neutrality on 


So ed of Spain in regard to our domestic 
es was satisfactory to my Government.’ 


I replied ‘that, as to the declaration of neutral- 
ity on the Pas of Spain, I had received no ex- 


' on of opinion from my Government; and 
I thought it would be considered satis- 
? 


ry. . 
“Mr. Schurz writes to the Spavish Minister 
of State, Sefior Calderon Collantes, July 31, 
1861, as follows: 

Sir: Yesterday I received a dispatch from the Sec- 
re of State of the United States, informing me 
that the President has read, with the greatest satis- 
faction, the proclamation of her Catholic Majesty 
concerning the unfortunate troubles that have arisen 
in the United States; and it affords me the sincerest 
pleasure to express to your Excellency the high sense 
which the President entertains of her Majesty’s 
prompt decision and friendly action upon this occa- 
sion, 


‘A measure that is right in itself cannot be 
made wrong, because it isin accord with the 
practice of all civilized nations; nor can the 
action of this Government in defence of its 
rights against the policy of Spain in Cuba be 
less defensible, because it follows literally and 
exactly the precedent of Spain in its action 
with regard to the civil war in this country. 
All nations have been notified that’ we should 
follow the examples set by other Governments 
in their conduct to us, when other methods of 
redress of wrongs were closed against us. The 
President, in his inaugural address, made that 
declaration. ‘I would respect the rights of 
all nations,’ he said, ‘ demanding equal respect 
for our own. If others depart from this rule 
in their dealings with us, we may be compelled 
to follow their precedent,’ (/naugural Ad- 
dress, 4th March, 1869.) 

“What objection can Spain make to a bse 

uba, 
identical with her own ‘prompt decision and 
friendly action’ in the case of the United States? 
What objection can the European nations, who 


‘instantly proclaimed their neutrality in the 


civil war in this country, urge against the neu- 
trality of the United States in the war between 
Spain and Cuba, after the unparalleled atro- 
cities of twenty-one months and the brutal 
murder of scores of American citizens and 
repeated insults to our consular and commercial 
agents ? 

“ Great Britain declared her purpose, in re- 
gard to the American rebellion, in the House 
of Commons the 6th of May, 1861, twenty- 
three days after the attack on Fort Sumter, 
and before a single life had been sacrificed, or 
a drop of blood had been shed, except in the 
conflict. between ‘soldiers and citizens in Balti- 
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more, the 19th of April, 1861. Spain issued 
her proclamation of neutrality, describing the 
contestants as belligerents, the 17th of June, 
sixty-five days after the fall of Fort Sumter, 
and before a single life had been sacrificed, ex- 
cept at Baltimore. 

“* What objection can Spain make to a decla- 
ration of neutrality on the part of the United 
States in the Cuban contest, after a bloody and 
brutal civil war of nearly two years? 

“‘ The limitations and conditions under which 
neutrality should be declared are sternly and 
strongly stated by Mr. Adams in his corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell upon the 
Alabama claims. To every position assumed 
by him our assent is cheerfully conceded : 


Whenever an insurrection against the established 
Government of a country takes place, the duty of 
Governments under obligations to maintain peace and 
friendship with it appears to be, at first, to abstain 
carefully from any step that may have the smallest 
influence in affecting the result. Whenever facts oc- 
cur of which it is necessary to take notice, either be- 
cause they involve the necessity of protecting per- 
sonal interests at home or avoiding an implication in 
the struggle, then it appears to be just and right to 
provide for the emergency by specific measures, pre- 
cisely tothe extent that may be required, but no further. 
It is, then, facts alone, and not appearances or pre- 
sumptions, that justify action. But even these are 
not to be dealt with further than the occasion de- 
mands; a rigid neutrality in whatever may be done 
is, of course, understood. If, after the lapse of a 
reasonable period, there be little rospect of the ter- 
mination of the struggle, especially if this be carried 
on upon the ocean, a recognition of the parties as 
belligerents appears to bejustifiable ; and at that time, 
so far as I can ascertain, such a step has never in fact 
been objected to. 


“Ts is impossible to affirm that there is the 
slightest departure by this Government from 
the stern rules laid down by Mr. Adams either 
in its past action on the Cuba question or in 
the course now proposed. So far from taking 
any step that could affect disadvantageously 
the cause of Spain, we have rendered her im- 
portant assistance in the suppression of the 
Ouban rebellion. Who can question, in the 
face of the record presented to this House by 
the President, that ‘facts’ have occurred 
which not only involve, but demand, the pro- 
tection of our personal interests at home? 
Who can deny, in the face of the constant pro- 
tests of the Secretary of State against the out- 
rages upon the rights and persons of American 
citizens, that it has been difficult for us to avoid 
‘an implication’ in the Cuban struggle? The 
record would justify the Government in recog- 
nizing the independence of Ouba or a declara- 
tion of war; but we propose only ‘to provide 
for the emergency by specific measures, pre- 
cisely to the extent required, but no further.’ 
‘Tt is,’ then, ‘ facts alone, and not appearances 
or presumptions, that justify (our) action:’ 
and this not only ‘after the lapse of a reason- 
able period,’ but after a brutal internecine war 
of twenty-one months; after nearly two hun- 
dred armed conflicts; after the slaughter of 
thousands of lives; and when there is not only . 
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‘little’ but no ‘prospect of a termination of 
the struggle.’ And it is to be noticed, espe- 
cially, that the resolutions proposed follow the 
specifications of Mr. Adams in another essen- 
tial point—that it contemplates a continuance 
of the struggle on the land, and not ‘upon the 
ocean.’ It is perfectly within the power of 
the Government to maintain the neutrality of 
the United States within this limit under the 
resolutions for which we ask the favor of the 
House. 

“ But, while the resolutions are thns within 
the almost bloodless schedule of ‘facts’ pre- 
scribed by Mr. Adams, it is gratifying to know 
that they approach at least the elevated stand- 
ard of action which this Government has hith 
erto adopted whenever and wherever the cause 
of liberty has been involved. 

‘‘The’ principles which have governed the 
American people in eases of this character are 
stated by Mr. Webster in his letter, as Secretary 
of State, to the representative of the empire 
of Austria, at Washington, December 21, 1850. 
No State paper was ever more enthusiastically 
or unanimously approved by the American peo- 
ple than the ‘ Hulsemann letter.’ 

“Tt carries us back to the doctrines of the 
founders of our Government. It recalls the 
declaration of Phillimore, the ablest of English 
commentators on international law, that the 
right of a Government to protect its citizens 
wherever commorant, and the right of one 
Government to recognize the existence of 
another, constitute the foundation of the law 
ofnations. It is the American protest against 
the doctrines of the Holy Alliance, as expressed 
in the Laybach circular, that new States.could 
only be tolerated when recognized by existing 
Governments. Had Mr. Webster only lived 
to make this declaration, his life would have 
been a victory. 

“<Ttis the right of every independent State,” 
said Mr. Webster, ‘to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with every other independent State. Of 
course questions of prudence naturally arise in 
reference to new States, brought by successful 
revolution into the family of nations ; but it is 
not to be required of neutral powers that they 
should await the recognition of the new Goy- 
ernment by the parent State. No principle 
of public law has* been more frequently acted 
upon within the last thirty years by the great 
powers of the world than this, Within that 
period eight or ten new States have estab- 
lished independent Governments within the 
’ limits of the colonial dominion of Spain on 
this continent; and in Europe the same thing 
has been done by Belgium and Greece. The 
existence of all these Governments was recog- 
nized by some of the leading powers of En- 
rope, as well as by the United States, before 
it was acknowledged by the States from which 
they had separated themselves. If, therefore, 
the United States had gone so far as to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Hungary, although, 
as the result has proved, it would have been a 
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precipitate step, and one from which no benefit 
would have resulted to either party, it would — 
not, nevertheless, have been an act against 
the law of nations, provided they took no part 
in her contest with Austria.’ (Works of Daniel 
Webster, vol. vi., pp. 498, 499.) 

‘‘ These are indisputable American doctrines ; 
but we do not go so far as to ask the House to 
apply them in the case of Ouba. 

‘Mr. Canning said, upon the same subject, in 
the House of Commons, February 4, 1825, that, 
‘as to the propriety of admitting States, which 
had successfully shaken off their dependence 
on the mother-country, to the rights of nations, 
there could be no dispute. There were two 
ways of proceeding: were the case more ques- 
tionable, recklessly and with a hurried course 
to the object, which might soon be reached, or 
almost as soon lost; or by another course, so 
strictly guarded that no principle was violated 
and no offence given to other powers.’ (Han- 
sard’s ‘Parliamentary Debates,’ second series, 
vol. xii., p. 78.) ; 

‘“*¢Tt is not by formal stipulations or solemn 
declarations,’ said Sir James. Mackintosh, in 
speaking of the proposed acknowledgment of 
the Spanish-American colonies by Great Brit- 
ain, ‘that we are to recognize the American 
States, but by measures of practical policy, 
the most ‘conspicuous part of which is the act 
of sending or receiving diplomatic agents, It 
implies no guarantee. No alliance, no aid, no 
approbation of the successful revolt, no inti- 
mation of an opinion concerning the justice 
or injustice of the means by which it has been 
accomplished. The tacit recognition of a new 
State, not being a judgment of the new Gov- 
ernment or against the old, is not a deviation 
from a perfect neutrality, or a just cause of 
offence to the dispossessed ruler.’ (Mackin- 
tosh’s Works, p. 749.) 

‘“‘ But we do not ask the assent of the House 
to such self-evident and patriotic doctrines. We 
ask only that in the armed contest in Cuba, 
the existence of which it would be a crime to 
question, the neutrality of the United States 
shall be proclaimed and enforced. We ask for 
Ouba nothing but justice; that justice which, 
it is said, is the chief concern of mankind.” 

Mr. Orth, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the minority recommends the 
adoption of a permanent foreign policy for the 
future, in reference to contests that may spring 
up on the American Continent, or in the ad- 
jacent islands, between the colonies and the 
parent Governments. That policy is this: 
that in all such contests we shall say through 
our national Legislature that our Government 
and citizens shall not take any part whatever. 

“Tf struggles arise, we are to remain strict- 
ly neutral between the contending parties. 
Should any of the British provinces, for in- 
stance, revolt against the home Government, 
it is not our interest or our duty to lend them 
any assistanice; and so, on the other hand, 
should Great Britain attempt to subjugate the 


gling alliances with no nation or peoples. 
ave 
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insurgents, she shall not have any assistance 
from us in accomplishing her object. This, 
with us, is the part of wisdom; and let us now 
declare to the world that hereafter this shall 
be our position. 
“We want peace with all the world, ba 
° 
have our own duty and our own destiny, and 
that is to do justice to others, to compel, if 
need be, justice to ourselves; to engage in no 
ar or strifes, or wars, which we can with 
mor ayoid; to husband our resources; to 
te and elevate our people; to develo 
e material wealth with which a kind Provi- 
lence has blessed us; to 9s hs the great losses, 
the terrible destruction of our late troubles, 
and to continue to give the world the bright 


weremile of a nation discharging all its duties 
and 


its functions in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened and elevated humanity. We are nota 
nation of buccaneers or filibusters. We have 
wise laws upon our statute-books; we desire 
to have those laws obeyed. We have upon us 
the obligations of treaties, into which we have 
voluntarily entered; let us honorably stand by 
and respect every such obligation. Such has 
been our past history, and such I fondly hope 
and believe will be our future history. 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Banks) has, among others, invoked the name 
of General Jackson, Sir, that is a name re- 
vered by all Americans, and I am glad he has 
appealed to it. I thank him for doing so. 

here are many within the sound of my voice 
who will recollect the feeling that grew up in 
this country consequent upon the declaration 
of independence by Texas against the republic 
of Mexico. Many of our own people had gone 
there to seek homes, and in process of time 
had raised the flag of independence. Our 
sympathies were naturally enlisted in their 
favor, because they were men speaking our 
language and deeply imbued with a love of 
our institutions. 

“The language and sentiments of President 
Jackson are so wise and prudent, and those of 
President Grant are in such strict accord with 
them, that I ask the Clerk to read from Jack- 
son’s message.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 

The acknowledgment of a new State as indepen- 
dent and entitled to a ome in the family of nations 
is at all times an act o 
ter but more especially so when such State has 
fore a f separated itself from another of which it had 
formed an integral part and which still claims domin- 
ion over it, A premature recognition under these cir- 
cumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause of 
war, is always liable to be regarded as a proof of an 
unfriendly spirit to one of the contending parties, 
All questions relative to the government of foreign 
nations, whether of the Old or New World, have been 
treated by the United States as questions of fact only, 
and our predecessors have cautiously abstained from 
deciding upon them until the clearest evidence was 
in their possession, to enable them not only to decide 
correctly, but to shield their decisions from every un- 
worthy imputation. In all the contests that have 
arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the dis- 
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putes relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain 

out of the separation of the American possessions o 

both from the European Governments, and out of 
the numerous and constantly-occurring struggles for 
dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent 
with our just principles has been the action of our 
Government that we have, under the most critical 
circumstances, avoided all censure, and encountered 
no other evil than that produced by a transient es- 
trangement of good-will in those against whom we 
eat been by Fores of evidence compelled to de- 
cide, 

“Mr. Speaker, the doctrine thus enunciated 
by President Jackson was not new. It was the 
doctrine held by Washington in the troubles 
with France; it was the doctrine held by 
Madison and Monroe in the troubles arising in 
connection with the South American and 
Central American republics. This is the doe- 
trine upon which the Administration has 
planted itself to-day; and it is the doctrine 
that will commend itself to the sound sense 
and patriotism of the American people. It is 
the only safe doctrine, and we should not en- 
deavor to establish any other. It is the policy 
that comes down to us from the wisdom of 
the fathers. I hope and trust that no appeals 
to the finer feelings of our nature, when we 
see horrors and crimes committed in a neigh- 
boring isle, will deter us from the duty which 
we owe to ourselves and those who may come 
after us. 

“Do gentlemen who are pressing this ques- 
tion of recognition desire the acquisition of 
Cuba? Ifso, permit me to say to them that 
in my judgment this course will retard, if not 
entirely destroy, the realization of their hopes. 

“In my judgment the island of Cuba must 
inevitably gravitate toward us, and sooner or 
later be added to our possessions. Its prox- 
imity to our coast; its geographical position, 
standing in the very door-way of the Gulf, and 
thus commanding a very large portion of our 
commerce; the increasing weakness of the 
Spanish Government—these, and many other 
considerations, point most clearly to the ulti- 
mate destiny of that rich gem of the Antilles. 
When the apple is ripe it will fall, and fall into 
our lap; it is not the part of wise statesman- 
ship, in view of the inevitable, prematurely to 
hasten that fall; at least, let us not in our 
eagerness commit ourselves to any measures 
that may mantle our cheeks with the blush of 
shame, 

“To my mind the future relations of this 
Government to the North American Continent 
and the adjacent isles of the ocean are as clear 
as the sunbeams that are now dancing so 
brightly on the dome of this beautiful capitol. 
European Governments, European policy, and 
European power, will soon cease to exist in all 
the vast domain that stretches from the north- 
pole to the equator; and throughout that en- 
tire region yonder flag shall float, and under it 
all human beings shall enjoy the blessings of 
free government, guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, improved as it has been by the terrible 
struggles through which we have passed; and 
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this people will go on in a career of prosperity 
for which the history of the world from its be- 
ginning to this hour can show no parallel.” 
The Speaker: ‘‘The question 1s on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois to 
the resolution of the majority of the com- 


mittee.” ‘ i 
The question was taken, and decided in the 


negative, as follows: 


Yuras— Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Ayer, 
Banks, Beatty, Beck, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James 
Brooks, Burr, Calkin, William T. Clark, Sidney 
Clarke, Cleveland, Clinton L.Cobb,Conner. Cox, Deg- 
ener, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Ferriss, Fitch Fox, 
Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, Hambleton, Hamill, 
Hamilton, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, Johnson, Julian, 
Knott, Lash, Lewis Logan Marshall, Mayham, 
McKenzie, McNeely, Milnes, Morgan, Morphis, Mor- 
rissey, Mungen, Newsham, Niblack, Prosser, Ran- 
dall, Reeves, Rice, Roots, Schumaker, Lionel A. Shel- 
don? Sherrod, Shober, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stokes, 
Strader, Swann, Sweeney, Van Horn, Van Trump, 
Ward, Wells, Whitmore, Eugene M. Wilson, Win- 
chester, Wood, and Woodward—‘77. 

Nays — Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arnell, 
Asper, Atwood, Bailey, Beaman, Benjamin, Bennett, 
Benton, Bingham, Blair, George M. Brooks, Buck- 
ley, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Roderick R. Butler, Cake, Cessna, Churchill, 
Amasa Cobb, Conger, Cook, Cowles, Dawes, Dickey, 
Dixon, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Dyer, Farnsworth, 
Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Garlield, Gilfillan, Hale, 
Harris, Hawkins, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Hotchkiss, 
Judd, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin,- Lawrence, Maynard, McCarthy McCrary, 
McGrew, Mereur, Eliakim H. Moore, William Moore, 
Daniel J. Morrell, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Packer, Paine, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pome- 
roy, Rogers, Sargent, Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, 
Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William 
Smyth, Starkweather, Bioeaien Strickland, Strong, 
Tatfe, Taylor, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, 
Cadwalader G. Washburn, William B. Washburn, 
Welker, Wheeler, Willard, John T. Wilson, Winans, 
and Witcher—101. 

Nor Vormse—Messrs. Armstrong, Barnum, Barry, 
Biggs, Boles, Bowen, Buck, Coburn, Coyode, Crebs, 
Cullom, Davis, Ela, Haldeman, Hawley: Hays,Heaton, 
Heflin, Hoge, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Thomas 
L. Jones, Kerr, Loughridge, Lynch, McCormick, 
McKee, Jesse H. Moore, Samuel P. Morrill, Myers, 
Palmer, Peck, Peters, Porter, Potter, Ridgway, San- 
ford, Slocum, William J. Smith, Worthington C. 
Smith, Stevens, Stevenson, Stone, Tanner, Tillman, 
Trimble, Van Auken, Van Wyck, Voorhees, Wal- 
lace, Wilkinson, and Williams—52. 


So the amendment moved by Mr. Logan was 
not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the amendment 
moved by Mr. Bingham for the substitute re- 
ported by the minority of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. . 

‘ The amendment of Mr. Bingham was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the 
substitute, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That the President is hereby authorized to remon- 
strate agelnat the barbarous manner in which the 
war in Cuba has been conducted, and, if he shall 
deem it expedient, to solicit the codperation of other 
Governments in such measures as he may deem 
necessary to secure from both contending parties 
an observance of the laws of war Ao BAN by all 
civilized nations. 
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The amendment of Mr. Bingham was then 
agreed to, upon a division—yeas 100, nays 17. 

The question then was upon substituting the 
proposition of the minority, as amended, for 
the proposition of the majority. 

The question was taken upon the amended 
substitute for the majority report, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Ames, Arm- 
strony Asper, Atwood, Beaman, Benjamin Benton, 
Bingham, George M. Brooks, Buck ey, Buttinton, 
Burchard, Roderick R. Butler, ake, Cessna, Church- 
ill, William T, Clark, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Co- 
vode, Cowles, Dawes Dickey, Dixon, ockery, ‘Don- 
ley, Duval Dyer, Ela, Farnsworth, — Fisher, 
Garfield, Hale; Harris, Hawkins, Heflin, Hill, Hoar, 
Hooper, Hotchkiss, Judd, Kelley, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Kietahan Knapp, Laflin, Lawrence, Ma ; Me- 
Carthy, McCrary, McGrew, Merecur, Eliakim H. 
Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Negley, 0? Neill Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Palmer, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomero: ‘ 


Rogers, rena Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, John A. 
Smith, William’ J. Smith, William Smyth, Stark- 
weather, Stokes, Stoughton, Strickland, Strong, 


Taffe, Tanner, Tillman, Townsend, Twichell, Ty- 
ner, Upson, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wit 
liam B. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Whittemore, 
Willard, John T. Wilson, and Winans—101. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Bailey, 


Banks, Barry, Beatty Beck, Biggs, Bird, Blair, 
Booker, Boyd, James Brooks, Buck, Burdett, Burr, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Calkin, Sidney Clarke, Amasa 


Cobb, Clinton L, Cobb, Conner, Cox, Cullom, Dege- 
ner, Dickinson, Dox, Eldridge, Ferriss, Finkeln- 
burg, Fitch, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold Heights 
Hamill, Hamilton, Hay, Holman, Ingersoll, John- 
son, Julian, Kerr, Knott, Lash, Lewis, Logan, Mar- 
shall, Mayham, McKee, McKenzie, McNealy, Milnes, 
Morgan, Morphis, Morrissey, Mungen, Newsham, 
Niblack, Paine, Porter, Potter, Prosser, Randall, 
Reeves, Rice, Roots, Schumaker, Shanks, Lionel A. 
Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, Sherrod, Shober, Joseph 
S. Smith, Stiles, Strader, Swann Sweeney, Taylor, 
Trimble, Van Trump, Wells, Eugene M. Wi son, 
Winchester, Wood, and Woodward—8s. 
Nor Vormrxve—Messrs. Arnell, Ayer, Barnum, Ben- 
nett, Boles, Bowen, Cleveland, rebs Davis, Gil- . 
fillan, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hawley, Hays, Heaton, 
Hoge, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Thomas L 
Jones, Loughridge, Lynch, McCormick, Samuel P. 
Morrill, Myers, “Pack, Peters, Ridgway, Sanford, 
Slocum, Worthington C, Smith, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Stone, Van Auken, Van Horn, Van Wyck, Voorhees, 
Wallace, Wilkinson, Williams, and Witcher—41. 


The joint resolution, as amended by the 
adoption of the substitute, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading ; and, being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the 
joint resolution, it was passed. : 

The resolution was not acted on in the 
Senate. 

The following act was also passed at this 
session, appointing a new legal holiday : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following days, to wit: 
The first day of January, commo ed New- 
Year’s day ; the fourth day of July ; the twenty-fifth 
day of December, commonly ¢ ed Christmas-day, 
and any day Gowan or recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a day of public fast or 
thanksgiving, shall be holidays within the District 
of Columbia, and shall, for all eae Aig of present- 
ing for payment or acceptance for the maturi 
and protest, and giving notice of the dishonor of bil 


in POE 


cs 


4 . To the Senate and House of entat 


‘that could be made wi 


ver 


of exchange, bank checks, and promissory notes, or 
other negotiable or commercial seoets be treated and 


consigere? as is the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday ; and all notes, drafts, checks, or other 
commercial or negotiable paper falling due or matur- 


ing on either of said holidays shall be deemed as 
haying matured on the day previous, 


‘The action of Congress upon the tariff, the 
public debt, and the finances, is stated else- 


The following message from the President 
received, but no act was passed in com- 
ce with the suggestions: 

Wasurxerton, D, C., July 15, 1870. 


ye Po 


ives ¢ 
Your attention is res y called to the neces- 
of an Todian appropriation bill before 
the members of Con separate. Without such 
os eaepe Indian hostilities are sure to ensue, 
with them suffering, loss of life, and expendi- 
tures vast as esteces with the amount asked for.. 

The Jatest intelligence from Europe indicates the 

ence of a war between France and North Ger- 
many. In view of this, a sound policy indicates the 
importance of some legislation tending to enlarge 
the commercial marine of this country. 

The vessels of this country at the present time are 
insuflicient to meet the demand which the existence 
of a war in Europe will impose upon the commerce 
of the United States, and I submit to the considera- 
tion of Co s that the interests of the country will 
be advanced by the opportunity to our citizens to 
purchase vessels of foreign construction for the for- 
eign trade of the country. An act to this’ effect may 
be limited in its duration to meet the immediate 


ome i 

he iosign mail service of the United States is, in 
a large degree, depending upon the Bremen and 
Hamburg lines of steamers. e Post-Oftice Depart- 
ment has entered into contracts in writing with the 
two companies above named and with the Williams 
& Guion lines, respectively, for a segulae and con- 
tinuous service of two years, The only arrangement 
the Inman and Cunard lines 
is temporary, and may be broken off at any time. 
The North-German lines are first class in point of 
speed and equipment, their steamers usually making 
the trip across the Atlantic in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours in advance of the Williams & Guion 
line. Should the North-German steamers be block- 
aded or impeded by France, our postal intercourse 
with foreign nations will be arr embarrassed 
unless Congress shall interpose for its relief. 

I suggest to Congress the propriety of further post- 
poning the time for adjournment, with the view of 
considering the questions herein communicated, 

U. 8. GRANT. 


On July 15th both Houses adjourned, and 
the session closed. 

CONNECTICUT. The financial condition 
of the State of Connecticut appears to be pros- 
perous in a high degree. Besides paying the 
interest on her funded debt, she has been for 
several years making payments on the prin- 
cipal. Thus, in 1869, she paid the sum of 
$346,600; thereby reducing her liabilities to 
$6,808,925.28; while she had a surplus of 
$548,403.31, carried to the credit of the new 


account for the fiscal-year, beginning with 


April 1, 1870. 

The value of the taxable property in the 
State is advancing rapidly. Its increase last 
year was little less than ten millions; the 
grand list for 1869 having been $322,553,488, 
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against $312,524,408, for 1868; which last sum 
exceeded by some eight millions the amount 
assessed for 1867, 

The revenue from the State tax of 24 mills 
on each dollar, assessed in the grand list for 
1869, amounted to $905,914.45. This sum, 
together with the moneys received from the 
savings-banks, mutual and foreign insurance 
companies, and other sources, including the 
collection of State and commutation taxes that 
had remained unpaid on April 1, 1869, raised 
the receipts in the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1870, to a total of $1,738,766.49. 

The a fear acpahe during the same year, in- 
cluding the interest paid on the funded debt, 
but exclusive of the sums employed in the pur- 
chase of State bonds, and those expended on 
public buildings and institutions, as appropri- 
ated by the Legislature, were, in the aggregate, 
$1,227,797.48. The debenture and contingent 
expenses of the General Assembly for the ses- 
sion of 1869 were $26,349.47 less than for the 
preceding year. 

Of the State claims against the Federal Gov- 
ernment for expenses incurred on account of 
the late civil war, the sum of $21,400 was col- 
lected last year. A large portion of these 
claims, to the amount of above $200,000, still 
remains unsettled. The Federal Government 
refuses to allow them, objecting to the vouch- 
ers presented therefor, on the ground that 
certain required formalities were omitted on 
the part of the State at the time when those 
expenses were made. It is anticipated that, 
under more favorable rulings at the Treasury 
Department in Washington, about a third or 
fourth part of these unsettled claims will be 
allowed and paid, as they are no less just than 
those which have been paid. 

Four banks not organized under the regula- 
tions of the national system still remain in 
Connecticut, doing business under the laws of 
the State. They are banks of discount, with 
an aggregate capital of $1,450,000, but issue 
no circulating notes. 

On April 1, 1870, there were in the State 
fifty-eight savings-banks; three of them had 
been chartered by the General Assembly at 
the session of 1869. The amount of their de- 
posits on January 1, 1870, was $47,409,804.11 ; 
which exceeds by more than six millions the 
amount of their deposits on January 1, 1869. 
The sum of their loans, secured on real estate, 
was $27,081,162.73. 

The railway interest in Connecticut appears 
to be steadily growing in importance and mag- 
nitude; and the service of the several roads is 
improving with regard to facility and conven- 
ience. Concerning their value of stock and 
length of line, as well as the ¢xtent of their 
working expenses and earnings, an abstract is 
exhibited in the following table: 


Chartered capital of railroads.............. 545,300 
CNT i nn wad n cc ansaascnceencs 618,877 69 
Amount of funded and floating debts...... 297,013 
Cost of equi Me Of TORS. . 52. Siocon ss 091,779 28 


Number of highways crossed at grade..... 
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Cost of fuel. ... sce. cece ec ence eee eter eeeeeres 
Cost of oil and waste...........++- 33 
Number of miles run by trains..... - 
Carrying passengers......++.--+eeeeseeeeeee 
Number of engines........---++005 seeeeees 
Number of passenger-Cars.......0..2+eece0+ 
Number of merchandise-cars.......-.... 6.0 
Number of men employed........++++.+-+++ 
Repairs of roads. .......- ee esse eect cree cere 
Repairs of bridges..........-..--++ ¢ 

Total cost of maintenance of wa 
Tons of merchandise transporte 


GOSS CANINGS, .. 02... cee ccecccvecovcctrecs 
Net earmings........cccececsseencteccccenens $2,390, 
Undivided. surplus: «0. 2-0 since deleviecsiticv bees $529,504 39 


One mile of railroad to every 7.34 square miles of territory. 
One mile of railroad to every 824.2 inhabitants. 


‘Sixty-five accidents occurred on these roads 
during the year: thirty-two were fatal; twen- 
ty-eight not fatal; and of the remaining five 
the result is unknown. The cause of these 
occurrences is generally ascribed to the care- 
lessness of the persons themselves injured, no 
great collisions of trains having taken place. 
Seven millions of people, who duly kept their 
seats in the cars, were safely carried to their 
destination. : 

But, the better to provide for the safety and 
convenience of the travelling public, and to 
perfect the service of the railways in other 
respects, the State Railroad Commissioners 
recommended the adoption of several precau- 
tionary measures by legislative enactment, as 
follows: 


1. That the fiscal year of all railroad companies 
terminate on the 3lst day of December of each year. 

2. That all highway bridges hereafter constructed 
over any railroad track in Connecticut shall be built 
at a height fixed by the general railroad commission- 
ers; but if said bridges by the formation of the 
ground are obliged to be less than eighteen feet in 
the clear above the top of the rail on the railroad 
track, then the said bridges shall be built with safe- 
guards upon each side, so that a man standing on 
the top of the railroad car shall have warning that 
the train is approaching such a danger. 

8. That an act be passed requiring the several rail- 
road companies to place a telegraphic instrument in 
one ticket-office in each town through which their 
railroad runs, where a telegraph-office is not now 
established, and to furnish a competent person to 
operate the same during the usual business hours, 

4, That the form of schedule for the returns of 
railroad companies be amended generally. 

5. That an act be passed forbidding any town or 
city to build a highway or street over any railroad 
track at grade, or parallel thereto within the distance 
of seventy-five feet, without permission; and also 
giving authority to change and abolish grade cross- 
ings, and highways parallel to railroads whenever it 
is impossible to do so, throughout the State, upon or 
near any and all railroads, 

6. That an act be passed defining the powers of the 
commissioners over the depot accommodations of old 
. existing railroads. 

7. That an act be passed giving to the commission- 
ers the use of a room in the State House at Hartford 
where their records shall be kept for examination and 
preservation, and where maps and profiles of the 
several railroads shall be deposited and kept, and 
that the Secretary of State be required to deliver to 
the chairman of the railroad committee all maps, 
profiles, and papers relating to railroads, which have 
previously been deposited by such roads in his 
office, 

8. That the use of kerosene, or other inflammable 
oil or material, be forbidden in the passenger-cars of 
any railroad company in this State. 
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9. That the law regarding the fencing of railroads 
embodied in sections 492, 493, and 494, of the general 
railroad act, be amended. 

A law was made by the General Assembly 
at its last session, ordaining that ‘‘no highway 
or public street of any kind shall hereafter be 


- Jaid out, or constructed, across any railroad in 


this State upon a level therewith, except under 
authority and permission in writing from the 
general railroad commissioners.” : 

The number of births and deaths as well as 
of marriages and divorces, which took place in 
Connecticut during the year 1869, with some 
data indicating the duration of life of the 
inhabitants, was as follows: “In 1869 there 
were 12,481 births, or twelve more than the 
preceding year. Of these 6,505 were males, 
and 5,886 females, or a ratio of 52.5 boys to 
47.5 girls in each 100 born. The number of 
plurality births was 125; the number of illegit- 
imates, 118. September and March witnessed 
the most births. 

The number of marriages was 4,754, twenty 
more than the previous year. The greatest 
gain in the number of marriages was in Hart- 
ford county. No marriages took place in the 
town of Prospect, and in Sterling and Killing- 
worth but one each. 

The deaths registered numbered 8,417, em- 
bracing 4,280 males, and 3,972 females. More 
than one-third died before the age of five, and 
little more than one-quarter had reached the 
age of sixty. Five were over 100 years old, 
three women and two men. One of the latter 
was a farmer in Colchester, who lived to be 
110. About a quarter of the number of deaths 
was from diseases of the respiratory organs. 


The deaths from suicide were 29; from poison-. 


ing, 16; from burns and scalds, 47; from 
drowning, 106. 

There were 491 divorces, the largest number 
ever reported, and bearing the proportion of 
nearly one divorce to ten marriages. 
lowing table shows the details: 


COUNTIES. queorees! fee ye 
Hartford ...... 00.0... 65 20 45 
New Haven 138 40 89 
New London.... 62 16 46 
Fairfield... 97 69 
Windham 28 13 15 
Litchfield 4% 16 31 
Middlesex............. 29 9 20 
OMAN. east Pose 25 18 12 

MOG cl ee  gisks cu ales 491 164 327 


The grounds on which these divorces were 
respectively applied for and granted were the 
usual ones of cruelty, desertion, infidelity, in- 
temperance, misconduct, single or combined 
together. In three cases, the dissolution of 
marriage was sued for and obtained for cause 
affecting its validity from the beginning, 
namely, for fraudulent contract. 

As the number of these divorces is appar- 
ently too large in proportion to the population, 
they being at the rate of more than one mar- 


The fol- . 


| 
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riage dissolved in every ten contracted within 
the same period of time, the Governor urged 
on the ere at its session the propriety 
of giving their serious attention to the subject. 
He recommended a careful examination into 
the reasons assigned in the above-mentioned 


- 491 cases, to the end of ascertaining whether 


ny means can be found capable of mitigating, 
curing, this steadily-growing evil, either 

by limiting the grounds on which diyorces are 
to be sued for, or by restraining the liberty of 
courtsin granting them. He also recommended 
a thorough revision of the laws concerning di- 
yorce as they existed in the State. A move- 
in this direction was made by the Legis- 
at its last session, and the matter rather 
warmly debated, but without any decisive 
result; except the passing of a law which 
prescribes that “‘no decree of divorce shall be 
meni during the first term of the court after 

e bringing of the petition there, or unless 
the court shall find that the respondent has 
actually received notice that the petition is 
pending.” 

As to the marriages reported for 1869, 
though their total number appears to have 
been larger than in the preceding year, they 
were in reality less, so far as regards mar- 
riages contracted between persons born in the 
State. This excess was entirely due to the 
number of marriuges where both parties were 
of foreign birth. 

Public instruction of youth seems to be care- 
fully attended to and provided for in Connect- 
icut. During the session of the Legislature in 
1868, a law was enacted, abolishing the ‘ Rate 
Bill” system, till then in use, and substituting 
the ‘‘ Free School” system in its place. Every 
thing connected with public schools has since 


hi 


_ developed itself in so satisfactory a manner as 


fully to prove the wisdom of the change. The 
whole number of children between four and 
sixteen years of age, on January 1, 1870, was 
125,407; and the number of children registered 
as in attendance, for a greater or smaller por- 
tion of the year, on the public schools was 
102,005 ; which is above 5,000 in excess of the 
attendance on public schools in the previous 
year, and more than four-fifths of the whole 
number of children within school age; not- 
withstanding the fact that there are numerous 
private schools and academies open for instruc- 
tion throughout the State, all of which are 
reported to be in amore or less flourishing 
condition. , 

The number of pupils above sixteen years of 
age, not entitled to share in the benefits of the 
State School Fund, but who attended public 
schools last year, was 8,308. 

The school fund, as appears from the records 
of the last biennial examination in 1868, is 
$2,044,058.87. A portion of this, to the 
amount of $86,425, was paid into the Treasury 
during the previous year, and reloaned on 
bond and mortgage, within the State. Out of 
this fund a per capita dividend of one dollar 
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for each child of school age was declared and 
paid last year to the several school districts in 
the sum of $126,656.65; and $8,808.15 were 
paid for salaries and expenses, 

The total receipts for school purposes from 
all sources, during the year, amounted to 
$1,269,152.82; which was $226,066.12 more 
than the receipts of the preceding year. The 
aggregate expenditures for public schools in 
the same year were $1,278,827.01. This out- 
lay, though it is greater than in former years, 
was phn compensated by the advantages 
resulting from the working of the new system ; 
as the public schools have now become abso- 
lutely free, instruction being open to all alike. 

With a view of increasing the usefulness of 
public schools, a revision of the act in the 
General Statutes of 1866, entitled “ An act 
concerning education,” was suggested espe- 
cially for the purpose of amending its section 
103, so as to include drawing among the pre- 
scribed branches of elementary instruction. 
The object was that plain drawing might be 
taught in some uniform and practical system 
of mechanical and object-drawing; to the end 
that children, being thus early imbued with 
the rules of proportion and correctness of de- 
sign, might be able, when practical artisans, 
to execute their work in a more finished and 
perfect manner, whatever should be their me- 
chanical profession. 

The Sheffield Scientific School at New Ha- 
ven, which is regarded as “the Connecticut 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 
was attended in 1869 by 141 students, 71 of 
whom were from the State, and the remaining 
70 from twenty-one other States. All of the 
scholarships in the gift of the State are now 
taken up. * 

The Noviial School at New Britain, which 
had been closed two years, was reopened in 
September, 1869. Since its reopening it had 
fully resumed its regular course of training 
teachers, and fitting them properly to perform 
the laborious task of imparting instruction to 
youth in the public schools. Within the short 
time elapsed from its reopening to May, 1870, 
there had been received 130 students. 

There are not a few public institutions 
established in Connecticut haying distinct 
objects of charity for their purpose; and all of 
them are tenderly cared for by the State. In 
the General Hospital for the Insane, at Middle- 
town, there seems nothing to be wanting to 
make it perfect in all respects, except an en- 
largement of its present. capacity, which is 
ample, but not enough to accommodate all the 

atients for the reception of whom application 
ismade. The total number of patients on the 
Ist of April, 1870, was 232, being an increase 
of 23 during the year. Of this number, 114 
were males, and 118 females. There were 
admitted into the institution during the year 
134 new patients, of whom 43 were discharged, 
Mir a 18 discharged, much improved; 
27 discharged, not improved; 21 died (mostly 
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soon after entering the institution), and two 
were found not insane. Of the three classes 
for whom provision is made in the act of incor- 
poration, there are, at the present time, 165 
pauper patients, 57 indigent patients, and ten 
private patients. The total number of all 
classes treated during the year was 343, and 
the whole number discharged 111. There 
were 147 applications for admission, during the 
twelve months preceding the 1st of April, 
which had to. be refused, all but 41 of whom 
were from this State. 

It will be seen, from this statement, that the 
urgent want of the institution is more room. 
A similar asylum is also in operation at Hart- 
ford. 

The solicitude which the State bestows on 
such of her children as are born weak-minded, 
commonly called ‘‘imbeciles,” endeavoring to 
better their condition, and restore to them as 
much as possible what Nature seems to have 
denied, appears to be in a high degree com- 
mendable. An institution has been established 
for such persons at Lakeville, during the last 
twelve years, and the superintendent urges an 
enlargement of the building, with a suitable 
increase of yearly appropriations; and sug- 
gests that all weak-minded children should be 
sent thither, as it is only such that can be con- 
siderably improved. There have been 41 
’ pupils in the school the past year; average 
attendance 88; the capacity of the building is 
sufficient for only 35. Although the standard 
of health is uniformly low with this class of 
unfortunates, there has been no death in the 
school during the year, and the general health 

of the pupils has been comparatively good. 
The institution has been established twelve 
years, and its success is no longér a question 
of doubt. The State pays $3 a week for each 
of the indigent scholars. Almost complete 
idiots have been so far improved that they can 
read and do a great deal toward self-support. 

They are instructed in various branches of la- 
bor and trades, as well as in the primary and 
some higher grades of scholarship. Of the 87 
inmates of the school since its commencement, 
26 per cent. have been so far lifted up and edu- 
cated that they have become comparatively 
useful members of society. The records show 
that this proportion have been dismissed, and 
that they can read and write, and now work in 
a mill or on a farm, and are ‘“‘capable of self- 
support.” 

., In the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, there were last year 281 inmates under 
instruction. This institution is so favorably 
known for its good management, and its effi- 
cient manner of instructing the unfortunates 
is so well appreciated by the American people 
at large, that of the above-mentioned number 
of its inmates 50 only were born in Connecti- 
cut, 231 belonging to other States. 

Those among her children who are deprived 
of sight, the State causes to be educated in 
some well-reputed institution abroad, at her 
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expense. Nine such are at present under in- 
struction in the Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum for the Blind at South Bos- 
ton. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Fitch’s Home 
for Soldiers, and the State Hospitals at New 
Haven and Hartford are commended as of 
such benefit as to justify a continuance of the 
upon they have hitherto received from the 
State. 

The State Reform School at Meriden, estab- 
lished eighteen years ago, for the education 
and correction of wayward boys, is in full and 
successful operation. Its inmates, on March 
81, 1870, were 267; which is 28 more than in 
the previous year. The number discharged 
within the twelve months preceding that fi 
“was 108; of whom 42 by expiration of sen- 
tence; one by order of court; 46 consigned to 
parents, and friends, with the understanding 
that they should be returned to the institution 
if they proved disobedient; 18 placed with 
farmers; one died. The number of boys re- 
ceived into the school during the year was 131, 
varying in age from seven to fifteen years inclu- 
sive.” -The boys learn a great variety of man- 
ual pursuits; they are furnished also with 
literary instruction, being taught the common 
English branches used in the public schools; 
Good care is taken to impress them with the 
principles of morality and religious duty; they 
have religious instruction every Sabbath, and 
prayers morning and evening. The boys have 
made in the sewing-shop, 461 coats, 1,087 pairs 
of pants, 744 shirts, 131 vests, 415 pairs of sus- 
penders, 240 caps, 215 aprons, and numerous 
other articles. The stock of the institution is 
valued at $3,200, the farm produced $9,053.64. 
and there is a balance in favor of the same, o 
$1,577.38. The horses and carriages, wagons 
and sleighs, owned by the school are valued at 
$1,975. The boys caned 58,599 chair-seats, 
7,854 backs, and 266 settees; the institution 
received therefor over and above expenses, 
$8,599.10. The farm consists of 163 acres. 
The total receipts of the institution last year 
amounted to $54,900, of which $26,146.70 for 
board, and $5,000 for construction, from the 
State; $20,887,05 from chair-shops; and $1,- 
087.03 from farm. The expenditures were in 
the aggregate $53,117.50, leaving a balance of 
$1,785.60 in the Treasury. 

A similar school for girls was founded and 
commenced operations in 1870, at Middletown, 
under the style of ‘‘ The Connecticut Industrial 
School for Girls.” To prevent girls between 
eight and fifteen years of age from going astray, 
who for want of parental care are likely to doso, 
and toredeem others, is the object.of the institu- 
tion. For its establishment the State appropri- 
ated $10,000; private persons contributed $70,- 
000; and the town donated a piece of land con- 
taining 46 acres. The principal buildings of the 
institution are two dwelling-houses, separate 
though near, and exactly alike; each capable 
of accommodating about thirty girls, and each 
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to be conducted upon the family system, under 
the control of a matron, with an assistant-ma- 
tron, who is also the teacher of the inmates, 
and a housekeeper who has in charge all that 
to the domestic service. The only 

within the precincts of the institution are 
superintendent and the farmer, for whom 
te residences, adapted to them respec- 

, have been bullt on the grounds. A 

hird principal structure, the school-building, 


i ten school-rooms, a library, and a 
pacious hall to be used for the daily devotional 


ercises, and all public purposes. By the end 
of June, 1870, one of the houses was ready for 
supancy. Twenty-five girls had actually 


. been received into the institution at that date, 


and applications had been sent in already for 
the admittance of as many more as would fill 
both houses. 

Crime seems to be increasing in the State. 
The convicts in confinement in the State-prison 


_ on March 81, 1870, were thirty-six more than 


on March 31, 1869. The prison is so crowded 
that some of the male convicts had to be 
lodged in the female wards. They are made, 
however, to earn their bread and something 
more, forthe State. The product of their labor 
last year was sufficient to pay all the current 
expenses of the prison, and clear a balance of 
$5,977.48. Concerning the number of con- 
victs, the quality of their offences, and duration 
of punishment, as well as their work and its 
result, the warden makes in his report the fol- 
lowing statements: ‘*The shoe-shops paid 
$14,593.38, the burnishing-shops $4,748.46, the 
rule-shops $7,066.40. From visitors they re- 
ceived $598.07 ; from the United States, for 
board of convicts, $644.55, and interest, $51.78: 
total, $27,627.64. The expenditures were: 

xpense account, $9,839; provisions, $8,- 
772.93; clothing and bedding, $1,142.60; hos- 
pital, $640.83; female department, $397.64; 
transportation of convicts, $206.99; repairs 
and improvements, $650.87; balance net gain, 
$5,977.48: total, $27,627.64, 

The whole number in confinement March 
31, 1869, was 183, since received 99—total 282. 
Of these 51 were discharged by expiration 
of sentence, 6 by order General Assembly 
2 by death, 1 by suicide, and 8 transferred 
to lunatic asylum—leaying 219. Of these 208 
are in for the first time, 8 for the second, 1 for 
the third, and 2 for the fourth. One hundred 
and seventy-one are white males, 48 colored 
males, 5 white females; 165 are Americans, 54 
hy Sel 20 are under thirty years of age, 
116 between twenty and thirty, 49 between 
thirty and forty, 22 between forty and fifty, 
and 12 over fifty. Nineteen are in for life, 49 
for burglary, 47 for theft, 16 for horse-stealing, 
and 13 for manslaughter. 

With regard to persons arrested and impris- 
oned in the jails of the State at large, the of- 
ficial returns, compiled by the Secretary of 
State, show as follows: “The whole number 
of persons committed during the year was 

Vou. x.—14 a 
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2,246, or 425 more than in the preceding 
year. The average number of prisoners in all 
the jails was 297 and a fraction, being about 
52 more than in 1868. On the Ist of April, 
this year, there were 818 confined, or 69 more 
than at the same date last year. Of the whole 
number of prisoners during the year, 2,035 
were whites—1],737 males and 29 females—and 
211 colored—182 males and 29 females; 591 
were natives of the State, 453 of other States, 
and 1,204 of other countries; 185 were strict- 
ly temperate, 1,220 moderate drinkers, and 727 
habitually intemperate. The principal offences 
for which arrests were made are given as fol- 
lows: Assault, 225; assault and battery, 152; 
assault with intent to kill, 25; adultery, 10; 
burglary, 10; breach of the peace, 51; common 
drunkards, 30; common prostitutes, 15 ; drunk- 
enness, 812; larceny, 382; obtaining goods on 
false pretences, 22; resisting officer, 28; stealing 
from person, 38; vagrancy, 62; lewd conduct, 
20; horse-stealing, 20; fornication and visiting 
houses of ill-fame, 14 each; rape, 8; and attempt 
at rape, 9; incendiarism, 9. The total receipts 
and expenses were as follows: 


Receipts. Expenses 
SIRERIOLU: S0 heed vnca tant $12,180 40 $10,483 52 
New Haven............. 4.08) 98 1,301 90 
New London... ........ 9,632 80 10,170 23 
Walrnela ees rks 6.838 86 10,176 28 
Windham, ............. 5,310 37 2,849 93 
Titehfield «ag i . ofsikd eves not stated not stated 
Middlesex... .2....-+++ 2.864 094 4 

OMAMG!, ora Sa heasten 4 845 07 


The State militia is composed of thirty-nine 
companies of infantry, two batteries of artil- 
lery, a battery and a section of a battery drill- 
ing as light artillery. The whole number or- 
ganized into companies and duly armed and 
equipped is 3,707, including field and staff offi- 
cers. All of the companies have drilled two 
days in the spring and six days in the fall, for 
which they have received compensation. There 
have been 500 new enlistments within the 
year, and 642 have been discharged. The en- 
rolment is as follows: 


Inactive  militta 2.03. ous a eo es dae deans 40,930 
Assessed $2 each, commutation............ 28,760 
Subject to duty in case of war or insurrec- 

REST LSS ens dads ad be ois bid es, hb ne gh 7,482 


Though the maintaining of this organized 
force is considered necessary, chiefly in aiding 
the civil authority in the repression of public 
disturbances, it is recommended officially that 
the infantry regiments be reduced to four, 
with eight companies in each, and each com- 

any be reduced to the minimum of the United 
Btates Army. Such reduction would at the 
same time save a part of the expenses, furnish 
force enough for the protection of the State, 
and secure better discipline. The expenditures 
for this branch of the public service last year 
amounted to $116,955.95; and the receipts 
from the commuiation-tax during the same 
ee were $59,427.95. The General Assem- 

ly at the last session passed a law “in altera- 
tion of an act for forming and conducting the 
military force,” ordaining as follows: ‘ 
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It shall be the duty of the Governor of this State, 
the commander-in- hief, within thirty days from 
the day of the passage of this act, to appoint a 
committee of three suitable persons to prepare a re- 
vision of the laws regulating the military foree of 
this State, and to neport the same to the next session 
of the General Assembly. 


On February 9, 1870, the Republicans held 
their State Convention for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for State officers at the 
general election, on April 4th ensuing. Mar- 
shall Jewell was renominated for Governor, 
Morris Tyler for Lieutenant-Governor; Hiram 
Appelman for Secretary of State; David P. 
Nichols for Treasurer; and James W. Manning 
for Comptroller. At the same meeting they 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions; 


Resolved, We look with profound satisfaction and 
ratitude upon the record of the Republican party ; 

its devotion to liberty and equal rights ; its abundant 
patriotism, and its zealous fidelity to the true inter- 
ests and honor of the country in time of peace; we 
reaffirm our cordial approval of its national plat- 
form at Chicago and the resolutions of the last State 
Convention. 

2. The experience of the past year has confirmed 
our confidence in the integrity, ability, and patriot- 
ism, of General Grant; we congratulate him and 
the country upon the general and increasing preva- 
lence of peace and good order in the lately rebellious 
States, the rapidly approaching completion of recon- 
struction, and the adoption by thirty States of the 
fifteenth amendment of the National Constitution, 
the crowning work of a magnificent struggle for the 
freedom and equal rights of all men. ° 

8. The national Administration deserves the warm- 
est praise for its economical expenditures and its 
scrupulous fidelity in the collection of the revenue, 
through which it has been able to reduce the debt 
over $80,000,000 since March 1, 1869, and we accept 
its action as amply fulfilling the hopes and pledges 
of its friends and justifying the highest expectations 
of its future. ° 

4, We rejoice that the first act of Congress under 
the present Administration was, in accordance with 
our declaration of the true policy last year, a formal 
affirmation that when the national debt is paid it 
must be in’ coin, except where it is otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in the original contract, and sol-+ 
emnly pledging the United States to ‘‘ make provision 
at the earliest practical period for the redemption of 
United States notes in coin.” We denounce repudi- 
ation. in all its forms, whether through taxation of 
the bonds; or their payment in paper. We are stern- 
ly eppote to the expansion of the currency; we call 
for all possible wise legislation and prudent manage- 
ment of the finances; by which we may as speedily 
as possible, without a violent disturbance of business 
resume specie payment, and with it obtain a sound 
and uniform currency of coin, and of paper immedi- 
ately convertible into coin, believing that no other 
currency will secure the just reward of either labor 
_ or capital. F 

5. in both national and State administrations we 
call for a continuance of strict economy in all its 
branches; the rejection of all appropriations and 
loans of credit for enterprise outside of the indispen- 
sable machinery of government, the impartial levy 
and bbs gees and thoroughly honest collection of 
taxes, the application of a reasonable loan annually 
to the reduction of: the debt, the removal of taxation 
from the necessities of life, and their imposition so 
far as possible upon luxuries. 

6. We favor a tariff abundant for revenue, and as 
far as possible so devised as to relieve labor, equalize 
the burdens imposed, encourage a diversified Indus- 
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try, and avoid strengthening monopolies. We depre- 
cate frequent changes in tariff legislation as deranging 
the circulation of capital and inflicting unforeseen 
suffering upon labor. rs 

. We commend the action of the Legislature and 
the Board of Education in sustaining our system of 
common schools, so essential to a prosperous repub- 
lican government, and we especially approve the ef- 
forts made to protect and educate the children em- 
ployed in factories. 

8. We thank the Republicans of the last General 
Assembly for their successful efforts to secure a short 
and economical session. While insisting upon econo- 
my, we approve a generous discharge of all charita- 
ble duties, and particularly our obligations to disabled 
soldiers and the orphans of those who died for their 
eS oats wel h dily KiB 

9. We y- welcome the speedily approachir 
tes ft as of the fifteenth amendment, and insist 
upon an unhesitating compliance with this as with all 
other provisions of the national Constitution, — 

10. We recommend to the General Assembly the 
assage of a law providing for the election of mem- 
ers of Congress in the autumn, teks 

11. We heartily applaud the administration of af- 
fairs by the Governor and his associate State officers 
during the past year, and confidently appeal to the 
Beppe for a triumphant election of the ticket this 

ay nominated. ~ ts 

On February 22, 1870, the Democrats met 
in State Convention to nominate candidates at 
the aforesaid election. For Governor, they 
nominated James E. English; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Julius Hotchkiss; for Secretary of 
State, Thomas M. Wailer; for Treasurer, 
Charles M. Pond; for Comptroller, Seth 8. 
Logan. Before adjourning they adopted, by a 
unanimous vote, the following platform: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut now, 
as in the past, oceupy the — position of the de- 
fenders of the true principles of constitutional free- 
dom, based upon the equality of the States; and for 
the success of their cause they rely upon the intelli- 

ence of the people, and their devotion to the same 
ideas, illustrated by the example of the fathers in the 
purer days of the republic. 

Resolved, That the State of Connecticut is to-day 
the same free and independent State that it has been 
for more than two hundred years, with full power to 
declare who shall and who shall not be clothed with 
the elective franchise within its borders; and when 
this poweris forcibly taken away, and its ballot-boxes 
subject to the hireling soldiery of the General Govern- 
ment, the State will have lost its boasted sovereignty 
and become degraded to the position of a conquered 
province, 

Resolved, That the fifteenth amendment, so 
called, to the Constitution of the United States, is in 
no sense an amendment to the Constitution, but is a 
radical change thereof, striking at the principle of 


‘State rights which lies at the base of the compact 


formed oy the various States in the Convention of 
1788; and its foreed and fraudulent adoption at the 
point of the bayonet will be the deadliest blow ever 


‘struck at the sovereignty of the States and the liber- 


ties of the people. : 
Resolved, That the Democracy of this State now 


_as heretofore, are the strenuous advocates of a tariff 


for purposes of revenue only; that the principle of 
protection for the sake of protection is at war with 


‘the diversified interests of the people of the States ; 


and experience has shown its tendency to aggrandize 
a class ih the community at the expense and to the 
injury of the producing and laboring millions, taxin 

their industry equally in violation of the authority o 

the Constitution, ‘and of the great principle that 
should govern this people in their intercourse with 
the family of nations. : 


- 
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_Resoleed, That the Democrats of Connecticut, by 


the action of their State Convention in 1862, de- 
nounced the omar act as a congressional 
ysurpation, an infringement upon the letter and spirit 

of the Constitution, and in violation of the rights of 
ie people of the States. In 1870, the Supreme 

Court of the United States affirms the position as- 
d by us in 1862, and we reiterate the declaration 

re shall be but one currency for the govern- 


t Senate) 
‘(meaning the President), should startle the country, 


l arouse all good men to unite in overthrowing a 
pr ‘Adrainistration, which is confessedly ex- 
agant and reckless at a time when all business 


interests are perishing under their heavy burdens 
and labor's eing ranbarieed with their intolerable 
* ation, 


_ Resolved, That the bill now before Congress for 
the purpose of changing the law regarding naturali- 
zation is a direct attack upon all foreigners seeking 
the United States as a home for themselves and fam- 
ilies. And the present corrupt and unprincipled 
leaders of the Republican party, ving destroyed the 
constitutional rights of the people of all the States, 
robbing them of the power of determining the status 
of citizens, now seek to degrade the white immigrant 
below the level of the native negro 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut sym- 
pathize with the people who struggle for freedom 
everywhere, and send their cordial greetings to the 
“ee of Guba, who are now valiantly contending 

‘or their freedom and their rights. - 

Resolved, That a direct tax levy, in Connecticut 

of over eight hundred thousand dollars, besides half 
a million more upon savings-banks and other corpo- 
rations, is a larger amount than should be taken 
from the people annually; and we demand that the 
public burdens be diminished by equality in taxation 
and economy in the expenditures. 

_. Resolved, Thet, in presenting the honored name of 
James E. English as our candidate for Governor, 
we do so with full confidence that we appeal to the best 
judgment of a large majority of the people, and the 
sound patriotism of the State; and in the candidates 
associated with him we feel assured that worthy 
representatives of the people and their best interests 
have been selected. 


The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic State ticket. As to the members 
chosen for the legislative body, there were 
eleven Republicans and ten Democrats in the 
Senate, with a somewhat larger proportion of 
Republicans in the House of Representatives. 
This excess of Republicans in the General As- 
sembly is wholly ascribed by the Democrats to 
the system now existing in Connecticut for 
choosing the members of that body. They 
denounce this system as worse than unjust, 
the right of choosing and sending members to 
the Legislature being unequally and, it seems, 
strangely distributed among the several see- 
tions of the State. Twenty-three small towns, 
containing an aggregate population of only 
83,000, return to the Legislature, every year, 
46 representatives; while Hartford and New 
Haven, with a population of about 90,000, are 
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entitled to only 4, Bridgeport, with 22,000 
inhabitants, has but one dy yr age UA Union, 
with 1,000 inhabitants, 2. Waterbury, 
Middletown, New London, Bristol, New Mil- 
ford, and Litchfield, with a population of 
nearly 60,000, send 11 representatives to the 
Legislature; while the towns of Willington, 
Torrington, Durham, Hebron, Woodbury, Nor- 
folk, Thompson, Ridgefield, Woodstock, Red- 
ding, Lebanon, New Hartford, Pomfret, and 
Plainfield, with an aggregate population of 
only about 33,000, return 28 members. 

An increase in the number of senators, 
and an apportionment of senatorial districts, 
throughout the State, regard being had to an 
equality in the number of their respective in- 
habitants, seems now to be determined upon, 
as appears from the following resolution : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, } 
7 decree A. D. 1870. 

Resolved, That the following be proposed as an 
amendment to the constitution of this State, which 
when approved and adopted in the manner provided 
by the constitution, shall, to all intents and purposes, 
become a part thereof, viz.: From and after the first 
Wednesday. of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, the Senate 
of this State shall consist of not less than twenty-five 
nor more than thirty-one members, and be chosen 
by districts, The General Assembly, which shall be 
holden on the first Wednesday of May, a. p. 1871 
shall divide the State into districts for the choice of 
senators, which districts shall not be less than twen- 


aeons nor more than thirty-one in number, and 
shall always be composed of contiguous territory, 
and in forming them no town shall.be divided—re- 
gard being had to the population in said apportion- 
ment, and in forming said districts in such manner 
that there shall be a proper equality between said 
districts in bie ei to the number of inhabitants 
therein. The districts, when established, shall con- 
tinue the same until the session of the General As- 
sembly next after the completion of the next census 
of the United States; which said General Assembly 
8 ave power er the same, if found nee 4 

hall have p to alter th , if found necessary 
to the principles above recited; after 
which said districts shall not be altered nor the num- 
ber of senators altered, except at any session of the 
General any next afterthe completion of a cen- 
sus of the United States, and then only according to 
the principles above described. . 

Resolved, That. the foregoing Rropoced amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly, and be published with the 
laws passed at the present session. 

Passed July 13, 1870. 
B. A. HOUGH, Assistant Clerk. 


During this session of about eleven weeks, 
it having been closed on July 22, 1870, the 
General Assembly transacted a vast amount of 
business. Among the most important matters 
of a general character submitted to its consid- 
eration was the calling of a constitutional con- 


-vention for the purpose of revising the organic 


law of the State, framed fifty-two years previ- 
ous, in order to adapt it to the requirements of 
the present time. The changes wrought in the 
ideas and habits of the people since 1818 are 
such, and so many, that much of what that in- 
strument contains has now become obsolete, 
while much that would te of use at present is 
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not provided for in it, On July 13th, a major- 
ity of the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments in the lower House reported against a 
constitutional convention, and the report was 
accepted. 

The bill proposing an amendment to the 
State constitution by striking out the word 
‘“ white,” and thus “changing the qualification 
of electors so as to omit the distinction of col- 
or,” occasioned a warm debate between the op- 
posite parties, especially because it was intro- 
duced in consequence of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. to the Constitution of the United States, 
proclaimed by the President not long before. 

It was generally admitted in point of fact 

that the fifteenth amendment had been adopt- 
ed, and the word “ white” in the State consti- 
tution was now a dead letter. On this account, 
the proposed amendment was thought unneces- 
sary. The bill was defeated, having failed to 
receive the two-thirds vote required for its 
.adoption. The voting seems to have been 
purely partisan: yeas 119, Republicans; nays 
89, Democrats; the number of the members 
present being at the time 208. 

Great animation characterized the debate 
concerning a final determination of the place 
of the seat of government in the State, It is 
now divided between Hartford and New 
Haven, each of these cities being, so to say, a 
semi-capital. New Haven appears satisfied 
with the present condition of things and would 
let them so continue; while Hartford contends 
that there should be only one capital, hoping, 
it seems, that she herself shall be declared 
such. The question is one of long standing, 
and the matter has been thoroughly discussed 
by the press. The action of the General As- 
sembly was briefly as follows: A resolution 
was first offered in the Lower House by a 
member from New Haven, authorizing New 
Haven and Hartford to build State-houses, 
This resolution was subsequently amended to 
the effect that, if one of these cities failed to 
build, the other should be the sole capital; 
and, if both failed, then Middletown should be 
the capital. Then a resolution was presented 
by a member from Hartford, “providing for 
on amendment to the constitution so that 
there should be but one capital, the place to be 
determined by the people.” This proposition 
was finally acted upon at. the last session, as 
appears from the following resolution : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May Session, a. p. 1870. — fy 

Whereas, it is. expedient that there should be but 
one capital in this State : therefore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the 
following be proposed as an amendment to the con- 
stitution of this State, which, when approved and 
aelonted in a manner provided by the constitution, 
shall, to all intents and purposes, become a part 
thereof: 

Sxcrion 1. After the first Wednesday of May, a. p. 
1874, all sessions of the General Assembly shall be 
held at the State capital, except. that in cases of pub- 
lic necessity the person administering the office of 
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Governor may convene said Assembly at any other 
place in this State. . 

Sxc. 2. After the first Wednesday of May, A. p. 
1874, said capital shall be either at Hartford or New 
Haven, as a majority of the electors of the several 
towns in this State shall designate, in a manner to be 
provided ie law, by their ballots, cast in town meet- 
ings, legally warned and held for that purpose, ‘at 
some time within six months subsequent to the adop- 
tion of this amendment. ’ 

Resolved, That the foregoing os tat amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly and be published with the 
laws passed at the present session. 


Passed June 16, 1870. ss} 
E. B. BENNETT, Clerk. 


Among the measures which excited the most 
general interest in the Legislature and among 
the public at large, was that commonly styled 
“The Consolidation Omnibus Bill,” permitting 
the connecting railways in the State to merge 
and consolidate into one corporation. Though 
conceived in general terms, embracing all the 
roads of Connecticut, the bill was believed to 
regard chiefly, perhaps exclusively, the New 
York and New Haven and the New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Companies. The op- 
ponents of the measure objected, among other 
reasons, that the proposed consolidation would 
resolve itself into a gigantic monopoly; to the 
prejudice of all the other roads in the State, 
as these would be compelled sooner or later to 
consolidate with those two, or rather be ab- 
sorbed by them, or be at their mercy. It was 
also maintained that the consolidation could 
not but work injuriously to the public in the 
increased rates of freight and passenger fare, 
which were complained of as being already 
extravagantly high, beyond those charged on 
the roads of other States. ‘The Hartford and 
New Haven charges three cents and one-third 
per mile. The New York and New Haven 
charges, on that portion of the road in Con- 
necticut, over three cents a mile.” The bill 
was lost in the House of Representatives on 
July 8th, the vote having been: yeas 2, nays 
123. It met with a different reception in the 
Senate, where it was voted upon on July 14th. 
A senator proposed to amend the bill so as to 
allow in express terms ‘‘only the New York 
and New Haven and the New Haven and 
Hartford Railroads to consolidate,” and in this 
form it passed, : 

Considerable attention is given by the State 
to the protection of fish and increasing the 
variety of their species in her waters. The 
endeavors to introduce black bass into the lakes 
and ponds last year were successful. The ob- 
ject has been also to restore to the waters of 
the State migratory sea-fishes, as shad and 
salmon, now almost extirpated by the avidity 
and improvidence of men, but chiefly by the 
dams and pound fishing at the mouths of the 
rivers, It is stated that the artificial hatching 
of shad at Holyoke three years ago has been 
attended with good results, For the introdue- 
tion of salmon, it is decided to select the 
Farmington River, which was once famous for 
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them. Fish-culture is regarded as a great 
means of supplying abundance of food to the 
, and more remunerative, to those who 
attend to fishing, than agriculture or 
“raising. An act was passed at the last 
a “regulating the taking of shad in the 
jusatonic River,” and:two acts “for en- 
ing and regulating fisheries.” 
__ The woman-suflrage movement, which be- 
twenty years ago, was unusually active 
= ele great progress in Connecticut last 
itary an even into the halls of the Legis- 


and engaging much of its attention. 
in the session, a petition was presented 


t¢ 


to the General Assembly, “asking for an 


amendment to the State constitution so as to 
extend suffrage to women on the same terms 
with men.” The Assembly entertained the 
petition and appointed a special joint com- 
mittee of nine to examine into the matter. On 
June 7th; and on several stated days after- 
ward, the committee held public hearings of 
the case at the Senate-Chamber, and at the 
more capacious Hall of Representatives, when 
many, both men and women, spoke in favor 
of the measure, and some against it. The 
members of the committee disagreeing among 
themselves as to the justice and expediency of 
giving women the right to vote, a majority 
report signed by five of them was submitted 
on July 14th, ‘recommending to the General 
Assembly the passage of the following resolu- 
tion: : 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 

House or RerrEsENTATIVES, 

Mey, Session, a. p. 1870, 
_ Resolved, That the following be proposed as an 
amendment to the constitution of this State, which 
when adopted rae: gi in the manner provide 
by the constitution, shall, to all intents and purposes, 
become apart thereof, viz.: .- 

Every white citizen of the United States, without 
distinction of sex, who shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years, who shall have resided in the 
State for a term of one year next preceding, and, in 
the town in which such citizen may apply to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of an elector, at least. six 
months next preceding the time of such application, 
and shall be able to read any article of the constitu- 
tion, or any section of the statutes of the State, and 
shall sustain a good moral character, shall, on taking 
spelt: etl as may be prescribed by law, become an 
elector. 

Teesolued, That the foregoing ype amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next General 
Assembly, and be published with the laws passed at 
the present session. 

E, A. WOODWARD, Ch’n, Senate, 
ROBERT L. WARNER, 
JOHN COTTON SMITH, 
A. R. GOODRICH 
TALMADGE BAKER. 


__ A minority report, signed by the remaining 
four embers of the committee, was also sub- 
mitted, concluding “that they cannot honestly 
comply with the prayers of the petitioners,” 
and that “the petitioners have leave to with- 
draw.” The General Assembly ordered the 
report to be pb heat but seems not to have 
come to any final decision on the subject. 


, 
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The population of Connecticut, according 
2 the census of the United States, is as fol- 
ows: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
WOUNGIA . ths ccsnsnscanra 95,276 TIA 
Martford.........2...44, 109,007 | 89,062 
Litchfield... ics. es0esb' 48,727 47,313 
Middlesex,..,.....:.... 86,009 30,859 
New Haven............. 121,257 . 

ew London........... 66,534 61,781 
TOMAR Gs to vine i sek enioe 009 20,709 
Windham............... 38,518 84,747 

Total. iva sitav oes 537,418 460,147 


OCONY, Samver, Governor of Maine during 
the war, born in Augusta, Me., February 27, 
1811; died there, October 5, 1870. He was 
educated in Augusta, and at Brown University, 
from which he graduated in 1829; studied law, 
and, being admitted to the bar in 1832, settled 
at Oldtown, Me., in the gph: of his profes- 
sion. He was elected to the Legislature in 1835, 
in 1839 was chosen a member of Governor 
Fairfield’s Executive Council, and from 1840 
to 1847 was Judge of Probate for Penobscot 
County. In 1847 he was appointed land agent, 
and in 1850 elected State Treasurer, which 
office he held for five years. He removed to 
bt ee in 1850. Up to 1861 he had acted 
with the Democratic party, but, coming out 
decidedly in favor of the war, he was rejected 
by his party, and in 1862 was élected to the 
Legislature as 4 Union man, and in 1863 chosen 
Governor, His administration was everyway 
so admirable and efficient that he was twice 
reélected by very large gg. thot His ex- 
cessive labors so impaired his health that he 
refused & renomination in 1867, and never re- 
covered his former vigor and strength, but, like 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, was a 
martyr to his zeal for his country’s success an& 
welfare. 

CORROSION OF SHIP-PLATES, Upon 
this point some very interesting experiments 
haye been recently carried out in France at the 
works of the Terrenoire Company, near St. 
Etienne. Samples of plates were cut to exact- 
ly similar dimensions, and carefully weighed. 
These samples were plates of best wrought- 
iron, of hard Bessemer steel, and of the soft- 
est kinds of Bessemer steel, particularly those 
qualities which are made at Terrenoire for 
boiler-plates, without spiegeleisen, by means of 
Mr. Henderson’s well-known alloy of ferro- 
manganese. These samples were immersed in 
sea-water, and the effect of the chemical ac- 
tion was put to an immediate quantitative test 
by means of a galvanometer. The plate was 
connected with one of the galvanometer wires, 
and the other, which carried a piece of plati- 
num at the end, was immersed in the sea-wa- 
ter without touching the steel plate. This 
established a complete galvanic battery, of 
which the plate nbauy test was the only varia- 
ble element (since the same galvanometer and 
the same platinum piece were applied to each 
test plate.) The amount of electric force 
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which was measurable by the galvanometer was 
therefore in direct proportion to the quantity 
of chemical action which took place between 
the sea-water and the plate, and the indication 
of the galvanometer gave, therefore, the exact 
proportionate amount of corrosive effect. pro- 
duced by the sea-water upon each of the 
plates. The experiments at Terrenoire have 
confirmed the fact that the corrosion of steel 
containing more than 4 per cent. of carbon is 
more intense than that of wrought-iron, but 
the corrosion of the softest kind of steel con- 
taining from 4 per cent. of carbon downward 
is dess than that of wrought-iron. In fact, the 
amount of corrosion of different kinds of steel 
seems to follow the exact proportion of the 
percentage of carbon contained in the metal. 
The relative quantities, as read off the galva- 
nometer when some of the most character- 
istic specimens were under test, were as-fol- 
lows: " 

_ Corrosion of steel containing 1 percent. carbon 8) 
Corrosion of wrought-iron plate..............4 65 
Corrosion of soft Woatemner steel plate.......... 

The evidence of these galvanometric tests 
has been corroborated still further by keeping 
the different plates immersed in sea-water for 
several months, and ascertaining the loss of 
weight of the plates regularly every week. The 
result of this prolonged experiment showed an 
exact coincidence of the proportionate weights 
with those indicated by the galvanometer. The 
regularity is so great that the same galvanom- 
eter always indicates the same figures when 
applied to the plate after a considerable lapse 
of time. } 

The experiments of the Terrenoire Works 
show in a very conclusive manner that soft 
steel plates, such as are usually—and ought to 

e always—employed in ship-building, are Jess 

liable to suffer from the corrosive action of the 
sea-water than iron plates. The advantage of 
the steel plates is, therefore, enhanced by this 
newly-discovered superior resistance to corro- 
sion, which is a property of the softest kinds of 
steel. 

CUBA. (See Spar.) 

CUTTING, Francois Brocxnotst, an emi- 
nent. jurist and political leader of New-York 
City, born in New-York City, in 1805; died 
there, June 26, 1870. He graduated from Co- 
lumbia College about 1825, studied law with 
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great assiduity, devoting his attention particu- 
larly to commercial law, and being admitted 
to the bar rose to eminence, both asan attorney 
and counsellor, with almost. unprecedented 
rapidity. In 1836, when he first’ commenced 
political life as a legislator, he had already at- 
tained so high a rank among the great com- 
mercial lawyers of his time, some of them the 
most eminent in the country, that he was con- 
sidered as an authority on commercial ques-- 
tions. He was, moreover, a graceful and bril- 
liant public speaker, and in the legislative ses-. 
sions of 1836-37 rendered efficient service to 
the Democratic party, with which he was affili- 


ated. But his great love for his profession | 


forbade his abandoning it for an exclusively 
political life. During fifteen years, from 1840 
to 1855, there were very few cases tried in the 
metropolis involving questions of commercial 
law in which Mr. Cutting was not retained as 
the leading counsel on one side. From 1853 
to 1855 he represented one of the districts 
of New-York City in Congress. This was 
during the feverish political excitement caused 
by the Kansas and Nebraska questions. Mr, 


Cutting refused to follow the lead of the South-’ 


ern Congressmen. By this refusal he gave 
great offence to the Conservative branch of the 
Democracy, which then controlled the party, 
and became involved in a personal difficulty 
with the Hon. John ©. Breckinridge, which 
attracted much public attention. Mr. Cutting 
resisted all intimidation from the friends of 
Mr. Breckinridge, but. the matter was finally 
adjusted without resort toa duel. From 1855 
Mr. Cutting took no active interest in poli- 
ties until the beginning of the war, when he 
became prominent as a ‘‘War Democrat,” 
working vigorously for the cause of the Union, 
He aided in the second election of President 
Lincoln, and his influence upon a large circle 
in New York was of much service to the conn- 
try throughout the entire war. 
last few years he has appeared only in social 
and business circles (having declined active 


participation in important causes), taking care. 


of a large fortune, and moving among his 
personal friends, esteemed and admired as a 


man of fine intellect, graceful accomplish- 
In person he 


ments, and. kindly manners, 
was a handsome man, tall, and of command- 
ing presence. 
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DAHLGREN, Jonn A., a Rear-Admiral in 
the United States Navy, born in Philadelphia, 
in 1810; died in Washington, D. C., July 12, 
1870. He was appointed midshipman from 
the State of Pennsylvania, February 1, 1826. 
His first cruise was in the frigate Macedonian, 
of the Brazil squadron, in the years 1827-29. 
From 1830-82 he was attached to. the sloop 
Ontario, of the Mediterranean squadron, and 


in the latter year was promoted to passed mid- 
shipman. From 1836 to 1842 he was employed 
on. coast-survey. duty, being commissioned 
as lieutenant in 1887. In 184445 he was 
attached. to the frigate Cumberland, of the 
Mediterranean squadron, Between 1847 and 
1857 he was engaged on ordnance duty, during 
which time he perfected the invention of the 
Dahlgren gun. He was commissioned as com- 
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4 upon friend or foe. 
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mander in 1855, commanded the ordnance- 
ship Pl outh in 1858-59, and was on ord- 
nanee duty at the Washington Navy-Yard in 
ES oh sop wees the Spy of = 
ashington Navy-Yard at the beginning o 
the war manifested their Le. with the 
Oonfederates, and went South, Commander 
remained faithful to the flag, and was 
by President Lincoln commandant 
Washington Navy-Yard, and commis- 
sioned as captain in July, 1862, and shortly 
afterward appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. On the 7th of February, 1863, Oap- 
tain Dahlgren was promoted to be rear-admiral, 
and in the summer following was first actively 
: —. in the great struggle between North 
uth. Admiral Dupont had unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to reduce the fortifications in 
Oharleston harbor with his fleet of monitors, 
and was indisposed to make further efforts in 
that direction. It was determined to relieve 


q _ him, and Rear-Admiral Foote was appointed 


to his place in command of the South Atlantic 
squadron. Foote died in New York just after 
he had been assigned to this command, and 
Admiral Dahlgren received the appointment. 
Previously the operations against Charleston 
had been exclusively naval, but in July, 1863, 
General Gillmore with land and Admiral Dahl- 
gren with naval forces began a combined at- 
tack upon the defences of that city. On the 
10th of July a joint attack was made upon the 
works on Morris Island, but without important 
results. A few days later the New Ironsides 
was brought over the bar, and with other 
iron-clads was laid abreast of Fort Wagner, to 
codperate in an intended assault by the troops. 
The fort was silenced during the day, but 
darkness came on before the land assault was 
made, and the admiral discontinued his fire, 
not knowing whether it would take. effect 
The enemy, therefore, re- 
turned to their guns, and General Gillmore’s 
attack was repulsed with great slaughter. For 
some time after this failure there was no im- 
portant action, although every day two or 
three of the iron-clads indulged in target prac- 
tice at Fort Wagner and the Cummings’s Point 
Battery. On August 17th General Gillmore 
opened all his batteries upon Fort Sumter, 
firing over Fort Wagner and the intervening 
space, and about the same time Admiral Dahl- 
gren brought a few of his monitors abreast 
of Fort Wagner, and silenced it during the 
day, while the Passaic and Patapsco, with rifled 
pans, took position about 2,000 yards from 

ort Sumter and codperated with Gillmore’s 


attack. The iron-clads received no material 


injury, but the service suffered a severe loss in 
Captain Geo. W. Rodgers of the Catskill, killed 
by a flying piece of fractured plating. On the 
23d, five iron-clads took position about 800 
yards from Sumter, and opened on the fort, 
but retired after a bombardment of some three 
hours, in which the fort was considerably 
damaged. September 6th, the enomy evacuated 
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FortWagner and Battery Gregg, on Cammings’s 
Point, and, after a refusal on the part of Gen- 
eral Beauregard to surrender Sumter, Admiral 
Dahlgren planned to capture the fort. His 
operations, however, terminated in the demo- 
lition of Sumter, and no further attempt was 
made in the inner harbor, but a complete 
blockade of the fort was kept up. In February, 
1864, a successful expedition, commanded by 
Admiral Dahlgren in person, ascended the 
St. John’s River to aid in throwing a military 
force into Florida. In December, 1864, Gen- 
eral Sherman, after marching from Atlanta to 
the sea, established communications with Ad- 
miral Dahlgren in the vicinity of Savannah, . 
and the latter made the best possible disposi- 
tion of the naval forces for the capture of that 
city, which fell into Sherman’s hands Decem- 
ber 23d. In February, 1865, Charleston was 
evacuated by the enemy. Admiral Dahlgren 
was engaged in the movement against that 
city, and entered it with General Schimmel, 
pressing close upon the rear of the retreating 
foe. The evacuation of Charleston was fol- 
lowed by that of Georgetown, which place 
was immediately occupied by Dahlgren. In 
1866 Admiral Dahlgren was ordered to the 
command of the South Pacific squadron. He 
returned from that service in 1868, In the 
fall of 1869 he was ordered to the command of 
the Washington Navy-Yard, which post he 
held to the time of his death. In addition to 
the heavy gun for naval service known by his 
name, the admiral had invented a rifled can- 
non for naval purposes which was successfully 
used, and projected the light boat-howitzers 
with iron carriages, which are now much prized 
by the navy. Hoe also contributed several 
valuable reports on matters connected with 
ordnance. Without possessing those high exec- 
utive and administrative talents which quali- 
fied him to take rank among the great naval 
commanders of our time, Admiral Dahlgren, 
by his personal bravery, and his dignified and 
courteous manners, had endeared himself to 
those under his command, and his death was 
felt as a great loss to the service. 

DALE, Very Rev. Tuomas, M. A,, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, professor, poet, and theological 
and classical writer, born in Pentonville, Lon- 
don, August 22,1797; died in London, May 15, 
1870. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
School and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where in 1818, while yet an undergraduate, he 

ublished an epic poem, “The Widow of 

ain,” and followed it not long after by two 
other volumes of poems, “The Outlaw of 
Taurus,” and “Trad and Adah, a Tale of the 
Flood.” Having graduated, he was ordained 
in 1822, and, while filling various curacies and 
lectureships from 1822 to 1828, he took private 
pupils at Greenwich and Beckenham to sup- 
plement his small income. In 1828 he was ap- 
foe Professor of the English Language and 

iterature at the London University, but re- 
signed his professorship in 1830. In 1836 he 
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was appointed to the same chair in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and held the position till 1839, 
Meantime he had been advanced in the Church, 
being appointed Minister of St. Matthew’s 
Chapel, Denmark Hill, in 1830; Vicar of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, in 1835, and Can- 
on of St. Paul’s in 1843. In 1846 he exchanged 
the vicarage of St. Bride’s for that of St. Pan- 
cras, and in 1857 resigned this and was ap- 
pointed Rector of Thirfield, Herts, Late in 1869 
he was appointed Dean of Rochester, but did 
not long enjoy the dignity. Mr. Dale’s poems 
were collected and republished in a single 
volume in 1836. His other works were ‘A 
Translation of Sophocles,” 1824; ‘ Sermons 
preached at St. Bride’s,” 1840; ‘Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge 
as one of the Select Preachers,” 1832-’86 ; 
“The Sabbath Companion,” 1844; ‘The Good 
Shepherd, a Commentary on the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” 1845; ‘The Domestic Liturgy and 
Family Chaplain,” 1846; ‘“ The Golden Psalm,” 
1847; a volume of special sermons, and an ex- 
cellent.edition of Cowper’s poems, with biog- 
raphy and critical remarks. Mr, Dale ranked 
very high as a preacher, and his style as a 
writer was remarkable for its purity and vigor. 

DELAWARE. The population of Delaware, 
according to the census of 1870, is 125,015. 
The share of each county with the increase 
since 1860 is exhibited in the following table: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. Tnorease. 
Newcastle,...2 00.4.5 63,515 54.797 8,718 
MABNIGS S's. balks sts eanid 29,804 27,804 2.000 
SURGE ccs. pee ee 81,696 29,615 2,081 

Totals... esd4e2 125,015 112,216 12,799 


The only city in the State is Wilmington, 
which had 30,904 inhabitants in 1870, against 
2,258 in 1860, an increase of 8,646. 

The following are the largest towns of tlie 
State, excepting Wilmington: 


TOWNS. | 1870. 1860, | Increase. 
SMYVERA ica; aweck amish ee 2.110 1,873 237 
PDOVAY fics odes scck > deaes 1,913 1,289 G24 
Newcastle,.........5.62 1,766 1,566 200 
Delaware City.......... 1,545 1,855 190 
DORIATC A as abe cous 1,308 624 684 
Pewee ks 1,090 970 120 


There are 637,065 acres of improved land in 
the State, and the agricultural products in 1869 
were as follows: 


PRODUCTS, J Acres. Bushels, | Value per bush. 
Wheat..... 2.0.04. 61,480 830,000 | $128 
TS ey hk at PARES 5,000 35,000 97 
MOBUD cori < pa vente 172,300 1,723,000 45, 
Buckwheat....... 9: 12,000 110 

GUAT. aids bs fae 1VT,777 3,200,000 70 
Barley a ices asene* 250 6,000 90 
Potatoes....2..... 2.857 200,000 65 


There were also 80,000 tons of hay produced, 
valued at $20 per ton, and 8,438 bushels of 
peas and beans. The value of domestic ani- 
mals in the State was $5,144,706, and their 
number was as follows: horses, 25,160; mules 
and asses, 4,112; milch-cows, 24,198; young 
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cattle, 35,840; sheep, 19,540; swine, 51,360. 
The dairy Hype were 1,450,502 pounds of © 
butter, and 6,579 pounds of cheese. Large 
quantities of fruit are also raised in the State 
for the New York and Philadelphia markets. 
At the beginning of the year 1871 the ag- 
gregate indebtedness of the State of Delaware 
was $1,632,000, an increase of $176,000 in two 
years. The State has investments amounting 
to $1,074,150, which is $224,000 more than 
it held at the beginning of 1869. The rev- 
enue collected during the year 1870 was as 
follows: ' el 


From sales, manfactures, investments, private 


bankers, ete. oi 207. 255 Coe ede $72.547 01 
From taxes on banks...........cie0 se ..eeee. 7 9,050 28 
From connty officers, including taxes on pro- 

cess and collateral inheritances. ............. 9,528 06 
From tax on insurance companies........... «. 8,598.18 
From the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 

more, and from the Junction and Break- . 

water Railroad Companies..........0....0.06 “25,854 25 
Making an aggregate of.........-seeee ee eevee $120,577 78 


The Legislature of 1869 passed an act taxing 
railroad and canal companies incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State and doing business 
within its limits, upon their capital stock 
net earnings, and rolling-stock. The Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Com- 
pany claimed that this tax was unconstitu- 
tional, and one of its stockholders brought a 
suit against the State in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, and asked for an injunction against 
the collection of the tax. Thé court decided 
“that the tax on the capital stock of this com- 
pany, and on net earnings, is constitutional; 
but the tax on locomotives, passenger-cars, 
and other rolling stock, is unconstitutional.” 
Judge Strong, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, said: ‘‘'The case, in any view of it, de- 
cides that a State cannot directly or indirectly 
tax persons for passing through or out of it. 
That is enough for the case I have before me. 
The Delaware statute of April 8, 1869, does di- 
rectly levy a tax upon both persons and property 
for transit through the State, into it, and out 
of it. It is, therefore, in my opinion, so far in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. I shall, therefore, enjoin against any 
steps for the assessment, collection, or payment 
of the tax prescribed by the twenty-first sec- 
tion of the act of April 8, 1869, namely, the 
tax for the use of locomotives, passenger-cars, 
freight-cars, and trucks, and I shall refuse the 
injunction prayed for to prevent the collection 
and payment of the taxes prescribed by the fif- 
teenth section, upon the actual cash value of 
every share of the capital stock of the company 
defendant, and.I shall also refuse an injunction 
against the collection and payment of the tax 
described by the twentieth section upon the 
net earnings or increase of the company.” .. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which has not yet decided the question in- 
volved, 

The railroads of the State are generally in a 
flourishing condition. . The Philadelphia, Wil- 
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mington, and Baltimore, which crosses the State, 
has only twenty-three miles within its territo- 
ry. The Delaware Railroad, which is leased 
ed by the same company, traverses 
the entire length of the State and the 
Shore of Maryland, and has numerous 
connections with places at a distance from the 
line. The Junction and Breakwater Railroad 
withthe Delaware at Harrington, and 
runs thence to the ocean at Lewes, The value 
of the line will be greatly increased by the 
completion of a pier at. Lewes, for which the 
United States has appropriated $225,000. 
The school system of the State is not well 
d or efficient. It is thus spoken of by 
the National Commissioners of Education in a 
recent report: “ The provisions for education 
in Delaware remain the same as before eman- 
cipation. There is no State supervision, no 
State peweg for training teachers, no school 
law adequate for keeping schools open; mu- 
nicipalities may tax themselves for school pur- 
poses or not, as they see fit. The schools gen- 
erally are of an inferior class, and, so far as 
organized under the school law of the State, 
rovided only for the education of the whites. 
Tt is noticeable that the school fund is divided 
among the three counties on the basis of the 


. population as it was forty years ago, in 1830.” 


A movement was set on foot, during the 
year, for the establishment of a Normal School 
and Polytechnic University at Wilmington, but 
no practical steps toward the accomplishment 
of the purpose of the movers, has been report- 
ed. The colored children of the State are not 
at present admitted to the public schools. 
The ‘‘Delaware Association for the Improve- 
ment and Education of the Colored People,” 
which was organized about four years ago, has 


done much for them, but has not the means to 


accomplish the work which is needed. The 
Howard School, at. Wilmington, has had abont 
180 pupils in the primary department, and 50 
in the higher classes. Besides this, there are 
23 schools under the charge of the Association 
in different parts of the State, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 1,470. The work is carried 
on by private subscriptions, and during the past 
year $10,483.24 were received by the treasurer. 
The ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was celebrated 
by the colored people and their friends at 
Wilmington, on the 14th of April. Ata pre- 
liminary meeting, in which this action was de- 
termined upon, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 
' Whereas, The nation has restored political rights 


to the colored citizens deprived of these rights here- 
2 beforp simply on the ground of the color of the skin ; 


MW herens, The nation has thus planted itself anew 
upon the imperishable doctrines of the Declaration 
American Independence : ¢ 
' Resolved, That our grateful thanks are first due to 
that God who is Lord of lords and King of kings ; 
who controls the destinies of nations, and who mak- 
eth even the wrath of man to praise Him. 
Resolved, That the President, Cabinet, Congresses, 
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Legislatures, and loyal people, who proposed and 
sustained this restoration to us of political rights and 
ge 3 have won our lasting gratitude. 

Reso ved, That we hereby pledge to them to prove 
the fitness of the trust, by the worthiness of our con- 
duct, That, realizing the responsibilities resting up- 
on us, we mean to use the ballot for no merely narrow 
or selfish ends, but for the best good of the State and 
nation, thereby aiding to perpetuate a Union whieh 
our fathers and their fathers, their brothers and our 
brothers, together helped to save. 

Resolved, That, as soon as convenient after the offi- 
cial announcement of the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment of the United States Constitution,we com- 
memorate the grand event by a general celebration in 
the city of Wilmington, in the following manner: 

1. All business to be as much as is possible sus- 
pended at 9 o’clock A, M. 

9. Sermons or other religious services in the vari- 
ous churches, under the direction of the pastors, at 
10 o’clock a. M. 

8. A grand procession, composed of the various 
society orders, societies, clubs, mechanical and other 
associations, day and Sunday schools, and citizens, 
with music, badges, banners, and other decorations, 
forming at half-past one and moving at two. 

4, A jubilee mass meeting in the Wilmington In- 
stitute (if it can be obtained) at 7 o’clock, to be ad- 
dressed by white and colored friends of the cause, 
the meeting to close not later than 10 o’clock. 

5. Such other festivities as may be arranged by 
societies or individuals, 


The people of the entire State, and the adja- 
cent counties of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, were invited to participate in the 
celebration, which proved to be a very en- 
thusiastic one. 

The political canvass of the year in Delaware 
had more interest than usual, owing to the 
fact that the colored citizens would exercise 
the right of suffrage for the first time under 
the operation of the fifteenth amendment. 
It was estimated that there would be about 
4,500 negroes in the State who would be quali- 
fied voters, and if the Republicans could secure * 
all these, without breaking their own ranks, 
they could overcome the usual Democratic 
majorities, as the whole number of voters in 
the State was little more than 20,000. On the 
other hand, the Democrats hoped, on account 
of the prejudice against negro suffrage which 
existed in the State, to draw. off considerable 
numbers from the Republican party on that issue 
alone, and thus preserve, if not increase, their 
superiority in the State. Accordingly, the cry 
of “White man’s party” was raised, and a 
convention was called to meet at Dover, on 
the 10th of May, for the purpose of forming 
such an organization. The convention was 
held, but the leading members of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State were not present. A 
series of resolutions was adopted. 

The first congratulated the Democratic party 
on its past history. 

The second denounced the radical party, 
and arraigned it for creating a public debt, 
banishing the circulation of gold and silver, 
and substituting in its place a “ worthless cur- 
rency,” and for striking down the dearest 
guarantees of liberty. 

The third denounced the radical party for 
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the passage of the fifteenth amendment, and 
declared it an outrage upon the people and a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution. 

The fourth declared that they would. inter- 
pose no obstacles in the way of negroes voting, 
as long as the fifteenth amendment was the 
assumed law of the land. 

The last gave a general invitation for all 
white men to unite with the Democratic party 
as a “white man’s party.” 

The regular Republican State Convention 
was held at Dover, on the 14th of June. Thos. 
B. Coursey, of Kent County, was nominated 
for Governor, and Joshua T, Heald, of New- 
castle County, for Representative in Congress. 
The following was the platform adopted : 


Resolved, By the Republican Party of the State of 
Delaware, in State Convention assembled : 1. That in 
the recent amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, securing the right of suffrage and equal 
rights before the law to all loyal citizens of the re~ 
public, we recognize a final and just settlement of a 
vexed question. 

2. That we hope and believe the time is near at 
hand when allof the restrictions and disfranchise- 
ments imposed upon persons engaged in the rebellion 
may be removed without danger to the peace of so- 
ciety. 

8. That the conduct of public affairs, under the 
Administration of President Grant, the vigilant col- 
lection of the public revenues, and their economical 
and honest disbursement, with the great decrease of 
the national debt, and the reduction of taxation, are 
in striking contrast both to the Democratic rule pre- 
ceding his election, and the present corrupt and ex- 
travagant management of this State, and we hereb 
cordially express our confidence in, and support of, 
his Administration. 

4, That a liberal and well-regulated system of pub- 
lic instruction is one of the essential safeguards of a 
free government; that it is the duty of the State to 
provide free schools for her children, of every class 
and condition; and, in the judgment of this conven- 
tion, this object can be more effectually and harmo- 
niously secured by the provision of schools, for the 
children of the newly-enfranchised citizens, separate 
from those now established. 

5. That the beens condition of State affairs, the 
direct result of mismanagement by the faction which 
has held entire control for the past six years, makes 
imperatively necessary a radical change of policy, in 
which economy shall take the place of extravagance 

rudence of recklessness, and liberal patriotism o 

ocal and personal agarandizement, 

6. That the debt of the State, now nearly a million 
and a half of dollars, accumulated under Democratic 
rule, is burdensome, and disproportionate to the pub- 
lic wealth and revenues; that it was incurred in aid 
of the rebellion; contracted with shameful blunders 
written on its face, and by methods which greatly 
swelled its amount ; that by culpable and impotent 
mismanagement it has been increased instead of less- 
ened; that revenues, by solemn enactment devoted 
to its liquidation, have been recklessly and illegally 
perverted to other purposes, and, while we recognize 
the obligation of ovary citizen to bear his fair propor- 
tion of this heavy and odious burden, we protest, on 
behalf of the people of the State, against the present 
system of State taxation, as unprecedented, unjust, 
and unequal, discriminating against particular classes, 
and invidiously oppressing special branches of in- 
dustry. : i 

The Democrats held their regular nominat- 
ing convention at Dover, on the 24th of Au- 
gust. James Ponder, of Sussex’ County, was 


nominated for Governor, and Hon. B. T. Biggs 
for Member of Congress. In their platform 
they express their ‘‘devotion to the Union 
now, as in the past; ” declare that the Federa 
and State Governments were formed for the 
benefit of white men; denounce the fifteenth 


amendment and the enforcement act; oppose. 
the importation of coolies; fayor the existing. 


school system, which provides for the educa- 


tion of white children only; and declare their. 
opposition to the ‘‘ extravagance and wasteful. 
expenditure ”’ of President Grant’s Administra-. 


tion. 


said to control the Democratic party of the 
State. In the platform adopted at this con- 
vention, the delegates declared that they are: 
1. Now, as in the past, Democrats—attached to the 
interests and devoted to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party. 
2. That they inaugurate the present movement, 


not with the intent to injure the party with which 
they have labored, nor to offer any opposition to the” 


State ticket nominated by acclamation on the 24th 
day of August last, but with the honest and patriotic 


desire to divest it of cliques, and to correct and re-. 


form the errors and abuses which now afflict the ad- 
ministration of State and county government through 
unwise and injudicious leadership. 


8. That they are opposed to and denounce as anti- . 


Democratic the wasteful extravagance and layish ex- 
enditure of the public money which have character- 
ized the official conduct of those charged with the 


administration of public affairs in the State for the 


past few years. 

4, That, while they are in favorof a wise, judicious, 
and impartial tax law for the prompt payment of the 
interest, and the gradual but sure reduction of the 
principal of the 
revenue law of the State is unwise, injudicious, and 
objectionable—unwise, in the awkward and expen- 
sive machinery required to carry it. into operation ; 
injudicious in driving capital from the State, and se- 
lecting many useless and unprofitable objects of tax- 
ation; and objectionable in incorporating into its 

rovisions many of the most odious and harshest 
Seatares of the Federal tax law, such as the frequent 
and unnecessary administration of oaths and affirma- 


tions, prying into and exposing the private business’ 


affairs of our citizens, and imposing on our people 


the necessity of keeping separate business accounts, 


to be able to make the annual and quarterly returns, 
exacted. , , 
5. That they hold it to be one of the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party that the strictest 
and most rigid economy should be practised by 
those who are intrusted with the disbursement of the 
public funds; and they believe that, by a judicious 
and wise system of retrenchment and reform in the 
management of our public affairs, the taxes will be 
greatly lessened, while sufficient money will be saved 
to maintain the credit of the State, and meet all de-. 
mands necessary for the proper administration of our 
State and county governments. , ‘ 


The election was held on the 8th of Novem. 
ber, and resulted in the success of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The total yote for Governor was 
20,594; of which Ponder received 11,464, and 
Coursey 9,130, giving the former a majority of 
2,334. Biggs, for Congress, received a ma- 
jority of 2,296 over Heald. At the last elec- 
tion, in 1868, the whole vote was 18,537; of 


allies Pgh 


An Independent Democratic Convention was 
held in October, in opposition to what was: 
known as the ‘ Saulsbury- clique,” which was - 


tate debt, they believe that the 
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which 10,901 were Democratic, and 7,686 Re- 
c The Legislature, which consists of 
ee Renatore and seven Representatives from 
‘of the three counties, is unanimously 
atic in both branches. 
were several slight disturbances at 
8 elections, owing to a disposition in some 
es to intimidate the negroes from voting, 
the presence of United States officers at 
‘polling-places to secure them in the exer- 
ise of that privilege. Both the enfranchise- 
pi the negro, and the interference of the 
Government at elections, have been 
stubbornly opposed by the dominant party of 


Delaware from the first. Governor Saulsbury, 
in his message to the Legislature of 1871, ap-- 


parently expresses the sentiments of his party 
when he says: “In disregard of constitution- 
al obligations, Congress and the Federal Ex- 
ecutive have sought, by revolutionary means, 
to centralize and consolidate all political power 
in. their own hands by attempting to control 
elections in the States. Without the power by 
direct act to amend the Constitution or alter 
its provisions, and unable to secure the volun- 
tary consent of the number of States requisite 
for that purpose, they have forced some of the 
Southern States to consent to proposed amend- 
ments of the Constitution as a condition to rep- 
resentation in Congress, and have thereby 
nullified the legally-expressed will of other 
States whose consent could not be secured, and 
whose proper and legal relations with the 
Federal Government had never been inter- 
rupted. Such action is a fraud upon the non- 
consenting States, and upon the people of the 
whole country. It is a subject of congratula- 
tion, however, that the people in the late elec- 
tions rebuked these acts of usurpation and 
sear, and we may well indulge the hope 
that the spirit of true patriotism will assert 
its superiority over party subserviency, and 
-temove from power the representatives of a 
political organization which has failed, during 
a period of five years of profound peace, to 
bring the country back to the healthy con- 
dition in which it found it at the time of 
its advent to power in 1860. Until recently 
no political party in the country has ven- 
tured to claim for the Federal Government 
any authority to determine the qualification 
of electors in the States, or to interfere with 
the just rights of the people of every State 
to. determine all matters connected with 
their own local. elections. The fifteenth 
amendment, adopted by fraud and coercion, 
and in opposition to the will of the white peo- 
ple of the country, has been condemned by 
the popular voice in almost every State of the 
Union, and in none more signally than our 
own. Its effects upon both races must prove 
injurions, and it is to be hoped that its con- 
demnation by the people of the country will, 
at no distant day, lead to its repeal as a part 
of the Federal Constitution.” 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Europe. King, 
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Christian IX., born on April 8, 1808; suc- 
ceeded King Frederick VII. on November 15, 
1863. Heir, Prince Frederick, born June 3, 
1843; married to Princess Louisa of Sweden, 
on July 28, 1869; oldest son, born at Copen- 
hagen, September 27, 1870. A new Cabinet 
was appointed on May 28th, composed of the 
following mentbers: Holstein-Holsteinborg, 
President of the Council; Rosendrnlehn, For- 
eign Affairs; Haffner, War and Marine, ad in- 
terim ; Fonnesbech, Interior; Krieger, Jus- 
tice; Fenger, Finance; Hall, Public Worship. 
Area of Denmark Proper, 14,698 English 
square miles; of the dependencies, Faroe, 
Iceland, Danish settlements in Greenland, the 
islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. J ohn, 
in the West Indies, 40,214 square miles. Min- 
ister of the United States in Denmark, M. J. 
Oramer (November, 1870). Minister of Den- 
mark in the United States, F. E. de Bille, ap- 
pointed in 1867. According to the official 
census of February 1, 1870, the population 
of Denmark was as follows: © 


Zealand Mben, Samsoe.........-...---06- 636,506 
Fihnen Langeland, Arroe................ 236,269 
Lolland, Falister...5 2.0.00... cece eee eeee 91,017 
Batplowns .45 5 akin ek. «keds <adglecds ok 31,846 
ii Aire sak d cide lola Ves thic sinh ales 787,927 
QUAL it Sees sedansbises cedars « 1,783,565, 


The population of the largest cities was as 
follows in 1870: Copenhagen, 180,866 (with 
Fredericksburg, 197,151); Odense, 16,970; — 
Aarhaus, 15,025; Aalborg, 11,721 (with Norre 
Sundby, 12,330); Randers, 11,354; Horsens, 
10,501. 

In the budget for the year 1869-’70, the 
revenue is estimated at 22,039,391 rix-dollars ; 
the expenditures at 22,358,024. The public 
debt, on March $1, 1869, amounted 119,141,- 
100 rix-dollars. The army, in 1869, was com- 
posed as follows: 


First Call (Line and Reserve). Second Call. 
Officers, Men. Officers, Men, 
Infantry..... 730 750 287 127 
Cavalry, an 126 i om aia A f 
Artillery 139 6,523 37 2,391 
Engineers 36 580 22 749 
Total,...| 1,081 35,975 | 846. | 15,958 


On a war footing the total army numbered 
52,656. 

The fleet, at. the close of 1868, consisted of 
80 steamers, inclusive of 6 iron-clads, with 
an aggregate of 312 guns, 2 sailing-vessels, 
27 gunboats, and 21 transports. 

The imports in the year 1868-69 amounted 
to 20,010,000 hundred-weight ; the exports, to 
7,270,000 hundred-weight. 

The emigration from Copenhagen has been 
active only during the last few years. In 
1869 it amounted to 12,141 persons (against 
5,600 in the year 1868); among the former, 
4,360 emigrants were Danes, while 6,514 were 
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Swedes, etc. The emigrants, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were bound for the United States. 
On opening the Danish Diet, Oct. 4, 1869, the 
King thus expressed himself with regard to the 
Schleswig question: ‘‘ Like the people of North 
Schleswig, we hope for a reunion with the 
districts which are Danish and desire to re- 
main so. The Government of Prussia, it is 
true, has not found a sufficient occasion in the 


circumstances to resume the negotiations, but 


our conviction as to what is demanded by jus- 
tice, and the rightly-understood interests of 
both countries, is so firm that we cannot but 
hope that the Government of Prussia will 
bring on a settlement, calculated to strengthen 
the friendly relations between Germany and 
Denmark.” 

On the outbreak of the war between France 
and Germany, public opinion not only strongly 
sympathized with the former, but it. was com- 
monly expected that Denmark would openly 
espouse the cause of France and declare war 
against Prussia. The defeat of the French 
prevented this, and Denmark, officially, de- 
clared in favor of neutrality. 

The new session of the Diet was opened on 
October 8, 1870. The King, in- his speech 
from the throne, stated that by maintaining a 
policy of neutrality he had succeeded in saving 
the country from the evils of war, Although 
no human foresight could tell what would be 
the result and the consequences of the present 
war, the King said he entertained a firm hope 
that the question which was still pending be- 
tween Denmark and Prussia would meet with 
a solution that would insure the future inde- 
pendence of the country, and strengthen Den- 
mark’s good relations with her powerful south- 
ern neighbor. The speech from the throne 
further declared it to be desirable that the ses- 
sion of the Rigsdag should be short. 

The political parties in Denmark may be di- 
vided, as in all other constitutional states, into 
three main groups—a conservative ‘ right,” 
a moderately progressive “centre,” and a more 
radical “left.” Within each of these parties 
there exist further divisions of every political 
shade and complexion. The “right” is chiefly 
made up of the great proprietors of the soil, 
who are largely represented in the Landsthing, 
butare almost unknown in the Folkething, 
the Lower Chamber. The Danish nobility has, 
properly speaking, only in late years partici- 
pated in the political life of the nation. Being 
from the first decidedly opposed to liberty, it 
kept aloof—with some very few exceptions—- 
from the court during the whole reign of 
Frederick VII. (1848-1863), and from all 
political movements. At that time the 
“right” was composed of the higher ranks of 
public functionaries—the _ bureaucracy—who 
have now almost. disappeared from the Rigs- 
dag, being supplanted by the landed aristoc- 
racy. The right, both the former and the 
present, has on several occasions joined the 
left against the moderate liberal party, and the 
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last Danish ministry, Frijs-Frijsenborg, came to 
power by such a coalition, though not a single . 
member of it was selected from the party of the 
left, with which it indeed did not long har- 
monize. The centre, or the so-called national 
liberal party, represents the views generally 
prevalent in Copenhagen and the corporate 
towns, It was this party which, before 1848, 
made itself most conspicuous in the struggle for 
liberal institutions, and on that account was 
particularly obnoxious to the government of the 
absolute kings. It came to power for the first 
time in 1848, and its leaders have ever since, 
up to 1864, with but short intermissions, been 
at the head of government. While the domes- 
tic policy of this party has been shaped with 
reference toa steady but cautious progress in a 
liberal spirit, its foreign policy has chiefly been 
based upon the preservation of Danish nation- 
al independence, and its particular aim was to 
unite Schleswig by more intimate bonds to the 
kingdom proper, while it at the same time 
loosened its connection with the duchy of 
Holstein, which was a member of the German 
Confederation. As this policy brought on the 
war with Prussia, which resulted in the loss of 
Schleswig and Holstein, this party lost for a 
while its influence, but lately its leaders have 
again got seats in the Cabinet, through the co- 
alition between their party and the liberal 
landed proprietors, andit has constantly en- 
joyed the support of the educated middle class- 
es. Latterly it has branched off into two 
roups, a ‘right’ and ‘left centre,” and, while 
in the Landsthing these groups make essentially 
one party, they are distinctly separate in the 
Folkething —in which Assembly the “right 
centre”? forms the right wing of the “ Thing,” 
a proper ‘right ” being wanting, and the “left 
centre” constitutes its centre. The “left 
wing” is particularly supported by the small 
proprietors of the soil, the ‘“‘ Bondes.” The Dan- 
ish peasants, who up to the close of the last 
century were little better than serfs, and only 
in 1848 received equal rights with the other 
estates, are still not very enlightened. They 
are, consequently, more than any other class, 
liable to be led by men who are not always 
by knowledge or ability entitled to the amount 
of influence they exercise. The. party of the 
left is again divided into three distinct groups 
—one, which -has its headquarters among the 
Jutish peasants; another, which heads the 
peasantry of the Danish isles; and a third, 
which has taken its name from that of the po- 
et and theologian, Grundtwig, whose peculiar 
religious and political tenets have been adopt- 
ed by it. The common name for members of 
these three groups is the Bondeyenner (the 
peasants’ friends). The Jutish Bondevenner 
are, on the whole, rather cosmopolitan in their 
views, and the most radical of the three 
branches. The followers of Grundtwig are, 
on the contrary, very ultra-national, The 
island Bondeyenner occupies the middle ground 
between the two others. In 1869, the three 
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ups amalgamated in one united left, which 
fy iow a majority in the Folkething, and on 
October 8, 1870, elected the Speaker of the 
Chamber, two vice-presidents, and four sec- 
ries, out of its own ranks, The common 
of the left wing is in the direction of 
itry reforms, and to some of its members 
radical ecclesiastical reforms, with @ view 
an eventual disestablishment of the state 
rch. <A striking peculiarity of the Danish 
is that they do not subscribe to some 
the dogmas which are the main pillars of 
strength to radicalism abroad. e great 
majority is even royalistic in its tendencies. 
sepepioen ideas, which, on the whole, find 
it little acceptance in Denmark, are indiffer- 
ently represented in the left centre, and by the 
followers of Grundtwig. 
- DICKENS, Cuartes, the most eminent of 
modern novelists, born in Landport, one of the 
suburbs of Portsmouth, England, February 7, 
1812; died at Gadshill, Kent, June 9, 1870. 
Tfe was the eldest son, and second child of Mr. 
John Dickens, who at that time held a position 
in the Navy pay department, from which he 
retired on a pension in 1815, and, removing to 
London, became a parliamentary reporter for 
one of the daily papers. In London, his son 
attended good schools, and received a fair edu- 
cation, but never attempted a collegiate course. 
When he had reached the proper age, he was 
placed as clerk in'an attorney’s office. He re- 
mained there for a brief period, a year or so; 
long enough to acquire a sufficient mastery ot 
the machinery and phraseology of the law to 
be able to use it with capital effect in his sub- 
sequent writings ; but not long enough to sub- 
due his lively imagination, or to dull his keen 
and rich humor. On abandoning the law, he 
entered upon his father’s profession, that of a 
newspaper reporter. In “ David Copperfield,” 
which is understood to be in more than one 
particular a partial reflection of his own life,’ 
we have some amusing descriptions of David’s 
troubles in learning how to take down speeches 
in short-hand, and his still more serious trouble 
in learning how to decipher his own notes. 
There was a better field, however, for the young 
reporter than the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. The streets of London, the prisons, the 
lodging-houses, the cheap halls of amusement, 
the great realm of Oockaigne in all its subdi- 
visions, and that rich variety of life which 
Thackeray has immortalized as the “Shabby- 
Genteel,” were full of opportunities which 
waited to be developed, humors so racy and so 
obvious that, now the master has shown them, 
we wonder tliey were so long concealed. His 
first engagement was on the 7rue Sun, a liberal 
journal then struggling for existence. His con- 
nection with this paper, however, was brief 
and not very profitable. Dickens next attached 
himself to the Morning Chronicle, and it was 
while associated with this paper that he first 
earned reputation for ability and originality. 
He attracted the attention of the editor, who 
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requested him to contribute articles other than 
those in the en performance of his repor- 
torial duties. He at once complied with this re- 
quest, and published in the Morning Chronicle 
a series of papers, under the title of ‘Sketches 
of English Life and Character,” which became 
very popular. It was in these sketches that 
he first used the nom de plume of “ Boz”-— 
“the nickname,” he tells us; “of a pet child, 
& younger brother, whom I dubbed Moses, in 
honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, which, being 
facetiously pronounced through the nose, 
became Boses, and being shortened became 
Boz.” The name of Boz, however, was not 
peculiar to the Morning Chronicle ; it had been 
et fete also to some clever sketches in the 
old Monthly Magazine, and the author tells, in 
a preface to a late edition of “ Pickwick,” how 
his first article, the “Sketch,” entitled M/r. 
Minns and his Cousin, was dropped stealthily 
one evening at twilight, with fear and trem- 
bling, into a dark letter-box, in a dark office, 
up adark court in Fleet-street. When it “ ap- 
peared in all the glory of print,” continues he, 
“T walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, becanse my 
eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that 
they could not bear the street, and were not 
fit to be seen there.” From that modest be- 
ginning came so soon a certain degree of fame, 
that the Sketches were still running in The 
Chronicle when Messrs. Chapman & Hall, the 
publishers of The Monthly Magazine, conceived 
the excellent idea of employing Boz to write 
the text illustrative of a series of sporting pic- 
tures by the comic artist, Seymour, which it 
was proposed to publish in monthly numbers. 
There was a great rage in those days for cari- 
caturing the haps and mishaps of cockney 
sportsmen, and the new series of drawings and 
sketches was originally intended to record the 
doings of a * Nimrod Club ;" but Mr. Dickens, 
being no great sportsman, objected to this, and 
demanded permission to write what he chose, 
letting the pictures arise naturally out of the 
text. So came into existence the immortal 
Pickwick Olub—Mr. Pickwick himself being 
drawn from the life, and Mr. Winkle put in for 
the express benefit of Mr. Seymour. The pre- 
liminary advertisements informed the public 
that “the Pickwick Papers, the Pickwick 
Diary, the Pickwick Correspondence, in short 
the whole of the Pickwick Papers, had been 
purchased from the patriotic secretary at an 
immense expense, and placed in the hands of 
Boz, the author of ‘Sketches of Every-day Life 
and Every-day People,’ a gentleman whom the 
publishers consider highly qualified for the task 
of arranging these important documents and 
placing them before the public in an attractive 
form, and who is at present deeply immersed 
in his arduous labors.” The first number ap- 
peared on the 31st of March, 1836. Before 
the second was issued Mr. Seymour committed 
suicide, and Hablot K. Browne—“ Phiz”—was 
employed to complete his unfinished task. For 
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many years afterward Phiz and Boz were 
associated with the monthly appearance of 
those serial novels, in green-paper covers, which 
set all England and America laughing and weep- 
ing by turns. As for Pickwick, its success was 
almost unparalleled. ‘‘ In less than six months 
from the appearance of the first number of the 
Pickwick Papers,” says The Quarterly Review, 
“the whole reading public were talking about 
them—the names of Winkle, Wardle, Weller, 
Snodgrass, Dodson and Fogg, had become fa- 
miliar in our mouths as household terms; and 
Mr. Dickens was the grand object of interest 
to the whole tribe of * Leo-hunters,’ male and 
female, of the metropolis. Nay, Pickwick 
chintzes figured in linen-drapers’ windows, and 
Weller corduroys in breeches-makers’ adver- 
tisements; Boz cabs might be seen rattling 
through the streets, and the portrait of the 
author of ‘Pelham’ or ‘ Crichton,’ was scraped 
down or pasted over to make room for that of 
the new popular favorite, in the omnibuses. 
This is only to be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that a fresh vein of humor had been 
opened; that a new and decidedly original 
genius had sprung up; and the most cursory 
reference to preceding English writers of the 
comic order will show that, in his own peculiar 
walk, Mr. Dickens was not simply the most 
distinguished, but the first.” Pickwick was 
still under way when Bentley made an offer to 
the young novelist to become editor of his mag- 
azine, and to furnish a serial novel for its pages. 
The proposal was accepted, and the result was 
“Oliver Twist,” the two novels being actually 
written together, month by month, and neither 
ever getting more than a day ahead of the print- 
er’s demand for manuscript. The suit of Bar- 
dell vs. Pickwick, with the plaintiff’s conse- 
quent incarceration in the Fleet, did more per- 
haps than any other one thing to break down 
the bars of the loathsome debtor’s prison; the 
story of Oliver Twist, as an American critic 
has well said, “turned the cold poor-house 
inside out, and warmed it with the sun of 
human charity ;” ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” which 
came next, at an interval of only a few months, 
swept away the barbarities of Yorkshire schools, 
and, as we well remember, called down upon 
the writer the direst threats from at least a score 
of real school-masters who recognized their own 
lineaments in the portrait of Mr. Squeers. In 
this work, Mr. Dickens manifested, more fully 
than in any of his previous ones, his wonder- 
ful power of individualizing common types of 
character, of whose humor the world has been 
unaware, though it lay open at every turn. 
Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mr. Bumble, the 
Fat Boy, were creations: Mrs. Nickleby was 
adiscovery. ‘* Mrs. Nickleby,” exclaims Thack- 
eray, “lay undescribed until Boz seized upon 
her and brought that great truth to light, and 
yet every man -possesses her in the bosom of 
his family.” The same power of seizing upon 
common but neglected types appears in all his 
subsequent novels, though in the next of the 
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series, ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,” it is less 
conspicuous than the development of his rare 
power of pathos in the character of Little Nell. 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” and its successor, 
“Barnaby Rudge,” were published originally 
under the title of “‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
as stories yead or told at meetings of the re- 
vived Pickwick Club. It was just after the 
completion of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” that Mr. 
Dickens made his first visit to America, landing 
with his wife in Boston on the 22d of January, 
1842, Everybody who understood English had, 
as Thackeray used to say, a corner in his heart 
for him, and his tour through the principal cities 
of the Union was a triumphal progress. He 
visited several of the larger cities, and was re- 
ceived with so much adulation, and sometimes 
such pertinacious and annoying attentions, 
that it was not surprising that a young man of 
thirty should have been, by turns, amused and 
disgusted, and disposed to ridicule the fail- 
ings, while he failed to discern the good quali- 
ties, of a people who on this occasion gave him 
very little opportunity of seeing their best side. 
He was, moreover, by nature and training, a 
humorist, and the oddities, eccentricities, and 
impertinences of many of those who crowded 
to see him were fair game for him. He said 
nothing more severe of America than he had 
said before and afterward of Englishmen; but 
his ridicule, in his “American Notes for General 
Circulation,” and his ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” of 
pretentious Congressmen, sharp speculators, 
and inquisitive Yankees, gave great offence for 
years. His own manly and generous apology 
for the unintentional pain he had caused, made 
during his second visit here in 1868, and after 
his return home, was sufficient to extinguish 
the last spark of animosity which had been felt 
on this account. He spoke of his surprise at 


‘the physical and social changes which a quarter 


of a century had wrought in a country of which 
his first impressions he confessed to have been 
extreme, and, whatever he might have said in 
the past, he pledged himself that, in every fu- 
ture copy of the two offending books, a record 
of his later impressions should be printed as an 
appendix, ‘‘not in mere love and thankfulness, 
but because I regard it as.an act of plain justice 
and honor.” He closed his remarks with these 
generous and noble words, which should efface 
all remembrance of his youthful indiscretions 
of language, if they deserve that name: “It 
is a duty with which I henceforth charge my- 
self, not only here but on every suitable occa- 
sion whatsoever and wheresoeyer, to express 
my high and grateful sense of my second recep- 
tion in America, and to bear my honest testi- 
mony to the national generosity and magna- 
nimity.” Before the appearance of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’”’ Mr. Dickens began a new series 
of works of which but little need be said, for 
who is there that knows them not by heart? 
“The Christmas Carol,” in 1848, was the fore- 
runner of a little bundle of annual books, which 
chanted the hymn of thankfulness, of generos- 
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ity, of domestic virtue, of patience and brotherly 
love, as few even of England’s rarest poets had 
ever chanted it before. These perhaps, if not 
the best of his writings, are the creations which 
‘most clearly, as Thackeray says, rank as per- 
sonal benefits, Filled with “sweet store of 
Spa thoughts,” and “ figures so delightful 
; one feels happier and better for knowing 
them, as one does for being brought into the 
y of very good men and women,” “ The 
Ohristmas Carol,” “The Chimes,” and “ The 
Oricket on the Hearth,” are books which the 
world must be better and happier for owning. 
During part of the years 1844 and 1845, he 
travelled with his family in Italy, and, unlike 
every other man of genius who has visited that 
country, he found in it principally new mate- 
rial for humorous and racy description. When 
he returned to London it was to enter once 
more upon the profession of journalism. His 
ement with Bentley had lasted but a lit- 
tle while, and indeed the ‘“‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents ” in the The Miscellany, while it was 
under his charge, displayed sometimes a comi- 
cal sort of irritability which hinted significant- 
ly at his unfitness to bear with bores and don- 
keys. But his present undertaking was noth- 
ing less than the establishment of a new daily 
newspaper, Liberal in politics and cheap in 
price. This was The Daily News, which, after 
many vicissitudes, has become, next to The 
Times, the strongest and most influential of 
the English dailies. Mr. Dickens, however, 
came near killing it. Political discussion was 
not his strong point; and, of the brilliant 
staff who gathered around him, including Mr. 
©. W. Dilke, father of the present editor of 
The Atheneum, and Mr. George Hogarth, the 
historian of music, none were much better 
qualified for manager than himself. He soon 
resigned the uncongenial post, and devoted 
himself to “ Dealings with the Firm of Dom- 
bey and Son,” wherein he gave the beautiful 
sketch. of Little Paul, the fine satire of Dr. 
Blimber’s FROOUNT Toots and Susan Nipper, 
dear, ridiculous Captain Cuttle, and the pure 
fun of Jack Bunsby. The pathos of Paul 
Dombey is not so genuine and wholesome as 
the sad story of Little Nell; indeed, we begin 
to trace in all Dickens’s novels from this time 
a more frequent prevalence of sombre hues— 
coloring certain chapters with a sickly tinge, 
and deepening at other times into tragic black- 
ness, There is much of this in “ Dombey and 
Son;” there is perhaps less in “‘ David Cop- 
perfield,” which followed in 1850, This novel 
is, in our judgment, the greatest of them all; 
the most perfect in construction, the most 
varied in, its characters, the most natural in 
incident, while there is very little of the mor- 
bid element which is now and then conspicu- 
ous in so many of the other novels. In humor 
‘Dickens never did any thing superior to Mr. 
Micawber; in pathos he never surpassed Peg- 
gotty’s narrative of the search for Emily. 
‘‘ Bleak House,” which appeared in 1853, with 
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the never-to-be forgotten Jellybys, and Mr. 
Jarndyce, and the great Guppy, with the 
stinging satire on Chancery practice, the mod- 
el detective, and the Smallweed family, may 
be said to have been the last of his great 
works, if we except ‘The Tale of Two Cit- 
ies,’’ which some critics rate above even “ Da- 
vid Copperfield.” In all the other novels since 
“Bleak House” there is traceable a growth 
of mannerism in style, an increasing tendency 
toward the sensational and grotesque, and a 
falling off, not in the quality, but in the abun- 
dance of the humor. “ Little Dorrit,” how- 
ever, will be immortalized by the Cireumlocu- 
tion Office; ‘* Hard Times,” by its noble ap- 
peals for the rights of the working-classes 
against the tyranny of capital; ‘Great Ex- 
pectations,” by Joe Gargery and Uncle Pum- 
blechook. ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend” appeared in 
1864, and, despite many characteristic excel- 
lences, caused general disappointment. ‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” begun after a six 
years’ cessation from serious literary labor, 


promised a revival of the old power, though the 


blackest gloom brooded over it from the open- 
ing scene in an opium-hell, to the significant, al- 
most prophetic closing words of the last chap- 
ter published in Hvery Saturday: ‘ ‘There, 
there, there! Get to bed, poor man, and cease 
to jabber!’ With that he extinguished his 
light, pulled up the bedclothes around him, 
and, with another sigh, shut out the world.” 

The miscellaneous labors of the last. twenty 
years must be passed over briefly, though they 
were, indeed, not light. The weekly periodi- 
cal, Household Words, was conducted by Mr. 
Dickens from its foundation, in 1850, until, 
through some disagreement with the publish- 
er, after several years, he established All the 
Year Round, of which he remained really or 
nominally editor up to the time of his death. 
He wrote for these periodicals the sketches 
entitled “The Uncommercial Traveller,” and 
began, about a year and a half ago, a series 
of ‘‘New Uncommercial Samples,” of which, 
however, he completed only five or six. For 
many years it was his custom to issue, in con- 
nection with these periodicals, a Christmas 
budget of stories a sketches by five or six 
of his contributors, with a connecting thread, 
or a tale, or something happy, from his own 
hand; and it is to these that we owe some of 
the pleasantest of his lighter characters—such 
as Mrs. Lirriper, Chops the Dwarf, and the 
Cheap Jack. No complete collection of these 
minor papers has ever been made. 

During the last few years Mr. Dickens had 
been winning almost as much fame and money 
as a reader of his own writings as he ever won 
by his books.. There had long been rumors of 
his extraordinary abilities as an actor, and the 
favored few who obtained admission to the 

rivate theatricals at Tavistock House were 
oud in their praises of his histrionic talent. 
When he gave occasionally a reading of the 
Christmas Carol or the Chimes for a charitable 
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object, the hall was always thronged. It was 
not until 1858 that he began to read regularly 
for his own benefit. From that time until his 
farewell to the rostrum a few months ago, 
wherever he,went, in England and America, 
he moved to laughter and to tears all who 
could come within reach of his voice. Critics 
differed about the merits of his performance, 
as critics differ about the merits of his books, 
but the people never tired of either the one or 
the other. It was for the purpose of giving 
readings that Mr. Dickens made his second 
visit to the United States, in 1867. He landed 
at Boston, and gave his first reading there be- 
fore a highly-distinguished audience on the 2d 
of December. His visit was, in a much higher 
and better sense, than his first, a great success. 
Wherever he gave his readings they were at- 
tended by very large and delighted audiences, 
and the impression which he left of his own 
character and worth, both 4s a man and an 
author, was highly favorable. 

Of his privatedife at home, quiet and unevent- 
ful as it was, there is not much to be told. In 
town he had apartments in Wellington Street, 
Strand, over the office of All the Year Round, 
but lived chiefly at the Garrick Club. His 
residence proper was at Gadshill in Kent, on 
the road to Canterbury, and about an hour’s 
ride from London by railway, a spot celebrated 
in Shakespeare as the scene of Jack Falstaff’s 
encounter with the men in buckram. That 
his domestic relations were not altogether 
happy, was perhaps more his misfortune than 
his fault. In the unhappy separation from his 
wife, in 1858, no stain rests upon the reputa- 
tion of either. It was one of those cases of 
complete incompatibility of temper, aggra- 
vated, possibly, by mental disorder, where 
both the parties were happier apart, under the 
limited divorce, than they would have been 
together. ‘‘He was a man of practical char- 
ity,” says one who knew him well both here 
and abroad, “and gave large sums judiciously 
every year. Indeed, he would get up in the 
night and go ten miles to aid any one who was 
suffering. The prevailing idea that he was ac- 
customed to a very generous diet, which has 
mainly arisen from the jovial tone of his writ- 
ings, is incorrect, for he was very careful in 
such matters.” He was extremely popular in 
the place where he lived, and when he re- 
turned from America the neighboring farmers 
draped their houses with flags to receive him. 
Mr. Dickens was a great and original genius; 
‘he owed nothing to books, he borrowed from 
no one, he imitated no one, he was as creative 
as Homer; and, though the subjects he em- 
ployed were common and familiar, as humanity 
is always common, yet his manner of treating 
them was his own; and every one of his crea- 
tions, which live in the memories of his readers 
as real personages, had all the freshness of a 
new vitality. He has peopled literature and 
men’s thoughts with characters as distinct as 
any in history. 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND, 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. The correspond- 
ence concerning the foreign relations of the 
United States is contained in the various pa- 
pers transmitted to the Houses of Congress in 
the second session of the Forty-first Congress 
and in the documents accompanying the an- 
nual message at the opening of the third ses- 
sion of that Congress. The latter documents 
are arranged in one volume of 536 pages, en- 
titled “‘ Foreign Relations.” 

Cutna.—On the 31st of August, 1869, the 
Department wrote to Mr. Bancroft (in reply to 
his statement that Mr. Burlingame was com- 
ing to Berlin, and that he desired the Depart- 
ment to indicate what was the policy of this 
Administration toward China) that, ‘‘ unless it 
shall appear that they have already decided 
not to ratify the treaty of 1868, or unless you 
shall be satisfied that such will be their deci- 
sion, and that the policy inaugurated by Mr. 
Burlingame is to be reversed, you will render 
him and his associates whatever assistance 
you can in securing the codperation of North 
Germany in the new Chinese policy. You 
will also doubtless have an opportunity to.im- 
press upon Mr. Burlingame the importance to 
China of an early ratification of the treaties. 
Ihave stated already that the President has 
no solicitude as to the purpose of the Em- 
peror’s advisers in that respect. But he thinks 
it would be well to have defined in a perma- 
nent law, as soon as possible, the relations 
that are hereafter to exist between the United 
States and China.” 

The general policy of the United States tow- 
ard China, as approved by the President, is 
indicated in the following instructions of the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Low, dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1869: 

You will observe that the President adheres to the 
policy adopted in 1868, when the articles additional 
to the treaty of 1858 (commonly known as the Bur- 
lingame treaty) were concluded. You will, there- 
fore, so shape your private as well as your official 
conversation as to demonstrate to Prince Kung the 
sincerity of the United States in its wishes for the 
maintenance of the authority of the central govern- 
ment and for the peaceful spread of its influence. 
You will make clear to the government to which you 
are accredited the settled purpose of the President 
to observe with fidelity all the treaty obligations of 
the United States, and to respect the prejudices and 
traditions of the people of China when they do not 
interfere with rights which have been acquired to the 
United States by treaty. On the other hand, you 
will not fail to make it distinctly understood that he 
will claim the full performance, by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, of all the promises and obligations which it 
has assumed by treaties or conventions with the Uni- 
ted States. On this point, and in the maintenance of 
our existing rights to their full extent, you will be 
always firm and decisive. While you will put for- 
ward these claims, where occasion requires, with pru- 
dence and moderation, you will be unyielding in de- 
manding the extreme protection to American citizens, 
commerce, and property, which is conceded by the 
treaties, and in requiring the full recognition of your 
own official position to which you are entitled. 

Corea. —Some time in 1868, a number of 
French priests were murdered in Corea, and, 
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‘about the same time, a portion of the crew of 
the American vessel General Sherman be- 
came embroiled in a row and were arrested by 
the Gorean authorities, A force sent from 
the Sherman rescued the men and seized two 
native officers as hostages. An excited popu- 
lace attacked the vessel, killed eight of the 

‘and captured a number of prisoners. 
The Oorean government gave evidence of its 
desire to explain these occurrences and to 
oy treaty of amity and commerce with 

United States. 


ve Wasurneton, April 20, 187 
' Sm: It has been decided to authorize negotiations 


the ora rie should include provisions 
a at “A ally aims in 


Little is known of the shores or internal waters of 
Corea, or of the people who inhabit that country. 
Before leaving to carry out these instructions, you 
will endeavor to gather all the information on these 
subjects that can be obtained in Peking. Some po- 
litical connection exists between China and Corea, 
which may make it advisable for you to secure, in 
advance, the good will and, possibly, the good offices 
You will, of course, do 
whatever can be done in that way. 

dmiral Rodgers will receive instructions, a copy of 
which has been forwarded you in my No, 8 from the 
Navy Department, to place at your disposal accom- 
modation upon the flag-ship, and, to aecompany you 
upon this mission, with a display of force 
sposionte to support the dignity of this Government. 
ou will maintain entire frankness and unreserve 
with Admiral Rodgers, conferring freely with him in 
every stage of the negotiations. 

In the time for ing out these in- 
structions, it is also desirable, if possible, to secure 
the presence and codperation of Consul-General Sew- 
ard, who has had great erience in Oriental charac- 
ter, and who has also made a study of this question. 
Admiral Rodgers has instructions to take that officer 
with him in case he returns to China before you go. 
It is not supposed here that you will be able to com- 
ply with these instructions before next year, in which 
ease Mr. Seward will probably be at his post, 

It will also be necessary, in maine your arrange- 
ments, to consult the convenience of A ers, 
and to defer to his superior knowledge of the best 
season for navigating those waters. 

The Department relies upon you, in fulfilling 
these instructions, to exercise prudence and discre- 
tion, to maintain firmly the right of the United 
States to have their seamen protected, to avoid a 
conflict by foree unless it cannot be avoided with- 
out dishonor, and to seek in all proper ways the 
harmonious and friendly assistance of the Chinese 
Government. 

‘ou will kare account of your necessary ex- 
pensés in boas ig ott these instructions, and draw 
upon Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., of London, for 
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the amount thus expended, and furnish the necessary 
vouchers therefor. HAMILTON FISH, 
Piracy.—On the 19th of February, 1870, 
Baron Gerolt, the North-German minister at 
Washington, addressed an official note to Mr. 
Fish, proposing ‘combined measures on the 
part of the maritime powers for the exter- 
mination of piracy in the Chinese waters.” 
Mr. Fish, on the 81st of March, replied that 
the President had taken great pleasure in com- 
plying with the request of Count Bismarck by 
irecting instructions to Admiral Rodgers to co- 
operate for that purpose with the naval forces 
of North Germany and such other powers as 
shall receive similar instructions. He added: 


’“ The codperation of Admiral Rodgers and of 


the forces under his command will, however, 
be limited to cases of recognized piracy. He 
will be instructed to proceed in such a way as 
not to wound the sensibilities of the Chinese 
Government, or to interfere with the lawful 
commerce of the Chinese subjects, or to con- 
flict with the peaceful policy toward China in 
which the Government of North Germany and 
the United States so happily agree.” 
Suspension of Hostilities in Chinese Waters. 
—On November ist, the Secretary of State 
instructed Mr. Bancroft to ascertain if it were 
possible to obtain a suspension of hostilities 
and codperative action between the squadrons 
of France and Germany, in the Ohinese waters, 
so far as the protection of lives and property 
of Americans and Europeans might require ; 
and instructed Mr. Motley to communicate the 
fact to Lord Granville. This step received the 
approval of the Prussian Government, and the 
cordial sanction of that of Great Britain. 
Tien-tsin Riot.—Mr. F. F. Low, on the 27th 
of June, 1870, reported to Mr. Fish that on the 
2ist of June, 1870, a riot occurred at Tien-tsin 
which resulted in the death of sixteen French. 
subjects, three Russians, and the destruction of’ 
the French consulate, Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, and the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity. Several native Christians were also: 
killed. He further reported that the massacre 
appeared to have been incited by rumors 
that the Sisters of Charity in Tien-tsin were 
purchasing children and killing them to get 
their hearts and eyes for the purpose of 
manufacturing some sort of a medical spe- 
cific. Mr, Low, in giving the details of the 
massacre, and enclosing other accounts of 
it, said that the action of the mob appeared 
not to have been directed against foreigners 
because they were foreigners, but rather 
against. Catholics, not because Catholics were 
Christians, but because of their action in filling 
their asylums with children against the wishes 
of the Chinese. All French subjects were-con- 
sidered as accomplices in the supposed crime, 
because France appeared to be the guardian of 
the Catholic missions. The action of the French 
consul in not giving his consent to reasonable. 
means for disabusing the ChineSe mind of its: 
prejudices, and allaying the excitement, and 
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in firing a pistol into a crowd of people, pre- 
cipitated the bloody collision between natives 
and foreigners. 

The ministers of the Western powers, 're- 
siding in China, addressed a joint note to Prince 
Kung, requesting the prompt punishment of 
the offenders, and stating that it was indispen- 
sable, while other countries should hear the 
tidings of the crime, that they should at the 
same time be informed that justice was being 
done. 

Delay occurring in the administration of the 
proper punishment, and affairs being still in 
such threatening condition as to cause the with- 
drawal of the American missionaries from 
Tungchow to Chefoo, Mr. Low, on the 13th 
of September, addressed a note of expostula- 
tion to Prince Kung. In the note the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs: 

The traditional policy of the United States in their 
intercourse with China is peace, which it is the ear- 
nest desire of the undersigned, as well as his Govern- 
ment, to maintain, and nothing will cause a depart- 
ure from this policy, except the flagrant violation of 
the rights and privileges of their citizens by the people, 
and the failure of the Imperial Government to apply 
the proper remedy promptly. In view of these con- 
siderations, I again most earnestly call your attention 
to the condition of affairs at Tungchow, to the end 
that you will cause such measures to be adopted as 
will assure citizens of the United States of their safety, 
and hasten the return of the missionaries to their 
homes and their posts of duty. 

Though regarding the general tenor of Mr. 
Low’s note as judicious and proper, the Secre- 
tary of State informed him on the 29th of No- 
vember that the remarks above quoted con- 
tained too strong an assurance of forbearance, 
and it seemed to be proper that Prince Kung 
should understand that any violation of the 
rights of our citizens, and any flagrant viola- 
tion of treaty stipulations of other powers, 
might cause a change in the,policy of the Uni- 
ted States. : 

The correspondence, continued through sev- 
eral months, depicts at length the causes for 
further disquietude, and the steps taken by the 
treaty powers to secure the protection of 
foreigners. 

Franoe.—The good offices of the United 
States were requested by the French Republic, 
to be exercised jointly with those of European 
powers in the interest of peace. Answer was 
made that the established policy of the United 
States forbade them to interfere in European 
questions jointly with European powers. It 
having been ascertained, informally and unoffi- 
cially, that North Germany was not disposed to 
listen to such representations from any power, 
‘the President declined to take a step which 
‘could only result in injury to the true interests 
of the United States, without advancing the 
object for which the intervention was invoked. 

Recognition of the Republic_—Early in Sep- 
tember, and after the surrender of the Emperor 
at Sedan, the dynasty of Napoleon III. was 
declared at an end, and a provisional govern- 
ment, with General Trochu at its head, was 
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organized. On the afternoon of the 5th of 
September, amid great excitement, Gambetta 
proclaimed the republic from a balcony of the 
Hotel de Ville, 

Mr. Washburne having communicated the 
facts to this Government, by telegraph, he was 
instructed, by the same means, to recognize 
the republic. On-the following day, the con- 
gratulations of the President and of the people 
of the United States, on the successful estab- 
lishment of the republic, were telegraphed to 
Mr. Washburne for communication to its rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Washburne, on the 7th of 
September, communicated the intelligence to 
M. Jules Favre, the new French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who desired that an expression 


of his gratitude and profound emotion should 


be made known to the United States. The 
correspondence which took place on this ocea- 
sion follows: 


Mr. FE. B. Washburne to M. Jules Favre. 
LrGation oF THE Unirep SratTEes 
Paris, September 7, 1870, | 

Sir: I have the honor to state that your commu- 
nication of the 5th instant was received at this lega- 
tion at 11 o’clock last night, in which you inform me 
that the Government of the national defence has, by 
a resolution of its members, confided to you the de- 
partment of foreign affairs. CP lary SPL 

It affords me great pleasure to advise you that I 
have this morning received a telegraphic dispatch 
from my Government instructing me to recognize the 
Government of the national defence as the Govern- 
ment of France. 

Tam, therefore, ready to put myself in communi- 
eation with that Government, and, under your per- 
mission, to transact all such business as may prep- 
erly aT to the functions with which I am 
charged. 

In making this communication to your Excellency 
I beg to tender to yourself and to the members of 
the Government of the national defence the felicita- 


tions of the Government and the people of the 


United States. They will have learned with enthu- 
siasm of the 
accomplished without the shedding of one drop o 
blood, and they will associate themselves in heart 
and sympathy with that great movement, confident 
in the hope of the most beneficial results to the 
French people and to mankind. 

Enjoying the untold and immeasurable blessings 
of a ge ican form of government for nearly a cen- 
tury, the people of the United States can but regard 


-with profoundest interest the efforts of the French 


en to whom they are bound by the ties of a tra- 
itional friendship, to obtain such free institutions as 
will become to them and to their posterity the in- 
alienable rights of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ 

n conclusion, I desire to say to your excellency, 
that I congratulate myself that I am to hold relations 
with the Government of the national defence, through 
a gentleman so distinguished as your Excellency, and 
one so well known in my own country for his high 
character and his long and devoted services in the 
cause of human liberty and free government. 

I take this occasion to assure your Excellency that 
I have the honor to be, with great eptee od 
obedient servant, E. B. WASHBURNE. 
His Excellency Jurxs Favre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
M. Jules Favre to Mr, £. B. Washburne. 
(Translation.) 
Paris, September 8, 1870. 
Sr: I look upon it as a happy augury for the 
French Republic that it has received as its first diplo- 


proclamation of a republic in ae 


endian, ae 


=i 


be 
4 
* 


mate 8 the recognition of the Government of 
the United States. No one can better remind us in 
Mh harem just and noble, of the inappreciable 
of a republican government than the repre- 
sentative of a people w 

» salu example of absolute liberty. 

You have founded your wise and powerful institu- 
“tions upon independence and upon civic virtue, and, 
potwitlstanding the terrible trials sustained by you, 

have pone with an unshaken firmness your 
in that grand ageeek a liberty, from ¥ ich 

spri ignity, morality, and prosperity. 
ods mators of their own’ destiaies should 

’ to follow in your footsteps. They cannot be 

free unless they are devoted, fearless, moder- 

3 taking for their watchword the love of labor 

and respect for the right of all. This is the pro- 

e of the new-born Government of France, 

Springing from the painful crisis provoked by the 

despotism, but at the hour of its birth it 

ean have no other thought than to save the country 

from the enemy. Here, too, it meets the example of 
“your co and your perseverance. 

You have sustained a gigantic contest, and you 
- have conquered. Strong in the justice of our cause, 
rejecting all lust of conquest, desiring only our inde- 
pendence and our liberty, we have firm hope of suc- 
cess. In the accomplishment of this task we count 
on the aid of all men of heart, and of all governments 
interested in the triumph of peace. The adhesion 
of the Cabinet at Washington would alone give us 
this confidence. The members of the government 
beg me to communicate to you all their gratitude for 
it, and to request you to transmit its expression to your 
Government. 

For my part I am happy and proud that fortune 
has itted me to be the link of union between 
two peoples bound together 4 so many glorious 
memories, and henceforward by so many noble 
hopes, and I thank you for having, with so great 


ch has given to the world 


kindness toward myself, expressed all which I feel 
toward you, as well as my desire to strengthen more 


and more the relations of affectionate esteem which 

should unite us forever. 

- Accept the assurances of the high consideration 

with which I have the honor to be, sir, your humble 

and obedient servant, J UL FAVRE. 
‘Mr. Wasusurne, Minister of the United States. 


Mr. E. B. Washburne to Mr, Fish. 


Legation or Tae Untrep Stars ; 
Pants, Sept. 9, 1870. (Received Sept. 22, 1870. 
Sm: At about 4 o’clock yesterday rnoon & 
large crowd of French people came to the legation, 
bearing the French and American flags, rep 
the cries, ‘* Vive Amérique!” ‘* Vive la France !’ 
A delegation, composed of very respectable gentle- 
aver ae upon me in my private room and read a 
8 


begging that I would transmit to m 
Government the of a great number of Frene 
citizens for the promptness and cordiality with which 


it had recognized the French Republic. I beg to 
transmit you a copy of the addeeen'te me ¢ 


and my 
. response. E. B. WASHBURNE. 


* (Translation.) 
Léeation pres Erats-Unis, } 
i _ Paris, le 8 Septembre, 1870—4 P, M. 

We come in the name of a large number of French 
, certain that we shall be approved and fol- 
lowed by the whole nation, to beg you to present our 
tl to your Government for the spontaneity with 
which it answered to the notification of our French 
To you, sir, reverts a large part of our 
thanks for the gracious words which your heart dic- 
tated in communicating to us the recognition by your 
Government. The French people will long remem- 
ber the excellent words of the American minister. 
We did not expect less of this great and generous 
nation, whose bo: bie fg and principles have always 
been in communion with the ideas of France. Amer- 
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ica and France are sisters, sisters as republics, that 
is to say, sisters in liberty. The ocean which sepa- 
rates us is less deep than the sentiments which unite 
us, 
Geyttemen: On behalf of my Government I 
thank you for this demonstration. I shall take pleas- 
ure in transmitting the thanks which you have so 
eloquently expressed for the action which the Gov- 
érnment of the United States has taken in recogniz- 
ing the new republic of France. In my communica- 
tion, to which you so kindly allude, I only expressed 
the sentiments of the President and of the Ne 
of the United States. The’ American people feel the 

reatest interest in the grand movement-which has 

ust been i in France, and will indulge in 
the most fervent wishes for its success, and for the 
happiness and prosperity of the French people. 
Living themselves under a republican form of gov- 
er they know how to appreciate its bl ‘ 
and y, with warm hearts and eloquent w: 
they felicitate their ancient ally in the accomplish- 
ment of that peaceful and bloodless revolution which 
must challenge the profound interest of all lovers of 
liberty throughout the world. 

Mr. E. B. Washburne to Mr. Fish. 
Lee@ation or THE Unitep States, } , 
Panis, Sept, 9, 1870. (Received Sept. 22. 

Sim: I have the honor to enclose you herewith the 
proclamation of the Government of the national de- 
fence, together with certain deerees issued yesterday, 
and appearing in the official journal this morning. 
You w erceive that an election is ordered for the 
16th proximo for members of a National Constituent 
Assembly, to consist of one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. E. B. WASHBURNE. 


Great Brarrain. Alabama Claims.—The cor- 
respondence on the Alabama claims, which 
has not been noticed in the Annuat Croxo- 
PzpIA, runs through the years 1869-’70. 

After the rejection of the Johnson-Claren- 
don Convention, Mr. Motley was instructed to 
say that this Government, in rejecting the re- 
cent convention, abandons neither its own 


claims nor those of its citizens, nor the hope 


of an early, satisfactory, friendly settlement, 
and to base the cause of grievance against 
Great Britain not so much upon the issuance 
of her recognition of the incipient state of 
war, but upon her conduct under and subse- 
quent to such recognition. That minister did 
not represent to Lord Olarendon the hope of 
an early, satisfactory, and friendly settlement. 
He said that the President recognized the 
right of a sovereign power to issue proclama- 
tions of neutrality between the insurgent por- 
tion of a nation and the lawful government, 
when such insurrection should have gained 
the necessary magnitude, consistency, and ex- 
tent of organized power and probability of 
justification be success, but that such meas- 
ures must always be taken with a full view of 
the grave responsibilities assumed? His course 
in this respect being disapproved by the Gov- 
ernment, negotiations were withdrawn from 
London, and, it appearing By a subsequent dis- 
patch that he had submitted an account of the 
interview to Lord Clarendon for verification, he 
was instructed to inform Lord Clarendon that * 
his course had been disapproved. 

On the 25th of September, 1869, Mr. Fish 
instructed Mr. Motley to read a dispatch of 
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that date to Lord Clarendon, in which he stated 
that 


The President does not deny, on the contrary he 
maintains, that every sovereign power decides for it- 
self, on its responsibility, the question whether or 
not it will, at a given time, accord the status of bel- 
Beerency to the insurgent subjects of another power. 
as also the larger question of the independence o 
such subjects, and their accession to the family of 
sovereign states. 

But the rightfulness of such an act depends on the 
occasion and the circumstances, and it is an act, like 
the sovereign act of war, which the morality of the 
public law and prackion requires should be deliberate, 
seasonable, and just, in reference to surrounding 
facts ; national belligerency, indeed, like national in- 
dependence, being but an existing fact, officially ree- 
ognized as such; without which such a declayation 
is only the indirect manifestation of-a particular line 
of policy. 


Mr. Fish further said : 


We hold that the international duty of the Queen’s 
Government in this respect was above and indepen- 
dent of the municipal laws of England. * * * The 
President is not yet prepared to pronounce on the 

uestion of the indemnities which he thinks due by 

reat Britain to individual citizens of the United 
States, for the destruction of their property by rebel 
cruisers fitted ont in the ports of Great Britain. 

Nor is he now abet mse to speak of the reparation 
which he thinks due wd the British Government for 
the larger account of the vast naéidnal injuries it has 
inflicted on the United States. 

Nor does he attempt now to measure the relative 
effect of the various causes of injury, whether by un- 
timely recognition of belligerency, by pUHEE DS the 
fitting out of rebel cruisers, or by the supply of 
ships, arms, and munitions of war, to the Confeder- 
ates, or otherwise, in whatsoever manner, 

Nor does it fall within the scope of this dispatch 
to discuss the important changes in the rules of pub- 
lic law, the desirableness of which has been demon- 
strated by the incidents of the last few years now 
under consideration, and which, in view of the mari- 
time prominence of Great Britain and the United 
States, it would befit them to mature, and propose 
to the other states of Christendom. * * * A though 
the United States are anxious for a settlement on a 
liberal and comprehensive basis of all the questions 
which now interfere with the entirely cordial rela- 
tions which they desire to exist between the two gov- 
ernments, they do not now propose or desire to set 
any time for this settlement. On the contrary, they 
prefer to leave that question, and also the more im- 
portant question of the means and method of removing 
the causes of complaint, of restoring the much-de- 
sired relations of perfect cordiality, and the prevent- 
ing of the probability of like Sargent in the future, 
to the consideration of her Majesty’s Government. 
They will, however, be ready, whenever her Majes- 
ty’s Government shall think the proper time has come 

or a renewed negotiation, to entertain any proposi- 
tion which that Government shall think proper to 
present, and to apply to such propositions their ear- 
- nest and sincere wishes and endeavors for a solution, 
honorable and satisfactory to both countries. 
» 


To this Lord Clarendon, on the 6th of No- 
vember, made reply, in which he stated: 


The Government of her Majesty, equally with the 
Government of the United States, earnestly desire 
that all differences between the two nations may be 
adjusted amicably and compatibly with the honor of 
’ each, and that all causes of future difference between 
them may be prevented; and they would heartily 
coéperate with the Government of the United States 
in laying down as between themselves, and in recom- 
mending for adoption by other maritime nations, 
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such principles of maritime law as might obviate the 
in eae of similar causes of difference between 
them. 

And it is because they earnestly desire to hasten 
the period at which these important objects may be 
accomplished, that her Majesty’s Government have 
determined not to follow Mr, Fish through the long 
recapitulation of the various points that’ have been 
discussed in the voluminous correspondence that has 
taken place between the two governments for several 
years. 


And farther : 


But her Majesty’s Government fully agree with 
Mr. Fish in considering that it would be desirable 
to turn the difficulties which have arisen between 
the two governments to good account, by making 
the solution of them subservient to the adoption, as 
between themselves in the first instance, of such 
changes in the rules of public law as may prevent 
the recurrence, between nations that may concur in 
them, of similar difficulties hereafter. 

You may assure Mr, Fish that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will cooperate with the Goyernment of the 
United States for so salutary a result, which would 
redound to the mutual honor of both countries, and, if 
accepted by other maritime nations, have an important 
influence toward maintaining the peace of the world. 


He also enclosed more informal notes, which 
became the subjects of considerable correspond- 
ence in the course of the following winter to 
ascertain their character. 

After the death of Lord Clarendon, it being 
supposed that the new minister might perhaps 
desire to reopen negotiations, Mr, Motley was 
invited to resign, in order to afford the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to be represented by a 
person in harmony with it. Declining to do 
so, he was removed. .» 

Fisheries.—Early inthe season of 1870, the 
Dominion authorities revoked the system of 
fishing-licenses hitherto existing under their 
laws; and the Canadian Parliament, on the 
12th of May, enacted a law which authorized 
British officers to bring vessels, hovering within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors of Canada, into port, to 
search the cargo, to examine the master on 
oath touching the cargo and voyage, and to 
inflict upon him a heavy pecuniary penalty, if 
true answers were not given; and if such a 
vessel should be found “preparing to fish” 
within three marine miles of any such coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors, without a license, or 
after the expiration of the period named in the 
last license granted to it, it was provided that 
the vessel, with her tackle, etc., should be 
forfeited. 

The limits of Canada, as defined by the act 
of Parliament of 1825, exceed the limits exist- 
ing at the conclusion of the treaty of 1818 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
The late acts of the Canadian Parliament relat- 
ing to inshore fishing infringe the treaty so far 
as they are applied to the coast beyond the 


Canadian boundary of 1818. The Secretary 


of State, in. his note of May 31, 1870, to Mr. 
Thornton, communicated the views of this Gov- 
ernment as to that point. Mr. Thornton, in 
reply, said that, while he thought the Secretary 


: 
ee ee eee 


. 


of State was right in his statement as to the 
boundary of Canada, he would refer the subject 
to the Canadian Government and report their 
. Since the receipt of this acknowledg- 
nent, no further information to change the 
lew of the United States Government has 

een received. 
_ A discrepancy which would have resulted to 
the disadvantage of United States fishermen, 
. aad been discovered between the instruc- 
ns issued to Vice-Admiral Wellesley by ene 
! alty, and those issued by him to the Brit- 
essels under his command in Canadian 
waters, the Secretary of State, on the 8d of 
June, called the attention of Mr. Thornton to 
the subject. Mr. Fish was assured, in reply, 
that the vice-admiral’s instructions would be 
modified so that fishing-vessels would not be 
seized unless it were evident and could be 
clearly proved that the offence of fishing had 
been committed, and the vessel itself captured, 
within three miles of land. Mr. Thornton ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the circular of 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon the sub- 
ject of inshore fishing might lead to mis- 
understanding, inasmuch as it limited the ju- 
risdiction of the Dominion of Canada to 
three marine miles from the shores without re- 
gard to its jurisdiction over creeks and bays, or 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of 1818, in 
which, he claimed, the United States renounced 
the right of fishing within three miles, not of 
coasts only, but of bays, creeks, or harbors of 
British dominion in America. In reply to the 
last statement, the Secretary of State, on 30th 
of June, informed Mr. Thornton that the 
President directed the British Government 
to be informed that the description of the 
limits of Canadian maritime jurisdiction con- 
tainedin the Treasury circular was adopted for 
the sake of brevity in expressing the interpre- 
tation heretofore placed by the United States 
on the first article of the Treaty of 1818, and 
not for renewing a controversial discussion 

on the subject. 
- In August last the Dominion Government 
prohibited United States fishing-vessels from 
entering any harbor under its jurisdiction for 
the purpose of leaving fish in bond, and subse- 
quently reshipping them. This prohibition 
was extended to the obtaining of supplies. 
_ This measure was the occasion of the abandon- 
ment of many voyages and consequent dam- 
age to the fishing interests of the United 

States. 

The purpose of the Dominion Government 
seems to have been to compel the conclusion 
of a reciprocity treaty by the United States. 

On the 18th of September, the Assistant- 
Secretary of State requested information from 

_ the consul of the United States as to whether 
the practice of transshipment in bond was not 
permitted before the existence of the late Reci- 
procity Treaty, whether the American fishing- 
vessels were admitted to ports of entry 
British North America for that or any other 
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urpose prior to the date of that treaty, and 
f it was prohibited by any colonial law; if 
any prosecutions for the violation thereto had 
taken place, and their results. It was ascer- 
tained that the practice of procuring sup- 
plies at colonial ports had long prevailed 
with mutual advantage; that since the abro- 
gation of the Reciprocity Treaty it had been 
the practice of the colonial authorities to per- 
mit the transshipment in bond of American- 
caught fish. It was not ascertained that any 
prosecutions had arisen out of the exercise of 
these privileges. Poneednent seizures, by Brit- 
ish authorities, of United States fishing-vessels, 
under circumstances which did not seem to 
warrant such a severe measure, were the occa- 
sion of the following correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the United States 
consul-general at Montreal : 


Mr. Fish to Mr. William A. Dart. 


DEPARTMENT oF SraTE } 
Wasurneron, October 29, 1870. 
Sm: Several seizures of American fishing-vessels 
are reported by the consular officers within your 
consulate-general, and by the parties interested. 
Some of the vessels thus seized, upon the c of 
violating the laws of the Dominion of Can or 
the other British North American provinces, have 
been taken into port for adjudication by the tribu- 
nals to which that function is assigned by the 
laws of the respective provinces. It is to be pre- 
sumed that those tribunals will decide the cases re- 
spenavely. with intelligence and impartiality. It is 
the duty of the owners of the vessels to defend 
their interests before the courts at their own expense 
and without special assistance from the Government 
in the present stage of affairs. It is for those tri- 
bunals to construe the statutes under which they: 
act. If the construction they may adopt shall ap- 
ear to be in contravention of our treaties with Great 
ritain, or to be (which cannot be anticipated) plain- 
ly erroneous in a case admitting no reasonable doubt, 
it will then become the duty of the Government— 
a duty it will not be slow to di avail 
itself of all necessary means for obtaining ; 
The present embarrassment is that, while we have 
reports of several seizures —_ grounds as stated by 
the interested parties, which seem to be in contra- 
vention of international law and special treaties re- 
lating to the fisheries, these alleged causes of seiz- 
ure are regarded as pretensions of over-zealous offi- 
cers of the British Navy and the colonial vessels, 
which will, as we hope and are bound in courtesy to 
expect, be repudiated by the courts before which our 
vessels are to be brought for adjudication. It is the 
desire of this peace pers By apirsaesoye: that our 
consular officers should watch the course of proceed- 
ing in these cases, and give prompt and authentic 
information of any decision which may be made in 


them. | In particular, if the charge st any Amer- 
ican fishing-vessel is only that she been prepar- 
“ing to fish, without actual fishing, in the prohibited 


limits, it is to be made known to the counsel of the 
owners of the vessel that this Government is not dis- 
posed to such mere preparation as an infrac- 
tion of the obligations of our citizens e ed in the 
outfit and employment of fishing-vessels, and it is 
desirous of having the point distinctly presented and 
adjudicated, if possible, without being comple 
with other questions, so that, if adversely decided, 
@ case presenting that single issue may be made for 
mo to the British tribunal of last resort. It is 
understood that the instructions of the Imperial Goy- 
ernment of Great Britain do not authorize the cap- 
ture of an American vessel unless found fishing within 
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three miles of the coasts from which they are pro- 
hibited, or of a line drawn across the mouths of bays 
whose mouths do not exceed six geographical miles 
in width. In any case of condemnation, it is desira~ 
ble to have it appear with precision as well whether 
the vessel condemned was fishing within the pro- 
hibited distance, as whether the actual capture was 
made within that distance or beyond it, so as to be 
upon the high-seas, in the sense which this Govern- 
ment is disposed to attach to these words, for the 
purpose of questions arising out of the operations of 
our fishing-vessels on the northeastern coast. 

In short, without incurring any expense in the em- 
ployment of counsel till further instructed, it is ex- 
pected that our consular officers in the districts 
where trials may take place of American vessels for 
ie tame violations of the laws of the British impe- 
rial or colonial Governments will lend their counte- 
nance and aid to the parties interested, and give 
prompt information of any decisions which may be 
made, They will request, in courteous terms, of the 
ej officer of any court making a decision, a certi- 

ed copy of the opinion which may be written in the 
cause, paying the proper fee therefor, which will be 
allowed in their quarterly accounts, and forward it 
with the least possible delay. 

This Department has expected such information 
from the spontaneous activity of our consular officers 
and attributes the absence of it to the provincial 
courts being now in vacation. If this is the fact, I 
shall be glad to be informed of the dates at which 
the respective courts, having jurisdiction in the 
premises, may be expected to convene for the dis- 
patch of business. 

You will call the attention of all the consuls in 
your jurisdiction to the contents of this instruction, 
who are located at points where vessels will be likely 
to be taken in for adjudication. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


Mr. William A. Dart to Mr. Fish. 


ConsULATE-GENERAL OF THE UniTED STATES OF 
AMERICA FOR THE Brit, N. American PRovINcEs, 
Montreat, WVov. 3, 1870. (Rec’ved Nov. 5.) 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your dispatch of the 29th ultimo, in reference to the 
seizure of American fishing-vessels off the coast of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Upon the receipt of your telegram of the 28th ulti- 
mo, I sent a dispatch to all the consuls in the mari- 
time provinces, calling their attention to their duty 
to report on cases of seizure by telegraph, and also 
in writing by mail. 

Upon the receipt of yours of the 29th, which came 
to hand yesterday, I caused copies to be at once 
prepared, and dispatched the same by mail, accom- 
panied by a letter to each, of which the enclosed is a 
copy. ‘Two, at least, of the important consuls, that 
at Halifax and St. John, are now absent on leave from 
the Department, and I fear their deputies may not be 
as accurate in collecting information as the consuls 
would have been if at home. 

Tt seems to me that the unfriendly construction 
eves by the Dominion Government of the Treaty of 

818 was intensified in its harshness by the almost 
- covert manner in which it was sought to be enforced. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that our consuls 
could ascertain from the commanders of the various 
armed vessels what they would consider cause for 
seizure and condemnation. 

No adequate or suitable notice was given to the 
captains of American fishing-vessels, and they were 
seized for acts which they had been permitted to do 
from time immemorial, as well before as subsequently 
to the above-mentioned treaty. 

Information has come to me from so many sources 
of declarations made by the various ministers of the 
Dominion Government, that I cannot doubt, and it 
is openly proclaimed here and believed to be true, 
that the enforcement of the above-mentioned treaty, 
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in the manner it has been enforeed, has two objects, 
viz.: one of which is to create a Canadian sentiment 
in antagonism to the United States, with a view to 
check the spread of American sentiment here look- 
ing to ultimate annexation; the other object is, by 
the close control of the fishing interests to compel the 
United States, through her interests, to make a treaty 
of reciprocity of trade between the United States and 
the British provinces in North America, 

The prevention of our vessels from purchasin 
supplies in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Islan 
is injuring the trade and commerce of those points, 
while the Dominion Government is deriving no cor- 
responding advantage. 

ut a small fraction of the fish taken there is taken 
by the Canadians, and the exclusion of the people 
of the United States from there will not be likely, in 
view of the character of the inhabitants, and the 
duty upon fish, if maintained, to increase the num- 
ber of Cansdian fishermen. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant 

WILLIAM A. DART, Consul-General. 


ConsvLATE-GENERAL OF THE Unirep States or 
America For THE Brit. N. Amertoan Provinczs, 
MontTreax, Vovember 2, 1870. 

Sm: I transmit herewith a eopy of a communica- 
tion which I have just received from the Department 
of State, giving its views and wishes in reference to 
the seizure bf funesionn vessels for alleged violation 
of the treaties and laws passed in pursuance to them 
regulating the fishing-trade between the United 
States and the British North American provinces. I 
had supposed that the consuls within whose districts 
seizures have been made had kept the Department 
fully advised of each seizure and the ground upon 
which they were respectively made. I fear this duty 
has been neglected, which is much to be regretted 
considering the large interests involved, and the deli- 
cate and important questions that may arise. The 
neglect should be remedied at once and fully, 

You will please report at your earliest opportunity 
what vessels have hook seized, the date of seizure 
respectively, upon what alleged grounds, and what 
disposition has been made of the vessel. If a libel 
of information has been filed in the Admiralty Court, 
obtain a copy of it and transmit it to the Depart- 
ment. State when the courts commenced session, or 
when they will hold a session at which the several 
cases of seizure will be tried. Consult freely with 
the attorneys for the claimants of the several vessels, 
and make yourself familiar with the precise points 
which have arisen or will be likely to arise in each 
case, and with great care to accuracy, and transmit 
that information. to the Department of State, and in 
cases where condemnation has already been had 
procure and send to the Department the opinion of 
the judge condemning it; and it would be well, in 
ease a vessel were released, to procure and send a 
like opinion. Bh 

You should keep the Department as freely and ac- 
curately advised of all these cases of seizure as a 
lawyer would his client in the progress and determi- 
nation of an important suit. ¥ 


Very respectfull our obedient servant 
"Y *SRVTLLIAM A. DART, Consul-General. 


Northwest Boundary.—In April last, while 
engaged in locating a military reservation near 
Pembina, a corps of engineers discovered that 
the commonly-received boundary-line between 
the United States and the British possessions 
at that place is about 4,700 feet south of the 
true position of the forty-ninth parallel, and 
that the line, if correctly run, would leave the 
fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Pem- 
bina, within the territory of the United States. 
This information having been communicated 


ee 


ee 


to the British Government, the United States 
were requested to consent, and did consent, to 
the nt wee vine’ sone of i. Hudson’s 
‘Company's fort. Deeming it important, 
taeiver, hat the boundary-line should be defi- 
nitely fixed by a etre commission of the two 
Governments, estimates of the cost of such a 
comthission were submitted by the President 
to Congress at the beginning of its present 
mn. 


. i isrnetions? Coinage.—The Senate of the 


United States having, by resolution, requested 
the President to invite correspondence with 
Great Britain and other foreign powers, with 
a view to promote the adoption of a common 
unit and standard of an international gold coin- 
the Secretary of State, by direction of the 
sident, on the 11th of June addressed a cir- 
eular, upon the subject, to the legations of the 
United States in Great Britain and in Continen- 
tal Europe. The circular contains an elaborate 
and forcible statement of the reasons renderin 
the adoption of such a measure desirable, an 
suggests, as a plan favorable to the United 
States, the scheme known as the dollar scheme. 
This scheme proposes a reduction in the value 
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that three dollars coined of nine-tenths fineness, 
shall weigh five grammes, while two dollars shall 
contain three grammes of fine gold. It also con- 
templates that the British penny shall be equiv- 
alent to two metric cents, and that the sover- 
eign and a new French coin of twenty-five 
francs, shall each be brought to the weight, 
fineness, size, and value of the half-eagle as re- 
duced. It suggests (for consideration only, and 
not as the best theoretical solation of the ques- 
tion) that the international value of the coins 
of the nations that may become parties to any 
monetary convention, or who may in any other 
way arrange this question between themselves, 
shall be determined by the quantity of pure 
gold which it contains, which measure shall be 
expressed in a common standard of weight 
upon its face; and that, unless absolute unifi- 
cation can be obtained, all other questions of 
coinage be left to local law and experience. 
The French decigramme is suggested as the most 
convenient common measure by which to de- 
termine this quantity, and that it is desirable, 
if possible, to avoid running this expression 
into a fraction. 

The Government of the United States sug- 


of the dollar of three-tenths of one per cent., in gests (also for consideration only) the following 
order to make the coin of metrical weight, so as a practicable table: 
: men and Proposed 
Country. Denominations of Coin, pare gl ———s weight of the Percentage of 
’ a COLD, 

United States............ RIBIE UNDO: Seek eu LS) to vo cp sw actesacce cess 75,232 75 —8-10 
Great Britain,........... Boversiga ss 204 PAG... vale bs deepealde ony 73.224 73 —t 
WMIIOE a5 fas pmaneeekenes Napoleon lt JEN a2)’. < anpssea vanes nae 58,065 58 —1-12 
ON CE RO aS a Frederick d’or prior to 1858........s..000+ 60.302 60 —t 
ONS ELS oe POM DIS GOONS ois 6 0 tb Vase conic dene campo ners 68.838 69 +t 
Mintzverein............. ea SUI ENG Dey 9 ey A aree dip 100.00 LOBOS. 2+. 
MUMS tated en aceeieses Halfimpoeriaks 07.100... SPCR Pee 59.987 60 +1-30 
BORO 80.5445 nahh ance ot Doubloon of 10 eseudos, since 1864........ 75.483 75 —t 


These suggested changes are slight, and need 
scarcely be accounted for. If adopted, they 
afford in the decigramme an international unit 
which will be easily convertible from one ex- 
pression into another, and fine gold is made 
the standard, without reference to the quantity 
of alloy. * 

On the 2d of July, Mr. Bancroft communi- 
eated to this Government a statement relating 
to the subject, which he had received from the 
Government of North Germany. He said that 
a reform of German coinage was contem- 
sm that certain steps of legislative inquiry 

ndicated that fact. It seemed that the ten- 
dency in Germany was strong toward the 
adoption of the five-and-twenty france gold- 
pieces as a standard. 

Japan. Deportation of Christians. —In 
1869 there were statements made to the rep- 
resentatives of Western powers in Japan, that 
native Christians in the islands of Soto had 
been persecuted to death by Japanese officers 
in charge of the islands. The investigations 
made by the Japanese Government failed to 
find any substantial grounds for the report. 
Early in 1870 it reached the ears of the for- 


eign representatives that a system of deporta- 
tion of the native Christians had been under- 
taken, and that the inhabitants of an entire 
Christian village were to be dispersed in the 
surrounding country. 

On the 19th of January an interview was 
held in the city of Yeddo between the highest 
Japanese officers of state and the foreign rep- 
resentatives, in which the arrest of the depor- 
tation of Christians was under consideration. 
The result of the interview was a full under- 
standing of the policy of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment in decreeing that native Christians should 
be deported “to labor in the mines and live in 
the forests,” 

Mr. DeLong, United States minister in Ja- 
pan, reported that a distinct and positive avow- 
al was obtained to the effect that the Mikado’s 
government, based upon the Sintoo creed, and 
depending for its perpetuity on the mainte- 
nance of that faith, foresaw in the propagand- 
ism of Christianity the overthrow of its faith 
and the fall of its dynasty. 

The Government, while intrenching itself 
behind the legal shield of an abstract right to 
manage its own internal affairs without inter- 
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position, had no intention of practising cruelty 
in carrying out its policy. 

It further appeared that the habit of propa- 
gandism, in contravention of Japanese law and 
treaty rights, by foreign ‘missionaries, had 
caused the converts to assume contemptuous 
attitudes in relation to the sacred things of 
the Sintoo faith. 

In his dispatch, No. 14, of January 22d, Mr. 
DeLong says: “It is quite clear that, by the 
deportation of over three thousand native 
Christians, the Mikado’s government contem- 
plates the conciliation of the Sintoo priesthood, 
the bigoted country squires, and all those nu- 
merous daimio’s retainers and others in all 
parts of Japan, who are only by their own 
‘quarrels and feuds with their neighbors pre- 
vented from forming and organizing them- 
selves into a great national anti-foreign party, 
which, if it were possible, would be over- 
whelming in its strength and unanimity on 
that basis.” ’ 

The Secretary of State having received Mr. 
DeLong’s account of the efforts of the foreign 
representatives in Japan to obtain a modifica- 
tion of the decrees of deportation, and. having 
considered the disposition of the Japanese 
Government to comply therewith so far as con- 
sistent with its-own security, informed Mr. De 
Long on the 18th of April that his individual 
and codéperative efforts to prevent persecution 
were cordially approved by the Department. 

Mr. Fish says further that these deplorable 
acts of the Japanese Government, however cruel 
and uncalled for, do not seem to have been done 
in violation of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween Japan and the United States. They 
rather appear to have been done in the exer- 
cise of the internal authority which that gov- 
ernment claims to possess over its subjects, 

Until the views of the other treaty powers 
can be ascertained, the Department can give 
you no other instruction than to continue to 
act in the same spirit whenever occasion shall 
call for your interference. 

An expression of the views of the other 
treaty powers haying been invited by the Sec- 
retary of State, it was ascertained that the 
British Government, although desiring to use 
their influence on all occasions in favor of na- 
tive Christians in Japan, would not think it 
advisable to put upon the Mikado such an 
amount. of pressure as might, if successful, 
serve to imperil his position with his subjects 
in general; that it had learned with satisfac- 
‘tion that Mr. Fish had expressed himself en- 
tirely opposed, on grounds both of principle 
and expediency, to the employment of force in 
behalf of Christian converts in Japan. 

The British Government commended to its 
minister in Japan the propriety of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries impressing upon their 
converts the necessity of not setting them- 
selves, upon the strength of their conversion, 
‘in opposition to the law of the empire. Ina 
communication to Lord Lyons, the Earl of 


Clarendon seemed to regard the distribution 


of the converts in nineteen different. localities 
as more calculated to facilitate the propaga- 
tion of Christianity throughout Japan than 
their unmolested residence in their former or 
any one locality. 

He also commended to the French Govern- 
ment the policy of sustaining the. Japanese in 
the interdiction of the propagandism of Chris- 
tianity by Roman Catholic missionaries. 

The views of the British and French Goy- 
ernments, which corresponded with those. of 
this Government, were communicated on the 
18th of June to Mr. DeLong. 

Nort Germany. Protection of North Ger- 
mans in France.—About the middle of July 
France declared war against North Germany, 
and the United States were invited by the 
North-German Government to assume the pro- 
tection of its subjects in France during the con- 
tinuance of. hostilities. Mr. Washburne was 
instructed to ask the assent of the French Govy- 
ernment to this arrangement. This assent 
was freely given. r 

The Swiss minister in France was charged 
with the protection of the subjects of Bavaria 
and Baden, and the Russian minister with that 
of the subjects of Wtirtemberg. 

The French Government. felt called upon, 
shortly after the breaking out of the war, to 
forbid the departure from France of such Ger- 
mans as were subject to military duty in their 
own country. Mr. Washburne endeavored to 
obtain a modification of this determination of 
the Emperor’s Government, and _ protested 
against the doctrine held by the Duke de 
Gramont as to the right of belligerents toward 
enemies’ subjects residing in the belligerent’s 
country. 

Mr. Washburne’s notes received the approy- 
al of the Secretary of State, and are to be 
found on pages 82 and 96 of the Executive 
Document No. 1, third session, Forty-second 
Congress. In the last note of the Duke de 
Gramont to Mr. Washburne, the expulsion of 
all Germans from France is alluded to as a 
possibility of the future. In the middle of Au- 
gust Mr. Washburne was informed by the 
French minister of the Interior that it had 
been determined to order all Germans, in the 
most humane manner, to leave the country. 
A very interesting account of Mr. Washburne’s 
measures to obtain a revocation of the order 


is to be found on pages 99 to 103 of the above-- 


mentioned document, 

The situation of the Germans was aggravated 
by General Trochu’s proclamation of August 
24th, expelling ‘‘useless mouths,” and of Au- 
gust 28th, expelling foreigners. ; 

The necessity of providing some pecuniary 
relief for its distressed subjects was made 
known to the North-German Government. 
By its order a credit was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Washburne to pay the expenses, to the 
frontier, of Germans leaving France. 

On the 2d of September Mr. Washburne in- 
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formed the Secretary of State that the United 
States legation had visaed passports and given 
ew duct for thirty thousand subjects of 
16 North-German Confederation, expelled 
from France, eight thousand of whom had 
been furnished with railroad tickets, and a 
less number with a small amount of money. 
Rights of Neutrals —The principles which 
formed the celebrated declaration of the Oon- 
* of Paris were early in the war accepted 
rance as the rule by which her conduct as 
neutrals would be guided. 
~ The Danish proclamation of neutrality also 
‘announced the adhesion of Denmark to these 
ciples. 
~ The North-German Confederation officially 
communicated to the United States its inten- 
tion of adhering to the principle that private 


q. Bevpetty on the high-seas would be exempt 


m seiztre by Prussian ships without regard 
toreciprocity. The Government of the United 
States was especially gratified by this an- 
nouncement, and on the 22d of July the fol- 
lowing note was addressed by the Secretary 
of State to Baron Gerolt: 


Department or Sratr, } 
Wasurneton, July 22, 1870. 


Sr: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 19th instant communicating to 
this Government the text of a dispatch from Count 
Bismarck, to the effect that private property on the 
Mate seee will be exempt from seizure by the ships 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without regard to 
reciprocity. 

In compliance with the request further contained 
in your note, that communication has been officially 
made public from this Department. 

It is now nearly a century since the United States 
through Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and 
John Adams, their plenipotentiaries, and Prussi 
under the guidance of the great Frederick, entere 
into a treaty of amity and commerce, to be in force 
for ten years from its date, whereby it was 
that, if war should unhappily arise between the two 
parties, ‘‘ all merchant and gira (Aone 
ifferent 
places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
, Yeniences, and comforts of human life more easy to 
be obtained, and more general, should be allowed to 
pass free and unmolested; and that neither of the 
contracting powers should grant or issue any commis- 
sion to any private armed vessels, empowering them 
to take or destroy such trading-vessels, or interrupt 
such commerce,’ 
The Government of the United States receives with 
t pleasure the renewed adherence of a great and 
enlightened German Government to the principle 
temporarily established by the Treaty of iiss, and 
since then advocated by this Government whenever 
opportunity has offered. In 1854, President Pierce 
in his annual message to Congress, said: “ Should 
the leading db of Europe cohcur in proposing, 
as a rule of international law, to exempt private 
oman upon the ocean from seizure by public armed 
e rs, as well as by privateers, the United States 
will readily meet them on that broad ground.” In 
, this Government was"invited to give its adhe- 
sion to the declaration of Paris. Mr. Marcy, the then 

Secretary of State, replied: ‘* The President proposes 

to add to the first proposition in the declaration of the 

Oongress at Paris the following words: ‘And that 

the private property of the subjects or citizens of a 

belligerent on the high-seas shall be exempted from 

seizure by public armed vessels of the other belliger- 
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ent, unless it be contraband, Thus amended, the 
Government of the United States will adopt it, 
together with the other three principles contained in 
that declaration.’ -And n, in 1861, Mr. Seward 
renewed the offer to give the adhesion of the United 
States to the declaration of the Congress of Paris, 
and oxpronea a preference that the same amend- 
ment should be retained, 

Count Bismarck’s dispatch, communicated in your 
letter of the 19th instant, shows that North Germany 
is willing to recognize this ple (even without 
reciprocity) in the war which has now king A 
broken out. between that country and France. » This 
gives reason to hope that the Government and the 
people of the United States may soon be gratified by 
seeing it universally recognized as another restrainin 
and harmo influence imposed by modern civil- 
ization upon the art of war. . 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my very high 
consideration, HAMILTON FISH. 


On the 23d day of August, the President 
found it necessary to issue his proclamation 
enjoining neutrality as to the belligerents in 
the present war. 

French cruisers appearing off the coasts and 
harbors of the United States, apparently with 
a view to abuse their hospitality by making 
such waters subservient to purposes of war, 
the President issued his proclamation on the 
8th of October, defining the rights and obliga- 
tions of the belligerents as to such neutral 
waters. 

Rights of Legation.—After the circumyalla- 
tion of Paris by the Germans, Count Bismarck 
wrote to M. Jules Favre that a courier with the 
dispatches of foreign ministers in Paris would 
be allowed to pass through the lines of the 
besieging army, on the condition that such 
dispatches should be unsealed, subject to the 
inspection of the Prussian authorities, and to 
contain nothing in relation to the war. The 
diplomatic corps in Paris unanimously de- 
termined not to accept the conditions. » 

On the 6th of October the representatives 
of foreign powers in Paris addressed a joint 
note to Count Bismarck, stating that, if the 
condition (viz., to send dispatches unsealed) was 
insisted upon, it would be impossible for the 
diplomatic representatives of neutral states to 
keep up official communications with their 
respective governments. 

Count Bismarck, on the 10th of October, 
made the following reply: 

VERSAILLES, October 10, 1870. 

Se: Ihave had the honor to receive the letter of 
the 6th October, by which the members of the diplo- 
matie corps who still reside in Paris wished to inform 
me that it would be impossible for them to entertain 
official relations with their governments, if the con- 
dition was to be insisted on that only open dispatches 
could be addressed to them. ,When the refusal of an 
armistice by the French Government rendered the 
continuation of the siege of Paris inevitable, the 
Government of the King, at his own instance, noti- 
fied the agents of the neutral powers accredited to 
Berlin, by a circular note of the 26th September, 
from the Sec of State, M. Von Thile, that lib- 
erty of relations with Paris existed only so far as per- 
mitted by military events. 

The same day I received, at Ferri¢res, the com- 
munication of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of the national defence, informing me of 
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the desire expressed by the diplomatic corps to send 
a courier each week with the dispatches for their 
governments. I did not hesitate, in accordance with 
the rules established by international law, to give 
the answer dictated to me by the exigencies of the 
military situation. It has seemed proper to the men 
actually in power to establish the seat of their 
overnment in the interior of the fortifications of 

aris, and to choose this city and its environs for the 
‘ scene of war. If the members of the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the preceding government have 
decided to share, with the Government of national 
defence, inconveniences inseparable from a stay in a 
besieged fortress, the responsibility for it does not 
rest with the Government of the King. 

Whatever may be our confidence that the sub- 
seribers to the letter of the 6th October will submit 
personally, in the communications addressed to their 

overnments, to the obligations which their presence 
in a strongly-besieged place may impose on diplo- 
matic agents, in accordance with the rules of war, we 
must not the less take into consideration the fact that 
the importance of certain facts in a military point of 
view might escape them. It is evident, besides, that 
they could not offer to us the same guarantee for the 
messengers whom they are to employ, and whom we 
shall be obliged to,allow to pass our lines, <A state 
of things has been produced in Paris no analogous 
precedent to which is offered by modern history, 
viewed from the stand-point of international law. 

A government, at war with a power which has not 
yet recognized it, is shut up in a besieged fortress, 
and sees itself surrounded by a party of diplomatiats’ 
who had been accredited to a government for which 
the Government of the national defence has been sub- 
stituted. In presence of so irregular a situation, it 
will be difficult to establish, on the basis of the law 
of nations, rules which would be incontestable from 
all points of view. 

I believe myself entitled to hope that your Excel- 
lency will comprehend the justice of these observa- 
tions, and will appreciate the considerations which, 
to my lively regret, prevent me from givin assent to 
the desire expressed in your letter of the 6th October. 
Besides, if the subscribers cannot admit the justice of 
this denial, the governments which they have rep- 
resented at Paris, and whom I shall, without delay. 
make acquainted with the correspondence exchanged 
between us, will put themselves in communication 
with the Government of the King, in order to examine 
the questions of the laws of nations, which are at- 
tached to the abnormal condition which events and 
the measures of the Government of the national de- 
fence have created in Paris. 

I have the honor, etc., BISMARCK, 

The Secretary of State, in receiving informa- 
tion of what had occurred, on the 11th of No- 
vember addressed the following dispatch to 
Mr. Bancroft: 

DeprarTMENT oF SrarTe, } 
Wasuineton, November 11, 1870. 

Sim: The refusal of the German authorities at the 
investment of Paris to allow the United States minis- 
ter there to send a messenger to London with a 
pouch, with dispatches from his legation, unless the 
contents of the pouch should be unsealed, must be 
regarded as an uncourteous proceeding, which cannot 
be acquiesced in by this Government. Blockade by 
both sea and land is a military measure for the re- 
duction of an enemy’s fortress, i preventing the 
access of relief from without, and by compelling the 
troops and inhabitants to surrender for want of sup- 
plies. When, however, the blockaded fortress hap- 

ens to be the capital of the country where the 
iplomatic representative of a neutral state resides, 
has the blockading force a right to cut him off from 
all intercourse by letter with the outer world, and 
even with his own government? No such right is 
either expressly recognized by public law, or is even 
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alluded to in any treatise on the subject. The right 
of legation, however, is fully acknowledged, and, as 
incident to that right the privilege of sending and 
receiving messages, This privilege is acknowledged 
in unqualified terms. There is no exception or reser- 
vation looking to the possibility of blockade of a 
capital by a hostile force. Although such blockades 
are not of frequent oceurrence, their liability to 
happen must have presented itself to the minds of 
the writers on public law, and, if they had supposed 
that the right of sending messengers was merged in 
or subordinate to the poigared rights of the assail- 
ant, they certainly would have said so. Indeed, the 
rights of legation under such circumstances must be 
regarded as paramount to any belligerent right. 
They ought not to be questioned or curtailed, unless 
the attacking pay, has good reason to believe that 
they will be abused, or unless some military neces- 
sity, which upon proper statement must be regardea 
as obvious, shall require the curtailment. 

The condition upon which the sending of mes- 
sengers was offered was humiliating, and could not 
be accepted by any diplomatic agent with any self- 
respect. Correspondence between those officers and 
their governments is always more or less confiden- 
tial, and it is unreasonable to suppose that its in- 
spection by the blockading force should be permitted. 
Indeed, the requirement of such a condition must be 
regarded as tantamount to an imputation both eR 
the integrity of the minister and the neutrality of his 
government, 

You will consequently remonstrate against the ex- 
ercise of authority adverted to, as being contrary to 
that paramount right of legation which every inde- 
pendent nation ought to enjoy, and in which all are 
equally interested. 

russia has heretofore been a leading champion of 
the rights of neutrals on the ocean. She has, eyen 
during the existing war, made acknowledged sacri- 
fices to her faith and consistency in that respect. 
The course of her arms. on land does not seem to 
warrant or require any enforcement of extreme bel- 
ligerent claims in that quarter as against neutrals. 

An analogous gihbe of legation was upon sev- 
eral occasions successfully asserted by this Govern- 
ment, during the late war between Brazil and her 
allies on the one side, and Paraguay on the other. 
Mr. Washburn, the United States minister to Para- 

uay, applied for a permit to take him through the 

ostile lines to Asuncion, his destination, The ap- 
plication, though at first rejected, was ultimately 

anted. Application was subsequently made for leave 
or Genera MoMahon, his successor, to pass the same 
lines, and for the vessel which carried him to bring 
back Mr. Washburn. This, also, though at first re-, 
fused, was ultimately granted. There is reason to 
believe that the course taken by this Government on 
those occasions was approved by other governments. 
It is probable that other governments would also 
sanction the claim of the United States in this case. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


On the 21st of the same month a note on the 
same subject was addressed to Baron Gerolt by 
the Secretary of State. 


Mr. Fish to Baron Gerolt. 


DrparTMENT OF STATE, } 
Wasuineton, Vovember 21, 1870. 

Sir: The undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United. States, duly received the note of the 4th 
instant, with the accompanying documents, addressed 
to him by Baron Gerolt, envoy extraordina and 
minister plenipotentiary of the North-German Union, 
relative to intercourse between the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Paris of the governments of neutral 
states and their respective governments. In that 
communication it is assumed that, Paris being in a 
state of siege by the German forces, the latter have a 
belligerent right, under the public law, to cut off all 


a 


intercourse between the diplomatic representatives 
Sets and their governments at 
u such intercourse should be allowed at all, 
besieging foree may prescribe the conditions 
ypon which it shall be permitted, The right seems 
further to be claimed upon the alleged impropriety 
lomatic — continuing to reside in a be- 

ed city which contains persons in authority 
ereto has not been recognized by the 


just and necessary belligerent rights of the 
ading force, cannot acquiesce in the pretension 
; on behalf of that force. It is true that, when 
uch a force invests a fortified place with a view to 
ts reduction, one of the means usually relied upon 
for that purpose is, the interruption of ordinary com- 
munication by messengers or by letters. This is 
wledged to be not only a belligerent right, but 
one incident to the actual ee phenit, fat over the 
enemy’s territory occupied by the assailant adjacent 
to the blockaded place. Paris, however, is the capi- 
- of France. There the diplomatic representatives 
of neutral states had their official residence prior to 
the investment. If they think proper to stay there 
while it lasts, they must expect to put up with the 
inconveniences necessarily incident to their choice. 
Among these, however, the stopping of communica- 
tion with their governments cannot be recognized. 
The right of embassy to a belligerent state ‘is one 
which it is both the duty and the interest of its ene- 
mies to acknowledge, and to permit the exercise of, in 
every usual or Pesgee way. If this right should be 
denied or unduly curtailed, wars might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, and general peace would be im- 
practicable, 

The privilege of embassy necessarily carries with 
it that of employing messengers between the embassy 
and its government. This is a privilege universally 
recognized by publicists. There is no exception or 
reservation made for the case of an embassy havin. 
its abode in a blockaded place. Indeed, the denial 
of the right of correspondence between a diplomatic 
agent in such a place and his govetnment seems 
tantamount to insisting that he cannot elect to be a 
neutral, but must be regarded as an adversary if he 
continues to stay there, especially when the legiti- 
macy of the authority of those directing the resistance 
is denied by the other assailant. 

The opposite course, which it has suited the con- 
venience of some neutral government to adopt, is 
obviously liable to be construed, pay at. least, the 
oceasion of withholding the privilege of correspond- 
ence, Should this be a correct view of the case, no 
independent state, claiming to be a free agent in all 
things, could in self-respect pryuioane ina proceeding 
actuated by such a motive. The undersigned does 
not charge the Government of the North-German 
Union with being so actuated, but deems himself 
warranted in thus referring to the point, as it is ad- 
verted to by the representative of that Government 
both at Berlin and before Paris. 

The undersigned is consequently directed to claim 
that the right of correspondence Detweeh the repre- 
sentatives of neutral powers at Paris and their goy- 
ernments is a right sanctioned by public law which 
cannot justly be withheld without ass g other 
reasons therefor than those which have hitherto been 
advanced. The burden of a proof of the sufficiency 
of those reasons, in furtherance of the belligerent 
nm of the assailant, must be borne by him, 

_ While, however, the undersigned is directed to 
claim the right as due to all neutrals, he will not omit 
to acknowledge the partial exception made in favor 
<4 the minister of the United States for the reasons 


‘The undersigned avails himself of this ogeasion to 
renew to Baron Gerolt the assurance of his very high 
consideration, HAMILTON H. 
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Lately it is understood that the matter, so 
far as the United States are concerned, has 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

The United States Government have had oc- 
casion to remonstrate with the Government of 
Pern for the attempted detention by legal pro- 
cess of W. D. Farrand, bearer of dispatches 
from the legation of the United States. be 
the representation of Mr. Hovey, the United 
States minister, Mr. Farrand was released, and 
allowed to proceed on his way. The Peruvian 
Government contended that there were cir- 
cumstances in the case which rendered the 
claim of Mr. Farrand to the privileges of his 
character as bearer of dispatches questionable. 

The views of the United States are expressed 
in the following dispatch of Mr. Fish to Mr. 
Brent, of the 19th of October last: 


Department or Starz, 
Wasuineton, October 19, 1870. 

Sm: The question which arose between General 
Hovey and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru, 
relative to the right of that government to obstruct 
the 1 peri of Colonel Farrand, who had been ap- 
pointed a bearer of dispatches by the general, seems 
to be of too much general importance to be left un- 
noticed by this Department. It is of no moment in 
the particular case, as the Peruvian Government ulti- 
mately connived at Colonel Farrand’s departure. 

The oocasion for the colonel’s employment in the 
character adverted to was the conclusion of two 
treaties between the United States and Peru, which 
were pigned on the 6th and 12th of last month. 
General Hovey’s instructions re zed his right to 
make such an appointment in such a contingency. 
The appointment was made accordingly on the 12th 
of September, and Colonel Farrand’s passport in his 
official character issued to him on that day without 
any information to General Hovey that any branch 
of the Peruvian Government or any person objected 
to the colonel’s discharging the duties of his trust. 
It seems, however, that subsequently, but before the 
colonel could start on his errand, a person clai 
to be a creditor of his sued out judicial process for- 
bidding him to leave Peru. General Hovey promptly 
complained of this proceeding as contrary to inter- 
national law relative to the immunities of couriers, 
as set forth in Wheaton’s treatise on that subject. 
The minister, in his reply, while popsiaeteinps oe. | the 
authority of Wheaton, endeavors to restrict the privi- 
lege of couriers as there declared to those appointed 
by a government to its legations abroad, and en- 
larges upon the inconveniences which the more ex- 
tensive enjoyment of such immunities would lead to. 
It is true that no abuse of the privilege in this case 
is alleged, but its existence is impliedly, at least, 
denied, This denial, however, has no support from 
Wheaton, or from any other writer on that branch 
of publiclaw. If the Peruvian minister supposed 
that he had any reason to hesitate in acknow Ap te 
the unqualified character of the rule laid down b 
Wheaton, the plain and unequivocal terms in whi 
Calvo speaks upon. this point may be enough to re- 
move any such hesitation. The work of this author 
on international law was published in Spanish at 
Paris, in 1868. It is remarkable as embracing every 
thing illustrative of the subject up to the time of its 
Paar and its clearness and precision are at 
east equal to its fulness. At paragraph 240, on 
page 350 of the first volyme, may be found the words 
of which the following is a translation: 


The inviolability which public ministers enjoy has also 
been extended to the messengers and couriers of the 
embassies and to those who proceed to them with official 
dispatches, and as a general rule to all who discharge, a8 


cases may arise, any commission for those embassies. 
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This, it seems, should be conclusive of the ques- 
tion. If General Hovey had been aware that Colonel 
Farrand was justly liable to arrest, and had wilfully 
appointed him a bearer of dispatches to screen him 
therefrom, this would have been sufficient cause of 
complaint on the part of the Peruvian Government, 
and perhaps of censure of its minister by this Gov- 
ernment. Even this knowledge on the part of the 
general, however, would not, it is conceived, have 
impaired the immunity of his courier under the pub- 
lie law. If alleged delinquencies or pretended claims 
are trumped up against persons appointed or about 
to be appointed couriers in foreign countries to pre- 
vent them from starting, the immunity mie 
to them by public law may at any time be annihi- 
lated by an envious or malicious person. This is a 
result to be deplored and guarded against. by all 
bbl sein ‘by the Government of Peru as well as 

y the Government of the United States. 


Spanish Amertoa. Commercial Relations 
with Spanish America,—The Secretary of State, 
in a report, dated July 14, 1870, and addressed 
to the United States Senate, in reply to their 
resolution directing the President to institute 
an inquiry into the present condition of the 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Spanish America, reviews the growth of 
the United States in population and territory, 
and its relations both with Europe and South 
and Central America. After tracing the rise 


of the republics of South America, and the’ 


failure of the Panama Congress, the Secretary 
of State says: 


It will not be ipso pester after the foregoing 
sketch to say, with entire consideration for the sov- 
ereignty and national pride of the Spanish-American 
republics, that the United States, by the priority of 
their independence, by the stability of their institu- 
tions, by the regard of their people for the forms of 
law, by their resources as a government, by their 
naval power, by their commercial enterprise, by the 
attractions which they offer to European immigra- 
tion, by the prodigious internal development of their 
resources and wealth, and by the intellectual life of 
their population, occupy of necessity a prominent 
position on this continent which they neither can 
nor should abdicate, which entitles them to a lead- 
ing voice, and which imposes upon them duties of 

icht and of honor regarding American questions, 
whether those questions affect emancipated colonies, 
or colonies still subject to European dominion. 


After reviewing the causes which have tem- 
porarily interrupted the commerce of the 
United States with the West Indies, and espe- 
cially the Spanish islands, the Secretary says: 


With none of the other Spanish-American states 
in North and South America are our commercial re- 
lations what they should be. Our total imports in 
the year ending June 30,1869, from these countries, 
were less than $25,000,000 (or not one-half the 
amount from Cuba alone), and our exports for the 
same time to them were only $17,850,313; and yet 
these countries have an aggregate population nearly 
or quite as great as that of the United States; they 
have i ae forms of government, and they pro- 
fess to be, and probably really are, in political sym- 
pathy with us. * * * 

It appears that, notwithstanding the greater dis- 
tance which the commerce has to travel in coming to 
and from Great Britain, notwithstanding the political 
sympathy which ought naturally to exist between 
republics, notwithstanding the American idea which 
has been so peice and’ so constantly put for- 
ward by the Government of the United States, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged skill of American 


manufactures, notwithstanding the ready markets 
which the great cities of the United States afford for 
the consumption of tropical productions, the inhab- 
itants of the Spanish-American continent consume 
of the products of Great Britain more than twice the 

uantity they take of the products of the United 

tates, and that they sell to us only three-fifths of 
the amount they sell to Great Britain, * * * 

That their commerce with the United States is not 
large may be partially explained by the fact that 
these states have been subject to many successive 
revolutions since the failure of the Congress of Pana- 
ma. These revolutions not only exhaust their re- 
sources and burden them with debt, but they check 
immigration, prevent the flow of foreign capital into 
the country, and stop the enterprise which needs a 
stable government for its development, * * * 

These suggestions are, however, applicable to the 
British commerce as well as to our own, and they do 
not explain why we, with the natural advantages in 
our favor, fall so far behind. The Isthmus of Pana- 
ma is the common point where the commerce of the 
western coasts of Mexico and South America meets. 
When it arrives there, why should it seek Liverpool 
and London rather than New York? : 

The political causes which have operated to divert 
this commerce from us the Secretary of State has en- 
deavored to explain. A favorable time has now come 
for removing them—for laying the foundation of an 
American policy which shall bind in closer union the 
American republics. Let them understand thatthe 
United States do not covet their territories ; that our 
only desire is to see them peaceful, with free and 
stable governments, increasing in wealth and popu- 
lation, and developing in the lines in which their 
own traditions, customs, habits, laws, and modes of 
thought, will naturally take them. Let them feel 
that, as in 1826, so now, this Government is ready to 
aid them to the full extent of its constitutional 
passe in any steps which they may take for their 

etter protection against anarchy. Letthem be con- 
vineed that the United States is prepared, in good 
faith and without ulterior purposes, to join them in 
the development of a peaceful American commercial 
policy, that may in time include this continent and 
the West-Indian islands, Let this be comprehend- 
ed, and there will be no political reason why we may 
not ‘‘ secure to the United States that proportionate 
share of the trade of this continent to which their 
close relations of geographical contiguity and politi- 
cal friendship with the states of America justly 
entitle them.”’ ' 

Copies of the report, with a request for in- 
formation, were sent to the consular and dip- 
lomatic officers of the United States in South 
America. The replies of some of these officers 
have been printed in Executive Document one, 
third session, Forty-first Congress. They are 
very interesting and important explanatory 
statements of the reasons for the present con- 
dition of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Spanish America. 

Spar. ood Offices of the United States,— 
Under the head ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence ” 
in the last AnnuaL CycLopapia, page 222, it 
is inadvertently stated (with reference to the 
correspondence relative to the tender of good 
offices of the United States in the difficulties 
between Spain and Cuba) that, the tender hav- 
ing been declined, the note was withdrawn, 
in conformity with diplomatic usage. The 
facts in the case are as follows: On the 28th 
of September, 1869, General Sickles informed 
Sefior Silvela, the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that “the undersigned, in conformity 
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. with his instructions, withdraws the offer of 
the good offices of the President of the United 
States, heretofore communicated to the goy- 
ernment of his Highness the Regent; and, 
while botti nations will reserve their full lib- 

‘of action, if the occasion shall hereafter 

‘when the United States may contribute 

their friendly codperation to the settlement 

f the questions at issue in Cuba, the under- 

ed is instructed to state that the President 

be happy to assist in promoting a result 

0 conducive to the interests of Spain and of 
America.” 

The Spanish Government, in its reply to 
General Sickles, stated that the withdrawal 
of the tender of good offices included the note 
of the 30th of September communicating them. 
As this statement was not warranted by the 
facts, and was incorrect in every particular, 
General Sickles insisted that it should be omit- 
ted. This the Spanish Government unwilling- 
ly assented to, and the note remained in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the United 
States. 

Indemnity Claims of United States Citizens 
against Spain.—Five different groups of proc- 
lamations have been promulgated by the su- 
perior political authority in Cuba, interfering 
in their effects with the rights and property 
of American citizens in the island. They re- 
late to the mode of warfare to be adopted by 
the Spanish troops, the alienation of property, 
to embargoes, to trials by courts-martial, and 


to the maritime jurisdiction of Spain. The 
United States Government protested against 


the severe and unnecessary measures, and pre- 
dicted that their operation would be fraught 
with injury to American interests. The ap- 
prehensions of the Government were soon 
verified. On the 9th of June there were thir- 
teen United States citizens whose property had 
been embargoed, fifteen citizens who had been 
imprisoned incomunicado, and fifteen who had 
been arrested and imprisoned by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba, without sufficient cause, 
and without opportunity of trial or defence. 
The Secretary of State, deeming the time a 
favorable one for bringing these several in- 
stances of the improper exercise of authority 
to the notice of the Spanish Government, and 
of announcing his determination to demand 
indemnification therefor, under the direction 
of the President, addressed a note upon the 
subject to Mr. Roberts, the Spanish minister. 
Mr. Fish to Mr. Lopes Roberts. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuinaton, June 9, 1870. 

The undersigned is directed by the President to 
invite the earnest attention of Don Mauricio Lopez 
Roberts, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Spain, to the irregular and arbitrary man- 
ner in which the persons and properties of citizens 
of the United States are taken and held by the Span- 
ish authorities in the Island of Cuba. 

When Count Valmaseda in April of last year issued 
a Beas a ai declaring that every man from the age 
of fifteen years upward, found away from his habita- 
tion and not proving a sufficient motive therefor 
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would be shot; that every habitation unoccupied 
would be burned; and that every house not mar. 
white flag should be reduced to ashes, it became the 
duty of the undersi to convey to Mr, Lopez Ro- 
berta the protest of the President against such a mode 
of warfare request the authorities in 
Cuba would take steps that no person having the 
right to cluim the protection of the Government of the 

nited States should be sacrificed or injured in the 
conduct of hostilities on that basis. 

» When, again, about the same time, it came to the 
knowledge of this Government that the Captain-Gen- 
eral of Cuba had, on the Ist day of April, 1869, is- 
sued a proclamation which virtually for the 
alienation of property in the island, except with the 
revision and assent of certain officials named in the 
decree, and which declared null and void all sales 
made without such revision and assent, the President 
again the undersigned to say that he viewed 
with regret such sweeping interference with the 
rights of individuals to alienate or dispose of their 
property, and that he hoped that steps would be 
speedily taken to modify that decree so that it should 
not be applicable to the property of citizens of the 
United States, and so that disputes and complaints, 
that could not fail to arise if its execution should be 
attempted as to such Ft might be prevented. 

When, seventeen days later, a decree was issued 
creating an administrative council forthe custody and 
management of embargoed property ; and when three 
days afterward the Captain-General issued a circular 
extending the previous em to the property of 
all persons, either within or without the island, who 
might take part in the insurrection, whether with 
arms in their hands or aiding it with arms, munitions, 
money, or articles of subsistence, this Government 
confidently expected that the Cabinet of Madrid and 
the authorities of Spain in the Island of Cuba would 
regard the then recent expressions of its wishes, and 
would not willingly permit the rights of citizens of 
the United States to be interfered with or their prop- 
erties to be sequestrated without the forms of law to 
which meni? entitled. 

When the President directed the undersigned to 
invite attention to the possibility that the laws and 
decrees which had been promulgated in Cuba might 
lead to an infraction of the treaties between Spain 
and the United States, he was not unmindful of the 
disorganized condition of society in parts of that isl- 
and, nor of the difficulties which attended the en- 
forcement of the authority of Spain. On the con- 
trary, he was induced to make suc  ieereamggear by 
a desire to avoid increasing those difficulties, and to 

revent further complications so far as the act of this 

overnment could do so. 

The seventh article of the Treaty of 1795 between 
the United States and Spain provides— 

That the lage or citizens of each of the contracting 
parties, their vessels or effects, shall not be liable to any 

or detention on the part of the other for any 
military expedition or other public or private purpose 
whatever ; and in all cases of seizure, detention, or arrest 
for debts contracted, or offences committed, by any citi- 
zen or subject of the one oped within the jurisdiction of 
the other, the same shall be made and prosecuted by or- 
der and authority of law only, and according to the - 
lar course of procesdings usualin such cases, The citi- 
zens and subjects of both parties shall be allowed to em- 
loy such advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and 
rs as they may see lly te in all their affairs, and 
in all trials at law in which they may be concerned, be- 
fore the tribunals of the other party; and such agents 
shall have free access to be present at the proceedings in 
such causes, and at the takings of all examinations and 
evidence, which may be exhibited in the said trials. 


It is with great regret that the Government of the 
United States feels itself forced to say that it is in- 
formed that the provisions of this article of the Trea 
of 1795 have not been kept in mind by the authori- 
ties in Cuba during the present s le. “It appear 
to-the President that the sweeping decrees of April, 
1869, have been put in operation against the proper 
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ties of citizens of the United States in violation of the 
treaty agreement that such property should not be 
subject to embargo or detention for any public or pri- 
vate purpose whatever. ; 

Enclosed is a list of the citizens of the United 
States who, up to this date, have presented to this 
Government complaints of such embargo or detention 
of their property. 

The decree of embargoes is of itself an extraor- 
dinary exercise of supreme power, outside of the 
ordinary and regular course of legal or judicial pro- 
ceedings, and, even if properly exercised with respect 
to the subjects of Spain and their properties, appears 
to be in contravention of the rights secured by treat; 
to the citizens of the United States ; and the proceed- 
ings under the decree against the properties of citizens 
of the United States have not, as is understood, been 
prosecuted by order and authority of laws only, but 
in the exercise of the extraordinary functions vested 
in or exercised for the occasion by the supreme polit- 
ical authority of the island, and have been arbitrary 
and unusual, and without the safeguards to personal 
rights and rights of property which ordinarily aecom- 
pany legal proceedings and which the seventh article 
of the treaty guarantees. 

It is understood that the citizens of the United 
States whose properties have been thus taken forcibl 
from them have not been allowed to employ such ait 
voeates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and factors, as 
they might judge proper; on the contrary, as this 
Government is informed, their properties have been 
taken from them without notice, and advocates, so- 
licitors, notaries, agents, or factors, have not been 
allowed to interpose in their behalf. It is further 
understood that the names of parties whose properties 
are thus embargoed are from time to time published 
and their properties thereafter immediately seized, 
without opportunity to them or their agents to be 
present at any proceedings in regard thereto, or at 
the taking of examination or evidence. 

In many instances these proceedings have been 
taken against the properties of citizens of the United 
States, who were not at the time, and who have not 
during the continuance of disturbances on the Island 
of Cuba been, within the jurisdiction of Spain. It is 
notorious that by going to the Island of Cuba, after 
the official denunciation of their alleged conduct, they 
would subject themselves to arbitrary arrest and pos- 
sibly summary military trial, if not to the uncon- 
trolled violence of popular prejudice. 

The undersigned has also received representations 
from several citizens of the United States complaining 
of arbitrary arrest, and of close incarceration without 
permission to communicate with their friends, or 
with advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and fac- 
tors, as they might judge proper. In some of these 
eases the parties have been released ; in others they 
are understood to be still held in custody. 

The undersigned has the honor to enclose a list of 
the citizens of the United States who up to this date 
have presented to this Government complaints of such 
arrest and detention. , 

In some cases, also, such arrests have been fol- 
lowed by military trial without the opportunity of 
access to advocates or solicitors, or of communication 
with witnesses, and without those personal rights 
and legal protections which the accused should have 
enjoyed; and such summary trials, when ending in 
conviction, have been followed by summary execu- 
tion. Such cases, so far as they have*come to the 
knowledge of the undersigned, are included in the 
list herewith transmitted. 

What has been already done in this respect is un- 
happily past recall, and leaves to the United States a 
claim against Spain for the amount of the injuries 
that their citizens have suffered by reason of these 
several violations of the Treaty of 1795—a claim which 
the undefsigned presents on behalf of his govern- 
ment with the confident hope that the Government 
of Spain, recognizing its justice, and making some 


proper and suitable provision for ascertaining the 
amount which should rightfully come to each claim- 
ant, will also order the immediate restoration to the 
citizens of the United States of their properties 
which have been thus embargoed, and the release of 
those citizens of the United States thus held, or their 
immediate trial under the guarantees and with the 
rights accorded by the treaty, 

As to the future, it is confidently expected that 
steps will be taken to insure against further viola- 
tions of the treaty. The high sense of honor for 
which Spain is proverbial will (the President feels 
assured) prompt her to take vigorous steps to secure 
to citizens of the United States within Spanish do- 
minions the full measure of the rights accorded to 
them by the Treaty of 1795. 

The extraordinary terre as to affairs in Cuba 
which were conferred upon Mr. Lopez Roberts by 
his government, and which were communicated to 
the undersigned on the 12th day of Angoss last, are 
understood by the Government of the United States 
to be broad enough to authorize him to arrest these in- 
fractions of the rights secured by the treaty, and to 
obtain the restoration of the properties. If, however, 
such is not the case, the undersigned then takes the 
liberty to ask Mr. Lopez Roberts to advise him of such 
absence of power, in order that instructions may be 
given to the minister of the United States at Madrid. 

In closing this note, the undersigned must ex- 
penpals reserve to the Government of the United 

tates the right to restate its grievances on these 
points, as new facts may come to its knowledge show- 
ing further and other injuries to the properties of 
citizens of the United States from like causes. 

The undersi, 
renew to Mr. Lopez Roberts the assurances of his 
highest. consideration. ILTON FISH. 

efor Don Mauricio Lorzz Roserts, etc. 


Mr. Lopez Roberts to Mr. Fish. 


Wasutnerton, June 24, 1870.-—(Received June 25. 
The honorable Secretary of State of the Unite 
States was pleased to address, on the 9th instant, a 
note to the undersigned, inquiring whether the pow- 
ers, with which he stated in his communication of 
August 12, 1869, that he had. been invested, were or 
were not sufliciently ample to authorize him to inter- 
fere in cases of seizure of property and of arrests of 
citizens of the United States, which are declared by 
the Hon, Hamilton Fish to have been made in the 
Island of Cuba in a manner contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the treaties existing between the United 
States and Spain, the Federal Government proposing 
in ease that the undersigned is not in possession of 
the powers referred to, to send the necessary instruc- 
tions to its representative at Madrid, Gencral Sickles. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform the hon- 
orable Secretary of State that, in view of the favorable 
situation in which the Island of Cuba now is, the 
agree of his highness the Regent of the king- 

om no longer deems it necessary to continue the 
powers which were granted to him at the time afore- 
said, and which are mentioned by the honorable 
Secretary of State in his note, wy 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to the honorable Secretary of State the assur- 
ances of his highest consideration, 

MAURICIO LOPEZ ROBERTS. 

Hon, Szcrrtary or Srare of the United States, ete. 


Mr, Fish to General Sickles, 
DrparTMENT oF STATE, ; 
Wasuineton, June 24, 1870. 
Genera: Enclosed you will find a copy of a note 
addressed to Mr. Lopez Roberts, on the 9th instant, 
relative to the claims of citizens of the United States 
against Spain, growing out of summary arrests and 
imprisonments, military executions, arbitrary embar- 
goes of property, and other acts done by the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba to the persons and properties of 


ed avails himself of this occasion to : 


Se) ee ress 


citizens of the United States, in violation of the pro- 


of the y of 1795 between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of Spain. 
You will also find a further communication on the 


=~ Department subsequent to the transmission of 
note of the 9th instant. 


tioned in the former of these notes had previously 
! ae Se subject of instruction to the consul-general 
United States at Havana, to be brought to the 
’ tion of the authorities of the Island of Cuba, and 
of demand for redress. 
- You will observe that these notes were sent to Mr, 
Lopez Roberts under the supposition that the ex- 
rdinary powers as to Cuba, which were conferred 
upon him by his government last year, were still 
vested in him, and that they were broad enough to 
‘authorize him to arrest these infractions of the rights 
secured by the treaty, and to obtain the restoration 
of their properties to the citizens of the United States. 
I am informed, however, by Mr. Roberts that these 


io. are no longer efficient, and that he can do - 


othing in the premises. 

I have, therefore, to instruct you to bring this 
whole subject to the notice of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and to say that the President hopes that imme- 
diate steps will be taken for the release of all the 
citizens of the United States who may be held in cus- 
tody in Cuba in violation of the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1795, or for the immediate trial under guar- 
antees, and with the rights secured by the treaty. 

You are also instructed to ask for the restoration to 
the citizens of the United States of their properties 
and estates, so far as the same have been arbitrarily 
embargoed in violation of the provisions of the treaty. 

You will also endeavor to secure some mode for 
the early and equitable indemnification and satisfac- 
tion, to the several parties whose rights have been 
violated, of the amounts which should rightfully 
come to each claimant for the illegal detention of his 
property or his person. You will say that this sug- 
gestion is made in the interest of peace, of justice 
and of good-will, in order to secure a measure o 

s in each ease, which shall be just as between 
the two governments. 

You will also say that it is extremely desirable to 
have the investigation conducted in this country. It 
cannot be done in Spain without subjecting the claim- 
ants to unnece expense. It cannot be done in 
Cuba at present without rn many of them to 

ct 


personal r. In this connection I must again, 
‘on behalf of this government, express, in the interest 
of -will and the continued good understanding 


which we desire to maintain with Spain, the stron 
desire of the President that the government at Madri 
will confer fresh powers upon Mr. Lopez Roberts (or 
upon such other person on this side of the Atlantic 


as may be selected for that purpose) to arrange all 


such questions with this government. 

The Spanish authorities in Cuba seem to be clothed 
with absolute power for the commission of such acts 
as are now complained of, but, when redress is sought, 
we are referred tothe distant Cabinet at Madrid’ 
where it is often found necessary to refer again to 
Cuba for information, and the case is thus suspended 
and 5 aon to the grievous injury of the parties and 
at the hazard of irritation from the delay, of which 
the necessity is not apparent to the impatient suffer- 
ers or to the public. 

The Presi 


as 
well as to her own traditional sense of justice, that 
her sovereignty shall not be used for the a ret 
ou will 

urge 


ent 
may suggest. 
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The fifth ronp of decrees relates to the 
maritime jurisdiction of Spain. 

The first, dated March of 1869, and promul- 
gated by Domingo Dulce, declares the disposi- 
tion of the political authorities in Ouba to 
treat the crews of suspected vessels captured 
in the vicinity of the island as pirates, and 
further provides for the immediate execution 
of all persons so captured. 

The cruel murder of Speakman and Wyeth 
was one of the lamentable results of this bar- 
barous decreee. 

In the second decree, dated July 7, 1869, 
Captain-General de Rodas finds it convenient 
to unite and amplify several previous disposi- 
tions, and among others that of the 24th of 
March above described : 


[Translation.] 


FIRST SECTION—-GENERAL SUPERIOR OF FICES—SUPERIOR 
POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF CUBA. 


Havana, July 7, 1869. 

The custody and vigilance of the coasts of this 
island, adjacent keys, and territorial waters, being 
of the utmost importance in order to put an end to 
the parties of insurgents, which have been sustained 
by exterior aid, determined to give a vigorous im- 
pulse to their prosecution, and in order to explain 
certain doubts which have occurred to our cruisers as 
to the agers interpretation of the decrees pub- 
lished this superior political government under 
date of the 9th of November, 1868, and 18th and 26th 
of February, and 24th of March, of the present year, I 
have determined to unite and amplify in this all of 
the said dispositions, which therefore remain substi- 
tuted by the present, and, making use of the faculties 
with which I am invested by the government of the 
nation, I decree: 

AnrricLe 1. There shall continue closed to import 
and export trade, as well for vessels in foreign com- 
merce as also those in the coasti -trade, all the 
pe situated from Cayo Bahia de Cadiz to Panta 

ayso, on the north, and from Punta Mayso to Cien- 
fuegos, on the south, with the exception of those of 
Sagua le Grande, Caibarien, Nuevitas, Gibara, Bara- 
coa, Guantanamo, Santi de Cuba, Manzanillo, 
Santa Cruz, Zara, Casildo, or Trinidad, and Cienfue- 
gos, in which there are established custom-houses or 
collection-offices. 

Those who attempt to enter the closed ports or to 
hold communication with the coast shall be pursued, 
and, on being apprehended, prosecuted as infractors 
of the laws. 

Arr, 2. In accordance with the same there shell 
also be prosecuted vessels carrying powder, arms, or 
military worn ee 

Arr, 8, The transportation of individuals for the 
service of the insurrection is much more grave 
that of contraband, and will be considered as an act de- 
cidedly hostile, being proceeded against in such case 
as an enemy, the vessel and its crew. 

Ant. 4. If the individuals to which the preceding 
article refers come armed, they will afford proof in 
fact of their intentions, and will be tried as pirates 
the same as the crew of the vessel. : 

Arr. 5. There shall also be held to be pirates, in 
conformity with law, vessels which may be seized 
bearing a flag not recognized, whether the same be 
armed or not as vessels-of-war.’ 

. the high-seas contiguous to those of 
this island the cruisers shall confine themselves to 
exercise over such vessels as may be denounced, or 
those that by their proceedings excite suspicion, the 
rights stip d in the treaty signed by Spain with 
the United States in 1795, with Great Britain in 1835, 
and with other nations subsequently ; and if in the 
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exercise of these rights vessels should be found rec- 
ognized as enemies of the integrity of the territory, 
they shall be brought into port for the corresponding 


legal investigation and trial. 
CABALLERO. DE. RODAS. 


The United States Government regarded this 
decree as declaring the assumption of powers 
and rights over the trade and commerce of 
other peoples, as inconsistent with a state 
of peace, and to which they could allow their 
vessels to be subject only when Spain should 
avow herself to be in a state of war, or should 
be manifestly exercising the rights conceded 
only to belligerents in the time of war (Mr. 
Fish to Mr. Roberts, July 16, 1869). 

In view of this announcement, the third de- 
cree is found to be a modification of that of 


the 7th instant, the sixth article being rescind-. 


ed. This modification was promulgated on 
the 18th of July, 1869, by Captain-General de 
Rodas. 

Speakman and Wyeth.—As before men- 
tioned, by the decree of March 24, 1869, the exe- 
cution of Speakman and Wyeth is attempted 
to be justified. ‘The manner in which the de- 
mand for indemnity in these cases has been 
met is characteristic of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The 14th of September, 1869, finds it 
promising that full reparation shall be made 
if facts are as alleged, and that investigation 
would be ordered. The 25th of March, 1870, 
finds Mr. Sagasta writing to Mr. Sickles that 
indemnity in Speakman’s case cannot be al- 
lowed ; that a report in Wyeth’s case had just 
been ordered, and that Mr. Roberts has denied 
ever having given assurance of indemnity in 
the case of Speakman. The only .rebutting 
evidence in this claim presented by the Span- 
ish Government is contained in an affidavit of 
W. E. Welch, who claims to have been captain 
of the Grapeshot, the schooner on board of 
which Speakman and Wyeth were embarked. 
This affidavit was taken without notice to the 
Department of State and without an oppor- 
tunity for any one representing the United 
States to be present. 

The Secretary of State writes to Mr. Sickles 
on the 9th of March, 1870, that “‘as the de- 
ponent is regarded as an interested person, 
having an object in disproving the dying dec- 
larations of Speakman and Wyeth, and hay- 
ing himself been engaged in knowingly violat- 
ing the laws of the United States, the Depart- 
ment is not supposed to give credence to his 
statements, nor to modify the instructions here- 
tofore transmitted to you upon the subject.” 

The capture of the Lloyd Aspinwall was 
the result of the arbitrary policy of Spain, in- 
dicated in the decree just described. A short 
account of the circumstances attending the 
seizure of this vessel follows: 

Lloyd Aspinwall.—The Lloyd Aspinwall, 
a steamer of New York, regularly cleared 
from Port au Prince, Hayti, for Havana, 
and having on board dispatches from Rear- 
Admiral Poor, addressed “To the care of the 


United States Consul-General at Havana,” was 
taken near Maternillas light-house near Nue- 


vitas on the 21st of January, 1870, by the 


Spanish war-steamer Herman Cortes, brought 
into port, and detained by the Spanish author- 
ities. 

On the 5th of March Mr. Fish addressed Mr. 
Roberts anote on the subject. After recapitu- 
lating the circumstances of the seizure, he 


says: ey 


On the 16th day of July last, the undersigned had 
the honor to address a note to Mr. Lopez Roberts, 
calling his attention to a decree then lately issued by 
the Captain-General of Cuba, contemplating an inter- 
ference with the commerce of the United States on 
the high-seas. . 

In that note the undersigned made use ‘of this 
language: 

The freedom of the ocean can nowhere and under no 
circumstances be yielded by the United States. The high 
seas contiguous to those of the Island of Cuba are a di- 
rect pathway of a large part of the yarely Doreees trade 
of the United States. . Their vessels, g between 
their ports in the Gulf of Mexico and those of the At- 
lantic coast, pass necessarily through those waters. The 

eater part of the trade between the ports of the United 

tates on the eastern side of the continent and t on 
the Pacific. slope B egies of necessity, in eight of the 
Island of Cuba. e United States cannot, then, be in- 
different or silent under a decree which, by the vagueness 
of its terms, may be construed to allow their versels on 
the high-seas, whatever may be their cargo, to be em- 
barrassed or interfered with. If Spain be at war with 
Cuba, the United States will submit to those rights which 
public law concedes to belligererts. 


The decree to which the undersigned referred was, 
as the undersigned has been informed by the consul- 
general of the United States at Havana, modified b 
a further decree of the Captain-General on the 18t 
of July last. . 

The undersigned, cherishing the belief that there 
would be no further attempt on the part of the 
Spanish authorities to molest the commerce of the 

nited States, has read with surprise the statements 
contained in the protest of the master of the Lloyd 
Aspinwall, sustained, as they are, by the authority 
of the acting consul-general at Havana. 

The Government of the United States, eet: 
the long-established friendship between Spain an 
the United States, an:tthe prompt response of the 
Captain-General of Cuba to the representations made 
by the undersigned. to Mr. Lopez Roberts in July 
last, believe that the Spanish officials who have com- 
mitted these affronts to the national honor of the 
United States and these wanton injuries to its citi- 
zens were not acting in compliance with orders. For 
it must be’ apparent that the Government of the 


United States cannot allow such acts to pass unques-— 


tioned or without full reparation, 

The undersigned is instructed to ask Mr. Lopez 
Roberts to Kore this subject to the attention of hi: 
government at t 
say that the Government of the United States trusts 
that that government will, when the matter shall 
have been brought to its notice, of its own accord 
offer to the Government of the United States a suit- 
able apology for the indignity to the flag of the 
United States, and to the persons of the bearers of 
dispatches to this Government, and for the inter- 
ference with the dispatches of the’ officers of this 
Government to this Department, and to the admiral in 
command of the squadron of the United States in 
those waters. 

The undersigned is also directed to ask Mr. Lopez 
Roberts, in the exercise of the discretion which is 
understood to have been placed in him by his gov- 
ernment, to cause the Lloyd Aspinwall to be forth- 
with set at liberty, and a proper compensation to 
be made to the owners of the vessel, and to all other 


e earliest possible moment, and to © 


oS ge) 
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enens who may haye suffered by the seizure or by 
e detenti 


on, 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
offer to Mr. Lopez Roberts the renewed assurance 
of his highest consideration, 

__. - HAMILTON FISH, Secretary of State. 

Sofior Don M. Lorez Ronznrs, etc., eto. 


On the 27th of April following, the vessel 
was released. Shortly afterward the Spanish 
Government agreed that the claim of the own- 
rs to indemnity for the improper detention 

vessel should be submitted to two com- 
sic one appointed by each government, 

power to select an umpire. The com- 

oners met and agreed upon an award in 

favor of the ip pa > * nner Was 

promptly paid by the Spanish Government, 

and Ge cue closed to the satisfaction of the 
States Government. 

Naturalized Citizens of the United States in 
Cuba.—The arrest and imprisonment of Gabriel 
Suarezdel Villar, United States citizen by natu- 
ralization, at Trinidad de Ouba, gave rise to 
the following instructions of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of State as to the status 
of naturalized citizens of the United States in 
the country of their nativity, and to the true 
interpretation of the doctrine asserted by Mr. 
Marcy in the case of Martin Kosta. The letters 
are given in fall: 


Department or Strate, May 8, 1870. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
No. 80, stating that in several cases native-born 
Cubans, after having been. naturalized as _ citizens 
United States, have returned to Cuba, have 
resided there permanently without disclosing the 
change in their allegiance, and in some cases have 
accepted offices that can only be held by Spanish 
subjects; and asking instructions to guide you in 

eases, should your official interference be asked. 
In reply I have to say that it is manifestly impossible 
to lay down rules to govern yourpr 
such case that may arise. 

Naturalized and native-born citizens are entitled to 
the same protection from the Government when in a 
foreign country ; and both in such case are ordinarily 
subject to the laws of such country, and are bound to 
observe such laws to the same extent to which itsown 
citizens or subjects are bound. 

If they reside in such foreign country so as to be- 
come domiciled there, they further take upon them- 
selves the duties and oppenrns toward the govern- 


in every 


ment of that country which attach to permanent 
residents. 
It is also possible for a naturalized citizen, by re- 


turning to his native country and residing there with 
an evident intent to rem eres § aceepting offices 
there inconsistent with his adopted citizenship, or by 
ng for a length of time the fact of his natu- 
ralization, and passing himself as a citizen of his 
native country, until occasion may make it his interest 
to ask the intervention of the country of his adop- 
tion, or in other ways which may show an intent to 
abandon his acquired rights, to so far resume his 
original allegiance as to absolve the government of 
his adopted country from the obligation to protect him 
as.a citizen while he remains in his native land, 
the cases that may come before you, you must 
exercise a sound discretion in determining whether 
each applicant for your interference has in good faith 
maintained his allegiance to the United States, as- 
sured that this Department will sustain you so long 
as you adhere to the principles of this instruction. 
I am, ete., etc., HAMILTON FISH. 


Vou. x.—16 A 
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On May 12th the Department addressed the 
consul at Trinidad as follows: 


Derarruent or Stare, 
Wasurrotox, May 12, 1869. 

Sm: Your dispatch No, 5, enclosing copies of a 
oorepepensenee between yourself and the Governor 
of Trinidad de Cuba, relative to the arrest and de- 
tention of four certain persons, all of Spanish origin. 
who (you claimed) were entitled to your o cial 
intervention, has been received, 

Ita a that, in April last, José M. Valdespino, 
Rafi ingut, Gabriel Suarez del Villar, and Fran- 
cisco de Yraragorri, were arrested by order of the 
authorities at Trinidad de Cuba; that you interfered 
in their behalf, asking for the motives of ‘ their 
arrest,’ claiming, as vice-consul of the United States, 
that they were American citizens ; that correspond- 
ence in re to this claim ensued, in the course 
of which you forwarded to the governor copies of the 
naturalization papers of each of these gentlemen; 
that the governor replied to this that he had examin 
the eg forwarded by you, and it appeared that 
only Mr. Suarez del Villar was a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, and that each of the other 
gentlemen had only declared his intention to become 
such citizen; that the governor thereupon conceded 
that Mr. Suarez del V was entitled to the pre- 
rogatives of United States citizenship, unless he had 
broken the laws of Cuba, or had renounced his 
adopted citizenship; and that, as to the three other 
persons, the governor demanded to know whether 
you still claimed for them the rights of citizens of 
the United States; that you replied, reasserting the 
right of these gentlemen to your official intervention 
and protection (referring to the case of Martin 
Kosta), and further saying that the case was sub- 
mitted to your Government, and you must abide by 
its decision ; and that the governor ee reassert- 
ing his position, and denying the applicability of the 
Kosta precedent. 

In reply, now, to your dispatch, I have to say 
that your action touching Mr. Gabriel Suarez del 
Villar is approved, and that your action in ween’ to 
the other gentlemen named in the correspondence is 
not approved. 

The late distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Marcy, was very careful, in his elaborate letter con- 
cerning the case of Martin Kosta, not to commit this 
Government to the obligation or to the propriety of 
using the force of the nation for the protection of 
foreign-born persons who, after declaring their in- 
tention to become at some future time citizens of the 
United States, leave its shores to return to their 
native country.. He showed clearly that Kosta had 
been ig rege by Austria, and required to reside . 
outside her jurisdiction; that at the time of his 
seizure he was not on Austrian soil, or where Austria 
could claim him by treaty stipulations; that the 
seizure was an act of lawless violence, which eve 
law-abiding man was entitled to resist; and he too 
especial care to insist that the case was to be judged, 
not by the municipal laws of the United States, not 
by the local laws of Turkey, not by the conventions 
between Turkey and Austria, but by the great prin- 
ciples of international law. It is true that in the 
concluding part of that masterly dispatch he did say 
that a nation might at its pleasure clothe with the 
rights of its nationality persons not citizens, who 
were permanently domiciled in its borders. But it 
will be observed by the careful reader of that letter 
that this portion is supplemental merely to the main 
line of the great argument, and that the Secre 
rests the right of the Government to clothe the indi- 
vidual with the attributes of nationality, not upon 
the declaration of intention to become a citizen, but 
upon the permanent domicile of thie foreigner within 
the country. 

To extend this principle, beyond the carefui limita- 
tion put upon it by Secretary Marcy would be dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country. It has beem 
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repeatedly decided by this Department that the 
declaration of intention to become a citizen does not, 
in the absence of treaty stipulations, so clothe the 
individual with the nationality of this country as to 
enable him to return to his native land without being 
necessarily subject to all the laws thereof, 

In the present unhappy state of things in Cuba the 
Secretary of State can see no reason for departing 


from so well-established and so wise a rule, esces 


with horror the barbarous proclamations of the Span- 
ish authorities, and hears with regret of the great 
destruction of property caused by the civil war. He 
earnestly exhorts you, and all other consuls of the 
United States, to spare no effort to protect the lives, 
the property, and the rights of American citizens in 
this emergency, and he will see with satisfaction any 
unofficial efforts you may make to shield the persons 
of those who have declared their intentions to become 
citizens from the barbarities of the Spanish volun- 
teers, but he desires me to direct you hereafter in 
your official action to observe the rule laid down for 
your guidance in this instruction. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

J.C. B. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary. 
Horatio Fox, Esq., U. 8. Consul, Trinidad de Cuba. 

Slavery Emancipation in Cuba,—It appear- 
ing from Mr. Sickles’s dispatch to the Secretary 
of State, of December 29, 1869, that he con- 
sidered himself to be acting unofficially in 
representing the wishes of his government as 
to the abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the Secretary of State on the 26th of 
January, 1870, informed him that it was his 
duty at all times, whenever in his judgment a 
fitting opportunity should offer, to do all in 
his power to secure complete emancipation, 
not only in Cuba, but also in Porto Rico. 

The text of the proposed. constitution for 
Porto Rico sent by Mr. Sickles with his dis- 
patch 114 to the Department of State not only 
fails to make any provision for the abolition of 
slavery either by the local or general govern- 
ment, but eyen forbids the public discussion 
of the subject in the island. 

On the 80th of May, 1870, Mr. Sickles en- 
closed to the Secretary of State a copy of the 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the Island 
of Cuba, presented to the Cortes by the Spanish 
Minister of the Colonies, with the remark that 
the project of law was shaped to suit the 
views of the slaveholders. 

As passed on the 23d of June, it provided 
that all children of slave-mothers, born after 
the decree, should be free, but made no pro- 
vision for their support; that all slaves born 
between the 18th of September, 1868, and the 
publication of the decree, might free themselves 
by the payment of $50; that all slaves who 
reach the age of sixty-five years should be free. 

‘It abolished punishment with the lash, the 
separation of children under fourteen years of 
age from their parents, and husbands from 
their wives. The Secretary of State, comment- 
ing upon this measure, says in his dispatch of 
the 20th of June, 1870, to Mr. Sickles, that it 
may be called a project for relieving the slave- 
owners from the-necessity of supporting in- 
fants and aged slaves who can only be a burden, 
and for prolonging the institution as to the 
able-bodied. 


. 
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He further states that the President feels it 
to be his duty to endeayor to impress upon 
the Spanish Cabinet the policy as well as the 
propriety of making at once provision for an 
earlier and more thorough emancipation of 
slaves, and Mr. Sickles is instructed to com- 
municate the views of the United States Govern- 
ment in a friendly but decided manner, 

The United States Government haying al- 
ways considered the abolition of slayery in 
Cuba a condition of the termination of the con- 
flict in the island, Mr. Sickles was again re- 
auesien to call the attention of the Spanish 

overnment to this view of the United States. 
' Mr. Sickles, in his communication to the See- 
retary of State of the 26th of June, says, after 
announcing the passage of the bill, that the 
Spanish Government has for the first time 
distinctly and practically committed itself to 
the policy of emancipation, and in this step 
toward freedom it must be a source of just 
satisfaction to the President that the influence 
of the United States has been conspicuous and 
beneficent. 

Public sentiment in Cuba, so far as can be 
gathered from consular reports, seems to be in 
favor of a system of gradual emancipation. 
The Cuban insurgent assembly, as early as the 
26th of February, 1869, decreed the abolition 
of slavery, with a promise of indemnification, 
and by article 24 of the insurgent constitution 
all the inhabitants of the island are declared 
free. 

VenrzvELA.—Claims of the United States 
against Venezuela have arisen since 1811, and 
are for war supplies furnished that country 
in its struggle for independence, for per- 
sonal service rendered the republic, for acts 
of forcible appropriation of property, for vio- 
lated contracts, and for grave and solemn 
responsibilities incident to acts of outrage and 
murder perpetrated upon citizens of this 
country. 

After pressing the payment of these claims 
with patient, persevering entreaty for a series 
of years, a mixed international commission for 
the definitive adjudication of the claims was 
accepted by Venezuela, and a treaty carrying 
out the idea was negotiated between the ac- 
credited representatives of the two countries 
at Caracas, on the 25th of April, 1866. A 
vexatious delay preceded the ratification of 
this document, which was not accorded by the 
Venezuelan Government until after the spring 
of 1870, and the recurrence of strong com- 
plaint on the part of our Government. By the 
terms of the treaty all claims pending in favor 
of citizens of the United States were to be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal of arbitration, consisting 
of a commissioner of each country and an um- 
pire, to be named by the diplomatic represen- 
tative at Washington, of either Switzerland or 
Russia. 

The commission, organized under the term 
above quoted, closed its labors on the 5th of 
August, 1868, 
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By the third article of the treaty it was provided 
e oners shall issue ce 


ficates of the sums 


made in equal annual 


sums 
be completed in ten years from the date of 


paid on the several sums 
at a rate of five os cent. per annum from the 
termination of the labors of the commission, 


aaron to this article the commission issued cer- 
i to the successful claimants, covering the 
amounts awarded, and the records of the commission, 
showing all its work and the testimony on which the 
‘ards were founded, were reported to the State 
pay of the respective governments. 
wo instalments of principal and three of interest 
the awards have matured, but the Venezuelan 
vernment has not only neglected to make payment, 
but manifests its intention to evade payment entirely 
by prctiesng the work of the commission, 
- “When the first instalment fell due in February, 
1869, in lieu of forwarding the required money, an 
agent was sent to interpose exceptions and objections 
to the conduct of the commissioners and to urge an 
annulment of their awards. In executing his mission 
his entire case became the subject of elaborate diplo- 
matic correspondence between himself and Secretaries 
Seward and Washburne, and each of those secretaries 
emphatically pronounced the pretexts, set up by Ve- 
nezuela in excuse of pres, as inconclusive and 
invalid. The Venezuelan Government, however, per- 
sisted in its default, and, in the course of a few 
months after the last letter from Secretary Wash- 
burne, permitted another instalment of interest to 
mature and rest unpaid and unnoticed. 

The objections against the commission were not 
again revived until in the fall of last year, and then 
only conversationally to the United States Minister 
Partridge, who notified our Government, and, in re- 
turn, was instructed to ask from the Venezuelan 
parent specific charges accompanied by proofs, 

y a limited time, or an abandonment of urther 
complaint Thus invited, 
the Venezuelan Government had a large mass of tes- 
timony taken in that country which it sent hither 
last Feb: in charge of an accredited party and 
filed in the State Department, and which has since 
been laid before the House of Representatives by the 
Secretary of State, 


DOMINION OF CANADA. This country 
seems to be gradually acquiring strength and 
expansion. ‘The difficulties arising from the 
acquisition of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
causing trouble and alarm toward the close of 
1869, which continued for some months of the 
present year, were effectually removed by pru- 
dent. measures on the part of the Dominion 
Government. Delegates from the population 
of the Territory were received at Ottawa, and 
on the 8d of May the Governor-General, Sir 
John Young, was enabled to telegraph the im- 
perial authorities that negotiations with them 
closed satisfactorily. On the 12th of the same 
month (May, 1870) permanent effect was given 
to the arrangements thus arrived at, by an act 
of the Dominion Parliament, which created 
out of ‘ Rupert’s Land, and the Northwestern 
Territory,” a new province containing 11,000 
square miles, named Manitoba, to be repre- 
sented in the Senate of Canada, for the pres- 
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ent, and until it shall have acquired a larger 
population, by two members, and in the House 
of Commons by four members. _It is also pro- 
vided that there shall be a local Legislature, 
to consist of a Lieutenant-Governor, and two 
Houses, mid yy respectively, the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly—the 
former to consist of seven members, to be ap- 

ointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Seeers name, the latter of twenty-four, elected 
every four years, each male person in the prov- 
ince being entitled to vote, subject only to the 
simple conditions of being of the full age of 
twenty-one years, a subject of her esty, 
by birth or naturalizaton, and a Dona-jide 
householder. 

The financial conditions upon which the new 
province is admitted into the Canadian Oon- 
federation are similar in principle to those 
upon which the eastern provinces entered, 

lowance being made for its becoming liable 
for the general debt, and ample provision 
gtaranteed for the support of its government 
and Legislature. The customs-duties charge- 
able in Rupert’s Land, previous to Manitoba 
being erected, are to continue without in- 
crease for three years, the proceeds to form 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada. It was understood that the chief 
cause of the insurrectionary movement of 
1869, referred to in the last notice of the 
Dominion, was apprehension on the part of 
the half-breeds of the Territory that not only 
would future grants of land be made with a 
view to their injury as a people, but that ex- 
isting rights would not be sufficiently re- 
spected. Much care is, therefore, shown in 
the Dominion law to remove all ground for 
such alarm. It is expressly provided that. one 
hundred thousand acres of land shall be divided 
among the children of the half-breeds residing 
in the province at the time of the transfer to 
Canada, on such conditions as to settlement 
and otherwise as the Governor-General in 
council may from time to time determine; and 
following this is a series of enacting clauses 
for the quieting of titles, and assuring to the 
settlers in the province the peaceable possession 
of the lands now held by them. 

Soon after the transmission of this message 
of peace, the newly-appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, the Hon, A. G. Archi- 
bald, proceeded to Fort Garry, where he has 
since been engaged, and, as it would appear, 
with comparative success, in putting into oper- 
ation the new and improved scheme of govern- 
ment. According to the latest accounts, the 
election of members to the Dominion and local 
Parliaments was about to take place. There 
is evidence that, in the approaching session of 
the Parliament of British Golumbis, a majority 
will declare for confederating with Canada; 
and it is alleged that recent manifestations in 
Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland 
are also favorable to that policy. Thus, it 
would appear that the design of Great Britain 
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‘to erect a Union of States on this Continent 
upon the principle of the United States Con- 
federacy, but still subject to and in sympathy 
with her own Government, is about being 
fully realized. 

It is computed, according to the ratios which 
have been established, that the census to be 
taken this year will show that the popula- 
tion of this prospective Contederacy is about 
4,677,864, thus apportioned : 

Ontario, 2,136,808; Quebec, 1,422,546; New 
Brunswick, 827,800; Nova Scotia, 896,440; 
Newfoundland, 130,000; the Northwest, 110,- 
000; Prince Edward’s Island, 99,261; British 
Columbia, 55,000. 

The. legislation of the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament, although not extensive, 
embraced subjects of much importance, A 
new law was passed relative to banks and 
banking, introduced by the able Finance Minis- 
ter, Sir Francis Hincks, which effected many 
and serious changes, all approved, however, 
by the principal bankers, and by the public at 
large. No bank can now commence business 
with less than $200,000 paid-up capital; at 
least 20 per cent. of the subscribed capital 
must be paid up each year subsequently ; notes 
in circulation are not to exceed the unimpaired 
paid-up capital; each bank must hold, as nearly 
as may be, one-half of its cash reserves in 
Dominion notes, never less than one-third; 
loans and discounts cannot be made on security 
of its own stock; no dividend nor bonus to be 
paid out of capital; directors knowingly con- 
curring in such payment. become jointly and 
severally liable for the amount to the bank; 
no dividend of over 8 per cent. to be paid until 
a reserve has been formed of at least 20 per 
cent. of the capital; a shareholder has a vote 
for each share held by him for three months pre- 
vious to the day of meeting, and may always 
vote by aproxy, also, who must be ashareholder, 
but must not be a cashier, manager, or other 
- officer of the bank; lists of shareholders, stat- 
ing residences, amount held, ete., to be laid 
before Parliament each session; monthly re- 
turns to be made up on the first juridical day 
of each month according to a prescribed form; 
and making a false statement or return to be 
a misdemeanor, if not a higher offence. The 
charters of now existing banks are to expire at 
the end of the session of Parliament to be held 
in 1881. A Dominion Note Act was also 
passed, authorizing the issue of such notes, at 
first, to the extent of $5,000,000, on security 
of specie and debentures—at least 20 per cent. 
of the former; this issue may be increased— 
not oftener than quarterly, and under other 
reguiations—until the aggregate is $9,000,000. 
To warrant this extent of issue, however, the 
Receiver-General must hold $2,000,000 in spe- 
cie. A ‘Civil Service Superannuation Fund” 
has been also authorized by law, to be created 
by deducting 4 per cent. from all salaries of 
$600 or over, and 24 per cent. from others, 
during 35 years’ service, those who have paid 
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for ten years being entitled to full allowance. 
The benefit of this fund is confined to ciyil 
servants over 60. years of age, and to those 
who may become incapacitated by bodily in- 
firmity. Notable among the changes in the 
tariff are imports on coal and flour, the former 
to pay 50 cents per ton; the latter, of wheat 
and rye, 25 cents per barrel; meal of Indian corn, 
oats, and other grains, 15 cents. The tax on.coal 
was contended for by. the representatives of 
Nova Scotia, in the interest of the mines of 
that province; and, it is said, somewhat in a 
hostile or retaliatory spirit toward the United 
States—and Western members availed. them- 
selves of the moment of divergence in the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons in favor 
of special interests, to demand. a flour duty, 
as favorable to the agriculturists whom they 
represented. Buta considerable vote was re- 
corded against such a policy, and public opinion 
in the Dominion at large is so plainly opposed 
to it that it will, probably, soon be abandoned. 
As evidence of a higher tone of statesmanship, 
authority is given by the Customs Act to issue 
a proclamation admitting the following articles 
free, or at a less rate of duty than the present, 
whenever it appears that similar articles will 
be admitted free, or at the same rate of duty, 
from Canada into the United States, viz.: 
animals of all kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, 
bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables, plants, 
roots and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, hops, 
wheat, peas, barley, rye, oats, Indian. corn, 
buckwheat, and other grains; flour. of wheat 
and rye, and other flour and meal; butter, 
cheese; fish, salted or smoked; lard, tallow, 
and meats, fresh, salted, or smoked. This in- 
dicates more the spirit of Canada than does 
the tone adopted by a party in Noya Scotia. 
The enactments by the several local Legisla- 
tures of the Dominion during the past year 
appear to be judicious, and well adapted to 
their respective purposes, those of Ontario 
taking the lead in extent and importance. 

The prosperous condition of this province 
may be said to be without parallel in provin- 


‘cial history; its municipal and educational 


systems are admirably developed; the most 
liberal encouragement is held out to immi- 
grants; recently various railway projects have 
been vigorously carried out; and the Govern- 
ment has just announced a policy of money 
loans, out of the large surplus on hand, to. such 
lines of railway as will open up new dis- 
tricts to settlement. The last session of the 
Quebec Legislature was also most liberal in 
its assistance to railway enterprise. Large 
grants of land have been made to the North 
Shore, the Northern Colonization, and the 
Quebec and New Brunswick Railways; and it 
is stated that a grant of land will be made 
to the St. Francis and Megantic Railway early 
in the next session. Subsidies have been 
granted to immigrant roads, which must 
largely assist in the settlement of the hitherto 
unfrequented and comparatively unknown parts 
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of the province; and the privileges of coloniza- 
tion societies have been much extended. 
Marked progress has been made in railways in 
we tale ct constituting the Domin- 
jon. In 1850 there were not more than 55 
miles in all, According to the latest returns, 
more than 20 lines are in operation, in which 
have been invested $160,471,190, and the com- 
4 annual earnings of which exceed $12,- 
000. New lines are also being projected 
all parts of the Dominion, and a Pacific 
dilway, to extend across the continent and 
the two oceans, is confidently looked for- 
ward to. With the view of promoting Euro- 
san immigration, an able pamphlet has been 
ublished by order of the Government for cir- 
culation in Europe, giving a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the educational, social, political, 
and financial features of the Province, with a 
fair statement as to its soil and climate. In the 
appendix. to this pamphlet is a table of exports, 
owing that for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1869, 

The value of Products exported was.......... 546,054 
To which was added, for Coinand Bullion.... — 1,967,790 
Articles not Products of the Province,....... 1,960,121 
Batimated short returns. ..........060...e eee 749,303 


A somewhat vexed question has arisen be- 
tween the Provinces of Quebee and Ontario 
respecting the apportionment, under the new 
system, of the debt of the former Provinces 
of Canada, which consisted only of these two 
Provinces. It was enacted in section 142 of 
the British North-American (Confederation) 
Act of 1867, that “‘ the division and adjustment 
of the debts, audits, liabilities, properties, and 
assets of Upper Canada and Lower Canada 
shall be referred to the arbitrament of three 
arbitrators.” The provision as to this impor- 
tant matter went no further; no rule was laid 
down, or mode prescribed for the guidance of 
the arbitrators; and almost immediately did 
counsel on either side set up irreconcilable pre- 
tensions. - It would be tedious, as well as to 
little purpose in an article like this, to enter into 
“detail as to these differences, or to follow at 
any length the discussion which arose. The 
chief cause of difficulty seems to be the ques- 
tion whether the financial state of the respec- 
tive Provinces at the time of the union of 1841, 
Upper and Lower Canada, should now be 
ken into account; the counsel for Quebec 
contending that any division of the surplus 
debt of the late Province on the basis of pop- 
ulation, whether that of 1861 or 1867, without 
joing so, would be grossly unjust. They 
showed that the debt of Upper Canada, when 
she entered the Union in 1841, was $5,925,779, 
while that of Lower Oanada was only $60,996, 
‘and further, that, whereas Upper Canada was 
at that time on the verge of bankruptcy, its 
annual revenues not being more than $312,000, 
the charge for interest on its debt, $260,000, 
and the permanent expenses of its government, 
$222,000, leaving an annual deficit of $168,000, 
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Lower Canada had atits credit $250,302, which, 
when reduced by the amount of the debt, $60,- 
996, left at command the sum of $189,306, 
This view of the case the counsel for Ontario 
would not entertain, and contended that the 
arbitrators had no power to enter into the 
debts or credits of the two Provinces at the 
time of their union in 1841. On the 9th of 
July last a majority of the arbitrators rendered 
an interlocutory judgment upon this and other 
points adverse to Quebec, and the arbitrator 
for that province thereupon resigned, Not- 
withstanding this, the othe two arbitrators 
continued their labors, and finally rendered an 
award. All proceedings subsequent to the 
resignation of their own arbitrator are, of 
course, repudiated by the Quebee government, 
who are, it is said, about to invoke the inter- 
ference of the imperial authorities, Apart 
from this difficulty, the political horizon of the 
Dominion may be said to be cloudless, while 
of material prosperity and social order within 
its limits the best accounts can be rendered. 
In the trade and navigation tables presented 
to the Parliament at Ottawa during the last 
session, we have the latest returns of imports 
and exports to the end of the fiscal year 1869. 
The value of exports for that year was $60,- 
474,781, against $57,557,888 for the previous 
year, The imports amounted to $70,415,165, 
The value of goods entered into consumption 
was $67,402,170. The amount of duty col- 
lected was $8,298.99. The total trade of the 
Dominion, imports and exports, amounted to 
$130,889,946; the total receipts from customs, 
excise, post-office, public works, etc., $15,378,- 
178; payments, $12,900,574. Much increase 
in wealth is shown by bank returns and the 
extent of circulation of Government notes. 
The business of the chartered banks increased 
from $14,792,044 in July, 1869, to $17,742,095 
in October, 1870. The Government circula- 
tion rose in the same period from $4,792,000 to 
$7,850,334. The increase in the post-office 
savings-banks was nearly one hundred per 
cent. The paid-up capital of the chartered 
banks steadily increased, month by month, 
from $29,801,043 in July, 1869, to $32,094,076 
in October, 1870. The increase in deposits in 
the same period was from $37,229,484 to $48,- 
412,905; in discounts, from $50,620,505 to 
$70,466,325. Consequent upon the United 
States ceasing to make specie payments, the 
Dominion markets were flooded with silver 
coins to an extent that was at length felt to be 
a serious evil, and was popularly denominated 
“a nuisance.” Under the policy of Sir Francis 
Hincks, by which these coins have been de- 
monetized, not less than $9,250,000 worth of 
them have been exported from the Dominion 
during the past year, thus making way for the 
circulation to a similar extent of Government 
notes of the smaller denominations, It is ex- 
pected that the establishment of a Dominion 
mint will soon be another result of the guasi in- 
dependence now enjoyed by the Canadians, 
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Australia coins for herself; Dominion green- 
backs are manufactured at Ottawa; why not 
its gold, silver, and copper money? An impor- 
tant commission has lately been appointed by 
the Dominion Government to communicate 
with the respective Boards of Trade, and oth- 
erwise to obtain evidence respecting the ne- 
cessity and cost of enlarging the present canals 
and constructing new ones. It is generally ex- 
pected that they will recommend an Ottawa ca- 
nal, extending to Georgian Bay on Lake Huron, 
as a means of lessening the navigable distance 
between tide-water and lake ports, and thus 
avoiding the present circuitous route, via Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. The Intercolonial 
Railway, commenced in the latter part of 1869 
—the first direct result of consolidation—is 
progressing with a rapidity that promises com- 
pletion in 1872. Before winter weather set 
in, not less than 7,000 men were engaged upon 
it, at a monthly cost of nearly $300,000. An- 
other decided step in the direction of “a new 
nationality” has recently been taken by the 
Imperial Government in the withdrawal of 
the troops from the North-American colonies. 
West of the city of Quebec, the Dominion is 
at this moment without a single regular soldier, 
and the few remaining in and around the old 
fortresses of the Canadian Gibraltar will have 
disappeared with the handing over, in a short 
time, of the barracks and other property hith- 
erto used for military purposes, to the Dominion 
authorities. Sono baroni genti, said the old 
Greek, when he saw the last British man-of- 
war bearing away the last British soldier from 
the Ionian Islands. Adesso siama liberi, joy- 
fully exclaimed a young man who was looking 
on at the same eventful moment. 

Much concern was felt in the Dominion con- 
sequent upon the remark in the last message of 
the President of the United States, commencing 
with the words, “‘The course pursued by the 
Canadian authorities toward the fishermen of 
the United States, during the past season, has 
not been marked by a friendly feeling.” Under 
confederation the fisheries have been a pet 
question, and in a book of authority it is an- 
nounced that effective measures have been 
taken to remove the long-standing abuses under 
which they have suffered. That the United 
States Government should consider that they 
are the victims of abuse is a source of amaze- 
ment to Canadians in high places, and much 
feeling, together with much argument, has ac- 
cordingly found vent in a pamphlet of nearly 


one hundred pages, issued from the Depart-° 


ment of the Minister of Marine. 

Death, in its fell swoop, did not spare Canada 
in the year 1870. Archbishop Baillangcon, of 
Quebec, a prelate of saintly character, and as 
such esteemed by all parties, passed to his re- 
ward. Mr. A. 8. Ritchie, and Mr. Edward 
Hartley, men of science, one in connection 
with the Natural History Society, the other 
with the Geological Survey of Canada, also 
ceased their labors. Chancellor Blake, of On- 
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tario, whose great services as a statesman and. 
a judge extended beyond a quarter of a cen- 


tury, was overcome by disease, which had its’ 


origin in unceasing professional toil; and it 
is announced that an eminent lawyer of Que- 
bec, Henry Stuart, Esq., Q. C., nephew of the 
late Chief-Justice Stuart, is dead; also the 
widow of the late Hon. Thomas D’ Arey McGee, 
a lady of high character, endeared to the com- 
munity of Montreal, not more by the sorrow 
of years than by a disposition of singular 
amiability and benevolence. 
The Executive of the Dominion of Canada 
continues to be constituted as during last year. 
The Governor-General, then Sir John Young, 
has been created a Peer of Great Britain and 
Treland, under the title of Lord Lisgar, taken 
from one of his estates in Treland. ; 
DUDLEY, Beyzamix Winstow, M. D., LL: 
D., an eminent surgeon, surgical professor, and 


author, born in Spottsylvania County, Va., 


in 1785; died in Lexington, Ky., January 20, 
1870. His parents removed to Kentucky when 
he was a child, and he enjoyed exceptionally 
good advantages for early education, entered 
Transylvania University at Lexington in 1799 
and graduated in 1803, with the highest hon- 
ors of his class. He then studied medicine in 
Philadelphia, attending the lectures of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
received his medical diploma in 1806. Not 
satisfied with the opportunities offered for 
studying his profession in the United States at 
that time, after some further study and hospi- 
tal practice in Philadelphia, Dr. Dudley sailed 
in 1810 for Europe and became a pupil of 
Abernethy, the elder Cline, and Cooper, in 
London, and of Baron Larrey, Dubois, and 
Boyer, in Paris. After four years of careful 
study, observation, and hospital practice, by 
which he had become one of the most skilful 


operators in the great hospitals of Europe, the ~ 


young surgeon returned home, and in July, 
1814, opened an office in Lexington, Ky. His 
reputation had preceded him, and he did not 
find it necessary to wait for patients. 
speedily recognized as the ablest surgeon west 
of the Alleghanies, and in some operations his 
skill and success gave him a reputation inferior 
to that of no surgeon in the world. He was 
called, on the organization of the Medical De- 
partment of Transylvania University, to the 
chair of surgery in that institution, and filled 
it with remarkable ability. He also published 
a number of medical essays and reports of 
cases, which attracted much attention both in 
Europe and America, Though perfectly con- 
versant with all the operations of surgery, and 
in all cases a skilfal and admirable operator, 
Dr. Dudley had made the surgical treatment 
of calculus in the bladder his specialty. The 
difficult and often dangerous operation of li- 
thotomy he had performed nearly three hundred 
times, and with the loss of less than three per 
cent. of his cases, a success entirely unprece- 
dented elsewhere. 


He was. 


His practice in these cases - 
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vas, to prepare his patients for the operation 
by two or three weeks, or longer if necessary, 
‘careful attention to their general health, 
etc, and to operate only when they were 
best condition for it. On reaching his 
seventicth year, Dr. Dudley, though still in the 
fall “as and maturity of his powers, retired 
from active practice, but was often called in 
consultation. In private life, Dr. Dudley was 
esteemed and beloved. His genial 

, his strict temperance, his remarkable 


% conversational powers, and his refined and 


et manners and address, all contributed 
to make him one of the most agreeable of coin- 
peeione. 
~DUMAS, Atexanvre Davy, Sen., the most 
c¢ of novelists and dramatists, born in 
illers Ootterets, Department of the Aisne, 
nin ie 24,1808; died in Dieppe, France, 
December 9, 1870. He was the son of the 
republican general, Alexandre Davy Dumas, 
a mulatto, born in St. Domingo, but distin- 
ae for his strength and military prowess 
nm the wars of the French Revolution, His 
father died, poor, in 1806, and he was brought 
up by his mother and received a scanty edu- 
cation, knowing little, at the age of eighteen, 
except how to ride and fence well, to play bil- 
liards, and to write a good hand. The little 
‘pittance left by his father was exhausted, and 
heieame to Paris to find employment. After 
numerous rebuffs he obtained a situation as 
copying-clerk to the secretary of the Duke of 
Orleans (afterward Louis Philippe), through 
the influence of General Foy, an old friend of 
his father. His only qualification was his pen- 
manship. His salary was a hundred francs 
(twenty dollars) a month. On this salary he 
contrived to support his mother and himself, 
and devoted every moment of leisure to re- 
pairing the defects of his early education and 
to composition. His dramas of this period were 
mere rubbish, which he could not persuade the 
theatrical managers to accept. At length, in 
1827, he produced a classical tragedy, of some- 
eet ae merit than the plays which had 
Rr ed it, under the title of ‘ Christine, ou 
tockholm, Fontainebleau, et Rome,’’ which 
was accepted, though not immediately put 
upon the stage. He spent so much time in the 
composition of this, and in running about after 
the managers, that the Duke of Orleans’s sec- 
retary reduced his already small salary. Noth- 
ing daunted by this, he immediately produced 
the historical play of ‘‘ Henri III,” which dis- 
plays a profound ignorance of history (a defect 
which he never succeeded in remedying), and 
was constructed with utter disregard,, if. not in 
defiance, of all the canons of dramatic art. It 
had nevertheless many taking points, and as 
its author had the address to procure the at- 
tendance of the Duke of Orleans, and a num- 
ber of princes and princesses who were visit- 
ing him, at its first performance, it was a tri- 
umphant success. From this time onward his 
dramas were the rage for twenty years, though 
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not at first without a severe struggle between 
his adherents and the disciples of the old school 


of the drama, which had made Racine its idol. 
He recast ‘ Christine” to please a pretty actress, 
and this like a hundred other of his plays was 
very popular, and the now fashionable author, 
to whom a few months before twenty dollars 
& month was a fortune, found money coming 
in more rapidly than he, with his spendthrift 
habits, could get rid of it. Yet he soon became 
an adept in the arts of extravagance. The 
brilliancy of Dumas’s costume and the delights 
of his luxurious banquets became the talk of 
the city. He was not only a second Shake- 
speare, but he was one of the greatest cooks in 
urope; perhaps the mixture of French and 
negro blood ought to make an unparalleled 
cook. He lavished gold on women and horses, 
and meanwhile he kept steadily at work, writ- 
ing by night and rollicking by day, stocking 
the stage with successful plays, and making 
himself the idol of an immense circle of wor- 
shippers, The Revolution of July, 1830, came 
in the first flush of his glory. According to 
his own story, he had an important share in 
overthrowing the Bourbon dynasty, and pla- 
cing the citizen-king upon the throne. It may 
be permitted to doubt the value of his political 
services; but Louis Philippe gave him a decora- 
tion, and the princes of the house of Orleans 
took him into high favor. The Duke of Mont- 
pensier carried him to Spain as historiographer 
of his marriage. Perhaps Dumas was not just 
the man to write an epithalamium; but he 
performed his part apparently to the satisfac- 
tion of his princely friend, and till the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the familiar intercourse between 
the Duke and the dramatist remained, we be- 
lieve, unbroken. The marriage contract be- 
tween the Duke and the sister of Isabella bore 
the signature of Dumas, followed by a long 
string of titles. From Spain the French Gov- 
vernment gave him a man-of-war to take him 
on a visit to Africa, and a terrible time was 
made about it afterward by the opposition in 
the Assembly. Coming home from this tour, 
he resolved (like Shakespeare) to have his own 
theatre, and so built a play-house, fall of 
architectural eccentricities, to which he gave 
the name of the Thédtre Montpensier, r- 
ward changed to Thédtre Historique. Probably 
in a venture like this it was inevitable that he 
should lose money; but if there was any ques- 
tion about that, the Revolution of 1848 soon 
settled it: Dumas and the Thédtre pegiig 
came to ruin. A chorus of Girondists in 
drama of “La Chevalier du Maison Rouge,” 
then acting at the house, was taken up by the 
insurgents as a sort of Marseillaise; and wh 
in the midst of the fighting, the author, cove 
all over with decorations, set out for the Tuil- 
eries to pay his respects to the royal family, 
the mob, mistaking his sentiments, raised him 
upon their shoulders and bore him in bre. 
to the barricades. The charge of ingratitude 
to the Orleans family, which grew out of this 
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absurd: incident, was probably undeserved; 
but Dumas had all the natural aptitude of a 
Frenchman for “‘ accepting the situation.” Ac- 
cordingly we find him establishing a news- 
paper, La Liberté, and making a signal failure 
asa political journalist, on the Conservative 
side; then another periodical, Le Mois, which 
lived two years, but never had any influence; 
and finally presenting himself as.a candidate 
for the National Assembly, in which character 
he also failed. In 1852 he was so far reduced 
in purse that he removed to Belgium to get 
rid of his creditors; but his exile was of 
short duration. He had begun his career as a 
novelist as early as 1835, when he published 
“Isabelle de Baviére” as the first of a series 
of romances on the history of France, con- 
structed after the model of Walter Scott, from 
whom, we may say in passing, he used to steal 
a great deal, under the comfortable excuse 
that men of genius like William Shakespeare 
and Alexandre Dumas ‘do not rob, they con- 
quer.” It was with the appearance, however, 
of his famous ‘Three Guardsmen” in 1844, 
and the inimitable ‘‘Count of Monte Cristo” 
in the same year, that his glory as a novelist 
burst upon the world. The story-feuilleton, 
as an indispensable adjunct of the daily news- 
paper, received from these works its extreme 
development. The Parisian could no more 
dispense with his regular morning allowance 
of highly-seasoned romance than the New- 
York merchant can exist without his daily re- 
port of the stock-market.. The most extrava- 
gant sums were offered M. Dumas by the con- 
ductors of rival journals, and he seemed equal 
to any amount of work that might be demanded 
of him. Sometimes he carried on three or 
four different romances at the same time in as 
many different periodicals. He wrote on an 
average thirty-two printed octavo pagesa day. 
In 1846 he made a contract with two news- 
papers to furnish them an amount of manu- 
script equal to sixty volumes w year, apart from 
his continued labors for the stage. Of course 
such fecundity raised the question of the au- 
thenticity of the wares which he sent forth 
under his name. A lawsuit with the directors 
of the Presse and Constitutionnel was one of 
the results of this scandal, and though Dumas 
succeeded in proving to the satisfaction of the 
court that he had enough to do with the com- 
position and plan of his own works to be justi- 
fied in styling himself their author, many 
curious particulars were divulged respecting 
his method of working and liberal employ- 
ment of assistants. Eugene de Mirecourt had 
published before this trial an account of the 
Dumas process, under the very happy title of 
‘*Fabrique de romans, maison A. Dumas et 
Cie.,” and M. Querard had also made known 
some interesting details of the same business, 
He had no fewer than seventy-four collabora- 
tors or assistants, and among those who were 
justly entitled to the paternity of plays or nov- 
els which passed under the magic name of Du- 
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mas, were Anicet-Bourgeois, Hippolyte Auger, 


Paul. Bocage, Brunswick, Louis . Couailhac, 
Durrieu, Florentino, Gérard de.Nerval, Ma-. 


quet, Meurice, and Souvestre. The labors of 
these gentlemen were materially reénforeed 
by enormous plagiarisms from authors both 


living and dead. Dumas’s favorite quarries. 
were the works of Seott, Schiller, Chateau- 


briand, Augustin Thierry, and Victor. Hugo. 
When. he lived at Marly he used to say that 
“it took a man, two horses, anda locomotive, 
to transport his manuscripts every day to 
Paris.” Notwithstanding the. developments 
ot, his famous lawsuit, there was no decline in 
the popularity of his novels. ‘The Three 


Guardsmen ”’ were compelled to continue their 


adventures through several additional works; 
and several subsequent romances, whose titles 
we shall not. take the space to enumerate, 
fascinated the public hardly less than those 
most successful of modern novels. The best 
of them have been turned into almost all the 
European languages, and their author was 
decorated by various sovereigns and societies 
until his broad person hardly afforded room 
enough to display his orders. At various 
times Dumas travelled through nearly all parts 
of the Continent, and recorded his impressions 
in a series of sketchy volumes which contain 
a good deal of wit and a very little truth, and, 
though thoroughly worthless, are marked with 
such an engaging egotism that possibly it will 
repay one even now to read them, What was 
there, indeed, which Dumas did not touch with 
his pen? He has written history, and he has 
recorded his impressions of ‘Fifteen Days on 
Mount Sinai”—and, after those two exhibi- 
tions of temerity, what should appall him? 
It was announced some time ago that he had 
written a cookery-book; but he was well 
qualified to do that. 

We have shown how he lost one fortune by 
his theatre. He lost another by a fanciful 
country-seat called the Chateau de Monte 
Cristo which he built near St. Germain, It 
was surrounded by an artificial pond, crossed 
by a drawbridge which the owner, as he sat. 
by his table in a little cabinet de travail, could 
raise or lower by touching a golden knob, The 
extravagance of his wild fancy had full play in 
the furnishing of this fantastic. abode, upon 
which he had spent 450,000 francs, when the 
Revolution of 1848 cut short his means. It 
was sold at auction in 1854 for less than a 
tenth of its original cost. Some of the later 
literary extravagances of the prince of roman- 
cers were no doubt prompted by the amusing 
vanity and devouring appetite for notoriety 
which were always among his chief character- 
istics, 
prompted him to join Garibaldi, in 1860, to 
share his campaigns, and write a, ‘‘ Memoir” 
of the Capreran hero; it was something of this 
kind which dictated his Autobiography, which, 
as long ago as 1856, had reached the disheart- 
ening magnitude of twenty-seven volumes; and 


It was something of this kind which . 
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He was as peculiar in his method of writing 
‘in every thing else. In one place he de- 
himself as lying flat on his back for two 

‘on board a vessel in the Mediterranean, 

a novel out of his inner conscious- 
At the end of that time the novel was 

hed, and he got up and called for his din- 

. Again, he tells us in his “ Mémoires” 

he used to repeat his dramas aloud to his 

nate friends, making them up as he went 
mg; he composed “ Henri IIT.” in that way. 
wrote with astonishing rapidity. He says 

‘could dash off a play faster than three ex- 

t scribes could copy it. He married Mlle. 

da Ferrier, an actress of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, in 1842. Three years afterward she re- 

moved to Florence, and died there in 1859, 

But the great fortunes which his remarkable 

literary activity had earned had been squan- 

dered in fast and riotous living, and from all 
his twelve handred romances, and his almost 
equal number of dramas, the income was hard- 
ly sufficient to support him. His vices of sen- 
suality and luxurious living had broken down 
his health, while they still held him in bond- 
age. His connection with the notorious Adah 

Isaacs-Menken was one of the latest public 

O° aegpeaiong of this consummate egotist. 
ther from the Pee of poverty or from 

sudden yearning for the renewal of the intel- 

lectual labors he had of late almost. wholly 

abandoned, M. Dumas, in the spring of 1870, 

went to Madrid to collect material for his 

work entitled ““The Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture of the Revolution in Spain.” “It is rare 
that a French feuilletoniste knows any thing 
outside of the Boulevard des Italiens, but this 
veteran romancer brought to the discussion of 
historical subjects a profound and thorough 
OKT of the matters treated, which put to 
shame the sketchy misinformation of his friv- 
olous imitators. He went to Spain, utterly 
ignorant of the history, the language, the cus- 
toms of the people, to write in some six weeks 
the stories and intrigues and incidents of a life- 
mg Moa had resulted in the destruction of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the Peninsula, In a 
few weeks, the untiring old man had covered 
his allotted portion of stationery with the 
most appalling mass of trash, and had gone 
back to Paris serenely to superintend the pub- 
lication of his history. But, meanwhile, the 
war had commenced, and his manuscript was 
worthless. For some purpose he left Paris for 

Dieppe, where he was attacked with paralysis, 

and; though his physical condition cy ner 

his mind was completely wrecked, and he di 

the day the Pradelans entered the city. This 

extraordinary man never obtained a place in 
the very highest rank of French authors, but 
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he will be remembered as the most perfect 
representative of the Parisian romancer. With 
gitts of imagination that almost amounted to 
genius, a brilliant fancy, an inexhaustible fe- 
cundity of wit, a ceaseless activity of hand 
and brain, and a knack of composition which 
was not literary polish, but with the millions 
made a very good substitute for it, he was for 
a quarter of a century the idol and ry, oF 
in France of the literature of amusement. The 
stage and the feuilleton, those two great instru- 
ments of popular entertainment which reflect 
the life and thought of Paris ve Pemee 
were mastered by him at a single effort; and, 
until age, and over-production, and gay living, 
combined to check his brilliant pen, he never 
ceased to captivate the fickle affections of his 
countrymen or to dazzle half the novel-readers 
of the world. Bei a y few of his works, 
artistically judged, have great permanent value 
as literary creations; but, as models of con- 
structive ingenuity and marvels of invention, 
“The Three Guardsmen,” ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” 
and some others, will hold honored places in 
the future museum of novels. In romance he 
was not poetical; in the historical novel he 
was conspicuous for a bold and sublime igno- 
rance; in essays and travel he showed neither 
keenness of observation nor comprehension 
of the human heart; but in the hazy glories 
of the French literary paradise which lies be- 
tween the borders of the poetical, the gro- 
tesque, the witty, and the sensuous, Alexandre 
Dumas was without a rival. 

DURKEE, Cuartes, an American political 
leader, Senator, and at his death, Governor of 
Utah, born at Royalton, Vt., December 5, 1807; 
died at Omaha, Neb., January 14, 1870. He 
received a good academical education at Royal- 
ton, and entered into mercantile business. He 
removed to the Territory of Wisconsin about 
1830, was a member of the first Territorial 
Legislature of Wisconsin in 1836, which was 
held at Burlington, Iowa and Minnesota then 
forming a part of the Territory of Wisconsin. 
In 1847 he was again a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature; in 1848 he was elected to 
the first State Legislature of Wisconsin, and in 
1850 was sent as a Representative to Congress. 
He was retlected in 1852, and was among the 
earliest friends, in that body, of the antislavery 
and free-soil principles urged by Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, Hale, David Wilmot, and others. He 
became a United States Senator in 1855, and 
served for six years, taking an active interest 
in the important questions of that exciting 
time, and was greatly esteemed for his integ- 
rity, his clear perception, and his sound judg- 
ment. In 1865 he was appointed Governor of 
Utah by President Johnson, which office he 
held at the time of his death. He left Salt 
Lake City on the 6th of January, and became 
so ill that he was obliged to stop at Omaha, 
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EARTHQUAKES. Northeastern America, 
from New Brunswick to Iowa, and from the 
river St. Lawrence to Cincinnati and Rich- 
mond, experienced the rare visitation of an 
earthquake shock, October 20th. <A larger 
area may have been affected, but within the 
boundaries mentioned the effects were such as 
to cause the phenomenon to be noticed and re- 
ported upon. Although occurring at an hour 
of the forenoon when most people are awake 
and alert, the shock was not remarked by 
great numbers who were out of doors at the 
time, or living in strongly-constructed build- 
ings. In its greatest manifestations, as re- 
ported, it was but a slight affair, which would 
have caused little or no comment in Central 
America, South America, or other countries 
commonly troubled by earthquakes. The in- 
terest of the event consists in the fact that the 
region disturbed has had but few, if any, such 
wide-spread shakings within the memory of 
man. In great cities, like New York, where 
there are many tall buildings, the earthquake 
was plainly perceptible, and caused much 
fright to their occupants, We give some il- 
lustrations, from the New-York papers, of the 
character and effect of the shock in that city. 

At Connor’s six-story type-foundery, corner 
of Duane and Centre Streets, the upper rooms 
shook so that the work-women were terrified 
and rushed into the street. But at the large 
establishment of Lorillard & Co., tobacco- 
nists, also on Centre, corner of Chambers, 
no shock was noticed. At Frank Leslie’s 
newspaper-office, in Pearl Street, near. Broad- 
way, a vibration was remarked by all pres- 
ent; a large glass chandelier swayed to 
and fro, the pendants rattling against each 
other; and the compositors fled to the street 
for safety, exclaiming that the building was 
about to fall. They noticed two shocks, of 
about (estimated) twenty-five seconds’ dura- 
tion each, with an interval of ten seconds, At 
Lord & Taylor’s, Grand Street, the fourth 
floor was somewhat shaken, and one woman 
employed there ran to a window and jumped 
to the roof of an adjoining shed, while anoth- 
er fainted from alarm. The twelve hundred 
children at the Public School in Fourteenth 
‘Street, near Second Avenue, were almost 
panic-stricken, and teachers had much diffi- 
culty in preserving order, but all made their way 
to the streetuninjured. Glasses and bottles were 
thrown from a sideboard at No, 15 East Broad- 
way. Engravers and printers on the upper 
floors of the American Agriculturist office 
felt the shock very distinctly. One of them 
suffered from nausea as soon as the wave 
passed. The gas-fixtures vibrated considera- 
bly. Persons tenanting upper-story rooms 
at the Astor House, and Metropolitan, St. 


Nicholas, and other hotels, noticed the shock, — 


and were unpleasantly affected at the stomach. 
But in other high buildings in the city noth- 
ing was known of the earthquake until the 
evening papers reported it. In Brooklyn 
Hoboken, and other places in the vicinity of 
the city, the shock produced about the same 
effect in some localities as those already de- 
scribed, while in other parts of the same 
cities, towns, or villages, it did not arrest 
attention. Observers in: this neighborhood 


agree in maintaining two separate shocks, and . 


that the oscillatory movement was from north- 
northeast to south-southwest. 

This earthquake is the subject of a very 
complete investigation in the American Jour- 
nal of Seience and Arts, by Mr. Alexander O. 
Twining. He has collected all the data about 
it which could be obtained. Before proceed- 
ing to give details, he remarks that the move- 
ment of the earth was not level but rocking, 
and that this sensation is plainly indicative 
quite as much of a vertical displacement 
as of any alternations of inclination in the 
earth’s surface after the manner of a wave, 
and a consequent vibratory condition of per- 
sons and objects. In estimating the dura- 
tion of the two shocks, and the interval 
between them, he employed means to ascer- 
tain (at New Haven) the informants’ mental 
impressions and recollections, applying to them 
his own mgasurement as to time. These would 
often give durations more than double of 
those in other instances. Taking, however, 
the most trustworthy, and allowing to the 
others a weight proportioned to their value 
he found the first shock to have continued 
about nine seconds, the second about eleyen 
seconds, and the interval to have been about 
five seconds. Mr. Twining says: 


A careful comparison of the various newspaper 
paragraphs which have come to hand—nearly forty 
in number—makes it clear that the general phe- 
nomena were everywhere the same. Everywhere 
there were two shocks experienced, of a few seconds 
each, and a brief interval. These are about as vari- 
ously stated in duration by the newspapers as the 
same were stated by different observers at New 
Haven: thus, at Troy fifteen to twenty seconds in 
all, at Montpelier thirty, at Cleveland fifteen to 
thirty, the prevalent authority being for the lat- 
ter, at Boston eighteen to thirty, at Brunswick, 
Me., thirty to forty, at Cincinnati thirty and less, 
at Hartford twenty to sixty, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, three shocks of fifteen seconds each—the 
three being too exceptional among the mass to be 
eredited, and having but one other parallel, that is, 
Brooklyn. At Harvard poles bservatory the 
duration of tremor was from eight to fifteen seconds 
by the estimate of different observers—two shocks 
with a continuous tremor between, and the compo- 
nent oscillations forty in a minute according to ob- 
server W. A. Rogers. At East Saginaw, Mich., the 
first shock is described as ten seconds, then an equal 
interval, then a second shock of ten seconds. A 
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vory few of the statements are so abnormal, ono or 
two in their brevity (one or two seconds) and about 


aa in their length (two or three minutes), that 
weight can be accorded to them. On the whole, 
| en 


in. itself. 
spoken of as four or five in a second, and as being 
ike the motions of a boat—also in one other (at 
one) they are described as having been vertical. 
especting the relative amount of disturbance at 
places, the sensations experienced by in- 
‘fiduals would be but a fullacious test, because so 
uch influenced by temperament, as well as by 
: ituations and positions. Persons sitting, for ex- 
« , were far more sensitive than persons stand- 
hs Again, while operatives in upper rooms often 
rushed down—as here at New Haven—in a panic, 
persons standing or walking in the immediate vicinity 
yw did not even perceive the phenomenon. The 
‘remark applies to the reported swaying of walls 
and buildings ten inches to'a foot, which is no doubt 
rated in amount. But a vague conclusion 
may be derived. from specific occurrences, such as 
the displacement of objects, the crackin of window 
panes or of ceilings, and the falling of chimneys, as 
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well as from the degree of public notice which the 
event excited. All that, in the present instance, 
can be rationally deduced from such indications 
would seem to be, that the amount of disturbance at 
New York, at Cleveland, at Milwaukee, and Detroit, 
was about the same as at New Haven; that it was 

reater at Boston, at Brunswick, at Montreal, and at 
nebea; thet. it waa-leeg: ob tielanedl et O , 
and at Dubuque, and was but just distinctly percep- 
tible at Richmond, Va. In other words, the move- 
ment was more remarkable in the East and North, 
and less in the West, and particularly in the South. 
It is also believed that no like occurrence compara- 
ble in the aggregate with this one has been ex- 
perienced in New England during the present cen- 
tury, nor since November 18, 1755—supposing the 
newspaper quotation, relative to that event, made by 
a Boston correspondent, from ‘‘ a book published in 
1786,’ to be correct and authentic. 


He then constructs a table, comparing the 
times noted at various places from which 
sufficiently authentic information could be ob- 
tained. 

Some of these were recorded by astronomers 
and meteorologists, others by other persons: 


PLACE OF OBSERVATION. Lat, of Plaoe. [fume ye Havae | Coa anccns | Eimpirical lopeved Ties, DiMlerence early or 
. Deg. Min. m s h. m « hm 6 bh m m & 
ES TNS a ESS eee ne 45.9 +27 34 11 47 20 11 45 (5 11 45 0 5 early. 
po RR dh te Pe beep ar 44 48 +16 34 11 36 20 11 34 55 11 3 8 PB ss 
Tee AOL 7... Pads tele estes swcassy 44 5 +10 46 11 30 32 11 29 33 11 30 0 27 late. 
Bost TOMY kv es bile Usd catebsdecaws 42 21 + 728 11 27 14 11 26 30 11 253— | 1 1 early. 
Harvard College Observatory 42 23 + 711 11 26 57 11 26 14 1123 +] 05 “ 
46 49 + 6 38 11 26 2 11 25 44 17 1 16 late. 
41 50 +6 7 11 25 53 11 25 15 11 26 04 * 
41 33 + 814 11 22 50 11 22 25 11 20 2 2 early. 
4417 +1418 Tl 21 4 11 20 48 11 24 3 12 late. 
41°46 + 059 11 20 45 11 20 380 11 204+ o'4’ »& 
41 18 00 11 19 46 11 19 36 11 1934 + 010 * 
45 81 — 238 117 8 iit 7% 117 0 7 early. 
42 40 — 320 11 16 26 11 16 31 nib — 116+ * 
42 14 — 3 22 11 16 24 11 16 29 11 14 229° 
42 48 -40 11 15 46 li 15 54 11 1 0h * 
40 43 — 42 11 15 26 11 15 35 11 15 0s 
42 43 —20 58 10 58 48 li 013 i Oo O18 * 
42 40 —25 44 10 54 2 10 55 48 10 55 o48 “* 
44 44 —32 2 10 47 44 10 49 58 10 52 2 2 late. 
41 30 —35 10 10 44 36 10 47 5 10 443 2 25 early. 
39 6 —46 10 33 40 10 37 8 10 30 73 “ 
2 0 ~58 38 10 21 8 10 25 28 10 25 023 * 


‘Mr. Twining remarks that a nearly east and 
west progress is that which appears most con- 
sistent with the aggregate of times. Nor is 
there discovered in the table any decisive 
change of direction as between the east and 
the west of the Alleghanies, but the various ac- 
counts, so far as they go, indicate the very re- 
verse. The best approximate result seems to 
be that the earthquake made progress from 
about E.6°N., to about W.6°S., at the rate 
of 160 miles a minute, being six and a half 
minutes from St. John to Chicago, while the 
ordinary direction of the subordinate undula- 
tion was about N. by E. But there was no 
a regularity of rate in any single direc- 

on. 

Among the facts relating to the phenomenon, 
which the author gives, the following, supplied 
by Mr. Robert McCord, a telegraph-operator at 
Quebec, are peculiarly interesting. He says: | 


All tible saction was over here by the time 
Thad dnished telegraphing to Montreal—Do you 
earthquake? It would take about eight seconds to 


telegraph the words used. The operator’s immedi- 


ate reply was—WVo. About fifteen seconds after, he 
said—Here it is. The gentleman at Montreal after- 
ward explained that, although he said Wo, he did ex- 
perience a slight movement at the time, but was not 
aware that it was caused by an earthquake. He tele- 
eae parent it is—on the instant that the shock 

ecame sensibly evident. He cannot say how long 
the vibration lasted after that period, accurately, but 
is of opinion it continued for nine or ten seconds. 
The following further particulars may be of interest. 
The shock passed over this district from a northerly 
direction—a rumbling sound accompanied the shock, 
resembling that produced by ponderous machinery— 
noise and motion increased steadily for some seconds, 
and gradually, passed away. Buildings were violent- 
ly shaken, Our office being in the upper part of a 
high brick building, the trembling was powerfull 
felt—the clock in the office was stopped by it at 11.20, 
but am not certain if the time by it previous to the 
shock was correct. Some observers say the shock 
was first felt here a few seconds before 11.24, and 
lasted forty seconds—others state fifty or sixty sec- 
onds. Iam of opinion it lasted sixty seconds. No 
two opinions agree as to the commencement and du- 
ration. 


At Bay St, Paul and Les Ehouletpents--piaaat 
about ninety or one hundred miles northeast o 

beo—the ground opened in several places, and water 
was thrown up. Slight elevations of land in some 
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places were produced. The country in the vicinity 
of St. Paul’s Bay is of volcanic formation, and slight 
shocks are of frequent occurrence. A gentleman 
from that vicinity informs me that they had twenty 
or thirty slight shocks within the past two weeks, 
The shock on the 20th, here, did not appear to have 
an undulating, upheaying motion, but to partake of a 
tremulous nature. . r 
The operator at Richmond, a place ninety miles 
southwest of here, says the shock was just passing 


away there at the period when I made the inquiry of 


Montreal. 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Twining re- 
marks that, in the region about Bay St. Paul 
and Les Eboulements—a neighborhood of well- 
known volcanic character—probably lay the 
central spot of the disturbance. He adds: 


The interpretation of Mr. McCord’s interesting 
statements relative to the telegraphic communication 
seems to be as follows: He occupied the last eight 
seconds of the motion at Quebec with a question put 
to Montreal. That question, together with the an- 
swer “No,” I find by careful trial at the American 
Telegraph-office, requires not less than eighteen sec- 
onds for transmission and reception. Then there 
are estimated fifteen seconds of interval. Then there 
was the second reply of not less than [A bag seconds ; 
then there were nine or ten seconds to the end of the 
vibrations. In other words, there transpired not less 
than forty-two seconds between the end of the mes- 
sage and of the tremors at Quebec, and the end of 
the same at Montreal, ninety-six miles distant in 
longitude, and one hundred and fifty-nine in a line 
Nob. °E., and which, in the table above, had been 
and still remains credited with the empirical interval 
of thirty-nine seconds—showing a near accordance 
between these and the other facts, and one hundred 
and thirty-seven miles per minute of east and west 
progress. 

Again, the Montreal ‘“* No” was given just as the 
tremors there began, and after—say six seconds 
after—the end of the shock at. Quebec; that is to 
say, the beginning traversed from city. to city in 
some six seconds more than the duration of the 
shock, Consequently the latter, in consistency with 
the above, must have continued about thirty-six sec- 
onds, in place of the twenty-six seconds ascertained 
at New Haven. Still again, the shock at Montreal 
began with the ‘'No,” which may have occupied 
four seconds. Then there were fifteen seconds of 
interval; then eight of reply; then nine to ten of 
estimated continuance; in all thirty-six or thirty- 
seven seconds for the duration of the shock, 


Of the shock at Albany, Prof. Hough, of the 
Dudley Observatory, reports ; 


The shock of an earthquake was felt here at 11.15 
A.M., October 20th, and lasted about one minute. 
The walls of the building had a very marked vibra- 
tion, open doors were made to vibrate, objects hang- 
ing on the walls were put in oscillation,and even tables 
and chairs on the ground floor had a sensible tremor, 
At the time of the shock a rumbling noise was 
heard, the clock pendulums swinging north and 
_ south were made to vibrate east-and west, showing 

that the earthquake passed in an eastward direction, 
Since nine a, m., of yesterdhy the barometer has 
been falling rapidly, the total fall amounting to 
seven-tenths of aninch. During the shock the mer- 
eury in the registering barometer was in a violent 


state of agitation. 

The severest effects in the United States 
were remarked at Scranton, Pa., Cooperstown, 
Rondout, Hudson, and Troy, N. Y., Montpelier, 
Vt., New Haven, Oonn., Boston, Mass., and 
Brunswick, Me. ~ But Canada suffered from 
it far more, 
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We learn, as supplementary to the state- 
ments already given, that at Montreal bells in 
the public buildings were rung, and judges 
and others vacated their rooms precipitately. 


Chimneys were thrown down in Quebec, and 
two persons injured by falling bricks. The 
people there fled into the streets; and for a 
time much clamor and confusion prevailed. 
The steeple of St. George’s Church at Toronto 
swayed to and fro, the walls of buildings were 
shaken, and furniture was moved from its 
pave At St. Catherine’s windows were bro- 
ae meerntrty 
Earthquake shocks visited San Francisco, 
February 17th and April 2d, but did little 
damage. aes 
Hon. 8. A. Hurlburt, United States minister 
to Colombia, writing from Bogoté on the 6th 
of June, 1870, gives the following account of 
an earthquake at that place: ; 


We haye had rather an unusual phenomenon at 
this place in a remarkably well-developed eerie: 
quake, At about ten minutes before 10 Pp. mM. of the 
evening of the 4th of April (Saturday), and without 
any oe warning that we had noticed, there oc- 
cured first, a moderate shock, not of any iar 
force, and consisting of a single vibration; this was 
momentary. In about two minutes afterward a very 
sharp movement took place, giving the impression 
of a lateral motion from north to south, e table 
on which I had my elbow at the time seemed to re- 
cede about 114 to 2 inches, quiver an instant and re- 
turn to its place; the beams of the houses creaked 
like the timbers of a ship in heavy weather. Doors 
and windows flew open. Those who were in bed at 
the time seemed to feel it much more, and the effect 
of the vibrations was to make many ‘‘sea-sick.”’ 
This shock, they tell me, was the sharpest known 
here since 1826, I cannot learn of any damage done 
to buildings in the Bee %, 

The unquietness of the earth continued from the 
time mentioned until ser A 11 Pp. M., with a species 
of shuddering motion scarcely perceptible unless one 
were lying down. There was heard with each shock 
a peculiar muffled rushing sound, not as clear and 
distinct as the movement of wind, but pees | 
like it. At the momert of the principal shock 
looked at my watch and found the time to be ten 
minutes of ten—Bogoté time. Time however, here, 
is not well regulated, as the observatory possesses no 
instruments and is neglected. The direction of the 
movement was very distinct from the north to the 
south. As earthquakes rarely have their centres in 
Colombia and are generally the result of action in 
Ecuador, it may be advisable to connect this obser- 
vation with notices from that country. I believe 
there is but one voleano in action in Colombia— 
Puracé. Dad 

Some nights since we noticed for two hours after 
sunset in the west, and nearly in the range of To- 
lima, a well-defined column or line of light, on the 
Cordillera, This bore about due west. The charac- 
ter of the light I‘could not determine, =— 


January 18th, shocks of earthquakes. were 
felt at Marseilles and Toulon, France. The 
oscillations numbered from twenty to twenty- 
five, from southwest to northeast, each last- 
ing about the third of a second, Some reports 
speak of the shocks as from north to south. 

A series of earthquakes visited Mexico from 
the 11th to the 19th of May. The portion of 


country where they were most active under-— 


went singular changes. Lake Chicagua en- 
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tirely disappeared, leaving a dry soil, with fish, 
allignlors, and other aquatic animals, in it. In 
places, Oayula among the number, a new 
was suddenly formed; old deep wells, 
hich were dry years ago, became filled with 
rater, and other wells dried up. Trees were 
poted by thousands, and whole villages dis- 
peared. The loss of life and property was 


A very disastrous earthquake occurred in 
ie rge city of Batang, on the Kinsha River, 
in| 4 et, commencing April 11th and con- 
‘inuing with intervals till May 9th, when a 
reat fire broke out laying waste a large por- 
7 ton the city and destroying an immense 

mber of lives—one account, apap! much 


erated, says 10,000, Several neighboring 
villages were ruined. 


ly 26th, an earthquake took place at Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, simultaneously with an ac- 
tive condition of the volcano of Momstombe. 
In the adjoining Republic of San Salvador an 
pag was reported July 27th, and an- 
er 28th, both severe, but inflicting no great 
dama: 


ge. 
A volcanic eruption and earthquake destroyed 
a number of villages in Niphon, May 21st. 
Greece was shaken by an earthquake July 
Ist, the island of Santorin suffering severely. 
‘In Qalabria, an earthquake, October 7th, 
caused a hana destruction of life and property. 
In building a church in San Francisco, the 
Roman Catholics took into account the risks 
from an earthquake. The side-walls above the 
basement are only 30 feet high; from these a 
roof rises, which, with the main roof, is sup- 
ported independently of the walls by two rows 
of pillars inside of them. Both roofs are firmly 
bound to the pillars, and the latter are fastened 
together by iron cross-beams, secured by heavy 
iron bolts, forming a net-work of great ait ba 
Itis mEpones that, should the pillars be shaken 
down, the roof would be launched outside the 
walls, thus giving a chance of escape from the 
ruins. | 
_ Prof. David Forbes, F. R.8., in a lecture de- 
livered at London in June, on volcanoes and 
earthquakes, said: 


Out) 


‘Leannot arrive at any other conclusion than that 
all volcanoes are connected with one another in depth, 
and have one common source, not necessarily sit- 
uated at any enormous depth below the surface, 
' but-in which the molten matter — while always con- 
taining certain general un ne 
considerable modifications in composition, mine- 
ralogical and chemical, from time to time in. the 
world’s history ; for, under the term voleanic rocks, I 
would here include all eruptive rocks without excep- 
tion, whether called granites, syenites, porphyrites, 
basalts, or lava, all of which i regard as but so many 
members of one series, or simply as the products of 

volcanic action of different geological epochs, » 

_8o much for the molten products of volcanoes, 
Now a few words on their r gas orm emanations, which 
consist in the vapor of water, i. ¢., 


= 


drogen gases. 
large quantitiés, 
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reactions of the sulphurous acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gases, as they come in contact with one 
another, 

Now, if it be true that we have a vast accumulation 
of molten matter at a certain depth below the surface, 
which observation her informs us must, in major 
part, consist of the silicates and sulphides of the me- 
tallic elements, then, in my opinion, at least, it only 
requires the assumption that water from the sea 
should, by some means or other, find its way down 
into such a reservoir, to account for all the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes, both mechanical and chemi- 
cal. The greater part of the water so introduced 
would be at once converted into steam, which, in its 
turn, would become still further expanded by a heat 
so great as that of molten lava, and would soreee an 
enormous power. Calculations have been made which 
show that water, even when treated to a much less 
temperature, would exert an ‘ejection force,” as it 
has been yr ycey bite exceeding that developed in 
eruptions of the highest volcanoes known. Another 
portion of the water with the air carried down along 
with it, acting paw the highly heated sulphides, 
would become ecomposed, and furnish the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, enipburens acid, and nitrogen 
gases yen off, while the common salt in the sea- 
water, by its action on the hot silicates in presence 
of steam, would eliminate hydrochloric acid, and 
account for the appearances of it, as well as of the 
volatile chlorides found in yoleanic fumes, If we ac- 
cept this explanation, the chemical reactions would 
be but the effects and not the cause of volcanic 
phenomena. 

The destructive effects attendant ‘on voleanic con- 
vulsions are of two different characters, viz., those 
arising from the earthquakes which accompany and, 
as a rule, precede outbreaks; and those caused by 
the products ejected from the volcano itself. The 
connection of earthquakes with volcanoes has been 
noted from the oldest times; the earthquakes which 
commenced A.D. 63 were but the efforts made by 
Vesuvius to relieve itself, which culminated in the 

at eruption of 79; the same was the case in Mexico 
with Jorillo in 1759, and with the great earthquake 
of 1834 in Chili, which ended in the outbreaks of 
Osorno and three other volcanoes of the Andes; and 
lastly, in 1868, the terrible earthquake which visited 
the coast of Peru, and totally destroyed the cities of 
Arica and Iquique, was followed by the eruption of 
Isluga, which, according to the latest news, still eon- 
tinues. There seems little reason to doubt that all 
earthquakes are of purely yolcanic origin, and that 
volcanoes themselves may be regarded as so many 
safety-valves for blowing off the surplus steam, gases, 
and molten products from our great internal boiler! 
for, as a rule, it has been observed that earthquakes 
either cease altogether or diminish greatly in vio- 
lence as soon as a aalguhosiath xelennn has cleared 
its throat. 

EASTERN CHUROHES. At the beginning 
of the year, the Greek Archbishop Lycurgos, 
of Syra and Tenos, a distinguished scholar, 
who had studied at the German universities, 
made a visit to England, where he was re- 
ceived with marked honors, In his intercourse 
with the representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land, he avowed his,sympathy with the moyve- 
ment for bringing about a closer union be- 
tween the Anglican and the Eastern Churches. 
Thus, in reply to an address from the English 
Church Union presented to him on leaving Eng- 
land, the archbishop is reported to have said: 


Thave seen with joy in your renowned nation the 
alence of divine zeal for the true faith, and the 
jas aversion to all novel adulterations of the divine 
eaching of the Roly Scriptures ; and, above all, the 
earnestness, well-pleasing to God, with which your 
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society is unremittingly working for the accomplish- 
ment of that divine word—“ That all may be one.” 
That earnestness of yours is assuredly blessed by Him 
who gave us the commandment to love one another, 
and is recognized with joy by his Orthodox Church 
which prays night and day for the union of all, An 
I now, on my return home, shall fulfil a most sacred 
duty in reporting to all the most reverend hierarchs 
in those parts what I have seen and heard amon 
you; and in addition to this, also, your love an 
sympathy for the Orthodox Eastern Church, which 
not only possesses the privilege of reading the heav- 
enly doctrine of the New Testament in the language 
in which it was originally written, but has also been 
counted worthy of the divine grace to preserve that 
very doctrine uncorrupted and unadulterated, and 
‘rightly to divide the word of truth.’ But, in par- 
ticular, I shall most gladly fulfil your request in re- 
porting to his Holiness the Ccumenical Patriarch 

our reapers and good-will; and, in fine, I will 
eave nothing undone, beloved brothers in Christ, to 
bring to a happy accomplishment, so far as in me 
lies, the truly evangelical and God-approved design 
which your society is pursuing. 


The Patriarch of Oonstantinople received 
the report of Archbishop Lycurgos on the 
progress of the intercommunion movement in 
England with great joy, and thus expressed 
his feelings in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 


Gregory, by the merey of God Archbishop of 
Constantinople, the new Rome, and C£cumenical 
Patriarch, to the most holy Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of the Christians in Great Britain of 
the Anglican Confession, the Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell, peace from God and the brotherly salutation in 
Christ. At the most revered and world-saving feasts 
of the immaculate Passion and of the life-bearing 
Resurrection of the Lord, we entertained here in joy 
and gladness of heart the Lord Alexander Lycurgos, 
the most holy Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, our 
beloved brother in Christ and fellow-minister, on 
his auspicious return from your renowned and Christ- 
loving country, and were gladdened in spirit, and 
revelled in the joy of mutual conversation, while he 
narrated and told at length, and we with affection 
and eagerness made inquiries, and listened to his 
account of all the good things that were said of our 
unworthy self, both by your Holiness, whom we 
highly regard in Christ, and by very many wise and 
owerful men especially by the most eminent and 
istinguished Lords Gladstone and Redliff Kaningk 
[Lord Stratford de Redcliffe], as they praised and 
magnified our state here. It was with pleasure that 
we heard of all the conspicuous honors, kindly acts, 
and hospitable welcome, which were shown to the 
holy and accomplished Greek Archbishop by private 
mdividuals and by men in authority, by clergymen 
and divines, by members of the universities, and by 
almest all the noble and most hospitable people of 
England, not even its august and powerful Queen 
herself excepted—being proofs, and genuine and 
bright reflections, of the approved conversation in 
Christ, and of all the evangelical love amd brotherly 
affection of the English people, But especially in- 
- terested were we in hearing of all that his Holiness 
saw and heard in person throughout the whole ex- 
tent of England, truly admirable and godly decds 
and words, all characterizing the ardent and lofty 
reverence and sympathy toward the holy and Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church, which, glorying in the Lord 
over the long and terrible persecutions and conflicts 
of martyrdom, the heavenly bridegroom, having 
pitied and loved, did not deprive of the bright mys- 
tic candlestick, and of all the perfect and unsullied 
treasure of the faith—the apostolic and God-delivered 
faith, which, alien to profane and vain babblings and 
new dogmas, and to stratagems of error and compul- 
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sion—being wholly spiritual, heavenly, and radiant, 
is the one and indivisible soul of the one Church 
which the Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth, sancti- 
fies, quickens, nurtures, influences, and rules, to all 
ages. These, beloved and most honored brother, 
these are the things good and profitable to men, faith 
pure and undefiled, and one only, working through 
a love bearing many branchesand every fruit. These 
things straighten, smooth, and prepare beforehand 
the ways and the ore of the oa unity and 
fellowship of the faithful everywhere, in the ono 
faith and hope of our calling, who are as branches 
growing together on the one tree planted of heaven 
and watered of God, as inseparable members of the 
one Christ-bearing body, the Church, as bright 
morning stars of the light of truth. In return, then, 
for all these works and words, these good and broth- 
erly sentiments. and Giapagitions, i ich the whole 

Anglican body, eminently weighty and pure, and its 
most devout shepherds and rulers, exhibited, whether 
in the person of the said Orthodox Eastern Arch- 
bishop, or in our humble person, toward our Eastern 
Orthodoxy and true Catholicity, which by the mercy 
of God reverently keeps to the old paths, with the 
Holy Scriptures and the august Gicumenical Coun- 
cils—in return, we say, for all these things, we ren- 
der, as is due, and with all zeal, our hearty thanks, 
and call down that rich blessing and recompense 
which comes from God our Saviour, DPR the 
Christ-loving, glorious, and heroic Albion, which 
with such; eagerness and in an unfettered spirit of 
freedom marvellously recurs to customs handed down 
from old time and genuinely apostolic; and we put 
as a seal to our prayers the apostolic words.of St. 
Paul, which are at once a prayer and a command: 
‘‘ Speaking the truth in love, let.us grow up unto gas 
in all things, who is the head, even Christ.”? Ma: 

His grace and boundless merey be with your Holi- 
ness, for whom we entertain deep regard and affec- 
tion, and with all who are under your pemone seas: 


April 30, 1870. 


A similar letter was on June 20th addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Synod 
of the Church of Greece. After thanking the 
English people for their interest in the conflict 
of Greece for freedom, and the English Church 


for the honors shown to Archbishop Lycurgos, 


the letter of the Synod continues : 


Accordingly, the Sacred Synod of the Church of 
Greece, wishing to give some sure token of brother- 
ly love toward the English Church, and being of one 
mind with the Holy Synod assembled round the 
most Holy Ccumenical Patriarch, has determined 


by encyclical lettefs to direct the sacred clergy under _ 


it to show as far as possible brotherly kindness in all 
things to the Christians of ag confession, and if 
any such Christian should di lace where no 


le at a 
priest of their own Church should happen to be 


present, to render them fitting burial, and the prayers 
of our Church for their souls. 


In the Church of Russia considerable prog- 
ress has of late been made in the circulation 
of the Bible. The Russian Bible Society has 
been formally authorized by the Government 
to resume its operations. The Holy Synod has 
its printing establishment fully occupied in 
preparing editions of the Scriptures. These 
are sent forth in such variety of form and type 
as to meet all requirements of popular taste 
and preference, From this source the,agency 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
cures books. The circulation by that agency 
amounted, in 1868, to 64,830 volumes. . They 
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were in various languages, as modern Russ, 
Lettish, Polish, Swedish, and many 


whieh was communicated to the Greek patriar- 
¢hate on the 10th of March. The firman con- 
a _eleyen paragraphs, which are substan- 
-as follows : 


» Agtioie 1. Provides for the establishment of a sep- 
, ehurch-administration for the Bulgarians, which 
be called the Exarchate of the Bulgarians. 
2, The chief of the Bulgarian metropolitans 
yes the title of exarch, and presides over the 
garian synod. Arr. 3. The exareh as well as the 
‘shall be elected in with the regu- 
lations hitherto observed ; the election of the exarch 
to be confirmed by the ecumenical patriarchs, Arr, 
& ‘The exarch receives his appointment by the Sub- 
lime Porte ous to his consecration, and is bound 
Bivins tortie for the Patriarch whenever he holds 
: service. Anr. 5. Stipulates the formalities to 
‘be observed in supplicating for the appointment (in- 
stallation) by the Sublime Porte tT. 6. In all 
matters of a spiritual nature, the exarch has to con- 
sult with the Patriarch. Arr. 7. The new Bulgarian 
Chur¢h, like the churches of Roumania, Greece, and 
obtains the holy oil (chrisma) from the patri- 
archate. Arr. 8. The authority of a bishop does 
not extend beyond his diocese. Arr. 9. The Bul- 
ae Church and the bishopric (Metochion) in the 
r are subject to the exarch, who may tempo- 
rarily reside in Metochion. During this temporary 
residence he must observe the same rules and regu- 
lations which ‘have been established for the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem during his residence in the Phanar. 
Ant. 10. The sian, bo Exarchate comprises fourteen 
dioceses: Rustsehuk, - Silistria, xy: Tirnovo, 
Sophia, Widdin, Nisch, Slivno, Veles, Samakovo 
Kastendie, Vratza, Lofdja, and Pirat. One-half of 
the cities of Varna, Anchialii, Mesembria, Sizeboli 
and of twenty villages on the Black Sea, are reserve 
for the Greeks. Philippople has been divided into 
two equal halves, one of which, together with the 
suburbs, is retained by the Grecks, while the other 
half and the quarter of Panaghia belong to the Bul- 
garians. Whenever proof is adduced that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of a diocese are Bulgarians, such 
diocese shall be transferred to the exarchate. Arr. 
11. All Bulgarian monasteries which are under the 
at the present time shall remain so in 


uture. 
Soon after the publication of this firman, the 
Greeks demanded of the Patriarch that he 
‘should either reject it or hand in his resigna- 
tion. Their indignation at this solution of the 
question at issue was beyond all bounds, and 
was increased by their own conviction that, 
had they made some reasonable concessions in 
due time, the difficulty might have been avoid- 
ed altogether. For the party who had based 
their plans for a restoration of a Greek em- 
pire on the unity of the Church this was a 
severe blow, their hopes in the future founda- 
tion of a Greek empire extending to the banks 
of the Danube being thus entirely annihilated. 
That the reéstablishment of a separate Bulga- 
rian Church, analogous to the ian, Rou- 
manian, and Hellenic Churches, was not in con- 
tradiction with the canons of the Church, 
even the most orthodox opponents of the 
measure were forced to concede. But they all 
blamed the latter part of Article 10, which en- 
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titles two-thirds of the population of a district 
to claim an extension of the exarehate. This, it 
was thought, would be a fruitful source of bitter 
feuds between the two nationalities, and would 
contribute not a little to enhance their mutual 
dislike and jealousy. The Bulgarians, on the 
other hand, sent a special deputation to Aali 
Pacha, the Turkish minister, to express their 
gratitude for the firman. e Patriarch, in 
the month of April, convened the synod and 
the national council, who resolved to reject the 
firman as being in conflict with the canons of 
the Church, They were of opinion that an 
cecumenical council would have to be sum- 
moned, The houne. a in accordance with 
the above resolution, officially announced to 
the Sublime Porte his rejection of the firman 
concerning the Bulgarian Church question, 
contending that the Sublime Porte had no 
right to modify the legal position of the 
Church. On the 19th of April, the Grand- 
Vizier replied to the Patriarch that the Sub- 
lime Porte had all due respect and considera- 
tion for the rights of the patriarchate, but 
that, as the firman did not in any way trespass 
upon those rights, it should be maintained. 
e protested against the charge that the Sub- 
lime Porte had in any instance abandoned the 
old established principle of non-interference 
in the religious affairs of all the subjects of the 
Ottoman empire not adhering to the Church 
of the faithful. The solution of the conflict as 
given by the firman could not possibly be con- 
strued into such an intervention. On the con- 
trary, it did not contain any thing but what 
the Sublime Porte had considered to be the 
views of his Holiness on the subject, with such 
slight modifications as had been proposed by 
the mixed commission appointed some time 
ago by the Porte and by the two contending 
arties. In accordance with this conviction, 
e would beg leave to notify his Holiness that 
the firman should be upheld and executed to 
its full extent. 
To this the Patriarch replied : 


To his Highness the Grand-Vizier : 

Your Highness has been pleased to transmit to the 
atriarchate at the hands of Messrs. Christaki Efendi 
agraphas and Kara-Teodor the imperial firman on 

parchment, which solved the Bulgarian Church 
question after it has now been pending for the last 
ten years. The patriarchate, always conscious of its 
duty toward the master appointed by God to rule His 
peoples, has at all times remained foreign to the 
ge, joe that the decisions of the august sovereigns 
in all political questions should not be respected and 
strictly obeyed. The Oriental Church has always 
willingly and respectfully obeyed her lawful sover- 
eigns, while the latter have always respected the do- 
main which is exclusively under the administration 
of the Church. The Sultans of glorious memory, as 
well as their prosent successor (whose power may 

invineible), have always drawn a distinct line be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical authority; they - 
nized the rights, privileges, and_immunities, of the 
latter, and guaranteed them by Hatty-Hoomayooms. 
They never allowed an infringement of the original 
rights of the Church, which for five centuries has 
been under the immediate protection of the imperial 
throne. Your Highness! if the firman had not been 
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any thing else but the sanction of a concordat between 
the patriarchate and the Bulgarians, we would re- 
spect and accept it. Unfortunately, however, matters 
are different, As it decides on Church matters, and 
as such decision is in contradiction with the canons, 
and does deadly injury to the rights and privileges 
of our holy see, the patriarchate cannot accept the 
ultimatum of the imperial Government, Hig ess! 
as the Bulgarians are unwilling to listen to the voice 
of.the reconciliation which we are aiming at; as, 
furthermore, the imperial Government is not compe- 
tent to solve a Church question in an irrevocable 
manner; as, finally, this abnormal condition of affairs 
injures and compromits ancient rights—the Gicumen- 
ical Patriarchate renews its prayer that the imperial 
Government may grant the convocation of an ‘cecu- 
menical council, which is alone entitled to designate 
the lawful solution of this question, binding for both 
parts. We furthermore supplicate the imperial Goy- 
ernment to adopt proper measures for the suppression 
of the disorder which threatens the peace among our 
flock, and which is mainly attributable to the circu- 
lars of the Bulgarian leaders, dated the 15th instant, 
The C£cumenical, Patriarchate hands its protest 
against these disturbances to the imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Written and given in our patriarchal residence, on 
the 24th of March a style), 1870. 

(Signed) GREGORY CON STAN TINE, Patriarch. 
(Reuntersigned) All the members of the Holy Sy- 

no 


On April 20th (old style, 7th of April) the 
Patriarch Gregory again wrote to the Grand- 
Vizier in reply to his justification of the Bul- 
garian firman. He protested against the name 
‘Bulgarian Church,” saying that there is only 
one indivisible and universal apostolic Church, 
to which several nations adhere, but, the indi- 
visibility of which had been ordained directly 
by the Holy Ghost, like all the laws for the 
administration of the Ohurch. He further- 
more said that it was impossible for him to 
recognize a regulation which had been set up 
with the codperation of laymen, as the latter 
are incompetent in religious matters, He said 
that he had not neglected to call the attention 
of Aali Pacha, during the preliminary delibera- 
tions, to the firman in question. But as Aali 
Pacha, being a layman, could not decide upon 
religious affairs, and as he, in the capacity of 
Patriarch, could not recede one inch from the 
canons of the Church, he must insist upon the 
convocation of an ecumenical council, alone 
competent to decide the question at issue. As 
the supplication which he had sent in to the 
Grand-Vizier for that purpose belonged ex- 
clusively to the province of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, and had nothing whatever to do with 
politics, he begged to reiterate his prayer for 
its sanction. The Bulgarian committee, on 
‘the other hand, issued a circular in which the 
solution of the question by the firman was de- 
clared to be entirely satisfactory, and corre- 
sponding with their just demands. They 
pointed out that the principal demand of the 
Orthodox Bulgarians had been, that their 
church and bishoprics should be intrusted to 
a clergy familiar with the Bulgarian language, 
and that they did not understand how the pa- 
triarchate could designate'as. unevangelical so 
legitimate a desire. diy 


The Patriarch Gregory insisted upon his dis- 
missal. In a letter to the Grand-Vizier, he 
declared the convocation of an cecumenical 
council to be indispensable, remarking that, 
should the convocation not be granted or in 
any way interfered with, he would be unable 
to discharge the duties of his holy office any 
longer. In his reply, Aali Pacha endeavored 
to induce the Patriarch to desist from his de- 
mand, saying that he was unable to see the ne- 
cessity of convoking an cecumenical council 
for the solution of a purely administrative 
question, like the Bulgarian, while no such 
council had been convened for many centuries, 
although questions of far greater importance 
had been at issue from time to time. Should 
the Bulgarians, however, make an illicit use of 
the concessions granted them, the Sublime 
Porte would not hesitate to resort to energetic 
measures against them. But these promises, 
which were supposed to be given in order to 
avert the interference of Russia, did not prove 
satisfactory to the patriarchate. The twelve 
bishops of the Synod of Constantinople conse- 
quently sent a synodic letter to the Sublime 
Porte, in which they implore the Imperial 
Government to settle the Bulgarian question 
on the basis proposed by the Patriarch in 1869, 
This, they contended, would be the only way to 
preserve to the church a patriarch so much es- 
teemed as Gregory, and to suppress the dis- 
turbances, which had been created by the Bul- 
garians in the capital as well as in the proy- 
inces. 

This remonstrance apparently made a dee 
impression in Constantinople. The Grand- 
Vizier, whether actually convinced of the right 
of the Church to convene an cecumenical syn- 
od for the solution of the Bulgarian question, 
or actuated by motives of policy, sent a minis- 
terial rescript to the patriarchate, by which he 
requested the latter tosend tothe Sublime Porte 
a programme of the questions to be discussed 
by the ecumenical synod, in order that it 
might obtain the imperial sanction. The un- 
willingness of the Porte to allow the question 
to be reopened, and the reluctance of the 
Russian Synod to take part in the dispute; 
were thus apparently overcome, Under date 
of November 15th, the Grand-Vizier ac- 
knowledges the receipt of another communica- 
tion from the patriarchate and of a synodical 
letter or mazbata from the Metropolitans, eon- 
firmatory of the “ tarkir ” of his holiness; and 
expresses the hope that the caution and mod- 
eration of the Sublime Porte, in dealing with 
a question so subtle and delicate, and which 
has been the cause of incessant differences be- 
tween two parties, both subjects of the empire, 
will be acknowledged and appreciated. While 
the Government of the Sultan will remain true 
to its former policy in» regard to church ques- 
tions, it will continue to watch for the preyen- 
tion of all abuse, and for the suppression of all 
disturbances, from whatever quarter they may 
come. And, although the Government has not 
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deemed the convening of an cacumenical coun- 
oil ne in order to find a proper solution 
ofthe question at issue, it is willing to yield to 
spescoment supplication of his holiness and of 
the Synod of Metropolitans on that point. But, 
the Grand-Vizier in conclusion, “ in order 
that the Sublime Porte may be enabled to come 
a decision, it is necessary that a programme 
of the deliberations of the proposed Ecumeni- 
eal Council and the limits of its action be made 
known; therefore, your holiness is respectfully 
‘solicited o submit such a programme to the 

al of the Sublime Porte.” 

vr © this the Patriarch replied: 


~ We had the honor of receiving the rescript 
; ) which your highness has condescended to 
to us, as a reply to our letter and the Mazbata 
of the Synod of Metropolitans. We perceive that we 
shall be authorized to convene the @cumenical Coun- 
cil, to which will appertain the final solution of the 
garian question by canonical decision. | Your 
t ness expresses the desire to know beforehand 
the objects and the limits of the deliberations of the 
council, and invites us to submit a programme of the 
same. We have the honorof informing you that the 
ecumenical Council, for whose convocation we re- 
‘quested the authorization of the Imperial Government, 
will have to investigate and to adjust the controversy 
which has arisen between the patriarchate and the 
B ans. Your highness is aware that said con- 
troversy resulted partly from the circumstance that 
the Bulgarians did not consider satisfactory the con- 
eessions which we granted them in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Church, partly from the fact that 
the Balgenane demand something which is in direct 
opposition to the spirit of our faith and to the com- 
mands of the holy canons, although they pretend that 
their proposals are not at all in contradiction to the 
laws. Thus the labors of the council, which wiil 
not touch on uny secular question, will be strictly 
aited to deliberations on the Bulgarian question ; 
he demands te the Bulgarians, as well as the con- 
eessions made by the patriarchate, will be minutely 
and impartially. scrutinized, upon which the council 
will come to a decision in accordance with the spirit 
of the canons, from which there can be no appeal. 
Done and given at our patriarchal residence on 
November 16, 1870. GREG 


» EASTERN QUESTION. . The Eastern ques- 
tion, or the question as to the future fate of the 
eer of the Balkan and of the Turkish 
mpire, has during the last fifty years been one 
of the most serious and difficult complications 
of European politics. In November, 1870, it 
threatened Europe with another Eastern war, 
and although the real outbreak of hostilities 
was adjourned, as an International Conference 
of the great powers was called for the purpose 
of finding a cewny solution of the pending 
difficulties, the danger of another Eastern war 
is by no means ended. | It is, on the contrary, 
almost certain, that far-going changes in the 
— territorial condition of the Ottoman 
ire will sooner or later be effected, and that, 

until the territory now constituting Turkey 
shall be reconstructed on a lasting basis, the 
Eastern question will not cease to agitate Eu- 

and to threaten itspeace. — 

e Turks entered Europe as conquerors, 
long after each country had obtained fixed 
Danton ks. and: settled governments. They 

Vou. x.—17 a 
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appeared, therefore, to the rest of Europe as 
intruders, and the more so, because all Europe 
Sr the exception of a small province of 

pain, then ore by the Moors) was Chris- 
tian, and the Turks established a Mohammedan 
dynasty. The expulsion of these intruders 
was, therefore, regarded as a family affair for 
the whole of Christian Europe. The Turkish 
power attained its zenith under Solyman IL, 
who even subdued Lower Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, made Moldavia and Wallachia tribu- 
tary, and greatly enlarged his dominions in 
Asia and Africa, The Sultan was acknowl- 
edged as the head of all Mohammedans, and 
became, therefore, all the more objectionable 
to his own Christian subjects and to the Chris- 
tian governments of Europe. With the death 
of Solyman (1566) the Turkish power began to 
decline, and its wars in Europe began to assume 
less of an aggressive than of a defensive char- 
acter. But the greatest change in the position 
of Turkey with regard to the remainder of Eu- 
rope dates from the reign of Peter the Great. 
It was thenceforth the traditional policy of the 
rulers of Russia to extend their empire on the 
one side to the Baltic, and on the other to the 
Mediterranean. Russia and Turkey became 
irreconcilable enemies. In 1774 Turkey was 
compelled to conclude the fatal Treaty of Kai- 
nardshi, which gives to Russia the right of 
free navigation on the Turkish seas, inclusive 
of the Dardanelles, as well as Taganrog, 
Kertsch, Kinburn, and Asov, advanced the 
frontier of Russia to the Bug, declared the in- 
dependence of the Crimea, gave to Russia a 
protectorate over the Danubian principalities, 
and a right of guardianship over the Greek 
churches in Turkey. Only four years later the 
Empress Catharine occupied the Crimea, the 
island of Taman, and other portions of Turkey, 
and thus became mistress of the Black Sea. A 
new war between Russia and Turkey, under Se- 
lim III., ended January 9, 1772, in the Treaty 
of Jassy, by which Turkey lost Pezakov, and 
both banks of the Bug and the Dnieper. 
During the negotiations for concluding the 
Peace of Tilsit, in 1807, Alexander I. proposed 
to Napoleon a partition of Turkey. They ar- 
rived at an agreement concerning all points 
except the possession of Constantinople, which 
Alexander claimed, and Napoleon would not 
yield. ‘*Once mistress of Constantinople,” 
said Napoleon, at St. Helena, to Dr. O’Meara, 
“ Russia would control the whole commerce of 
the Mediterranean; if it becomes a great naval 

ower, and God knows what may come from 
it, it wants a war, marches a large army against 
India, and India is lost for England. Of all 
the powers, Russia is most to be dreaded. To 
oppose a bar to these barbarians, I medi- 
tated the restoration of Poland.” In 1812 
Turkey*had to conclude the Peace of Bucha- 
rest, by which Russia received Bessarabia. 
From the Congress of Vienna, Turkey was ex- 
eluded because Russia insisted that, in accord- 
ance with former treaties, she could. not allow 
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the intervention of any foreign powers in the 
settlement of difficulties between her and Tur- 
key. The Greek war of independence entailed 
on Turkey a considerable loss of territory; the 
establishment of a new kingdom, which was 
naturally bent on codperating with any other 
enemy of Turkey for the overthrow of her 
power; the destruction of her entire fleet (Octo- 
ber 20, 1827); the concession of a semi-indepen- 
dent position to the Pacha of Egypt, who on- 
ly at this price was ready to fight for his sov- 
ereign; and the ratification of the Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Danubian principalities and 
the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire. 
These severe losses and concessions were soon 
followed by others of still greater importance. 
War again broke out between Russia and Tur- 
key in the following year, and resulted in the 
Treaty of Adrianople, by which Turkey was 
further humiliated, and the overwhelming influ- 
ence of Russia firmly established. Besides the 
ayment of an indemnity of ten million 
Butoh florins, Turkey had to grant the free 
passage of the Dardanelles, and consent to the 
regulation of her position toward the Danubian 
principalities, which reduced. her right and ti- 
tle to those provinces to a mere ceremony of 
homage and the payment of a tribute. Count 
Nesselrode wrote to the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine; ‘‘The stipulations of the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople have secured the preponderance of Russia 
in the Levant, they have strengthened her 
frontiers, unfettered her commerce, guaranteed 
her rights, and advanced her interests beyond 
recedence,”’. At the conclusion of the Hellenic 
ar, Sultan Mahmoud resolved to improve his 
relations with his Egyptian vassal, but, as the 
French Government refused its assistance, and 
as Mehemet Ali proved too formidable an an- 
tagonist, the Sultan was unwillingly forced in- 
to an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Russia by the Treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi (July 
8, 1833). This treaty contained a secret clause, 
which stipulated, that the Dardanelles should 
eventually be closed to the commerce of France 
end England, but should always remain open 
to the Russian fleets. At the approach of the 
Russian army, Mehemet Ali signed the Peace 
of Kutaieh, in order to gain time for more ex- 
tensive preparations and a more effective pros- 
ecution of his ambitious plans. In 1839 he 
resumed. hostilities, refused the payment of 
tribute, took possession of Candia, and marched 
his troops to the borders of Cilicia. . The 
Turkish army was totally defeated, on June 24, 
1839, near Nesib, and the Turkish fleet went 
over to the Egyptians. The fear of another Eu- 
ropean war induced the great powers to form 
a quadruple alliance at London, in 1840; they 
promised assistance to the Sultan against the 
rebellious Viceroy and decided to bring the 
Eastern question to aclose. Russia consented 
to certain modifications of the Treaty of Hun- 
kiar-Skelessi. The Viceroy, in view of the de- 
termination of the great powers, was induced 
to surrender. The Porte was invited to par- 


ticipate in the deliberations of the quadruple 
alliance, a fact not only of great importance 
with regard to her future position toward the 
other European powers, but altogether without 
recedent.. The rights of the Viceroy of 
gypt were guaranteed upon his promise of 
the payment of tribute and of the reduction of 
his army. Russia renounced the Treaty of 
Hunkiar-Skelessi, and the Porte made conces- 
sions in regard to the fortifying of the Darda- 
nelles and to their permanent neutralization. . 
New differences. arose, however, between 
Russia and Turkey, concerning the protectorate 
of Servia, and: another war would have been 
the result, had not the great powers interfered 
in favor of the autonomy of Servia, as pro- 
posed by Russia. A wide-spread revolt in 
Albania, which was subdued by Omar Pacha 
at the head of a numerous army; the cruel 
and bitter feuds between the Druses and 
Maronites on the Lebanon; the differences 
with Greece, in 1847; and the revolutionary 
movements in the Danubian principalities, in 
1848, kept the Sublime Porte in constant 
trouble. In spite of the protestations of. 
Turkish Government, Russia marched an army 
into the principalities, with a view to sup- 
press the revolutionary spirit of the population, 
and Turkey was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Baltaliman, to concede to Russia equal rights 
in these provinces for the term of seven years, 
while Russia promised to withdraw her troops 


after the quelling of the Hungarian Revolution. 


When the quarrels of the Greeks and Roman 
Catholics concerning the possession of parts 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jeru- 
salem, induced the French Goyernment to in- 
terfere, the Emperor Nicholas sent Menchikoff 
on a special mission to Constantinople, with 
the formal demand of a general protectorate 
over all the members of the Greek Church 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. This was 
refused ; Menchikoff and the Russian embassy 
left Constantinople on May 21, 1853; and Rus- 
sia took full possession of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities as a pledge for her demand, This 
Ted to an immediate declaration of war on the 
part. of the Porte; England and France entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, which 
was joined by Sardinia; while Austria tried to 
mediate by proposing a joint protectorate over 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan by the 
great European powers. This proposition was 
indignantly rejected by Nicholas, who thus 
inaugurated the Crimean War, terminated by 
the Treaty of Paris, on March 30, 1856. The 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire were again recognized, all foreign inter- 
ference with its internal affairs forbidden, and 
the fate of the Danubian principalities regu- 
lated by means of a joint guarantee of their 
liberties and prerogatives under the sovereign- 
ty of the Porte,,the latter promising to grant 
them an administration in accordance with the 
wants and desires of the population. Russia 
was compelled to cede a part of Bessarabia, by 
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Which it lost the control of the mouths of the 
Danube; the Black Sea was neutralized, and 
closed to yessels-of-war; Turkey and Russia 
were prohibited to construct or maintain ar- 
on its coast; the protectorate over the 
-Oatholic population of Turkey by Rus- 

was abolished; while the Sultan, on the 

er hand, conceded the adjustment of the 


| Sella political rights of the Rayahs. 


“the 15th of April, 1856, France, England, 
‘Austria, mutually agreed to guarantee the 
yendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
a and to consider any infraction of the 
treaty of March 80th a casus belli. 
~The Orimean War fay only an episode 
inthe development of Eastern affairs. Soon 
the persecution of the Christians was renewed 


‘at Damascus and on the Lebanon; hew insur- 


rections broke out in Bosnia and the Herzego- 


* vina; and, on March 81, 1861, the two Danu- 


bian principalities, in spite of the Treaty of 
Paris, constituted themselves one state. In 
1866 this new state chose a prince of the 
house of Hohenzollern its hereditary ruler. 
The Turkish Government seemed at first to be 
disposed to refuse the recognition of an heredi, 
tary prince, but finally yielded. The signers 
of the Treaty of Paris likewise gave their con- 


sent to this change. 


' Differences of a more recent date between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt were 
amicably settled by mutual concessions. In 
Bulgaria, which has a population of about 
5,000,000, the Porte established colonies of 
Tartars and Circassians after the close of the 
Crimean War, especially along the frontier of 
Servia, with a view to strengthen the anti- 
Christian element, by adding to the limited 
number of inhabitants of Mohammedan faith. 
This step of the Government has had grave 
consequences, and an armed mn rte was 
organized in 1867 against the further introduc- 
tion of colonists, which was only suppressed 
after much bloodshed. The relations Maiden 
the Porte and Servia were likewise unsatis- 
factory. The Servians had formally demanded 
the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from 
their fortresses ever since the bombardment 
of Belgrade, in 1862, but the Porte steadily 
objected to that demand, until m 1868, when 
she yielded, at the joint instance of Austria, 
France, and England, who thought that by this 
concession a better understanding might be 
brought about between the two governments. 
The Str dation on the Island of Candia, in 
1866, threatened most serious complications, 
As far back as 1830 the cession of this island 
re has a population of nearly 280,000 
Christians and 70,000 Mussulmans) to Greece 
had been seriously discussed, but the question 
was dismissed, in consequence of a declaration 
by the Emperor Nicholas that he would nei- 
ther permit the aggrandizement of Greece, 
hor the establishment of a Byzantine empire. 
The island was then given to Mehemet Ali, 
but, as the experiment proved a failure, and as 


theinhabitants revolted against the government 
of the Pacha, it came again under Turkish 
administration in 1841, In 1866 the inhabit. 
ants complained to the Sultan about the op- 
pressive measures of the government, excessive 
taxation, the want of streets and bridges, the 
entire disregard of rights and privileges granted 
them in 1858, the suppression of personal lib- 
erty, the bad administration of justice, and the 
want of schools, and of freedom of conscience; 
Their remonstrances remaining unheeded, they 
rose in arms and declared the abolition of the 
Turkish Government, and the reunion of the 
island with Greece. The war which now fol- 
lowed was conducted by the Turks with the 
utmost cruelty, while the revolutionists fought . 
with the courage of ri and were secretly 
supported by Greece. Toward the month of 
December the great powers, fearing for the 
peace of Greece, and apprehending a general 
rising of the Christian inhabitants of the Otto- 
man empire, interfered. Russia recommended 
the annexation of the island to Greece, or the 
creation of an autonomy like that of the Da- 
nubian principalities. France recommended 
a plébiscite, to which proposition the other 
powers gave their assent, except England. In 
a note of May 17, 1867, Austria, France, Italy, 
Prussia, and Russia, demanded the appoint- 
ment of a commission, which was to inquire 
into the wishes of the Sadearea but the 
Sultan refused any interference of the kind, 
being encouraged by England in his opposition. 
to the demands of the Continental Paves 
The Porte, while promising reforms to the 
Oretans, assumed energetic measures against 
Greece, which, by supporting the Oretans, had 
haber 9 the war. December, 1868, she 

ecreed the expulsion of all the Greek subjects 
from the empire, and on the 11th of December 
she sent an ultimatum to the Greek Govern- 
ment, demanding the disbanding of the free 
corps, and due regard for existing treaties. A 
conference of the European powers induced 
the Government of Greece to comply with the 
demands of Turkey. 

The Osmanic Empire, in spite of numerous 
losses of territory, still occupies the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Independent of its - 
Asiatic and African possessions, with an area 
of nearly 1,700,000 square miles and 25,000,- 
000 inhabitants, it has in Europe an extent 
of 200,920 square miles, with from 15,000,000 
to 16,000,000 inhabitants. The population 
comprises a great variety of nationalities. 
The Slavic nationalities, are represented by 
4,000,000 Bulgarians; 1,000,000 Servians; 
800,000 Bosnians; 400,000 Croats; 860,000. 
Dalmatians; 200,000 Montenegrins. There 
are, besides, 1,500,000 Albanians; 4,000,000 
Wallachians; 200,000 Zingaris or Bohemians ; 
1,000,000 Greeks; and 400,000 Armenians. In 
the commercial cities there are 60,000 French 
and Italians, and 70,000 Jews. Turkey in 
Europe has about 2,100,000 Turkish inhab- 
itants, who form the dominant class. The 
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Christian inhabitants are more or less at their 
mercy, and are treated like slaves. The Turk- 
ish Government, it is true, has lately introduced 
some essential reforms, which are partly due 
to'the enlightened views of the present Sultan, 
partly to the influence of the foreign ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople. But these reforms, 
although conferring some privileges npon the 
Obristian inhabitants, are still far from putting 
them on a level with the Mohammedan popu- 
lation. 

Since the commencement. of the war be- 
tween France and Germany, Russia repeatedly 
manifested an intention to annul the principal 
stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, The clauses 
which Russia was, in particular, eager to have 
repealed were: 


ArtictE 11, The Black Sea is neutralized. While 
open to the mercantile navies of all nations, its waters 
and ports are formally and forever closed to vessels- 
of-war, whether belonging to nations having territory 
bordering on it or to others. 

Arr, 13. The Black Sea being neutralized; Russia 
and Turkey engage neither to construct nor to main- 
tain any naval or military arsenal upon its coast. 


The plans of Russia were finally matured in 
a note of Prince Gortschakoff, of October 31st, 
which was presented simultaneously at London, 
Vienna, Constantinople, Florence, and Tours, 
on November 9th, and is as follows: 


Tzarsxor Sxx1o, October 19 (81), 1870. 

Banow: The successive alterations which the com- 

romises considered to be the foundation of the equi- 
ibrium of ee have in these last years undergone, 
haye obliged the Imperial Cabinet to examine the 
influence upon the political position of Russia result- 
ing therefrom. eye these compromises, that 
which interests us most directly is the treaty of the 
18th (30th) March, 1856. The special convention be- 
tween the two powers bordering on the Black Sea, 
annexed to this treaty, contains an engagement on 
the part of Russia to limit her naval forees to incon- 
siderable dimensions. In return, this treaty offered 
her the principle of the neutralization of that sea. 

In the view of the signatory powers, this principle 
was to remove all possibility of conflict, whether 
between the powers bordering on the Black Sea, or 
between them and the maritime powers. It was to 
increase the number of territories called by the unani- 
mous agreement of Europe to enjoy the beneiits of 
neutrality, and so to protect Russia herself from all 
danger of aggressions. 

The experience of fifteen years has proved that this 
principle, upon which depends the security of the 
whole extent of the frontiers of the Russian Empire 
in this direction, rests only on a theory. In fact, 
while Russia, disarmed in the Black Sea, has even by 
a declaration, recorded in the protocols of the confer- 
ences, legally denied herself the possibility of taking 
eflicient measures of maritime defence in the adjacent 
seas and ports, Turkey preserved the right of keeping 
up unlimited naval forces in the Archipelago and the 
Straits, and France and England preserved the power 
of concentrating their squadrons in the Mediterranean. 

Moreover, uy. the terms of the treaty the entrance 
to the Black Sea is formally and forever prohibited 
to the flag of war, whether of the riparian powers or 
any other power, But by virtue of the convention 
called the Straits Convention, the passage through 
these Straits is closed to flags of war only in time of 
peace. It results from this contradiction that the 
coasts of the Russian Empire remain exposed to all 
aggressions, even on the part of less powerful states 
AS gQ0n As they possess naval forces, to which Russia 
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would be able to 
dimensions, ai 
The treaty of 18th (30th) March, 1856, moreover, has 
not escaped the infractions to which most of the Eu- 
ropean compromises have been subject, and in pres- 
ence of which it would be difficult to affirm’ that 
written law, founded upon respect for treaties as a 
base of public law and rule for the relations between 
states, has preserved the same moral sanction whic 
it may have had in other times. é 
We have seen the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the fute of which had been fixed by the 
treaty of peace, and by the subsequent protocols 
under the guarantee of the great powers, effect a series 
of revolutions as contrary to the spirit as to the letter 
of these compromises, and which led them ‘first to 
union, then to the summoning of a foreign prin¢ée. 
These events occurred with the consent of the Porte, 
and the acquiescence of the great powers, or at least 
without the latter having thought it necessary to make 
their decrees respected. ; 
The representative of Russia was the only one to 
raise his voice to point out to the Cabinets that by 


oppose only a few vessels of small 


this toleration ee would put themselves in contra- 
diction to the at icit stipulations of the treaty. Be- 
yond doubt, if t o one of 


ese concessions, ES pe 
the Christian nationalities of the East, had resulted 
from a general understanding between the Cabinets 
and the Porte, by virtue of a principle applicable to 
the whole of the Christian population of Turkey, the 
Imperial Cabinet would have had nothing to do but 
applaud. But they were exclusive. Meg ro} 

The Imperial Cabinet then could not but be struck 
with the fact that it had been possible to infringe 
with impunity the treaty of 1856, but afew years after 
its conclusion, in one of its essential clauses, in the 
face of the great powers assembled in conference at 
Paris, and rh ns ar as a whole, the high collec- 
tive authority upon which rested’ the peace of the 
East. This infraction was not the only one. At sev- 
eral intervals, and under various pretexts, the entrance 
to the Straits has been opened to foreign ships-of- 
war, and that of the Black Sea to whole squa 8, 
the oe of which was a violation of the character 
of absolute neutrality ascribed to these waters, in 
order to seeure the repose of the East and the Euro- 
pean equilibrium. ; 

His Majesty is convinced that that peace, and that 
equilibrium, will have a stronger guarantee when 
they shall have been placed on a more just and solid 
basis than those resulting from a position which no 
great power could accept as a normal condition of 
existence, k 

You are desired to read this dispatch to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and leave a cone with him. 

Receive, ete. GORTSCHAKOFF. 


To this, Earl Granville replied, November 
10th, by the following noteto Sir A. Buchanan, 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg: 


Forrren Orrice, Vovember 10, 1870.. 

Sir: Baron Brunnow made to me yesterday the 
communication respecting the convention between 
the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan, limiting their 
naval forees in the Black Sea, signed at Paris on the 
80th of March, 1856, to which you allude in your tele 
gram .of yesterday afternoon. In my dispatch of 
yesterday I gave you an account of what passed be- 
tween us, and I now propose to observe upon Prines 
Gortschakoff’s dispatches of the 19th and 20th ultimo, 
communicated to me by the Russian ambassador... ; 

On that oceasion, Prince Gortschakoff declares, on 
the part of his Imperial Majesty, that the treaty of 
1856 has been infringed in various respects to the 
prejudice of Russia, and more especially in the case 
of the Principalities, against the explicit protest of 
his representative ; and that, in consequence of these 
infractions, Russia is entitled to renounce those stip- 
ulations of the treaty which directly touch her inter- 
ests, It is then announced that'she will no lenger 
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be bound by the treaties which restrict her rights of 
BV in the Black Sea. 
‘¢ have here an allegation that certain facts have 
which, in the judgment of Russia, are at 
y with certain as ory en of the treaty; and 
assumption is made that Russia, upon the strength 
‘of her own judgment as to the character of those facts, 
entitled to release herself from certain other stipu- 
ons of that instrument, This assumption is lim- 
pe te its practical sepiigerion to some of the pro- 
Visions of the treaty. But the assumption of a right 
to renounce any one of its terms involves the as- 
tion of a right to renounce the whole, 
_ This statement is wholly independent of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness, on its own mer- 
its, of the desire of Russia to be released from the 
observation of the stipulations of the treaty of 1856 
respecting the Black Sea. For the question is, in 
whose hand lies the power of releasing one or more 
of the parties from all or any of these stipulations ? 
It has always been held that that right belongs only 
to the governments who have been parties to the 
original ment. The dispatches of Prince Gorts- 
akoff appear to assume that any one of the powers 
who. haye signed the engagement may allege that 
occurrences have taken place which in its opinion 
de at variance with the provisions of the Beaty, and 
though this view is not shared or admitted y the 
co-signatory powers, may found upon that al “gar 
tion—not a request to those goyernments for the 
consideration of the case—but an announcement to 
them that it has emancipated itself, or holds itself 
emancipated from any stipulations of the treaty which 
it thinks fit to disapprove, 
_ Yet it is quite evident that the effect of such doc- 
trine, and of any proceeding which with or without 
avowal is founded upon it, is to bring the entire au- 
thority and efficacy of treaties under the discretion- 
ary control of each one of the powers who may have 
signed them; the result of which would be the entire 
destruction of treaties in their essence. For whereas 
their whole object is to bind powers tg one another, 
and for this purpose each one of the parties surren- 


_ ders a portion of its free agency, by the doctrine and 


proceeding now in question, one of the parties in its 
separate and individual capacity brings back the en- 
tire subject into its own control, and remains bound 
only to itself. 

_ Accordingly, Prince Gortschakoff has announced 


in those dispatches the intention of Russia to con- 


tinue to observe certain of the provisions of the treaty. 
However satisfactory this ay be in itself, it is ob- 
viously an expression of the free will of that power 
which it might at any time alter or withdraw; and 
in this it is open to the same objections as the other 
portions of the communications, because it implies 
the right of Russia to annul the treaty on the ground 
of allegations of which she constitutes herself the 


a judge. 

he question, therefore, arises, not whether any 
desire expressed by Russia ought to be carefully ex- 
amined in a friendly spirit by the ¢o-signatory 
powers, but whether they are to accept from yer the 
announcement that by her own act, without any con- 
sent from them, she has released herself from a 
solemn covenant. 

| Ineed scarcely say that her Majesty’s Government 
have received this communication with deep regret, 
because it opens a discussion which might unsettle 
the cordial understanding it has been their earnest 
enceavor to maintain with the Russian Empire. And 
for the above-mentioned reasons it is impossible for 
her esty’s Government to give any sanction on 
their part to the course announced by ce Gorts- 
chakoff. . If, instead of such a declaration, the Rus- 
sian Government had addressed her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and the other powers who are parties to 
the treaty of 1856, and had proposed for considera- 
tion with them whether any thing had occurred 
which could be held to amount to an infraction of 
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the treaty, or whether there is any thing in the 
terms which, from altered circumstances, presses 
with undue severity upon Russia, or which, in the 
course of events, had sche necessary for the due 
protection of Turkey her Majesty’s Government 
would not have refused to examine the question. in 
concert with the co-signatories to the treaty. What- 
ever might have been the result of such communica- 
tions, a risk of future complications, and a very dan- 
gerous precedent as to the validity-of international 
obligations, would have been avoided. I ete., 
GRANVILLE. 
P. §.—You will read and er a copy of this dis- 
patch to Prince Gortechakoff. G. 


The note of Prince Gortschakoff having been 
resénted to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Vienna, Count Beust replied that there could 
be no doubt as to the mutual obligations in- 
volved by the treaty of 1856, which could not 
by one party be modified or annulled. It was 
merely in deference to the Cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg, that he, Count Beust, proceeded to 
analyze the arguments produced by Prince 
Gortschakoff. The fact that Turkey was able 


to maintain a fleet where Russia could not 


might justify a desire for a revision of the 
treaty, but not its arbitrary repudiation. Steps 
like those taken by Russia were sure to en- 
danger all existing and future treaties. Turkey, 
he said, was not responsible for the aileged 
breach of treaty by the union of the Danubian 
Principalities.. Turkey did not demand the 
sanction of this breach of treaty, which in- 
fringed upon her rights and interests. The 
entry into the Black Sea of foreign men-of-war 
having princes on board was a harmless pro- 
ceeding, of which Russia should have com- 
plained at the time, if she regarded it as objec- 
tionable. The Austro-Hungarian Government 
had learned with painful regret the resolve of 
Russia, and must express its great surprise. It 
could not but direct the serious attention of 
the Government of St. Petersburg to the con- 
sequences of such a proceeding. 

A further note of Count Beust, addressed to 
the Austrian ambassador, Count Chotek, at 
St. Petersburg, refutes the charge that Count 
Beust had taken the initiative in this matter, 
in January, 1867. At that time the Russian 
Imperial Chancellor himself deemed the action 
of Count Beust precipitate, as tending to ex- 
cite the suspicions of the French Government, 
while no satisfactory result could be expected 
from a congress; besides, according to the 
proposals of Count Beust at that time, the 
signers of the treaty conjointly, but not a single 
power by itself, were to proceed to a revision 
of the treaty. At that time, too, the proposal 
of Count Beust had not been of a nature to 
call forth dangerous complications, while the 
present. isolated proceeding of Russia created 
serious misgivings, as the Christian popula- 
tions of the East would think that Russia 
deemed the moment opportune to take the so- 
lution of the Eastern question in hand. 

The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
conti Venosta, acknowledges the receipt of a 
copy of the note of Prince Gortschakoff, in a 
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letter of November 24, 1870, addressed to the 
Italian ambassador at St. Petersburg, Marchese 
©. di Bella Caracciolo, stating that the friendly 
relations existing between the Imperial Gov- 
ment of Russia and the Government. of the 
King of Italy imposed upon him the duty of a 
most minute examination of the contents of 
the imperial message. But, said he, a single 
perusal of the articles seven and fourteen of the 
treaty concluded March 30, 1856, sufficed to 
show that Italy could not arrogate to herself 
the right of relieving Russia of the engage- 
ments she had entered into with all the signers 
of the stipulations in question. He denied 
that the changes which had taken place in the 
East since 1856, and upon which Prince Gorts- 
chakoff had mainly rested his arguments in 
‘defence of the deplorable proceeding of Russia, 
had tended in any manner to impair the great 
influence and the high position which belonged 
to her. This was not the case, as all these 
changes had been effected for the sole and ex- 
clusive purpose of ameliorating the condition 
of the Christians in the East, an object which 
the policy of Russia herself had never lost 
sight of. As proof of this he refers to a note 
written by Prince Gortschakoff in November 
21, 1866, to General Ignatieff, in regard to the 
acknowledgment of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, as sovereign of the united Danubian 
Principalities, and cites the following passage: 
“The Imperial Cabinet can only rejoice at an 
event which is as much in harmony with the 
traditional links of sympathy by which Russia 
is united to her co-religionists, as it is in ac- 
cordance with her constant desire that the 
Ottoman Empire may consolidate itself through 
concessions made to the wishes and legitimate 
wants of all the Christians who inhabit it.” 
The modifications and reforms which had been 
introduced in Servia had been of a similar 
character, and had been followed by the same 
beneficial results. Therefore, his Majesty, the 
King of Italy, had come to the conclusion 
that the spirit of the treaty stipulations of 
, 1856 had outlived the partial modifications 
which they had been subjected to. The as- 
surance of his Eminence that the Government 
of Russia would strictly and conscientiously 
adhere to the general principles of the Treaty 
of 1856 had been highly gratifying to the 
King, who sincerely hoped that the harmo- 
nious feeling hitherto entertained by the 
signers of that treaty toward each other 
might not be disturbed by any precipitate ac- 
tion on the part of any of them. 

During the earlier part of December, minis- 
terial councils were held every night at Pera, 
by order of the Sultan, and every preparation 
was made in anticipation of serious contin- 
gencies. The Turkish fleet was kept under 
orders to be ready for immediate service, al- 
though General Ignatieff, the Russian minister 
to the Porte, gave assurance that there would 
be no rupture of existing relations between 
Russia and Turkey. In Egypt the army fur- 
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loughs were all withdrawn, in order that the 
full contingent could be placed at the disposal 
of the Sultan. : 

On December 24d, Prince Gortschakoff trans- 
mitted to Baron Brunnow the following reply 
to the note of Earl Granville: 


Tzarskor Srxo, Wovember 20 (Dec. 2), 1870. 

Monstxur Le Baron: The ambassador of Eng- 
land has read and left with me a copy of Lord Gran- 
ville’s reply to our communication of the 19th of Oc- 
tober, which I submitted to his Majesty the Emper- 
or. Our august master was pleased to point out that 
it contained, in the first place, an e 
earnest desire of the Cabinet of London to preserve 
the cordial relations between England and Russia ; 
and, secondly, an assurance that the English Cabi- 
net would not have refused to enter into an exami- 
nation of the results of the treaty of 1856, so far as 
they have been modified by circumstances. 

As for the question of strict right, stated by Lord 
Granville, we have no wish to enter into any discus- 
sion, to recall any precedent, or cite any example. 
Such a controversy would in no way promote the 
good understanding ‘which we desire. Our august 
master had to discharge an imperious duty to his 
own country, without wishing to. injure in any w: 
the governments which were signatories of the Treaty 
of 1856. On the contrary, his Imperial Majesty ap- 
peals to their sense of justice and to their regard for 
their own dignity. 

We regret to see that Earl Granville addresses 
himself principally to the form of our communica- 
tion. e form was not our choice. We could have 
asked nothing better, surely, than to attain our end 
by an agreement with the signatories of the Treaty 
of 1856; but the principal Secretaries of State of her 
Britannic Majesty well know that the attempts made 
at different times to assemble the powers in a gen- 
eral conference, with a view to remove the causes of 
difficulty which disturb the general peace, have in- 
variably failed. 

The prolongation of the present crisis and the ab- 
sence of a regular government in France postpone 
still further the possibility of such an agreement. 
Meanwhile, the position in which the treaty left 
Russia has become more and more intolerable. Earl 
Granville will agree that the Europe of to-day is 
very far from being the Europe which signed the 
Treaty of 1856. It was impossible that Russia should 
agree to remain the only power bound indefinitely 
to an arrangement which, onerous as it was at the 
time when it was concluded, became daily weaker in 
its guarantees, Our august master has too deep a 
sense of what he owes to his country to force it to 
submit any longer to an obligation against which the 
national sentiment protests. We cannot admit that 
the abrogation of a purely theoretical principle, not 
followed by its immediate application, an which 
visibly restores to Russia a right of which no great 
power could consent to be deprived, ought to be con- 
sidered as a menace to peace, nor that, in avoidi 
one point of the Treaty of 1856, the abrogation of all 
is implied. The Imperial Cabinet never had any 
such intention. On the contrary, our communication 
of October 19th declared, in the most explicit terms, 
that his Majesty the Emperor maintains his adhesion 
to the general principles of the Treaty of 1856, and 
that he is ready to come to an agreement with the 
signatory powers of that treaty, either to confirm its 
general stipulations or to renew them, or to substi- 
tute for them any other equitable arrangement which 
may be thought suitable to secure the repose of the 
East and the equilibrium of Europe. ; 

There seems, then, to be no reason why the Cabi- 
net of London should not, if it please, enter into an 
explanation with the signatories of the Treaty of 
1856. For our part, we are ready to meet in any de- 
liberation having for its object the settlement of 
guarantees forthe consolidation of peace in the East. 
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‘Woe are persuaded that fresh guarantees would be 
e removal of a permanent cause of irrita- 
tion existing between the two powers which are the 
: directly interested, Their mutual relations 
be more firmly established on the basis of a 
good and solid understanding, 
You are desired, Monsicur le Baron, to read this 
» and leave a copy of it with him, 
_ The principal Secretary of State of her Britannic 
' ty has expressed to us the regret that he would 
feel if this discussion should disturb the harmony 
w. the Government of her Majesty the Queen has 
ven to maintain between the two countries. Be 
free enough to express to his Excellency how entire- 
Ty this regret would be shared by the Imperial Cabi- 
net. We believe that friendship between the two 
governments is essentially useful to the two countries 
a3 well as to the peace of the world. 
__ It is with lively satisfaction that we have seen this 
friendship during late years grow more and more 
close and cordial. The grave circumstances in which 
we find ourselves at this moment seem to us to 
make it more desirable than ever. 
GORTSCHAKOFF, 
- A similar Russian reply to Austria was read 
‘by Minister Novikoff to Count von Beust, on 
December 2d. The conciliatory tone of the 
note made a very favorable impression, and, 
together with the verbal explanations of the 
ambassador, promised a satisfactory basis for 
the conference caposet by Prussia. The 
Governments of Eng and, Turkey, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, proclaimed their intention to 
accept the proposal of a European Congress on 
the euler of the Eastern question, to be 
opened in London, in January, 1871. Prussia, 
in accepting the proposal, expressly stipulated 
that no topic foreign to, the question of the re- 
vision of the Paris Treaty of 1856 should be 
introduced into the deliberations of the body. 
Prussia maintained that, having, like Italy, 
signed only the treaty of the 80th of March, 
1856, which was concluded, as mentioned in 
the introduction prefacing the treaty, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, she was not 
like England, France, and Austria, who con- 
eluded the additional treaty dated April 17, 
1856, by which they bound themselves to con- 
sider any infraction of any one of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of March 20th as a casus 
belli, or nearly so, and also mutually obligated 
themselves to fight for the maintenance of a 
clause to which a great power cannot submit 
forever, and which does not in any way in- 
fringe upon the principles of the first treaty. 
So far as Prussia was concerned, she, therefore, 
did not regard Russia’s position as one threat- 
ening war, because the St. Petersburg Cabinet 
did not intend to endanger the independence 
and integrity of Turkey at present. The 
statesmen of Russia declared that any addition- 
al conquest of. territory was undesirable, and 
they also relinquished the idea of creating a 
Greek empire at Constantinople, under the 
Russian protectorate; neither did they intend 
to establish any extensive naval arsenal on the 
coast of the Black Sea, 
Under these circumstances it was confident- 
ly expected that, by diplomatic means, an un- 
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derstanding would be reached by which the 
parties which signed the Treaty of Paris would 
accede to the request of Russia regarding the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, to which end 
Prussia had offered her mediation. The meet- 
ing of the conference was, however, retarded 
by the peculiar position of France, for, al- 
though the provisional government had de- 
clared its unconditional acceptance of the 
same, it was necessary to apply for a passport 
permitting its representative to pass through 
the Prussian lines in order to reach London. 
This passport was issued to Jules Favre, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, toward the latter part 
of December, but it was not known when he 
would leave Paris, 

EAST: RIVER BRIDGE —rune Catssons, 
AND THErR Construction. One of the most 
extensive and important structures now engag- 
ing the attention of the engineering profession 
is the bridge across the East River, New York, 
designed by the late John A. Roebling, now 
being carried out under the direction of Colo- 
nel W. A. Roebling. The caisson sunk at the 
base of the Brooklyn tower forms an impor- 
tant feature in the construction of the founda- 
tion itself. It is, in fact, an immense pneu- 
matic pile; but, unlike the piles used in the 
Harlem and other bridges in this country— 
piles rarely exceeding six feet in diameter— 
this is 168 feet long by 102 feet wide on the 
outside, the chamber in which the excavation 
is to be carried on being 166 feet wide by 98 
feet, and 9 feet in height. 

The caisson proper contains 105,000 cubic 
feet of timber, board measure. Of wrought- 
iron, there are 85,0001bs.; in screw-bolts, 30,000 
Ibs.; of flat bars in frames and angle-irons, be- 
sides the large amount of drift-bolts and boiler- 

late, making in the aggregate about 200,000 
bs. The whole structure weighs nearly 2,500 
tons. The V portion forming the chamber is 
nine timbers in height, the lower side of the first 
course being eight inches across, and the upper 
course of headers nine feet in length; the face 
of the outer timbers having a batter of 1.6 in 
12, and the inner face nearly 10.8 in 12, The 
first course, which is of oak, 18 by 15 inches, 
ap: on the outside 1% inch beyond the 
ine of the succeeding timbers, so as to receive 
the sheathing-plank. The ends at the corners 
are halved, and the ends of the timbers com- 
ing together in the same course are spliced 
with a plane scarf of six feet in length. As 
the great weight of the structure will have a 
tendency to open the corners, precautions were 
taken to make that part as strong as possible ; 
and, in the second course, a solid hackmatack 
knee was inserted at the corners, running 
twenty feet each way. The succeeding tim- 
bers and the remainder of the second course, 
which are of Georgia pine, one foot square, are 
laid in alternate courses of stretchers and 
headers. The tenth is the first course of the 
roof, which is:carried up in alternate layers to 
five timbers in height. 
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ran aR ini Through the roof pass the 
file ti ha Hl water-supply and air-shafts, two 
A i fh Ht 5 of each, composed of one-quar- 
innit ter-inch boiler-iron, and arrang- 

A ed in pairs for convenience in 
i Mil working, as well as to guard 
il i i 


against accidents and delays. 
i 1) Before being bolted, each tim- 
ber in a course is forced into 
place, both vertically and hori- 
- i zontally, by heavy iron clamps or 
i bt a ih tin dogs and wedges. The bolts and 
ae Ja clamps, acting together, make 
} the whole as near as possible 
,. like one solid piece. The joints 
of each course are filled with 
pitch, and the surface dressed 
2 : ] - off smooth and level, and again 
ann _. pitched and dressed before the 

: succeeding course is applied. 

The lower. part of. the V, 
which by its narrow edge is to 
aid the settling of the caisson 
into the earth, is shod with a 
cast-iron shoe, "oval on the bot- 
tom, 8 inches wide on the top 
and 24 inches through the thick- 
est part, and east in sections of 
eight feet in length, bolted to 
the bottom of the first course . 
with four drift-bolts, and pro- : 
tected and held in place by an 
armor of boiler-iron, extending | 

j 


vertically three feet on the out- 
aN side, and also three feet up the 
nh inner slope, and firmly bolted 


ne i ie a through and through. ‘The fig- 
on SAM EA 


eh A ure shows a section of the shoe 
on a larger scale. The outside 
vi seams and those of the thir- 
teenth roof-course are calked 
with the heaviest twelve-thread 
calking, and the inside seams 
well calked, but less heavily. 
This heavy ‘calking rendered it 
necessary to. use a large num-. 
ber of bolts to prevent the joints . 
from opening under the press- . 
ure, As a further precaution — 
against leakage, a layer of tin, 
between two of felt, is placed 
around the outside upto the ' 
thirteenth, and over the» roof, 
between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth ‘courses, The sheeting 
Pignimeese ‘, } . . of tin is soldered to angle-irons 
ptemnaenivsmetans Zt, about the shafts placed for that 
purpose, and on the outside is 
sah covered by a sheathing of plank 
i a\ Daas four inches thick. To prevent 
water from following the bolts 
_.. which pass through the tin and. 
felt, a rubber washer is placed 
i ey next the felt, which, like the — 
cake? _ other washers, are by the press- 
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ure forced hard against the bolts. ‘After the 
caisson proper was placed, fifteen courses of 
timber and concrete were added. The timbers 
were laid one foot apart, and filled in with 
concrete; the next and each alternate course 
are laid across at right angles, and filled in in 
the same manner. ; ; 
The top course is solid timber, on which 
es are erected for doing the work of 
hoisting, removing materials, ete. The air and 
supply shafts, of 8 feet 6 inches and 1 foot 9 
inches diameter respectively, are fitted with 
air-locks, like ordinary pneumatic piles, that 
of the air-shaft being 6 feet 4 inches diameter, 
and of the supply-shaft 2 feet 6 inches diameter. 
The water-shafts are nearly square, being 6 
feet’ 6 inches by 7 fect, and extend below the 
general level of the bottom. When working, 
the» water is forced out of the chamber by 
pneumatic pressure through the air-shafts, 
men and materials admitted to the interior 
through the supply-shaft, and the excavated 


materials removed through the water-shafts 
by means of dredging-machines. The excava- 
tion is now finished. The chamber and shafts 
are being filled with concrete masonry, mak- 
ing a solid block 168 feet by 102 feet on the 
bottom, 164 feet 4 inches by 98 feet 4 inches 
on the top, and 29 feet thick, and weighing 
about 17,000 tons. 

ECUADOR, a republic in South America. 
President for the term from 1869 to 1875, 
Garcia Moreno. Area, 218,984 square miles; 
population, 1,300,000. The value of exports 
from the port of Guayaquil (exclusive of pre- 
cious metals) amounted, in 1869, to 3,413,996 
plantas se of cacao alone, 1,904,012). The 
oreign debt. was, in 1865, 9,390,554 piastres, 
and the home debt, 3,692,955 piastres. The 
public revenue, in 1869, amounted to 1,401,300 
piastres, of which 576,600 were the proceeds 
of import duties. The standing army amounts 
to about 1,500 men. The number of vessels 
entering the port of Guayaquil] during the 
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year 1869 amounted to 153, together of 63,- 
230 tons. The vessels belonged to the following 
countries: England, 61; Germany, 16; France, 
10; Italy, 11; Peru, 26; Ecuador, 25; Central 
America, 3; Chili, 1. Minister of the United 
States in Ecuador, E. Ramsey Wing (1870). 
EGYPT, a dependency of Turkey, in North- 
ern Africa, The ruler bears the official title 
of Khedive,* the Arabic equivalent for Viceroy. 
This dignity is now hereditary in the family of 
Mehemet Ali. The present Pacha of Egypt is 
Ismail (born in 1816), who followed, on January 
18, 1863, his brother Said as the fifth Vice- 
roy of Egypt. A Council of State (created in 
1856) is at the head of the administration. 
The area of Egypt is 659,000 English square 
tniles, It has about 8,000,000 inhabitants, 
5,215,065 inhabiting Egypt proper. The chief 
cities are: Cairo, 313,383 inhabitants; Alex- 
andria, 238,888; Damietta, 60,000; Tantah, 
55,000. Egypt proper is divided into three 
great districts, namely, ‘* Masr-el-Bahri,” or 
Lower Egypt; ‘“El-Dustani,” or Middle Egypt; 
and ‘Es-Said,” or Upper Egypt—designations 
drawn from the course of the river Nile, on 
which depends the existence of the country. 
These three geographical districts are subdi- 
vided into eleven administrative provinces, 
which, according ‘to an enumeration .made by 
the Government, had the following rural popu- 


lation in 1862: 
Provinces, No. of Villages. Rural Ai ea 
LowEr Eaypr—Behéreh.......... 56, 
“ Rodat-el-Bahrein. 843 945,903 
wl Dakalijeh,......-. 413,854 
4 Kaljubijeh....... 574 462,418 
se Gheezeh......... _ 167 _ 209,284 
Total Lower Egypt........ 3,205 2,117,945 
Mp. Eaypr-Ninjeh & Beni-Mezar 281 280,791 
4, ayOOM..... 4... 104 , 143,389 
ye Beni-Sooef....... 169 95,402 
Total Middle Egypt......... 554 519,582 
Urrrer Eoypr—Sioot.....:...... 234 404,064 
se Girgeh........... 191 847,055 
BS Keneh and Esneh 195 417,876 
Total Upper Egypt......... 620 1,168,995 
Total of Egypt Proper....., 4,379 8,806,522 


Almost the entire rural population is in a 
state approaching serfdom, holding life and 
property atthe good-will of the governing class. 
The inhabitants of the towns comprise 150,000 
Copts, reputed descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians ; 8,000 Jews; 3,000 Armenians, and 
about 25,000 domiciled Europeans, one-third 
of them Greeks. At Cairo and Alexandria 
there are numerous slaves. 

The total receipts for the»year ending April 
' 2, 1870, according to the official budget, 
amounted to 1,469,000 purses, and the total 
expenditure to 1,177,811 purses (500 piastres= 
1 purse, 20 piastres= 1 American dollar), Ex- 
clusive of the floating debt, Egypt hasa very 
large consolidated debt, consisting chiefly of 
foreign loans. These are divided into two 
classes, namely, general loans, supposed to be 
contracted by the country, and loans of the 
Khedive, as sovereign and greatest of land- 
owners. The total general loans contracted 

* See AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA for 1869. 
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up to January 1, 1870, amounted to $107,930,- 
000, on which the interest and sinking fund 
for 1870 summed up $12,748,115. The loans 
of the Khedive, on January 1, 1870, comprised 
$24,751,200; interest and sinking fund, $3,- 
809,150. Not included in the foregoing state- 
ment is a loan ofthe Khedive of $85,714,800, 
contracted in Paris and London, May, 1870, on 
the mortgage of his private domains, known as 
the “‘Daira Sanich.” The loan, bearing in- 
terest at 7 per cent., was issued at the price of 
784 per 100, and was announced to be repayable 
by half-yearly drawings at par, in 20 years. 
The army is raised by conscription. It con- 
sisted, in January, 1869, of four regiments of 
infantry, of 3,000 men each; of a battalion of 
chasseurs, of 1,000 men ; of 8,500 cavalry; 1,500 
artillery ; and two battalions of engineers, of 
1,500 each. There is, besides, a regiment of 
black troops, of Soudan, numbering 3,000 men. 
The Egyptian navy comprised, in 1869, 7 ships- 
of-the-line, 6 frigates, 9 corvettes, 7 brigs, 18 
gunboats and smaller vessels, and 27 transports. 
The value of the commerce of Alexandria 
with foreign countries was, in 1869: imports, 
517,300,000 piastres (234,700,000 from Great 


Britain) ; exports, 831,400,000 (612,400,000 to - 


Great Britain and 109,000,000 to France). 
There entered in Alexandria, in 1869, 2,884 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,263,144; 1,061 
of which vessels were steamers; passengers, 
55,719. The length of telegraphs is about 
2,000 English miles. 

A report, presented in the early part of the 
year by M. de Lesseps to the meeting of Suez 
Canal shareholders at Paris, states that, during 
the year 1870, about 8,000,000 frances would be 
required to complete and improve the works. 
The total number of vessels that passed through 
the canal, from the day of its opening to the 
15th of March, was 209, representing 146,631 
tons. Of these, 56,052 tons were English ves- 
sels; 84,390 French; 17,666 Egyptian ; 14,625 
Austrian ; 7,386 Italian; 4,178 Russian ; 4,000 
Norwegian; 3,200 Dutch; 880 German; 528 
Spanish; 3,015 Prussian: 869 Portuguese, and 
842 Turkish. Of the 209 vessels, 200 were 
steamers; the others were sailing-vessels. The 
tolls collected were from 79 vessels of 54,644 
tons (130 vessels being exempt, having passed 
through on the occasion of the opening of the 
canal), realizing 593,411 franes, and the amount 
from small vessels as transit dues ‘was 20,186 
francs. -With respect to England the report 
says: “England has from the first. day been 
able to utilize the canal largely. You have 
seen what an imposing commercial fleet she 
has sent to it, and that fleet augments every 
day. Building-yards work literally night and 
day in the United Kingdom in transforming or 
building vessels. We could cite to you a single 
company which, in its calculations, has put 
down an annual payment of 2,500,000 franes 
for the canal.” The number of vessels passing 
through the canal continues to increase in some- 


thing like geometrical ratio month by month, - _ 
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This, in Decomber, 1869, the number was 10; 
in January, 16; in February, 28 ; in March, 52; 
while in the first ton days of April there had 
been already 21. An unexpected use for the 
canal has appeared in its affording passage for 
the returning Mohammedan pilgrims from 
‘Mecca. No less a number than 4,671 of such 
pilgrims were brought through in April, 1870, 

six steamers; they came from Jedda, on the 
Red Sea, to Suez, and from Port Said pursued 
their voyage north or west. 


‘From the accounts of the Canal Company it appents that, 
stated in American dollars and in round numbers, there 

7 expended from the beginning of the works to the 

’ wad of the year 1869, in the actual construction of the 
» canal itself, the sum of.............-..0.5- $60,000,000 
in t allowed 
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 eobke pa accounts payable aie dons a rates cha ad 

ts from transit of boats and ships..... 


Total.. .,. UPAWMED 9544-0 bnpds aVaEsEoats $90,700,000 


The administration of justice, in cases in 
which Franks (foreigners) are concerned, has 
long been found to be unsatisfactory. The 
Egyptian Government proposed therefore, in 
1868, a plan of reform, to substitute a single 
new jurisdiction for all the consular jurisdic- 
tions, and for the native courts in cases to 
which Franks are parties. The plan as at first 
broached met with an outcry of opposition from 
the Frank ‘residents of Egypt. It received 
some degree of support from the British Gov- 
ernment, but was not very favorably regarded 
by the French Government. The Egyptian 
Government, nevertheless, persevered in press- 
ing its plan upon the attention of the principal 
foreign powers, and obtained the acceptance 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Prussia 
(or, rather, the North-German Union), Austria, 
and the United States, of the invitations which 
it addressed to those seven powers, requestin 
them to send representatives to an internatio 
commission to be held in Egypt to consider 
the plan and suggest such modifications as 
would tend to make it acceptable. All of these 
nations accredited their consul-generals in 
Egypt to attend the conference, and some of 
them appointed also a second commissioner to 
sit-with the consul-general in the Conference. 
The Conference held anumber of meetings, and 
at last, January 17, 1870, agreed upon a report, 
which was signed by the representatives of all 
the governments taking part in the Conference, 
On the suggestion of the commissioners, the 
Egyptian Government accepted very important 
modifications in the plan as originally presented. 
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It was proposed at first by the Government 
that the new courts should be composed partly 
of native and partly of Frank judges, the na- 
tives to have the majority. This was reversed, 
and the Frank judges are to have the majority 
in every court. It was proposed at first, that 
the lower courts should be composed of three 
judges; at the request of the commissioners, 
the number of judges in these courts has been 
increased to five, of whom three will be Franks. 
There are to be three of these lower courts 
(Alexandria, Cairo, and Tagazig), There is 
also to bé a court of appeal at Alexandria, 
which the Government at first proposed should 
consist of five judges; it is now agreed that it 
shall consist of seven judges, of whom*four will 
be Franks. The original plan of the Egyptian 
Government stopped with the three lower 
courts and the Court of Appeal; but, at the 
suggestion of the commissioners, a Court of 
Revision at Cairo has been added, to consist 
also of seven judges, of whom four will be 
Franks, The Frank judges are to be appointed 
by the Egyptian Government, but only after 
consultation with the Ministers of Justice or 
equivalent officer, as Lord-Chancellor, At- 
torney-General, or the like, of the foreign gov- 
ernments, and no person can be appointed 
without the sanction of his own government 
and a certificate from it that he is a fit and 
proper person to be judge. The Egyptian Goy- 
ernment is bound to select them, as far as pos- 
sible, from among persons actually serving as 
judges in foreign countries, or holding positions 
which would entitle them to be appointed 
judges in their own countries. The judges are 
to have fixed salaries paid by the Egyptian 
Government, and a permanent tenure of office ; 
their promotion or removal (for cause only) is 
to be regulated entirely independently of the 
Egyptian Government. The judges are to ap- 
oint the officers of the court, such as clerks, 
interpreters, and constables, to serve processes, 
etc., and it is to have the power of removing 
them for misbehavior. The execution of sen- 
tences is to be done under the order of the 
courts themselves by their own officers, with- 
out any interference on the part of any admin- 
istrative authority, either of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment or of the consulates. But, as a se- 
curity against mistakes, the commissioners 
exacted, and the Government agreed, that the 
consul of the party interested shall be notified 
of the day ont hour when a sentence is to be 
executed. The Egyptian Government itself, 
the private household of the Khedive, those of 
the princes and all public functionaries and 
officers, are to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Government officials can be prose- 
cuted in the courts, and this without previous 
authority of the Government; but the com- 
missioners say, and this is agreed to by the 
Government, that this clause is not to be under- 
stood as exempting the Government from re- 
sponsibility for the acts of its officials. 
The assembly of representatives of the people 
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was opened on the Ist of February. By order 
of the Khedive, the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented to the assembly the results of the last 
budget,. which comprises the period between 
the 11th of April, 1869, and the 1st of April, 
1870. The receipts are stated by the report to 
have amounted to 190,460,142 franés, and the 
expenditures to 152,665,068 francs, so that a 
balance of 87,795,074 francs would remain in 
the Treasury. 

In July, the Khedive paid a visit to the 
Sultan, by whom he was received with great 
honors. He returned on August 2d, and ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with his recep- 
tion by the Sultan. 

ELEOTRICITY. Zlectricity and Molecular 
Motion.—In studying the molecular motion of 
microscopic particles, Prof. Stanley Jevons 
soon became convinced that it was due to elec- 
trical action, by the close analogy with the 
circumstances in which electricity is produced 
by the hydro-electric machine, pure water 
alone developing much electricity ; while al- 
most any salt, acid, or alkali, prevented the 
action by rendering the water a conductor, 
The most active substances in this respect are 
the silicates, pure quartz crystal in fine pow- 
der maintaining a rapid oscillation; but char- 
coal, red phosphorus, antimony, and sulphur, 
are also very’ active; metallic oxides and 
earthy salts less so. But it cannot be said that 
any substance is entirely free from molecular 
motion. The motion appears to be closely 
connected with the suspension of fine powders 
in water. All oxides, alkalies, and salts, which 
check it, were found to facilitate the subsi- 
dence of suspended material. Gum-arabic, 
on the contrary, prevents subsidence, and 
greatly excites molecular motion. 
and boracic acid have no effect either to stop 
motion or to facilitate subsidence. Acetic acid 
has the latter effect. Prof. Jevons is of opin- 
ion that the motion of suspended particles is 
related to the phenomena of osmose as a case 
of action and reaction; for, if a liquid is capa- 
ble of impeding a particle in.a given direction, 
the particle, if fixed, would be capable of im- 
pelling the liquid in an opposite direction with 
an equal force. The fact that osmose is chiefly 
an affair of very dilute solutions accords with 
the electric origin of the molecular motion. 
The author thinks it not unlikely that, when 
these phenomena are fully investigated, they 
will give strong support to Becquerel’s theory 
. that the movements of liquids in animals and 
plants are really due to electric action. In 
reference to Prof, Jevons’s views, Mr. Dancer 
remarks that particles approaching to aspheri- 
cal form show the greatest activity, with some 
few exceptions, as in the case of sublimed mer- 
cury and sulphur. He did not regard electric 
action'as a satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena, but thought the results of many ex- 
periments pointed to heat as a probable cause. 

New Electro-Dynamie Law.—Mr. H. High- 


ton announces in the Mechanics’ Magazine, for. 
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November, the discovery of a new electro- 
dynamic law, which in brief may be thus 
stated: First, in every galvanic circuit the net 
heat. produced by the chemical decompositions 
is divided into three parts: that due to any 
local action arising from impurities in the 
positive metal, or to reformation of water from 
the nascent hydrogen, etc.; that which circu- 
lates through the battery and all other parts of 
the circuit, and. which. varies as the electro- 
motive power of the negative elementin relation 
to the electro-positive; and, lastly, the residue 
which remains in the battery. Second, the 
part. which circulates through the whole cir- 
cuit is distributed in each part of the circuit, 
including the battery, in simple proportion to 
the resistance of each part. To these propo- 
sitions the author adds that the amount of net 
heat evolved depends principally on the posi- 
tive element, and the proportion of it trans- 


mitted through the circuit chiefly depends on 


the negative element. 

Duration of the Electric Spark.—During the 
early part of the year, MM. Lucas and Cazin 
conducted experiments to ascertain the dura- 
tion of the electric spark, at the Imperial Ob- 
servatory in Paris. The chronoscope which 
they employed was constructed by M. Dubose 
and recalled the apparatus devised by M. rE 
Becquerel for his important ge ‘on 
the phosphorescence of bodies. The sparks 
passed between two metal knobs, 11 millims. 
in diameter and 2,292 millims. apart. The ex- 
perimenters announce that, other things being 
equal, the duration of the electric spark is a 
fraction of the surface of the Leyden battery ; 
or, in other words, of the number of jars 
which compose it. Each additional jar adds 
to the duration. One jar gave a shock lasting 
between seven and eight millionths of a 
second; two jars one of nearly twelve mill- 
ionths of a second, and so on, until the spark 
from nine jars were found to last about twenty- 
eight and a half millionths of a second.. Inno 
case did the difference cf the duration, as me- 
chanically observed, and the duration as theo- 
retically calculated, reach the millionth of a 
second, 

Sub-permanent Magnetism.—Mr. E. Kernan 
sends to the Chemical News the following ac- 
count of experiments by which what Prof. 
Tyndall calls sub-permanent magnetism may 
be easily produced—thus showing to a class 
qisely that which is effected by the earth 
slowly in soft iron lying in the magnetic me- 
ridian, and subject: to molecular disturbance 
from percussion or other causes : 

The requisites for the experiments are—a 
block of cast-iron (wrought-iron might, per- 
haps, do), slightly magnetized, a bit of soft 
iron wire, a hammer, and a magnetic needle 
for testing the wire. 

Expt. 1.—Lay the iron wire on the block, 
and hammer it lightly from end to end, for a 
few seconds,- Presented to the needle, the 
wire will be found magnetized, showing dis- 


tly strong N. and 8, poles, produced by the 
and N. poles of the block, 

Rept, 2.—Place the wire reversed on the 
look, i, e., lay the N. pole of the wire on the 
¥. pole of the block, and hammer as before. 

rsted again by the ncedle, the wire exhiblts 
poles reversed. 


- These experiments would seem to represent 
____ well the magnetizing action of the earth, The 
_____ block personates the earth with its magnetism, 
a ch is not less comparatively than that of 
is th cast-iron. Were the wire to remain for a 
siderable time lying on the block, it would 
_ bemagnetized. The hammering effects quickly, 
ul Shick whole wire, that molecular disturbance 
which is slowly and piece by piece produced 

in great masses of iron standing on the earth. 
3 in Metals deposited by Electricity. — 

M. B. Lenz, of St. Petersburg, has observed 
that iron, when thrown down from a mixed 
solution of ferrous sulphate and sulphate of 
magnesia, kept neutral by the presence of mag- 
nesian carbonate, is very hard and _ brittle. 
When heated to redness, however, it becomes 
softer and flexible, and in the calcination much 
gis is evolved—for the most part hydrogen. 
ome is carbonic acid, resulting from the neu- 
tralization of the electrolyte. by carbonate of 
magnesia ; and some is nitrogen, not accounted 
for... Layers of. iron of different thicknesses 
absorb gas very unequally. The thinnest layer 
yielded 18.5 times its volume of gas; one of 
twice that thickness gave out only half that 
volume; and another three times as thick 
yielded only one-third as much. A:piece of 
iron, from which the gas had been driven by 

_ heat, and placed in water, was found to de- 


per, deposited by electrolysis, also occludes 
gas, of which 77 per. cent. is hydrogen; but 
what the other gases are M. Lenz does not say. 

ELlectro-Metallurgy._M. T, Chutaux, of 
Paris, claims an improvement on the common 
methods of the electro-deposition of metals, 
by the following process: He keeps the solnu- 
tion agitated by power supplied’ from the 
electric battery, which serves to do the plat- 
ing—thus: arevolving-shaft, with a helix at its 
lower end, is placed vertically in the middle 
of the receptacle containing the solution. Its 
nppor.end, crossing a support composed of iso- 
lating material resting on the receptacle, is at- 
tached, by an endless band passing over grooved 
pulleys, to the shaft of a fly-wheel, operated by 
a connecting-rod attached to an armature, acted 
upon by the electro-magnet attached to the 
battery. The rotation given to the shaft is 
transmitted to the helix, an ascending current 
is established in the middle of the receptacle, 
and a descending current toward its sidos, in 
such 4 manner that all the parts of the objects 
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compose the water and absorb hydrogen. Cop- ° 
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operated upon are in a continual contact with 
a liquid of equal richness throughout, and the 
metal is thus deposited regularly and uniformly, 
The Journal of Applied Chemistry mentions 
successful experiments of E. Klein, a Russian 
mining-engineer, in the electro-deposition of 
iron, suitable for printing, and combining 
cheapness with durability, respects in which 
copper stereotypes are wanting. The process 
is not described, but its efficacy is reported to 
depend almost altogether on the solubility of 
the iron anode, which Klein has succeeded in 
increasing by a peculiar composition. It was 
found that, on enlarging the surface of the an- 
ode beyond a certain point, the result was rot 
improved, . According to another authority, 
the material used to furnish the iron is a di- 
lute solution of the double sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron with sulphate of potash, soda, 
or magnesia, and the apparatus, a battery of 
low power, nsually two small Smee’s elements. 
It is said that the iron thus deposited is of 
great beauty, has a beautiful lustre and a silky 
texture. No exact experiments have as yet 
been made on its tensile strength or conduc- 
tivity, Faithful copies of examples of medi- 
eval art of extreme intricacy have already 
been produced by this means, the moulds used 
being of gutta-percha, or, in fact, of any ma- 
terial commonly used by the electro-metal- 
lurgist for such purposes. The process. has 
also been applied to the production of stereo- 
types, and to a number of other purposes, 
The latest improvements in Mr. 
Walenn’s invention to make electro-depositions 
of brass are thus described by the author in a 
paper read before the British Association: 


Ordinarily, a solution containing the cyanides of 
copper and zinc, respectively, dissolyed in a “sol- 
vent solution’? consisting of a mixture of potassic 
cyanide with a salt of ammonium, is employed to de- 
posit brass. This solution, however, evolves hydro- 

en copiously, and is only workable by means of two 

rove’s cells. The author finds that the evolution 
of gas aed be either totally stopped, or much less- 
ened, by dissolving as much of the metallic cyanides 
as the solution will take up, and then further charg- 
ing the solution with the copper and zine oxides. 
The evolution of gas may be totally Bopper by the 
further addition of cupric ammonide, which may pos- 
sibly carry the combined oxygen to the cathode. 

That is to say, before decomposition or chemical 
reaction takes place the whole of the cupric am- 
monide, together with the eliminated hydrogen, goes 
to the cathode; after the decomposition or chemical 
reaction has taken place, metallic copper is deposited, 
ammonia is in solution, and water is formed. 

In treating the ordinary os copper solution 
for the prevention of the evolution of hydrogen, the 
zine cyanides or oxides, mentioned in. the instance 
of the brass solution, are left out. 

When the evolution of hydrogen has been paige 
a single Smee’s cell is sufficient to deposit the alloy ; 
but, in practice, a single Grove’s cell, or equivalent 
magneto-electric power, is employed, in order to 
oe a the time of immersion in the electro-coating 

ath, 

The author prefers to use potassic cyanide and 
neutral ammonium tartrate, when mixed with water, 
to form the solvent solution for either brass or copper.. 
The quality of brass (yellow or red) depends upon 
the heat of the solution, 
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Acid solutions, in general, give a spreading, or 
matted deposit; alkaline solutions, a bristling one, 
The contact of the coating is promoted by workin 
the solution hot. The article should be pokled 
scrubbed with sand, washed, scrubbed with a portion 
of the depositing solution, and then placed in the 
depositing-trough; after deposition, the article is 
washed, and dried in hot mahogany sawdust. Com- 
plete protection from rust, and a satisfactory coating 
for any purpose, are given by the use of the acid- 
sepoasing bath subsequent to that of the alkaline 

ath, Y 
. The subject-matter of this paper is illustrated by a 
calico-printing roll, weighing 125 lbs., with 29 Tbs. 
of deposit upon it; and by twenty other results of 
the inventor’s improvements. 

The coating by means of the author’s method of 
working is superior to that of any other known pro- 
cess. The invention is applicable to the prevention 
of rust, the cco hag rere dit and other portions of 
machinery, and the lining of cylinders, ete.; also 
applicable to architectural and BS Bs castings, and to 
many purposes which require the surenget of iron 
and the beauty of brass, 

Magnetic Changes of Iron.—The Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, tor September, contains a paper 
by G. Gore, F.R.8., detailing many experi- 
ments made upon iron at different tempera- 
tures to determine the changes caused by heat 
in its molecular and also its magnetic condition. 
His results may be briefly stated, as showing 
that, on gradually heating a bar of magnetic 
iron, when it attains a moderate red heat, a 
succession of small movements takes place 
among its molecules, and that on cooling it a 
succession of opposite movements occurs. A 
red heat in the middle of such a bar largely 
diminishes but does not entirely prevent the 
transmission of magnetism along it; while in 
the process of cooling the magnetism of the 
iron is greatly increased. The same peculiari- 
ties were noticed in steel, cast-iron, and nickel. 
Gore closes his communication by remarking 
that the phenomena described illustrate a very 
general (or universal) property of matter, viz., 
that every substance, even those of the simplest 
constitution, when acted on by a single exter- 
nal force, possesses the power of dividing the 
influence of that force in such a way that, in- 
stead of producing only one force, or one effect, 
it produces several; or, stated more briefly, 
matter has a universal property of dividing and 
multiplying forces en effects. 
the changes produced by heat in even so simple 
a substance as iron were so numerous in some 
of his experiments as to make the metal seem 
endowed with vitality. 

Electrolysis of Nitric Acid.—Some curious: 
effects in the electrolysis of nitric acid, of 
‘ various degrees of dilution, are given in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, for May. When a very 
dilute acid is operated on, hydrogen only is 
evolved at the negative pole, and no secondary 
product is formed in the liquid contained in the 
negative compartment. With a less dilute 
acid, that is, one with about 125 equivalents of 
water, hydrogen is first given off, then a little 


nitrogen, and the liquid is found to contain 


traces of ammonia. In the case of a stronger 
acid with only 15 equivalents of water, while 


He adds that. 
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‘oxygen is first given off atthe positive pole, no 


hydrogen for some time escapes at the nega- 
tive, all that gas reacting upon and combin- 
ing with the acid in the compartment, the 
liquid assuming a distinctly blue color... After 
some time, however, hydrogen mixed with 
some nitrogen comes off, but soon gives place 
to an evolution of binoxide of nitrogen, 
which in its turn ceases, and hydrogen again 
appears. In the end a good deal of ammonia 
is found in the negative liquid and also much 
nitrous acid. Nitric acid with two equivalents 
of water gives off at first only binoxide of nitro- 
gen, then hydrogen. Thus it appears that the 
reducing action of hydrogen on nitric acid ac- 
cording to the strength of that acid produces 
nitrous acid, binoxide of nitrogen, nitrogen, 
and ammonia. "a9, 

Electricity and Ozone.—Youzeau makes the 
following deductions from a.great number of 
estimations ‘of ozone obtained. by means of 
Ruhmkorff’s apparatus : cu 

1. The production of ozone is greater in air re- 
newed from time to time than in confined air, 
2 It is greater, at the negative than at the positive 
ole. ; 
y 8. The production of ozone increases only up toa 
certain point with the duration of the electrie¢ action. 
_ 4, The ozone increases with the electric intensity. 

5. The ozone diminishes when the distance which 
separates the electrodes increases, . 

6. The production of ozone varies with the length 
or surface of the electrodes. ie 

7. Other conditions being equal, the production of 
ozone is greater by utilizing the effect of the two 
electrodes, 

8. The production of ozone is equally manifested, 
out of direct contact with the air, with metallic elec- 
trodes, when these last are surrounded for their 


whole lengths with tubes of thin glass playing the 


part of insulating sheaths, whether the extremities 
of these tubes are closed or not, patina a 

9. Still the production of ozone resulting from the 
passage of air over the naked metallie electrodes (di- 
rect contact with the platinum wires) is greater than 
that which arises from the passage of the air round 


. the same electrodes, when sheathed and closed (no 


easy ‘ical of the air with the naked metallic elec- 
trodes), 

10. With closed sheathed electrodes the production 
of ozone varies equally with the length or surface of 
the metallic electrodes. 

11, The production of ozone increases considerably 
with a diminution of the temperature at which the 
electrification of the air is effected. 

12. All conditions being equal, the quantity of 
ozone produced with a definite volume of oxygen is 
always much more eorisiderable (about eight or ten 
times) than that furnished by the same yolume of 


air. 

13. The ozone produced by the obscure electrifica- 
tion of air is accompanied by small quantities of ni- 
trous compounds, while that which is furnished by 
pure oxygen, under the same circumstances, contains 
only traces. By attention to the conditions above 
described, the author has been able to construct a 
new apparatus, which he calls an ozonizer, and with 
which, according to his statement, quantities of ozone, 
hitherto unknown, may be prepared, 

A Cause of Error in Electroscopic Experi- 
ments.—Sir Charles Wheatstone, F. R.»S., read 
a paper with this title, before the Royal Socie- 
ty in April... In the course of some experiments 
on electrical conduction and induction, he had 
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. frequently been delayed by what at first ap- 
peared to be very puzzling results. Occasion- 
os eta that he could not discharge the 
ter with his finger, or only to a cer- 

tain degree, and that it was necessary, before 
another experiment, to put him- 

self in communication with a gas-pipe which 


entered the room. The following chain of ob- 
servations and experiments then led to the 


true explanation of the press by which he 

had become electrically charged : 

oe sitting at a table not far from the fireplace. 
the electrometer (one of Peltier’s construction 

q me, and was engaged in experimenting with 
if various substances, To insure that the one 

: hand, which was of tortoise-shell, should be 
dry, I rose and held it for a minute before 
fire ; returning and placing it on the plate of the 
electrometer, I was surprised to find that it had ap- 
ntly acquired astrong charge, deflecting the index 
of the electrometer beyond 90°. I found that the 
ame thing took place with every disk I thus present- 
ed to the fire, whether of metal or any other sub- 
stance. My first impression was that the disk had 
been rendered electrical b. hott, though it would 
have been extraordinary that, if so, such a result 
had not been observed before ; but, on placing it in 
contact with a vessel of boiling water, or heating it 
by a gas-lamp, no such effect was produced. I next 
conjectured that the phenomenon might arise from 
& difference in the electrical state of the air in the 
room and at the top of the chimney}; and, to put this 
to the proof, I adjourned to the adjacent room where 
was no and bringing my disk to the fire- 
place I obtained precisely the same result. That 
1is conjecture, however, was not tenable was soon 
evident, because I was. able to produce the same de- 
viation of the needle of the electrometer by bringing 
my disk near any part of the wall of the room, This 
seemed to indicate that different pest of the room 
were in different electrical states ; but this again was 
disproved by finding that, when the positions of the 
electrometer and the place where the disk was sup- 
posed to be charged were interchanged, the charge 
of the electrometer was still always negative. The 
last resource was to assume that my body had 
become charged by walking across the carpeted 
room net the effect was produced even by the 
most careful treading. This ultimately proved to be 
the case ; for, inact my seat at the table and 
scraping my foot on the rug, [ was able at will to 
move the index to its greatest extent. A is 
electrometer shows the phenomena as readily. 

The most essential condition appears to be that the 
boot or shoe of the experimenter must have a thin 
sole and be perfectly dry; a surface polished by wear 
seems to augment the effect. By rubbing the sole of 
the boot against the carpet orrug, the electricities are 
separated, the carpet assumes the positive state and 
the sole the negative state; the former, being a toler- 
able insulator, prevents the positive electricity from 
running eka thy the earth e the sole of the foot, 
being a much better conductor, readily allows the 
ae of my, vg te electricity to pass into the body. 
So effective is the excitation, that, if three*persons 
hold each other by the hands, and the first rubs the 
pa with his foot while the third touches the plate 
of the electrometer with his finger, a strong charge is 
communicated to the instrument. Even Anpe? 
the electrometer by the hand or body, it becomes 

by induction at some distance. 

A stronger effect is produced on the index of the 
instrument if, after rubbing the foot against the car- 
pet, it be immediately raised from it, hen the two 
are in contact, the electricities are in some degree co- 
erced or dissimulated; but, when they are separated. 
the whole of the negative electricity becomes free an 
expands itself in the body. “A single stamp on the 
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carpet followed by an immediate removal of the foot 
causes the index of the electrometer to advance sev- 
eral degrees, and by a reiteration of such stamps the 
index advances 80° or 40°, The o ite electrical 
states of the carpet and the sole of the boot were thus 
shown : a te ys removed the hes hoa 
carpet, and placed on the latter a proof- + Cry & 
sieil isk oP metal with an insnlating Randle), and 
then transferred it to the plate of the electrometer; 
strong positive electricity was manifested. Per- 
forming the same operation with the sole of the boot, 
soos epee nats ahe poly "Thee-tapptiee cieaiipn 
ready escape the . en ve charge 
assumed by sole-leather whie. rubbed with animal 
hair was thus rendered evident, I placed on the 
— of the electrometer a disk of sole-leather and 

rushed it lightly with a thick camel’s-hair pencil; 
a negative charge was communicated to the elec- 
trometer, which sate was eeely one of con- 
duction, on account of the very imperfect insulating 
power of the leather. Various materials, as India- 
rubber, gutta-percha, ete., were substituted for the 
sole of the boot; metal plates were also tried; 
all communicated negative electricity to the body. 
Woollen packings are @ Vey impediment to the 
transmission of electricit m the boot; when these 
experiments were made 1 wore cotton ones. When I 
substituted for the electrometer a long wire galva- 
nometer, such as I usually employed in physiological 
experiments; the needle was made to advance sey- 
eral degrees. 


. Electrification of an Island.—Nature men- 
tions a curious discovery made by M. Gott, 
superintendent of the French cable company’s 
telegraph station at the little island of St. 
Pierre Miquelon. At that place there are two 
telegraph-stations, one worked in connection 
with the Anglo-American company’s lines, and 
the other by the French Transatlantic com- 
pany. The former uses a powerful battery 
and the ordinary Morse signal; the latter has 
exceedingly delicate receiving instruments, in- 
vented by Sir William Thomson. These in- 
struments were found to be seriously affected 
by earth-currents, depending on some rapid 
changes in the electrical condition of the isl- 
and, these changes causing currents to flow in 
and cut off the French company’s cables, in- 
terfering very much with the currents ‘indi- 
cating true signals. This inconvenience was 
obviated by laying an insulated wire about 
three miles long, back from the station to the 
sea, in which alarge metal plate was immersed. 
After this had been done, it was found that 
art of the so-called earth-currents had been 
ue to the signals sent by the American com- 
pany into their own lines, for when the delicate 
receiving instrument was placed between the 
earth at the French station and the earth at the 
sea, so as to be in circuit with the three miles 
of insulated wire, the messages sent by the 
rival company were clearly indicated, so clear- 
ly, indeed, that they have been automatically 
recorded by Sir William Thomson’s siphon 
recorder. It must be clearly understood that 
the American lines come nowhere into con- 
tact, or even into the neighborhood of the 
French line. The two stations are several 
hundred yards apart, and yet messages sent at 
one station are distinctly read at the other 
station ; the only connection between the two 
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being through tho earth; and it is quite clear 
that they would be so received and read at 
fifty stations in the neighborhood all at once. 
The explanation is obvious enough: the poten- 
tial of the ground in the neighborhood of the 
stations is alternately raised and lowered by 
the powerful battery used to send the American 
signals. The potential of the sea at the other 
end of the short insulated line remains almost 
if not wholly unaffected by these, and thus the 
island acts like a sort of great Leyden jar, con- 
tinually charged by the American battery, and 
discharged in part through the short insulated 
French line. Each time the American operator 
depresses his sending-key, he not only sends a 
current through his lines, but electrifies the 
whole island, and this electrification is detected 
and recorded by the rival company’s instru- 
ments. 

The Electric Light in War.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Engineer writes that the 
French made great use of the electric light in 
the defence of that city. One of the varieties 
of apparatus set up on Montmartre by M. 
Bazin was electro-magnetic. The central 
cylinder supported four series of double coils, 
covered with copper wire enveloped in silk. 
The cylinder was rotated by a steam engine 
of three horse-power, making about 400 revo- 
lutions a minute. The lamp used was of the 
ordinary form, with the Foucault and Duboseq 
regulator. The reflector was parabolic, and 
the whole surrounded by a shield, to hide it 
from the Germans. The light, from its elevated 
position, commanded the whole of Paris and 
the surrounding plains. A spectator on Mont- 
martre could see distinctly the details of the 
facade of a building 2,600 metres off; at 2,900 
metres a man could be seen standing at a win- 
dow; at 3,000 metres a mass of cavalry or in- 
fantry was distinguishable; and at 4,000 metres 
the dome of the Invalides, with its bands of 
gold, looked brilliant. On the ramparts, 800 
metres from Montmartre, the light was suffi- 
cient to read anewspaper by. Thus, though 
the practical effect of the lamp only extended 
about 800 metres from its position, the field 
was illuminated to the extent of 700 metres 
for the benefit of all placed between the light 
and its object. A sentinel on the ramparts 
could see about 8,000 metres from the enceinte, 
and, by this means, strict watch was kept 
upon the plains around the city at night, as 
far, in one direction, as 1,000 metres beyond 
St. Denis. On one of the French corvettes 
‘the same apparatus was adapted for a night- 
telegraph, with the addition of a system of 
flashes and the aid of a colored lens, and sig- 
nals made distinctly visible at a distance of 
eight miles. 

Electro-Heating. —W. Leigh Burton, of 
Richmond, Va., describes, in Van Nostrand’s 
Engineering Magazine, a new invention for 
utilizing electricity for heating purposes. He 
takes a magneto-electric machine, like Wilde’s, 
and connects with it a chain or coil made up 
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of alternate obstructions and free conductors, 
The obstructions are pieces of platinum wire, 
say one-hundredth of an inch thick, and the 
free conductors or radiators are pieces of 
copper about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
These radiators also perform the part of reser- 
voirs so as to produce an equal distribution 
of the current, and hence, when a sufficiently 
powerful current is sent through any length 
of chain, the same caloric effects take place in 
every portion of it. His invention he thinks 
peculiarly adapted to railway-cars. The mag- 
neto-electric engine would be placed under 
the car, and operated from an axle of the car- 
wheels; and by the chains heat would be con- 
ducted to metallic plates put under each seat, 
or not so thickly, and suflicient heat radiated 
from those points fo warm the cars. The au- 
thor, in this connection, gives an account of 
another invention which he terms a ‘ circuit- 
changer,” by the use of which large magneto- 
electric machines could be dispensed with, 
smaller ones being able to do the same heat- 
ing work. He says: 

By means of another invention of the writer’s, 
which he has termed a ‘ circuit-changer,” very large 
machines may be dispensed with entirely; and of 
course the smaller the machine the less it would cost 
and the less power it would require to operate it. 
This instrument consists of a revolving shaft or bar- 
rel, one end of which is kept in constant connection 
with the battery or machine, by means of a brake. 
Placed on the shaft are a number of points arranged 
spirally, so that in revolving the instrument no two 
bag approach the same line at the same time. 

orresponding to these points are springs, and when 
the apparatus is in operation each point is brought 
consecutively in contact with corresponding springs. 
To give a better idea of the contrivance, it mighh he 
compared to a musical box, the difference being that 
in revolving it a contact is made instead of a musical 
sound, By meaus of this instrument a current of 
electricity may be sent consecutively through as 
many different circuits as there are points on the 
cylinder, the only limit being the number of the lat- 
ter that can be placed on a cylinder of a certain 
length and diameter. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, if a current of electricity of a certain power will 
produce certain calorific effects by being sent through 
a certain cireuit at the rate of, say five hundred times 
in a minute, it would produce the same effects by 
being sent through any other, or one hundred more, 
for the reason thet the same current is sent through 
each different circuit the same number of times per 
minute; and, but for the wear which it would neces- 
sarily entail on the instrument, it could be revolved 
with such rapidity as to make it in each very nearly 
continuous. ’ 

In order to warm a railway-car, then, it would re- 
quire a cient anes with points on it correspond- 
ing to the number of seats; and, if a passenger should 
find the heat under his feet uncomfortable, he could 
easily, by a contrivance for the purpose, cut off the 
current, and at once cause an abatement of it. . 


Chronoscope.—Such is the name given to an 
invention of Captain Noble, of England, for 
ascertaining the movement of a projectile 
within a gun—thus supplementing the office of 
a chronograph, which records the speed of a 
ball after it leaves the piece. The machine 
comprises wheel-work set in motion by a re 
weight, a dial which indicates the rate of 
motion, and a series of disks rotating onan 
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axis. Immediately in front of the edge of 
each disk is placed the terminal of an electric 
wire, the other end of which is connected 
with a gun, perhaps fifty or one hundred yards 

Through the sides of the gun, at 
distances from breech to muzzle, iron 
‘are screwed. In the centre of each 
orks a piston, which by pressure against 
er end can be pushed slightly outward ; 
outer end the wire is attached. When 
ready, the disks of the chronoscope are 
to rotate by the wheel-work with great 
locity; the gun is fired; the projectile, as it 
rushes along the bore, pushes the inner ends 
of the pistons one after the other; the outer 


ends give a slight jump, sufficient, however, 


to cut the wires thereto attached, and by this 


cutting a spark is on the instant produced at 


the terminal on the chronoscope. The edges 
of the disk have previously been coated with 
white paper under a film of lampblack; the 
spark burns off a minute speck of the black, 
leaving, of course, a speck of the white paper 
visible beneath. The first spark comes from 
the wire nearest the breech, the last from the 
one nearest the muzzle, and the intermediate 
ones in their order. The time between one 
and the other is almost inconceivably small, 
but, as the chronoscope will measure the 
hundred-thousandth part of a second, the 
movement of the projectile along the gun is ac- 
curately recorded by the sparks on the disks, 
and is read off on a scale to four or five places 
of decimals. 

Electric Buoy.—During the early part of the 
ear an electric buoy, the invention of M. E. 
uchemin, was exhibited at Cherbourg by or- 

der of the French Minister of Marine. The 
electricity. was produced by the constantly- 
renewed action of sea-water on zinc, but the 
inventor has since demonstrated that an in- 
crease of intensity could be obtained by means 
of certain chemical agents held in suspension 


around the zine, or the charcoal element. The 


new battery resulting from the experiments 
consists of a porous vase fixed on a wooden 
buoy or floater. The vase is surrounded by a 
thick zinc cylinder, pierced with holes, the 
wire of which represents the negative pole. 
Within the porous vase is placed a slab of gas- 
retort charcoal, to which is affixed the con- 
ductor of the positive pole; the charcoal is 
surrounded by pieces of coke and perchlorate 
ofiron. The vase is carefully closed, and the 
battery, when plunged in the sea, immediately 
gives forth large quantities of electricity. 
Electrical Resistance Pyrometer.—Nature 
says of this invention by Mr. O. W. Siemens, 
that it is the very salamander of. pyrometers, 
and will measure the temperature of the most 
highly-heated furnace, which must render it 
indispensable in operations where intense heat 
is required, and to all experimentalists who 
know the imperfections of the pyrometer in 
ordinary use. The construction of the new 
instrument is based on the physical fact that 
Vou, x.—18 A 
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the resistance of pure metals to the electric 
current increases with increase of temperature 
in asimple absolute ratio. A platinum wire 
of known resistance is coiled upon a small cyl- 
inder of fire-clay, and is covered by a tube of 
the same metal, which protects the wire from 
the destructive action of flame, without pre- 
venting access of heat. Thus constructed, the 
pyrometer is placed in the furnace, and is con- 
nected by wires with a Daniell’s battery of two 
cells, and with a compact resistance-measurer, 
specially devised by Mr. Siemens, on which 
the observer makes observations at his ease. 
As the fire burns, the electrical resistance of 
the platinum coil rapidly increases, and commu- - 
nicates its progress to the measurer, on which 
the indications of temperature may be read off 
as entirely trustworthy, even up to the melting- 
point of platinum. 

Electro netic Anemometer.—This inven- 
tion, by Mr. J. J. Hall, for registering the ve- 
locity and pressure of the wind, is composed 
of two parts, one for each of these purposes. 
The velocity apparatus consists of a set of 
Robinson’s hemispherical cups, which commu- 
nicate their motion downward into a brass box, 
where it is reduced in angular velocity, and 
causes a contact disk or commutator (in which 
two platinum contact pins are fixed equidistant 
from one another) to revolve in jth mile. An 
insulated metallic lever, having a platinum 
working face, stands on either side of the disk, 
so that upon the completion of every z},th 
mile one or other of the contact pins comes in 
contact with the two levers, thus uniting them 
and completing the circuit. The levers are 
raised. a few degrees, and then fall back to 
their normal position ready to be taken up by 
the next pin, and soon. The recording appa- 
ratus consists of a train of wheels and pinions 
working in a frame or between two brass 
pistes, the arbors of which project through a 

ial-plate whereon the circles and figures are 
engraved and carry the hands. These wheels 
are driven by a weight attached to a line 
wound round a barrel, and a locking-pin disk 
(the pinion of which works in the first wheel) 
is released, at. every contact of the cup-appara- 
tus, by an electro-magnet, which unlocks the 
pin-disk and allows the first hand to advance 
sioth mile on the graduated dial, by a jump 
similar to the minute-hands in remontoire 
clocks. By turning on a “strike-silent”’ stop 
a hammer lever is brought into connection 
with the escapement and strikes a bell at every 
contact. By this arrangement the observer 
has nothing to do but to notice the seconds- 
hand of his watch or chronometer while he 
counts the number of times that the bell is 
struck, each of which corresponds to the five- 
hundredth part of a mile, and by a formula 
arranged by Mr. Hall (who has also arranged 
a comprehensive series of tables for use with 
this instrument) the hourly velocity may be 
readily deduced, In noting velocities extend- 
ing over long periods of time, the instrument 
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is read in the same manner as the ordinary cup 
and dial anemometer, or as a gas-meter. By 
means of the formula before mentioned (al- 
though the unit of measurement in this instru- 
ment is five-hundredths) the observer. may 
arrive at results as near the ‘truth as if the in- 
strument were capable of registering the one- 
thousandth part of a mile, while the great 
advantage lies in the fact that the battery- 
power is less called into action, from which 
we may infer its elemental duration will be 
considerably longer. 

‘A Magnetic Paradow.—Such is the term ap- 
plied by 8S. Alfred Varley to an instrument 
exhibiting the phenomenon of the apparent 
repulsion of soft iron by a magnet. 


The apparatus consisted of a compound magnet in 
a box, and when pieces of soft iron were placed on 
the box over the poles they became magnetic by in- 
duction and were attracted by the magnet; but, ifa 
soft-iron bar, not by itself magnetic, was’ approached 
near to the pieces of iron, they leaped away from the 
magnet in the box and became strongly attached to 
the soft-iron bar, the pieces of iron appearing to be 
Je by the magnet and attracted by the iron bar. 
The author stated the explanation demonstrated the 
duality of the magnetic force, and it would also prove, 
did we not already know it, that magnetic force was 
transmitted only by induction. He stated that if a 
piece of soft iron were placed over the poles of a 
magnet, the magnet develops the magnetic forces 
resident in the iron by separating them, and the iron 
is attracted only by virtue of the forces existing in 
the iron itself, and to the extent to which the forces 
are separated, If the magnet be bent, bringing the 
lower pole round and over the piece of soft iron, the 
magnetic forces resident in the soft iron will be more 
developed; but if the — of soft iron be midway, 
it will not be attracted, as the forces on either side 
are equal and balance; another attraction will, how- 
ever, be manifested if one pole be nearer to the piece 
of iron than the other. If, instead of bending the 
magnet as just described, the pe of soft iron placed 
over the magnet be approached -by a soft-iron bar, 
the magnetic forces separated and rendered active in 
the piece of iron will develop the magnetic forces 
resident in the iron bar, and, if the bar opposed no 
resistance to the assumption of the magnetic econdi- 
tion, it would exert an attractive force for the piece 
of soft iron equal to that exerted by the magnet, pro- 
vided always that the bar was at the same distance. 
It was stated that as the mass of iron in the iron bar was 
much greater than that of the piece of soft iron, the 
resistance opposed by the bar to polarization was 
comparatively small, and might be disregarded, and 
consequently it followed that.as the dual forces resi- 
dent in iron are equal, and the one force cannot be 
pac hay without equally developing the other; 
when the iron bar was approached nearer to the piece 
of soft iron it became attracted, cal away from 
the magnet and attaching itself to the iron bar, and 
this notwithstanding that the attractive force exhib- 
ited by the iron bar has been called into being by the 
magnet in the box, which is nearer to the piece of 
soft iron than it is to the iron bar. The iron bar also 
collected the magnetic ne of force issuing from the 
magnets, and consequently it exerted a greater at- 
traction for the piece of soft iron than any individual 
magnet forming part of the compound magnet. This 
was shown by placing a piece of soft iron on the pole 
of one of the magnets and removing it from the pole 
by the superior attractive force of the iron bar. It 
was also shown that, if only the thickness of a piece 
of writing-paper were placed between the magnets 
and the piece of soft iron, the appearance of repulsion 
could be prevented. 
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Nairn’s Electrical Machine.—This machine 
has been modified and improved by suspending 
a Leyden jar from each of the conductors, and 
connecting the outer coatings of the two jars 
by a chain. The permanent and complete 
neutralization of the coatings thus united gives 
great energy to the condensation. By em- 
ploying jars 160 millimetres high and 90 in 
diameter, M. Pérard has succeeded in piercing 
a plate of glass 6 millimetres thick, although 
the glass cylinder of the machine was only 50 
millimetres in diameter, and the cushion 380 
long. With this arrangement sparks 100 mil- 
limetres long can be obtained. ordinarily, and 
even 170 when the atmospheric conditions 
favor. The spark, however, has not the inten- 
sity of that of Holtz’s machine or Ruhmkorff’s 
coil, but is much more powerful than the first, 
and may be compared to that of a large coil 
for amplitude and brilliancy. The detonation 
of the longest spark is as loud as that of the 
spontaneous discharge of a battery of six Ley- 
den jars. 

The New Thermo-Llectric Pile. — Further 
experiments with the new pile contrived by 
Messrs. Mure and Clamard seem to demon- 
strate its economic value. Forty couples, act- 
ing for ten consecutive hours, consumed 785 
litres of gas at an expense of 24 centimes an 
hour. From this pile visible sparks were ob- 
tained between the two electrodes; the current 
reddened a platinum wire 0.3 millimetres in 
diameter and 35 millimetres long, and also de- 
composed water. The electro-motive force of 
40 couples is equal to that of a Bunsen element. 
Le Génie Industriel gives the following de- 
tailed account of the structure of the improved 
pile: i 

It is made up of 60 elements. These consist of small 
bars of lead, or native sulphuret of lead, and of plates 
of steel. The bars are 40 millimetres long by 8 thick, 
and the plates of steel are 55 millimetres long by 8 
broad, and 0.6 thick. 

In these couples galena is the electro-negative 
element ; iron, the electro-positive. The form of the 
bars is such that, by placing them side by side, they 
make a ring of 12 couples, of which the interior is 
formed by the extremities which are to be heated. 
They are united in tension by means of tin solder. 
They are isolated from one another by thin mica 
plates. By placing 5 of these rings in a vertical 
column, a battery of 60 couples is formed. These 
rings are isolated and separated by washers of as- 
bestos. The whole is firmly held between 2 iron 
rings by means of 8 bolts. 

The pile thus forms a hollow cylinder, the interior 
of which must be heated. The cooling of the junc- 
tions, whose temperature should be lower, is caused 
by radiation into the air. The interior cylinder 
measures 50 millimetres in diameter and about the 
same in height. The heated surface is about 78 sq. 
centimetres. The apparatus is heated by a gas- 
burner, consisting of a steel cylinder 56 millimetres in 
diameter, closed above, open below, and pierced with 
small orifices. This is placed in the centre of the 
pile. A tube pierced with holes surrounds this 
cylinder and distributes the gas uniformly around 
it. The gas rises, and, arriving at the orifices in the 
burner, meets the air which is Pecaptng from it be- 
cause of the draft of the tube of steel that surrounds 
the apparatus. Each orifice in the burner thus forms 
a blow-pipe, the jet of which strikes the oppsite side. 
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| Electrical Experiments.—A course 
of seven lectures, delivered by Prof. Tyndall, 
at the Royal Institution during the summer, 
were illustrated by many novel and highly- 
~ eye experiments, such as the following: 
s elongation of a solid bar of iron, when it 
is thrown in the magnetic state by being en- 
circled in the folds of a voltaic current, con- 
veyed by a helix, was shown by the starting 


_ of aspot of electric light some 6 or 8 inches on 


, when the molecular condition of mag- 
netism was excited by the passage of the cur- 


rent. The change in the position of the mol- 
ecules of iron was prov 
beam of light through a vertical cell of glass 


by throwing the 


containing magnetic oxide of iron suspended 
in water. An artificial telegraph-cable, whose 


4 resistance to the transmission of the electric 


nt was made identical with 14,000 miles 


of an actual marine cable, was formed by intro- 


ducing, into the path of the current, gaps, con- 
sisting of feebly-conducting liquids and con- 
densers, so distributed as to represent the 
respective distances, by telegraphic routes, of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Bombay, Australia, and many 
other places. Before the current was sent 
through this line, dots of light, one for each 
station, cast from mirrors by the instrumental- 
ity of electric illumination, lay upon the screen 
in a straight vertical range. When the current 
was passed, dot after dot started aside upon the 
sereen, the movement of the dots indicating 
the points successively reached by the current, 
the interval of time between each representing 
the interval that would actually occur in tele- 
graphing between the real stations. Another 
interesting beam-of-light illustration is the one 
employed to indicate the excitement of dia- 
magnetic force in a tube of copper suspended 
between the poles of an electric magnet. The 
tube is carried by a string of silk, and rotates 
rapidly when the string is touched. The same 
string also carries above the tube a series of 
small mirrors which reflect the light of an 
electric beam, so that a continuous elliptical 


band of illumination is formed on the screen’ 


while the twisting is continued. The instant 
the electro-magnet is made active by the 
transmission of the current through its helix, 
the copper tube acquires diamagnetic polarity 
by induction, and under the influence of this 
polarity the rotation is arrested, and the band 
of lights upon the screen is changed into a 
small stationary spot of illumination. - When 
the electro-magnet is unmade by the arrest of 
the voltaic current, the spot of light again be- 
comes an elliptical band, under the resumption, 
of the twisting of the silk string with its mir- 
rors and copper tube. The sound produced by 
the molecular vibration in iron, when its mass 
is transiently magnetized by the voltaic cur- 
rent, is made audible by suspending an iron 
poker upon two sounding-boards, and making 
it the core of a helix, conveying an electric 
current. An assistant is converted into an 
extemporized eleetrophoros, by flapping his 
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black coat with fur while he stands upon a 
glass-legged stool. Small fish of gold leaf are 
made to float in the air-current given off from 
the knob of a charged Leyden jar. To de- 
monstrate the relation of resistance to heat- 
ing power, a long line of wire is arranged 
in alternate links of platinum and silver, and, 
when a voltaic current of due intensity is 
passed through the length, each stretch of the 
platinum wire is seen to glow with brilliant 
red heat, while the stretches of silver wire be- 
tween remain still invisible. A beautiful series 
of Geissler’s vacnum-tubes was brought into 
successive operation, in which the auroral dis- 
— was broken into stratified leaves, in 
which the glow was extinguished by the ap- 

roximation of the poles of an electro-magnet, 
in which a feeble glow was converted into 
bright stratified light by the influence of a 
magnet; and, beautiful beyond all the rest, the 
light from the enclosed negative terminal of 
the voltaic battery was arranged into the well- 
known lines of magnetic force, when subjected 
to the influence of the poles of a magnet. 

New Forms of Battery.—M. Figuier has 
devised a cheap battery on the principle of 
Smee’s. He makes plates of retort-coke, paints 
them with a strong solution of chloride of 
platinum, dries them, and then reduces the 
chloride on the coke by heating it in the fire, 
leaving the coke coated with metallic platinum. 
Silvered carbon may also be used, but that is 
obtained with more difficulty. Either of these 
kinds of plates the inventor thinks superior to 
those used in a Smee’s battery, the irregular 
surface of the former preventing the escape of 
hydrogen. He gives a rough surface to the cut 
plates of retort-coke by spreading them over 
with a mixture of diluted white of egg or 
blood-albumen and syrup, and then carefully 
burning them until smoke is no longer given 
off. This process being repeated two or three 
times, myriads of points, the débris of niinute 
vesicles, remain firmly attached to the original 
carbon plates. The plates thus made must be 
well washed in a large quantity of water, to 
remove any loose particles which might other- 
wise fix themselves accidentally upon the zine, 
and set up local dction. They are said to last 
in use at least three years.. 

Delavosier has contrived a battery capable 
of producing a very regular current without 
amalgamating the zinc, and evolving no gas. 
It consists of a galvanic cell, composed of zine 
and carbon, placed in a fluid made up of 40 
parts water, 4.5 parts bichromate of potash, 9 
parts concentrated sulphuric acid, 4 parts sul- 
phate of soda, and 4 parts double sulphate of 
potash and iron. 

Nature speaks spprovingly of Mr. J. Parnell’s 
new secondary battery. It is so constructed 
as to do a large amount of heavy work, having 
forty cells, each containing a pair of copper 
plates immersed in a solution of the impure 
carbonate of sodium, known in commerce as 
“*soda.” By this employment of an alkali, the 
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electro-motive force produced is supposed to 
depend on the electrolytic reduction of the so- 
dium. The battery is arranged in ten com- 
pound cells of four couples each, and is charged 
by a small battery of five Grove cells, and, 
after the connection has been established for a 
few seconds, a commutator of peculiar con- 
struction is brought into play, and excites the 
whole forty cells to activity. It is thought 
that a battery so constructed, which can be 
energized at pleasure by a brief communication 
with the small Grove, will be found of service 
in telegraphing through lines of great resist- 
ance. 

Faure’s new battery is a modification of 
Bunsen’s, the poles consisting of carbon in 
strong nitric acid, and amalgamated zine in di- 
lute sulphuric acid. The carbon pole is made 
in the shape of a bottle, provided with a car- 
bon or platinum stopper, and this bottle con- 
tains the nitric acid, whose fumes, so deleteri- 
ous in the Bunsen battery, are thus prevented 
from escaping, only enough acid percolating 
through the charcoal to keep up the necessary 
electrolytic action of the elements. The bot- 
tle, which is at once pole and porous dia- 
phragm, is placed concentrically in the inte- 
rior of a cylinder of amalgamated zinc. And the 
whole is contained in an earthen-ware jar. 
When set up for action the bottle is nearly 
filled with the nitric acid, and the space con- 
taining the zinc, between the bottle and the 
outer jar, to the required height with the di- 
lute sulphuric acid. The'slight liberation of 
gas within the bottle causes a sufficient press- 
ure to be exerted upon the nitric acid to force 
it gradually throngh the carbon. In this way 
the exterior of the carbon pole remains im- 
mersed in a very thin layer of nitric acid im- 
mediately opposite to the zinc, which is in 
course of dissolution in the dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Curious Effects of Lightning.—On the 17th 
of June, lightning struck a house near Ham- 
burg, Germany, first demolishing a stack of 
chimneys, then finding its way to the well, 
along a zinc pipe for carrying rain-water from 
the roof downward. The pipe alluded to, 
previously sound, was perforated in three 
places; at one of the holes the metal was 
forced outward, while at the two other holes 
the metal had been forced inward in such a 
manner as to close the tube for the passage of 
water, at the point where the tube reached at 
the bottom the earthen-ware drain-pipe; the 
latter was smashed, the soil which covered it 
having been scooped out; no fire ensued by 
the striking of the lightning, nor was fusion 
of metal anywhere perceptible; none of the 
parties present in the house at the time of the 
occurrence were at all injured. 

July 27th, lightning, at Versailles, France, 
struck and splintered to the fineness of match- 
wood the mast of a vessel lying in the canal; 
thence darted to an iron-foundery, and, after 
travelling its full length, escaped along the 
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iron stove-pipe placed in the foundery-office; 
thence proceeded up the steeple of St.-Géry, 
entering there, through a broken glass-pane, 
the room inhabited by the tower watchnian. 
In that room the lightning fell upon a galvanic 
battery; employed to convey, by means of elec- 
tricity, the movements of the clockwork to the 
town-hall clock, situated at several hundred 
metres’ distance, causing such havoc and dis- 
turbance through the connecting wires that it 
was supposed the lightning had fallen on that 
building. Leaving the steeple of St.-Géry, the 
lightning flew to the house of an artist, and, 
after having broken some panes of glass there- 
in, turned to the clock-tower of the college, 
melting, without any breakage, several panes 
of glass, and turning other panes of glass into 
a mass of curiously-colored, non-transparent 
substance; and, lastly, issuing again near the 
canal, slightly struck a soldier on duty there, 
and disappeared in the water. 

ELIOT, Tuomas D., a Massachusetts lawyer 
and political leader, born in Boston, March 20, 
1808; died in New Bedford, June 12, 1870. 
Mr. Eliot’s early days were passed in Washing- 
ton, then the home of his father. He entered 
the Columbian College in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the year before his graduation 
delivered an English oration at the first com- 
mencement of that institution. He graduated 
in the year 1825, and delivered the Latin salu- 
tatory addresses on the occasion. Haying 
chosen the profession of law, he entered the 
office of his uncle, William Cranch, Chief 
Justice of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, where 
he remained until the year 1830, when he re- 
moved to New Bedford, and finished his studies 
with O. H. Warren. Upon his admission to 
the bar he became a partner with Mr. War- 
ren, and remained with him several years, but 
was afterward associated with Judge Robert 
©. Pitman. Judge Warren was subsequently 
appointed to a seat on the bench of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Mr. Eliot found his 
practice. widely extending, and of a pleas- 
ant as well as lucrative nature. It left him lit- 
tle opportunity or desire to leave it for the path 
of political preferment. He, however, seryed 
in the House of Representatives, and, after an 
interval of several years, a term in the Senate, 
of his State, with ability, and to the general 
acceptance of his constituents. In the spring 


of 1854 he was elected to fill the unexpired 


term of the Hon. Zeno Seudder, as Represent- 
ative of the First District, and took his seat in 
the Thirty-third Congress in the midst of the 
intense excitement attendant upon the intro- 
duction of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. His pub- 
lished speech on the subject is one of the many 
earnest and eloquent 5 cree which the ocea- 
sion called forth. Mr. Eliot had always been 
a firm Whig, attached to the liberal wing of 
the party, but centring his hopes upon the 
success of that political organization, The 
whirlwind of Americanism swept that party 
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out of existence in the fall of 1854; and with 
it disappeared from Congress the Massachusetts 
delegation. Mr. Eliot shared the universal 
fate, and his term closed in March, 1855, Up- 
‘on the dissolution of the Whig party he united 
‘with those members of various organizations 
tho desired to found the Republican party; 


‘and in the proceedings at Boston which result- 


in the convention at Worcester, in the fall 
1855, which nominated Hon. Julius Rock- 
well, he bore a prominent part. From that 
e he acted constantly and zealously with 


the Republicans. At the State Convention of 


1857 he was unanimously nominated as their 
candidate for the office of Attorney-General, 
but declined, as he did inp paras offers of 
Common Pleas 
and onthe new Superior Court bench. In the 
fall of 1859 Mr. Eliot was chosen to the Thirty- 
sixth Congress from the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, and was reélected 
with marked unanimity to the Thirty-sixth 
Thirty-seventh, Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and 
Fortieth Congresses, having thus served during 
a remarkable period in the history of our coun- 
try. He oceupied a very prominent and influ- 
ential position in the House of Representatives, 
and took a deep interest and prominent part in 
the national legislation bearing upon the pro- 
tection and welfare of the colored race. Mr. 
Eliot retired from Congress against the wishes 
of his constituents. They felt that his retire- 
ment from public life was a loss to the State. 
He was cautious but fearless in the enuncia- 
tion of his principles. On leaving Congress at 
the close of his term of service in March, 1869, 
he suffered from his exhausting labors in that 
body, and his friends missed the freshness and 
vigor of health which had always distinguished 
him. Butit was hoped by himself and others 
that rest was all he required, and that this, en- 
joyed here at home, would soon restore his 
wasted energy. In this all were sadly disap- 
potion He daily grew weaker, until in 
ch last he sought relief by a visit to Savan- 
nah, but without any benefit from the change, 
and, after about a month’s sojourn there, he 
returned, and gradually sunk to his final rest. 
ENGINEERING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Chili, during the last ten years, has built 8 
roads, 517 miles in length, at a cost of $29,- 
750,000, on the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge; and she has 
built 6 roads, 222 miles in length, at a cost of 
$5,665,000, on the 3} ft. gauge. This makes 
for Chili 14 railroads, 739 miles long, at a cost 
of $35,415,000. Peru is not behind Ohili in 
the march of railroad progress. She has built, 
during the same period, 5 roads, 613 miles long, 
at a cost of $102,390,000, and she is construct- 
ing 7 other roads, all of them in a forward 
state, that will reach 481 miles, which, when 
completed, will make 12 trunk lines, 1,094 miles 
long. Besides, there are quite a number of 
short branch lines. Some of these roads are 
built by private contract ; the majority of them 
are paid for by Government bonds secured by 
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guano in payment to contractors. The bonds 
were principally ej emg in Europe on 
favorable terms, and large amounts were thus 
arranged shortly before the French and Prus- 
sian War, so that there will be no interruption 
to the construction of the unfinished lines in 
consequence of the troubles in Europe. The 
Government of Peru has a fund of at least 
$50,000,000 from this source to draw on to 
carry on the construction of her unfinished 
railways. This Government has granted a 
charter to an English company for a railroad 
to cost $30,000,000. The bonds were to be put 
on the market by the French bankers, rec 
& Co., of Paris. The war will, most probably, 
interfere with this arrangement until peace is 
established. The railroad to cross the Andes 
—150 miles—to ascend an altitude of 15,000 
feet, to connect at the frontier with the Bo- 
livian Government trunk line, and which runs 
through that state parallel with the Amazons, 
to be extended to a navigable seaport, has al- 
ready cost $31,000,000. .The value of the 
guano crop to the Peruvian Government, as an 
article of revenue in the past and in the future, 
may be learned from the fact that up to this 
time it has produced a revenue of more than 
$3,000,000,000, and there is enough to supply 
the wants of the world for twenty years to 
come. The Peruvian Government has also le- 
galized a company, which is bound to put on 
alarge number of first-class steamers to ply 
between New York and Bolivia. The Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, probably next in 
importance to the Pacific and Oriental Com- 
pany, have forty-nine steamers, some of them 
measuring 3,500 tons, now plying between Pan- 
ama and Valparaiso, via Callao, and about fifty 
intermediate ports. They make weekly depar- 
tureseach way. They run their largest and best 
steamer through the Straits of Magellan to 
Liverpool, each way tri-monthly. They are 
now adding thirteen large first-class steamers 
to their already large fleet, making sixty-two 
steamers in all. 

EUROPE. Few years in the history of 
modern times have been so eventful as the 
year 1870, The eyes of the whole civilized 
world have been fixed upon her, and the po- 
litical changes which have taken place in some 
of the nations will form the most ifteresting 
and important events in the history of their 
existence. Baffled in all his plans which he 
had devised for arresting the union movement 
in Germany, and the establishment of a Ger- 
man empire, Louis Napoleon precipitated a 
war which resulted in a decided victory of 
Germany, the overthrow of his own throne, 
the setting up of a French republic, and the 
consolidation of all the German States into a 
new oo with King William as first Em- 
peror. Though at the close of the year the 
war was not ended, it was no longer doubted 
that the new Emperor of Germany would be 
able to enforce the conditions of ar and 
that foremost among them would be the an- 
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The above table is intended to present a view of the three great races of Europe in 1870, and fragments 
of other races. The dark squares signify the Germanic race, the light squares signify the Slavic, and the 
light circles the Romanic race, Each square, circle, or letter, denotes one million inhabitants. — 

The squares denoting the scattered fragments of the Slavic and Germanic races in Russia, Austria, and 
Turkey, are so placed as to indicate the regions occupied by them. 

The Basques are partly in France, but chiefly in Spain. 

Only round numbers are indicated, and in the usual way, fractions over or under a million being ex- 
pressed by the nearest million. All under five hundred thousand are left unrepresented. 

The bird’s-eye or brief notation fur numbers used in this map, by which their relative proportions are 
presented to the eye in their geographical distribution, was first used and published by the author in his 
‘* Bird’s-eye Views of Slavery in Missouri.” * St. Louis, 1862. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Edwin Leigh, in the Clerk’s Office of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. 
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nexation to Germany of those eastern districts 
of France in which the German language is 
still spoken, namely, the whole of Alsace, and 
a partof Lorraine. (See Grrman-Frenon War 
ALSACE.) 
In almost immediate connection with the 
tbreak of the war between France and Ger- 
was the invasion of the Papal States by 
King of Italy, and their annexation to his 
om, For years the sovereignty of the 
pe has needed for its undisturbed existence 
‘protection of French bayonets. When they 
ere withdrawn, the King of Italy did not 
esitate to occupy the papal dominions and 
e city of Rome, and the people of the 
exed territory were called a to ratify 
e change of government. The Pope, of 
chi entered a protest against the loss of 
his independence, but none of the govern- 
ments supported the protest. Some of them 
only intimated that they would demand for 
the Pope, as the spiritual head of the Cath- 
olics in every country, full freedom in the ex- 
ercise of his ecclesiastical functions; and this 
freedom the Government of Italy declared it- 
self willing to guarantee. 


When it became apparent that the power of | 


France would, for a long time to come, be par- 
alyzed, Russia renewed the Eastern question 
by declaring that she would no longer recog- 
nize the Paris Treaty of 1856, and, in particu- 
lar, that article which provides for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea. England and 
Austria earnestly objected to this one-sided 
violation of an international treaty, while 
Prussia reciprocated the sympathy which she 
had received from Russia in the war against 
France. For a time a new war seemed to be 
inevitable, but at length it was agreed to lay 
the matter before an international congress, 
ne was to meet in London, in January, 
1871. 

The throne of Spain, after being vacant 
more than a year, was at length filled by the 
election of the second son of the King of Italy, 

rince Amadeus. The election was followed 
by disturbances in the country and by the 
assassination of General Prim in the streets 
of Madrid. The prince arrived at the close of 
the year, and took possession of the throne, and 
was received in a very pacific and quiet man- 
ner; but soon disturbances again began to 
arise, which were indications of extensive dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country. 

The interest which has been created in Eu- 
ropean affairs during the year has led us to 
present numerous tables showing the popula- 
tion of the different countries, the debts of 
the various kingdoms, and their comparative 
military strength, also the relative proportions 
of the three — races which occupy that con- 
tinent, together with fragments of other races. 

The following table shows the area and pop- 
ulation of Europe, at the close of the year 
1870, and also the number of inhabitants per 
- square mile: 
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COUNTRIES. 8q. Miles.) Inhabitants, i z 
i 
N'th-German Confederation 
States of South Germany... 204,743) $8,517,963) 188 
BOGUIR, <0 scccatubuscieneteee 240,371) 35,553, 148 
Switzerland........c-+esseee- 15,992) 2,510,494) 157 
DODMAIE. «oa cabntiss ove cebece 14,761} 1,753,787; 119 
Firve and Iceland (dependen- 
cies of Denmark)........... 25, "5,909 2.15 
GwWelen wincinadsarphasiadasay 170,511) 4,173,080) 24,47 
NOPWOY . ci daudsdndissaudeices 290) 1,701,756 13.8 
Netherlands....... ...-..0+. 12,680) 3,628,468) 286 
Grand-duchy of Luxemburg... 999; 199,958) 200 
DOM Ser csvideed ieseenscns 11,373) 4,897,704) 431 
Great Britain and Ireland....| 122,511| 30,621,431) 250 
Heligoland,Gibraltar, and Mal- 
ta (dependencies of Great 
POU cicash os ncdsccacsder 145} 178,119] 1,194 
BYRMOG Soca cSecscseedsssvciece 209,428) 28,067,004) 182 
Republic of Andorra......... 149 12,000 
Spain... Macttagucccusdendddes 198,607 16,808,625 : 
i) sees depiacd te veyed vose 829,618 ll 
Ares ain Gispei) 
encies ortugal)......... 1 92) 274 
Italy, including the Papal) ° ea 
EO Pier ree 115,937) 26,251,036) 226 
Prope of Monaco....... 6 8,127) 521 
Republic of San Marino...... 22 7,203) 322 
European Turkey............ 133,942) 10,510,000} 78.54 
oT «1 "SS eS See 46,710) 4,605,510 98.60 
BORVIRGIRS So kiccccecccds cues 16,817} 1,222,000 %2.7 
Montenegro... .....--+seceeeee 1,701 100,000 58.79 
Greece and Ionian Islands....| 19,853! 1,348,522) 69.78 
Russia in Europe............ 182,126) 69,379,527 
Daas Seer 8,860,253 295,903,933! 76.63 


According to the Gotha Almanae, for 1871, 
the ecclesiastical statistics of Europe were as 
follows: 


$ 2 
ae ela 
COUNTRIES. 5 8 
s3 
a 
bs 38 3 E 
Spain... . PR438.. |. 16,743,000 1,000 sexe 6,000 
Portugal......... 4,188,000 a ens 1,000 
Belgium......... 4,940,000; 20,000}... 2,000 
Pscdicabcevee 26,386,000 36,000 2,000} 36,000 
BNCOs dsioncedeas 87,107,000} 847,000 ‘oko 89,000 
Austria (Cislei- 

P} Samat races 18,890,000} 336,000} 491, 700,000 
Poland. 5 oovsece ss 8,915,000 285,000) 250,000) 645,000 
Treland.........«. 4,491,000) 1,307,000 suid 1,000 
Hungary......... 9,000,000} 38,277,000) 2,779,000) 468,000 
Switzerland ..... 1,023,000} 1,483,000 fica 4,000 
Netherlands..... 1,355,000} 2,200,000 ones 70,000 

rmany.........| 13,259,000) 24,783,000 3,000) 455,000 
G@’t Britain (with- 

out Ireland)....} 1,500,000) 23,950,000 sath 50,000 
Bip 1) 0s Oe rf 1,790,000 42, tke 
Denmark........ » 1,000} 1,773,000: re 5,000 
Sweden:......... 1,000} 4,157,000 va3 2,000 
Norway... sa 1,701,000 Khe eek 
Russia........... 2,875,000} 2,083,000) 51,920,000/1,632,000 
Ro 48,000 29,000} 4,319,000) 210,000 
Greece .......... 30,000 1,000) 1,810, ye 
Bie Cee tee 650,000 2,000} 6,380,000} 100,000 
OO Be 146,000,000| 70,220,000 68,000, 000| 4,500,000 


Besides, there were of Mohammedans, 2,000 
in Poland, 2,092,000. in Russia, and 4,550,000 
in Turkey. Of those whose religious denomi- 
nations could not be ascertained, and of pa- 
gans, there were: 24,000 in France, 4,000.in the 
Netherlands, 5,000 in Germany, 8,000 in Den- 
mark, 200,000 in Russia, and 200,000 in Tur- 


key. 
The following table exhibits the comparative 
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increase of population in such of the European 
countries in which an official census has been 
taken as far back as forty years: 


COUNTRIES. Year | Populati Year | Popul 
WTANCe.... 2... see seceseee 1821) 30,461,875|1866} 87,447,815 
Great Britain and Ireland. . 1821) 20,983,902/1866| 29,935,404 
England and Wales........ 1821] 12,000,236/ 1866) 21,210,020 
Prussia (old provinces)....|1822| 11,666,133|1864| 19,134,840 
South Germany.....-...... 1834| '7,864,636/1864| 8,905,395 
Hreland. . U0 .F sh. 0s 5 dese oe 1821] 6,801,827|1866) 5,571,971 
Beloiain, (000s ots sennameree 4,337,196|1866] 4,829,820 
SWECED 2 oor dence deueiecs 1815} 2,465,066)1865| 4,114,141 
Netherlands ............... 1 2,613,487)1867| 3,592,416 
Scotland, »'..scsecsscansarss 1821) 2,091,521/1866] 3,153,413 
SAXONY. ce csueavewavesagios 1834| 1,595,668/1864| 2,343,994 
Denmark 1 1,283,027)1870] 1,'783,565 
Norway 3 .2A5 530 cmcs stants > 1815! ~~ 885,467'1865! 1,701,470 


Based upon the above figures, the following 
table shows the average yearly increase of 
population, its total increase in forty years, and 
the time it would require to double the popu- 
lation at this ratio of increase; also the num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile: 


fd} as 

ce | 43 | ES 

COUNTRIES. 2.2 Ea 

eS 2% | 88 

2 , 3 g 33 

o =] 
<5 Bh % 38 
England and Wales......... 1821-°61..1.30 | 67.21] 53.8 
BAXODYsiste ics oad See unen ct os 1834-64. .1.24 | 63.80} 56.1 
Norway 825-"65..1.21 | 61.82 | 57.7 
Prussia 1822-"61..1.18 | 60.02] 59.9 
Denmark 1840-"70..1.10 | 55.12} 67.3 
Sweden 1825-"65..0.99 | 48.46} 70.3 
Scotlan 1821-'61..0.96 | 46.76 | 72.3 
Great Britain and Ireland..| 1821-’61..0.82 | 38.54{ 85.3 
Nether 1829-"59..0.7% | 85.95} 90.4 
Belgium 1846-"66..0.54 | 23.71 | 135.0 
TANCE 23/5 nes se0s 1821-"61..0.47 | 20.82 | 147.6 
South Germany.. 1834~'64..0.42 | 18.26 | 167.2 
PUTAS i Gathnw'sieb e sre gorte os SW 1821-"61,.0.40 | 17,29| .... 


The railroads in operation in the several 
countries of Europe, according to the latest re- 
ports, were as follows: 
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is the proportion of miles of railroad to every 


million inhabitants : 


Great Britain.......... S56 Tal edelcc:.. Sceewanen ; 145 
BOWWUM 54 sls os Sees 411 | Austria and Hungary.. 140 
Switzerland............ 836. | Norway.;... .....cces0 186 
GOrIBAIy Eo TS 2ST. oes 299,| Portugal: 51... scscwes 112 
HYANCE® cee cer aueame B15: | ROABIAS css aes. acetenn 8D 
Sweden 625.5 lsecarhle ses 2%5 | Roumania.............. 
Netherlands............ 265 | Turkey in Europe...... 19 
Denmark’ 0.5/0.4 sas QST i Greece ath. s eek voce 4.7 
SPAMS vipnresieconesceses 201 


The latest statistics of the postal service in 
the several countries of Europe show the num- 
ber of post-offices, and of the letters, newspa- 
pers, and pamphlets passing through them, to 
be as follows: 


COUNTRIES. [Year| Gitives,|No. Letters.|ang peeboe, 
Belgie: 30% ah ouceasiak oe 1868] 414} 44,760,000) 55,460,070 
DGWATE. ntl eect ar i084 1869] .. | 10,280,000} 9,930,000 
PMUABG cue csecesan nas 1868 62 10,800 roe 
PINCH ios s ae cacseeee 1868} 5,137/4'75,180,000/380,550,000 
Great Britain............ 1867) 17,741|808,120,000|105,840,' 
Tay. cs. disutes Uitshae -|1867| 2.681] 79,780,000) 64,270, 
Netherlands ............+ 1869] 838] 33,610,000) 14,710,000 
North-German Confeder- 

AtION cats’, fac scx tation 1869] 4,520/297,120,000|192,430,000 
INOUWAY ioe osc ne cue ole 1867} 526} 4,400,000 my 
Austrian Empire— 

Cisleithania........ 1869] 3,002|114,540,000} 49,970,000 

Transleithania ....|1869] 925) 85,480,000) 16,180,000 
Portagal nies soa, 558 1869 has sxe 
Binegidi cs sestiess <shousex -|1868] 2,451} 48,630,000 apa 
SWOdGH .y chun s cas str ece 1868} 452] 11,250,000} 190,000 
Switzerland.............. 1868} 648] 49,060,000} 41,040,000 
Spans, wo ieaowe<ssn an .. 1869] 2,257) 79,790,000) 9,150, 
South Germany— 

WAGCH occas ce see's 1868} 485] 16,790,000] 14,950,000 

Bavaria ..........,. 1868} 1,051] 49,520,000} 53,450,000 

Wiirtemberg.......|1869| 485] 18,240,000! 18,380,000 


The following table contains a statement of 
the aggregate length of the telegraph-lines in 


operation, as well as of the aggregate length | 
‘ of wire, and the number of telegraph-offices, 


in the various states of Europe: 


. IN EUROPE. 

# ss 
COUNTRIES i ie 
y Date. g - be 
PRE a 

A zé ef 
Belgium........ January 1, 1870.../' _ 2,068 826 
Great Britain...|1868.............. 14,616 548 
Netherlands....|January 1, 1870... 8,038 837 
TMADY....... October 1, 1870... 11,662 260 
Switzerland....|January 1, 1870... 840 239 
Frances sis s ss. ti Pit ae 10,953 232 
DAU Geeta tl cnael ee ns 3,785 151 
Denmark....... my Te iteaes ~ 420 130 
Austria ........ September 1, 1870. 5,428 103 
SAM <c.cie wees January 1, 1869... 8,045 81 
ri ae 453 60 
..|December 1, 1870. 476 46 
January 1, 1870... 1,143 31 
March 1, 1870..... 5,371 12 
..|October 1, 1870... 803 9 
: oF eh Gra 233 9 
Balin OBA ape PASE 182 6 

January 1, 1870... 6.5 1.5 
Total Hurope.!. 2.2 6... wees es neee 64,012 4 


According to the above table, the following 


At the| Length of | Length of |No. of Of 
COUR TBISE. end of Wire. Teen 
Belgium........ ...--| 1868 , 2,567 410 
Denmark......... re ier 2,917 1,111 58 
TANCE... siviiine stredbos 1869 42,814 605 | 2,625 
Great Britain........ 1868 96,791 22,802 | 2,482 
TEAS sie co Shs gereiee 1868 29,657 10,047 | 1,065 
Netherlands......... 1869 6,160 1,724 226 
North-German Con- > 
federation......... 1869 50,036 15,073 | 2,208 
WOT WAY: ce seccec ve ese 1869 4,433 8,024 82 
Austria— 
Cisleithan..... 1869 82,448 10,015 att 
Transleithan..| 1869 13,678 6,889 225 
Portagal...34 se se0008 1868 3,070 1, 119 
Roumania........... 1869 2,651 ae aes 
TAGS. she k Le 1 ; 25,158 882 
Sweden... .. 6.062. 1869 8,727 4,257. 113 
Switzerland......... 1869 6,211 2,870 
Serviairsy, io). tae 1866 | 611 495 19 
Spain s...cbcc vaceeee 1869 16,123 4,053. 193 
South Germany— a 
Baden.,......- 1868 2,679 1,027 218 
Bavaria........ 1868 "7,569 492 887 
Wiirtemberg ..! 1868 2,576 1,293 198 


The following table (from the Oecstereischische 
Militérische Zeitschrift) gives a comparative 
view of the military forces of the several 
countries of Europe, in the year 1868, and of 
the relations between the military power of 
each country on the one hand, and the popu- 
lation and finances on the other: rm 


ee 
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LAND FORORS, % | ; 
MARINE. £ a fi 
f 
een tea te Rapala,” 235 | dah | Tite 
Pence Foot’g| War Foot’g,| SMP | Guns. rE 33 | 873 ak: 
SRS 72,000,000 | 1,238,000 jl to 70 jLto 65 214 $86,889,680 | 40 $145 | $105 7 

' n- 

Deus has 80,100,000 928,500 j1 “ 91 1 88 52 575,000 | 90.05 | 1 66 155 25 
Asti 433, 791,000 j1 “* 98 |1 “* 44.5) 63 83,810,000 | 19.9 | 110 | 104 19 
eat ay. 38,067,000 | 650,000 |1 “ 97.8/1 “ 58.51 470 170,000 | 29:6 | 242 | 16491 
me 24,300,000 | 355,000 |1 ‘* 106 |1 * 68 93 840,000 | 22 182 | 145 59 

26,504,000 | 251.000 |1 “204 |1 * 105 88 18,147,000 | 81.4 83 | 902 17 

pics 89,700,008 soe bo0 vue TL 5 | 06 900/000 a4 893 | 483 00 
See 16,302,000 | 178,600 |1 to 163 [1 * 92.5) 114) 20,907,000 | 19.6 | 159 | Yd br 
Ri. cat. 4,070. 198,000 |1 “116 |1 “ 33 61 2,484,000 | 39.4 9 | 107 
Pearciabis 4,807,000 | 118,600 |1 “123 |1 * 40 a 6,417,000 | 18.1 | 181 | 18179 
eee Zh ia 4,980,000 | 77,000 |1 “194 [1 * 64.6) 7% 437,700 | 22:4 | 181 | 16077 
ee 4,300, 71,000 j1 172 [1 * 60.5) 45 (700 | 80.2 | 124 | 14697 

1,600,000} 63300 |1 “133 [1 * 95.9] — 60) 300 | 22.5 | 159 | 141 45 

Ly anaes 1:200,000| 57,000 | .... [1 “171 4g 457 | 27 @ be 
1,750,000 | 45.600 |1 to ii7 |1 “ 38 sa 570 | 23 104 | 19490 

Boe: 1,430,000 | 43,600 1 * 96 [1 * 33 i 900 | 33.8 | 131 | 7245 
3,700,000 | 39,100 [1 “185 [1 “* 94.6) 183 230 | 28:3 | 297 | 257 aT 

4,200,000 | 88,600 vee ft 188 os "430 | 29:3 a 1s 

1,350,000| 10.600 | <... [1 “ 197 40 '000 | 35.8 125 

one 700,000} 10.440 | °... dae 53 000 | 27:5 | ..., ree 

fh aeee 1,600,000} 27.700 [1 to 188 [1 to’ 58 4i ‘000 | 30.6 90 | 38 


The issue of the German-French War has 
again proved the remarkable influence which 
the principle of nationalities has had upon the 
modern history of Europe. It already has 
reconstructed, to a large extent, the map of 
Europe, as it was drawn up by the Congress 


-of Vienna, and it bids fair to produce other 
important changes in future. The following 
table, which shows the division of the popula- 
tion of Europe according to nationalities, will 
be a valuable aid in understanding the still- 
pending international complications : 


STATES. Germanic Nations. | Romanic Nations. | Slavic Nations, |Other Nationalities.| | Total Population. 
MAUD Sv dighad e4bu seins es aces a> 2,617,000 2,208,000 a se 2,000 4,827,000 
pean... =< AT 1,780,000 2 ae 5,000 1,785,000 
CARMODY ran Siew tenes. dowevvse 35,244,000 21,,000 2,540,000 602,000 88,507,000 
France. 1,581,000 35,164,000 9,000 1,439,000 88,193,000 
Greece 4,000 1,312,000 Gee 14,000 1,330,000 
28,415,000 114,000 7,000 2,300,000 80,836,000 
82,000 26,399,000 33,000 86,000 26,500,000 
197,000 8,000 nae suit 200,000. 
3,552,000 4,000 Sets 70,000 8,626,000 
9,181,000 3,504,000 16,444,000 6,849,000 35,978,000 
2,000 8,817,000 Jags 11,000 8,830,000 
11,000 4,241,000 77,000 872,000 4,701,000 
1,106,000 747,000 54,540,000 12,240,000 68,633,000 

4,133,500 Baas 1,000 27,000 4,161,500 . 
1,672,500 PEE Pe 27,000 1,699,500 
1,762,000 750,000 1,000 4,000 2,517,000 
1,000 110,000 1,055,000 42,000 1,208,000 
5,000 15,702,000 Fes 706,000 16,413,000 
5,000 2,805,000 5,812,000 2,000,000 10,622,000 
- 91,401,000 ay peepee 80,519,000 26,746,000 295,567,000 

= 81 per cent. |= 82.8 per cent.|= 27.2 per cent.| = 9 per cent. 


On page 278 we give a map of Europe, on 
which the location of the three great races 
(Germanic, Romanic, and Slavic), and the other 
minor nationalities, the strength of each in the 
several European countries, and the complica- 
tions to which the coexistence of different 
nationalities in countries like Austria and Tur- 
key gives rise, are illustrated by means of 


diagrams. 


In view of the great influence which the war 
of the year 1870 is likely to have upon the ter- 
ritorial reconstruction of Europe, we give be- 
low, from Kolb’s Handbuch der Vergleichenden 
Statistik (Leipsic, fifth edition, 1868), two ta- 
bles, showing the political divisions of Europe 
shortly before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and in 1812, when the First Empire 
had attained its zenith. 


* Italy, including the Papal States; Po without 
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Catalan 
tians, 9.3 


4 eaniards and Portuguese, 
5.5 per cent. ; \ 


16,101,600 
-Daco-Roumanians, 2.8 per cent. ; 


2,050,000 Greeks, 0.7 per cent. ; 1,760,000 Albanians, 0.6 per 
cent. Amon Slavi there are 52,819,000 Russians and 
Ruthenians, Poles, 3.8 per cent. ; 
000 000 Ser- 
Croats, and Sloventzi, 
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; 10,000, Finns 
ues, Armenians, 
,000 Turks, Tar- 
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I. THE DIVISIONS OF EUROPE IN 1789. 
COUNTRIES. Square Miles, Population, Revenue. Debts. 
Gdéman Empire... 25s. 0sPs css, does tala Wedele ccmun ale 255,128 26,250,000 $24,000,000 $40,000,000 
Austria (non-German parts). odeectes a shtatn ten eteueee 153,077 9,250,000 41,000, 42,000,000 
sae * (Provinces outside of the German Empire). 29,765 1,500,000 TE BAD 008 ol oui .s  docwaets oe 
IPATICE « o +..- 5 0h.0.00.cl) Ces ewe Reap cclen ee an rein Sena 201,976 26,000,000 114,667,000 986,666,667 
Great Britain and Ireland, 2c .....<) vsnaaeelveudeen cease 123,312 12,000,000 65.475,000 1,164,000,000 
PAIN: 5... s.isoe53 5305s oh tues wee er terw eT ae 195,598 10,500,000 ,000, 130,000,000 
POrtagel..... sso Svdasdseuladesen vodldes teen ase 38,269 8,000,000 12,420,000 13,800,000 
Italy, eleven States. <..0c..sscivccstesthecns Uetenet ene 116,934 16,250,000 17,940,000 84,500,000 
Republic of the United Netherlands .............04. 13,288 2.500,000 6,000,000 800,000,000 
PWILZOrIand ~. ...s oie visiapintes sadearay o's ee ack seca re 14,882 E2T00000 tL eae. St) Cen 
Denmark (including Norway)...........ses.seseeeee 165,833 2,250,000 4,830,000 9,660,000 
Sweden. .\5..5 00 SU aaa whe is 8,000,009 6,210,000 600, 
Republic of Poland.. 14,000,000 SID OOD Sadana ae 
Russia in Europe............ 25,000,000 48,300,000 55,200,000 
DAR OF Es os 5 CPW eae TESTU « eet eels uReTEES 244.4! 15,000,000 20,700,000 6 cu eres 
POM ocd ds beaut heave wobig de « eaieh’e stain 3,604,213 | 168,250,000 $494,312,000 $3,333,420,667 
Il. THE DIVISIONS OF EUROPE IN i812. 
Square Miles. |Population in 1812] A™my Con- 
I. The French Empire and iis Dependencies 
(a). The French Empire P bi ane com} oelatig the present territory of 
France (ionlentve of Alsace and orraine), Belgium, Holland, Lux- 
emburg, parts of earmaey (the whole o "the territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine, as well as the territory at the mouth of the 
Weser and Elbe). ee of Italy ~~ a territory of the 
Sardinian States, Parma, parts of Modena, Tuscany, and Rome), 
pete of Switzerland (Geneva, Neufchatel, and Wallis), or alto- 
ENOL 2 ose peck ceehs Hes Coded ew Ul oe eetnlsi nba ee beds Nan a Raee 289,145 42,366,000 660,000 
(0). Vassal States of France, which were little more than French proy- ; 
nees 
1. The Kin OTD OF Tay. nas onticw ves sec tauaetsGr acess chan contuates 82,316 6,500,000 50,000 
2, Illyria net ECE TTT OBS ere es ae oe Ciba cd Oe t das ah 24/237 1,530,000 aie 
3. The Kingdom: of WestphiaHia, cvsive on phpe:s o00.04es\ebe cela nvlesaphones 17,540 2,100,000 80,000 
4. "Die Grand-Gucny Of Gly s v.05 ccs sig sss cosnwiispaasanesccus’ tule 6,697 880,000 5,000 
DOLL eiuiss Gan Ad beID seek Ta wad > aawseyheemesmee ee plans pei 80,790 11,010,000 85,000 
(c). Other Vassal States: 
5. The thirty-three "States of the Confederation of the Rhine, includ- 
ing Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, etc.............ceeeceeeees 90,358 10,500,000 100,000 
6. The Kingdom of WBplEs OE. OEE GO. Sih. sok 17 aan tease dln tole» 88,800 | * 4,600,000 ,000 
%. The Grand-duchy of Warsaw................ pe re Se ae 60,061 4,000,000 60,000 
189,219 19,100,000 220,000 
Total France and Vassal States...-.......scceeeeeeeeces 559,156 72,476,000 965,000 
Il. States under the preponderating influence of France: 
1. Swiss Conteleration, fF ingt PE a vf ie mae erase inenceanpicn ts she away 13,182 1,500,000 | ..... 3 
2: Passa Ps. fect Oe Uiies hE Nico tie cce’ cee wabeine dl baws bb ami bears 61,018 4,600,000 | ..... s 
" ATSETIB cj cco dink oin5. ds Ragnd es np awa o sk piece saes > snkerase 607 20,000,000 | ..... 
 enwanee (with Norway and Schleswig-Hoistein) erry rest ret 187,093 8,100,000 | ...... 
TOU iii Nos sacle Sida hee Wc sepa ees Hislephig gus amp -s' 473,900 29,200,000 ay 
Til. Actually t dent States ; 
f act oa olor RpienMia eM ae 9.35 karemee is RhaRS Chica t a baiees anak 123,312 18,000,000 
10,630 1,700,000 
2,019,764 40,000,000 
2,153,706 59,700,000 sAQh 
195,598 10,500,000 Maes 
88,269 8,500,000 | ...... 
233,867 14,000,000 | ...... 
V. Other sear without great polétical émportance ; 
1. Sweden (without Finland and Norway)........s.seeeeeeeeeesees 170,085 2,800,000 | ...... 
OS \Taland Of Gardinia sts Fok, do8 oc see. oo cil c dpa cea barep eames owes 9,354 500,000 | ...... 
3 EER OURS oh selina ancl notes enigt bbiebianibicss pase eanesop imataaniien 191,346 12,000,000 | ...... 
TONG pi eples Get al ORLA Ce A IetRS som wits RUNES Bie Lites tee 370,785 15,300,000 bs Seis 


The a un! of Courland and Semgallen. Previous 
to 1772, Poland’ had an areal extent of 289,145 square 
miles, and a p Gpplation of fom a aa ys 000 to to 26,000. 
+ Prussia, which was not allowed to have a eo 
army of more than Prag, men, wae compelled to contrib- 
ute a oat the oe 20,000 men to the army of the first 
e openin 


* Prussia was entirely unencumbered by a 
had, besides, a balance in the treasu Peak ple 
The republic of Poland comprised a eriod, 1 Mest 
Poland, consisting of the rovinces re arsaw, Posen, 
Kalisch, Gnesen, and Polozk; 2. Little Poland, with the 
provinces of Cracow, prose ey Lublin, Chelm; Luck, 


F900 000 and 


and Kaminieczk ; 8. Lithuania, consisting of the provinces Repolene a of the Russian campaign; while 
of Wilna. Grodno, Kovyno, Brzesc, and Minsk; 4. Thefree Austria lace 80,000 men at the disposal of Napo- 
cities of Dantzic and Thorn, with their dependencies ; 5. leon, out bor be ta not exceeding 150,000 men. 
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RECAPITULATION, 
Square Miles, Population. Anny Contingent. 
’ ince and thirty-nine Vassal States. .........ccecceseeecees 559,156 72,476,000 965,000 
; r States under the influence of France.... .........-.4+% 473,900 29,200,000 50,000 
independent States (England and Russia)............... 2,153,706 59,700,000 Brey 
4 om States st tug for independence, .........+...eseeeee 283,867 14,000,000 
-Y, Three States wtthout political importance...............006+ 870,785 15,300,000 a 
ae UCC BEEEEEE ED Pe CCH OEE EP cP ACORTEE EEE: 8,791,414 190,676,000 1,015,000 


EVANS, Sir Grorer vx Lacy, Bart., G.O.B., 
a British general and author, born in Mill- 
town, Ireland, in 1787; died in London, Jan- 
uary 9, 1870. He entered the army in 1807, 


____ and was sent to India the same year, and, after 


taking a part in many severe battles both there 
and in the Isle of France, returned to Europe 
in 1810, and joined the British forces in the 
Peninsula under Wellington. In this new field 
he added to the laurels he had won in the 
East, and was specially mentioned by the com- 
mander-in-chief in his dispatches to the Gov- 
ernment, for the valor he displayed at the bat- 
tles of Vittoria and Toulouse. In 1814 he 
was ordered on active service to North Amer- 
ica, to take an important part in the war 
against the United States. He fought in the 
battle of Bladensburg, where his horse was 
killed under him. He was present at the cap- 
ture of Washington, being the leader of the 
body of infantry that forced the Congress 
Hall. He also took part in the attack upon 
Baltimore, and was severely wounded at the 
memorable battle of New Orleans, fought in 
January, 1815, when Jackson inflicted so ter- 
rible a blow upon his country’s invaders, He 
held the post of Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral during this war, and in 1829 published a 
pamphlet, entitled “Facts relative to the Cap- 
ture of Washington,” with the view of cor- 
recting several inaccurate statements which 
had been made by Admiral Cockburn. Hoe 
returned to Europe immediately after the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, and, having, by the time 
he reached England, sufficiently recovered 
from his wounds to be fit for active service, he 
joined the army in Belgium as aide-de-camp 
to General Ponsonby, and was engaged at 
Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, where he had two 
horses shot under him. In 1835 he was ap- 
ointed commander of the auxiliary corps of 
0,000 men raised in England to support the 
claims of Queen Isabella against the preten- 
sions of Don Carlos, and which was known as 
the Foreign Legion. At the head of this force 
he rendered the most valuable services to the 
cause of the Queen, defeating the Carlists in 
several battles, and capturing a number of 
their strongholds. He was rewarded for these 
services with the honorary title of Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of Spain, and with the 
Grand Cross of the Orders of St. Ferdinand 
and Charles IIT. At the commencement of the 
-Orimean War he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Second Division of the English 
army. He fought in the battle of the Alma 
with his usual gallantry. In repulsing the 


Russian attack upon the English lines before 
Sevastopol, he again distinguished himself; 
and he left his sick-bed to place himself at the 
head of his troops on the bloody field of In- 
kerman, where, although unable to do much, 
his counsels proved of invaluable service to 
the English. On his return home he received 
the thanks of Parliament, and was subsequent- 
ly appointed to attend the council of generals 
of the allied armies, held at Paris, in 1856, 
under the presidency of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. In 1828 Sir De Lacy Evans published a 
po under the title of “‘The Designs of 

ussia,” in which he pointed out the danger 
to the Western powers of the preponderance 
of Russia in the East; and he exerted himself 
strenuously to promote the alliance between 
France and England, through which Russia 
was defeated in the Crimean War. In politics, 
General Evans claimed to be an advanced 
Liberal. He was three times returned to the 
House of Commons, in which he sat for thirty 
years altogether, retiring finally at the general 
election in July, 1865. He had been advanced 
to the rank of general on the retired list in 
1861. During his military career he served 
with eight divisions of the army, and was pres- 
ent at no fewer than fifty great battles in Asia, 
Europe, and America. 

EWBANK, Tuomas, a distinguished sci- 
entist and philosopher, born at Barnard Cas- 
tle, in the county of Durham, England, in 
1792; died in New-York City, September 16, 
1870. At the age of thirteen years he was ap- 
prenticed to a tin and coppersmith in his na- 
tive place. When he was twenty years old he 
went to London, and succeeded in getting em- 
ployment there at making cans for preserved 
meat. By careful economy he saved enough 
from his wages to purchase a few books, and to 
them every hour he could spare from his work 
was devoted. During the seven years he lived 
in London he pursued a comprehensive course 
of scientific study. He had been elected a 
member of several learned societies, and was 
on the high road to business prosperity, when, 
in 1819, he gave up his English prospects, and 
came to New York. Here he occupied for a 
short time the factory at Powles’ Hook, which 
had belonged to Robert Fulton. In 1820 he 
engaged in the manufacture of lead, tin, and 
coppes tubing, which business he carried on 

ill 1886. From that time he devoted him- 
self entirely to his favorite pursuit—science. 
His first published work, ‘A Descriptive and 
Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines for raising Water, both Ancient and 
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Modern,” appeared in 1842. This work at 
once gave him a high reputation, and is to this 
day the standard authority on the subjects of 
which it treats. A new edition, with the ven- 
erable author’s last additions and corrections, 
has appeared since his death. In 1849 he was 
made Commissioner of Patents, holding that 
position till 1852. His annual reports to Con- 
gress during this time were distinguished for 
the amount of information and of original 
suggestion contained in them. In 1855 he 
published ‘The World a Workshop; or the 
Physical Relation of Man to the Earth,” and 
in 1857 an interesting volume entitled “ Life 
in Brazil; or, the Land of the Cocoa and 
the Palm,” embodying the results of a visit 
to Brazil made in 1845, This work con- 
tained valuable illustrations of ancient South 
American arts, and of antique works in stone 
and metal found in Brazil. In 1859 the “‘ Rem- 
iniscences in the Patent-Office, and of Things 
and Scenes in Washington,” appeared. Among 
the best known of Mr. Ewbank’s minor works 
were an essay called ‘‘ Thoughts on Matter and 
Force,” published in 1858; an essay read be- 
fore the American Ethnological Society on 
“The Inorganic Forces ordained to supersede 
Human Slavery; an essay on “‘ Experiments 
in Marine Propulsion.” As a member of the 
commission to examine into the strength of 
the marbles offered for the extension of the 
Capitol at Washington, he rendered valuable 
service, and discovered a method of largely 
increasing the resisting power of all kinds of 
building-stones. Mr. Ewbank’s mind retained 
its activity, and he was a frequent contributor 
to scientific journals, up to the time of his 
death. Throughout his long life he was an 
enthusiastic student of the natural and exact 
sciences, and acquired distinction in their pur- 
suit. His works rank with the best scientific 
and philosophic treatises which this country 
has produced, 

FALCON, Marshal Juan Orisostomo, late 
President of the Republic of Venezuela, born 
in Caracas; died in Martinique of apoplexy, in 
May, 1870. He had been a successful soldier, 
and, being elected Vice-President in 1861, he 
became President of the Republic on the resig- 
nation of General Paez in 1863. The country 
was in such an anarchical state that, in 1865, 
he resigned, but was elected President in March, 
1865, nineteen out of the twenty States of the 
Confederation voting for him, He entered 

‘upon his duties in June of that year. Vene- 
zuela is, however, in a chronic state of insur- 
rection, with not infrequent acute paroxysms 
of the same disorder. Hardly was President 
Falcon seated in the Executive chair, when a 
young and ambitious general, Venancio Pulgar, 
commenced an insurrection against him. This 
was quelled, though with some difficulty, and 
Pulgar compelled to fly from the country. New 
insurrections were started, the veteran con- 
spirator General Don Tadeo Monagas, who had 
been for a long time President, and was the 
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Santa Anna of Venezuela, prompting them, 
until in August, 1868, after a troublesome ad- 
ministration, General Falcon was compelled by 
the revolutionists to resign and give place to 
General Monagas, who, however, died in No- 
vember following. (See Monacas, ANNUAL Oy- 
cLopap1A, 1868.) The unpopularity of the ad- 
ministration of the younger Monagas, who had 
succeeded his father, awakened new hopes of 
success in the mind of Marshal Falcon, who 
sailed from Europe, where he had been in exile, 
in the hope of regaining power, but died at 
Martinique. 

FARRAGUT, DAvin Grascor, Admiral of 
the United States Navy, one of the most illus- 
trious naval commanders of the century, born at 
Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville, Tenn., July 
5, 1801; died at Portsmouth, N. H., August 14, 
1870, His father, George Farragut, was a na- 
tive of Minorca, but at an early age became a 
sailor, and, coming to this country just before 
the Revolution, served for seven years in the 
American army, rising to the rank of major. 
After the war he married a Scotch girl, Miss 
Elizabeth Shine, in North Carolina, and emi- 
grated with his family to East Tennessee, or, 
as it was then called, Frankland, Major Farra- 
gut after a time wearied of farming, and again 
longed for a sea-life. The War of 1812 coming 
on, he applied to his old friend Captain (then 
Commodore) David Porter, and through him 
obtained a commission as sailing-master in the 
Navy. It was owing to the good offices of the 
same kind friend that the boy David Farragut 
at eleven years of age received a warrant as 
midshipman and was ordered to Commodore 
Porter’s own ship. This ship was the famous 
frigate Essex, and the young midshipman’s 
first experience of naval life was that celebrated 
two years’ cruise in the Pacific, which ended 
in the capture of the Essex. Of his personal 
share in the stirring events of this two-years’ 
cruise we have only very meagre details. He 
was present at the capture of the Nocton, a 
British packet of 10 guns, on December 11, 
1812; the Alert, March 14th; and the Peruvian 
corsair Nereida, on March 25, 1813. After 
the capture on May 29th, of the Atlantic, an 
English whaler of 8 guns, Farragut served on 
board of her as an acting-lieutenant, under 
command of Lieutenant Stephen D. McKnight, 
and cruised in company with the Essex and 
the fleet of eight captured vessels turned into 
cruisers, Shortly after the fleet was reduced 
to three, the Atlantic was renamed the Essex 
Junior, and, Lieutenant McKnight giving up the 
command to Lieutenant-Commander Downes, 
Acting-Lieutenant Farragut appears to have 
returned to duty as a midshipman on the Essex. 
He continued in the Essex during the remain- 
der of the remarkable cruise in which nearly 
every English whale-ship known to be in the 
South Pacific was captured. He appears also 
to have taken part in the memorable war in 
the Marquesas, where the Essex and Essex 
Junior refitted in October and November, 1813, 


’ and for which privilege Commodore Porter 
was compelled to assist the tribe who held 
of the bay in which he had cast 

anchor. So severe was the havoc which the 
fssex had made on English commerce that the 
sritish Admiralty sent out a number of cruisers 
© destroy her. Two of these cruisers, the 
*hebe frigate and Cherub sloop, found the 
x at Valparaiso, in the winter of 1814, and 
pckaded her for six weeks, the English com- 
ander, Captain Hillyer, refusing to fight the 
ex with his single ship, though she was.the 

er vessel of the two, and had the heavier 


__ armament, and the greater crew by sixty-five 


men, He probably acted under instructions, 
as there was no reason for doubting either his 
skill or his courage. Oaptain Porter made an 
effort to get to sea, and left the port; but in 
oing out his ship was seriously damaged, los- 
er maintopmast while trying to donble 

the Point of Angels; and, before he could re- 
gain the port, he was attacked by both British 
cruisers, and the Essex taken, after an action 
that lasted two hours and a half, in which one 
hundred and fifty-five of her crew of two 
hundred and fifty-five men were lost. The ac- 
tion was a most unfair one on the part of the 
British; and it was a terrible initiation into 
the business of war for a boy of not thirteen 
years. Young Farragut went through the 
whole of it, and was wounded, though not se- 
verely. He was surrendered with the ship, 
and was paroled and placed on the Essex 
Junior, which was declared a cartel, and or- 
dered to New York. When about to enter 
Sandy Hook, the Essex Junior was overhauled 
by the British ship-of-war Saturn, and declared 
a prize. From the vessel thus irregularly de- 
ed, as from a prison-ship, Commodore Por- 

ter and a part of his officers and crew escaped 
in a small boat and made their way to Babylon, 
Long Island. Farragut seems to have been Jeft 
behind on the Essex Junior, which was finally 
released, and in her he soon after reached New 
York. On the return of peace in 1814, Porter 
secured a place for his namesake in a school at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where he spent a year 
in the study of military and naval science. He 
was then ordered to the Washington, flag-ship 
of the Mediterranean squadron, in which he 
served two years. Mr. Charles Folsom, so well 
known for his high character and profound 
scholarship, was chaplain of the flag-ship, and 
became Mr. Farragut’s instructor, and found 
him an apt pupil; and, when Mr. Folsom was 
appointed consul at Tunis, Mr. Farragut ac- 
companied him, This intercourse was highly 
beneficial to the youthful sailor, and in time he 
became a man of learning, and was familiar 
not only with the principal European lan- 
guages, but also with Arabic and Turkish, rare 
accomplishments under any circumstances, and 
especially rare with the members of a profes- 
sion as laborious as it is useful and honorable. 
While his mental proficiency was thus carefully 
fostered, his moral training was not neglected 
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by his conscientious and capable proneptcn: 
e grew up amanly youth of decided personal 


courage, but of quiet tastes, reserved manners, 
and pure morals, Returning from the Medi- 
terranean, he was promoted to be a lieuten- 
ant, and served in 1821-1828, in the Grey- 
hound, under Lieutenant-Commodore Kearney, 
engaging in the capture of the piratical estab- 
lishment at Cape Crees, Cuba. In 1823 he 
was ordered to the Norfolk Navy - Yard, 
where he remained on shore duty until 1833. 
Here he married Miss Loyall, daughter of 
& prominent citizen of Norfolk, but she be- 
came a hopeless invalid soon after their mar- 
riage, and died after several years of great 
suffering. Two years’ service after 1833, in 
the Brazilian squadron, in the Vandalia, fol- 
lowed. On his return he was again sent to 
the Norfolk Navy-Yard. During his service he 
married his former wife’s sister, Miss Virginia 
Loyall, by whem he had an only son, named 
Loyall Farragut. He was not afloat again until 
1838, when he was ordered to the West In- 
dies as lieutenant-commander of the war-sloop 
Natchez. In September, 1840, he was pro- 
moted to be commander, and put in command 
of the sloop-of-war Decatur, for a cruise in the 
South Atlantic. In 1848-1844 he was on leave 
of absence; then on duty again at Norfolk 
in charge of the receiving-ship Pennsylva- 
nia. A year’s service in command of the 
Saratoga in the West Indies followed. Again 
at Norfolk in 1848, he was ordered to Washing- 
ton as Inspector of Ordnance in 1851; and in 
1854 to the San Francisco Yard. Here he re- 
mained, having been promoted to be captain, un- 
til 1858, when he was ordered to the Brooklyn 
and the home squadron. Later he was placed 
on the Naval Retiring Board, and stationed at 
New York. When the civil war began, he was 
living at Norfolk, and made no secret of his 
abhorrence of the disloyal action of most of 
the people of that place. He was told by his 
infatuated neighbors that he would not be 
allowed to remain in Norfolk if he gave utter- 
ance to his sentiments. ‘ Very well,” was his 
reply, ‘then I will go where I can live and 
utter them.” When the yard was destroyed 
by Commodore McCauley, Farragut left the 
city and returned to his duty at New York. 
He left Norfolk on the 18th of April without 
money, and with difficulty reached New York. 
Here he encountered Commodore McCauley, 
who, at his solicitation, told him the circum- 
stances of the destruction of the Norfolk Navy- 
Yard, and the noble vessels stationed there. 
After placing his family in safety at Hastings- 
on-the-Hudson, he hastened to Washington 
and tendered his services to the Government ; 
but there was no ship for him to command, 
and for nine months this master-mind of the 
Navy was compelled to waste itself in weeding 
the service of disabled, unworthy, and incom- 
petent officers. At length the time came for 
action. He was appointed to lead the fleet 
which was to attack New Orleans, on the 20th 
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of January, 1862, and on the 3d of February he 
sailed from Hampton Roads, having selected 
the Hartford as his flag-ship.. He reached Ship 
Island on the 20th, and organized the West Gulf 
blockading squadron; and he was engaged for 
almost two months in preparing for his grand 
attack on the great city of the Southwest. 
The difficulties that lay in his way were of a 
nature to have dispirited any other than a 
man of iron energy. They were all surmounted 
by this able officer, and active operations be- 
gan on the 18th of April. After six days’ 
bombardment he found that the forts below 
New Orleans were not likely to yield, where- 
upon, instead of retiring, he determined to 
break the great chain which the rebels had 
stretched across the river, and engage their 
powerful fleet that was assembled above it. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 24th of 
April, the fleet advanced, the chain was 
broken, and battle joined, the forts helping 
the enemy by a fire of tremendous weight. 
The action was one of the most singular com- 
bats ever known, and may be said to have 
been the inauguration of that new naval war- 
fare toward which matters had been for some 
time tending, but which definitely dates from 
our civil contest. The enemy had iron-clads 
and rams, but they were utterly defeated, los- 
ing fourteen of their eighteen vessels. Forts 
and fleet had both been vanquished. The 
Federal gunboat Varuna was lost. Three 
of the assailants were disabled and obliged 
to fall back. With the rest of his fleet Com- 
modore Farragut continued his course, and 
took possession of New Orleans on the 25th 
of April. His order of battle on this oc- 
casion was thoroughly characteristic of the 


man, in its promptness, readiness of resource, ’ 


and its quiet, undaunted courage. We give 
but a single sentence, that in which, after de- 
tailing the needful preparations for the coming 
combat, he said: ‘* Whatever is to be done will 
have to be done quickly. When, in the opinion 
of the flag-officer, the propitious time has ar- 
rived, the signal will be made to weigh and 
advance to the conflict. He will make a signal 
Sor close action, and abide the result—conquer, 
or be conquered.” 

Commodore Farragut ascended the Missis- 
sippi, in continuance of operations, and passed 
Vicksburg on the 27th of June, communicating 
with the commander of the Mississippi squad- 
ron, with whom an attack on Vicksburg was 

-arranged. That attack proved unsuccessful, 
because there was no land force to codperate 
with the fleet. Returning to the Gulf, he made 
Pensacola his headquarters, and‘was for some 
time employed in perfecting the blockade of 
the Gulf-ports, and in directing the attacks 
that were made on Corpus Christi, Sabine 
Pass, and Galveston, all of which places were 
taken. He was made senior rear-admiral on 
the 11th of July, for the capture of New Or- 
leans—a well-deserved reward for well-per- 
formed services, and the bestowal of which 
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was warmly approved by the country. Inthe 
spring of 1863, Rear-Admiral Farragut codp- 
erated with General Grant in his movements 
against Vicksburg. The passing of the ene- 
my’s strong works at Port Hudson was a repe- 
tition of what had been done the previous 
year at New Orleans. Only two of his vessels 
were able to get by them—the flag-ship and 
the Albatross. One vessel was destroyed, and 
some others injured ; but the two that effected 
the passage blockaded-the mouth of Red River 
for several weeks, and prevented the sending 
of supplies thence to Vicksburg, and the fall 
of that place was finally due to famine. Sub- 
sequently Rear-Admiral Farragut directed the 
naval operations against Port Hudson, which 
fell at the same time with Vicksburg. To at- 
tack the forts at Mobile, and render that port 
useless to the enemy, had long been a favorite 
project with the naval commander in the Gulf; 
but it was not until late in the summer of 1864 
that he was supplied with the requisite force. 
A combined attack was arranged for the 5th 
of August, and was made with success. The 
enemy were confident of their ability to re- 
pulse their assailants, relying much on the 
power of their famous armored ship, the Ten- 
nessee, supposed to be the most powerful war- 
vessel in the world. They handled her well, 
and she and her associates made a vigorous 
resistance, and were most gallantly sustained 
by the forts; but all resistance proved vain in 
the end, though more than:once, in the course 
of the action, the event seemed doubtful. The 
Tennessee was taken, and all the rest of the 
enemy’s naval force was destroyed; and, on 
the 6th, one of the forts was abandoned, and 


another surrendered on the 8th. The third 


held out to the 23d of August, when it suc- 
cumbed under a tremendous bombardment. 
These successes destroyed Mobile as a port of 
the enemy. There was no more blockade- 
breaking heard of in that quarter. Greatly 
against his will, Admiral Farragut yielded, at 
the beginning of the action, to the urgent ap- 
peals of the officers of the squadron, and suf- 
fered the Brooklyn to take the lead instead of 
the flag-ship, the Hartford; but when the Te- 
cumseh monitor, commanded by the gallant 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo, he could no 
longer be restrained, but dashed forward with 
the flag-ship, believing, he said, that the torpe- 
does had been so long in the water that they 
were probably innocuous. Though his own 
vessel was of wood, and the Tennessee an iron- 
clad of great strength, he did not hesitate to 
drive his flag-ship against her sides at full 
speed, and, as the event proved, with complete 
success. During a part of the action he was 
lashed in the rigging, the better to observe 
and give orders in the fight. Like all of his 
exploits, Rear-Admiral Farragut’s actions at 
Mobile combined, to an extraordinary extent, 
usefulness with brilliancy, practicality with 


daring. The whole country was full of his — 


praise, and the regard in which he was held 


* 
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’ was unalloyed by any feeling of doubt or envy. 
oreign countries were almost as loud in his 
praise ashis own. The English, who are good 
vi en 100k the lead, and were as warm 
im as they were in singing the 

of General Lee. The London United 

| Magazine, which was by no means 
‘iven to speaking favorably of the Union cause 
obmmanders, said, “ Farragut is Columbia’s 
son;” the highest praise an Englishman 
on a foreign naval officer. It 
also said that “the 5th of August, 1864, was 
a brilliant day for the United States Navy,” 
_ and that ‘at Mobile Admiral Farragut dis- 
_ played the attributes of an experienced naval 
‘officer, resolution and zeal, ingenuity and per- 
_ severance, ready ability and immediate dash.” 
_ The Prince de Joinville said of the battle near 
_ Mobile, “‘The Americans there accomplished 
a feat of arms of which they have reason to 
be proud, for there is not a more transcendent 
one in the naval history of our time; and the 

_ skilfulness, the energy shown on this occasion, 
as in so many others, by Admiral Farragut, in- 
contestably os him in the first rank among 
the naval officers of all nations.” In Novem- 
ber, 1864, Rear-Admiral Farragut went to 
Washington to give his views with regard to 
certain contemplated naval operations. The 
next month he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, and the grade of vice-admiral was cre- 
ated for our navy, and he was appointed to 
hold it, which placed him, under the Presi- 
dent, at the head of the naval service. He 
returned to blockading duty in the Gulf, and 
toward the close of the war was sent to James 
River. In July, 1866, he was promoted to the 
rank of admiral, created for him. The mer- 
chants of New York, feeling that his services 
had been invaluable to the national commerce, 
spontaneously made ape purse of $50,000 and 
presented it to him. He had been too busy in 
fighting the enemy to make profits, as some 
other of the naval officers had done, either in 
' the capture of blockade-runners or the seizing 
of cotton. After the close of the war, he was 
sent on a cruise in the Franklin to European 
waters, and everywhere met with the most 
distinguished consideration and regard. After 
his return to this country, Admiral Farragut 

- was an almost constant invalid. He had suf- 
fered greatly for the past year, and death came 
to him as a relief to a hopeless victim. No 
character in our national history has united 
more fully than did his a grand, honest, brave 
heart, with a simplicity and artlessness of 
manners which won the love of every true 


man. 

FIELD, Ricuarp Srooxron, LL. D., an ac- 
complished scholar and jurist of New Jersey, 
born in Princeton, N. J., in 1805; died there, 
May 25, 1870. He was connected with some 
of the most prominent historical families of 
New Jersey, being a nephew of Richard Stock- 
ton, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and a cousin of Commodore Stock- 
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ton. He was educated in Princeton College 
where he afterward filled the professorship o 

the law-school, having studied under James 8, 
Green. He was Attorney-General of the State 
for several years, and occupied a seat in the 
United States Senate for six weeks in 1862 
and 1863, following the decease of Senator 
or are: At this time he was a ree by 
President Lincoln, Judge of the United States 
District Court for New Jersey, which position 
he filled with signal ability till his os health 
compelled his resignation. He was a delegate 
to the Philadelphia Convention in 1866, and 
throughout his life was an unflinching and 
able advocate of the Union cause, After his 
elevation to the bench he lived comparatively 
secluded, in his splendid mansion at Princeton. 
Judge Field was a man of varied and profound 
learning, gentle, courteous, and dignified in 
his demeanor, and of a charitable disposition. 
He was closely identified with the interests of 
his Alma Mater, and some of his ablest essays 
ot addresses have been delivered within its 
walls. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The general system of finance adopted by the 
Federal Government in 1869 was continued 
through the year 1870, with a constant im- 
provement in the same features. The difference 
between gold and the paper currency steadily 
declined from 32.9 premium in 1869, to 15.2 
per centum premium in 1870, which was 
equivalent to an average improvement in the 
paper currency of about 17 per centum. At 
the same time a gradual reduction was made 
in the amount of the public debt, by applying 
to its payment the excess of the revenue. 

The receipts and expenditures for the quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1869, which is the 
first quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870, were as follows: 


7 ; $52,598,921 86 
CUBRATOB TALS Svc a wad didn chip Cent's dees douse 
Internal T6VENnuess ois oavciseccccchesaceuves 47,926,352 51 
PMs silaavcceekcce saese or ones ewaasaen 
Miscellaneous sources..............0.e00 7,412,483 57 
Total, exclusive of loans............ $108,831,622 02 
EXPENDITURES. 


After deducting the amount of repayments 


by disbursing officers and others: 
Civil service and miscella- 

MOOUS I. Is adele ovdscceye 15,102, 
Indians and pensions........ 13,547,942 79 
War Department............ 18,595, 
Navy Department........... 5,782, 
Interest on the public debt.. 37,452,270 74 


Total, exclusive of loans............. 85,480,514 59 
Receipts tn excesa of expenditures. ..$23,351,107 43 
The estimated receipts and expenditures for 


the three remaining quarters of the fiscal year 
were as follows: 


CPUC mal i cst ans cscceccccpeccccctcces $135,000,000 00 
Internal revenue...............0eeee neers ,000,000 CO 
ad aan cd ce ca deb bid aks chee de cc adec wees 4,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources.........-..e+e++ 20,000,000 00 
ROM 05a 5 Boks e cee ve cceccewsee $286,000,000 00 
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Total TECeipts ites. sas aad sveresepedpsprrs $286,000,000. 00 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil service and miscella- 
ROI T vc clcak tos enacee $40,000,000 00 
Pensions and Indians..... 21,000,000 00 
War Department.......... 40,500, 
Navy Department......... 14,000,000 00 
Interest on the public debt 93,750,000 00 
i Wa) 2.) Ea ee Ne a A eS 209,250,000 00 
Estimated receipts in excess of ex- 
PORAILUTES ...dcinaw',ken ce dsiesaesee o $76,750,000 00 


The entire receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1870; were as follows: 


Customs. ...¢.. Ada ti res TUN UE RS. 2 $194,538,374 44 
Internal; TEVENUC? sssisiucis so ie'b es Satejeii ins sale 185,128, 37 
3,350,481 '%6 
28,237,762 06 


$41,255,477 63 


The expenditures during the same 
fiscal year were as follows: 
Civil and miscella- 


neous purposes.......... $69,234,017 16 
War Department....,...... 57,655,675 40 
Navy Department.......... 21,780,229 87 
Indians and pensions...... 81,748,140 32 
Interest on the public debt 129,285,498 00 
SLGTAL  Searciran doin d Sochie pe sanaie tee 309,658,560 75 
Surplus of receipts............ cece eeecees $101,601,916 88 


This surplus was applied to the payment of 
the public debt, during the same period, and 
shows the amount of reduction in the same 
during the year. The receipts for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, ending September 
30, 1870, were as follows: 


CORUM Seis sickle cau div bce se bbaridda sevens $5'7,'729,473 57 
Tniternal TEVeEDUe.... 020s a00eces vee cwjepiecscce 49,147,137 92 

Or EN tees) an ch ucaie terete v's hn Ceire notes 42,437 67 
Miscellaneous SOurces............ceeeeeee 7,882,181 69 


aa eae Ce $114,301,230 %5 


The expenditures for the same period, ex- 
cluding payment on account of the sinking 
fund, were as follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes.......... $18,207,242 49 
War: DODAYGMEDE 6. oinc onic cock ascsigescessens 10,218,588 36 
Navy Department: ...........-.sseesdeeees 815,237 58 


Indians and pensions...............es000s 
Interest on the public debt................ 
$86,562,920 88 

For the remaining three-quarters of the fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1871, the estimated re- 
ceipts were as follows: 


QaBtoMgs 03). ic aso cass were ee at eee eet $128,000,000 00 
Internal revenue: ..6 6.52606 .0i sec ove el 98,000,000 00 
MAG 23 deal silaguck ae ccseee to teGeeee ee 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources.........0..0eeeees 16,000,000 00 
AIOUBL ston co'es's wesc etesaWangins dehinge’s $244,000,000 00 


The estimated expenditures for the same 
period are: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes.......... $54,000,000 
War Department... eee ioe ee cece ae 30,000,000 00 
Navy Department..22 2... cc. ee. 15,000, 
Indians and pensions...................... 24,500, 
Interest on the public debt................ 80,000,000 00 
TP ORB Soa dine via'sls Sale lia ala his Wianivncctes » $203,500,000 00 


This statement presents a surplus of $69,- 
038,309.92 applicable to the payment of the 
public debt, or to any other purpose which 
Congress might direct. 
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The amount of the public debt on July 1, 
1869, was $2,588,452,213.94; the amount of 
the same on July 1, 1870, was $2,480,672,427.81 : 
thus showing a reduction of the debt during 
the fiscal year of $107,779,786.13. 

The outstanding principal of the debt of the 
United States, on July Ist of each year, from 
1860 to 1870 inclusive, has been as follows: 


1860.06.33. $64,842,287 88 | 1866........ $2,773,236,173 69 
1861....... 580,873 72 | 1867......+. 2,678,126,108 87 
1862....... 524,176,412 13 | 1868........ 2'611.687,851 19 
1863. .... .1,119.772/188 63 | 1869........ 588,452,218 94 
1864:;..... 1'815.784.370 57 | 1870......<2 2,480,672,427 81 
1865....... 2'680,647,869 74 


In the following table (see page $22) is given 
a statement in detail of the public debt on June 
80, 1870, including the cancellation of certain 
bonds ordered on July 14th, and which are no 
deducted in the preceding statement. , 

The views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
relative to funding a portion of the public 
debt, presented to Congress in December, 1869 
(see ANNUAL CyoLopapIA, 1869, Finanogs, etc.), . 
were subsequently approved by that body. 
An act was therefore passed in July, 1870, au- 
thorizing the Secretary to issue, in a sum or 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,- 
000, coupons or registered bonds of the United 
States, in such formas he might prescribe, and 
of denominations of fifty dollars, or some mul- 
tiple thereof, redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value after ten years from the date of 
issue, bearing interest at five per cent. per 
annum; also a further sum of $300,000,000 
payable after fifteen years from the date of is-. 
sue, and bearing interest at the rate of four 
and a half per cent. per annum; also a further 
sum of $1,000,000,000, payable after thirty 
years from the date of issue, and bearing inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent per annum. 
These bonds were to be made exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under any State, municipal, or local authority. 
The said bonds were ordered to be sold at not. 
less than their par value for coin, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof were to be applied to no other 
purpose than the redemption of any outstand- 
ing five-twenty bonds of the United States at 
their par value; or, said bonds might be ex- 
changed for five-twenty bonds par for par. 
The act in full was as follows: 


An Act to authorize the refunding of the National Debt. 
at enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas~- 
ury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or sums. 
not exceetine ae the agere ate $200,000,000, coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, in such form 
as he may prescribe, and of denominations of fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in 
coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest payable semi-annually 
in such coin, at the rate of five per cent. per annum ; 
also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$300,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, 
but payable at the pleasure of the United States, after 
fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing 
interest at the rate of four and a half per cent: per 
annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate $1,000,000,000 of like bonds, the same in 
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STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 20, 1870. 


a | bs - j i | 
* ie 3 As ihig i 
ee. i i i jaf 
. a eg. On demand........16 & 6 p.ct.| ssc. | ssseees 
adand2 |land 2 years from/1 mill to P 
years, date, per cent. BE. | |. ecwccces 
20 years. .|January 1, 1863..... 6 per cent. | Par. | $17,000,000 00 
1 year..../1 year from date...|6percent,| Par.| 10. 000,00 00 
_ ‘Mexican indemnity... b years... April and July, 1849| 5 per cent. | Par.| 850,000 00 
; Bat...) {7 and 2A Tee 2 day" Bl ¢ per cent, | Par. | 28,000,000 00 
) Doan of 1847.2...:....:.. 20 years.,|January 1, 1868.....| 6 per cent. | Par. | 23,000,000 
indemnity stock. ./14 years. .|January 1, 1865..... 5 percent. | Par. | 10,000,000 00: 
at lls 36 20 years. duly 1, 1868.........| 6 percent, | Par. | 16,000,000 00 
notes of 1857.../1 year... ./60 days’ notice..... 5 & 53g p.c.| Par, | 20,000,000 00 
Loan of 1858.......... ««./15 years../January 1, 1874..... 5 percent. | Par. | 20,000,000 00 
an of erat Yessy 10 years. .|January 1, 1871..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 21,000,000 00 
| ARBs) 185 | oor 20y's| January 1, 1881.....| 6 per cent. | Par. | 25,000,000 00 
2 years. /|2 years after date. 22.468.100 00 
Treasury notes of 1861... { 00 days 60 days after prerh 6 per cent. | Par. { 12.896.350 00 
Oregon war debt........ 20 years, .|July 1, 18$1......... 6 per cent, | Par. 800,000 00 
1 tsot set) { [20 years. .|July 1, 1881........, 6 per cent. | Par. | 250,000,000 00 
old demand MOBOE. cs ecutoaccireaes On demand........} ........ Par. | 60,000,000 00} 60,000, 
Seven-thirties of 1861....|3 years...| | “20st 1° and |) 7 3.10 p, ¢. | Par. | 149,094,750 00 
Five-twenties of 1862... .|5 or20y'rs! May 1, 1867......... 6 per cent. | Par. | 515,000,000 00 
Legal-tender notes....... Red tach Sees ee eee ties Par. | 450,000,000 00 
“@? ¢ 
Temporary loan....... pags 30 pea days" no- S fel Par. | 150,000,000 00 
conga ois 1 year....|1 year after date....| 6 per cent. | Par. |No limit,.... 
Fractional currency.....}.......... On presentation....} ........ Par 50,000,000 Ov: 
Loan of 1863........... 17 years..|July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. Rd eR 5,000,000 00 
One-year notes of 1863.../1 year ...|1 year after date....|5 percent.| Par.| ........ 
year notes of 1863..|2 years...|2 years after date...|5 percent.| Par.| —........ 
Coin certificates... .......|.c.0scceee On demand.........]  .....00- Par. |Indefinite 
Compound int’st notes |3 years... Paey 38: con and oben boner Par. | 400,000,000 00 
Ten-forties of 1864, ites 10or40y’s|March 1, 1874.......| 5 per cent. | Par. | 200,000,000 00 
Repmeotes ot Fob or 20y’rs|November 1, 1869..|6 percent.| Par.| 9 ........ 
Sam 5 or 20 y'rs| November 1, 1869..|6 percent.| Par.| ........ 
August 15, 1867. 
Seson fhiniias of 1864 | 3 years... | uve 5 tis. 7 3-10 p. c. | Par. | 800,000,000 00 
‘ Pas ow tee pet ten thee July 15, 1868.... 
‘avy pension fund...... Indefinite] ©... .5....c5e0cs0000> 8 per cent. | Par. |Indefinite.... 
Five-twenties of 1865....|5 or20 y’rs| November 1, 1870..| 6 per cent. | Par. 827,250 
msols of 1865..... .... or20yr’s|July 1, 1870........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 832,998,950 00 
Is Of 1867. ....5.... Sor 20 y’rs|July 1, 1872........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 879,602,350 00 
Consols of 1868.......... 5orWy'’rs|Jnly 1, 1878... ... 6 per cent, | Par. | 42,539,350 00 
Three per ct. certificates.|Indefinite|On demand........ 8 per cent. | Par. | 75,000,000 00 


respects, but payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after thirty years from the date of their issue, 
and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum; all of which said several classes of bonds, 
and the interest thereon, shall be exempt from the 
ent of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority; and the said bonds 
shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above specified conditions, and shall, with their cou- 
pons, be made payable at the Treasury of the United 
tates. But nothing in this act, or in any other law 
now in force, shall be construed to authorize any in- 
a whatever of the bonded debt of the United 
tates. 
Sxo, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
_ by authorized to sell and dispose of any of the bonds 
issued underthis act at not less than their par value 
for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the re- 
demption of any of the bonds of the United States 


Vou. x.—19 a 


outstanding and known as five-twenty bonds at their 
par value ; or he may exc’ the same for such five- 
twenty bonds, par for par; but the bonds hereby au- 
thorized shall be used forno sg e whatsoever. 
And a sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent. of 
the bonds herein authorized is atte Oe er to 
pay the expense of preparing, issuing, advertising, 
and di ing of the same. 

Sxo, 3. That the payment of any of the bonds here- 
by authorized after the expiration of the said several 
terms of ten, fifteen, and thirty years, shall be made 
in amounts to be determined from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion, the 
bonds so to be paid to be distinguished and de- 
scribed by the and numbers, beginning for 
each successive payment with the bonds of each class 
last dated and numbered, of the time of which in- 
tended oe! ea or redemption the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall give public notice; and the interest. 
on the particular bonds so selected at any time to-be- 
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paid shall cease at the expiration of three months 
trom the date of such notice. ; 

Sxo. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized, with any coin in the Treasury of the 
United States which he may lawfully apply to such 
purpose, or which may be derived from the sale of 
any of the bonds the issue of which is provided for in 
this act, to pay at par and eancel any six per cent. 
bonds of the Daite States of the kind known as 5-20 
bonds which have become or shall hereafter become 
redeemable by the terms of their issue. But the par- 
ticular bonds so to be paid and eaneelled shall in all 
cases be indicated and specified by class, date, and 
number, in order of their numbers and issue, begin- 
ning with the first numbered and issued, in public 
notice, to be given by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in three months after the date ef such publie no- 
tice the interest on the bonds so selected and adver- 
tised to be paid shall cease. 

Sxro. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized, at any time within two years from the 

assage of this act, to receive gold coin of the United 
Btates on deposit for not less than thirty days, in 
sums of not less than $100, with the Treasurer, or 
any assistant treasurer of the United States author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the 
same, who shall issue therefor certificates of deposit, 
made insuch form as the Secretary of the Treasur 
shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit shall 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding two and a half 
per cent. per annum; and any amount of gold coin 
so deposited may be withdrawn from deposit at any 
time after thirty days from the date of deposit, and 
after ten days’ notice and on return of said certificates : 
Provided, That the interest on all sueh deposits shall 
cease and determine at the pleasure of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury.. And not less than twenty-five per 
cent, of the coin deposited for or represented by said 
certificates of deposits shall be retained in the Treas- 
ury for the payment of said certificates; and the 
excess beyond ah bigs per cent. may be applied, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the payment or redemption of such outstanding bends 
of the United States, heretofore issued and known as 
the 5-20 bonds, as he may designate under the pro- 
visions of the fourth section of this aet; and any cer- 
tificates of deposit issued as aforesaid may be received 
at par, with the interest accrued thereon, in payment 
for any bonds authorized to be issued by this act. 

Src. 6. That the United States bonds purehased 
and now held in the Treasury in accordanee with the 
provisions relating to a sinking fund, of seetion five 
of the act entitled “‘ An act to authorize the issue of 
United States notes, and for the redemption or fund- 
ing thereof, and for funding the floating debt of the 
United States,”’ approved February 25, 1862, and all 
other United States ‘bonds which have been pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury with surplus 
funds in the Treasury, and now held in the Treasur 
of the United States, shall be cancelled and destroyed, 
a detailed record of such bond so cancelled and de- 
stroyed to be first made in the books of the Treasury 
Department. Any bends hereafter applied to said 
sinking fund, and all other United States bonds, re- 
deemed or paid hereafter by the United States, shall 
also in like manner be recorded, cancelled, and de- 
stroyed, and the amount of the bonds of each class that 
have been eancelled and destroyed shall be deduct- 
ed respectively from the amount of each class of the 
outstanding debt of the United States. In addition 
to other amounts that may be applied to the redemp- 
tion or payment of the public debt, an amount equal 
to the interest on all bonds belonging to the aforesaid 
sinking fund shall be applied, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct, to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, as provided for in section 
five of the act aforesaid; and the amount so to be 
applied is hereby appropriated annually for that pur- 
pose out of the receipts for duties on imported goods. 

Approved, July 14, 1870. 
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The outbreak of the war in Europe, soon 
after the passage of this funding act by Con- 
gress, rendered it impracticable to refund the 
debt. A portion of the paper was manufac- 
tured, and the preparation so far advanced that 
whenever a favorable opportunity might arise 
the loan may be offered and the bonds deliy- 
ered without delay. The tendency of the war 
to increase the demand for money in Europe, 
and make it doubtful if the four and the four- 
and a half per cent. bonds would be taken, in- 
duced the Secretary of the Treasury to request 
Congress, at its subsequent session, to authorize 
the issue of three hundred millions additional 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent., payable quarterly. - 

With regard to the financial policy adopted 
in connection with the proposed loan, and its 
operation during the year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made the following explanation: 


In my annual report of last December (1869), I ad- 
vised the continuance of the existing system of taxa- 
tion as an essential condition to the success of the 
proposed loan. The circumstance that war was de- 
elared between France and Prussia simultaneously 
with the passage of the loan bill put it out of the 
ower of the Department to make the negotiation, as 
ad been expected. The large revenues, however 
of the Government continuing without material 
abatement until the present time, improved the 
credit of the country, enabled the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by weekly purchases, to reduce the amount of 
surplus bonds offered for sale, and contributed to de- 
preciate the market value of gold. 
I also expressed the opinion that the settled policy 
of the country should contemplate a revenue suflicient 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
ay the interest on the pune debt, and from twenty- 
He to fifty millions of dollars of the principal annu- 
ally. The reduction of the public debt since the 30th 
day of June last has been so great as to render it cer- 
tain that the total reduction for the present fiscal year 
will exceed $60,000,000. The natural increase of the 
business of the country, during the next eighteen 
months, is likely to be such as to show a surplus for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1872, of about $40,- 
000. 


60 
he principal of the public debt, on the last da: 

of November, 1870, not deducting moneys on hand, 
was $2,418,678,044.43. Of this amount $395,269,237.- 
68 was represented by United States notes and frac- 
tional currency, not bearing interest. The banks of 
the country, acting within the prea d of existing 
laws, will require about $393,000,000 of bonds to be 

laced on deposit as security for their circulation. 
Bhould the present system of furnishing a paper cir- 
culation for the country, partly by the Treasury and 
partly by the nationa banks, be continued, or the 
entire eireulation be furnished by the balwsyex or 
by the banks, the eredit of the United States will be 
the security for the redemption of the notes. From 
this view of the policy of the country it follows that 
about $800,000,000 of the public debt will remain un- 
paid, existing either in the form of Treasury notes in 
cireulation without interest, or in bonds owned b; 
the banks and held as security for the redemption of 
their notes, and that only about $1,600,000,000 of the 
principal of the debt is subject to payment, 

The finaneial prospect, although highly favorable, 
is not such as to warrant important changes in the 
revenue system at the present session of 
put should the result during the coming year meet 
my expectations, it will be possible, at the December 
session of the Forty-second Congress, to make a very 
material reduction in the revenues without impairing 


ongress; ~ 
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lity of the Government to make satisfactor 
ranean g of the public debt. 4 
In conformity with the views of the Secre- 
tary, some measures were adopted by Congress 
to continue the existing system of taxation 
with some modifications, and also to increase 
the circulation of the national banks, The act 
yinerease this circulation authorized an addi- 
issue of $54,000,000 in notes for circn- 
; to national banking associations, and 
ordered that a new apportionment of the cir- 
, should be e on the basis of the cen- 
 susof 1870. It was further provided that upon 
the deposit of any United States bonds, bearing 
payable in gold, with the Treasurer, the 
Comptroller of the currency should be author- 
ized to issue to any association circulating 
notes to the amount of eighty per cent. of the 
__ deposit, which notes shall bear upon their face 
the promise of such association to pay them, 
epee | enemys at their office, in gold coin 
the United States, and upon such presenta- 
tion they shall be so redeemed. 

The modification in the existing system of 
taxation consisted in a reduction of internal 
taxes, as compared with those of the previots 
year, of $50,000,000, and of import duties 
$27,000,000, making a total reduction of $77,- 
000,000 in the aggregate. Some of the details 
of this modification are worthy of notice, The 

income-tax was modified by a reduction of 24 
per cent., and the amount of exemption in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000. The number 
of persons who had been assessed for income, 
in each of the classes named below, as returned 

by the assessors of the several collection dis- 
tricts, from 1867~’70 inclusive, is as follows: 


NO, OF PERSONS ASSESSED IN A 


No, of As- 
1867. | 1868. 1869. |. 1870, 


sessments, 


a 
ET 101,219/100,558 107,997) 112,424) 105,550 


ee 


68,680) 55,949) 67,184) 68,501) 65,578 


40,899) 38,957] 41,196] 40,584! 40,409 


es 


$500. .... 0.005 46,055} 51,188) 45,002 
5. Tax over $500.| 9,282} 71965! 9/464 


Total. .... [266,185 244,617 272,843|*275,248| 267,210 


These returns were made under the act of 
March 2, 1867, which provided that the amount 
of exemption should be $1,000. The above- 
mentioned modification entirely relieved from 
the income-tax the first two classes, by raising 


44,496) 66,685 
9,243) 8,988 


the exemption. An estimate made on the basis 


that the first class paid an average tax of $15, 

and the second class an average of $40, would 

make this reduction amount to $4,206,370, 
us: 


109 B FibsWs, SA 207. Bi i oe >» $1,583,250 
Set at “0 Race dee besar sin cdoes ows Sonn 180 
UA tecobets nef 40 itr ainan.eas hin vat $4,206,370 


* Eleventh District (N. Y.) excepted. 
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The operation of the increased exemption on 
the other classes was equivalent to a deduction 
of $50 from the amount to be paid by each 

rson. The gross amount of this deduction 

$4,808,100, This, added to the deduction 
arising from the entire exemption of the two 
classes above mentioned, makes the reduction 
of the income-tax ensuing in consequence of an 
increase of the exemption to be $9,010,470. 


Bat the gate Income-tax collected from 
individuals has been as follows: 
Tn 1867 on the incomes of 1866........ $27,418,000 
Tn 1868 on the incomes of 1867........ 23,390, 
Tn 1869 on the incomes of 1868........ 27,353,000 
In 1870 on the incomes of 1869........ 26,150,000 


Average, $26,077,750. 
The tax collected on salaries was: 


Wel MOM ised vc cach ses oc dd. dane fees $1,020,992 
De MME as Ailans i tap. ndwcereod coe ateans 1:043,561 
MN thane nt scans toe cts 561, 

phn pdiahaep call aia eal Blas 1,109,526 


Average, $936,260. This amount is 35 per 
cent. of $26,077,750. Assuming that the loss 
on salaries of United States officers and em- 
ployés is proportionate to that on incomes 
from other individuals, $327,691 are lost from 
this source. ($936,260 x .85 — $327,691.) This 
sum added to $9,010,470 gives $9,338,161, the 
total loss on incomes from individuals, by the 
raising of the exemption from $1,000 to $2,000. 
Deducting this amount from $26,077,750 (the 
average of the aggregate tax collected), we 
have $16,739,589, and, after reducing this one- . 
half for the change in the rate of tax, there 
remains $8,369,794 as the aggregate of tax 
from individuals under the act of July 14, 1870. 

The aggregate five per cent. tax returned on 
the dividends and additions to surplus funds 
o, banks, railroad companies, etc., was as fol- 
ows: 


ee eee eee eee ees 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ey 


Average, $8,771,087. 

One-half this sum, or $4,385,548, would then 
be the aggregate tax from this source. This, 
added to $8,369,794, gives in round numbers 
$12,755,000 as the approximate receipts from 
incomes under the act of July 14, 1870, and 
a gross reduction of $22,093,498. From all the 
sources of internal revenue there has been 
during the year 1870 a steady and regular in- 
crease over the previous year at the rate of 
1555 per cent. So that, while the act of Con- 
gress of July 14, 1870, contemplates a reduc- 
tion of $50,000,000 by the release of certain 
items of taxation, yet this annual increase will 
make the amount of money received by the 
Treasury nearly as large as before, and really 
cause a very sinall diminution in the amount 
of funds at the command of the Govern- 
ment, 

The following table shows the increase and 
decrease, and the increase and decrease per 
cent., between the aggregate receipts of inter- 
nal revenue for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1869, and June 80, 1870: 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE. Increase Decrease, Increase per cent.| Decrease per cent. 
SN SO a oo 44 oy caviar <Sipee ee eeeate ae $10,555,197 44. [wee RBs) Geo tabeee 
BIOS SG asi, G00 sjo00 9 osees anes 3c4ue heen Ea OO0. aL-.'b 1) buremomaene ° 6 i OR OT 9 5 
Fermented liquors............2-0ss¢eeeteteseces BAG 24 OR et eth a prale 7 Maa Eee aaa e A Bs, Sh 
Banks and bankers...........--.-ceeeecececeeee 1,084,894 61 | 9) ...eiae. SSL! A a ae 
Grogs TECCIPts! (2.4, Se. 2k ese olsied ss slew a sone 593,801 17 | ee eeeeee Le) ane ee 
SAMIR Ts LE. oA Tie yp Sa ieee 680,555 94 | sie eaes Gorey a! ola pee 
Special taxes not elsewhere enumerated....... SAG5O5 DO aT - eee dg oe] Bh ebaer eed st 
Income, including salaries.........-s0++.s++00% 2,984,017 %8. 6}  coneceae Dt Doris! sendaesey 
PIELACIOR ono stoop tne * pe ant acahiar Seas ee Sanaa cS (AS oh ee ern By et BRO > caddies ten 
SUCCEISIONE, 9:0 iss ows upetewach ses caeenemet Ase soe 20,486 BB A Re es TGe war hie AY ets eee 
Articles in Schedule A... .... ccc sccccccvsuccces 24,581 36 . [Uns lad wse Bebe hore Ok. Baek 
PASBPOYES 606.2 ss 5 cae debut haere gruaCeec ence de Betas eka $6,607 00° St aes 23 
Gas. Oost sls mete ene IMIS oR ROK%411 BS fi) LA ehh 9 vee 
Sources not elsewhere enumerated.........06..| 0 were eee 556,873 68 9} wo... .ae. 43 
Penaltietasss$ -iccv.c ho week FES amide ia naeasies tas ala O GR as ve ue AQ TSE OF cers ee 6 
Adhesive :StAMDA.- a nccenseqsmesetebien § trey ened 123,888 05 -] -  saveis.. es ae ed 
TOU sect catch tt 10s tobge ais os Wa.tnw ies oo $25,809,278 43 $612,754 U5 Fy Ce ee ee 


In the following table there are shown the February 28, 1869, and from March 1, 1869, to 
receipts from the several general sources of August 31, 1870, with the aggregate increase 


internal revenue from September 1, 1867, to or decrease from each source: 


RECEIPTS. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE, From Sept. 1, 1987, to|From March 1, 1869, to Increase, Decrease. 

Feb. 28, 1869—18 Aug. 31, 1870—18 

months, * 
PRISON Surin ob aiaid ince g nie'v b95 54 a teatdn 8 i ae $41,678,684 34 $82,417,419 85 $40,738,735 51 AN ORs yt: 
EAN oso Cott op on v5 iis ae eiho So eet <a as TOO 29,827,575 20 ¢ 46,504,065 64 17,176,490 44. | bude 
Fermented liqnors................c cece eens 8,549,416 83 10,054, 1,504,619 58] > © cswawees 
Gross -Tecelptaies id f prid. osyigdde pains vecpinges 9,455,570 20 10,078,219 21 622,649 OL) cee seers 
RIOR soo. sn seen anh sccuee eben was'ad. Sheree 9,630,962 95 866, 8,235,697 85 fo wee 
Income, including salaries.............+-.. 41,980,259 00 68,074,778 32 26,094,519 32 drigsfetevte 
Banks and bankers..........00¢seesvesesees 4,320,319 10 6,973,819 89 2,653,500 79 | ...+.... 
Special AXON pi yas us nnss acturereypaecahircn eds 10,994,425 26 17,185,168 42 6,190,743 16 |... 
NIDION rs ches ce beste tathecbuh saue rs uesae 2,094,367 89 2,437,842 70 843,474 81 | ete. 
Suceeaslons jails iis Vad. Lele dew seheeeedndss 1,832,607 93 2,163,028 50 PC 1D 7 ae 
Articles in Schedule A.........0s.cceewesee 1,031,582 68 1,714,986 74 683,404 06 | ........ 
PSE DOLUR ica dsic Raab oitsicaivin e eiane ba sped cake 81,634 00 87,185 00 5,501 00 ais ble stent 
+225, 019,298 99 Jo we... 6,01 
1663.74 88 1,232,934 41 | "430,840 47 
22,983,242 06 25,296,396 63 2,318,054 BT | veces ee 
Total from all sources........+.++«++++| $241,820,765 92 $291.492,827 01 $102,.318,917 60 $52,646,856 51 
The modification in the import duties re- 

5 ; scat! A American in |Foreign in ex- 
lated to a few articles only. The rate of duty VEARS| ‘tonargee rdeenes excess of for. |" cess of Am. 
on tea and coffee was reduced to fifteen and et TP mud 
three cents per pound respectively, and a re- bot etteeeee 
duction made on raw sugar, and some quali- jg59"""' a 
ties of iron. The real modification, however, 1890... ‘seegeee a 
was insignificant. 1862... GSP | 

Of all the industrial interests of the country  1863....] 4,614,698 | 2,640,378 | 1,974,820 | ........ 
there is no one which has suffered so great a 1864... 404,785 
; ‘ § 1865... 273,306 
decline comparatively as the American tonnage  4g¢6,.; 1,088'364 
engaged in the carrying trade. The subject ets Sepp 
was referred to a special committee in Con-  jg¢9""" tas 


gress, who visited New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Portland, and received the state- 
ments of merchants, ship-builders, ship-owners, 

. and insurance agents. Various other measures 
were adopted to obtain the most complete in- 
formation possible. The conclusions of their 
labors were laid before Congress, and, although 
no results have followed as yet, the facts which 
they present are too important to be over- 
looked. 

The following table shows the amount of 
American and foreign tonnage entered the 
ports of the United States from foreign coun- 
tries in 1830, 1840, 1850, and from 1860 to 
1869, both inclusive : 


The estimated value of the tonnage of the 
United States engaged in the foreign carrying 
trade was, in 1861, $108,347,748 ; the estimated 
gross yearly earnings of which was 33} per 
cent., or $36,115,916. In 1869 the estimated 
value of the same tonnage was $70,488,945, 
and the estimated earnings, $23,496,315; a net 
loss, in yearly earnings of this interest, of 
$12,619,601. The increase in gross earnings 
of this class of tonnage, from 1850 to 1860, was 
$14,719,397, or 72 per cent. Taking the same 
ratio of increase from 1860 to 1869, say 65 Hea 
cent., and there is, in 1869, $57,417,643. The 
actual amount of gross earnings is $23,496,315, 
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interests have been reduced. 
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or a net annual loss, in consequence of the de- 
cline of our ocean commerce, of $33,921,828, 
Add to these the table showing the relative 
1 on in value of the imports and exports 
erican and foreign vessels to and from 

pated helnaa me we — . comple 
epitome of the condition to which the shippin 

The following 
the total foreign commerce of the Unit 
in 1850, 1855, 1860, 1865, and 1869: 


4 Ay Im roping Im- 
FISCAL YEAR. por meri- parte Total. 
1650. ......65. $29,272,084 746,954 | $830,037,038 
1855.....:....| 405,485, 131,139,904 | "536,625,366 
507,247,757 | 255,040,793 | 762/288'550 
1988 Bidets cc's 167,402,872 | 437,010,124 | 604.412/996 
BAST. <d- 289,950,272 | 586,492,012 | 876,442,284 


_ It will be seen by the foregoing that in 1850 
75 per cent. of the total exports and imports 
were shipped in American vessels. In 1855, 
75 per cent. in American, and 25 per cent. in 
foreign vessels. In 1869, 84 per cent. in Amer- 
ican to 66 per cent. in foreign vessels. The 
exports have doubled since 1853, while the 
percentage carried in American vessels has 
fallen from 67 per cent. to 34 per cent. 

The following are the values of imports into 
the district of New York during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1869, with estimated propor- 
tion in sailing and steam vessels: . 


Total value of imports. $295,187,415 
Of which estimated pro- 
portion in sailing-ves- 


57,867,025 or 19 607-1000 per ct. 
re in steam-ves- 
Nan scakse< votsue «. 237,270,390 or 80 393-1000 per ct. 


AUP HE Ee + hooey $295,187,415 


Estimated proportion in 
' _ American steamers... 35,441,606 
Estimated proportion in 
foreign steamers...., 201,828,784 


Total in steamers. . $237,270,390 


Nearly 70 per cent. of the imports at the 
chief commercial city of the country were in 
foreign steamers, At the commencement of 
1870 there were 89 steamships running regu- 
larly to and from the port of New York, the 

gate tonnage of which was 205,338 tons, 
Estimating the freights paid at 8 per cent. of the 
value of the cargoes, and these paid to foreign 
carriers of goods to a single port, in round 
numbers, $16,000,000, while the amount paid 
to outward cargoes will probably reach half 
that sum, making a grand total of $24,000,000 
annually, to support the steamships of foreign 
nations, which constitute the naval reserve of 
those powers. 
The remedies proposed by the committee 
did not look to such complete relief from legis- 
lative burdens as existed during the period 
when the national commerce was the most 
prosperous. They were, however, as follows: 

1. The remission of the duties imposed upon the 
raw material entering into the construction of vessels 
and steamers, limiting the amount to the minimum 
of duties per ton collected on the material required 
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for certain classes of vessels, and, where American 
iron is used in the construction of iron vessels, an 
amount per ton equivalent to the duties on a like 
amount of imported raw materials, limiting the 
amount to be paid. 

2, That all stores to be used by vessels sailing to 
= n ports may be taken bond free " Ke ae 

. Further to encou nvestment in 6 

and to extend the aid 0 ships alread built, aan 
which have been sailed during and since the rebellion 
at great disadvantage, allowing to all sail vessels and 
to all steamers running to the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces, $1.50 per ton; on steamers to Euro- 
pean ports, $4 per ton ; and on all other steamers run- 
ning to pede ports $3 per ton. 

In view of the fact that the tax upon to can- 
not be removed without relieving the vessels of all 
foreign nations of the same, while no such exemption 
is extended to American vessels in foreign ports, and 
in view of the further fact that the shipping interest 
of the country is to receive some relief by the pas- 
sage of the proposed measures, the committee recom- 
mend only the removal of all tonnage, harbor, pilot- 
age, and other like taxes imposed upon shippi 
State and el authority (which taxes hore beat 
declared by the Supreme Court unconstitutional), and 
the readjustment of the present tax upon tonnage, so 
that it will fall more equitably upon the different 
classes of vessels affected thereby. 


The following comparative distances be- 
tween London and New York, and some of 
the principal ports of Eastern Asia, were re- 
ported by the committee, to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of our position: 


road and San Francisco..................02.. 1.520 
San Francisco to Yokohama, a per steamer..* 4,520 
London to Shanghai, via Suez Canal.............. 469. 
New_York to Shanghai, via Pacific Railroad and 

RAVER YBNOICOS ooo ss sceus iéecdiceddedndev cdo 8,555 
San Francisco to Shanghai, per steamer........... 5,555 
Chicago to Yokohama.............ssceccsecacseecs 6,900 


They consider that nothing in the future is 
more certain than that the foreign importations 
of the West. are to be made directly to her chief 
commercial cities, and distributed therefrom 
from ports on the Atlantic as they now are 
from the ports of the seaboard, The railways 
which are to supply them in part are but in 
their infancy, and, by means of improvements 
yet to be introduced, may, ere long, be able to 
compete successfully with steam transportation 
by water. Through such improvements, the 
routes across our continent, already the most 
direct, may become the cheapest routes from 
London to China and Japan. Between the 
western termini of these routes and the lands 
that are washed by the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, Nature has provided free of cost a 
great highway, which we have only to occupy 
with vehicles of transportation.. No mountain- 
barriers are to be scaled or levelled to reach 
them, 

The following table shows the tonnage of 
United States and British registered vessels 
employed in the foreign trade of each country 
during the years respectively, 1830, 1840, 1850, 
and from 1860 to 1868, both inclusive. It also 
includes Channel) Island vessels, but not those 
of British plantations : 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
UNITED STATES, - 
Partly in Home and partly in Po: 
In the Foreign Trade, y end Barely reign 
7 Registered + stered Total Registered | Registered Total Registered | Registered Total 
Mear. oa. a ny registered. sail. steam. registered. si psn . registered. 
ROOD 5; oicle ueeseetncoce 575,056 1,419 BIO ys oy oct |) Roo ole Wide eens hunk eheeptinh Beas Got Her eaten 
AB4D... cise vesdcviecces 895,610 4,155 DBOO A te icee! Pl vem acidic ws esegs dr eee sep le we ene nll: Heed 
BDO 6. 0's side 1S ne Eh ones 1,540,769 | 44,429 | 1,585,198 | 2,143,234 | 45,186 | 2,188,420 B41 5,298 227,639 
PO vin: 9.0.8 ie gb: ae vie og atte 3448,941 | 97. 2,546,237 | 2,804,610 | 277,487 | 3,082,047 | 226,556 29,803 256,359 
aa negara 540,020 | 102, 2\642,628 | 2,866,218 | 313,465 | 3,179,688 | 219,522 | 24,924 | 244'446 
BOON se ds gerievc kn peceas 2,177,253 | 113,998 | 2,291,251 | 2,993,696 | 828,310 | 3,322,006 | 246,479 | 29.463 | 275,942 
BOOS occ ciesnseccene shad 3892,899 | 183,215 | 2,026,114 | 8,246,526 | 871.201 | 8,617,727 | 284, 33,547 317,960 
DOE oo. wie'se's dda suet een 1,475,376 | 106,519 | 1,581,895 | 3,582,242 | 456,241 | 8,988,483 | 268,125 86,944 805,069 
RED vies ote ss slp giv wipe ed 1,504,575 | 98, 1,602,583 | 3,629,023 | 523,698 | 4,152,721 z 43,225 825,520 
SONG .5's\cart slalabs ore pe pide Sm 1,294,637 | 198,289 | 1,492,926 | 3,612,973 | 553, 4,166,398 | 278,167 47,194 825,861 
AUT. icnyaga oncaeee oe 1,869,917 | 198,115 | 1,568,032 | 3,641,662 | 608, 4,249,894 | 199, 50,201 250,047 
DEBS ws 5a Relea Me pieeeet 343,702 | 221, 1,565,732 | 8,646,150 | 619,199 | 4.265.349 | 240,921 52,150 A 


MONTHLY RANGE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AS REPRESENTED BY DAILY SALES. Ar THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD DURING THE YEAR 1870. 
ae 6’s 1881 6’s (6-20 years) Coupon, 5's 10. re cy 
» Coup'n.| 1962. | 1864. | 1865. | New. | 1867, | 1963, |-CUP™| Os 
JANUABY..Opening.............0..0e0 1155 | 113% | 113 118% | 1115, | 11% | 111% | 109% | 10934 
made Oe 18g | 116%] 116 | ites | 1145 | 114% | 11454 | 113% Lig | 
TAWOM . toy ok. ver aaehae ts 1155% | 113% | 118 112% |° 1115, | 111% | 1113, | 1093, | 10934 
Closing 2.27. fei. cdee ee 11834 | 11556 | 1153¢ | 163g | I14dg | 114% | 11456) 112%) dL 
Fresruary.Opening..........0.++-05. | 118% | 115% | 115346] 115%] 114%) 114 114 114 | 111% 
High 1153, | 11534 | 114% | 114% | 1143¢ | 114 111% 
1134 | 113%¢ | 111% | 112% | 113 111% | 1113¢ 
113% | 113% | 111% | 11244 | 118 111% | 11134 
1138 118 111 112% | 112% | 108% | 111 | 
11396 1B 1 | 1123; | 1123¢ | 108% | 118 
108%; | 108 107% | 108 10835 | 104%) 1105; 
1095,.| 1103 | 1083, | 109% | 109% | 1065, Q . 
: 
109% | 1095, | 10754 | 108% 106% | 111% 
114% | 1145, | 113%¢ | 1135, | 11334 | 1085% | 11997 
1 10934 | 1073, | 1083¢ | 108% | 108 1114 : 
118% | 114% | 112% | 112% | 1184 | 108%¢4 112 
111%; | 1115, | 11937 | 114% | 114%% | 1085% | 1128; 
111% | 112 114% | 114% 54 | 112% 
110% | 1105, | 112% | 118%] 113% 1123 
1113¢ | 1115 | 118% | 114 114% | 1084 | 112% a 
111% 11354 “fe 114 108% | 113 
1113, | 1113, | 114% | 114% | 114% 114% 
11034 | 1103 | 112% | 112% | 113 1075; 
11154 11434 1143 | 1083¢ | 113% 
JULY... 112 112 11144 | 111% | 111% | 108%] 113% 
112 112 111% | 1113¢ | 1113¢ | 108% | 114 4 
SEG «arte ge ek wed 9 3.5 10834 | 10884 34 1 1075 | 108 10634 
Closing 10934 | 110 10834 4 | 109% | 1073 | 110% 
AveustT.. + Gpening ss iiss eelotaede hice gesey 118% | 1103 | 110% |} 110% | 108% | 108% | 109 106% | 110% 
ORG. otic cds cals hades | 1145, | 112% | 1113¢ | 111% | 110%% | 110% | 1104 | 110% | 112% 
Lament. ee, 11335 | 110% | 109% | 108%, | 1085, | 1083, | 109 106% | 1103, : 
Olositg ..oss5hs 44. fc oitesoe8 1144g | 1123 | 111% | 111% | 110% | 110%] 110 109 111% 
SEPTEMBER.Opening....*.......-..0005 11383 | 118 1114 | 112 110 110% | 110% | 106 112. 
ighest pe Wek EF 1145, | 114%] 112 11234 | 11034 | 110% | 110% | 107 112 
LOWES ncdeefecesoost aders 113 1123¢ | 11144 | 111% | 110 110% | 110% | 105% | 111 
j Close ..s cases pesecwas 113% | 112% | 1113¢ | 1115 | 110% | 11034 | 110% 11144 
Ocvonrr...Opening........5...00+e000 114% | 111%] 111 112 110 110 110% | 106% | 111% 
‘Higher epee - us 4 | 113 Hise 112% 1108 1105 110% | 106% | 1113; 
111% | 111% | 110% | 110% | 110% | 1105 
1124g | 111% | 1113¢ | 110% | 110% | 110% | 106% | 111 
Novemeer. o ening jpeg es TY Se 11315 | 109% | 107% | 108%! 110 104% | 110% | 106% | 111° 
Highest Zl) 11355 | 109% | 107% | 10834 Hose 11034 | 1103, | 107 | 111% 
Lowest 11344 | 1073 | 107 106% | 109 1093¢ | 106% | 110% 
Closing 11334 |. 10756 | 1 10734 | 10934 | 1093¢ 10656 | 1107 
DucEMBER.Opening........0...s-s00e0 1184 |" 1079¢ | 106% | 106% | 109% | 100% | 1095, | 106% | 110% 
on eee aaeaae 113% | 108° | dors | aor | a10%e | nose | 111° | 406% | 11072 
SUCRE eee Peck cis wa a Se we 113 107% 106% 10634 | 109 1093¢ | 1095¢ | 10634 | 10934 
COWEN 3,39 oy tans sts. 113% | 108 10734 | 10734 | 1103 | 110% | 111 1063g | 110 


The following tables, Pros the New York Commercial Chronicle, show the Bs of stocks 
and gold in 1870: 


. 
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FLAHAUT, COUNT. 


FLAHAUT pe ta BILLARDERIE, Av- 
Gusts Onartes Josern, Count de, a French 
general, diplomatist, Senator, and Grand Chan- 


cellor of the on of Honor, born in Paris, 
April 20, 1785 ; died there April 24,1870, The 
son of a general of the first Revolution, he en- 


listed at the age of fifteen years in a volunteer 
cavalry corps to accompany the First Consul 


into Italy. He rose rapidly in military rank. 


He was successively aide-de-camp to Murat, to 


Berthier, and _to sige he fought with 


distinction in Portugal, Germany, and Russi 
and was promoted to be both brigadier an 
major general in 1813, with the added title of 
count, being at this time only twenty-eight 
years old. During the “hundred days,” he 
was made a peer of France, and opposed with 
great warmth the od oi of Lucien Bona- 
octee in favor of Napoleon II. The Prince de 
‘alleyrand was adroit enough to secure the 
omission of his name from the list of exiles at 
the second return of the Bourbons, but he pre- 
ferred to absent himself from the country. In 
1830 he returned, again took his place in the 
army, and was raised to the dignity of a peer 
of France. He was made an officer of the 
household of the Duke of Orleans, and specially 
attached to his person, until his untimely death. 


Subsequently he was assigned to diplomatic y% 


duties, and from 1842 to 1848 was ambassador 


to Vienna. After the coup d’état,he was made f° 


a Senator, December 31, 1852. As major-gen- 
eral, he was in 1849 placed on the reserved 
list. Oount de la Billarderie was promoted to 
be a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in 
1838, and in January, 1864, as a representative 
of the first and second empires, was made grand- 
chancellor of the order. 

FLORIDA. The population of this State, 
according to the census of 1870, is 189,995. 
In 1860 it was 140,424; showing an increase 
within the last ten years of little less than 
50,000, or nearly 40 per cent. This increase 
does not equally belong to all the sections of the 
State, some having gained more, some less, 
during that period; while several among them, 
instead of gaining, have sustained consider- 
able loss in the number of their inhabitants, 
eospocmtyiy 

e State encourages immigration by offering 
such advantages to people abroad as to induce 
them permanently to settle upon her soil. 
The framers of the new constitution inserted 
a provision in it, creating the office of “‘Com- 
missioner of Immigration” He is the head 
of a “Bureau of Immigration,” designed to 
‘make known the merits of the State in re- 
gard to climate and the productions of her 


' soil.” 


On the meeting of the General Assembly on 
January 4, 1870, the commissioner submitted 
his annual report. He makes the following 
statement: ‘ The eastern portion of East Flori- 
da is inferior to the western part of the same 
section, and the whole of East Florida, as a 
whole, is inferior to Middle and Western Flori- 
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da. And, were equal facilities of access given, 
there can be no doubt that the superiority of 
the central and western sections of the State 
for the raising of all the staple crops, and for 
all ordinary farming, would have attracted a 
much larger share of immigration.” It is well 
known that the middle and western portions 
of Florida have some of the finest lands for 
agricultural purposes, and, withal, a climate 
unsurpassed for delightfulness and salubrity. 

The following are the returns of the census 
of 1870 by counties: 


COUNTIES. 1870, 1860, 
AIAOHIA csseiseccdinedec'ss ed 17,328 8,282 
BakOt-c500dxs0ds iS Abacos. 1,335 pene 
Bradford. so. cits don Pha dacee 8,671 

Brevard ...,.... PAR AR ANY 1,216 ° 246 
CBIROUMRS Ae yinclcas dee cesses ce 998 1,446 
GOB F a ida Vere ave ards Senses 098 1,914 
OColambia...66i ei ceseds cckee 7,335 4,646 
aah cep bclcsas Gbreh oboe’ 85 83 
BOREMAN ia ale bin: bs bk omiddind 11,921 5,074 
DRCRTADIA isa) ca acnosacs ce ces 7,825 5,768 
SPA pa cs 90 cn Cemevnes va’ 1,256 1,904 
Spaaden Ped eh tects cette ans 9,802 9,360 
MERICON Ss 5 cc ole c 8 8's 0 ae’ 5,749 4,154 
MOMANIS ss 6 i555. 250% o's cd 2,938 1,200 
Hillsborough ..........-+... 8,215 2,981 
Be ee ee 1,572 1,386 
Jackson. P Gace tant 9,528 10,209 
GONOERMID cis 0 deo csatnscteczes 13,398 9,876 
VRMVOtte cog eccccesecsss cece 1,783 2,068 
is s 0 kbp bos ta dtiee te oebes 15,233 12,343 
UF seVisetdscevcewsstcsd 2,017 1,781 
TA DGUHy cies cded o. 685 Sea ceis 1,050 1,457 
Madison... 11,121 4779 
DALOO. vyre knees kins ess isa 1,981 854 
MERION 65's bibs cbastdetrevccd 10,804 8.609 
WRMOO SS, as cen ate ake dee dase 5,657 2,913 
NBGGR iv oy oo hae cc Eue be oto os 4,247 8,644 
New RiveP.....scivecccecess cas 3,820 
Orange... 2,195 987 
BONES. cates s crite tite dx ave 55's 8,169 eat 
Putnam., 8,821 2,712 
SONGS TOGRs ocscctncecaraces 3,312 5,480 
SE POURS SS, <a3 ccaicetcasces 2.618 8,038 
Suwanee. 8,556 2,303 
SUMptoe: 5. sche ckvedwiwes 2.952 1,549 
1 ye Ae Sa 1,443 1,384 
Volusigy. 215 4-5. i. vest’ 1,723 1,158 
Es SS eee 2,506 2,839 
SUMMON cece SOTt apietehes tae ec 8,041 8,037 
Washington................ 2,302 2,154 
Motels: is lavedss 199,995 | 140,424 

The aggregate amount of the bonded and 


floating debt of the State, on January 1, 1870, 
was scarcely one million dollars, which sum 
includes all claims acquired against her before 
and since the late war, for principal and inter- 
est up to that date. Concerning the outstand- 
ing liabilities of Florida, and her various re- 
sources to meet them, besides some other 
matters, more or less directly relating to her 
finances, it seems proper to subjoin the fol- 
lowing statement which Governor Reed, in 
the spring of 1870, caused to be published: 
New Yorx, March 28, 1870. 
1, 1870, the State of Florida had an 
outstandi: onded and floating debt of but $708,- 
711.12. This includes the bonded debt prior to the 
war, the interest on the debt during and since the 
war, the expenses of two Constitutional Conven- 
tions held since the surrender, and all unpaid claims 
am the government. Of this amount the Indian 
rust Fund at Washington holds $205,860, and the re- 
mainder is held principally within the State. In addi- 
tion to this, there is due from the general fund, to the 
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School, Seminary, and Internal Improvernent Funds 
of the State, $303,045.08 for moneys absorbed during 
the rebellion and since. We will suppose all this 
debt funded in 7 per cent. bonds, and we have— 


Due to State Creditors............0..0-- ese» $708,711 12 
Due State Trust Funds..............e0.000. 803,045 08 

Po tal iris Sstivas <x votdaon Seana betas $1,011,756 20 
The interest on this debt would be.......... $70,822 23 


The new constitution requires that an annual tax 
sufficient to defray the current expenses of the govy- 
ernment, and pay the interest upon the public debt, 
shall be levied. Before, the assessed value of prop- 
erty, including slaves, was, according to my recol- 
lection, about $110,000,000. Under the old law the 
property-owner valued his own property, and after 
the war the people generally returned their real es- 
tate at less than a quarter of its value, and hundreds 
of thousands of acres of lands held by foreigners and 
non-residents were not returned at all, so that the 
aggregate valuation was only about $25,000,000. Un- 
der the new constitution and laws, all the property 
is required to be assessed by sworn assessors, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Senate, and not subject 
to the eaprice of unwilling tax-payers. 

Under a proper assessment, such as will now be 
made, it is safe to place the valuation at $50,000,000, 
The law specifies that one-half of one per cent. shall 
be levied as a State tax. This iY hey d $250,000, in 
addition to the revenue from ‘specific taxes for polls, 
licenses, etc., which will amount to from $30,000 to 
$50,000 more, This will afford ample revenue, with- 
out any increase of the rate of taxation, to defray the 
current expenses of the government, pay the annual 
interest, and allow a liberal amount to the sinking 
fund for the ultimate parapet of the State debt. 

I have shown that the immediate resources of the 
State are suflicient to meet all its obligations. In ad- 
dition to this, we have 400 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, which, under existing laws, pay no tax; 1,000 
miles of telegraph paying no revenue; oyster-beds 
and fisheries along 1,000 miles of coast, and equal to 
the best in the world, yielding no State revenue ; for- 
eign corporations doing business in the State, insur- 
ance Sy ty steamship companies, etc., pay no 
tribute. hen these and other resources, now latent, 
are brought into requisition, as in other States, the 
State can carry ten times her present public debt 
without additional burden to the people in the rate 
of taxation. About $150,000 of our floating debt is 
receivable for public lands, of which the State has 
about eleven millions of acres already, and when the 
public surveys are completed will be entitled under 
existing laws to receive over five millions more. In 
addition to this, the State of Florida has a valid un- 
liquidated claim against the Federal Government for 
expenditures in the Seminole War of $100,000 or 
$200,000. 

The railroad policy is the same as that of the States 
of Georgia and Alabama. To complete her system 
as projected, it will require about 400 miles more of 
road, and the Legislature, at its late session, author- 
ized, by a nearly unanimous vote, the loaning the 
State credit in aid of the railroad companies to the 
amount variously of $8,000, $14,000, and $16,000 per 
mile, to be issued as the works are completed, in sec- 
tions of 20 miles, upon securing the State by first- 
mortgage liens conditional upon the pane’ by the 
company of principal and interest. Inno case is aid 
promised in advance of the work, and the falsehoods 


which have-been so widely circulated, of loose legis-: 


lation and lavish issue of bonds, have no further 
basis than the malice and vindictive hatred of disap- 
eit corruptionists, who have in vain sought to 
asten themselves upon the financial and railroad 
systems of Florida for Upon of personal aggrans 
dizement at the expense of the State. Having failed 
to rule, they seek now to ruin the credit of the State. 
Under the new system of government, Florida is 
entering a career of prosperity hitherto unknown in 
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her history. Her slave population, as freemen and 
citizens, are worth fourfold more to the State in en- 
hancing its wealth and sce rh than as slaves. 
Immigration and capital from the North are-rapidly 
developing the resources of the eastern portion of 
the State, while the opening of the railroad to Pen- 
sacola from the North is commanding for that beau- 
tiful city unparalleled prosperity. No State in the 
South has less obstacles to overcome than Florida, 
and there is no substantial reason why her bonds 
should not be as valuable as those of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. I am sir, with high respect, 
your obedient servant, 
HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 


A peculiar feature of the financial system of 
Florida seems to be, that the medium most 
used in making payments by the State, as well 
as by the people of all classes and for all pur- 
poses, consists in Treasury certificates, or scrip 
of various descriptions valued at seventy-five 
cents, or less, on the dollar, This circulating 
medium is made an object of speculation itself, 
in which, as in all other transactions wherein 
it is employed, the loss generally falls more or 
less heavily on him who sells the serip, or buys 
any thing else with it. In an official docu- 
ment, dated June 10, 1870, the Governor ayers: 
“The State is now paying on all, save the sala- 
ries fixed by law, at least twenty-five per cent. 
more than would be required if money were 
realized, and the Treasury replenished.” An- 
other circulating medium in Florida is “rail- 
road money.” 

During the regular session of the Legisla- 
ture, which commenced on January 4th, and 
closed on February 19th, a bill was introduced, 
and, notwithstanding opposition, passed both 
Houses, providing for the emission of State 
scrip bearing interest, and divided into a great- 
er variety of denominations than that then eur- 
rent. Under the circumstances, people looked 
upon the measure with favor as an improye- 
ment, regarding the division of the scrip into 
divers sums as more convenient to the holders 
for use, and the accruing interest as some com- 
pensation for the loss on the principal. But, 
the bill not having been regularly enrolled, 
the act was deprived of its practical operation. 
The non-enrolment was attributed to the 
agency of such members as were opposed to 
the measure. 

Other bills relating to the State’s finances 
were passed at that session, but were not, for 
various reasons, carried into effect. One of 
them was the Tax Bill, the amendments to 
which the Legislature failed to pass, whereas 
the benefit that should have been derived from 
the bill depended on its amendments, 

Among the acts of that session having refer- 
ence to works of internal improvement may 
be mentioned the bill in behalf of the “Su- 
wanee and Inland Railroad Company,” and 
that ‘relating to certain privileges to be grant- 
ed to the Florida Railroad,” giving it State aid 
by indorsement of its bonds at the rate of 
$16,000 per mile. These two measnres passed, 
not without great opposition, especially the 
latter, on the ground that the words of the 
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bill seemed to warrant a doubt whether the 
nt was limited to the line mentioned in the 
title, or extended to all other roads of which 
company might become possessed. 
A bill of a mixed character was passed at 
Pe sine session, which seems wort of no- 
for its apparent irregularity, its title being 
“To enable indigent persons to obtain credit, 
to secure the lender.” 

A large share of the attention of the Legis- 
lature was bestowed upon the mode of treating 
judicial cases. The result was the passage of 
‘4 bill entitled “ An act to simplify and abridge 
the practice, pleadings, and proceedings of the 
courts of the State.” This “Oode of Practice” 
was published, and went into effect on the Ist 

ay of July. 

__ Of all matters of a public character on which 
the Legislature acted during the session, the 
impeachment of the Governor was regarded 
and followed with the most intense interest by 
the members of that body, as well as by the 
press and people at large. Not long after the 
opening of the session, charges of malfeasance 
and appropriation of public moneys to person- 
al use having been preferred against Mr. Reed 
before the' Assembly, with a view to his im- 
peachment, that body took cognizance of the 
matter, and appointed a special committee of 
five “to investigate the official conduct of his 
Excellency, Harrison Reed, Governor of Flor- 
ida.” The investigation lasted for about two 
weeks, during which time the committee in- 
spected official books and private documents 
bearing on the charges under inquiry; exam- 
ined the officers of various State departments 
and other witnesses; heard also Mr. Reed, 
whom they required to give his explanations. 
On the 4th of February they submitted a re- 
ort, signed by four among them, embody- 
the evidence adduced to substantiate the 
charges, together with their own remarks, and 
concluding by recommending the passage of 
the following resolution: “Resolved by the 
Assembly, That Harrison Reed, Governor of 
Florida, be impeached of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, malfeasance and incompetency in 
office.” On the same day, the fifth member of 
the committee presented to the Assembly a sep- 
arate report, signed by himself alone, in which 
he reviews the evidence produced, shows its 
insufficiency to warrant an impeachment, and 
concludes with recommending the adoption of 

the following preamble and resolution : 

By resolution of this House, grave ch 
of ecomartiner, malfeasance, and Sriminality, were 
‘formally preferred against Harrison Reed, Governor 
of Florida, a committee of this House was duly com- 
missioned to make investigation, and report in regard 
to the evidence upon which such charges were made; 
an. 


Whereas, After full examination of the evidence 
adduced and due consideration given to the explana- 
tions of Governor Reed, said committee have report- 
ed, that while there was evidence of irregular and 
indisereet. action on the part of Governor Reed, 
which rf be considered reprehensible, and not de- 
serving of approval, yet that, taking into consider- 
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ation the circumstances under which such action 
occurred, and the many difficulties encountered, no 
proof is found of any corrupt or criminal intention 
on the part of Governor that warrants impeach- 
ment; therefore, be it 

Stesolved, That in view of the charges made, the 
evidence presented, and the explanations offered, and 
in consideration of attending circumstances, no suffi- 
cient evidence appears to warrant the impeachment 
of Harrison Governor of Florida, 


Both of these reports were received and read, 
and a motion ‘‘to refer them to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole” was then adopted. The de- 
liberations upon this matter lasted until eleven 
o’clock at night. Motions were successively 
made and carried, and acted upon, whereby 
the proceedings of the special committee of in- 
vestigation, together with the written and oral 
evidence produced before them, were read. 
The majority and minority reports were also 
read to the Assembly a second time, when a 
long and most animated debate ensued, in 
which the members of the investigating com- 
mittee took a prominent part. The subject 
under consideration having finally been put to 
the vote, the Assembly refused to adopt the 
majority report—yeas 21, nays 29. The adop- 
tion of the minority report was moved, upon 
which the vote was—yeas 27, nays 22. The 
minority report was adopted. 

As the originators and most prominent sup- 
porters of his impeachment were Republicans, 
members of the State government included, 
many of that party deplored these proceedings 
as foreboding no good for it. They held a 
caucus at Tallahassee, on February 5th, the 
object of which was to make an “ effort to 
harmonize Republicans, and to concentrate 
Republican effort.” All the speakers, who 
were numerous, urged the attainment of that 
object. Several members of the legislative 
body, well known to have been prominent 
among the impeachers, were also present, and 
addressed the meeting: “ They owledged 
that they had misunderstood the wish of the 
party. * * * They had been fairly, thoroughly 
whipped, * * * Accepting the result both as a 
finality and as directory of the wishes of the 
Republican party,” they pledged themselves 
“to sustain the administration of Harrison 
Reed, codperating with other Republicans in 
obtaining necessary and proper legislation.” 

By a message dated January 24, 1870, Mr. 
Reed notified the Senate that, on that day, he 
had appointed Edmund OC. Weeks Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State, “ to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court,” which message was referred to a 
select committee. The vacancy here alluded 
to had occurred several months before, in this 
wise: William H. Gleason was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Florida, at the same time 
when Reed was elected Governor; but in a 
suit subsequently instituted, it having been 
shown to the satisfaction of the court that at 
the time when the people were voting for him 


he was ineligible according to the law of the 
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State, the Supreme Court awarded a judgment 
of ouster against him, declaring him ‘not to 
have been properly elected, and not to be Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State.”. He brought 
the matter before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and still continued to preside 
over the Senate, signing as Lieutenant-Governor 
the acts passed by that body. 

On the 16th of February, 1870, a resolution 
was offered to the Assembly by one of its mem- 
bers, ‘‘that James T. Maybee, Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the Sixth Judicial Cirenit, be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
malfeasance and incompetency in office.” The 
resolution was adopted, and a select committee 
of five appointed to inquire into his official 
conduct, ‘* with power-to send for persons and 
papers, and take testimony under oath.” A 
lengthy report, signed by three of the com- 
mittee, was presented to the Assembly on the 
17th, concluding with offering and recom- 
mending the passage of a resolution to impeach 
the judge. Together with this report, they 
laid before that body the written and oral evi- 
dence produced during the inquiry, and sub- 
mitted also the draft of five articles of impeach- 
ment, wherein Mr, Maybee is substantially 
charged with arbitrary and vindictive use of 
his judicial power in fining and punishing cer- 
tain persons; with arbitrarily removing, or 
unduly requesting the clerk of the court to 
remove, from the list of jurors, certain indi- 
viduals, though competent and willing to serve, 
and put others designated by him in their place ; 
also, with causing the cost of divers articles, 
purchased for his private use, to be charged to 
the State as expenses made for the court—all 
which was read. On February 18th the reso- 
lution to impeach, and the five articles of im- 
peachment offered by the committee, were 
adopted, by a vote of 24 to 38. On the same 
day, a committee from the Assembly appeared 
before the Senate and formally impeached 
Judge Maybee; and at a later hour another 
committee presented to that body the articles 
of impeachment. The Senate entertained the 
case, and adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of Florida 
will organize itself into a court of impeachment at its 
next regular session, for the trial of the case of im- 
Semen: this day presented by a committee of the 

ouse of Representatives * *; and that a committee 
of this Senate be appointed to inform the House of 
Representatives of the action of this Senate. 


The Legislature adjourned on the 19th of 
February, leaving urgent financial measures 
incomplete. It was said they had “ failed to 
pass the necessary amendments to the Tax Bill 
so as to provide for its practical working ;” be- 
sides that, the passage of the interest-bearing 
Scrip Bill, which was not enrolled, had pro- 
duced the effect of depreciating the scrip in 
circulation, “to a nominal.sum of twenty 
cents.” On this account, and because the va- 
lidity of the acts passed by the Senate, and 


signed by William H. Gleason as Lieutenant- 
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Governor, was regarded to be at least exceed- 
ingly doubtful, Governor Reed issued a proc- 
lamation on May 14th, reassembling the Legis- 
lature for the 23d of that month. They met, 
and their sitting continued eleven days, the 
first four of which they spent in organizing. 
The Senate began with refusing to allow Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Weeks to preside. He called 
the Senate to order at its first meeting, and 
caused the proclamation of the Governor con- 
vening the Legislature to be read by the Sec- 
retary; but, as he ordered the call of. the roll, 
one of the Senators moved to adjourn, declared 
the motion carried, and left the chamber, fol- 
lowed by many others, among them the Sec- 
retary. The Senators who had remained were 
less than a quorum. On the second day, Mr. 
Weeks found the chair occupied by one of the 
Senators, and seated himse 
President, when a motion was offered ‘‘ That 
the Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed to arrest 
Edmund 0. Weeks and keep him under arrest 
until released by the Senate.” Two colored 
Senators having remonstrated against this as 
indecent, a substitute was proposed and adopt- 
ed, “That the Senate do not recognize the 


appointment of Edmund ©, Weeks as Lieuten- 


ant-Goyernor, and, consequently, his right to 
preside over this body.” Mr. Weeks retired. 

On May 26th, a joint committee of the two 
Houses informed the Governor that they were 
organized, and were ready to receive any com- 
munication which he would transmit to them, 
His message was then handed in and read, He 
enumerates several bills passed at the preceding 
session, ‘‘ which were deemed necessary to tlie 
appreciation of the State credit, and the sale 
of her bonds;” but adds: 


The first and most important of these measures 
was lost by non-enrolment before the hour of ad- 
journment ; the second was defeated by the strategy 
which a factious minority frequently find effective 
during the last hours of a session; the third came to 
me properly attested by the officers of both Houses, 
was approved, and became a law so far as all the 
forms are concerned ; and this formed the only avail- 
able resource from which to realize funds to redeem 
the pongs then forfeited, and to be forfeited within 
ten days. 

With this single reliance, I proceeded to execute 
the trust confided to me to save the State. credit from 
further disaster. I filed a copy of the law with the 
Secretary of the Interior, with a request for immediate 
action, and proceeded to New York and negotiated 
a din ditioni sale of the scrip for a sum sufficient to 
enable me to redeem 816 of the 416 bonds under 
hypothecation. This would have enabled me to de- 
posit $100,000 in bonds in the Agricultural College 
fund, and given me 216 bonds ee which to raise 
money to redeem the other $100,000 under hypothe- 
cation, and to secure means to provide for the exi- 
gencies created by the Legislature. f P 

On my return to Washington, to. realize the scrip, 
I was advised that allegations of fraud and forgery 
had been filed in the department by an officer of my 
Cabinet, then in attendance there, and that in conse- 

uence the Secretary of the Interior declined to issue 
the scrip to which the State was entitled. - 


Concerning the bill last referred to by the 
Governor, an informality, or “breach of for- 
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mality in parliamentary usage,” had occurred, 
sufficient to deprive the act of its legal foree. 
ng this extraordinary session, the matter 
s investi by a committee of the Senate 
ppc or that purpose. The result may 
be briefly stated as follows: On February 17, 
70, a bill, entitled “An Act in relation to 
he Agricultural Land Scrip,” passed both the 
Senate—by a vote of yeas 14, nays none—and 
16 Assembly—by a vote of yeas 25, nays 2. 
his bill was not signed, not even enrolled 
fterward, it being yet in the hands of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. A bill contain- 
ig the same subject-matter, entitled “An Act 
authorize the Governor to ask for and re- 
gaye the Agricultural Land Scrip from the 
ted States,” was enrolled and signed by the 
proper officers of the two Houses as well as by 
the Governor, and then filed at the office of 
the Secretary of State. No bill under such a 
title had ever passed either House of the Legis- 
lature; so that the bill passed was not en- 
rolled nor signed, and the bill enrolled and 
signed was not passed. The Governor based 
his action on the latter bill, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction informed the 
Secretary of the Interior at Washington how 
matters stood. 

In his message dated March 3, 1870, the 
Governor touches on other matters of public 
interest, recommending additional legislation 
in regard to a school-tax, as the law author- 
izing it had been repealed, and great confusion 
ensued therefrom. He uges “the change from 
a military government to a civil government 
in control of the penitentiary,” and recom- 
mends “ the passage of a law prohibiting any 
further issue or indorsement of bonds for in- 
ternal improvement,” limiting the grant of 
State aid “to lines of railroad from the Atlan- 
tic ports of Florida, west to Pensacola, and 
south to Tampa, Charlotte Harbor, and Key 
West, * * * which,” he says, “ will give us all 
necessary facilities for the rapid and profitable 
development of the State, without regard to 
our financial character, and without burden to 
the people.” His chief object, however, is to 
free the State from her financial embarrassment 
and to redeem her credit. 

During this short session the most impor- 
_ tant act passed was the Funding Bill, entitled 
*An Act relating to the Finances of the 
State,” intending apparently to execute the 
plan suggested by the Governor in his mes- 
sage. The bill authorized the issue of six per 
cent. State bonds of various denomination 
dated July 1, 1870, oe at the capital o 
the State, at the office of the Treasurer, the 
principal within thirty years after date, the 
interest semi-annually, both in gold; the 
amount of the bonds to cover “the entire in- 
debtedness of the State of every kind and char- 
acter, whether bonded debt or otherwise, up 
to and including the first day of July, a. v. 
1870,” according to an exhibit which the 
Comptroller of the State was enjoined to make. 
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This act was vetoed by the Governor. The 
bill having reached him after the Legislature 
had adjourned, he embodied the veto in a 
communication dated June 10, 1870, addressed 
to the Secretary of State, with instruction to 
lay it before the Legislature at the next regular 
session. His disapproval rests on several rea- 
sons, all concurring to show that, far from 
remedying the evils which the State is labor- 
ing under, the bill, if its provisons were al- 
lowed to take effect, would work injuriously to 
the State. He characterizes the act as follows: 
“This bill is of most extraordinary character, 
and such as it seems to me could not, under 
existing circumstances, have passed an intelli- 
gent deliberative body, with an understanding 
of its provisions, and a full appreciation of its 
effects. * * * The principle of the bill is ob- 
viously at war with the purpose and intentions 
of the Legislature in proves for funding the 
public debt, and reaching a cash basis.” 

A Republican State Convention assembled at 
Gainesville on the 17th of August, to nominate 
a member of Congress, and a Lieutenat-Gov- 
ernor of the State, to be candidates at the elec- 
tion on November 8th. The nomination for 
Congress was given to Josiah T.-Walle, a col- 
ored Senator in the State Legislature. For 
Lieutenant-Governor 8. T. Day was nominat- 
ed, who is not a native of Florida. The fol- 
lowing platform was prepared by the Execnu- 
tive Committee, and announced under the sig- 
nature of its chairman as follows: ~ 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Florida © 
hereby reaffirms those sacred principles of equal jus- 
tice for all men, regardless of race or color, upon 
which the Repmlioen party was founded, for which 
it has labored, and by which it must stand or fall ; 
that it is opposed to all class distinctions, and to all 
class legislation; that it recognizes, in its fullest 
sense, the brotherhood of man, and aims to secure 
for all men equality before the law, and an equal 
opportunity for the quiet and unquestioned enjoy- 


mens, of all the rights, privileges, and honors of citi- 
zenship. 
Resovoed, That the children of the people are the 


wards of the State, and therefore the most liberal 
provision for their education must be made ; the com- 
mon-school system of the State dy so success- 
fully inaugurated, must be perfected and enforced, 
and the school-tax, required by the constitution and 
laws, must be promptly collected and faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpose, and to that purpose alone. + 

Resolved, That retrenchment and economy should 
be rigidly practised in every department of the 
government; that every State and county officer 
should be held to a strict personal accountability for 
the faithful performance of his duties, and for the 
safety and proper application of the public property 
and public moneys intrusted to his care; that oflicers 
and representatives, appointed or elected, should be 
honest, intelligent, and competent men; that the 
taxes should be made as light as the reasonable ex- 

enses of the State will permit, and that they should 
Lair $y and faithfully collected ; and, in all re- 
spects, that the State government should be adminis- 
tered honestly and uprightly, and with a sole regard 
to the interests of the people. 

Resolved, That the proper development of the al- 
most inexhaustible resources of this State, the settle- 
ment of its now wild and unproductive lands, and 
the increase of its producing and tax-paying popula- 
tion, require a large and immediate immigration ; 
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that the most liberal policy should be adopted by the 
State to secure this immigration, and that all indus- 
trious and intelligent settlers, who will come to Flor- 
ida from other sections of the Union, or from foreign 
lands, will receive a hearty welcome as present co- 
laborers and future fellow-citizens. 

Resolved, That the policy heretofore adopted by 
this State, of encouraging and assisting the internal 
improvements of the State, is wise and just; and, in 
order to secure the speedy completion of our present 
railroad and canal system, and the construction of 
new roads and canals wherever these will contribute 
to develop the State, and to bring in business and 
population, a helping hand should be extended by 
oy State, by a judicious but liberal policy of State 
a 


Resolved, That peace and good order must be main- 
tained throughout the State; the civil and criminal 
laws must ie firmly and impartially administered ; 
criminals and law-breakers must be promptly pun- 
ished, and life and property must receive certain si 
tection; and, if, inany section of this State, any class 
of citizens are not secure in their persons and prop- 
erty, and in the enjoyment of their civil and political 
rights, and if the civil officers, with the means 
placed at their disposal by the civil law, are not able 
to afford to them reasonable protection, the adminis- 
tration should now any measures which may be ne- 
cessary to secure this protection, and, in so poinids it 
will receive the countenance and support of the Re- 
publican gee 

“Resolved, That the Republican party of Florida sin- 
cerely sympathizes with the cause of freedom in Cu- 
_ ba; extends to her struggling patriots her heart-felt 
wishes for their early triumph over the tyranny of 
Spain, and the speedy establishment of a Cuban re- 
public, and pledges itself to use all legitimate means 
to encourage and assist them. 

Resolved, That the Republican pay of Florida is 
in perfect accord with the national Republican party ; 
that it indorses the present national administration, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and the 
acts to enforce the same; and that it indorses the 
State administration in its efforts to execute the laws, 
and to secure for Florida the benefits of a republican 
government. 

Resolved, That no confidence can be placed in the 
political professions of those who have opposed the 
enfranchisement of the colored man, and the subse- 
quent legislation of the Republican party to make his 
rights secure, yielding only an enforce niescence 
when further resistance became useless, and who are 
still arrayed, under the name of ‘* Conservatives” 
and ‘* Reformers,” in’ hostility to the Republican 


arty. 
; ‘Resolved, That success is a duty, and the Republi- 
ean party of Florida will do its duty in the coming 
elections. 

The Democratic, styled also ‘‘the Reform 
Conservative,” party of Florida, assembled in 
State Convention at Tallahassee on August 
81st, “for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for Lieutenant-Governor and Congress- 
men, and taking into consideration the general 
unterests of the State, in view of the present 
deplorable condition of public affairs.” Wil- 
liam D. Bloxham “ was unanimously nominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor,” and 8, L. Niblack 
was nominated for Congress. 

The following is the platform approved by 
the convention: 

The Conservative party of the State of Florida in 
convention assembled, having for its object a reform 
of the present corrupt and extravagant administra- 
tion of the State government, by placing in power 
capable and honest men, at the approaching fall 
election, and confidently relying for success upon 
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the honesty, intelligence, and patriotism of the peo- 
le, without regard to the dead issues and political 
ifferences of the past, pledges itself: 

1. To an honest and economical administration of 
the State government, in all its departments, hold- 
ing those who handle the people’s money to the 
strictest accountability for its proper use and appli- 
cation. 

2. To low taxes, requiring only what may be neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the State government 
administered on an economical basis, 

8. To apeew all monopolies, plundering rings, 
and swindling schemes, by which, under the sanc- 
tion of legislative enactment, a few individuals are 
benefited and enriched while the whole people are 
robbed, 

4. To provide for the faithful collection of the 
‘* constitutional school-tax,” and to oppose the di- 
version or application of moneys or funds, raised or 
created for the education of the children of the State, 
to any purposes other than those for which they are 
created. eb 
- 5. To the equality of all before the law, the pro- 
tection of every citizen in the enjoyment of all his 
rights and privileges, without discrimination or dif- 
ference, and to discountenance and oppose all viola- 
tions of law as subversive of the peace and welfare 
of society. ‘s 

6. To encourage immigration, assuring to all who 
shall cast their fortunes with us a cordial weleome 
social appreciation according to personal worth, full 
protection in the enjoyment and expression of their 
opinions, security in their persons and homes, and a 
friendly and just participation with us in all the 
honors and benefits of our State-government. 

7. To favor the adoption.of the constitutional 
amendments to come before the next Legislature for 
its action. ' 

8. To favor as liberal a system of internal im- 
provements as the resources of the State may safely 
warrant. ; 

9. To advocate the removal of all political disa- 
bilities. 

10. To favor the giving of homesteads, out of such 
of the public domain of the State of Florida as she 
can dispose of for this purpose, to actual settlers. 

The moral and material prosperity of Florida de- 
pending upon the establishment of unity, harmony, 
and mutual confidence among all classes of her citi- 
zens, and the Conservative party being the onl 
party which proclaims the correct basis for su 
union, we enter the contest with every assurance of 
victory. 

On November 8th the Republican candi- 
dates were elected. Although this result was 
generally known as soon as the election was 
over, its official notice was deferred till the 
end of December. The law prescribes that 
the State Board of Canvassers, composed of 
the Secretary of State, Comptroller, and the 
Attorney-General, or any two of them, shall 
meet at the office of the Secretary of State “on 
the first Tuesday next to the fourth Monday 
in November next after any general election, 
or sooner, if the returns shall have been re- 
ceived from the several counties; and proceed 
to canvass the returns of such. election, and 
determine who shall have been elected, by the 
highest number of votes, to any office, as 
shown by said returns.” In obedience to this 
law, those officers met on November 29, 1870, 
and began their work. On the 30th, an in- 
junction, issued by the Judge of the Second 
Judicial Cireuit of Florida, on the complaint 
filed by William D. Bloxham, was served on 
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the canvassers, “enjoining and restraining 
them from concluding the canvass, and declar- 
ing the result of the election returns now be- 
fore them for Lieutenant-Governor, member 
of i and members of the Senate and 
J for the State of Florida, until the 
x order of the court.” 

The canvass of the election returns, with 
1¢ result of the election in each county, was 
= age Board on December 27, 1870, 
“published. The whole vote cast (except 
1ine counties, the returns from which were 
not canvassed, on account, it was said, “of 
ng informalities and non-compliance with 
le law”) was 24,278, as follows: for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and member of Congress, Repub- 
liean, 12,446 and 12,489; Democratic, 11,832 
and 11,810, respectively; the Republican ma- 
setae for either candidate was little above 

. In both Houses of the State Legislatar 

also, the Republicans were elected by sm 
majorities; in the Assembly, Republicans 23, 
Democrats 20; in the Senate, Republicans 11, 
Democrats 10. In the Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Twenty-fourth Districts no Senators were 
elected, the returns from the counties which 
eompose those districts having been in- 

formal. 

Intimidation to voters during the election, 
and fraud to change the vote after the elec- 
tion, were openly charged by each of the two 
parties against the other. 

The defeated Democratic candidate for the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor refused to ac- 
quiesce in the result as officially declared. 
On January 10, 1871, the first day of the 
January term of the Supreme Court, he ap- 
peared before the court and filed a petition 
for mandamus to issue against the members of 
the Board of OCanvassers, requiring them, or 
any two of them, to canvass and count the re- 
turns on file of the recent election for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, particularly the returns from 
the nine counties not canvassed, and to de- 
termine who was elected by the highest num- 
ber of votes to the said office; also to declare 
that the said William D, Bloxham was elected 
to the said office. The court ordered an alter- 
native writ of mandamus to issue, returnable 
on the 16th, commanding the Board to “ com- 
ply with the petition, or show eause why they 
should not do so.” 

On the other hand, Edmund ©. Weeks, who: 
at the time of the November election filled 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor by appoint- 
ment from Governor Reed since January 24th, 
did not recognize the legality and, conse- 
quently, the validity of the said election, so 
far as that office was concerned, at all. On 
January 12, 1871, therefore, “the Attorney- 
General of the State filed an information in 
the nature of a guo warranto upon the relation 
of Edmund ©. Weeks from which it appears: 
that Mr. Weeks claims to be the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State by virtue of a commission 
from Governor Reed. It further appears that 
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Samuel T. Day is recognized by the Senate as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and is exercising the 
duties of the said office; wherefore E. CO. 
Weeks “wx that due process of law issue 
against 5. T. Day, to show by what authority 
he claims the office aforesaid. The writ was 
issued by the clerk of the court as a matter 
be! right, returnable on the 16th of January, 

The bonded debt of the State for principal 
and interest on January 1, 1871, was $1,012,- 
872.48. The Comptroller states that, with re- 
gard to the bonds hypothecated in New York, 
he has given the amount approximatively. 
There are, besides, $276,325.28 of Comptroller’s 
warrants and Treasurer’s certificates outstand- 


ite avers the State’s credit and the value of . 
her scrip to be now lower than they were at 
the end of 1869. The want of money in the 
Treasury has subjected the State to enormous 
loss in meeting her current expenses, chiefly 
those made to support public institutions. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, dated 
also on January 2, 1871, shows that the re- 
ceipts of the State during the year 1870 were 
$230,764.44; and the expenditures $208,587.- 
67; leaving a balance on hand of $22,176.77. 
In these sums of receipts and expenditures are 
included $33,713.88, and $66,890.96 of Treas- 
ury certificates issued and redeemed, respec- 
tively. 

The Comptroller, in his recent report, re- 
peatedly takes notice that the financial con- 
dition of the State is now worse than it was a 
year ago, when it was not good. The Gov- 
ernor avers that this is attributable chiefly to 
the agency of the Comptroller himself. 

He affirms, however, that Florida has abun- 
dant resources, which, if properly managed, 
will place the State in such a position, with re- 
gard to its finances, as to rank with the most 
prosperous States of the Union. In order 
to realize this end, he urges a just and equal 
valuation of the property of the State, amount- 
ing, he says, to fifty millions, at least; and 
specifies for the action of the Legislature eleven 
measures. Among these are “the levying an 
annual tax uniformly upon all the property of 
the State sufficient to meet the current ex- 
penses of the government and pay the interest 
upon the State debt; a tax upon railroad, tele- 
graph, and express companies; a law requir- 
ing foreign corporations doing business in the 
State to deposit with the State’s Treasurer 
bonds of this State to the amount of $30,000 
each, as a guarantee of good faith, and protec- 
tion against frauds.” 

Charitable institutions for the unfortunate 
who must depend on the State for being taken 
care of, or educated to some useful art adapted 
to their condition, seem to be wanting in Flori- 
da as yet. 

Acts of violence against the lives of citizens, 
and oe defiance to the law, appear to have 
prevailed in some sections of the State, so as 
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to disturb the public tranquillity. The Goy- 


ernor having been repeatedly applied to and 
solicited to call out the militia, deemed it pru- 
dent to forbear doing so; but on August 12, 
1870, he issued a proclamation, in which he 
appealed to all good citizens, saying that the 
responsibility and odium of such a state of 
things rested upon the people themselves, who 
seemed by their inaction to countenance the 
offenders. He warned them that, if the out- 
rages complained of were again perpetrated, 
unless the residents in the respective localities 
effectually codperated with him in upholding 
the authority of the law, by aiding the civil 
officers in the exercise of their duty to bring 
the offenders to justice, he should be com- 
pelled to “ask aid of the power whose arm he 
feared was then alone strong enough for pro- 
tection.” 

Concerning public instruction, no report for 
the year 1870 has been submitted to the Legis- 
lature, the superintendent haying died in Sep- 
tember last. In his report for 1869, dated 
January 8, 1870, he said that the State system 
of popular education had been successfully in- 
augurated, and that free schools were gaining 
in favor with the people. It seems, however, 


that a great part of the machinery has remained 


inoperative. 

FRANCE, At the close of the year 1870, 
France was, in consequence of the German- 
French War, in a ‘greatly-disorganized condi- 
tion, On the 4th of September the republic had 
been proclaimed, and a provisional government, 
called ‘‘ Gouvernement provisoire de la défense 
nationale,” had its seat partly in Paris, partly in 
Bordeaux. The Government consisted of Gen- 
eral Trochu, President, and commanding gen- 
eral at Paris; Jules Fayre, Vice-President ; 
Jules Ferry, Secretary; O. Arago, Orémieux, 
Gambetta, Garnier Pagés, Glais Bizoin, Pelle- 
tan, Picard, Rochefort, J. Simon. The ministry, 
appointed on September 4th, was composed as 
follows: Jules Fayre, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Gambetta, Mimister of the Interior; Gen- 
eral Leflé, Minister of War; Fourichon, Minis- 
ter of Marine; Crémieux, Minister of Justice ; 
Picard, Minister of Finances; Simon, Minister 
of Public Worship and Instruction; Dorian, 
Minister of Public Works; Magnin, Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Previous to the year 1868 the land forces at 
the disposal of the French Government consist- 
ed of the troops of the regular army alone, from 

. the ranks of which the contingents required in 
time of war were exclusively furnished. The 
main object, therefore, of the reorganization of 
the army, was the formation of a militia or 
garde mobile for garrison duty and for home 
service, in order that the entire regular army 
might become available for war purposes. The 
land forces in 1870, according to the new mili- 
tary law, were composed of the regular ac- 
tive army ; the reserve; and the National Garde 
Mobile. Every able-bodied male inhabitant is 
liable to serve in the regular army (some excep- 
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tions are specified by law), but may furnish a 
substitute. For service in the National Garde 
Mobile substitutes are accepted in very rare in- 
stances. The number of recruits to be drafted 
is fixed by a special law for each separate year; 
in 1868 and 1869 the contingent amounted to 
100,000 men per annum; while in 1870 it was 
reduced to 90,000 men. Thenumber of young 
men who annually attain the age at which 
they become liable to military duty amounts 
to about 320,000, of whom about one-half, ‘or 
160,000, are generally able bodied and fit for 
service. Of these 160,000 men, 100,000 are 


usually taken for active service, while the re- . 


maining 60,000 are consigned to the National 
Guard. The following deductions must yet be 
made from the above contingent of 100,000: 
1. 9,000 men for the marine; 2. 15,000 men 
who have either previously volunteered or are 
exempt by law; 3. 20,000 who furnish substi- 
tutes, and are thus exempt from service in the 
regular army, but haye to enter the ranks of 
the National Garde Mobile. Thus, of the 
above 100,000 men, only 56,000 remain ayail- 
able for the regular army. They are again 
divided into two classes, of which the. first, 
numbering 48,000 men, have to do continuous 
service during five years, and are then con- 
signed to the reserve for the ensuing four 
years. The second class, comprising 13,000 
men, are drilled during one month every year 
for the first five years, but.can be. called into 
the ranks at any time during that period in 
case ofemergency. During the remaining four 
years of their term they form part of the 
reserve. 

The National Garde Mobile is intended for 
the defense of fortresses, of the coasts and 
frontiers, and for the maintenance of order in 
the interior. Its nominal strength is officially 
computed at 550,000 men, but it has not, so far, 
exceeded 850,000 men actually available for 
service, The regular French army at the be- 
ginning of the year was divided into seven army 
corps, each of which was under the command 
of a marshal of France, The principal divis- 
ions of the army were: the Imperial Guard, 
and the troops of the line. The former con- 
sisted of 16,000 infantry, somewhat more 
than 8,000 cavalry, and 2,500 artillery, with 
72 guns. The infantry of the line consisted 
of 100 regiments of 2,000 rank and file, 
or 200,000 men; to these must be added three 
regiments of Zouaves, with 6,000 men; four 
regiments of African tirailleurs or Turcos, 
with 9,000 men; twenty battalions of chas- 
seurs, with 14,000 men; one regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, with 8,000 men; and three 
battalions of African light infantry, with 1,000 
men; or, in all, 233,000 men. The cavalry 
of the line comprised ten regiments of heavy 
cavalry or cuirassiers, with 6,000 men; twelve 
regiments of dragoons and four regiments of 
lancers, together 12,000 men; and twenty 
regiments of light cavalry, of which twelve 
regiments were chasseurs and eight regiments 
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; napere Weniine 12,000 men. To these must be 
. added regiments of Ohasseurs d’ Afrique, 


men, and three regiments of Spahis, 

-men, making a total of cavalry of the 

of 35,556 men. The field artillery of the 

consisted of 34,000 men, who, with the 

of engineers and the army train, would 

a total strength of the French field army 
of 343,556. men, namely : 


, 255,000 men, divided into 374 battalions, 

88,556 ** Me 252 squadrons, 
26,500 * = 164 batteries, 984 guns. 

7,500 ~ 6 battalions, 


“hs * The budget for the support of the army, 
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during 1870, amounted to about $65,000,000, 


gold, 

At the head of the marine force (in 1870) were 
two admirals, O, Rigault de Genouilly (Janu- 
ary, 1864); F. T. Trehouart (February, 1869) ; 
and sixteen active vice-admirals. Minister 
of the United States in France, E. B. Wash- 
burne, appointed May 23, 1869. Area of 
France, 209,428 square miles; population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1866, 88,067,064. 
The Governor-General of Algeria has since 
handed in an official report to the Conseil Supé- 
rieur del’ Algerie (January 1, 1870), from which 
the following has been condensed : 


CIVIL DISTRICT. Square Miles. [Total Population. French, Other Europeans. Jews. Mohammedans. 
BREE Sosa eee RY 1,839 204,711 54,965 41,222 10,946 97,578 
MMMM AMUSO Si ccs cewsaguacke oie 1,348 136,475 83,376 34,999 14,336 53,764 
‘Constantine..............s0000- 2,077 137,156 33,288 21,692 7,835 74,851 

Total in Algeria......... |) 4,764 478,342 121,629 97,913 23,117 | 225,608 


The following territorial changes also took 
lace during the year 1870: After the occupa- 
ion of the northeastern part of France by the 

German armies, the Prussian Government took 
charge of the administration of the conquered 
territory of Alsace and Lorraine, and created 
the ‘General Governments of Alsace and Lor- 
raine,” the former of which has an area of 
5,823 square miles, and a population of 1,638,- 
546; the latter of 6,700 square miles with 
1,081,904 inhabitants. A small portion of the 
department of Landes, situated at the mouth 
of the river Adour, and of an area of 1,235 
acres, has been transferred to the arrondisse- 
ment Bayonne in the department of Basses- 
Pyrénées. The area of the former depart- 
ment has thus been changed to 3,593 square 
miles, with a population of 306,653; that of the 
latter to 2,944 square miles, with 435,526 in- 
habitants. The islands of Toulas and Ber- 
-géres have been transferred from the depart- 
ment of Loire-Inférieure to the department of 
Maine-et-Loire; so that the former now has an 
area of 2,794 square miles, with 598,500 inhab- 
itants; the latter of 2,806 square miles, with 
532,423 inhabitants. The population of the 
larger cities, according to the census of 1866, 
was as follows: 


Paris. . 1,825,274 | Orleans,...........0. 49,100 
SAPO as oss no ccensse 823,954 BANCON .......0000 46.961 
reeilles.......... 300,131} Le Mang:........... 45,230 
Bordeaux.......... 194,241 Maes whiadea edule da 41,564 
IE case 0m eos ark 154,749 | Grenoble. ........... 40,484 
Toulouse.......... 126,936 | Boulogne............ 40,251 
bis lai ented 111,956 on... . 39,193 
BOUNOD 25> cae <<< 100,671 | Tourcoing........... $8,262 
St. Etienne ....... 96,620 | Clermont............ 87,690 
Strasbourg......... 84,167 Plott’) 35:1. sekktes 87,655 
Breasts. niga vps 9,847 | Cherbourg,.........4 37,215 
ION: 5 95.45 «'s canes 77,126 | Avignon, .......s.000 36,407 
EEVECL Sve cas asseae 74,900 | Troyes............5. 35,678 
Rheims............ .734 | Dunkerke........... 33,083 
MOBS odes ep eaivens 60,240 | St. Quentin.......... 82,690 
Muhlhonse......... 58,778 | Poitiers............. 31,034 
Montpellier........ 55,606 | Roubaix ............ 65,091 
Metz..2.. 64,817 | Amiens ...........4 61,063 
Angefs...... Basa 54,791 | Versailles........... 44,021 
Limoges,.......... 58,022 | Tours ..........003 42,450 
os cha cenlandy on pote) Rochefort rr} 
ancy. oP OFC SO RC ee , 0 Bonne secrereee : 
Rennes.......+0s-: Brat | ame 


The expenditures on the state debt, accord- 
ing to the budget for 1870, were estimated as 
follows: 


Interest, | Capital. 
1. ConsoLipaTeD Desr: Franca, Franes, 
Rents at 4% per cent....... 87,452.525| 832,278,240 
> Srl es neaitin Gateak 446,096 11,152,400 
x 3 tae ty EE 826,026,213) 10,867,540,433 
"IVORMA v's ania Ph ovo Cag asre Po 363,924,834| 11,710,971,173 
2. Non-ConsoLipaTeD DEBT: 
Floating Debt............+. 24,000,000. 922,746,900 
DOCUINON 5ciig'csepeesos terse 8,700,000 ,000, 
Abolition of the Sound dues 248,882; ...... 
Annual payment to Spain 
for the adjstinent of the 
boundary-line of the Py- 
TOUCH TELS es edi a 20,000} =... eee 
Ol b wsGiercnte eros ewan a 82,968,832} 1,212,746,900 
8. ANNUITIES: 
Of old origin... ..........- 282,681)  ...... 
For the ry co of veterans. 5,800,000} =... 
Civil and Military Pensions} 87,224,500}  ...... 
Old dotations to the Mont 
GG MUA is ae etauk eee se 311,500} sti... . 
lata ess i ticks Spiked howe rnlse : eee 
Gfand total. ............ 490,462,297! 12,928,718,073 


The interest payable on the above consoli- 
dated debt may be distributed among the sevy- 
‘eral administrations of France as follows: 


On debts incurred up to April 1, 1814......... 63,363,748 

On debts created through the invasion of the 
AT AG Tis TSW «shin 6p 504s nthineed Seeds wad ant 101,203,000 
277,983 


On Abe created during the reign of Lonis a 
53,923,496 
On debts created during the Second Empire.., 133,156,612 
Total a8 aAbOVe, ....6....ceew eee cere 363,924,834 
The total state debt, as will be seen by ref- 
erence to the preceding table, comprised a 
capital of 12,928,718,073 francs on January 1, 
1870; to this must be added a war loan of 
750,000,000 francs, authorized by decree of 
the Empress Eugenie, as Regent of the empire, 
of August 21, 1870.. It was stipulated that the 
cost of this financial operation, including the 


discount on anticipated payments, should not 
exceed 245,000,000 francs. The loan was ac- 
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cordingly offered at the rate of 60 francs 60 the issue of dons to an extent which cannot, 
centimes, and the whole sum was immediately as yet, be even approximately estimated. 
subscribed for. Until the end of October the | At the outbreak of the war, an act for the 
provisional government had not contracted for budget of 1871 had not been passed. The 
any loan in the proper sense of the word, estimated budget for 1870 was as follows (1 
while the floating debt has been increased by franc = 19 cents): 


Ordinary. Extraordinary. 
I, EXPENDITURES. eames - alae 
1. Interest on the consolidated public debt..... 2... cle esse ee cece stn cee nccecees 868,924,884 | aceasees 
2. Interest on the non-consolidated public debt... 2... eke. e ee cee eee ce eee eee B2,968,882 THe ieksrksds 
Se FUONH sis ». tains cael Sea ensizeh s oaksrtar icy wtvekine feeb MEENA ss Ales 5 Aa kaa a nein hone 98,568,681 -|- ..<f0005 
4, Imperial HOMSCNO Gi ica gen rk css vache vonsitacresh > Sieh iavtnssenretasmenaes sony 26,500,000 | ° | bssctese 
5. Senate and Corps Législatt; i De. eas Ruse cceccevecternces ess : T£,682,020 = fee sesdsces 
6. Allowance on dotation for the Legion of Honor....... fe sAveae peanetae geese T1278, 780° | ove ege es 
Total public debt and dotations Se ee 
Y.. MIDIBISY Of tata an cence selnae step es eas pal 0-04. 90.n¢ bynes « Sd hALAGS oo.ne sah hieeeeaO0 |” Llc) meataeaaee 
8. Ministry of Justice and Public Worship,...........0sceecceswecesecccesescee| | 88,843,025 | crcvcvne 
(a). for the administration of Justice. ‘ 5 
(6). for Public Worship.............. gs ' 100,000 
9. Ministry Of the INteriok. i506 secs Vc os sc.cvesubns cease cedineee 13,633,000 
Special  Bodget. resis kell obind5's sa/oeee.ne as nga Ta ss <i8 4.05] fer SSSR 008 Oc ire ae eee 
10. Ministry of External Amaire; oy ....6issdeass ve ciececisvecicees ao bioiiolguiesbs S5 23,161,200. | ve oot 
11, SAINTE OL BIDGNCO, coe ce acemaressiise caste sts Fee 82 c's ea's buied- om sisctemeed ss 18,433,610 4,825,000 
_ Special Budget... .......scecsie cee sesscecsvcecccccccehlogsgetwesens oe 105,235,790 ore fo thes 
12, Ministryiof Public Instrachlonss:fateccssmies sae oaine'enele » + seinepacns onepleinls bi 24,283,321 1,946,195 
PPOCIAL BUCH so mcgecioncedeacpare ss arccesesgsstcasMbogdhtme mm rent t 10,846,000 |  —.nevseees s : 
13. Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works.............0.6...45- 97,500,653 53,951,850 | 1 
_, , Special Budget... .......0+s.++0e+e. Lene VP SIE Dae b.ne 0 oanigie’ dervianesiveine ve 4,669,900 | sees ee, | 
14, Ministry of the Imperial Household and Fine Arts.............eeeeeeenceeee 12,151,600 4,960,000 
Potal Givi \Pervices, .22s2aessudsnvcewdae. seseveceve+oaayis »-| 810,844,785 85,016,045 . 
15, Ministry of War...............6+ 873,001,182 2,975,000 ° a 
16. General Government of Algeria 14,616,000 24,915,766 
Special Budget........ bs 19B.220° | asec ents 
175 Ministty of Marine 5 Fie A AR a, ORE csiteeenateiee Mas ens 162,845,022 10,500,000 
Total Military Services ccc vus.s cmensca0 hens o ob sey pat bpemieedie 550,462,204 88,390,766 
Expenditures for collection of taxes and sundries,..........+eeseseeseeceeeewecs RBG IAL 712 is ewe v toe 
Allowances and reimbursements. ..........ccsvsccavccecvecsccceceeee wsseccucas 12,216,000 | wwe eee 
Grand total of the General Budget,.........0cesceccenscsscesscecveus 1,650,882,'748 123,406,811 
Grand total of the Special Budget,................senecseccsseeseace 280,298,910 fi.  eaveriacs 
: II. REVENUE. 
PFTPOCL I OSOB oo wie R6 S's 5 Fo.0.04 pide nine ae Resies Aside Ui ne 69s 5 RAMs gt Bp ohne tthe 832,821,800 
PLOPIBM DULY. sctecs'e ie <Gege sceces sBecs cas adsiicitee crake Cvesau dh aaie da Sind 862,795,000 
% aera Dut. ile 195 aoe hein apbad tee capes sido ae ony By eerie : 
. Import and Export Duty.... ee as 
Stax on Sugar..........c20s 111,808; : 
6 Pax Gn Balter A Rae Rats Ke 81,840, 
. Taxes on Wines, Beer, and Liquors................ 4g 243,433,000 
8. Divers indirect Taxes sc <ysco0as¢a0e.0c dae ereees ses ye 41,585,000 
9. Revenue from Monopolies and State Institutions... oe 899,990,020 nae aigiaa ge 
10. Revenue from State Domains.........2.. see. ee eee ee eee betas 55,401, BI aie 
Sum total of Ordinary Revenue.t........... cece scecccecccees 1,788,467,393 |e eee was 
SPECIAL BUDGET. 
DIPSET TASB, oan cm dnb nbs.abe Shek Pee ab cla ss alee can owe g's tes REDE TRE Ce RTT cant 233,789,470 Paikais sae 
Various is oe aes iad eM POLE WB CO MED Sie alate Ulsldis o¥leselntadlelcre's 46,509,440 | © Jules. 
DOR. <a uiei ashes ah abies ti take ahah sin ive Veet RGwebiela si0:ve'e 280,208,010 f°}. ous corp wanveiadale 
EXTRAORDINARY BUDGET. - 
Warnindemnity by: Cochin Ohings:.,£5 wes sericycis< bres epics seuhsanccs se chases ha ASO80,000)) [ts 1525 eee 
PLOCOMUE ECON F OLOBUS 0001654 cooks ses cccess suse ep sin eapa tes beemtibve dale kadess bs 8,900,000) |" th ecwces 
Interest due on Austrian debt (Mont de Milan).......... 0... cece cece ee ee eee cence 250,000 01°) aera 
Instalment from the Société Alg6rienne.......... cee cece ee cece rene eeeeeeeesees 16,666,666 sana 
Balance of the loan of 450,000,000 francs................seecsecseecccecsseceeecs 15,860,000. |. segencee 
WOES ASIST SIL PISCE io on oc ce Wd bile oe Gelpele cba sea ots MED Iu siameee 87,256,666 
Surplus of Revenne of: the Ordinary, Budget << 0... 0i<0043 8s eecsmmnpee cpedaded sali -.. 5. wbriegese 87,584,645 
Total of the Extraordinary Budget..............cecceecesvece! | weececes 124,841,311 
REOAPITULATION. : ‘| 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
; | srenders0s | 1,650,888.748 ; 
Spotlal BRAGS LES socom Locke ence cte is dedectnne cerca ean,..|:. < 290,.s0a ame ; 
Extraordinary Budget........ccccssenereceseteerees necbeere ve jaaledate eae 37,256,666 123,406,811 ; 
AT EW eer oad i Rae PRR Sat S12) 5 ey ape wanes Cone veveese|  2,006,022,969 2,054,588,469 
Surplus of Revenue for 1870........c.ceccececeeceeeeteteeeres 1,484,500 eae aoe 
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; ele ial commerce * of France was, in 
* «1868, as follows (value expressed in francs) : 


Imports, Exporte, 
573,000,000 872,000,000 

854,000,000 272,000, 
266,000,000 215,000,000 
* 28,000,000 88,000,000 
141,000,000 263,000,000 
827,000,000 171,000,000 
88,000,000 108,000,000 
225,000,000 72,000,000 
146,000,000 29,000,000 
40,000,000 30,000,000 
: 000,000 * 10,000,000 
d 47,000,000 * 8,000,000 
[= 2,282,000,000 2,088,000,000 
States........... 156,000,000 126,000,000 
j ish Colonies....... * 32,000,060 21,000,000 
ew Granada........... * 5,000,000 . 19,000,000 
(ON See 000,000 56,000,000 
ON See * 50,000,000 36,000,000 
ae tine Republic. 89,000,000 66,000,000 
OT Cee se See * 14,000,000 26,000,000 
Se Se * 44,000,000 20,000,000 
Total America.... 442,000,000 370,000,000 
British East Indies..... 106,000,000 * 9,000,000 
le ee 38,000,000 * 2,000,000 
ee Ee Pee Pe Pee 57,000,000 * 8,000,000 
Total Asia........ 201,000,000 19,000,000 
TUE ONE SORE Pre 71,000,000 117,000,000 

Other French Colonies..| * 102,000,000 500, 
Grand total....... 8,098,000,000 2,656,500,000 


The figures marked (*) are those officially 
reported for 1867, those for 1868 not being 
made available in detail.. There is, however, 
a report of the entire special commerce of 
1868, giving the imports at 3,303,700,000 
francs, and the exports at 2,'789,900,000 francs, 
which figures indicate an increase of imports 
in the respective countries, not specified in the 
report for 1868, of 205,700,000 frances, and an 
increase of exports of 133,400,000 francs, as 
compared with 1867. The entire increase of 
the imports of 1868 over those of 1867 amounts 
to 277,200,000 frances, while the entire exports 
fall short of those of 1867, 36,000,000 francs. 
The estimates of the special commerce of 1869 
are: Total imports, 3,174,200,000 frances; ex- 
ports, 8,097,400,000 francs. The movement 
of specie and precious metals during the years 
1868-"69 was as follows: 


1868. 1869. 
OCT COE rer 687,000,000 646,000,000 
OO eer 865,000,000 266,800,000 


_ On the 1st of January, 1870, the total length 
of railroads which were in operation was 10,- 
662 miles; besides, permission had been grant- 
ed for the construction of 4,023 miles. the 
railroads in operation there were 5,054 miles 
with double track. The length of telegraphic 
lines, in 1869, was 26,605 miles, length of wire 
72,815 miles; length of lines of electric sema- 


* By special commerce those imports are understood 
which are intended for Sonscniption in France, and the 


e of such articles and commodities as are produced 
expoue Pp 
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phores, in 1868, 895 miles; length of wire, 1,825 
miles; length of submarine cables, 359 miles. 
Number of telegraph-offices, in 1869, 2,625 ; 
number of home and international dispatches 
received and forwarded, in 1869, 4,213,183. 
The French blue-book for the administration 
of the interior contains the ae state- 
ment of the improvements introduced into the 
telegraph system during the year 1869: In 
France and Corsica 225 new telegraph-stations 
were opened; the improved apparatus of 
Meyer, which gives fac-similes of the dis- 
patches, was introduced on the Paris-Lyons 


. and Paris-Bordeaux lines. The rates for home 


dispatches were considerably reduced, while 
the completion of the Franco-American cable 
line caused a reduction, in the rate of a dis- 
patch from Paris to New York, frem 137 frances 
25 centimes to 37 francs 50 centimes. The 
receipts during the first nine months of the 
year exceeded the total receipts of the pre- 
vious year by more than one million francs. 
The ministerial crisis which had begun in 
December, 1869, ended on January 3d by the 
appointment of anew Cabinet, under the presi- 
dency of Emile Ollivier. The new ministry was, 
according to the Journal Officiel, composed as 
follows: Minister of Justice and Religion, 
Emile Ollivier; Foreign Affairs, Count Napo- 
leon Daru; Interior, Chevandier de Valdrome; 
Finances, Louis Joseph Buffet; War, General 
Edmund Lebeuf; Marine, Regault de Ge- 
nouilly; Public Instruction, Emile Alexis Le- 
gris; Public Works, Marquis de Talhouet; 
Agriculture and Commerce, Charles Louvet; 
Fine Arts, Maurice Richard; the Emperor’s 
Household, Count Vaillant; president of Coun- 
cil of State, Esquiron de Parieu. Only two 
of the members, the Ministers of War and 
Marine, had been members of the preceding 
ministry; all the others were new men. A 
novel feature in the composition was the sepa- 
ration of the ministry of Fine Arts from that 
of the Emperor’s household. The press of 
France, on the whole, showed itself favorable 
to the new ministry, which, it was expected, 
would unite the moderate wing of the Liberal 
opposition with the Government party for the 
support of the dynasty and the gradual intro- 
duction of some of the most urgent reforms. 
The organs of the radical party had, of course 
no confidence in the ministerial promises, and 
some ultra-conservative papers made their 
support of the new Cabinet dependent upon 
the condition that the policy “be not too 
bold.” Among the earliest steps of the new 
Cabinet, which were regarded as concessions 
to public opinion, was the abolition of the 
censorship of*foreign papers by an order of the 
Minister of the Interior, and, on the 5th of Jan- 
uary, the removal of Baron Haussmann, who, 
as prefect of the department of the Seine, was 
succeeded by Chevreau, and the appointment 
of Odillon Barrot as President of the Com- 
mittee of Decentralization. On the 15th of 
January, the new Prime Minister gave in the 
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Senate the following explanation of the policy 
of his Cabinet: 

For the last five or six years there has existed, in 
the country and in the fm itieal bodies which repre- 
sent it; a very great divergency of opinion as to 
whether the Emperor’s government was consistent 

with a régime more liberal than that of 1852, On the 
one hand, it was said, the Government cannot and 
should not abandon the institutions of that year; it 
cannot depart with impunity from its origin; which 
is the principle of authority. All preceding govern- 
ments fell because they had the weakness to make 
concessions when it would have been more wise and 
politic to resist; experience shows that all the gov- 
ernments which abandon themselves to those chi- 
merical fancies will meet the same fate. To that 
thesis it was Sy yee that the Imperial Government 
might and could accord a wide extension of political 
rights, because it had its. origin in a particular fact 
unknown to any other government, and which was 
universal suffrage. Moreover, acd shows that 
governments have never been saved by resistance ; 
their strength and welfare are always due to timely 
concessions. For twelve years we have always in 
our counsels to the Emperor’s government affirmed 
that it could and shoul nt the widest extension 
to the public liberties. That language was heard, 
and the sovereign, showing that rare example of a 
man who is sufficient for two tasks, after having ac- 
corded every thing to baer eo generously aban- 
doned himself to liberal principles, and instituted a 
constitutional. government.‘ That is why we are 
here. | We are the representatives of that idea, We 
were asked, at a moment not critical, but serious, to 
put it into practice by the union of the principle of 
authority with the most complete liberty. The task 
was difficult, we do not deny. The conflict continues, 
but the ‘character of it has been changed. | Libert, 
now exists, but a second combat has commenced. 
new party, composed of audacious men, earnest and 
respectable, have risen up to oppose that Empire 
founded on liberty. ‘* We do not accept you,”’ they 
say; ‘we will oppose you without mercy and with- 
out ceasing; you are a constitutional, parliamentary, 
and bourgeoise liberty ; we are the revolution, radical, 
indefatigable, and inflexible, and we open the con- 
flict.”’ e accept the challenge, and our mission, I 
say to our honor, will be not only to maintain the 
conflict, but to triumph. We will triumph while 
continuing with jealous care to represent faithfull 
the legitimate desires of public opinion. - We will 
triumph by employing, if necessary, resistance, but 
never reaction. 

The replies made by the Emperor to the 
usual New-Year compliments presented no 
points of importance. The President of the 
Corps Législatif was addressed. by the Emperor 
with the following words: 

The assurances of devotion which you address to 
me in the name of the Corps Législatif render me 
happy. Never was our good understanding more 
necessary. New circumstances have augmented 
your prerogatives without diminishing the authorit 

iven me Bape nation. - In sharing the responsi- 
‘bility with the great bodies of state I feel more con- 

fident of overcoming the difficulties in the future. 
When a traveller has gone a long journey and lays 
aside a portion of his burden, he is not weakened, 
but gains new strength to continue his march. 

- The strength of the new Cabinet was soon 

to be put to a severe test. A member of the 
imperial family, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, had 
sent to Henri Rochefort, the editor of the 
Marseillaise, a challenge, for a very violent at- 
tack upon him in the columns of that journal. 
In return, one of the writers of the Marseil- 
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laise, Grousset, sent a challenge to the prince 
through two of his friends, Victor Noir and 
M. de Fonvielle. Noir and Fonvielle went to 
the house of the prince at Auteuil, and, in con- 
sequence of an excited conversation which 
followed the presentation of the challenge, 
Noir, it is reported, gave Bonaparte a blow in 
the face. The prince, who has long been 
known to be a man of ungovernable temper, 
drew a revolver and inflicted upon Noir a 
wound which soon proved fatal. This act 
threw Paris into the wildest excitement. The 
leaders of the radical papers endeavored to 


. rouse the wrath of the masses, and, if possi- 


ble, to raise the standard of revolt. Roche- 
fort, in the Marseillaise, made a ferocious at- 
tack upon the Emperor, and called on Paris to 
rise and annihilate all the Bonapartes at once. 
An immense concourse of people attended the 
funeral of Noir, January 12th, at Neuilly; but 
the advice of Flourens, to traverse Paris with 
the coffin and to defy the Government, which 
had put the garrison of Paris, 80,000 strong, 
under arms, was not approved by Rochefort, 
and not adopted by the people. The ministers 
decided to bring Rochefort to immediate trial 
for his seditious conduct, and, as he was a 
member of the Corps Législatif, asked the lat- 
ter for permission to do so. The permission 
was given January 17th, by 226 against 34 
votes; and, on January 22d, Rochefort was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 8,000 francs. ‘The arrest, on February 
7th, of Rochefort, who refused to obey a notice 
served upon him, and surrender himself, led to 
revolutionary rioting in Paris, “which was, 
however, soon and easily suppressed. Of the 
persons arrested during the riots, those con- 
victed of carrying arms were condemned to 
three and four months’ imprisonment, and those 
convicted of uttering seditious cries to fifteen 
and thirty days’ imprisonment. Gustave Flou- 
rens was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and 100 frances fine, and M. Deveure, 
publisher of Za Marseillaise, to two months’ 
imprisonment and 500 francs fine for publish- 
ing false news. 

The Chamber of Accusation of the High 
Court of Justice, on February 18th, gave judg- 
ment in the case of Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
The judgment decided that Prince Pierre Bo- 
naparte be sent before the High Court on the 
double charge—1. Of mewrtre (homicide) on 
the person of Victor Noir, with the aggravat- 
ing circumstance that the crime was preceded, 
accompanied, or followed, by the second of- 
fence, viz.—2. An attempt to take the life of 
M. Ulric de Fonvielle. Those crimes are pro- 
vided for by article 804 of the Penal Code, 
worded as follows: 

Meurtre is punished ‘by death when it shall have 

receded, —— or followed any other crime ; 
also when it shall have had for its object to prepare, 
facilitate, or execute a misdemeanor, or to favor the 
flight or assure impunity of the authors or accom- 
plices of that offence. In all other cases the punish- 
ment shall be hard labor for life. 


*. 


—. e's 


unsettled by creating instability. 


udgment of the High Court of Justice for 
farch 21, 1870, at Tours. The court met at 
the appointed time, and the trial terminated 
in the acquittal of the prince from the charge 
of voluntary homicide. He was, however, sen- 
tenced to defray the expenses of the trial, and 
‘pay an indemnity of 25,000 francs. 

~ On March 22d the Emperor addressed to 
Prime-Minister Ollivier the following impor- 
‘tant letter, in which the ministry is requested 
big prepare a senatus-consultum, for dividing the 
legislative power between the two Chambers: 
I think it opportune, under present circumstances 
to adopt all reforms required by the constitutional 
Be cnsas of the empire, in order to put an end to 

immoderate desire for a change which prevails in 
certain minds, and also not to leave public opinion 


The first place I accord to those reforms which 
refer to the Constitution and the prerogatives of 
the Senate. The Constitution of 1852 had, above 
all things, to provide the Government with the 
means of establishing authority and order, but it re- 
mained to be perfected. But it was necessary that 
it should remain pier gree as long as the state of 
the country would not permit the establishment of 
public liberties on solid bases. At od geen time, 
when successive changes have gradually created a 
constitutional ty ime in harmony with the bases laid 
down in the “A iscite, it is important to replace, in 
the domain of law, all that more specially has refer- 
ence to the A hemor of legislative order, to im- 
press a definite character upon the latest reforms, to 
place the Constitution above all controversy, to call 
upon the Senate—that grand body which contains so 
many brilliant men—to lend to the new régime their 
most efficacious concurrence. 

T therefore request you to come to an understand- 
ing with your colleagues and lay before me the draft 
of a us-consultum which shall firmly fix the fun- 
damental dispositions derived from the plébiscite of 
1852, and which shall divide the legislative power 
between the two Chambers, and restore to the nation 
that portion of constituent power it had delegated to 
me. NAPOLEON. 


~ On March 28th, Ollivier laid before the Sen- 

ate the draft of the senatus-consultum, together 
with avery full exposé des motifs. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Sg are of special 
interest, as a review of the Napoleonic specu- 
lations on, and experiments in, constitutional 
government : ¢ 


The existence of a second Chamber is considered 
by Yong ere as an axiom of political science ;+and, 
by free nations, as a guarantee of social stability. 
The downfall of constitutions, monarchical or re- 
publican, which have refused to admit that neces- 
sity, is not less significant than the duration of those 
which have adapted themselves to it. The power- 
lessness of the Constitutions of the 8d September, 
1793, and of the 4th November, 1848, does not prove 
less than the energetic vitality of those of England 
or the United States. Who, indeed, could reason- 
ably deny that every thing should not be accorded to 
the force of impulsion, that, in nature as well as in 
science, an allowance should be made for the force 
of resistance, and that progress is only certain when 
it is the result of such a double action? Single as- 
semblies are, doubtless, not necessarily hostile to a 
conservative spirit; they have often served it with 
courage; sometimes, nevertheless, subject to the 
pressure of the people, ** whose nature is,” according 
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to the expression of Montesquieu, “ to act with pas- 
sien,” they have subordinated permanent interests 
to impulses of the moment. Therefore it is desirable 
that a second assembly, with more control over itself, 
and less subject to passing influences, should pre- 
vent, or at least moderaté, precipitate or unreflecting 
movements, 

A second Chamber, composed of all those men 
who have made themselves illustrious in a civil or a 
mili career, would be useful if it had no other 
effect than to accustom to habits of respect a saciety 
which has not always sufficiently remembered How 
much worship of the past renders a nation worthy of 
the good fortunes of the future. But, in a monarchy, 
a second Chamber has mot only a moral action ; it 
the natural intermediary between the hereditary and 
the elective powers; it foresees, apnea moderates 
shocks, and assures an additional protection to the 


d 
mene who is already covered by the ministerial 
responsibility: . 


nder the present pe rn two Chambers can- 
not be said to exist. The Senate and the Legislative 
Body move in two different spheres ; constitutional 
laws are reserved for the one, and ordinary measures 
for the other, so that there exist a constitutional as- 
sembly and a legislative one in juxtaposition, rather 
than two legislative chambers. 

The Emperor saw the inconveniences of that ré- 
gime, and already granted to the Senate certain 

icipation in the legislative power; in 1867 by the 
suspensive veto, and in 1869 by the absolute veto. 
But such a share is not sufficient. The efficacy of it 
is seen when the Legislative Assembly adopts meas- 
ures vainly oppener. y the ministers; the Senate may 
then come to the aid of the Government. 

But what would the Senate do if the Legislative 
Assembly systematically rejected the bills presented 
by the crown? Of what use would its veto be? What 
it would require in such a case is a right of approval, 
and how could it exercise such a prerogative with 
respect to laws not submitted toit? The situation 
would be very different if the Government could, as 
ap vicene, lay its propositions before either Assem- 


The right of choosing the members of the second 
Chamber is, in France, one of the attributes of the 
crown. The nation, in instituting the d ty, dele- 
gated to the sovereign that right as well as that of 
appointing the judges; immobility has in each case 
appeared a sufficient posse for the independence 
of the authority. The Councils-General have been 
erroneously compared with the American Legisla- 
tures. The former bodies, even when their powers 
shall have been extended by a law of decentraliza- 
tion, will only bear a very distant resemblance to the 
American Assemblies, which are in reality Parlia- 
ments. Besides, in the United States, the organiza- 
tion of the Senate, in all its parts, is only the conse- 
quence of the Federal régime. None of the elective 
systems proposed, down to this day, have appeared 
to us more satisfactory. They would weaken the 
Senate instead of strengthening it, and would reduce 
it to the state Of a pale imitation of the Legislative 
Body, Moreover, why in a great country of uni- 
versal suffrage abandon every thing to the chances 
of election? Why not reserve a means of rewarding 
eminent services, of grou together the illustrious 
men of the country, of utili their experience, 
and at the same time of introducing into public life, 
of forming, by study by discussion, and the conduct 
of affairs, distinguished men, who, havin neither 
the local influence nor the popular favor which assures 
electoral successes, would remain all their lives ex- 
¢luded, unemployed, and impatient, if power had not 
been given to the Emperor to remark them, to call 
them, and to place them in communication with the 
country? There, however, exists in the organization 
of the Senate a void which requires to be filled up. 
The Legislative Chamber restrains the sovereign b. 
the voting of supply and bills, and by the ministeria 
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responsibility ; it is itself restricted by the control 
of the Senate and by the right of dissolution pos- 
sessed by the Emperor. But the Senate is subject to 
no moderating power. Suppose that a conflict should 
arise between it and the other Chamber, or the sover- 
eign, as occurred in France with respect to the con- 
version of vente, or in England relative to electoral 
reform, there exists no means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty, and one alone of the powers might paralyze 
indefinitely the action of the two others, There was, 
consequently, a necessity to introduce into the Con- 
stitution a principle which should fill the place, with 
respect to the immovable Chamber, of the right of 
dissolution to which the temporary Assembly is ex- 
posed. With that view we propose to you to decide 
that the Emperor shall have the faculty of increasin 
the number of the Senators. Thus the influence o 
the nation may be exercised in a direct manner on a 
body which would escape all control if it remained 
‘firm. But the number of Senators shall never be 
allowed to exceed two-thirds of the Deputies, nor 
shall more than twenty be appointed annually. If, 
from a fear of being subject to the preponderance o 
- the Senate, its individuality were destroyed, such a 
pees would be going from one extreme to another; 
and, instead of improving the institution, would com- 
promise it. 

As soon as the Senate shall have been associated 
in the legislative power, it cannot be allowed to re- 
tain the exclusive rene of modifying the Constitu- 
tion ; for, instead of being a moderator, it would be- 
come a dominating authority. But to whom should 
that mission be confided? We think that there is 
cause to make a distinction between the different ar- 
ticles of the Constitution. Some are only a textual 
reproduction, or an intimate or necessary consequence 
of the dispositions of the plébiscite ; others are or- 
ganic rules of lesser importance. We propose to you 
to declare that these latter shall belong to the legis- 
lative power; that consequently the elective body, 
as well as the Senate and the Emperor, shall have 
the right of demanding a revisal of them, and that 
none of the modifications thus effected by one of the 
three powers shall be valid until after the vote or 
sanction of the two others. 

As to that part of the Constitution which repro- 
duces the Leia ypantd dispositions, or is closely con- 
nected with them, we have already made it the very 
substance of the constituent power; and, in order 
that the sharing should have an authentic and defi- 
nite character, we have summed up in an annex all 
the classes of the present Constitution, which, re- 
taining their primitive nature, will form that of the 
empire; all the rest will only have the value of a law. 
Thus restricted, the Constitution only contains that 
which is attached to the right of the rene and the 
organization of the public powers. Under such cir- 
cumstances we found that there would be no impro- 
priety in protecting it against too facile or too fre- 
quent changes; we have returned to the rigor of 
principles; we have restored the constituent power 
to the whole nation; the country only can hencefor- 
ward modify the fundamental pact, on the proposi- 
tion of the Emperor. The Constitution will not be 
unchangeable; but a plebiscitum alone will have the 
faculty of bringing it to perfection. A direct legisla- 

. tion by the people was claimed in former times by 
the democratic party. This Peerension, chimerical 
for ordinary laws, is well founded in respect of those 
of a constitutive character, referring only to a few 
simple points easy to be Gta he neces- 
sity of prosepding by way of plediscita does not render 
progress impossible, as the voting of one doesnot pre- 
sent greater difficulties than the summoning of a con- 
stituent assembly or a convention; the only effect is 
that of rendering longer and more serious the prepa- 
ration that will precede reforms. And all this is 
desirable. Constitutional controversies, too much 
prolonged, irritate, sow divisions, and form an obsta- 
cle to the daily task of governments. While people 
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are in altercation about the equilibrium of powers, 
they cannot study practical reforms, or deyote them- 
selves to the moral, intellectual, and material amelio- 
ration of the greatest number, the supreme object of 
all political science, } 

And, after all, where is the advantage of passing 
such a: multitude of laws? As Seeeph de Maistre 
said tem tA well about the government of our 
neighbors, ‘The true Constitution is that public 
spirit, admirable, unique, infallible, above all praise, 
which conducts, preserves, and saves every thing— 
what is written is nothing.”’ “ 

We can now take an account of what has happened 
since 1852, 

In principle, as we have already pointed ont, the 
constituent power, as being the very essence of soy- 
ereignty, resides in the whole nation. But, in reality, 
this faculty has rarely been exercised by the country 
itself. In ancient times it was delegated to a single 
individual, to a legislator, according to the expression 
of Rousseau. Since the Revolution of 1789 it has 
been confided to Assemblies, called Constituent, or 
Conventions ; in 1852 the people pronounced direct- 
ly, and fixed personally their own destinies. But the 
plebiscita only regulated the fundamental principles’ 
of the new Government. The task of drawing from 
them the practical conclusions, the necessary conse- 
quences, was intrusted by popular suffrage to the 
sovereign, assisted by a Senate composed of the most 
notable persons in the country. Thus, in 1851 andin 
1852, the yen did two things—it used directly one 
portion of the constituent power, and delegated the 
other to the Emperor. It returned plebiscita and au- 
thorized senatus-consulta. 

The limit within which the senatus-consultum was 
to operate was fixed by the terms and motives of the 
delegation agreed to. There would be no mistake 
about the matter. The public had just emerged from 
a revolution ; every man might have convinced him- 
self, by personal experience, of the danger of sud- 
den innovations, and of the risk incurred by violent 
transformations. Order was demanded before every 
thing else. But whether that old traditions had not 
been stifled in some hearts by present fears, or that 
the logical clear-sightedness which is the appanage of 
our race, surviving the impulses of a reaction, did 
not allow men to forget that a perpetual dictatorship 
would be the gravest and most humiliating of disor- 
ders ; thanks also to the eeeey of a prince, who, be- 
ing master of every thing, chose to command nothing, 
the people did not delegate their constituent power 
to be used against haga f ; on the contrary, they con- 
fided to the sovereign they had taken for their chief 
the mission of establishing freedom, but, wishing 
that liberty to be solidythey only asked for it to be 

rogressive ; and, being cured by events of the thirst 

or startlin, novelties, and the taste for absolute sys- 
tems, they left to the man of their choice the power 
of determining the hour when the development of 
each immunity would become opportune. 

Such was the compact concluded in 1851 and 1852 
between universal suffrage and the heir of the name 
of Napoleon. This treaty has been executed. Nu- 
merous senatus-consulia have been passed, and there 
is not one of them that has not consecrated a con- 

uest of some free institution. The preference was 

rst given to civil liberties; but, after 1860, political 
ones had their turn, and they have never since lost 
it. One need only recall to memory the days of 
January 19th and September 8th. From progress to 
progress, France has arrived, without any convulsion, 
and through a series of beneficial strugzles in which 
no parties were defeated, at the point of giving her- 
self a strong and free government, which, without 
weakening any of the essential mainsprings of au- 
thority, discourages no aye of improvement, and 
which, independent alike of those who seek to urge 
it onward and of those who strive to keep it back, 
secures the destinies of democracy by the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government. 
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The text of the senatus-consultum was as 
follows : j 

Anricte 1, The Senate shares the legislative pow- 
er with the Emperor and the Lower Chamber. It 
has the initiative of bills; nevertheless, every 
fins measure must first be voted by the other 


t 

_ Arr. 2. The number of Senators may be raised to 
es of that of the Deputies, without includ- 
ing who are members by right of high as- 
sembly. The Emperor cannot name more than twen- 


_ ty in each ag 

Arr. 3. The constituent power attributed to the 
‘Senate by articles 31 and 32 of the Constitution of 
January 14, 1852, ceases to exist. ‘ 

4. ‘The dispositions annexed to the present 

.-% which are comprised in the p/é- 

-biscites of December 14 and 21, 1851, and December 
21 and 22 — and which sprang from it, form the 
Constitution of’ the empire. 
' Ant. 5. The Constitution can only be modified by 
the people. 


OHAPTER Il.—OF THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY AND THE RE- 


GENCY. 

Il. The imperial dignity conferred on Napoleon 
IIL. by the plebiseite of November 21, 1852, is hered- 
itary in the direct and legitimate heirs of Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, from male to male, in the order 

- of primogeniture, and to the perpetual exclusion of 
women and their descendants. 

Ill. Napoleon III., if he has no male heir, can 
adopt the children and legitimate descendants in the 
male line of the brothers of Napoleon I, The adop- 
tion is interdicted to the successors of Napoleon iil, 
and their descendants. If, after the adoption, Napo- 

» leon IIL. should have any male heirs, the children so 

adopted cannot be called to succeed him until after 

his legitimate successors. Such act of adoption is 
interdicted to the successors of Napoleon III, and 
their heirs. 

IV. In default of a legitimate or adopted heir, are 
ealled to the throne Prince Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his direct heirs, natural and legitimate, from male to 
male by order of primogeniture, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of women and their descendants. 

V. In default of a lawful or adopted heir of Napo- 
leon III., and of th 
taking their rights from the preceding article, the 

le nominates the Emperor and regulates in his 
amily the -hereditary order from male to male, to 
the perpetual exclusion of females and their descend- 
ants. The draft sci 
eussed in the Senate and Legislative body on the 
proposition of the ministers formed into council of 
government. Up tothe moment when the election 
of the new Emperor is terminated, the affairs of the 
state are directed by the ministers in office, forming 

a council of government and deliberating by a ma- 

jority of votes. 

VI. The members of the family of Napoleon ITI. 
called eventually to the chance of inheriting, an 
their descendants of both sexes, form part of the 
imperial family. They cannot marry without the 
Emperor's authorization ; and their e without 
that permission entails the privation of all claim 
to the succession, both for the person belt the 
said union and for his descendants. Nevertheless, 
if there should not be any issue from such marriage, 
in case of a dissolution caused by decease, the prince 
who has contracted it recovers ight of succes- 
sion. The Emperor fixes the titles and conditions of 
the various other members of the family ; he has full 
authority over them, and regulates their duties and 


— oe statutes. 

. The regency of the empire is regulated by 
the senatus-consultum of July 17, 1856. However, in 
eases provided for by paragraph three of article five, 
the Legislative Body is convoked at the same time as 
the Senate. Inthe case foreseen in the paragraph 


e successors in the collateral line. 


of the plébiscite is successively dis- 
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which follows, the votes of the Legislative Body co- 
operate with those of the Senate in the election of 


regent, 

Vill, The members of the imperial family, called 
eventually to the succession, take the title o French 
princes. The eldest son of the Emperor takes the 
title of Prince Imperial. 

IX. The French princes are members of the Sen- 
ate and of the Council of State when they have at- 
tained the age of eighteen years completed ; but they 
cannot sit in them without the consent of the Em- 
peror, 


CHAPTER Ul.—¥ORM OF THE EMPEROR'S GOVERNMENT. 


X. The Emperor governs with the aid of the min- 
isters, the Senate, the Legislative Body, and the Coun- 
cil of State. 

XI. The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the Emperor, the Senate, and the Legislative 


Body. 

xii. The initiative of laws eg, Ply the Emper- 
or, the Senate, and the Legislative y. Neverthe- 
less, every bill imposing a tax must first be voted by 
the Lower Chamber. 


CHAPTER IV.—OF THE EMPEROR. 


XIII. The Emperor is responsible to the French 
people, to whom he has always a right to make an 


appeal, 

PRY. The Emperor is the chief of the state. He 
commands the land and sea forces, declares war, con- 
tracts treaties of peace, alliances, andcommerce, nomi- 
nates to all posts, and fixes the regulations and de- 
crees necessary for the execution of the laws. 

XV. Justice is administered in his name. 

XVI. He has the right to grant pardons and to ac- 
cord amnesties. 

XVII. He sanctions and promulgates the laws. 

XVII. The modifications to be hereafter made in 
the laws, customs tariffs, or postal charges by inter- 
national treaties, will only be obligatory after having 
been voted by the Chambers. 

XIX. The ministers depend ony, on the Emperor. 
(Reproduction of the plabuctte.) hey deliberate in 
senna’ with his Majesty presiding, and are respon- 
sible. 

XX. The ministers can be members either of the 
Senate or of the hogulsiixe Banks They. can enter 
either assembly when they please, and have a 
pelo to be heard, whenever they think proper to 
speak. 

PXXI. The ministers, Senators, Deputies, per- 
sons composing the Council of State, officers of the 
army and navy, judges and public functionaries are 
to take the following oath; ‘‘ I swear obedience tothe 
Constitution and fidelity to the Emperor.” 

XXII The senatus-consulta of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, and 23d of April, 1856, relative to the civil 
list, remain in force. In future, the allowance to 
the erown shail be fixed for the whole duration of 
the reign by the Legislature which meets after the 
Emperor’s accession, 


CHAPTER VI.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


XXVIII. The basis of election is the population. 

XXIX. The Deputies are returned by universal 
ee and are to be voted for ms ene et 

XXX. They will be chosen for a period which can- 
not be less thanthreeyears. - . 

XXXI. The Lower Chamber discusses and votes 
laws and taxes. 

XXXII. It chooses, at the commencement of each 
session, its president, vice-presidents, and secre- 


taries. 

XXXII. The Emperor convokes a ng eet pro- 
rogues, and dissolves the Chamber. In the latter case 
his Majesty is bound to summon a new one within 
six months, 

XXXIV. The sittings are public, but at the re- 
quest of five members they can be held in secret. 
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CHAPTER VII.—OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

XXXYV. The Council of State is charged, under 
the direction of the Emperor, to draw up the bills 
and regulations of the public administration, and to 
solve any difficulties that may arise in the conduct 
of affairs. 

XXXVI. It sustains, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, the discussion of bills in the Senate and Le- 
gislative ay ' 

XXXVI. The ministers hold rank in the Council 
of State, and have a right to sit there and vote. 

CHAPTER VIII.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


XXXVIIL. Petitions can be presented either to 
the Senate or to the Legislative Body. 


In April, two of the ministers, Buffet and 
Count Daru, who belonged to the party of the 
left centre, resigned, because the Government 
did not agree to their demand so to change 
the senatus-consultum as to allow an appeal 
to the plébiseite only in cases when the draft 
of the plébiscite shall have been agreed to by 
both Chambers. At the request of the Govern- 
ment, the Legislative Body adjourned until the 
Thursday following the vote on the plébdiscite. 
The Senate approved the draft of the senatus- 
consultum on April 20th. A few days later 
(April 23d), an imperial decree convoked the 
people for May 8th to vote on the following 
plébiscite: “The people approves the liberal 
reforms which the Emperor, with the assist- 
ance of the great bodies of state, has carried 
through in the Constitution of 1860, and adopts 
the senatus-consultum of April 20, 1870.” The 
Emperor, on the same day, issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 

PALACE or THE TurLERIEs, April 23, 1870. 


Frenoumen: The Constitution of 1852, drawn up 
in virtue of the powers which you conferred on me, 
and ratified by the eight millions of suffrages which 
reéstablished the empire, has given to France eighteen 


years of calm and prosperity which have not been _ 


without glory ; it has insured order, and left a way 
open for all possible ameliorations. Thus, the more 
that security has been consolidated, the larger has 
been the share given to liberty. 

But successive changes have altered the plebisci- 
tary bases, which could not be modified without an 
appeal to the nation. It becomes, therefore, indis- 
pensable that the new constitutional compact shall 
receive the approbation of the people, as did former- 
ly those of the republic and of the empire. At those 
two periods the opinion prevailed as I myself be- 
Heve ae day, that every thing done without you 
is illegal. 

The Constitution ofimperial and democratic France, 
reduced to a small aes of fundamental disposi- 
tions which cannot be changed without your assent, 
will have the advantage of rendering definitive the 
progress already accomplished, and of putting the 
‘principles of the Government beyond the reach of 
political fluctuations, The time too often lost in 
violent and sterile controversies may henceforward 
be more maeenlly employed in seeking out the means 
of promoning & e moral and material welfare of the 
greatest number, 

T address all of you who, on the 10th of December, 
1848, surmounted all obstacles to es me at your 
head; all who for twenty-two years have unceasingly 
enlarged my position by your suffrages, sustained 
me by your codéperation, and recompensed me b 
your affection. Give me now a fresh proof of confi- 
dence. In bringing to the urn an affirmative vote 
you will dissipate the menaces of the revolution, you 
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will establish order and liberty on a solid basis, and 
render more easy in the future the transmission of 
the crown to my son. ’ , 
You were almost unanimous eighteen years ago 
in conferring on me the most extended powers: bi 
as unanimous at present in agreeing to the transfor- 
mation of the imperial régime. eat nation can- 
not attain its full development without the support 
of institutions which guarantee at once both stab ity 
and progress. 
To the request which I address to you, to ratify 
the liberal reforms realized during the last ten years 
reply Yes. As to me, faithful to my origin, f shall 
inspire myself with your ideas, fortify myself by 
your resolves, and, trusting in Providence, will not 
cease to labor unremittingly for et erity and 
grandeur of France. ‘APOLEON. 


The plébiscite was opposed in the most de- 
cided manner by the democratic opposition. 
An “ Anti-Plebiscitary Address” was issued 
by the Democratic Committee in Paris, in 
which they say to the people: 

Will you, under the semblance of a parliamentary 
system, consolidate oe? government? If you 
wish to do so, vote ‘ Yes.” But, if you bear in mind 
the teaching of events, if you have not forgotten the 
eighteen years of oppression, of outrages to liberty, 


nor Mexico, nor Sadowa, nor the debt increased by « 
d : mill. 


five milliards, nor the budgets exceeding two mill- 
iards, nor the conscription, nor the heavy taxes, nor 
the enormous contingents—then yon cannot vote 
“Yes,”? For all these evils—the traces of which 
France will be unable for a long time to efface—are 
the result of two hes actiet taken eighteen years ago 
similar to that which is now submitted to you. For 
it is a signature in blank that is required from you, 
the alienation of your sovereignty, the infeudation 
of the popular right in: the hands of one man and 
one family, the confiscation of the imprescriptible 
right of future generations. In the name of the 
sovereignty of the people and of the national di nity, 
in the name of order and social peace, which can y 
be obtained through the conciliation of interests an 
classes in a system of free democracy, reject by your 
vote the new Constitution. Protest by a ra etd 
vote, by blank votes, or even by abstention ; all forms 
of protest will contribute to the advantage of liberty. 
For ourselves, we shall resolutely vote ‘* No,” and 
we counsel you also to vote ** No.’ . 


The document was signed by seventeen 
Deputies, namely, MM. Emanuel Arago, Ban- 
cel, Crémieux, Desseaux, Dorian, Esquiros, 
Jules Ferry, Gagneur, Gambetta, Garnier 
Pagés, Girault, Glais Bizoin, Grévy, Magnin, 
Ordinaire, E. Pelletan, and Simon. It was 
also signed by eight representatives of the 
Paris and provincial press. 

The interest of the people in the election 
was intense. The number of voters inscribed 
was over 10,400,000; the votes cast nearly 
9,000,000. The majority in favor of the Goy- 
ernment was overwhelming, 7,336,484 votes 
being cast for, and only 1,560,709 against the 
Government. The following is the official 
vote, as verified by the Corps Législatif on 
May 18th: 


YES. 
Eighty-nine departments..........+-.400++ ++-e- 7,016,227 
Army at home......... Sagas teicher nee oe o's 08 249,492 
NAGY =o osc eee dstnseesscpeut cesses 98,959 
Civilians ii Atdaremiers erick. vas cecoctee st atte. 10,791 
Army in Algeria. ... cece eee ete eee eee Qe hats od 86,165 
Total: sw.des Bir aswahibMNAGan dai thouiced s Lome 7,386,434 


NS 
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Byler b No. 
aoe Saild ks opicie sia «oR agiindidie 1,495,144 
at MNGWOES dutta te Weds ices agua ve cuekés 40,181 
DEMERS G ia nad do penaneacayhovtorccsscccsciess 5,874 
IEEE onde ncauas¢o00%cane ean hiue 13,481 
yt ihe PERRRGE RARER Tos avaseces us ea¥hine 6,029 
INS sds ciuiig's Gen on bce se blowvad ou joutsds 1,560,709 


" eet of the large cities voted, as on former 
occasions, against the Government. The fol- 
lowing list gives the vote of some of the vities 


which voted in the negative: 
“beat 
‘ ‘yy No. Yea. 
a 184,246 139,538 
A ee eee 85,769 © 22,204 
Poncanx. SaelCa nth haere hin’ ead ed 
Rea Tein sob 56 vos < , ‘ 
MEY] tance spas catares 10,185 6,463 
Bros AMaAGUIE tls onfaddlsm a siaas 8,793 8,495 
Dies Senens oh aos noe as «> 5,595 2,436 
7: — ster ssiesversete ness 4 cane 
SCyOMZOb. 05. solssscvecses J 
OS See 8,058 2,272 
EONOIONG.. oes cceccsceseuce 2,978 1,975 
Perpignan...............+++ 2,412 1,873 


Asaconsiderable number of soldiers in Paris 
had voted No, the Emperor addressed a letter 
to Marshal Oanrobert, in which he says: “ Such 
absurd and exaggerated rumors have been re- 

eated concerning the vote of the army in 

aris, that I am inclined to beg you to say to 
the generous officers and soldiers that my con- 
fidence in the army has never been shaken.”’ 

On May 21st the Emperor met the Legisla- 
tive Bodies in solemn assembly in the Salle 
@ Etat, and received from a deputation of the 
Co Législatif the result of the vote on the 
plediscitum. M. Schneider addressed the Em- 
penor on behalf of the Legislative Bodies. The 

a eror, in reply, made a speech, in which he 
said: 


Universal suffrage, the elements of which change 
unceasingly, nevertheless accomplishes its purpose 
always. It has for guides its traditions, the certainty 
of its instincts, the fidelity of its big sen an The 

iscitum had for its sole object the ratification by 
the people of constitutional reform. But, amid a con- 
flict of opinions, and in the struggle with its oppo- 


nents, its p se became greater. Let us not regret 
this, The adversaries of or institutions have made 


the question one between the empire and a revolu- 
tion. The nation has settled the question in favor 
of that system which guarantees order and liberty. 
To-day the empire is strong; but it will show its 
strength by its moderation. My government will 
execute the laws without partiality or weakness. It 
will not deviate from the line marked out for it. 
Respecting all the rights of its subjects, it will pro- 
tect. them and all their interests, without the 
thought of dissenting votes or hostile manwuvres. 
But it will also cause the national will to be respected, 
and will hold it above all controversy. Freed from 
the constitutional questions which have kept them 
apart, its best = will now have but one purpose 
—to rally round the constitution which the coun’ 
has sanctioned. Honest persons of all parties wi 
now unite to soften the asperities of partisan passion, 
to preserve social interests from the contagion of false 
doctrines, and to augment by all lawful means the 
grandeur and prosperity of France. We shall labor 
to diffuse instruction, to simplify administrative 
measures, to introduce into the code ameliorations in 
favor of the agricultural interest, and todevelop pub- 
lie works. We shall give our time to the reduction 
and best distribution of taxation. Such is our pro- 
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gramme, which, if realized, will increase the progress 
of civilization, 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the aid you have given 
me on this occasion, The votes, which ratify those 
of 1848, 1851, and 1852, reaffirm your powers, and give 
you, like me, new force to work for the nation. Now, 
more than ever, may we be fearless of the future; 


for who oppose the progressive march of the os Kyo 

which a aon poonls foonaed amid political troubles 

and which is thus fortified in an era of peace and 
erty 


A new modification of the ministry took 
place on May 15th, when the Duke de Gra- 
mont was appointed as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Mége, a deputy in the Corps Légis- 
latif, as Minister of Public Instruction, and M. 
Plichon, also a deputy in the Corps Législatif, 
as Minister of Public Works. The relations of 
France to foreign countries had, up to this 
time, been of the most amicable character. On 
June 20th the ministry, in reply to an inter- 
pellation of M. Mouy, who regarded the rail- 
road over St. Gothard as involving a danger 
for France on the part of Northern Germany, 
declared that the road was entirely harmless. 
On June 30th, during the discussion of the 
military contingent for 1871, M. Ollivier de- 
clared in the name of the Government that ‘the 
preservation of peace at no time had been more 
certain than just now.” But, only a few days 
after this declaration, the offer of the Spanish 
crown to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern pre- 
cipitated the country into a terrible war with 
the whole of Germany, in the course of which 
France was invaded by a powerful German 
army, the Emperor captured, his dynasty over- 
thrown, and a republic improyised. The prog- 
ress of this war, with which the history of 
France during the second half of the year is 
to a large extent indissolubly interwoven, will 
be treated in the special article on the German- 
Frenon War. 

FREEDMEN, REFUGEES, AND ABAN- 
DONED LANDS (Tue Bureav or). Presi- 
dent Lincoln having signed the Proclamation 
of ct ee January 1, 1863, a bill to es- 
tablish a Bureau of Emancipation was intro- 
duced into Congress, January 12th, but failed 
to pass. A new bill was presented, December 
14, 1863, and was passed in the House, March 
1, 1864, by 69 yeas to 67 nays. The Senate 
amended this bill by putting the Bureau under 
the charge of the Treasury; and, before any 
agreement of the two Houses, Congress ad- 
Pe desiog On the 2d of February, 1865, a new 

ill was agreed on in committee, which passed 
the House, but was rejected by the Senate. A 
conference was ordered; and March 3, 1865, a 
new bill was reported, passed by both Houses, 
and approved by President Lincoln on the same 
day. By the terms of this act, the Bureau was 
to continue “during the present war of rebel- 
lion, and for one year thereafter;” and to it 
were committed the supervision and manage- 
ment of all abandoned lands, and the control 
of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen 
from insurrectionary States, or from any district 
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of country within the territory embraced in the 
operations of the army. It was to be under the 
management of a commissioner to be appointed 
by the President, with a salary of $3,000, who 
was to be aided by ten clerks. The commis- 
sioner was to give bonds in $50,000, and his 
chief clerk in $10,000 more. The President 
was also authorized to appoint assistant com- 
missioners, not exceeding ten in number, for 
each of the States declared to be in insurrec- 
tion, each of whom was to give bonds in $20,- 
000, and was to receive a salary of $2,500. 
Military officers could be detailed and assigned 
to duty under this act without increase of pay 
or allowances. Asnomoney was appropriated, 
it was evidently intended that all the Bureau 
officers should be taken from the army. And 
the Secretary of War was empowered to direct 
such issues of provisions, clothing, and fuel, as 
he should deem needful for the immediate and 
temporary shelter and supply of destitute and 
suffering refugees and freedmen, with their 
wives and children. 

The act further provided that the commis- 
sioner should be authorized to set apart for the 
use of loyal refugees and freedmen such tracts 
of land within the insurrectionary States as 
should have been abandoned by the owners, or 
to which the United States should have ac- 
quired title ; and to every male citizen, whether 
refugee or freedman, forty acres of land were 
assigned; and the refugee or freedman was to 
be protected in the use and enjoyment of the 
land for three years at a rental of six per cen- 
tum on its taxable value. And at the end of 
three years the lands could be purchased by 
the occupant upon payment of its value, re- 
ceiving such title as the United States could 
convey. ; 

There is no mention of education in the act. 
It was intended for the support and protection 
of refugees and freedmen, and to insure them 
a home out of confiscated lands. 

On the 2d of June, President Johnson issued 
an order that all officers of the Treasury De- 
partment, all military officers, and all others in 
the service of the United States, should turn 
over to the officers of the Bureau all abandoned 
lands and property contemplated in the origi- 
nal act, now in their possession; they were 
also to turn over to them all funds collected 
by tax, or otherwise, for the benefit of refugees 
or freedmen, or arising from abandoned lands, 
or from property set apart for their use. 

A further bill, to continue the Bureau for 
two years after its passage, was enacted July 
16, 1866, passing both Houses by a two-thirds 
majority over a presidential veto. This bill 
greatly enlarged the scope of the Bureau, giv- 
ing the commissioner discretionary power over 
its funds, and extending ‘‘to all loyal refugees 
and freedmen, so far as the same shall be ne- 
cessary to enable them as speedily as prac- 
ticable to become self-supporting citizens of 
the United States, and to aid them in making 
the freedom conferred by proclamation of the 
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commander-in-chief, by emancipation under 
the laws of States, and by constitutional 
amendment, available to them, and beneficial 
to the republic.” The same act authorized 
the commissioner to appoint as many agents, 
clerks, and assistants, as he should deem 
necessary; and military officers, or enlisted 
men, could be detailed for this purpose. And 
power was given to the commissioner to seize, 
use, lease, or sell, all Jands and buildings for- 
merly held under color of title by the late so- 
called Confederate States, and appropriate the 
proceeds to the eduéation of the freed people ; 
and, when the Bureau should cease to exist, 
such of the Confederate States as should make 
provision for the education of their citizens, 
without distinction of color, were to receive 
all sums remaining unexpended from such sales 
or rentals. The commissioner was also au- 
thorized to codperate with private benevolent 
associations of citizens in aid of freedmen, and 
to hire buildings for their schools when such 
associations provide the teachers; and he was 
to furnish protection for the safe-conduct of 
such schools. And, wherever the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings was interrupted 
by the war, the commissioner was author- 
ized to extend military protection to, and have 
military jurisdiction concerning, the free en- 
joyment of all immunities and rights over 
all citizens of the insurrectionary States with- 
out respect to race, color, or previous condition 
of slavery, especially in regard to the right to 
make and enforce contracts, sue, and be parties 
to suits, own real estate, and bear arms. 

By the act of March 2, 1867, making appro- 
priations for the army, $500,000 was appro- 
priated for schools and asylums, including their 
construction, rental, and repairs. 

In July, 1868, Congress enacted that the 
Bureau should continue in force for one year 
from and after July 16, 1868, and the Secretary 
of War was directed to reéstablish said Bureau 
where the same has been wholly or in part dis- 
continued, provided the personal safety of the 
freedmen should require it. This act was pre- 
sented to the President for his approval, and, 
not being signed by him, nor vetoed, was de- 
clared by the Department of State to have 
become a law without his approval. By this 
law the Secretary of War was ordered to dis- 
continue the operations of the Bureau in any 
State restored in its constitutional relations 
and represented in Congress, unless, on con- 
sultation with the commissioner, he should be 
of the opinion that the further continuance of 
the Bureau would be necessary. But it was 
provided that the educational division of the 
Bureau should not be affected or interfered 
with, until the State should have made suitable 
provision for the education of the children of 
the freedmen. The law also provided that 
unexpended balances in the hands of the com- 
missioner might, in the discretion of the com- 
missioner, be applied to the education of freed- 
men and refugees. 
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On the $d of August, 1868, Congress passed 
alaw, over the presidential veto, that the duties 
powers of the commissioner should con- 
tinue to be discharged by the then commis- 
sioner (General O. O. Howard); and, in case of 
his death or resignation, the vacancy was to be 
filled by the President on the nomination of 
the Secretary of War, by the advice and consent 
_of the Senate; and army officers were forbid- 
den to enter upon the duties of commissioner, 
unless appointed by the advice and consent of 


the Senate. In case of vacancy of the office. 


during the recess of the Senate, its duties were 
to be performed by the acting assistant adju- 
tant-general of the Bureau; and the commis- 
sioner was ordered to withdraw the Bureau 
from the several States after the first day of 
the next January, 1869; but its educational 
department, and the collection and payment 
of moneys due soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
were to be continued. The educational work 
of the Bureau was therefore continued till 
July 1, 1870; but its collection of the pay of 
colored soldiers and sailors still goes on, under 
a law that all moneys due them shall be made 
payable to the order of the commissioner. 
Abandoned Lands.—The bill organizing the 
Bureau became a law in March, 1865, and in 
the subsequent June Mr. Johnson directed all 
officers of the Treasury Department, all mili- 
tary officers, and all others in the service of 
the United States to turn over to the Bureau 
all abandoned lands, and all funds collected by 
tax or otherwise, for the benefit of refugees or 
freedmen, or acquired from abandoned lands. 
But the rapid use of the pardoning power soon 
placed the late owners in a position to demand 
their real estate; and the commissioner did 
not think it advisable to locate refugees or 
freedmen on lands which he was likely to be 
called on to restore so soon; no guarantee of 
possession could be given to the occupants. In 
1865, 768,590 acres of land had been taken 
possession of; but before another year 496,369 
acres had been restored to the pardoned 
owners. In 1867-1868 only 139,634 acres re- 
mained under the control of the Bureau; and 
orders were then issued for the restoration of 
this land, or for dropping it from the returns, 
except in cases where Government had per- 
fected its title by due process of law. As a 
means of benefiting the refugee and the freed- 
man from the abandoned 1 of the Southern 
States, the Bureau has been useless, except 
that it collected $400,000 from rents. } 
Transportation.—The abolition of slavery 
so disturbed the relations between the late 
master and slave, that the blacks deserted 
their plantations in large numbers, and crowded 
into cities and around centres of population. 
Over 20,000 found their way into Washington 
alone. The labor-market of all Southern cities 
was overstocked, while there was a great call 
for labor from the country. Orders for trans- 
ortation were therefore issued, removing the 
aborer to the place of demand; but in the 
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subsequent year these orders were restricted 
to those unable to work, except in extreme 
cases, and to prevent actual suffering. Teachers 
were carried free to and from their schools, 
and food was transported wherever suffering 
existed. The following statistics show the 
total amount of transportation furnished by 
the Bureau: 


Refugees.| Freedmen. | Teschers.| Total. 
To Sept. 80, 1866..| 2,204 | 8,500 111 | 10 
w  ” yae7..| "978 | 16981 | 9,964 08 
“« + 4868..| 641 | 3.962 | 1.978 | 6.481 
To Mar’h 20, 1869..| 369 128 | 1,121 1,618 
Total,....... ate di hepa: . | 88,406 
In addition to the transportation of the 


laborer, the officers of the Bureau were con- 
stantly called on to arbitrate between the em- 
ployer and his workmen. In the short space 
of three months, General Whittlesey, Superih- 
tendent for North Carolina, reported 3,405 
cases where there were complaints of cruelty 
and of refusal to pay wages on the one side, or to 
adhere to the original terms of the contract on 
the other; and Mr. Elliott, Chairman of the 
House Committee of Freedmen, thought that 
one hundred thousand such cases were heard 
and acted on in asingle year. Contracts were 
drawn up between the two parties; in one 
State, and in a single year, not less than 30,000 
such contracts were executed in duplicate. 
The rights of the black man were guarded by 
the Bureau as a military arm of the Govern- 
ment. 

Claims and Bounties—When colored men 
were first called into military service, their 
ignorance exposed them to great frauds in the 
collection of their pay and bounties; Govern- 
ment was also defrauded by false papers and 
personations. A Claim Division was there- 
fore established in March, 1866, and all officers 
and agents of the Bureau were directed to for- 
ward all claims of the blacks against the Goy- 
ernment without charge. In March, 1867, 
Congress enacted a law that “all checks and 
Treasury certificates: * * * to be issued 
in settlement of claims for pay of bounty or 
prize money, or other moneys due to colored 
soldiers or marines, or their legal representa- , 
tives, now residing or who may have resided 
in any State in which slavery existed in the 
year 1860, the claim of which has been or may 
be presented by an agent or attorney, shall be 
made payable to the Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau.” Nearly all the colored 
troops collected their pay through this chan- 
nel, and to them were paid, in but little more 
than three years, and without expense, $7,- 
683,618.61. In March, 1870, the Adjutant- 
General of the Army notified the Bureau that, 
in consequence of the frauds committed by at- 
torneys and claim-agents in certain States 
lately in rebellion, in connection with claims 
of colored soldiers for commutation for rations 
while prisoners of war, and owing to the diffi- 
culty of identifying the claimants, and in order 
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to secure to them the full amount of such 
claims, all such claims in the future would be 
referred to the Bureau for evidence to perfect 
the same, to be obtained through its officers 
and agents stationed at or near the residences 
of the claimants; and that payment would be 
made through the same channel, the officer or 
agent making the payment to be required to 
pay the amount due to the claimant in person. 
In this way fraud upon both Government and 
soldier was greatly prevented. As far as pos- 
sible all colored pensioners are now paid 
through the Bureau. 

Supplies of Food.—In issuing rations for the 
suffering, the Bureau supplied all worthy ap- 
plicants, irrespective of age, sex, or color. The 
issue of rations commenced as early as June, 
1865. Officers of the Bureau were instructed 
to hold each plantation, county, parish, and 
town, responsible for its own poor; but, with 
very few exceptions, State and municipal au- 
thorities refused to provide for old and infirm 
freedmen, many of whom were blind, deaf, or 
too aged to labor. Deprived of their masters’ 
support, they must have been left to perish, 
but for the kindly offices of the Bureau. The 
issue of rations in 1865 was quite large, that 
for the month of September alone being 
1,450,643. In August, 1866, a circular was 
issued, ordering the discontinuance of rations, 
except to the sick in hospitals and in orphan 
asylums. In March, 1867, when a general cry 
came up from the South for aid, owing to the 
failure of the crops, the Senate requested Gen- 
eral Howard to report his information as to 
cases of extreme want, and to submit his esti- 
mate of the amount of funds necessary for the 
purchase of food. He reported 32,612 whites 
and 24,238 blacks suffering from lack of food; 
and that to supply them for five months, till 
the new crop should come in, eight and a half 
million rations would be required, valued at 
$2,183,750. It was, therefore, enacted that 
the Secretary of War should, through the Bu- 
reau and out of its appropriations, issue sup- 
plies of food to the destitute and helpless, 
sufficient to prevent starvation and eitrerhh 
want; and General Howard applied $500,000 
for this purpose. The relief granted from 
this fund consisted of one bushel of corn and 
eight pounds of meat per month for each adult ; 
one-half that amount for children under four- 
teen; and the total amount that year was 
850,388 pounds of pork and bacon, and 6,809,- 
-296 pounds of corn; the total expense was 
$445,993.36, or about eight dollars a head for 
four months. The following table shows the 
issue of over twenty million rations to depend- 
ent refugees and freedmen: 


.as high as 80 per cent. 


Refug Freed Total 
In 1865.......... 1,115,977 4,134,433 5,250,415 
Bo a ee 8,669,233 5,7875249 9,456,482 
18675 .635.399 7,443 8,110,190 8,567,633 
F868 os ccaniny op 248,314 374,587 2,622,901 
Total. 5,490,967 15,406,464 20,897,431 
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At a subsequent period, Congress trans- 
ferred $50,000 for the purchase of seeds for 
the South; and three appropriations, amount- 
ing to $55,000, were made for the poor of 
Washington ; and these four appropriations 
were distributed through the agency of the 
Bureau. 

Medical Supplies.—The organization of the 
Bureau found the blacks of the South suffering 
fearfully from epidemics. In some crowded 
and unhealthy localities the death-rate was 
In 1865-66: fifty-six 
hospitals, with a capacity of 4,422 beds, ten 
hospital-camps, and five orphan asylums, were 
under its charge. The following year the 
hospitals were generally changed into dispen- 
saries, with out-door relief. In 1868~69 dll 
the hospitals but two, and all the 48 dispen- 
saries, were closed. These two hospitals con- 
tained 541 patients, all totally helpless. The 
records of the Bureau show about half a mill- 
ion of recorded cases of medical treatment, 
and it is estimated that at least an equal num- 
ber were unrecorded; making a total of a 


million persons who received assistance during . 


the existence of the Bureau. 
Education.—After the first year or two of 
the Bureau’s existence, its work became chiefly 
educational. It early allied itself with the 
benevolent soeieties of the North, the Bureau 
building or hiring school-houses, the societies 
furnishing the teachers. The amount paid by 
Government for this educational work has been 
found to be about equal to that contributed by 
benevolence. At one time the American Mis- 
sionary Association had .six hundred teachers 
in the Southern States, and England sent 
over half a million dollars for colored edu- 
cation. Schools were established in all large 
towns, and in many villages. So great was 
the desire of the blacks for education, that 
at the close of each term the schools have gen- 
erally been kept open through the vacations 
by teachers for extra tuition, or by the older 
pupils. In 1868, 178 schools were continued 
in Louisiana through the hot summer vacation ; 
75 in Mississippi; 30 in Kentucky; in all, over 
600 schools were kept open that summer during 
the vacation. In 1869, 1,200 schools were car- 
ried on through the summer vacation. Halfa 
million of scholars have been enrolled in the 
schools under the charge of the Bureau, and it 
is estimated that as many more have received 
instruction elsewhere. There are eleven so- 
called colleges or universities, seyenty-four 
high, and sixty-one normal schools, specially 
designed for the higher education of the 
children of the freedmen. Twelve hundred 
and eighty school-houses have been erected, 
at an average cost of $1,900, of which the Bu- 
reau still controls 180; educational and other 
societies, 606; and the freedmen themselves, 
552. Appropriations have been made for 
the construction, in whole or in part, of 334 
school-houses, for the repairs of 198, and 
for the rental of 598; the Bureau paying a 
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rent of $120 per annum where there were not 
more than thirty scholars. The educational 
statistics of the Bureau show the following 
number of schools, teachers, and scholars: 


“i 


Schools. Teachers, Scholars. 

SS SE 740 1,314 589 
Divaaeedssce 1,809 1,658 90,513 
Seba do evedves 1,875 2,202 467 
Ss 1,961 2,267 103,866 
| Ras 2.571 3,262 116,110 


The financial statistics show the following 
receipts and expenditures from March, 1865, to 


August 80, 1870: 
RECEIPTS. 

Congressional Appropriations........... $10,780,750 00 
ti PR la a ph. Sve epitaidp ices <e3'6> 214,000 00 
SE ot Wa ig Ban's Oh ch dette nab a5 908 50,000 00 
of Washington...........0....0.eeeee 55,000 00 
* and Freedmen’s Fund........... 1,848,652 21 
School SN ci we cde a vatcds £5 ak ois alee 79,902 06 
SRM oesido'sh dubs sides scvloesae exe $13,028,304 27 

. EXPENDITURES. 
ries and Running Expenses............ 389,430 78 
Shanitabic abeen, aibedhs okRTSs Sepdeniced rin 96 
NA aia v css «ah cebaeess cyedint he oone 8,572,365 94 
ns Mae vecddenaces added aheada gat 902 83 
Collection of Bounties..........-....0.s0005 279,655 14 
Balances on hand (August 31, 1870)......... 200,146 62 
PU A IR aN ORs $13,028,304 27 


GAS-WORKS. During the year 1870 the 
eee portion of the Bechton Chartered Gas 

ompany’s Works has been completed, which 
will manufacture for the (London) Oity Gas- 
Works, the Victoria Dock Gas-Works, and for 
themselves. This establishment is a great 
engineering work; one thousand tons of coal 
per day will be distilled in the retorts when 
in full operation. The coals are landed on 
a curved pier 400 feet in length, bending 
into the river, and laid with rails, which con- 
nect with railways running all round and 
through the works. There are four retort- 
houses, each 360 feet long and 90 feet wide, 
and the two chimneys connected with the re- 
.tort covers are 100 feet high. The coal-stores 
are 770 feet long and 120 feet wide. The four 


buildings for the purifiers and scrubbers are 


each 250 feet square, the two boiler-houses are 
each 52 feet by 33 feet, the two meter-houses 
80 feet by 30 feet, the engines and exhausters 
occupy two similar-sized buildings, and in the 
rear are well-built sheds, 350 Soot leiug by 100 
feet deep, for the manufacture and storage of 
ammonia, etc. On the left of the works: are 
four gasholders, each 180 feet diameter and 40 
feet deep, with a storage capacity of one mill- 
ion feet each. The gas is conveyed to the city 
through eight miles of 48-inch pipes, whence 
it will be conducted to Westminster through 
three miles of 86-inch pipes. This is the largest, 
gas-works in the world, and, when in full 
work, will produce 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day. , 
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This does not include $2,820,788, which was 
taken from stores on hand at the close of the 
war, and furnished in the shape of rations to 
the poor and the hungry. these stores 


been sold, they would not probably have real- 


ized one- of their cost, But, charging 
them at their cost price, the whole expense of 
the Bureau has been $15,359,092,27, and the 
amount expended for charitable purposes, 
$7,677,590.96. 

In a debate in the Spanish Cortes, Sefior 
Castellar pointed to the work of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau as a triumphant refutation of 
the assertions of the superiority of a monar- 
chy to a republic. And in his report to the 
authorities of France on public instruction in 
this country, M. Hoppin says that nothing re- 
flects more honor on the United States than 
the zeal which the Government and private 
associations displayed during the most terrible 
periods of the great war of secession to assure 
to the negroes of the South the means of ex- 
istence, and to erect schools for them and their 
children. Without doubt, the foundation which 
has been thus laid will secure the intellectual 
improvement of a large portion of the present 
youthful colored generation. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN 1870. The record of geo- 


graphical discovery, in 1870, is less fruitful 


in great events, or even great enterprises, 
than any year of the previous decade. ore, 
perhaps, may have been accomplished than is 
now known, for some of the expeditions un- 
dertaken in the previous year required a long 
time for their completion; but, so far as intelli- 
gence has been received, most of the various 
enterprises attempted or projected in 1869 
had either failed utterly, or remained without 
result at the close of 1870. The great war be- 
tween France and Germany, and the threaten- 
ing condition of political affairs throughout 
Europe, are responsible for a part, though by no 
means the whole of this. e war and the 
downfall of the French Empire prevented the 
starting of the French Arctic Expedition, and 
the recall of General Faidherbe from Sene- 
genie, and of some of the ablest French of- 

cers from Algeria, effectually checked the 
projected African expeditions which were pre- 
paring to go out under the protection and di- 
rection of these officers. The same cause also 
effectually hindered all explorations in Cam- 
bodia and Southeastern Asia generally, which 
promised to be so fruitful in interesting obser- 
vations. 

The German as well as the English, Swed- 
ish, and Russian efforts to reach the high lati- 
tudes of the Arctic regions, and even the Pole 
itself, proved failures, mainly from an unpro- 
pitious season; and, though the summer and 
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autumn of 1870 were remarkably favorable, 
the war prevented any expeditions from at- 
tempting further discoveries. The American 
expedition was deferred to the summer of 1871, 
and Captain Hall, instead of Dr. Hayes, is to 
be its leader. Congress has made an appro- 
priation for the purpose sufficient to secure 
fair probabilities of success. Still, so stub- 
bornly has the icy North refused for these four 
hundred years past to reveal its secrets, that we 
need not be surprised if this expedition should 
be added to the already long list of failures. 
Explorations in Northern Central Africa 
have not been prosecuted with much zeal dur- 
ing the year, or, if they have, the results are 
as yet unknown. Sir Samuel Baker’s geo- 
graphico-military expedition toward the 
sources of the White Nile was delayed a 
twelvemonth, in consequence of the condition 
of the stream, and the obstruction by a trop- 
ical growth of reeds and cane, which had 
completely blockaded all progress, but at the 
latest accounts was again making slow and 
painful progress. Dr. Livingstone has been 
heard from, but not directly. There is reason 
to believe he is living, but he has undoubtedly 
suffered much, and is strangely silent in re- 
gard to his plans, if he has formed any. The 
diamond-fields in South Central Africa have 
attracted much attention, and a large emi- 
gration to the region where they are found, 
Opinion is greatly divided as to their value, 
some regarding them as merely superior quartz 
crystals, while others contend that they are 


genuine gems of remarkable purity and lustre. . 


The truth probably is that some diamonds 
have been found there, but that generally they 
are not of the finest quality, and in some, per- 
haps many cases, quartz crystals have been 
mistaken for diamonds, 

In Asia the principal interest has centred 
around the Pamir Steppe, and the efforts of 
Mr. Hayward, a retired English officer, to 
penetrate to it. Under the appropriate head 
we shall give a summary of what he has ac- 
complished. Australian explorations have not 
been active during the year, and the accessions 
to our knowledge of that great continent have 
been unusually meagre. On our own continent, 
there have been explorations in some of the 
new territories, in Manitoba, the old Red River 
country of British America, and especially 
in the various isthmuses of Central Amer- 
ica, where at any time a ship-canal has been 
deemed possible. The United States Govern- 
ment has had parties of zealous explorers at 
work at two points, the Isthmus of Darien and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Thus far their 
explorations indicate that locks will be neces- 
sary to overcome the elevation, which, though 
not in itself very great, is sufficiently so to 
make the construction of a canal on a dead 
level, either by deep cuttings or a tunnel, im- 
practicable, except at an expense too great to 
be warranted by the benefits which would ac- 
crue from it. 
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Remarkable as the year 1870 was for the 
number of its illustrious dead, there were very 
few of them identified with geographical sci- 
ence. The most eminent of these few was Baron 


‘Charles Alexander Anselme Hugel, an Aus- 


trian nobleman, who, nearly forty years ago, 
at his own cost, undertook a tour of explora- 
tion in Asia and Africa, which lasted six years, 
and was conducted on a scale of liberality at 
that time unprecedented. His narratives of 
his travels are yet some of the most valuable 
of our geographical authorities. (See HueEt, 
in this volume.) He-died on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, at the age of seventy-five years. of 

Mr. James Macqueen, F. R. G.8., an Eng- 
lish geographer, specially. devoted to African 
geography, and identified with the exploration 
of the Niger or Quorra River, died in Glas- 
gow, May 14th, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. 

Mr. Marcus Williams, a citizen of Newark, 
N. J., but for many years past engaged in 
travel and exploration in South America, and 
who had contributed much to geographical 
science, died in Maranham, Brazil, on the 15th 
of February. aa 

But if the deaths of eminent geographers have 
been few, their books, recording their past ex- 
plorations, have been many. One of the most re- 
markable and elaborate of these is the “‘ History 
of the Discovery of Maine,” prepared for the 
Maine Historical Society by the distinguished 
German traveller, J. G. Kohl, of Bremen. It is 
an exhaustive work on the discoveries on the 
east coast of America from the time of the North- 
men in 990 to the Charter of Gilbert in 1578. It 
is illustrated with twenty-three maps, the latest 
of which is that of Mercator in 1569. The 
“ Voyage across South America” of M. Paul 
Marcoy, profusely illustrated with landscape 
views, and pictures exhibiting the appearance, 
dress, habits, manners, and dwellings, of the 
various races with whom he came in contact, 
is more than a mere illustrated book of 
travels, and deserves to be considered as a 
valuable contribution to South American 
geography. It has not been republished 
in this country, but some portions of it have 
been translated for literary periodicals. The 
“Japon Illustré” of M. Humbert, the Swiss 
minister to Japan, is another valuable addition 
to our knowledge of that extraordinary peo- 
ple. Three American gentlemen, connected 
with the Russian-American Telegraph Oom- 
pany’s staff, in 1866-67, have given interest- 
ing descriptions of the regions they visited, 
viz.: Mr. W. H. Dall, who confined his obser- 
vations mainly to Alaska and our new posses- 
sions there; Mr. George Kennan, in his ‘‘ Tent- 
Life in Siberia,” who gave a very interesting de- 
scription of the people and country of East- 
ern Siberia, of which so little is known; and 
Colonel Thomas W. Knox, who described the 
circumstances and perils of a journey across 
the two continents. 


Major F. Millingen, of the British Army, has | 
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. given, in his “ Wild Life among the Koords,” 
agr description of the scenery and in- 
ha of the remote and hitherto almost 


Armenia; and Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, an 
scomplished geographer, has thrown much 
t on the neighboring and little explored 
regions of the Caucasus in his ‘‘ Journey in the 
Jancasus, and Ascent of Kasbek and Elbruz.” 
_ One of the finest contributions made in mod- 
ern times to archeology and ancient geog- 
is ‘The Recovery of Jerusalem; a Nar- 
of pepeeetes and Discovery in the 
City and the Holy Land.” It is the report, or 
rather the reports, of Captains Wilson and 
Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Commission, with dissertations, from actual 
explorers, on the Hauran, the Moabite Stone, 
ete. The work, admirably illustrated, has been 
republished in this country, and will take rank 
with Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,” and 
Thomson’s “The Land and The Book,” as au- 
thentically settling many of the vexed questions 
of the geography of the Holy Land. In other 
98 of the world the enterprise of geograph- 
cal writers is equally manifest. In addition 
to Prof. Agassiz and Mrs, Agassiz’s books on 
the exploration of the Amazons, and Prof. Or- 
ton’s ‘Andes and the Amazons” previously 
published, two young gentlemen, of Williams 
College, Messrs. H. M. and P. V. N. Myers, 
who were sent out by the Williams College 
Lyceum of Natural History, and associated 
with Prof. Orton in the exploration of the 
northern portion of the South American OCon- 
tinent, published at the close of the year a 
narrative of their journey of discovery through 
the Orinoco region, and along the course of 
the northern affluents of the Amazons, The 
work, without making any parade of scientific 
attainments, is really a valuable addition to 
our somewhat limited knowledge of the geog- 
saps of this region. 

The European war, though its principal seat 
has been in one of the best known regions of 
Central Europe, has yet produced some interest- 
ing treatises on the geography, productions, and 
history of Alsace, Lorraine, and the Vosges and 
Argonnes mountains and forests; but, though 
it impeded and delayed many geographical en- 
terprises, it performed one great service for 
geographical science, in demonstrating the ab- 
solute necessity of a minute knowledge, on the 
part of military officers, of the physical geog- 
raphy and topography of the regions in which 
military operations are to be conducted. The 
thorough and minute attainments of Baron von 
Moltke in the physical geography and topog- 
raphy of France were as important an element 
in his extraordinary successes as his superb 
strategical skill; and the gross ignorance of 
the French officers, of the geography of their 
own country, contributed largely to their disas- 
trous defeats. With these preliminary remarks 
we pass to the consideration of the several 
fields of geographical exploration. 
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I. Arorio anp Antarctic Reoions.—The 
existence of an open water-passage and prob- 
ably of an open polar sea, north of the Ameri- 


per can Oontinent, received additional confirmation 


in the early autumn of 1870 by the capture of 
aright whale north or rathernorthwest of Behr- 
ing’s Straits, which had inits body a harpoon be- 
longing to a ship at that time in the Greenland 
seas. As the Arctic right whale is never found 
below 80° N. lat., it is obvious that it mast 
have passed in a very short time across the 
open waters north of our continent, and it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that in an open 
sea there, of a temperature such as would be 
produced by the coming to the surface of the 
equatorial current, there may have been its 
breeding-place. 

The numerous polar expeditions which were 
sent out from Germany, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, all failed to reach any 
very high latitudes, or to make or preserve 
any discoveries of great importance to geog- 
raphy. This result was due to the exceptional 
severity of the season, the formation of un- 
usually large ice-fields, and impenetrable ice- 
barriers’ to an approach to the precipitous 
shores of almost all these lands in the extreme 
north, especially in their aspects oceanward. 
Some, finding the ice-fields so extensive and 
unbroken, turned back after reaching latitude 
75°. N., or thereabout; others, sailing past long 
reaches of ice, and attaining to the open ocean, 
were caught in the ice as they endeavored to 
approach the land, and, though they reached 
75° 81’, were forced southward by the ice, in 
one case as far as 61° 13’. Of the whole Arctic 
fleet, consisting of nine vessels, all returned 
safely, though some of them much battered by 
the ice, except the Hansa, one of the two 
vessels belonging to the Petermann Expedition, 
which sailed from Bremerhaven, June 15, 1869. 
She was a sailing-vessel of 242 tons, under the 
command of Captain Koldewey, who, the pre- 
vious year, had commanded the little steamer 
Germania on a similar expedition. The Ger- 
mania parted company with the Hansa, 
July 20, 1869, and reached the eastern coast 
of Greenland, lat. 74° 32’ N., long. 18° 50’ W., 
August 5th. By September 20th, lat. 75° 31’ was 
attained, and the ship was frozen in, in Sabine 
Bay. During the winter sledge-journeys were 
made to 77° 1’ N. and 18° W., but deep snows 
defeated every attempt to explore the interior 
of the land. The greatest cold was — 32° 
Réaumur (— 40° Fahr.). July 11th the ship 
was freed from ice bondage, and a new effort 
was made to push northwestward, lat. 75° 20’ 
being reached, where the ice again became im- 
penetrable. Steaming southward from that 
ey a deep fjord was discovered August 6, 

at. 73° 18’, into which the ship penetrated 
seventy-two sea miles, or to long. 26° W. The 
temperature of the water here was 4° Réaum. 
(41° Fahr.), and of the air 10° Réaum. (54° 50’ 
Fahr.). This inlet branched off in the distance, 
and in the interior mountains were to be seen, 
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the height of which was found to measure up 
to 14,000 feet. August 15th the boiler sprang 
a leak, the season was far advanced, and the 
return was decided upon. The ship was free 
from ice, August 24th, 72° N.,14° W. . Deep-sea 
soundings were made in 1,300 fathoms water, 
and after a stormy passage the German iron- 
clad fleet was sighted in the mouth of the 
Jahde. Bremerhaven was reached Septem- 
ber 11th. 

The Hansa was less fortunate, and, though 
she accomplished even less than the Germa- 
nia in the way of geographical discovery, yet 
the narrative of the misfortunes and heroic 
fortitude and endurance of the crew of four- 
teen men is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of scientific explorations. 
The vessel was ice-bound on the east coast of 
Greenland in latitude 75° as early as Septem- 
ber 6, 1869. Fearful storms coming on, the 
ship was urged near the coast and driven some 
degrees farther south, amid such turmoil and 
crushing of the ice, that the company forsook 
her, and in the night of October 22d she went 
down with all her freight of collections and 
observations, the results of months of hard 
work and much sacrifice. For one hundred 
and ninety-three days the little company of 
fourteen men voyaged on an ice-floe, which, 
from a circumference of seven miles, was re- 
duced at length to a mere cake of hardly two 
hundred paces’ circuit. 

Such was the brief telegraphic record of the 
misfortune; but the incidents of this long voy- 
age on an ice-island are deserving of somewhat 
more particular description. 

The Hansa’s first attempt to penetrate the 
ice failed. Another was made August 10th, in 
latitude 74° 46’ N., and longitude 10° 28’ W. 
On the 24th the ship was within 24 miles of 
the coast, and the boats went 8 miles farther 
in; but, though only 16 miles east of Besbrow 
Island, no coast-water could be seen from the 
top of a high ice-block. In this situation the 
captain hoped for a storm which might break 
up the ice; but when it came the wind blew 
from the northwest, and the ship was driven 
so far in the opposite direction that the hope 
of reaching the coast was gone. Still the ship 
lay, September 7th, in open water, which ap- 
peared to reach to the coast, with the exception 
of one great field of ice, and by a lucky chance 
something might yet be eéffected. Two days 
after another northwest wind broke up the ice 
completely, and sent the ship driving farther 

‘southeast than ever, and surrounded her with 
whirling masses of ice that more than once en- 
dangered her safety. September 19th, the 
ship was completely frozen in. Precisely one 
month after, during a heavy snow-storm and 
northwest wind, the ice began to shove, and 
the field which protected the ship was by little 
and little broken up. Finally, the young ice 
immediately about the vessel, four feet thick, 
broke on the starboard side; the bow was 
forced up, and would have risen higher had 
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not high blocks of ice prevented. Caught in 
this way, it had to withstand the full pressure 
of the floe. The decks were sprung, but the 
hull seemed to be sound. After a pause the 
ice began to shove harder-still.. The Hansa 
was pushed up 14 feet out of her old positio 

but in the succeeding pause the ice retired, an 

the ship glided again into the water, and lay 
leaning over and resting on a tongue of ice 
under water. At first a foot of water was 
found in the hold, and after three hours’ work 
this was pumped out. But, after a ten minutes’ 
pause, during which the men took some food, 
the pumps were sounded again, and two feet 


four inches of water was found in them. ‘The - 


temperature was 20° R. (—13° Fahr.); the 
water froze in the scuppers, and, though the 
bulwarks were cut through, the outlets kept 
freezing up. The deck was covered with an 
increasing sheet of ice, the water from the 
pumps partly ran back into the hold, the pumps 
themselves began to freeze up, and the leak 
was uncontrollable. This is the history of 
three days of hard struggling. The hold was 
full of water, and the “— appeared to have 
broken her keel and leaked in every seam. 
Measures for future safety had been early taken 
—provisions accumulated on the ice, the 
masts taken for fuel, the boats placed in safety. 
October 28, 1869, the fourteen men stood by 
and saw the ark of their safety sink into the 


water in spite of anchors and stays. As near 
as they could determine it, the place of their 
shipwreck was latitude 70° 50’ N., and Jongi- 


tude 21° W. The Liverpool Island coast was 
not more than five miles distant ; its cliffs and 
hills, Holloway Bay, and Glasgow Inlet, were 
plainly to be seen; but no way of escape to it 
through the ice could be found... This first part 
of the voyage had occupied one hundred and 
thirty days, or from June 15th to October 23d. 

Already in September a house had been 
built of coal, in order to store provisions for 
the boats, This now became their home, and 
in it they lived for eighty-three days, or, rather, 
double thatnumber of nights. It was far from 
uncomfortable, being 20 feet long, 14 wide, and 
44 high in the walls, and 6 in the centre. 
There was no lack of provisions or fuel. Un- 
der these circumstances the ship’s company 
began their enforced voyage. 
the coast was nearly always visible; bears and 
foxes came off for an occasional visit; and it 
would not have been impossible for the men to 
have reached the land, but only by leaving be- 
hind provisions and boats. 

The drift southward went steadily on.. By 
the end of December, 1869, they were in the 
67th degree, three degrees in six weeks. With 
true German fidelity to home feelings, Christmas 
was not allowed to go by without burning an 
extra light or two, andraising a tree decorated 
with paper ornaments and cookies, The only 
“presents”? spoken of are a. knapsack and re- 
volver-case for the captain. Certain tin cases 
which had been given them were opened, a 


In clear weather | 
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. glass of port was drunk, and the old papers re- 
read, Pedaary 2, 1870, the ice-field was in 
latitude 67° 47’ N., and longitude 34° 1’ W., 
close to the coast in a bay which they had good 
reason to name Schreckensbucht, “Bay of 
Horrors.” Suddenly, during the night and 
1 a heavy storm, a horrible groaning was 
neard, and all rushed out of the house, though 
they were not merely snowed up, but the house 
ay buried more than afoot deep inice. Noth- 
ing was to be seen through the storm, and, 
@ arning to their beds and laying their ears to 
the ground, they heard in the ice a noise 
_ “Vike the singing of the ice when it is hard 
and like the rubbing of the ice when 

over cliffs.” After a most anxious night, 
as soon as there was some diminution in the 
force of the wind and the amount of the fall- 
ing snow, some went out to explore. Two 
hundred paces from the door the heaped-up 
fragments of their floe were fuund. In every 
direction it had been broken up, and they had 
reason to be thankful that the block on which 
they rested remained the largest of all. Hur- 
rying back, they seized provisions and cloth- 


ing, and prepared for the further breaking up. 


of their ice-raft, if it should come. But, ata 
time when they sank to the hips in snow at 
every step, such preparations appeared to be 
only a mocking at death. They were not 
forced to commit themeslves to the fortunes of 
such a struggle. The breaking up of the ice 
ceased for a time, though that night was but 
the first rehearsal of many similarones. Their 
ice-field gradually diminished in size, and on 
the night of January 11th they divided into 
two parties, took leave of each other, and stood 
by the two boats in which they expected to seek 
further safety. The weather was such that a 
crust of ice formed over their faces, and could 
be removed only with the knife, which had to 
be done whenever they would eat. No cloth- 
ing could keep out either snow or cold. Some 
froze their limbs; and several of the journals 
are interrupted for days because the writers 
had not fingers to hold the pen. 

January 14, 1870, the house was abandoned, 
and for five days the men lived in the boats, 
while a new house was building from the re- 
mains of the old one, with snow for mortar. 
Their new home was, however, very much 

«smaller than the old, being only 14 feet long, 
and 8 wide, and with room for only six persons. 
The others slept in a small cook-house, and in 
the boats. Eighty-three days had passed in 
the first hut, and now a hundred and ten days 
went by while the company were divided be- 
tween the houses and their boats. Their great 
floe had become a block of drift ice not 500 
feet in circuit. But this smallness was to their 
advantage. Not only did their lighter weight 
preserve them from further breaking up by 
collision against the icebergs, but they wound 
their way among these ice-mountains as if 
steered by some guiding hand. 

It was on May 7th, in latitude 61° 12’ N., 

Vor. x.—21 a 
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longitude 42° W., that the ice-block was 
abandoned, after having rendered them good 
service for a hundred and ninety-three days. 
In this time they had drifted nine and one- 
third degrees southward. They had three 
boats, King William, Bismarck, and Hope, and 
in these they pushed forward toward the coast. 
Surrounded by ice, they could make but five 
hundred paces a day, and it was June 8th 
before they reached the little island Idluidlick. 
From that point the voyage round Cape Fare- 
well tothe German mission station Friedrichs- 
thal took five days. 

Finally, on June 13, 1870, or a year less two 
days from the day of their departure, they 
were in friendly habitations, and soon after 
they reached Bremen. 

o particulars have yet been received of the 
results of the land expedition for the explora- 
tion of the northeastern coast of Siberia, sent 
out by Baron Maidel, under the patronage of 
the Russian Geographical Society, but, as the 
ground to be traversed was the same which 
was explored by Messrs. Kennan, Dodd, etc., 
of the Russo-American Telegraph Company in 
1867, there can be hardly very much that will 
>. = in their report when it shall come to 

and. 

The projected voyages of Captain Lambert 
of the French Navy, who proposed to make an 
attempt to reach the open Polar Sea by way of 
Behring’s Straits, was, as we have already in- 
timated, relinquished in consequence of the 
Franco-German war; that of Captain Sherrar 
Osborne was decidedly negatived by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty; and Dr. Hayes found such dif- 
ficulties in obtaining the requisite Government 
assistance for his enterprise that this, and the 
precarious condition of his health, induced him 
to relinquish his project; Captain Hall was 
more fortunate, but was compelled to delay his 
expedition to the summer of 1871. 

Considerable discussion was had during the 
year 1870 at the meetings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, over the narrative 
of a voyage of exploration made by Captain 
Benjamin Morrill, a New-England whaling- 
master, in 1823, in the Antarctic seas. The nar- 
rative was published in 1882, in a volume bear- 
ing the title of ‘ Morrill’s Four Voyages,” an¢ 
had long been in the library of the Geographical 
Society, but had not attracted much attention. 
Captain Hamilton, of the Royal Navy, brought 
it forward as throwing much light on the ques- 
tion of the real extent of the lands already dis- 
covered in the Antarctic zone. But its credi- 
bility was strongly disputed by several of the 
most eminent naval officers who were members 
of the Society, and some of those who had been 
connected with the explorations of Ross, and 
others, denied that Morrill had ever entered 
the Antarctic zone. The discussion was-inter- 
esting, as showing how difficult it is to put 
down a fiction in geography or history. Con- 
fute it to-day, and in a year or two it will 
come up again with new claims for eredence; 
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and the process will be repeated again and 
again. Morrill’s ‘Four Voyages” has long 
been recognized in this country as belonging 
to a class of publications somewhat popular 
thirty or forty years ago, narratives of voyages 
of discovery, or adventures in savage coun- 
tries, in which fiction and fact were intimately 
blended. Riley’s ‘“‘ Narrative,” Niel’s Klim’s 
“Journey under Ground,” Oaptain Semmes's 
“Story of the Inner World,” and half a dozen 
more works of a similar character, will be readi- 
ly recalled by our older readers. Benjamin 
Morrill had possibly entered the Antarctic 
zone, but his account of his discoveries there 
was undoubtedly drawn almost wholly from 
his own imagination. 

One of the most interesting contributions to 
geographical science made during the past 
year is a volume of Notes on Iceland and the 
Icelanders, by Mr. Jén A. Hjaltalin, a native 
Icelander. He gives, in a plain and unpretend- 
ing way, but with great clearness, the history, 
ethnology, manners, customs, and_ political, 
educational, and social condition of the people, 
with a very full account of the climate, sea- 
sons, volcanoes, natural curiosities, and pro- 
ductions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, of 
the island. He adduces conclusive evidence 
that the climate is much more severe than 
formerly ; that 800 years ago wheat and other 
grains were abundantly produced there; that 
sheep and cattle, as well as horses, were able 
to browse for themselves throughout the win- 
ter, and that the fall of snow was much less 
than now. To what cause these climatic 
changes are to be attributed he does not at- 
tempt to say. That they have taken place 
in Northern Europe and Asia, and probably 
also in the northern portion of our own con- 
tinent, does not admit of a question. Are these 
countries susceptible of restoration to their 
former climatic conditions? How far are they 
affected by changes known to have taken place 
in ocean-currents, and what would be the 
effect of a possible diversion of the Gulf- 
Stream by the cutting of a ship-canal through 
the Isthmus of Darien? These are questions 
of importance not only to the geographer and 
political economist, but to the governments 
which may attempt to change the natural 
course of ocean-currents, and, without intend- 
» ing to do so, may effect such changes. 

II, Taz Nortn American Continent next 
claims our attention. In British America little 
has been done for geographical science during 

.1870, A more careful survey of the route, part 
railway and part steamer, from Ontario to 
British Columbia, has been made, and measures 
2 He to quiet the restless uneasiness of the 

estern provinces; but the road is not likely 
soon to be built, and the Northern Pacific, 
now in progress under the energetic manage- 
ment of Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., will prob- 
ably obviate its necessity by connecting British 

Columbia with the States of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Atlantic. The Red River coun- 
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try, Winnepeg, or, as it recently has been 
named,, Manitoba, has been somewhat more 
fully explored the past year than before, in 
consequence of an insurrection there, but we 
haye as yet no evidence that the explorations 
have inured to the benefit of geographical 
science. 

United States.—There have been a few items 
of interest to geographers in the Atlantic 
States and the Mississippi Valley. On the 
Reading Railroad near Phenixville, Pa., a 


bone-cave was discovered near the close of the . 


year. The animals whose remains were en- 
tombed in the cave lived before the epoch of 
the great northern drift. Among them were 
a mastodon with tusks eleven feet long, the 
great cave bear, the megalonyx, or gigantic 
sloth, thought to be a different species from 
that found in Virginia, a rhinoceros, and a very 
singular little horse, supposed also to be anew 
species. No human remains nor any imple- 
ments fashioned by human hands were found 
in the cave. 

A cave has also been discovered in Iowa, 
on the line of the projected Dubuque and Min- 
nesota Railroad, which seems to be the work of 
human hands, and is rather a series of cham- 
bers hewn in the solid rock, as a mausoleum 
or temple, than any adaptation of a natural 
cavern. The workmen, while engaged in ex- 
cavating for the road-bed in limestone, came, 
at the foot of a bluff, upon a flat stone covered 
with strange characters. This being removed, 
opened the way into a passage about four feet 
wide and six feet high, leading directly into 
the heart of the bluff. At the distance of about 
fifty feet from the entrance, another stone, simi- 
lar to the first, had to be removed, when a large 
chamber revealed itself, cut out of the solid 
rock, about twenty-five feet square and twenty 
feet high. The floor was hard and smooth, 
while the walls and roof were carved, in a sort 
of rude basso-rilievo,with figures of birds, trees, 
stars, serpents, and chariots. The south wall 
was adorned “with a representation of the 
sun, and immediately below this the figure of 
a man in the act of stepping out of a boat, and 
holding in his hand a dove.” So far the revela- 
tions were not very different from many pre- 
vious ones in similar caves and rock-chambers 
throughout our Western country. But the 
most curious part of the discovery was yet to~ 
come, A flat slab in the floor of the cavern, 
being raised, revealed below a vault filled with 
skeletons of unusual size, the largest being 
seven feet and eight inches high by actual 
measurement, By the side of each skeleton 
was set a small vase filled with yellow earth, 
beneath which were found animal bones and 
particles of animal matter. The skeletons were 
placed in a semicircle toward the southwest. 
This rock-chamber points with great positive- 
ness to the Oriental origin of the people who 
hewed it out of the rock, and while there 
would seem to be a marked reference to the 
deluge, the figures of chariots, serpents, etc., 
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and the representation of the sun, may intimate 
# connection with the Assyrian or other Meso- 
poe nations, all of whom under one name 
another (Baal, Apollo, Chamos, Helios, or 
Bee worstipped the sun-god, and the gigantic 
stature of the skeletons would agree with what 
we know of the early Hamite or Himyaritic 
The Corps of Topographical Engineers of the 
“United States Army have been engaged since 
the war in the preparation of careful and very 
plete maps of all the battle-fields of that 
at conflict. Those east of the Alleghanies 
__were published in 1870, and are worthy of 
eS © cae as the best illustrations of the regions 
fought over which ‘have been or probably will 
be made. There have been also carefully-pre- 
os geological maps of some of the Eastern 
tates, and notably that of New Jersey by 
Prof. Cook, published within the year. The 
geological survey of Ohio now in progress, 
of which the first official report made its ap- 
pearance in December, 1870, though mostly 
occupied with facts and investigations apper- 
taining rather to geology than geography, has 
yet some statements of geographical interest, 

The Geological Corps consisting of ' Profs, 
Newberry, Orton, Andrews, and Wormeley, and 
Hon. J. H. Klippart, with their assistants, have 
found abundant and conclusive evidence that 
nearly the whole surface of Ohio, the beds of its 
rivers and lakes, and its plains, valleys, and 
hills, were once from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty feet below their present level; and 
that the lakes occupied a much wider area than 
now, and that Lake Erie, which formerly was 
connected with Lake Huron by a broad though 
not very deep channel, formerly extended 
southward through the State in a long valley, 
excavated by the glaciers of that early period. 

The productive coal area is estimated at 
about 10,000 square miles, or about the same 
as Great Britain, but as yet produces annually 
only about three million tons. It is all of a bi- 
tuminous character. 

West of the Mississippi there has been an 
unusual amount of geographical and geological 
exploration, in part by government commis- 
sions, and in B ks by private companies and 
individuals. The careful preliminary surveys 
for the Northern Pacific Railway; the North- 
western Boundary Commission’s survey of the 
49th parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean; the geological and geographical 
surveys of the United States geologist Hayden, 
and his corps, in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and partial surveys in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Dakota, especially to the sources of 
the Yellow Stone, the visit of Langford and 
others to the Geysers of Montana, the private 
expedition of Prof. Marsh and his twelve com- 
panions from Yale College, in Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, and Oolorado, and along the upper 
tributaries of the Colorado of the West; the 
fall results of the Powell expedition, and of 
Prof. Newberry’s expedition, both of which 
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though made in previous years, were for the 
first time fully given to the public during the 
year 1870; and yet farther west, the work of 
the California Geological Survey, vigorously 
and steadily prosecuted during the year; the 
United States survey of the 40th parallel under 
Olarence King; the researches of Parry and 
Engleman, and of Whitney and Brewer on the 
peaks and parks of Colorado, and the survey of 
the Harvard mining-school party of the lofty 
summit region of Colorado, form together a 
mass of geographical labor and exploration 
which has rarely been equalled in any one 
country in a single year. ° 

We have space for only a glance at a few of 
the more extraordinary discoveries made by 
these numerous explorers. The most remarka- 
ble sections visited by any of the exploring par- 
ties were the regions around the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone, and the Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and Gallatin, the primal sources of the 
Missouri in Montana. The Langford eee 
tion which visited this region consisted of 
nineteen persons, and the Hon. N. P. Lang- 
ford, who has resided in Montana since 1862, 
and was appointed, by President Johnson, Govy- 
ernor of the Territory, was its leader. The party 
ascended the Belt Range from Fort Ellis, and 
found the ascent exceedingly tedious and diffi- 
cult, leading through narrow defiles, up sharp 
acclivities, and over numerous peaks, before 
the summit was attained, at an elevation of 
8,000 feet. From this point an amphitheatre 
of mountains, 400 miles in circumference, en- 
closing a valley as large as New Hampshire, 
with all its detail of pinnacle, Pa dome, 
rock, and river, was comprehended at a glance. 
Following the range to the right for forty 
miles, the eye rested upon the singular depres- 
sion where, formed by the confluent streams 
of Madison, Jefferson, and Gallatin, the Mis- 
souri began its meanderings to the Gulf. At 
the left were the towering peaks of the Yellow- 
stone, their summits half enveloped in cloud, 
or glittering with perpetual snow. In front, 
carpeted with verdure, was the magnificent val- 
ley of the Gallatin. 

The explorers were much impressed by the 
beauty and grandeur of the valley of the Yel- 
lowstone River, in which they found cafions 
rivalling those of the Colorado. They pro- 
ceeded directly up the valley, encountering 
many wonders on the way, such as immense 
water-falls, columns of pillar basalt, like the 
“Giant's Causeway,” and hot, cold, and sul- 
phur springs, until, in a few days, they reached 
the summit, from which they obtained a fine 
view of Yellowstone Lake, and to visit it left 
the well-defined Indian trail and passed through 
aregion never before traversed by civilized 
men. 

The Yellowstone Lake was reached twelve 
miles beyond the mud-volcano, and many days 
were spent in exploring the country in its vi- 
cinity. The lake was ascertained to be 8,330 
feet above the level of the sea, It is an ex- 
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pansion of the river, and is about twenty-five 
miles long by fifteen wide. It abounds in 
speckled trout of the finest quality, and vast 
flocks of geese, ducks, swans, and pelicans, 
resort to it. It is surrounded by stupendous 
mountain-ranges, which are approached on all 
sides by undulating plains and grassy foot- 
hills. Forests of pine touch its banks, at in- 
tervals, and its beautiful margin presents 
every variety of sand and pebbly beach, glit- 
tering with crystals, cornelian, and chalcedony. 
Indians rarely approach it, on account of the 
superstition, inspired by the volcanic forces of 
the vicinity. The journey around it was at- 
tended with difficulty and distress. One of 
the party, Truman ©. Everts, was lost, and left 
to his fate, after a long search, by his com- 
rades. After thirty-seven days, during which 
he nearly perished, he was rescued by two 
trappers, who found him one hundred and ten 
miles from the place where he had been missed. 
Snow had fallen to the depth of twenty-six 
inches, when the explorers turned homeward. 
They aimed to strike the head-waters of the 
Madison, and succeeded in doing so, after 
struggling slowly through the snow for several 
days, and suffering very much. The desire for 
home had taken the place of all their interest 
in the explorations. They had, as they sup- 
posed, seen, in the amphitheatre already de- 
scribed, the greatest natural wonders of the 
continent. They were convinced that there 
was not on the globe another region where, 
within the same limits, Nature had coupled so 
much of grandeur and majesty with so much 
of novelty and beauty. What, then, was their 
astonishment, on entering the basin of the Mad- 
ison, weary and exhausted, and with a feeling 
of the utmost indifference and listlessness, at 
seeing just before them an immense body of 
sparkling water projected suddenly and with 
terrific force into the air, to the height of 125 
teet! They had found a real geyser. In the 
valley before them there were 1,000 hot 
springs of various sizes, and 500 craters throw- 
ing out vapor. The geysers were seen in ac- 
tion in every direction, projecting water to 
various heights. The one first referred to was 
throwing from an irregular crevice, about sev- 
en by three feet, a column of water of corre- 
sponding dimensions to a height of 125 feet. 
Various names were given to the geysers. 
One was called the “ Fan,” as it threw up to a 
height of 60 feet two radiating sheets of water, 
resembling a feather fan. Forty feet from this 
geyser is a vent, connected with it, and two 
feet in diameter, which during the eruption 
expels, with loud reports, dense masses of va- 
por. One of the party crawled into the 
‘* Grotto ” from curiosity, not supposing it to 
be a live geyser, and, as he emerged, he was 
followed by an eruption of boiling water, 
which, if it had overtaken him, would have 
cooked him. The ‘Giant’ is a rugged de- 
posit, presenting in form a miniature model of 
the Coliseum. it has an opening six feet in 
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diameter. A remarkable peculiarity of this 
geyser is, the duration of its discharges, which 
continued for three hours, in a steady stream, 
five feet in diameter and 145 feet high. Op- 
posite their camp was a symmetrical cone, like 
a bee-hive, about five feet in diameter at the 


base, and with an orifice at the top, of twenty- . 


four by thirty-six inches. They had not sus- 
pected it to be a geyser, till one morning there 
suddenly shot up from it a column of water, 
which was found, by triangulation, to be 219 
feet high. The “Giantess” throws up a col- 
umn, six inches in diameter, to a height of 250 
feet. This isthe highest of all. Theraysof the 
sun falling upon the geysers in action produced 
an infinite variety of prismatic hues, like bro- 
ken-up rainbows. ; 

The descent of the Colorado River by the 
Powell Expedition, of which some account was 
given in the AnnvaL Oyciopzapra for 1869, 
was attended with great peril and some loss of 
life; three of the party, having become dis- 
couraged and determined upon making an 
overland journey across the plateau to the 
Mormon settlement, were killed by the Indians 
within a few miles of that settlement, while 
those who remained with Major Powell came 
through safely, though not without much anx- 
iety and peril. The scenery was generally 
gloomy, but sometimes grand and sublime. 
The practical results of the expedition are 
mainly negative. The settlement of the pla- 
teau, through which the Colorado and its afflu- 
ents, the Grand, Green, Colorado Chiquito, 
and other streams, have eroded for themseives 
channels, seems impossible as well as unde- 
sirable unless some system of irrigation could 
be devised which would restore to these lands 
their ancient fertility; and situated as it is in 
the great Colorado Basin, on which little or no 
rain falls, and with the river-beds from one 
thousand to six thousand feet below their sur- 
face, any scheme of irrigation which should be 
at all effective would be so costly as to render 
it impossible. On some portions of the plateau 
it is possible that the planting of the seed of 
forest-trees of quick growth and great tenacity 
of life, such as the ailantus, the locust, the 
mezquit, or the post-oak, might, with the nat- 
ural fertility of the soil, eventually induce a 
forest-growth which would attract a larger 
rainfall, and so restore the plateau to a habit- 
able condition. Such has been the result in 
other portions of what was formerly known as 
the Great American Desert, large districts of 
which are now among the most fertile lands in 
the world. 

The measurement of the altitude of the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and the Coast Range, has been prosecuted 
with much activity during the year and very 
few of them remain whose height is not known. 
The peaks of Colorado and the “High Sierras” 
of California have been especially examined 
of late, and their height ascertained both by 
means of the barometer and by triangulation. 


” 
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The highest summits in Colorado exceed 13,000 
feet, and those of the High Sierras approach 


on feet. 
_ IIL. Mexico has presented no explorations of 
importance the past year, the country having 
been in too unsettled a state to admit of any 
scientific explorations. The attempted settle- 
ment of the peninsula of Lower California 
under the auspices of an American company 
has proved an almost entire failure, and the 
company has been severely denounced for al- 
misrepresentations, It is very possible 
that the emigrants thither may have expected 
greater advantages than they received, and that 


- . the climate and productiveness of the soil may 


have been painted in more glowing colors than 
proved to be just; but any emigrant who con- 
sented to go to that mountainous, voleanic, and 
arid region, and banish himself from all civil- 
ized society, must, if he knew the character of 
the country to which he was removing, have 
been sadly in want of a retired and quiet home. 
OCentrat AmericA.—In this whole region 
there has been active exploration going on 
throughout the entire year, and several volumes 
and reports of previous explorations have been 
‘ published. Beginning with the Republic of Gua- 
temala, which adjoins Mexico, we have just at 
the close of the year a very spirited pdaniatisel 
by Mrs. E. G. Squier, of Morelet’s ‘‘ Travels in 
Central America,” which were mostly confined 
to the Republic of Guatemala and to Cam- 
peachy. M. Arthur Morelet is a French gentle- 
man of fortune and of remarkable attainments 
in the physical sciences, who, some twenty- 
four years since undertook to explore the in- 
terior of Guatemala, at his own expense, but 
under the general patronage of the Institute of 
France. His emia occupied nearly three 
years, during which he penetrated into the 
interior of Guatemala, and explored more 
fully than any white man had done, at least in 
modern times, the course and navigability of 
the great river of that republic, the Usuma- 
sinta, a river as large as the Red River of 
Louisiana, and in many respects similar to it. 
He collected a great number of choice speci- 
mens of the plants, minerals, animals, insects, 
and birds of the country, which he arranged 
scientifically, and presented to the Museum of 
Paris, and the narrative of his travels he caused 
to be privately printed, and distributed a few 
copies among his nearest friends, but declined 
to publish it.. It is this narrative, which gives 
by far the most full and complete account of the 
geography of Guatemala, which Mr. Squier has 
obtained his consent to have translated: and 
jublished in the United States, and which Mrs, 
ier has rendered into most admirable Eng- 
lish. It is a valuable contribution to American 
geographical science, as valuable as any of the 
works on that region which have yet appeared, 
while it occupies for the most part entirely 
new, ground. The Spanish-American states 
change but little, in a score of years, either 
physically or politically; the ever-recurring 
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revolutions leave them much as they find them, 
and Nature, though prolific in its tropical vege- 
tation, does not change materially the aspect 
of mountain, river, or plain, except when some 
new volcano upheaves a savanna, as at Jorullo, 
or reduces by its internal fires the height of 
some mountain-peak. We may thus accept 
Mr. Morelet’s descriptions of the physical ge- 
ography of Guatemala as being, in the m 

as true to-day as when they were written, and 
his word-pictures of the inhabitants are too 
evidently drawn from the life to be doubted. 

The adjacent Republic of Honduras has 
come into prominence within the past two or 
three years from the construction of a railway 
across it from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to be 
completed in 1872, which will, it is said, reduce 
the time for a trip by sea, from New York to 
San Francisco via the Honduras Railway, to 
thirteen, or, at the most, fourteen and a half 
days. ‘This is, indeed, twice as long as by rail- 
way, but the route is to many travellers more 
pleasant. That, portion of Mr. E. G. Squier’s 
very able work on the states of Central Amer- 
ica which related to Honduras has been re- 
printed in London, with additions by the an- 
thor, bringing it down to the present time, for 
circulation, to promote the interests of this 
great enterprise. It is the testimony of the 
best-educated citizens of Honduras that no 
work published is so full and accurate in re- 
gard to the geography of that republic. The 
railway in course of construction is 200 miles 
in length, and the route to San Francisco is 
4,160 miles. It is a part of the plan, however, 
to have the steamships, on the Atlantic side, 
leave and return to Charlotte Harbor, on the 
west coast of Florida, which is in direct com- 
munication with Charleston, Norfolk, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, by rail, 
and the voyage by sea will thus be shortened 
to about 2,900 miles, or little more than the 
distance from New York to Southampton. 
Communication with South American, Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australian ports, from Fon- 
seca, the port on the Pacific, will be as speedy 
and desirable as from Panama, while the Hon- 
duras isthmus is less affected by malaria than 
that of Panama. As a route for heavy freight 
and second-class passengers, this Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway must prove superior 
both to the Pacific Railway and the Panama 
route. 

We have purposely reserved to this place 
the consideration of the different routes and 
plans for interoceanic communication which 
within the year have assumed new promi- 
nence (although one of them passes across 
Mexican territory), because it was more con- 
venient to consider them all together. With 
the completion of the Pacific Railway, there 
arose a conviction that, while, for first-class 
passengers, the more valuable articles of freight, 
those which in small bulk comprised large 
values, for the Government business and trans- 
portation, the shipments of the precious metals, 
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and the way traffic, this route was preferable 
to any other, yet for heavy and bulky freights, 
for emigrants and second-class passengers, for 
the large and increasing trade of the Central- 
American states, the west coast of South 
America, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, and 
the more bulky Chinese. and Japanese goods, 
there was need of water transit, which, thougha 
little longer, should not require any transship- 
ment of the goods, and yet should not encounter 
the dangers and long delay of the voyage around 
Cape Horn. The Panama route, requiring a 
double transshipment, did not meet this want, 
nor will the Honduras Railway fully satisfy it, 
since, though materially shorter and cheaper, 
the cost of transshipment is still incurred. No 
possible route, which consisted in part of rail- 
way, could answer the purpose, for though 
there might be an advantage to passengers in 
having several. competing routes, from the 
better accommodations and the cheaper price 
of passage which would ensue, and the local 
trade of the Oentral-American states with the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports might be sufficient 
to sustain one or more lines, yet the great 
point was still unreached, that goods once 
shipped must not break bulk till they reached 
their destination, if they were to be carried 
cheaply and safely. It was obvious that there 
must be a ship-canal across some one of the 
isthmuses which exist on that portion of the 
continent. Over and over again, for two hun- 
dred years and more, has the question been 
agitated, where this canal should, or rather 
where it could, be constructed. England, 
France, and the United States, have each ex- 
plored many times different sections, but had 
failed to find a point where such a canal would 
be possible, except at an expense too great to 
be safely hazarded by any one nation. There 
were several routes, indeed, through which it 
might be possible to cut a canal, but only at an 
expense of two hundred orthree hundred mill- 
ion dollars. At Panama the route was not 
long, but it would require a tunnel of from 
seven to twelve miles through the solid granite 
deep enough and high enough to permit the 
largest vessels to pass two abreast, with masts 
all up. 

At first it seemed that the Nicaragua route 
afforded all necessary advantages for a canal; 
but good harbors on both oceans were as ne- 
cessary as any other consideration, and, though 
the canal itself and the slack-water and lake 
navigation could be accomplished for a com- 
paratively moderate sum, the expense of arti- 
ficial harbors on both sides and of structures 
for entrance to and exit from the lake involved 
a probable expense nearly or quite equal to 
that of the Panama tunnel. A route across 
the Isthmus of Chiriqui offered some advan- 
tages, but there were no good harbors on 
either side, and no possibility of making them 
except at an enormous expense. Through 
nearly the whole of 1870, and into 1871, Com- 
_ mander Selfridge, of the United States Navy, has 


been engaged in careful exploration of the Isth- 


mus of Darien, and, after many disappointments - 


and hardships, he succeeded in discovering a 
route with good harbors on both sides, and an 
altitude so moderate as to admit of an open 
canal with but few locks, and a sufficient sup- 
ply of water to fill them. The greatest alti- 
tude of the summit is under three hundred 
feet, and this is but for a short distance. The 
route begins with the Cacarica, a tributary of 
the Atrato River (up which latter river there 
is good navigation for large steamers for twelve 
miles), and turns gradually southwestward, 
striking a navigable river on the Pacifie side. 
The distance is considerably longer than the 
Panama Railroad, but the route is more prac- 
ticable than any yet discovered. 

Attention has also been called during the 
year to the feasibility of a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, over which a 
railway is already located, though not built, 
and a Government commission has been sent 
out to explore it, under command of Captain 
Shufeldt, of the United States Navy. The 
length of the canal and slack-water navigation 
would be 173 miles, and it would require, ac- 
cording to the statement of Colonel J. J. Wil- 
liams, the chief engineer of the Tehuantepec 
Railway Company, 1380 lifting locks, each of 
10 feet lift. The summit is 684 feet above the 
sea, but can be supplied with all the water it 
needs, and, if the cuttings are made 60 feet in 
depth at the summit, the number of locks 
might be reduced to 118. The harbors on both 
sides can be made good at no very heavy ex- 
pense. The number of locks seems an objec- 
tion for a ship-canal, as they must necessarily 
materially enhance the tolls and delay the pas- 
sage. Colonel Williams estimates the cost of 
such a canal as under $32,000,000, in which are 
not included, however, the harbor improye- 
ments, nor the construction of the locks on the 
double transit plan, which is preferable. These 
would probably bring the cost up to $50,000,- 
060—and in the actual construction it would 
be safe to add 50 per cent. to this estimate. _ 

IV. Sourm AmeritcA,— The narrative of 
Messrs. Myers, ‘‘Life and Nature under the 
Tropics,” to which we have already referred, 
gives a very graphic and interesting account 
of the geography, inhabitants, customs, man- 
ners, productions, etc., of the interior of Vene- 
zuela, as it appeared to these young but care- 
ful observers in 1867-68. Their explorations 
were mostly confined to the course of the 
Upper Orinoco and its vicinity, to an overland 
journey from that river by way of Javita and 
Moroa to the Rio Nigro, and the descent of 
that river to the Amazons at Manaos. They 
also visited EHevador and explored some por- 
tion of its territory, on which Mr. Hassaurek 
had previously been almost our only authority. 
The portion of Venezuela which they traversed 
had not before been visited by any North- 
American traveller, and, indeed, Humboldt 
and Bonpland, and much later the naturalist 
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Wallace, are almost the only Europeans who 
have explored it during the present century, 
and even they had not penetrated through the 
entire region visited by our youthful explorers. 
Their narrative is replete with interest, and 
ae much light upon the natural history as 
well as the physical geography of this tropical 
on. The great cataracts of the Orinoco at 
res and Maypurus are remarkable for their 
at andeur and sublimity. The scarcity 
of animal life on and around the black waters 
of the Rio Negro, while it is so abundant and 

‘annoying in almost every other part of this 
_ tropical region, is a singular fact, but has been 
previously noted on the lower portion of that 
river. To what cause it is attributable seems 
uncertain. The soil along the banks of the 
river is extremely fertile, the foliage abundant, 
and the country not unhealthy. 

In British Guiana, in April, 1870, a remark- 
able cataract was discovered by Mr. ©. B. 
Brown, chief of the Geological Survey of Brit- 
ish Guiana. It was on the Potaro, an affluent 
of the Essequibo River. The river just above 
the fall ‘is 184 yards in width and makes a 
single leap at this point of 817 feet, blossoming 
soon after leaving the edge of the precipice 
into a fine foam, or spray, in which all sem- 
blance of water disappears, and descending in 
the well-known rocket-like forms of the Staub- 
bach and the cataracts of the Yosemite. Be- 
tween this fall and the entrance of the Potaro 
into the Essequibo, there dre five other cata- 
racts, all of considerable size, two of them in- 
accessible. The Kaieteur fall above described 
was visited, in July, 1870, by a party of scien- 
tific gentlemen from Demerara, and its height 
and volume carefully ascertained. 

The Peruvian Government, not satisfied with 
its progress and communications on the Pacific 
slope, is seeking an outlet for its commerce 
and productions through the affluents of the 
Amazons. For several years it has been ship- 

ing a portion of its products by this route, 

ut it has not intermitted its explorations to dis- 
cover some navigable tributary of the great 
river which should approach nearer to its cap- 
i than those as yet in use, The region in 
which these streams became navigable, though 
within from 150 to 800 miles of Lima, is 
occupied by wild Indian tribes, some of whom 
are warlike and ferocious, and all, or nearly 
all, are averse to any intercourse with the 
whites. In several of these exploring expedi- 
tions the parties have been attacked by the 
Indians and some of them killed, while others 
were seriously wounded. It was therefore 
very gratifying to the Peruvian Government 
when, on the 26th of October, 1870, they re- 
ceived a favorable report from the command- 
ing officer of the expedition to examine the ca- 
pabilities of the River Perene, and the country 
adjacent. The Perene is a tributary of the 
Ueayali, and is navigable for steamers to a 
point only 58 leagues from Lima, and reached 
by a route available for railway construction. 
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The report of the exploration states that the 
soundings in the Parana gave from 3 to 5 
fathoms in depth and 100 yards in width. It 
traverses the country of the Chunchumayos, a 
large family of Indians, many of the tribes of 
which are hostile and little known. In the 
valley of the Chunchumayo the forests consist 
of trees of an extraordinary size, the population 
is numerous, and, according to Padres Amieh 
and Sobreviela, two Catholic missionaries 
among those Indians, belongs to the tribe of 
the “Amages.” One of the objects of the ex- 
pedition was, to find ont and fix the situation 
of the Salt Mountain. Following a path which 
seemed to lead in that direction, they came 
upon an Indian camp, in which was a house 20 
yards long, 16 yards broad, and 16 yards high. 
In this they found an oven for melting iron- 
ore, of a square form, about 2 yards high, and 
14 yard wide each way, constructed of bricks 
half a yard long. The fire was furnished with 
double bellows, the fuel used being coal and 
wood mixed with pounded ore. The anvils had 
been removed from the trunks of trees, which 
still remained. There were from twenty to 
thirty quintals of cast-iron, two tanned hides, 
tanks for water, which was brought from a 
height in canals made from the bark of trees. 
They also found a variety of other objects, all 
of which excited admiration that Indians, called 
barbarians, should possess so much skill and 
industry. They were not molested by the In- 
dians, who seem to have retired farther back. 
The party that was sent out to discover the 
salt-mountain followed a path leading north- 
east from the foundery above described. On 
the way they observed many huts and planta- 
tions of cocoa and Indian corn. On the banks 
of the river they found fishing-huts, nets, and 
apparatus, evidently for catching and salting 
fish. Farther on they came to some huts on 
an elevated spur of the mountain, from which 
they could see that the course of the river was 
very tortuous. To the northeast were various 
bare hills, one of which was thought to be the 
Hill of Salt (Cerro de Sal), From this point of 
observation they noticed that they were stand- 
ing on a stratum of soft sandstone, and, sup- 
posing that this might be a portion of the 
ramification of the vein of salt, which, accord- 
ing to Padre Sobreviela, was three leagues in 
extension, they examined its formation and 
found it consisted of earth, with particles of 
salt and some crystals of quartz. Digging still 
deeper, they found the salt to increase. Be- 
yond this the path ceased, and the party re- 
turned, though they felt assured the “Cerro de 
Sal” could not be far off. 

The Indians use the bow and arrow, but 
seemed much afraid of fire-arms, 

Prof. O. F. Hartt, who was attached to Prof.- 
Agassiz’s expedition to the Amazons, has re- 
visited Brazil, and during the summer and 
autumn of 1870 was engaged in the explora- 
tion of some of its southern affluents and the 
rivers which discharge their waters into the 
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delta of the great river. One of the most re- 
markable of these is the Tocantins. Its source 
is in the mountains in the southern part of the 
province of Goyaz, and it runs almost due north 
till its union with the Araguaya, when it 
turns eastward and winds through the swamps 
and silty deposit of the delta of the Amazons, 
and, indeed, forms a delta of its own, with 
eight or ten channels through the ooze. These 
channels are lined on either bank with Muriti 
palms, mangroves, and a giant arum, which 
gives them the appearance of being substantial 
land covered with fruits, but they are really 
only vast swamps where the mire is of great 
depth. Above this miry delta is the region of 
the India-rubber tree (Siphonia elastica), and 
Prof. Hartt had the opportunity of observing 
the method of preparing’ it for market. 

The French lawyer and adventurer Ton- 
nens, who some years since ingratiated him- 
self with the independent Indian tribes of 
Southern Chili, and took the title of Aurelie 
Antoine I., King of the Araucanians, is yet, 
it seems, operating for mischief through these 
tribes. He left Southern Chili for Europe 
in 1867 or 1868, and, after spending some time 
there, it is said in the study of’ military 
science and in procuring arms and ammuni- 
tion, returned to Auroco, the principal town 
of the Araucanians, at the close of 1869, and 
soon after sent a note to General Pinto, Presi- 
dent of Chili, informing him of the installa- 
tion of his government, its officers, his army, 
etc., and declaring that he would suffer no 
more Ohilian aggression. He also notified 
General Pinto of his intention to found two 
new ports on the coast, and invited him to 
send him a peace commission. General Pinto 
refused to notice Tonnens’s communication, 
but wrote to the Indian caciques,  allow- 
ing them a certain time within which to lay 
down their arms. The chiefs declined politely, 
and asserted their faith and confidence in their 
new king, and their determination to make war 
upon Chili. Somewhat unwisely, General Pinto 
replied, denouncing Tonnens as an outcast and 
a lunatic. Thus the matter rested in the au- 
tumn of 1870. 

V. Evrope.—tThe studies of the topography, 
climate, and population of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, made with reference to their probable 
absorption by Germany, have had some inter- 
est for geographers; but, though making us 
somewhat better acquainted with a region part 
.of which has not been much visited by travel- 
lers of late years, they hardly merit the title 
of geographical discoveries. A more important 
enterprise, and one in which long and patient 
labor has at last been crowned with success in 
the union of two great nations by railway com- 
munication, is the completion of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel through the Alps, thus connect- 
ing Italy and France. The tunnel is seven and 
four-fifth miles in length, bored through the 
solid rock, granite, quartz, slate, etc., and the 
work has been prosecuted for thirteen years 
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without cessation. It is twenty-five feet both 
in vertical and horizontal diameter, and at 
some points the mountain-surface is more than 
a mile above it. The cost is said to have been 
about $34,000,000, 

Prof. Ansted has made, during the year 1870, 
a very careful and interesting study of the 
basin of the Po, and the rivers which, entering 
its delta, have contributed to form those exten- — 
sive lagoons of which the site of Venice is the 
best known example. He finds in this forma- 
tion—the torrential rivers descending the south- 
ern and steeper slope of a great mountain-" 
range, and forming wide and marshy lagoons, 
while the northern and more gently descending 
slope gives rise to great rivers which discharge 
their waters without extensive deltas—the ex- 
pression of a law of physical geography of uni- 
versal application. He also demonstrates that 
the peculiar growth, civilization, and artistic 
culture of Venice, were natural and inevitable 
outgrowths of its geographical position and 
condition. PTS 

The recent abrogation of some of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris, relative to Rus- 
sian occupation of the Black Sea, has led to an 
investigation of the nationalities of Turkey, 
with reference to the possibility of realizing 
the dreams of the Greeks, of a Pan-Hellenic 
empire. On the authority of Géhlert, a recent 
German geographer, it is stated that there are 
in European Turkey, of Greeks and Albanians 
(both originally of the same stock), 2,700,000 
souls; in Greece, 1,330,000 souls; in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, 2,500,000; and on the shores 
of Asia Minor, 2,000,000 men, making in all 
8,530,000 Greeks, while European Turkey has 
only 700,000 Turks, the remainder of the pop- 
ulation being Wallachians, Bulgarians, Bos- 
nians, Croats, Servians, ete. A Greek empire 
might be formed of crescent shape along the 
two shores of the Agean, including the islands 
of the archipelago between its horns, which 
would contain a population of about 13,000,000, 
of whom two-thirds would be Greeks. 

VI. Asta.—From European to Asiatic Tur- 
key is only a brief journey, but one which 
leads to much that is interesting to the geog- 
rapher; for portions of this vast region have 
been undergoing careful explorations during 
the year 1870. We have already alluded to 
the report of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Expedition, in the volume entitled ‘‘ The Re- 
covery of Jerusalem.” Besides their very 
carefully conducted excavations in and around 
Jerusalem, they gave considerable time and 
labor to the investigation of geographical and 
archeological questions in other portions of 
Palestine. To some of these allusion has been 
made in the volume of the Annvat Crcto- 
papia for 1869. In regard to one of them, 
the ‘ Moabite Stone,” their report is very full 
and interesting. The impressions taken from 
the stone while it was yet perfect (it has been 
broken in pieces by the Arabs since that time) 
have been translated, and, although there are 
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rtions yet illegible, and some considerable 
yet there is sufficient preserved to in- 
dicateits great value as the earliest record, out- 
side of the Scriptures, of the national history of 
any of the tribes of Palestine. The inscription 
has been deciphered and translated by two 
eminent Oriental scholars, M. Clement Gan- 
neau and Prof, Schlottman, and froin different 
. s or impressions taken from the stone. 
th agree substantially in all important par- 
Tales The record is one of those chronicles 
on stone in which Oriental monarchs were so 
fond of recounting their own deeds and achieve- 
The narrator is Mesa, king of Moab, a 
contemporary of Ahab, king of Israel, and a 
worshipper of Chemosh or Chamos, the Bel or 
Baal of the Syrians, He records the death of 
Omri, the long reign of Ahab, and ascribes 
the defeat and death of the Israelite king and 
his own capture of several Hebrew cities, and 
massacre of their inhabitants, to the favor of 
his god Chamos. The whole inscription is a 
remarkable corroboration of the accuracy, even 
in minute details, of the Scriptural narrative. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Douglas W. 
Freshfield’s interesting narrative of his explo- 
rations in the Caucasus, and in the AnnuaL 
Oyotopz£p14 for 1869 a brief account of his 
discoveries was given. He has made us ac- 
quainted with a region almost wholly unknown 
for the last thousand years. 

A still more interesting exploration is that 
now in progressin regard to Yarkhand and the 
Pamir Land, an elevated desert plateau, of 
Eastern Toorkistan, in which the Oxus and 
the Zerufshan have their sources, and which 
the Orientals call the “ Bamidunya, or Upper 
Floor of the World.” Eastern Toorkistan, or, 
as it was formerly called, Chinese Tartary, is 
similar in formation to, though of greater ex- 
tent than, the basin of the Colorado River in 
our once famous Great American Desert. East- 
ern Toorkistan lies between the Himalaya 
mountain-system on the south and the Thian- 
Chan on the north, and its western boundary 
is formed by the elevated plateau which con- 
nects the two mountain-systems and forms the 
wall of division between Western, or Russian, 
and Eastern Toorkistan.. This plateau is the 
Pamir Steppe, or Pamir Land, and ranges in 
altitude from 13,000 to 17,000 feet above the 
sea. The five successive r s which form 
the Himalayan system arrest the clouds which 
rise from the plains and rivers of India and 
Burmah, and drain them of their moisture 
before they reach this lofty table-land; the 
complicated chains of the Thian-Chan do. the 
same for the evaporation from the northern 
rivers and streams; while a lower chain of 
mountains, the King-Chan, and the enormous 
distance to the China Sea, act as a bar in the 
eastern direction. Hence this vast tract is 
almost entirely rainless, and much of it is a 
desert.' The Pamir Steppe is especially sterile 
and forbidding, though there are not wanting 
evidences that it was once fertile, and its pro- 
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ductions so abundant that the Orientals declare 
it to have been the site of the Garden of Eden, 
The really populous and peosneere portion of 
Eastern Toorkistan, of which the kingdom of 
Yarkhand is a part, is in shape much like a 
horseshoe: southward, westward, and north- 
ward, the lofty mountain- and the less 
lofty but equally sterile table- ds, form its 
walls, and in the central concavity of the horse- 
shoe there is another desert of sand and alkali 
—the Great Desert of Gobi, The crescent- 
shaped territory sloping down from the moun- 
tains to this vast desert is, however, highly 
fertile, and yields abundantly of all the fruits 
and grains of temperate climates, the lack of 
rain being supplied by very thorough irriga- 
tion, the mountain-streams which would other- 
wise lose themselves in the desert being di- 
verted for this purpose, and their whole supply 
of water, in many cases, exhausted. 

This region had been under the sway of the 
Chinese Emperor till 1864, though not withant 
frequent insurrections and revolts; but at that 
time Yakoob Beg, a petty governor of a town 
in Khokand, assisted the native Mussulman 
rulers, who had been dispossessed by the Chi- 
nese, in regaining their power, and then seized 
upon it himself. He is evidently a man of 
great executive ability, has established himself 
very firmly upon the throne, and is implicitly 
obeyed by the Yarkhandis, who seem to be nat- 
urally a peaceful: and industrious people. He 
has within the last two years assumed the title 
of Ataligh Ghazi, or ‘‘ Leader of the Faithful.” 
It was to this monarch that Mr. Douglas For- 
syth, British resident in Cashmere, sent a horse- 
load of tea, grown in Assam, as a present. The 
Yarkhandis and their rulers are passionately 
fond of tea, and since driving out the Chinese- 
they had only been able to obtain it from Rus- 
sia. The present was, therefore, very accept- 
able. In 1869 Mr. Shaw, one of the British 
cultivators of tea in Assam, having made up a 
caravan cargo of tea, set out with it for Kash- 
gar the capital of Yarkhand, and arrived there 
about the same time with Mr. Hayward, who 
had been sent out by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore the Pamir Steppe, but, being 
unable to penetrate to it, had visited Yarkhand. 
The Atalagh Ghazi received both very cordially, 
though at first with some suspicion ; but, event- 
ually becoming fully satisfied, desired to enter 
into friendly relations with the British Goy- 
ernment; and a large traffic will undoubtedly 
ensue. Mr. Hayward returned to British India, 
but set out again in 1870, on his perilous and 
difficult journey to penetrate the Pamir Steppe, 
which is only inhabited y nomadic tribes of 
fierce Kirgheez,who have little regard for haman 
life. He had great difficulty in reaching the 
frontiers of Cashmere, and the passes which 
led to this elevated region, but at the last re- 
port was pushing forward. The Kirgheez of 
this region are very different from their neigh- 
bors the Yarkhandis in temper, disposition, and 
civilization. The latter have attained to a 
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greater measure of intelligence, refinement, and 
substantial wealth, than any other nation of 
Central Asia. . 

There have been several surveys and explo- 
rations of the great river-systems of China 
within the year 1870, especially of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and the Yellow River—but not many 
new or interesting facts have been elicited. 

VII. Arrica.—The year has not been prolific 
in the results of geographical exploration on 
this great continent. In the Upper Nile region, 
Sir Samuel Baker, at the head of the grandest 
expedition ever undertaken for discovery, had 
been delayed by various hinderances, and, on 
attempting to ascend the White Nile, found 
that it was not navigable in consequence of the 
dense mass of cane and reeds which, in the 
form of floating islands, completely choked up 
the passage. He cut his way through for 82 
miles, but was then obliged to return to lati- 
tude 9° 26’ N., where he would remain till 

_ November, 1870, when, at the high-water stage 
of the river, he hoped with great labor to be 
able to force a passage through, and with a 
portage of moderate extent to succeed some 
time in 1871 in floating his fleet of steamers on 
the Albert Nyanza, and settle the questions 
hitherto in doubt. 

Dr. Livingstone has been heard. from, but 

“only indirectly, but is supposed to have received 
his supplies sent to Ujiji for him, and to be 
prosecuting his discoveries relative to the con- 
nection of Lake Tanganyika with the ultimate 
sources of the Nile, and perhaps also with 
those of the Congo River. 

In the region of the Limpopo and in terri- 
tory claimed by the Zransvaal Republic there 
have been great excitement and large emigra- 
tion in consequence of the discovery of dia- 
monds there. Very many supposed gems have 
been discovered, but there is still a grave 
doubt in regard to the real character of most 
of them, some eminent lapidaries pronouncing 
them quartz crystals of unusual purity and 

' prillianey, while others have been equally con- 
fident. that some of them were genuine gems 
of great value. The region in which they are 
found, hitherto almost unexplored, is likely to 
be very thoroughly traversed, and to a con- 


siderable extent. by men who are capable of . 


making proper scientific investigations, 

Mr. Winwood Reade has explored the upper 
waters of the Niger or Quorra, a region hither- 
to not visited by Europeans, but presents very 
few new facts, the country being similar, in 
most particulars, to that so vividly described 
by Lieutenant Magé.., 

Some new contributions have been made to 
the geography and natural history of the Island 
of Madagascar, which is now becoming a fa- 
miliar ground for explorers. 

VII. Austrarasia. 1, West Australia. — 
The loss of the exploring party under the com- 
mand of Dr. Leichhardt, in 1849-50, has been 
to the Australian colonists, and especially to 
those of West Australia (from which colony he 


_ twenty years before. 
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set out), one of those disasters like the loss of 

Sir John Franklin in the Arctic regions, in» 
which they were slow to believe; and, though 

twenty-one years have elapsed since the ex- 

pedition set out, the colonists have not yet en- 

tirely given up the hope of finding some of its 

members, or more definite traces of them. The 

last searching expedition for the missing ex- 

plorer was sent out in 1869... Mr. F. Roe, a 

government officer, had been informed by 

some of the native bushmen that, at a point 

thirteen days’ journey north of Koblyanob- 

bing, there were still the bones and guns of 

some white men who had beens killed there 

They gave the details 

of the place and circumstances connected 

with the finding so minutely, that he was con- 

vinced of their truthfulness, and, at his instance 

and that of Dr. Miller, the Colonial Govern- 

ment sent out a small expedition to visit the 

point designated. Mr. John Forrest, Surveyor- 

General of the colony, commanded the party, 
to which two of the natives who had told the 
story were attached, As they drew near the 
point indicated, the natives began to waver in 
their statements, and it finally appeared that it 
was the bones of some horses, lost by Captain 
Austin in 1854, which they had seen or heard 
of. The Australian natives are universally 
notoriously untruthful. Mr. Forrest, however, 
pushed on as far as his provisions would allow, 
in the hope of making some further discover- 
ies, and found another of those great salt-lakes 
which abound in the interior of Australia, and 
which, partly dry during the dry season, ex- 
tend over vast areas during the rains. He 
reached a point in latitude 28° 45’ 8., longi- 
tude 122° 50’ E., from Greenwich, but found 
the country barren and worthless. 

2. South Australia.—This colony has been 
granted by the British Government a tract 
running through to the north coast, on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and the Timor Sea, so 
that North Australia is, in fact, a part of South 
Australia, though separated from it by a terri- 
ble and almost impassable desert. The South 
Astralian Government has attempted to plant 
colonies on this north coast. The climate is 
very hot from October to April, and is thought 
to be insalubrious. Recently Mr. Goyder, the 
Surveyor-General of South Australia, has been 
carefully exploring the country, and recom- 
mends the location of a colony at Port. Dar- 
win. 

8. Papua, or New Guinea.—This great 
island, 1,030 miles in length, and with a mean 
breadth of 300 miles, is inhabited by a robust, 
powerful race, distinct in their characteristics 
from the Australians or the Malays. Captain 
Delargy, of the schooner Active, an English 
vessel engaged in the béche-de-mer fishery, did, 
however, succeed, in November, 1869, in open- 
ing friendly intercourse with the Papuans at 
Sybee, a village in Torres Straits, and found 
them kind and friendly when they were con- 
vinced that his intentions were peaceful. 
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GEORGIA. An act of Congress was ap- 

ved by the President on the 23d of Decem- 

r, 1869, authorizing the Governor of the 

State of Georgia “to summon all persons 
elected to on rh pcoe oases vs = aaa 
ag ay y the proclamation o rge G. 
Mento, the general Ser eaters, Ages military 
district including the State of Georgia, dated 
June 25, 1868, to appear on some day certain, 
to be named in said proclamation, at Atlanta, 
in said State, and thereupon the said General 
Assembly of said State shall proceed to perfect 
its organization, in conformity with the Con- 
_ stitution and laws of the United States, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act.” 

On the same day Governor Bullock issued 
his proclamation in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of this act, summoning the persons desig- 
nated to assemble at Atlanta on the 10th of 
January following, and, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, General A. H. Terry was assigned to the 
military command of the District of Georgia, 
in addition to his duties as commander of the 
Department of the South. On the 2d of 
January, the new commander informed Gen- 
eral Sherman, by telegraph, that he had as- 
sumed the command, and intimated that it 
would be expedient to confer upon him all the 
powers originally given to the military com- 
manders by the reconstruction acts. There- 
upon the following order was immediately is- 


sued ;. 
General Orders, No. 1. 
Hrapq’rs or Tox Army, Aps.-Gen.’s Orricr, 
Wasuineron, January 4, 1870. 

By direction of the President of the United States, so 
much of General Orders, No, 103, dated Headquarters 
Third Military District (Department of Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama), Atlanta, eal oe ir 22, 1868, 
and so much of General Orders, No. 55, dated Head- 
ay of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Ottice 

ashington, July 28, 1868, as refers to the State of 
Georgia, is hereby countermanded. Brevet Major- 
General Terry will, until further orders, exercise 
within that State the powers of the commanders of a 
military district, as provided by the act of March 
2, 1867, and the acts supplementary thereto, under 
his assignment by General Orders, No. 88, dated 
Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, December 24, 1869. 

By command of General SHERMAN : 

E. D. Townsenp, Adjutant-General. 


Instead of allowing the persons originally 
elected to the General Assembly in 1868 to 
meet and select their own temporary officers, 
and then proceed in their own way to effect a 
permanent organization of the two Houses, 
Governor Bullock, on the 8th of January, 
directed one A. L. Harris, not a member-elect 
of the Legislature, but an employé of the 
State Railroad, to act as Clerk pro tem, of the 
House of Representatives, and effect the organ- 
ization of that body. He applied at the same 
time to Colonel J. P. Farrow, the Attorney- 
General of the State, for his opinion regarding 
the disabilities of the men elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and especially as to whether 

ersons who had held the positions of State 

ibrarian, road commissioner, notary public, 
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and afterward taken part in the rebellion, 
were disqualified for taking the oath prescribed 
in the act of December for se sane the re- 
construction of the State. The apparent inten- 
tion of the Governor was, to prevent certain 
members-elect from taking their seats in the 
Legislature, on account of their avowed hostil- 
ity to the course of the existing administration 
of the State, and an opinion was obtained from 
the Attorney-General entirely in accordance 
with his wishes, that official declaring that, in 
his view, the classes of persons designated by 
the Governor were disqualified by the acts of 
Congress and the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. As soon as 
this opinion was rendered, an advertisement 
appeared in several rae ey of Atlanta, 
notifying members-elect that if they should 
take the prescribed oath, and afterward be 
found disqualified by the law as thus construed, 
they would immediately be arrested and prose- 
cuted for perjury. 

The members elected to the Legislature in 
1868, including the colored members and those 
who, it was claimed by the Governor and his 
party, were not qualified to take the oath, as- 
sembled at Atlanta on the 10th of January, in 
accordance with the Governor’s proclamation. 
Mr. A. L. Harris took the Speaker’s desk in the 
House of Representatives, and was proceeding 
to organize the House, when Mr. Scott, a mem- 
ber from Floyd County, arose, and reminded 
him that Irwin’s code, which had been made 
the law of the State by the constitution, pro- 
vided that each branch of the Legislature 
should be organized by the Clerk or Secretary 
thereof, and, in the absence of such officers, by 
a chairman appointed by a vote of the mem- 
bers; and, furthermore, that the oaths of office 
should be administered by a judge of the Su- 
preme or Superior Court. In violation of the 
law, he said, the Governor had appointed one 
of his own employés on the State Road to or- 
ganize the House, and a registrar in bankruptcy 
had been called in to administer the oath. He 
wished to know if there was any thing im- 
proper in the House proceeding to organize 
according to the law which the members were 
sworn to support. Mr. Harris refused to give 
the desired information, and ordered the gen- 
tleman to take his seat. One or two other 
inquiries relating to the organization of the 
House were made, but Mr. Harris peremptorily 
refused to listen to them, until the House was 
organized, A protest against this method of 
proceeding was made, but no attention was 
paid to it by the “Clerk pro tem.,” who pro- 
ceeded to have the members sworn in. After 
the first one had taken the required oath, a 
motion was made that the correspondence be- 
tween the Governor and the Attorney-General 
be read for the information of the House, which 
was accordingly done, in spite of several objec- 


tions and protests. Mr. Bryant objected to 


the reading on the ground that it was “in- 
tended to intimidate and prevent some persons | 
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from taking the oath, in violation of section five 
of the act of Congress.’? He was peremptorily 
ordered to take his seat, whereupon he declared, 
with some warmth, that he was a duly-elected 
member of the House, that he had been a loyal 
Union soldier, who had perilled his life for 
his country, and that he had a right to speak, 
and, furthermore, that Mr. Harris had no right 
to preside over or organize the House. Where- 
upon, Mr. Harris ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to arrest Mr. Bryant. That officer attempted 
to execute the order, but met with resistance, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which pistols appear to 
have been drawn on both sides. As soon as 
the commotion had subsided, Mr. Bryant made 
a motion, and put it himself, that Mr. Caldwell 
take the chair as Speaker pro tem. This mo- 
tion was pronounced to be carried amid great 
confusion, and an attempt was made to in- 
stall Mr. Caldwell in the chair, but, meeting 
with resistance, that gentleman withdrew, and 
Mr. Bryant himself was chosen Chairman pro 
tem. Mounting a desk, he put a motion to ad- 
journ, which was carried, and then, requesting 
all the members to remain in their places, ap- 
pointed a committee of three to wait on Gen- 
eral Terry, to inquire whether the proceedings 
in the House were meeting with his approval. 
The military commander requested the mem- 
bers to allow Mr. Harris to proceed with the 
organization. This request was taken as equiy- 
alent to a command, and all opposition to the 
course of the Governor’s Clerk pro tem. ceased. 
General Terry appears to have been some- 
what doubtful of his authority, and several 
times telegraphed to Washington for instruc- 
tions. On the 12th of January, General Sher- 
man sent him the following: “Your dis- 
patches have been shown to the President and 
Secretary of War, and the result is in these 
words: ‘Exercise your own discretion if a 
flagrant case arises. When a disqualified per- 
son proposes to take the oath, investigate the 
question of eligibility, and determine, for the 
time being, his right.’ I will maintain you in 
all exercise of any authority that will main- 
tain substantially good order until the State 
of Georgia is recognized by the Executive and 
Congress under the congressional act. Some 
lawful means will be found probably. We 
can defend our friends against the Ku-klux or 
bands of assassins.” 
As Mr. Harris and the President of the Sen- 
ate proceeded to the organization of the Legis- 
‘lature, the question of the disability of certain 
members to take the required oath naturally 
attracted attention. Several presented them- 
selyes who, it was claimed, were excluded by 
the provisions of the law. General Terry, at 
the solicitation of Governor Bullock,determined 
to appoint a commission, composed of military 
officers, to determine the qualifications of those 
whose right to sit in the Legislature was ques- 
tioned. For this purpose, he appointed a 
Board consisting of Breyet Major-General T. 
H. Ruger, colonel of the 18th United States 
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Infantry, Brevet Brigadier-General Haines, 
Commissary of Subsistence, and Major Henry 
Goodfellow, Judge Advocate of the United 
States Army, and directed them to hear the 
evidence and determine upon the qualifications 
of such members-elect of the Legislature as 
should be brought before them for the purpose. 
The questions of fact to be examined into were, 
whether the persons brought before them had 
held.an office prior to the secession of the 
Southern States, such as was designated in 
the act of Congress of December 22, 1869, 
and taken an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and had afterward sup- 
ported the Confederate cause, or given aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the country. The 
commission sat for about ten days, and the 
case against the members brought before it 
was conducted by the Attorney-General of the 
State, Mr. Farrow, while several prominent 
lawyers appeared as counsel for their defence. 
Notices were served upon fifteen persons who 
had been elected. to the House of Represent- 
atives, and five who had been elected to the 
Senate, to appear before the commission and 
answer to the charge of ineligibility. The speci- 
fications consisted mainly of allegations that the 
accused persons had held some inferior official 
positions, such as had been brought within the 
scope of the act of Congress, by the opinion of 
Attorney-General Farrow, and had afterward 
taken part on the Southern side in the civil war, 
The defence was generally a denial of these 
declarations, and in one or two cases it was 
shown that the accused had been stanch 
Unionists throughout, to the great detriment 
of their persons and property. 

While these investigations were going on, 
the Legislature was adjourned from time to 
titne, by order of Governor Bullock, to await 
the result. The first order, dated January 13th, 
and endorsed with the approval of General 
Terry, directed the Clerk pro tem., as soon as 
the calling of the roll was completed, to ad- 
journ the House until the 17th, as an investi- 
gation into the “right of certain persons to 
seats under the reconstruction acts was then 
in progress.” On the 17th the Clerk pro tem. 
was ordered, ‘‘ after making announcement and 
giving ample time, for such persons as. desire 
to do so, to take the oaths prescribed in the 
act to promote the reconstruction of the State 
of Georgia,” to declare a recess until the 19th. 
At the same time the Treasurer was ordered 
to pay to each member, “against whose eligi- 
bility no objection has been made,” the sum 
of $50 on account of per diem and mileage. 
On the 19th a further recess was ordered till 
the 24th, and on that day it was again extend- 
ed to the 25th. 

Meantime the members of the Legislature 
opposed to the course of Governor Bullock 
and his adherents were not idle, but, under 
the lead of J. E. Bryant, J. H. Caldwell, and 
other conservative Republicans, determined to 
do all in their power to restore the affairs of 
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the State to what they believed to be their legit- 
imate and constitutional channel. They held 
a meeting, and appointed a committee to pre- 


4 protest, and appeal to General Terry. 
his was un ously adopted, and was in the 


following words, : 

' , We, members-elect to the General As- 

of this State, assembled in this city on Mon- 

, the 10th inst., in answer to a proclamation by 

fexcellency R. B. Bullock, Governor of Geers 

in accordance with the provisions of a 

ss, ‘*to promote the recpn- 
ruction of Georgia; ’’ and 

Whereas, The said bill rovides, section 1, that 

the Governor is authorized to summon all persons 


elected to the General Assembly, as a by the 
proclamation of General Freel a. Meade, ated 


une 25, 1868, to appear, on some day certain to be 
named said proclamation, at Atlanta, and that 
thereupon the said General Assembly is authorized 
te te to perfect its organization in conformity 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
according to the provisions of said act; and, 

. Whereas, The Governor, as we believe in violation 
of the provisions of said act, directed one A. L. 
Harris, not a member of said General Assembly, but 
an os ye of the Governor on the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, property of the State, to organize 
the House of Representatives ; and, 

, Said Harris has acted arbitrarily, and 
has assumed, in violation of law, to dictate to nem- 
bers, duly elected as aforesaid, what they shall 
and shall not say and do, and has refused to allow 
them to proceed to perfect the organization of said 
House of Representatives in accordance with the 
provisions of said act, and has wilfully hindered 
and nitrile pr the o ization of said House, by 
adjourning it from day to day, against the will of a 
mey: of the members thereof, and in violation of 
said law of Congress ; and, 

Whereas, The said Jae praviaee, section 2, that said 
members, when convened, shall take certain oaths, 
which most of the members of said House dul 
qualified under said act have already done, and 
who were present, who think themselves qualified, 
have presented themselves, and demanded to be 
sworn in accordance with said act ; an 

, The said Harris, in direct violation of 
the said act of Congress, has dismissed the said mem- 
bers, who were y and willing to organize in 
accordance with the provisions of said law of Con- 
gress, and has wilfully hindered and interrupted the 
said members from participating in the proceedings 
of said House of ra oh ee ge citer after having taken 
» a teen prescribed, and otherwise complied with 
sai * 


We therefore present the following protest, and 
appeal to the general commanding the Third Mili- 


District. 

The law of Congress, under which we are convened, 
being thus overridden, the constitution and laws 
of the State thus disregarded, and desiring, at. this 
hour, to advance no political fg! Akin but earnestly 
wishing an organization of t neral Assembly in 
accordance with law, that the quiet of our homes 
may be secure, and our little property saved from 
gh we, divided politically as Republicans 
and. Democrats, but united in this effort, protest 
against the proceedings already had, dnd the action 
now being had in the organization of the General 
Assembly, because it is in direct violation of the 
law of Congress itself, which now affords the warrant 
for our assembling as a pepalatastey; because it is 
designed, as we believe, for the purpose of defea 

a fair organization of the two Houses, until corru 
and dangerous men shall so shape affairs that the 
State may fall helpless into their hands, for plunder 
and oppression ; use it takes the power of deter- 
mining qualifications of Senators and Representatives 


from the forum which the law of Congress does not 
interfere with, and which the constitution provides. 

Thus truthfully and carnestly <1 sng our de- 
sires, and making this our protest, we appeal to 
the general co 1 28 & BO of unsullied 
honor, a servant of the Republic, to exercise the 
poves to him by the Federal Government intrusted, 

rescue the people of Georgia from the violence 
and outrage with which they arethreatened by boldly 
wicked men, 


The colored members also, anxious lest meas- 
ures should not be taken to secure them in 
the possession of their newly-gained honors 
as legislators, held a meeting and addressed 
the following to the commanding general : 


In behalf of ourselves, and of the 98,000 colored 
voters and the 500,000 colored citizens in Geo 
whom we represent, we, the colored members of the 
General Assembly, feeling from our past experience 
a deep interest in the proper or aetna of the Le- 
peeps under the reconstruction acts of Congress, 

ave met together to consider the present emergency, 
with the facts which are apparent, alleging that dis- 
qualified persons are not to be excluded, and loyal men 
who were legally elected to be awarded their seats, do 
hereby adopt the following preamble and resolutions ; 

Whereas, No city shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and by admitting ille- 
gal persons to the power of legislation our rights 
will be abridged; and whereas our expulsion from 
the Legislature on account of our color, in violation 
of the civil rights bill and the fourteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
was accepted by disloyal persons as evidence that 
colored men and women in Georgia had no rights 
that white men were bound to respect, and was fol- 
lowed by the whipping, robbing, and murdering of 
our people for no reason but our helpless condition ; 
and whereas it is rope the Government is 
disposed to regard the protestations of disloyal per- 
sons as being worthy of consideration, when we know 
that they are not to be trusted and should not be 
believed: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as loyal citizens we request the 
Government to look at the past, and be controlled 
by it for the future, and therefore demand a rigid 
execution of the law by the exclusion of d ed 
persons, and the giving their seats to eligible per- 
sons who were legally elected, which will aid us in 
maintaining our rights, protect our wives and daugh- 
ters from insult and qniam y, and our property from 
the despoiler. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to present 
these resolutions to General Terry, and request him 
to send them to the President of the United States 
as the prayer of the poor, oppressed colored men of 
Georgia. 

The conservative members followed their 
appeal with a ecu ort that, after the investiga- 
tions of the military commission had been 
completed, and a record of the facts in the 
several cases made up, “the same be submit- 
ted to the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia (the highest judicial tribunal .in the 
State), for their opinion as to the eligibility 
of members whose seats are questioned.” Ac- 
companying this was a statement, signed by 
Mr, Bryant, chairman of the committee of 
Conservative members, containing the follow- 
ing declarations, with regard to the-wishes 
and intentions of those whom he represent- 


I believe that I can safely say, in behalf of all who 
are known as Democrats and anti-Bullock Repub- 
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licans in the Legislature, that it is their intention to 
submit, in perfect good faith, to the requirements of 
Congress in the’ reorganization of the General As- 
sembly. 

Tt is their ardent desire to see peace, prosperity. 
and good government restored in the State, and t 
believe they intend to do all in their power to pro- 
duce that result. They will neither offer factious 
opposition to the Government of the United States, 
nor will they countenance or encourage such oppo- 
sition in others. ‘It is, I believe, their settled deter- 
mination to use all their influence to suppress dis- 
order and crime of every character, and to aid in the 
enforcement of the laws, for the protection alike of 
all persons, without regard to race or color, 

I further state that I believe it is not their inten- 
tion to encourage any member to take his seat who 
cannot conscientiously take the oath prescribed by 
the late act of Congress; but they avow with equal 
candor that it is their wish to see every member who 
can take the oath occupy his seat. One of the chief 
reasons which prompt this desire springs from the 
candid conviction that it is the deliberate purpose 
of certain persons, who are prominent in urging the 
exclusion of members, to procure such an organiza- 
tion of the Legislature, poh of such materials, as will 
enable them to consummate their favorite scheme of 
involving the State in an immense debt, for their 
own improper use of the public funds of the State, 
which will not bear the test of impartial investiga- 
tion. I do not intend to impugn the motives of those 
members of the General Assembly who sustain these 
men, but such is their power that they are able to 
control the Republican organization, and force men, 
by the use of the party lash, to do things and sus- 
tain measures that they would not do i they acted 
independently. Hence the pertinacity with which 
they push forward their proscriptive policy, so as to 
exclude as many native white citizens of Georgia as 
possible, whose entire interest is in the State, and 
who expect to remain upon her territory, from the 
Legislature, till they have been able to mortgage our 
estates for the payment of public obligations, cre- 
ated for the purpose of filling their own private 
purses. I candidly state that these convictions have 
much more to do with our anxiety for a fair and just 
organization of the Legislature than any political 
considerations do or can have. 


The following is General Terry’s reply to 
the committee : 


Heapqr’s Turrp Mirrrary Dis. or Grorata, : 
Arianta, Geora1A, January 22, 1870. 
Colonel J. EF. Bryant, Chairman, ee, 

Sm: After giving to your letter of the 17th inst. 
a careful consideration, I have decided that I ought 
not to submit the questions of law, which have arisen 
in regard to the qualifications of certain members- 
elect of the Legislature, to the justices of the Su- 

reme Court of Georgia. I have the highest respect 

or the character and attainments of the gentlemen 
who compose the court, and have no doubt that 
they would endeavor to give mean impartial opin- 
ion; but I have learned from several sources that 
they, or at least some of them, have been consulted 
individually as to the eligibility of several of those 
whose cases have been investigated, and have given 
opinions on the facts as submitted to them, .I think, 
therefore, that, in justice to all parties, the ordinary 
rule of law, which forbids a justice to decide upon a 
matter on which he has been consulted as counsel, 
should be followed here. 

ALFRED TERRY, Brevet Major-General. 


Tt was true that the committee had submit- 
ted the question to some of the judges of 
the Supreme Court; and Joseph E. Brown, 
the Chief Justice, had given an opinion at 
some length, in which he argued that the of- 
fices of State Librarian, notary public, and road 
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commissioner, held by some of the accused 
members prior to the secession movement, did 
not constitute them executive or judicial offi- 
cers within the meaning of the act of Con- 
gress of December, 1869, and declared that 
the ‘position insisted upon for the exclusion 
of the class of officers mentioned ” was “‘sim- 
ply absurd.” His conclusion was, that there 
was “no legal reason why a person who held 
the position of State Librarian, notary public, 
re commissioner, officer of the militia, or 
officer of a municipal corporation, if in the 
latter cases they had no general civil jurisdic- 
tion, to administer a general law of the State, 
or to administer justice, may not safely take 
the oath prescribed by the late act of Congress 
for members of the Legislature of this State.” 

This opinion, however, seems to have had 


no weight with General Terry or the military 


commission. The general had several times 
consulted, by telegraph, with the authorities at 
Washington, and was assured that he had the 
support of the Administration, and must con- 
tinue to use his own discretion, The language 
of General Sherman to him, on the 22d of 
January, was: “Decide all questions as they 
arise, and do not depend on us. You are to 
determine absolutely the questions of doubt, 
for the Attorney-General thinks you are the 
only power there other than that reserved to 
itself by Congress.” 

The President had at one time expressed his 
disapproval of the method adopted in organ 
izing the Legislature, and determining the 
eligibility of members; but, after receiving an 
extended report of proceedings from General 
Terry, and consulting with Attorney-General 
Hoar, he withdrew all objection, and assured 
the military commander that he would be sus- 
tained by the Administration. 

On the 26th of January, General Terry 
transmitted to the House of Representatives 
the result of the military investigation. Five 
persons were declared ineligible, and “pro- 
hibited from taking part in the organization of 
the House, and from attempting to exercise 
the functions of members thereof.” Sixteen 
other persons, who had been elected in 1868, 
were also prohibited from taking their seats, 
although their cases had not been brought be- 
fore the military commission, on the ground 
that they had “refused, declined, neglected, 
or been unable to take one of the oaths pre- 
scribed by the act of December 22, 1869.” 
The other members were allowed to qualify 
and take their seats, and the House was or- 
dered to proceed, under the direction of Mr. 
Harris, to elect its officers, the names of the 
persons designated as ineligible being in all 
cases omitted in the call of the roll. Mr. Me- 
Whorter, a stanch supporter of Governor 
Bullock, was elected Speaker, and the House 
adjourned. On the next day, a message was 
received from the Governor, recommending 
that the persons receiving the next highest 
vote to that of the excluded members, in the 
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election of 1868, be admitted to the vacant 
piece ats. These in all cases belonged to the party 
. Governor, and in several instances were 

vegroes. A strong effort was made by the 
rvative members to prevent their admis- 

m, and the excitement which ensued at one 

i¢ culminated in a violent personal assault 
on Mr, Bryant. After a very stormy dis- 
on, the gentlemen recommended by the 
wernor were sworn in, and the organization 
‘the House completed. Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate had proceeded in a quiet and orderly man- 
‘her, adjourning from ay, to day to await the 
action of the House. Three members had 
been excluded on the decision of the military 
commission, and the 
highest vote admitted in their stead. On the 
8ist of January, a joint committee of the two 
Houses waited on Governor Bullock, and in- 
formed him that their organization was com- 
plete, and that the Legislature stood adjourned 

the 2d of February. This information was 
transmitted to General Terry, and he signified 
his opinion that ‘the Houses are now properly 
organized for the purpose of assenting to and 
complying with the conditions imposed by 
Congress for the restoration of the State to its 
original relations with the nation.” 

On the reassembling of the Legislature, on 
the 2d of February, the Governor submitted 
his message, in which he reviewed the whole 
course of reconstruction in the State and the 
action of ,Oongress relating thereto, subse- 
quent to March 2, 1867. He then submits 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of 
the national Constitution, and recommends 
their ratification, but reminds the Legislature 
of the decision of the Attorney-General, that 
“it is not entitled, and could not, without viola- 
tion of law, be allowed to transact any business, 
pass any act or resolye, or undertake to as- 
sume any other function of a Legislature, if 
the test-oath has not been required of its mem- 
bers.” A recess was therefore recommended 
till the 15th, when the election of United 
States Senators might be proceeded with. 
After eulogizing the Republican party, and 
condenae opponents, the Governor closes 
with the following appeal: 

The sala which have been done, the lawless 
outrages which have been committed in many parts 
of the State, are the acts of a few irresponsible persons. 
When all good citizens exert their influence in favor 
of justice, lawlessness will cease. Let us, therefore, 
unite in a complete tig naaacon of the rights of men, 
irrespective of birth, color, or condition, and frankly 
admit that, under and belore the law, all men are 
equal, that all are responsible, and see to it that. by 
future legislation the requirements of our constitu- 
tion are recognized—that free schools are established 


and maintained, and that protection is secured for 
person and Bropesty, and for the free expression of 
H opinions, t party lines be extended so as 
weleome and include all who are in favor of epee 
tial and universal amnesty. Under our State 
constitution no man is disfranchised, and, under the 
Constitution of the United States, no man will be dis- 
qualified from holding office who is ready to maintain 
and uphold the Government. 


rsons receiving the next. 
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In the Senate, after some discussion on the 
Governor’s message, in which certain charges 
of lawlessness against the gto of Georgia, 
and a declaration that all legislative action 
since July, 1868, had been illegal, were severely 
commented upon by several Conservative mem- 
bers, the fourteenth amendment was ratified 
by a vote of 25 to 10. A resolution assenti 
to the act of Congress striking out the relie 
clauses of the State constitution was adopted 
by a vote of 28 to 8, and the fifteenth amend- 
ment adopted, 26 to 10. In the Lower House 
the resolution ratifying the fourteenth amend- 
ment received 71 votes, no one voting against 
it. The Democratic and Conservative mem- 
bers generally refrained from voting. Among 
these was Mr. Bryant, who submitted the fol- 
lowing in writing as the reason for his course: 
“It is well known that the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
has been ratified by both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State. I believe we have 
already legally ratified the said amendment, 
and, therefore, I now decline to vote for its 
ratification. I also believe that this House has 
been illegally organized, and I therefore de- 
cline to vote for the ratification.” 

On the resolution assenting to the expunging 
of the relief provisions of the constitution the 
vote was 71 to 1, and the fifteenth amendment 
was ratified, 55 to 29. .The following pro- 
test was made by a Democratic member: “ A 
proposition to adopt the fifteenth amendment 
meets with the uncompromising reprobation 
of the noble, true, and brave people whom I 
represent, and also with the feeling of their 
Representative, and I can but, in this as well 
as in all other hours of trial, remain true to 
them and true to the principles on which they 
elected me. And, though it may be passed over 
my head, I shall leave for them to behold, 
spread upon the journals of this House, my de- 
tetniined: protest against this crowning act of 
radicalism and treason against all good people 
of the South.” 

Having completed this action, the Legisla- 
ture took a recess till the 14th. i 

During the recess, Governor Bullock and 
others of his party were at Washington urging 
upon the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
the propriety of allowing an election of Sen- 
ators in Georgia on the reassembling of the 
Legislature. Messrs. Joshua Hill and H. V. M. 
Miller had been elected at a previous session, 
though never admitted to their seats, and it 
was claimed by some that they were the legal 
members-elect, only waiting for the action of 
the Senate on their admission, and that another 
election would be improper. No action was 
taken on this question at Washington, and when 
the Legislature came together on the I4th a 
resolution was adopted, in the face of consid- 
erable opposition, to proceed on the followi 
day to elect one Senator, whose term shoul 
expire on the 4th of March, 1871, one whose 
term should expire in 1873, and one to hold for 
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the full term from March 4, 1871 to March 4, 
1877. On the 15th a resolution was offered 
in the Senate, declaring that Dr. Miller had 
been regularly elected for the unexpired term, 
and no further election could take place, but 
this was ruled out of order. A protest was 
then presented, signed by nine Senators, declar- 
ing that the proposed election was illegal and 
unauthorized, inasmuch as United States Sen- 
ators had already been elected in accordance 
with the requirements of the constitution, and 
had not resigned, and the ‘‘ Senate of the Uni- 
ted States had not informed the Legislature of 
Georgia that from any other cause there was a 
vacancy in the representation of the State in 
that body.” After the reading of the protest, 
an election was at once proceeded with, and 
Foster Blodgett was chosen for the full term, 
H. P. Farrow for the term ending in 1873, and 
R. H. Whitely for the term ending in 1871. 
The House of Representatives concurred in 
this action on the same day, though a vigorous 
opposition was made, and a similar protest of- 
fered. On the following day a message was 
‘received from Governor Bullock, expressing 
the opinion that the ordinary laws passed in 
1868 and 1869 had not been rendered invalid 
by the act of Congress of December 22, 1869, 
but at the same time recommending that no 
further general legislation be undertaken until 
the ‘action to complete the reconstruction of 
the State is accepted by Congress.” According- 
ly, on the 17th, both Houses adjourned for sixty 
days, after adopting the following resolution : 

Resolved, By the General Assembly, that all pro- 
ceedings in the several courts of this State, founded 
on any debt, or contract, made or entered into prior 
to June 1, 1865, and all levies and sales by virtue of 
any execution so founded, shall be, and are hereby, 
stayed until twenty days after the recess taken by this 
General Assemb] shall have expired. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly, in compliance 
with the just demands of the people, earnestly appeal 
to Major-General Terry to sanction and enforce the 
pale resolution after its approval by the Provisional 

overnor, 


The Legislature was in session again for a 
' few days'during the latter part of April and 
the first part of May. A message was sub- 
mitted by the Governor, recommending ‘that 
by joint resolution the appropriation act of 
1869 be, in proper proportion, continued for 
the first and second quarters of this year; that 
the Comptroller-General be authorized to pro- 
ceed under the tax act of 1869, and that your 
honorable body then adjourn until such time 
in the future as will be most likely to embrace 
the action of Congress for the recognition of 
the State, and her admission into the Union,” 
and suggesting the first Wednesday in July as 
a convenient time for reassembling. His rea- 
sons for these recommendations are given in 
the following terms: ‘The recommendation in 
regard to the resolution for appropriations, etc., 
is made because we have the assurance of the 
general commanding this district that, owing 
to the pressing necessity for such action, he will 
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give validity to the resolutions, and authorize 
them to take effect. And the adjournment 


pending the action of Congress is recommended 


because of the peculiar political condition in 
which we are placed. The government of the 
State being provisional, subject in all respects 


‘to the district commander under the recon- 


struction acts, the Legislature cannot proceed 
to general legislation, unless it shall organize 
by administering the test-oath to its members.” 

A resolution was adopted in accordance with 
the first recommendation, after a long debate, 
and against a vigorous opposition on the part 
of the Consérvative members. : The substan- 
tial grounds of this opposition were set forth 


.in a protest signed by over forty members of 


the House of Representatives, and containing 
the following declarations : 


1. The constitution of this State requires that ‘ all 
bills for raising revenue and appropriating mone 
shall originate in the House of Representatives,” 
giving to the Senate only the power to “pre ose or 
concur in amendments, as in other bills.’ The act 
of yesterday, by which this House concurred in the 
measure which originated in the Senate, to pass laws 
by mere resolution to raise and appropriate money, 
was so clearly in violation of the constitution that no 
argument is necessary to prove it. It is without a 
precedent in the history of legislation in any country 
where constitutional liberty is established. 

2, When the report of the committee containin 
the recommendations of his Excellency, on whic 
this action was based, was under consideration, some 
members voted for the adoption of that report on the 
assurance of the Speaker that the Appropriation Bill 
could (or should) be introduced and acted upon in 
the usual way, after three regular readings; that it 
could (or should) be considered section by section 
in Committee of the Whole, according to the rules 
the House, and amended in any way that a majority 
of this body might determine. 

But when the resolutions were brought from the 
Senate to the House, and a member proposed to intro- 
duce an appropriation bill, he was overruled by the 
Honorable Speaker, who, instead thereof, entertained, 
contrary to his former ruling, a motion to concur in 
the resolutions which originated in the Senate. <A 
member then raised a are of order, insisting upon 
the first ruling of the Speaker, who replied that, in 
consequence of instructions from General Terry, he 
had changed his mind, and ruled to entertain the mo- 
tion to act on the Senate resolutions, and adopt them 
asa whole. This latter ruling we hold to be in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the State of Georgia. 

But, according to the statement of the Speaker, 
made to this House, General Terry is alone responsi- 
ble for setting aside the constitution of Georgia, in mat- 
ters pertaining to the vital interests of the people. 
It thus appears that he has arrogated the sole right to 
determine the manner in which the General Assembly 
shall raise and disburse the money of the people, and 
has assumed to-set at naught the most sacred rights 
of afree people, as recognized in all representative 
governments, : 


The Governor, in his message, had also re- 
newed a recommendation made in February, 
that three committees be appointed : the first, 
“to investigate the indirect charges made by 
the Treasurer, through the public prints, against 
the Executive, as well as any and all charges 
he may now have to present;” the second, 
“to inquire as to the Treasurer’s use of the 
public money for his own personal benefit, and 
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into the system of book-keeping in the Treas- 
ee aftee ;’ and the third, “to inquire into 
he financial condition and operations of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad.” The charges 
nd counter-charges of lie sg made against 
ach other by Governor Bullock and Treasurer 
ngier were of long standing, and will be 
found noticed at some length in the AnnvaL 
Jyotopzp1a for 1869. The Western and Atlan- 
‘Railroad is the property of the State, and 
the Governor and his appointees were accused 
mismanaging its affairs and applying its rev- 
ies toimproper uses. The investigating com- 


_ mittees, as oocrae were appointed, and the 


rislature adjourned until the first Monday 
of July. During the recess a large amount of 
testimony was taken in the several investiga- 
tions and long reports prepared by the com- 
mittees, These show a good deal of laxity in 
the management of financial affairs in the 
State and give ground for the suspicion, to 
say the least, that public funds and public pa- 
tronage were employed in various ways to for- 
ward the political objects of those who had 
the power in their hands. The matter is not 
of sufficient general interest to warrant an in- 
telligible abstract of the proceedings of the 
committees. 

The condition of affairs in Georgia, and the 
question of readmitting the State to her place 
in the Union, occupied the attention of Con- 

ess from the time of her ratification of the 

ourteenth and fifteenth amendments, early in 
February, down to the adjournment of that 
body in July. The irregular method adopted 
by Governor Bullock and his followers in 
organizing the Legislature was first of all 
brought to the notice of the Senate, and reso- 
Iutions were adopted directing the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into the matter, and re- 
rt ““whether the Legislature of Georgia has 
een reorganized in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act passed at the present session 
to promote the reconstruction of that State, 
and whether further legislation is necessary 
upon the subject of the organization of the 
Provisional Legislature in Georgia.” 

The committee gave a patient hearing to 
both sphes Governor Bullock appeared be- 
fore them to defend the course pursued in or- 
ganizing the Lente and to condemn the 
condnet of his political opponents; and Messrs, 
Bryant and Caldwell, Conservative Republican 
members of the Lower branch of the Assem- 
bly, gave their testimony on the other side. 
The report of the committee was submitted on 
the 2d of March, After reciting the facts and 
circumstances as they were brought out in the 
various statements which had been made be- 
fore them, they condemn the action of the Goy- 
ernor, and declare the course of the military 
authorities “‘not authorized by law.” They 
think it due to the general in command, how- 
ever, to say “that circumstances justify the 
committee in reporting that his whole conduct 
in the affair was under the sincere belief that 
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he was acting within the scope of his lawful 
authority, and that, under the circumstances 
of much difficulty and delicacy, he conducted 
affairs, although outside of the law, in such a 
manner as to command the personal res 
and confidence of all parties concerned. The 
committee also believe that the persons ex- 
cluded who desired to qualify would have vio- 
lated the act by taking the oath, so that there 
was no actual injustice done.” 

Their general conclusions with regard to the 
organization of the Legislature are that they 
were not warranted by law in the following 
respects: 

1. In the control and direction of its pro- 
ceedings by Harris. 

2. In the exclusion, from taking the oaths 
and from seats, of the three members-elect who 
offered to swear in. 

3. In the seating of the pees not having 
a majority of the votes of the election. 

With regard to the necessity for further 
legislation the report says: “ As the represent- 
atives of those who contended that the pro- 
ceedings in organizing the Legislature were 
illegal and irregular had expressed their will- 
ingness that Congress should refrain from fur- 
ther interference with the organization and 
composition of the Legislature, and leave it to 
proceed in the exercise of its legislative func- 
tions, and the other party justified what had 
taken place, and, of course, objected to any 
action on the subject, and inasmuch as the er- 
rors of the general in command of the State 
do not appear to have worked any serious in- 
justice in point of fact, and as the error in 
seating the minority candidates was committed 
by the House of Representatives in the exer- 
cise of a right ordinarily belonging to it in the 
first instance; and inasmuch as it appears cer- 
tain that the terms of office of the Georgia 
Legislature, and of its State government, will 
expire at the same time that they would have 
done had the State been fully restored to its 
place in the Union, in July, 1868, and did not 
commence or run from the date of its fature 
admission to representation, without reference 
to what might be the legal or literal construe- 
tion of the last clause of the second subdivi- 
sion of the first section of the third article of 
the constitution, the committee feel justified 
in omitting to recommend any further legisla- 
tion on’ the subject of organizing the Legisla- 
ture.” 

A bill had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 23d of February, providing 
for the restoration of Georgia, similar in its 
terms to that admitting the State of Missis- 
sippi (see Misstssrpp1). A long debate fol- 
lowed, in the course of which an coe 
offered by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, was adop 
and the bill passed. The Bingham amend- 
ment had reference to the terms of office in 
the State and the holding of the election, and 
will be found incorporated in the bill as finally 
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passed (see Oonaress). In the Senate a large 
number of amendments were offered and de- 
bated, a portion of the Senators desiring to 
impose conditions and require guarantees of 
the State before admitting it to representation, 
and others being in favor of a simple act, 
admitting the State precisely as it stood, with- 
out further provisos of any kind (see Con- 
Gress). The bill, as passed by the Senate, dif- 
fered materially from that passed by the House, 
and was sent back for concurrence in the 
changes. This was not, however, granted, but 
several new modifications were made. The 
two branches could not agree to each other’s 
amendments, and on the 8th of July a commit- 
tee of conference was appointed, who reported 
a new bill embodying the Bingham amendment 
and certain other provisions which had been 
suggested during the long debate. This was 
adopted by both Houses without a division on 
the 14th of July, and was approved by the 
President on the following day. - . 

While this act was under consideration in 
Congress, Governor Bullock was very active in 
his endeavors to influence the action of the 
members in accordance with his own views. 
He published a long letter dated May 21st, and 
addressed—‘‘ To the Republican Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who sustain the 
reconstruction acts.” It was an argument on 
the general subject of the political condition 
of the State and the restrictions necessary for 
future security. Its statements were not al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged, but a reply was 
published by Hon. Nelson Tift, on the 4th of 
June. <A variety of other documents and 
pamphlets were circulated, and the zealous 
Chief Magistrate of the State was even ac- 
cused of using the public funds to forward his 
object, and of attempting to bribe several 
members of Congress to give their votes in fa- 
vor of his schemes.: These charges were never 
sufficiently substantiated, but it is quite cer- 
tain that both parties used their utmost efforts, 
‘both at Washington and in the State of Geor- 
gia, to carry out their own designs. The re- 
sult, as given above, was generally regarded as 
a triumph of what was popularly known as 
the anti-Bullock party. 

‘The Legislature reassembled according to 
the terms of its adjournment, on the 6th of 
duly, but at once took a recess until the 12th, 
to await the action of Congress, Hearing 
nothing definite from Washington, it then ap- 
pointed ‘its standing committees and proceeded 
to general legislation. On the 18th the Gov- 
ernor submitted the following message : 


Atianta, July 18, 1870. 
Fo.the. General Assembly. 

GentLEMEN: Unofficial information has been re- 
ceived, announcing the passage by Congress, and the 
approval by the President, of an act to admit Geor- 
gia to representation in Congress. An official copy 
of the.act will doubtless be received from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States within a few days. 

he.act having. been adopted during the last hours 
of the session, Congress adjourned without having 
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admitted Senators or Representatives. By section 5 
of the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, the 
‘‘actual admission of Senators and Representatives 
is made a condition precedent to the abrogation of 
military authority,”” and, unless otherwise ordered b 

the President, the military status will continue until 
the admission of Senators and Representatives, which 
will, without doubt, take place upon the reassem- 
bling of Congress in December next, But I am in- 
formed that the general commanding will make no 
objection to the General Assembly proceeding with 
legislation. RUFUS B. BULLOCK, 


The Legislature continued its sessions until 
the 25th of October, when it was adjourned by a 
proclamation of the Governor, in consequence 
of the failure of the two Houses to agree on 
a time for adjournment. A great number of 
acts were passed relating to the internal af- 


fairs of the State, only a few of which are of ~ 


general interest. The subject occupying the 
largest share of attention was that of holding 
a State election in Noyember, in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution, A 
portion of the members contended that the 
government of the State was provisional until 
it was admitted to representation in Congress, 
and that the regular term of office of all per- 
sons elected in 1868 should date from the time 
of such admission. This would render an 
election in 1870 unnecessary, and continue all 
the State officials in their several positions 
two years beyond the fime contami pntad by 
the people at the time of their election, It 
was even claimed that the act of Congress ad- 
mitting the State declared against the holding 
of an election in November of this year. A 
resolution, which was the text of a long and 
somewhat virulent debate, declared that the 
General Assembly, after its adjournment, should 
not meet again until the first of January, 1872, 
that no election for members of the General 
Assembly should take place until November, 
1872, and that all officers should remain in of- 
fice until after such election. It was soon 
found that this policy would not receive the 
countenance of the best men even of the Re- 
publican party in the State, and that it had 
no chance of being sustained at Washington. 
Several leading citizens, including H. P. Far- 
row, Senator-elect to Congress, and Nelson 
Tift, a Democrat elected for Representative 
in Congress in 1868, addressed letters to the 
members of the Legislature advising against 
the passage of the “prolongation resolution,” 
as it was called, and public meetings were 
held in different parts of the State to protest 
against the attempt to perpetuate any person 
in office beyond the period for which he was 
chosen. The argument in all cases was the 
very obvious one that the whole matter of 
elections was settled by the constitution of 
1868, and the effect of the late act of Congress 
was to forbid any departure from the man- 


dates of that instrument. The subject con-_ 


tinued under discussion several weeks, and 
numerous substitutes were offered in place of 
the original resolution, without bringing about 
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a definite settlement of the question. Finally, 
several prominent members appealed to Amos 
T, Ackerman, a citizen of Georgia, who had 
wy, been appointed to the position of 
Attorney-General of the United States, for his 

pinion regarding the duty of the Legislature 
in the matter. He replied at considerable 
Tength, under date of August 8th. “The con- 
_ stitution of Georgia,” he said, “ had been, for all 


cal, legal, and political purposes, the fan- 
‘damental State law ever since July, 1868 ;” and, 
whether the government was regarded as pro- 
‘yisional or not, that instrument must control 
the affairs of the State, except when set aside 
by the ‘paramount authority exercised by the 
national Legislature.” That constitution had 
provided the time of hold elections and 
fixed upon the terms of office in the State. If 
any ong, elected for two years in 1868, should 
serve after 1870, he would not be serving “as 
the agent of the people, but by virtue of an 
unprecedented usurpation of his own.” With 
regard to the apprehension that the Republi- 
can party would lose control of the State, if 
an election were held this year, he said: 
“We may better lose the State than keep it 
Si Set If we lose the State in a fair 
election, though it may be disagreeable, yet we 
Shall have no right to complain. It is one of 
a freeman’s privileges to vote perversely when 
so minded, and, if the majority choose so to 
vote, the rest of us must submit for the time, 
and trust that reflection and experience will 
bring them in the end to sounder politics. 
* * * * But we shall not lose the State ina 
fair election, if our party shall be organized 
with tolerable efficiency, shall put forward 
suitable men for office, and shall take a stand 
on no false ground, that is, no ground that will 
isolate us from the Republicans of the whole 
country. Let the party be properly organized; 
let it be managed in no individual interests ; 
let it commit itself sternly, thoroughly, and 
boldly, to an economical administration of the 
State government, to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, to dn energetic administration of the 
local law, to the principles of the Republican 
party of the nation without abatement, with- 
out exception, without any compromises with 
local prejudice, and we shall not fail if the 
election be fair. But will the election be fair? 
Here is the serious rub. An unfair election is 
worse than no election. I have not forgotten 
the atrocities of November, 1868. But I trust 
that the Democratic frenzy, which then ex- 
pressed itself in one of the most horrible pages 
that has ever been written in the history of 
Georgia, has subsided. If our people have not 
been brought to reason, moderation, and fair- 
ness, by two years more of reflection, two years 
of general prosperity, almost two years of lib- 
eral and just national administration, when 
will they come to reason? Let us try the ex- 
periment of trusting them. At least, let us 
prepare to try it. If the savage disposition of 
1868 should reappear in formidable strength, 
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then there will be a reason, which does not 
now é for postponing the election. If the 
election should be held, and should be grossly 
unfair, perhaps some lawful means of correct- 
ing the wrong may be found, either in the State 
or out of the State. However that may be a 
does not become us to do wrong for fear that 
our adversaries will do worse, Hitherto the 
excess of wrong has been immensely on their 
side. Let us leave it there.” 

His conclusion is as follows: “For these 
reasons, I think that an election should be 
held this year. The Legislature has control, 
under the constitution, of the particular time 
of the election, provided it shall not be so 
long deferred as to extend the terms beyond 
the constitutional period. I see no grave ob- 
jection to a postponement of the election until 
about the 20th of December. By that time, 
organization could be complete. Legislation, 
if any is necessary, to secure fairness in the 
elections, could be perfected; and preparation 
could be made for enforcing it. ere would 
‘be time, too, after the commencement of next 
session, for that body to prohibit the election 
if it discovered that the people of Georgia had 
mistaken its will.” 

An election law was subsequently framed 
in accordance with this advice, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, finally adopted on the 8d 
of October. This provides “that an election 
shall be held in this State, beginning on the 
20th day of December, 1870, and ending on the 
22d of said month of December, 1870, for 
members of Congress to serve during the un- 
expired term of the Forty-first Congress of 
the United States, and for members of the 
Forty-second Congress; for Senators in the 
State Senate from each district numbered in 
the constitution with an odd number; for 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly; for Sheriffs, Olerks of 
the Superior Court, Tax Receivers and Tax 
Collectors, County Treasurers, Coroners, and 
County Surveyors, of the several counties of 
this State.” 

This was to be managed and superintended 
at the several county court-houses, or in the 
city election precincts, by five managers for 
each precinct, three of whom were to be ap- 
boner by the Governor, and two by the or- 

inary of the county. These managers are 
authorized to anheet the duties ordinarily 
uired in holding elections, and to preserve 
order at and near the polls, but they have 
“no power to refuse ballots of any male person 
of apparent full age, a resident of the county, 
who has not previously voted at the said elec- 
tion.” It is er provided that “they shall 
not egher any person to challenge any vote, 
or hinder, or delay, or interfere with any 
other person in the free and s y casting 
of his ballot.” Another section declares: 


Sxo. 19. Nothing in this act nee challenges 
at the polls shall be construed to authorize any one to 
vote who is not under the constitution a qualified 
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voter in the county of the election; but all persons 
not duly qualified to vote are, and shall continue to 
be, subject to all the pains and penalties fixed by law 
in case they vote illegally. 

No provision, however, is made for the detec- 
tion of fraudulent voters. Ample powers are 
given to the managers to prevent riots and 
disturbances, and all sheriffs, constables, and 
police officers, are for the time being made sub- 
ject to their orders. They have power by 
parole to order arrests, and the officers under 
their direction are required to make such 
arrests without warrants. Full directions are 
given for receiving and counting the ballots. 

Sxc. 12. It shall be the duty of said poanegers to ,re- 
ceive each ballot and deposit the same in a ballot-box ; 
and it shall not be lawful for either of them, or for any 
clerk, to open any closed ballot until the polls are 
closed and the counting of the votes is commenced, 

Sxo. 13. It shall be the duty of said managers to 
prevent ane person, except themselves and the three 
clerks by them to be appointed and sworn, to remain 
in the room when the ballots are received, so near the 
ballot-box or the polling-place as to examine the tick- 
ets or to handle any ticket, and pa shall have the 
same power to enforce this as other duties herein cast 
upon them. 

Sxo. 14. The said managers may select three com- 
petent persons to act as clerks in keeping the list of 
voters and tally-sheets, but said clerks shall not be 
permitted to handle any ballot or examine the same, 

Eo, 15. One of said managers shall receive the bal- 
lots from the voters and hand them to asecond, who 
shall deposit the same in the box, and at no time shall 
any vote be received unless there be at least three of 
said managers present. 

Sxo. 16. Said managers, clerks, and officers, except 
police officers actually on duty, shall receive from the 
county treasurer three dollars for each day’s duty at 
said election. 

Sxro. 17. It shall be in the power of said managers, or 
any three of them, to fine any sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
marshal, or police officer, not more than one hundred 
dollars, as for contempt, if he fail to obey any lawful 
order of said managers, or either of them, for the en- 
forcement of the laws for keeping the peace, preserv- 
ing order, and protecting the freedom of election, on 
the day of the election. 

An oath is to be taken that these duties will 
be faithfully performed, and every fraudulent 
practice on the part of the managers is made a 
misdemeanor and punishable as such. 

The financial condition of the State also 
required considerable attention in the Legis- 
lature. It was not such as to give any ap- 
prehension as to the solvency of the Treasury, 
but the quarrels between the Governor and 
Treasurer, and the uncertainty which existed 
with regard to the actual treatment of the 
public funds and the State debt, had un- 
doubtedly injured the credit of the Com- 
monwealth. Moreover, the action of the Le- 
gislature since the war had not served to in- 
crease the satisfaction of the people with the 
management of the public finances, or the con- 
fidence of others in the soundness of their 
condition. The debt amounted to only $6,014,- 
500, and had not been increased since 1867, 
while. the State possessed available assets, 
which, according to the statement of the Gov- 
ernor, would sell at public auction for more 
than $12,000,000; but a portion of this in- 
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debtedness was overdue, with no provision for 
its payment, and the greater part consisted of 
currency bonds bearing seven per cent. currency 
interest, and carrying a special mortgage on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad. In accordance 
with arecommendation of the Governor, an act 
was now passed to authorize the issue of new 
bonds, to redeem those which had fallen due, 
and to fund the old currency bonds. These 
new bonds bear seven per cent. interest in gold, 
payable quarterly, and are redeemable in gold 
at the end of twenty years. This act may be 
said to place the finances of the State on a solid 
basis. No official statement has been made of 
the receipts and expenditures of the govern- 
ment for 1870, but in 1869 the former amount- 
ed to $2,183,900.51 and the latter to $1,857,- 
825.98. On the 15th of January, 1870, there 
was a balance on hand of $441,960.18. The 
Legislature during its session provided for levy- 
ing and collecting a tax for the support of the 
government for the year 1870. It also author- 
ized a lease of the State Railroad, known as the 
Atlantic and Western, at a monthly rental of 
not less than $25,000. 
Toward the close of the session an act was 
passed providing that, ‘‘in all suits pending 
or hereafter brought in or before any court in 
this State, founded upon any debt or contract 
made or implied before the first day of Jun 
1865, or upon any debt or contract in nieerel 
thereof, it shall not be lawful for the plaintiff 
to have a verdict or judgment in his favor until 
he has made it clearly appear, to the tribunal 
trying the same, that all the legal taxes charge- 
able upon the same have been duly paid for each 
year since the making or implying of said debt 
or contract ;” and that, ‘‘in all suits now pend- 
ing, or hereafter to be brought in any court in 
this State, founded on any such contract, orupon 
any debt in renewal thereof, it shall be lawful 
for the defendant to plead and prove in de- 
fence, and as an offset to the same, any losses 
the said defendant may have suffered by or in 
consequence of the late war against the Uni- 
ted States, by the people of this and other 
States, whether said losses be from the eman- 
cipation of slaves, the destruction or deprecia- 
tion of property, or in any other way be fairly 
caused by said war and the results thereof.” 
Another important matter, disposed of by 
the Legislature during this session, was that 
of establishing a system of public education. 
First of all, an investigation was ordered re- 
specting the condition of the school-fund, and 
it was ascertained that that fund amounted to 
$242,000 and was secured by $268,000 of seven 
per cent. bonds. An act was then passed, set- 
ting apart and securing this amount to the 
sole purpose of promoting popular education. 
This was followed by a bill ‘to establish a sys- 
tem of public instruction.” This provides for a 
State Board of Education, to consist of the 
Governor, Attorney-General, Secretary of. 
State, Comptroller-General, and State School 
Commissioner, which is to hold meetings at 
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the call of its presiding officer, and have the 
charge and control of the school property and 
funds of the State, which shall be confided 
to the State Treasurer for safe keeping. The 
board is also authorized to prescribe all text- 
‘books and books of reference to be used in 


‘the common schools, “ provided that the Bible 


shall not be excluded from the public schools,” 


4 and is required to make a report to the Legis- 


lature, at every annual session, “of all the 
doings of said board, with such observations 
‘upon the condition and efficiency of the sys- 
tem of popular education, and such sugges- 
tions as to the most practicable means of ex- 
‘ten and improving it, as the experience 
and reflection of the board may dictate.” The 
State School Commissioner is to be appointed 
by the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate, 
and is charged with the “administration of 
the system of public instruction and a general 
superintendence of the business relating to the 
common schools of the State, and of the school 
funds and school revenues set apart and appro- 
priated for their support.” He is required “to 
visit, at least once annually in their respective 
senatorial districts, the county commissioners 
in said senatorial districts, and who are hereby 
required to be present at such time and place 
as may be designated by the State Commis- 
sioner, for the apes of examining into and 
sulting upon the school interests in said 
district, superintending and encouraging teach- 
ers’ institutes, conferring with school officers, 
and counselling and delivering lectures on 
topics calculated to subserve the interest of 
popular education.”» He must also make an 
annual report of his labors and observations, 
including a statement of the number of schools 
of various grades, and the number of scholars in 
attendance, their sex and color, and the stud- 
ies pursued, together with a full account of all 
expenditures, and the plans and improvements 


ae adopted, and “‘ such other information, relative 


to the educational interests of the State, as he 
may think important.” Provision is also made 
for county Boards of Education, and each 
county and incorporated city or town is to con- 
stitute one district, ‘ for all purposes connect- 
ed with the general interests of education in 
the county,” to be divided into sub-districts 
by the county boards, in each of which a 
school is to be established of such a grade as 
the public good may require. Each county 
Board of Education is to “consist of one per- 
son from each militia district, and one person 
from each ward in any city in the county, and 
that in cities not laid off in wards, of three 
commissioners elected by the legal voters there- 
of, at the regular election for members of the 
General Assembly. The first board shall be 
elected on the eighth day of November, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy, and shall hold their 
office for two years, or until successors are 
elected.” They are to hold. meetings once in 
three months, and to have “care and custody 
of all school-houses, sites, school libraries, 
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apparatus, or other property belonging to the 
district as now organized, or which may here- 
after be orgentved, within the limits of their 
jurisdiction, with all power to control the 
same in such manner as they may think will 
best subserve the interest of common schools 
and the canse of education;” and may “ es- 
tablish in their respective counties such graded 
schools as they may deem 3g r, with fall 
power in respect to such schools to employ, 
pay, and dismiss teachers; to build, repair, and 
furnish the necessary school-books, purchase 
or lease sites therefor, or rent suitable rooms, 
and make all other necessary provisions rela- 
tive to such schools as they may deem proper ; 
and it shall be the gel of said Board of Edu- 
cation to exercise all the powers conferred on 
local trustees, in respect to sub-district schools, 
whenever such local trustees shall neglect to 
discharge their duties in any sub-district, as re- 
uired by this act; and it shall also be the far- 
ther duty of said board to prescribe such rules 
and regulations for the government of schools 
within their jurisdiction, consistent with the 
regulations prescribed by the State Commis- 
sioners for the management of the same.” 

The county boards also examine and license 
all teachers, “If, from the ratio of correct 
answers, and other evidences disclosed by the 
examination, the applicant is found to possess 
knowledge which is sufficient, in the estima- 
tion of the board, to enable said applicant to 
successfully teach, in a common school of the 
State, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography, and to gov- 
ern such a school, said commissioners shall 
give to said applicant a license of the first, 
second, or third grade, according to the ratio 
of correct answers, and other evidences of 

ualification, given upon said examination— 
the standard of which grade of license shall 
be fixed by the State Commissioner; and said 
license shall be good for one, two, or three 
years, according toits grade, and all applicants 
before being licensed shall produce to the com- 
mumissioner satisfactory evidence of good mor- 
al character.” 

Among other acts of the Legislature, of minor 
importance, was one completing the purchase 
of the Kimball Opera-House at Atlanta, for the 
uses of a State capitol. The sum paid for 
this building was $380,000, of which the city 
of Atlanta contributed $130,000. A bill mak- 
ing some important changes with regard to the 
municipal election of the city of Savannah 
was vetoed by the Governor, and failed to be- 
come a law. 

The election occurred on the appointed days, 
and resulted in the choice of five Democrats 
and two Republicans as members of Con, 
for the remainder of the Forty-first and for 
the Forty-second Congress. Those elected to 
the Forty-first Congress were subsequently 
admitted to their seats. The credentials of the 
Senators-elect were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and three reports 
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were made. The majority were in favor of 
admitting Mr. Joshua Hill, and rejecting the 
claims ef Messrs. Farrow and Whiteley. Mr. 
Miller they believed ineligible on account of 
“having served as a surgeon in the Southern 
army. The minority reported in favor of 
Messrs. Farrow and Whiteley, while one mem- 
ber, Mr. Thurman, agreed with the majority 
with regard to the claims of Mr. Hill, but be- 
lieved Miller also should be admitted. The 
majority report was adopted, and Mr. Hill 
sworn in as a Senator, the first which the State 
had had in Congress since 1861. 

The general prosperity of the State has been 
greatly retarded by its political condition, 
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The Commissioners of Immigration, elected in 
1869, zealously distributed circulars both in 
this country and in Europe, one of them going 
abroad for the purpose, and remaining fourteen 
months in Germany, but the practical results 
are not as yet very encouraging. In their re- 
port, rendered in August, 1870, the commis- 
sioners enumerate many hinderances to the 
work of securing immigrants for the State. 
The population of the various counties of 
the State, according to the Federal census of 
1870, is set forth in the following table. For 
the sake of comparison, the figures of the next 
preceding enumeration are given in a parallel 
column : | 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860 COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. 
4,190 ||Fayette............. |, 8,221 5 
4,985 ||Floyd........0. »++-| 17,280 ,| 15,195 
9,078 Horey the vote aloes oss 7,983 | 7,749 
4,707 ||Franklin........... $893 | 7,393 
Waltons. 26. css: 33,446 | 14,427 
DAROIBY nc} bes eters 6,644 | 6,724 
16,291 ||Glascock............. 2,736 | 2,487 
Glynn Bi Tea. 5,376 | 3,889 
4,015 ||Gordon... .......... .268 | 10,146 
5, Greene 454 | 12,652 
17,165 ||Gwinnett............ 12,431+ | 12,914 
6,455 ||Habersham......... .322 | 5,966 
O18 HST V pomy autts <>,00 06 9,607 | 9,366 
5,420 ||Hanalson ........... 4,004 | 8,039 
8,301 ||/Hancock ............ 11,317 | 12,044 
782 | 11,991 ||Harris.............. .284 | 18,336 
ED, 10 [IMAPES lcsvse sen once 6,187 
4,409 | 5,082 ||Heard............... 7,805 
Charlton. . 1,897 | 1,780 
Chatham... 41,279 | 81,043 
Chatooga.... 6,902 | 7,165 
Chattahoochee --| 6,059 | 5,797 
Cherokee..........++ 10,399 | 11,291 25 2,713 
0) a Ee 12,941 | 11,218 9,053 6,282 
5,493 | 4,893 ||Johnson 2,919 14,523 | 10,966 
4,466 ||\Jones.........0.264- 9,107 2,780 2,459 
8,063 ||Laurens 6,998 17,682 | 16,262 | 
WAS LO Takacs cece erases 7,196 8,545 8,320 
2,879 ||Libert 8,367 5,267 4,413 
1,816 ||Lincoln 5,466 9,430 | . 9,910 
11,860 ||Lowndes 5,249 9,925:| 10,082 
14,703 ||Lump 4,626 11,088 | 11,074 
%,698 |; Macon..........s+6- 8,449 2,286 2,200 
8,069 ||Madison 5,983 10,545 9,820 
8,856 ||Marion.............. 7,390 15,842 | 12,698 
11,922 ||McIntosh 5,546 2,177 2,268 
4,806 ||Merriwether. 15,330 4,677 5,030 
8,917 || Miller... 1,791 4,606 8,815 
8,295 ||Milton.. 4,602 10,117 | 10,047 
6,149 ||Mitchell 4,308 2,439 2,115 
1,491 ||Monroe............. 15,953 11,796 | - 11,420 
4,755 ||Montgomery........ ,586 | 2,997 ||Wilkinson ........ 9,383 9,376 
10,482 ||Morgan............. | 10,696 | 9,997 |/Worth.......... berate te eee 2,763 
5,081 ||/Murray.............. 2500 | 7,083 —_—. 
5,189 ||Muscogee ........... 16,663 | 16,584 Totals ....... 1,195,838 |1,057,286 


The following table of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the State covers the year 1869, but 
the figures are the latest to be obtained: 


PRODUCTS. Acres. | Bushels, [Value per 
170,000 | $1.65 
78,000} 1.51 
+200,000 +95 
500,000 | 1.21 
12,800} 1.88 
4,065 248,000 | 1.40 


The same year 48,000 tons of hay, and 
1,965,215 bushels of beans and peas, were 
raised. The whole number of acres of im- 
proved land in the State is 8,062,758. The 


number of domestic animals in 1869 was as 
follows: Horses, 198,300; mules and asses, 
200,150; milch-cows, 801,180; young cattle, 
780,350; sheep, 850,212; swine, 2,150,300; 
value of domestic animals, $45,372,734. 

An agricultural fair was held at Atlanta in 
October, which was pronounced to be the 
most successful ever held in the State. 

GERMAN-FRENCH WAR, Tue.—On the 
80th of June, the Prime-Minister of France, 
Emile Olliyier, officially declared in the Corps 
Législatif that peace was more secure than 
ever. The satisfaction with which all Europe 
received this assurance lasted a very short 
time. Two days later the political horizon 
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was coyered with a dark war-cloud, and, two 
weeks later, a war was formally declared, 
which was to be one of the greatest conflicts 
of the nineteenth century. 
~ Rarely has a great war ostensibly arisen out 
ofa more groundless pretext. The Provisional 
- Government of Spain, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to induce a foreign prince to ac- 
cept the Spanish crown, had resolved (July 4th) 
Breon to the Cortes Prince Leopold of 
enzollern-Sigmaringen as King of Spain. 
In Paris this news produced great excitement. 
Two of the ministers, the Prime-Minister and 
the Duke de Gramont, declared (July 6th) in 
the Corps Législatif, that the candidacy of a 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, agreed 
upon without the knowledge of the French 
vernment, would be injurious to the honor 
and the influence of the French nation, In 
vain did a dispatch (July 7th) of the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sagasta, assure 
France that the Prince of Hohenzollern was 
the free choice of the Spanish Government 
and had been elected without the codperation 
of, or previous re with, any other 
power of Europe. France demanded the for- 
mal withdrawal of the candidate, on the 
und that the occupation of the throne of 
pain by a prince of Hohenzollern was incom- 
Pate) with her interests. The French am- 
yassador at the court of Prussia, Count Bene- 
detti, was instructed to demand (July 9th) 
of King William, who was at that time stay- 
ing at Ems, to forbid the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern to accept the Spanish crown. The de- 
mand met with a flat refusal; the King reply- 
ing, that he had no right to give orders to a 
prince of Hohenzollern who was of age. At 
the sathe time (July 10th), a circular dispatch 
of the Prussian Government, addressed to the 
representatives of Prussia near the German 
Governments, made known that the Govern- 
ment of Prussia had no part whatever in the 
selection of Prince Leopold to the Spanish 
crown. As the French Government was not 
satisfied with the official declarations given by 
the Governments of Spain and Prussia, the 
situation appeared to become very grave. All 
fear of a war seemed, however, to be dispelled 
when (July 12th) Prince Leopold of his own ac- 
cord declined to be a candidate for the crown. 
Thus, it was thought, all that France claimed 
had been conceded, but, to the utmost surprise 
of all Europe, the Duke de Gramont notified 
the ambassador of Prussia, Baron von Werther, 
that France was not satisfied, and that King 
William in an autograph letter to the Emperor 
- 5 gig must guarantee that no Prince of 
Hohenzollern would be, in future, a candidate 
for the Spanish throne. As Count Bismarck, 
to whom these new claims of France were 
communicated by Baron von Werther, declined 
to lay them before the King, Count Benedetti 
obtruded himself into the presence of the King 
in a public walk, at Ems, to renew them in an 
imperious manner. The King, with great 
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rip oreo refused to listen to the demands 
6 


of the ambassador, who was notified by one 
of the adjutants of the King that he would not . 
receive another audience about this affair. 


On the next day, July 14th, Baron von Wer- 
ther was recalled from Paris, and Count Bene- 
detti from Ems. Military preparations on the 
grandest scale were at once made in both 
reg se a frantic war-excitement seized 
the two hostile nations. King William (July 
15th) returned to Berlin, where he was greeted 
with the widest enthusiasm. Numerous ad- 
dresses from all parts of Germany assured the 
King of the warmest approval of his attitude 
by the German people. On the 16th of July 


the Federal Council of the North-German Con- 


federation met in Berlin and unanimously ree- 
ognized the necessity of energetically repel- 
ling “the arrogance of France.” Orders were 
at the s@he time given to mobilize not only the 
army of the North-German Confederation, but 
also those of the South-German States, which, 
according to the treaties of 1866, are in case 
of war placed under the supreme command of 
the King of Prussia. The Governments of 
South Germany, contrary to the expectation 
of France, promptly declared their readiness 
to fulfil the stipulation of the military treaties 
and to join the North-German Confedera- 
tion in the war against her. In the French 
Oorps Législatif, meanwhile, the Duke de Gra- 
mont had declared (July 15th) the conduct of 
Prussia to be unsatisfactory, and an affront to 
the honor and dignity of France. He consid- 
ered that a casus belli had arisen. Emile Ol- 


livier, in the name of the Government, de- 


manded the arming of the Garde Mobile, 500,- 
000,000 francs for the land army, and 16,000,- 
000 for the navy, all of which demands were 
granted by the Oorps Législatif, only a few 
votes being given against them. The Senate 
(July 16th) unanimously granted the desired 
credit, and in a body waited upon the Empéror 
at St. Cloud, when its president thanked his 
Majesty for the steps which had been taken 
to vindicate the honor of France. An offer of 
mediation made by the English ambassador at 
Berlin, Lord Loftus, was declined by Count 
Bismarck, so long as France should not declare 
panconneees to accept the mediation of Eng- 
and, 

On the 19th of July, the French chargé d’af- 
faires, Le Sourd, formally presented to Count 
Bismarck the French declaration of war. It. 
rests upon the following basis: 1. The insult 
offered at Ems to Count Benedetti, the French 
minister, and its approval by the Prussian 
Government. 2. The refusal of the King of 
Prussia to compel the withdrawal of Prince 
Leopold’s name as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne; and 8. The fact that the King per- 
sisted in giving the prince liberty to accept the 
throne, 

Immediately after the presentation of the 
declaration of war, the chancery of the French 
embassy at Berlin and the chancery of the 
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North-German embassy at Paris ceased their 
functions; the French ambassadors at Munich, 
Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Dresden, received 
their passports. The protection of the Germans 
in France was accepted by the ambassador of 
the United States; while the English ambas- 
sador in Prussia charged himself with the pro- 
tection of the French in Germany. One more 
effort atemediation was made by the Pope, who 
wrote as follows to the King of Prussia, an 
identical letter being sent to the Emperor 
of France: 


Your Maszsry: In the present grave circum- 
stances it may spear an unusual thing to receive a 
letter from me; but, as the vicar on earth of God and 
peace, I cannot do less than offer my mediation. It 
1s my desire to witness the cessation of warlike prep- 
arations and to stop the evils, their inevitable con- 
sequences. My mediation is that of a sovereign 
whose small dominion excites no jealousy, and who 
inspires confidence by the moral and religious in- 
fluence he personifies. May God lend an ear to my 
wishes, oad listen also to those I form for your Ma- 
jesty, to whom I would be united in the bonds of 
charit; PIUS. 


y- 
Given at the Vatican, Judy 22, 1870. 
The King replied as follows: 


Mosr Aveust Pontirr: I am not surprised, but 
profoundly moved, at the touching words traced by 
your hand, They cause the voice of God and of 

eace to be heard. How could my heart refuse to 
isten to so powerful an appeal ? 

God witnesses that neither I nor my people de- 
vised or provoked war. Obeying the sacred duties 
which God imposes on sovereigns and nations, we 
take up the sword to defend the independence and 
honor of our country, ready to lay it down the 
moment those treasures are secure. 

If your Holiness could offer me, from him who so 
unexpectedly declared war, assurances of sincerely 
pacific dispositions and guarantees against a similar 
attempt upon the peace and pif geo of Europe, it 
certainly will not be I who will refuse to receive 
them trom your venerable hands, united as lam with 
you in bonds of Christian charity and oe friend- 


ship. 


As the Emperor of France did not offer the 
assurances demanded by King William, the 
mediatorial offer of the Pope remained with- 
out results. 

The speculations as to the attitude of the 
other powers were soon set at rest by formal 
declarations of neutrality; Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland, called out a considerable 
number of troops, to enforce their neutrality. 
France and Prussia, in turn, assured these 
states that their neutrality would be respected. 

- The belligerent Governments continued for a 
time to issue diplomatic notes explanatory of 
the cause of war, and charging each other with 
duplicity and falsehood. None of these diplo- 
matic documents produced so profound an 
impression as the publication by Count Bis- 
marck of a secret treaty which, he stated, the 
French ambassador in 1866 had submitted to 
Prussia, and which proposed the concurrence 
of France in the -unity of all Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia, in case Prussia should 
agree to the annexation of Belgium to France. 
In order to prevent any denial of his declara- 


tion, Count Bismarck caused the photographic 
publication of the proposed treaty in the very 
handwriting of Benedetti. The reply of Bene- 
detti, in the Journal Officiel of Paris, of July 
29th, that the project of annexing Belgium to 
France did not proceed from Louis Napoleon, 
but from the Prussian Government, and that 
Count Bismarck dictated to him the articles 
of treaty, was regarded by public opinion 
as a more subtle than plausible subterfuge. 
When the war was formally declared, the 
fear was widely entertained in Germany that 
the eagerness of France to precipitate so 
colossal a contest indicated a very forward 
state of preparation on her part, and made 
an invasion of German soil by a French 
army at the commencement of the war prob- 
able. <A great relief was therefore felt when, 
at the end of July, the German army was con- 
centrated on the French frontier without find- 
ing an invading force to repel. At the begin- 
ning of August, an immense German force was 
guarding the border of the Prussian and the 
Hessian Rhine-provinces, the Bavarian Palat- 
inate, and the grand-duchy of Baden. The 
commander-in-chief of the entire army was 
King William of Prussia, who, on the 81st of 
July, in company with Count Bismarck, the 
Minister of War, Von Roon, and General von 
Moltke, left Berlin to join the advance. Gen- 
eral von Moltke was chief of the general staff 
of the entire German force, which was divided 
into three large armies. The first, or the right 
wing, consisting of the First, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Army Oorps of Northern Germany, 
and the troops of _Hesse-Darmstadt, was com- 
manded by General Charles Frederick von Stein- 
metz. The second or centre, embracing the 
Guards, and the Second, Third, Fourth, Tenth, 
and Twelfth Army Corps of Northern Germany, 
was under the command of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia. The Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia received the command of the left wing, con- 
sisting of the Fifth, Sixth, and Eleventh North- 
German corps, and the troops of Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden. In addition to these three 
armies, there was a considerable force retained 
for the defence of the German coasts under 
the command of General Vogel von Falken- 
stein, and a reserve army, called the Army of the 
North, formed under the command of the 
Grand-duke of Mecklenburg. 

The French army was under thé command of 
theEmperor. General Lebeuf, Minister of War, 
was chief of the general staff. The troops ready 
for the field were divided into the Corps de 
Garde, commanded by General Bourbaki, and 
seven army corps, under the command of Mar- 
shal MacMahon; General Frossard, Marshal Ba- 
zaine, General de l’Admirault, General de Fail- 
ly, Marshal Canrobert, and General Felix Douay. 
A few days later Marshal Bazaine was made 
the acting commander-in-chief, with his head- 
quarters at Metz, and with the Army of the 
North (including the Fourth, Second, and Third 
Corps) under his immediate direction, while 
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Marshal MacMahon was placed at the head of 
the Army of the South, consisting of the Fifth 
ps, and Marshal Ganrobert received the 

command of the Army of Reserve. 
Immediately after the declaration of war, a 
few French regiments, which were collected 
at Forbach, endeavored, by repeated reconnois- 
to ascertain the strength of the Prus- 
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endeavored to take possession of the bridge 
near Webrden, over the Saar, but they were 
driven back by the fire of the Prusgians into the 
woods toward Olarenthal. Three French com- 
panies, which for the same purpose marched 
toward Gersweiler, were repulsed by Prussian 
fusileers, who were guarding the railroad 
bridgé near Burdach, with a loss of eleven 
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from Forbach to Hagenau unavailable. On 
July 21st the French were repulsed with some 
loss near Ludweiler. On the next day they 
mounted seven pieces of artillery on the 
heights of Spicheren and bombarded the open 
town, without, however, doing much damage. 
The bombardment was repeated on July 30th, 
but an advance of the French infantry was re- 
pulsed by the German fusileers. The first im- 
portant movement began on August 2d, when 
the corps of General Frossard, numbering 
about 30,000, advanced from St. Avold against 
. Saarbriicken. This town had a garrison of 
only 900 men, several companies of which, 
upon learning the advance of the French, oc- 
cupied the heights near the city. After de- 
taining the French for a few hours, and 
inflicting upon them a loss of 6 killed and 67 
wounded, the small band withdrew to the 
right bank of the Saar. The French occupied 
the heights around Saarbriicken, but not the 
town itself, and Napoleon telegraphed to the 
Empress: “ Louis (the Prince Imperial) has 
received the baptism of fire. He displayed an 
admirable sang froid, and was in no way ex- 
cited. He has preserved a ball which dropped 
close to him. There were soldiers who cried 
when they saw him so calm.” 

According to the plan of the campaign de- 
vised by Moltke, the three German armies 
were to advance by converging marches upon 
the Moselle, and there to form a junction. To 
that end the Third army, under the crown 


prince, had first to occupy northern Alsace 


and the passes of the V On the side of 
the French, Marshal MacMahon, who with the 
First Corps was stationed in and near Stras- 
bourg, was directed to prevent the union of 
the German armies. On July 26th a body of 
French infantry which was to occupy Rhein- 
heim, in the Bavarian palatinate, was repulsed 
by Prussian uhlans and Bavarian chasseurs. 
On July 28th there were several skirmishes 
near Weissenburg. On August 2d King Wil- 
liam arrived at Mentz, and issued an army 
order by which he assumed the chief command 
of all the German armies. Telegrams from the 
front informed him that all the armies were 
ready for an advance. The Third army began 
to move on Angust 4th. It was on this day to 
achieve two things in order to force a passage 
into Alsace. The Fifth and Eleventh Prussian 
Army Corps, and the Bavarian division Both- 
mer, were to take Weissenburg, while the 
divisions of Baden and Wirtemberg, under 
General Werder, were to march upon Lauter- 
burg. Weissenburg and Lauterburg are both 
situated on the Lauter, and are connected by a 
chain of ditches and intrenchments (the so- 
called Weissenburg lines), which were intended 
to guard Alsace against an invasion from the 
north. About two miles south of Weissen- 
berg, the Geisberg is situated, a hill rising 
about 250 feet above the valley. The defence 
of this key to Alsace was intrusted to the 
division of General Abel Douay, one of the 
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best “African” generals.. At 8 o’clock the 
Bavarians, under Lieutenant-General Hart- 
mann, began the attack upon Weissenburg, 
which was vigorously defended by the French, 
but had to surrender when the Fifth Prussian 
Corps arrived for the support.of the Bava- 
rians. The most difficult. task of the day was 
. the storming of the Geisberg, where General 
Douay had drawn up the best portion of his 
division. The French mitrailleuses made ter- 
rible havoc in the ranks of the three German 
regiments which stormed the hill, but availed 
nothing against the impetuous bravery of the 
German columns. About 12 o’clock General 
Douay himself fell, the French line broke, 800 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Germans, 
and the key to Alsace was secured, The crown 
prince, who from the heights of Schweigen, 
near Weissenburg, had directed the battle, was 
received by his troops with indescribable en- 
thusiasm. The town of Lauterburg was occu- 

ied by the troops of Baden, under General 

eyer, and those of Wirtemberg, under Gen- 
eral Obernitz, without encountering any re- 
sistance. 

On August 5th the headquarters of the 
crown prince were at Sulz. It was at once 
ascertained that MacMahon, to arrest the ad- 
vance of the victorious Germans, was rapidly 
concentrating his corps west. of Wérth. In 
the morning of August 6th he occupied the 
line extending from Froschweiler to Mors- 
bronn, having his centre in Elsasshausen. On 
the German side, the Second Bavarian Corps 
on General Hartmann) had its position at 

embach, north of Worth; the Fifth Prussian 
Corps, under General Kirchbach, at Preusch- 
dorf, east of Worth; the First Bavarian Corps, 
under General Von der Tann, at Lamperts- 
loch, south of the road leading from Sulz to 


Worth; the Eleventh Prussian Corps, under 
General Bose, at Holschloch; the Wirtemberg 
division at Gunstett ; and the.cavalry north of 
Sulz, at Schénenburg. Skirmishes between 
the outposts began early in the morning, and 
at 4 o’clock Wérth was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, At 8 o’clock the Second Bavarian 
Corps began the battle, in which soon the 
whole artillery of the Fifth Corps took part. 
As the other corps were still a considerable 
distance from the scene of the battle, the Fifth 
Corps was ordered to fall back until all the 
troops would be in the position assigned to 
them. In the mean while, the Second Ba- 
varian Corps had gained an advantageous po- 
sition on the left flank of the enemy, which it 
abandoned when it, received the order of the 
commander-in-chief. The French, thus re- 
lieved, and receiying by railroad large reén- 
forcements from the corps of Failly and Oan- 
robert, concentrated their whole strength 
against the Fifth German Corps, at Worth. 
As the Eleventh German Corps could already 
be seen to be on the march from Gunstett, the 
Fifth Corps assumed the offensive. ‘Three 
times it endeavored to penetrate across the 
Sauer and beyond Worth, but each time it was 
driven back with immense slaughter, At 2 
o’clock the engagement became general alon 

the whole line.. The Eleventh Corps attaeked 
Elsasshausen, and the First Bavarian Corps ap- 
peared. on the field from Gorsdoff. Furious at- 
tacks were made and repulsed on both sides, but 
at length Elsasshausen was taken, and the Eley- 
enth Corps, soon followed by the Wirtemberg 
division from the south, and the First Bavarian 
from the east, codperated in the attack upon 
the last position of the French at Froschwei- 
ler. At 4 o’clock the victory of the Germans 
was complete, and the French, hotly pursued 
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by the German cavalry, put to flight. The 
loss of the French in killed and wounded was 
estimated at 10,000.. Among the dead were 
Generals Colson and Raoul. Two eagles, 30 
cannons, 6 mitrailleuses, 360,000 francs, and 
8,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Most of the Turcos were either cap- 


tured or killed. The Germans lost about 4,000 
in killed and wounded. 

_ On the same day on which MacMahon was 
defeated at Worth, parts of the First and 
Second German armies, numbering in all 
twenty-seven battalions, gained a brilliant vic- 
tory over the Second French Corps under 
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General Frossard, near Saarbriicken. On the 
approach of the Germans, Frossard withdrew 
his forces to the steep and partly-wooded 
heights of Spichern, which were considered 
an almost impregnable position. The heights 
rise several hundred feet above the valley in 
which Saarbricken is situated, and which the 
German infantry had now to traverse without 
any cover. In many places the hills run out 
into the valley, flanking it in every direction. 
Though fatigued by forced marches, the Prus- 
sian troops at noon were ordered to storm the 
heights. They met with a formidable resist- 
ance, and suffered immense losses; the single 
division Stilpnagel alone losing 2,297 men. 
For several hours no progress was made, but 
when the artillery of the Fifth Division succeed- 
ed in mounting two batteries on the heights, the 
mitrailleuses were silenced, and the position 
of the French became untenable. They re- 
treated in great haste during the night, leaving 
behind their dead. and wounded. The Ger- 
mans took about 2,000 unwounded prisoners 
and an immense amount of war material. On 
the next day, August 7th, the Prussians occu- 
pied Forbach and Saargemiind; on August 
9th, St. Avold. 

In consequence of these German successes 
the entire French army fell back. The corps 
of MacMahon, hotly pursued by the Germans, 
hastily retreated toward Nancy and Metz. 
The other corps retreated in the same direc- 
tion, occupying a new position along the line 
of the Moselle. A proclamation by the Em- 
press Eugénie, who had been appointed Re- 
gent of France, acknowledged that the French 
army had suffered a serious check, and called 
for the organization of the most vigorous 
resistance. The Ministerial Council declared 
Paris in a state of siege, and convoked the 
Chambers, which met on the 9th, and de- 
clared at once their want of confidence in the 
ministry, and caused the appointment of a new 
Cabinet with Count Palikao as president. Both 
the Senate and the Legislative Body adopted 
the propositions of the Government for an in- 
crease of the army, and for a reorganization 
of the National Guard. The war credit was 
raised to 1,000,000,000 francs, and the most 
extraordinary efforts were made to prepare for 
a more vigorous prosecution of the war. 

On the 12th of August the First and Second 
German armies, or their right wing and cen- 
tre, advanced along their whole line. Detached 
troops of the First Army had on this day a skir- 
mish with the vanguard of the French con- 
centrated near Metz under Marshal Bazaine, 
who, had been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the entire French forces. He had under his 
orders five corps: the Guards, the Second Corps 
under Frossard, the Third under Decaen, the 
Fourth under L’Admirault, and the Sixth under 
Canrobert. At the same time Marshal MacMa- 
hon had his headquarters at Chalons, with his 
own corps, the First, the Fifth under Failly, 
and the Seventh under Felix Douay. Two 


new corps, the Tenth and’the Thirteenth, were 
to be organized near Chalons and near Paris, 
under Trochu and Vinoy. It was at first the 
plan of Bazaine to maintain his favorable posi- 


tion on the Neid, between Bouzonville and. 


Metz, and there to fight a decisive battle. But 
when it became more evident from day to day 
that German forces in overwhelming numbers 
were massed against Metz, and the Orown 
Prince began to turn the right wing of the 
French, it was resolved, after leaving behind 
one corpsin Metz for garrison duty, to abandon 
the line of the Moselle, fall back across the 
Meuse in the neighborhood of Verdun, and 
form at Chalons a junction with MacMahon and 
the new corps, and thus to oppose the further 
advance of the Germans by an army of more 
than 800,000 men. This change of position by 
the French is said to have been made in com- 
pliance with the advice of General Changar- 
nier, who, though an ardent Orleanist, offered 
at the beginning of the war his services to the 
Emperor, and, though they were not accepted, 
went to Metz, where he had a long interview 
with Napoleon. The movement of the French 
was to begin on the 14th of August. At the 
headquarters of the German army it was re- 
garded as a matter of the greatest importance 
to prevent the concentration of the French at 
Chalons, and to that end to cut off the retreat 
of Bazaine. Steinmetz accordingly was or- 
dered to attack the retreating French in the 
rear, and as long as possible to detain them, 
while Prince Frederick Charles was to get to 
their front on the road from Metz to Ver- 
dun, and attack them in front and on the left. 
The most difficult part of this strategic opera- 
tion was that assigned to Prince Frederick 
Charles. In order to secure the passage of 
the Moselle, he must seize and hold Pont-a- 
Mousson, a town about 12 miles south of Metz. 
His troops reached and secured the place only 
a few minutes before the arrival of a train with 
French troops from Metz, who, when they saw 
the town in the hands of the Germans, returned 
in great haste. It was apparent, nevertheless, 
that Prince Frederick Charles could not strike 
the road from Metz to Verdun before the 16th, 
and, as Bazaine intended to leave Metz on the 
14th, it became the task of Steinmetz to detain 
him for at least two days. This led, on the 
same day, to the battle of Courcelles. General 
Steinmetz had under his orders three army 
corps: the First (East Prussian), under General 
Manteuffel; the Seventh (Westphalian), under 
General Zastrow ; and the Eighth (Rhine-Prus- 
sian), under General Gében. The First Corps 
was stationed between the two roads leading 
to Boulay and St. Avold; the Seventh between 
the latter road and that leading to Faulque- 
mont, the Eighth as a reserve behind both and 
near the town of Courcelles, which lies in the 
centre of this position. Two cavalry divisions 
were stationed near St. Barbe and Frontigny. 
The French occupied the line from Colombey 
over Montoy and Noisseville to Servigny. The 
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battle began in the afternoon with a violent 
attack by the Thirteenth Division of the 


We Corps 
ng French Corps, and soon the con- 


regiment of the Ninth Corps (Manstein) ; 
ea math German Corps did not become in- 
_ yolyed,. The cavalry on both sides took but 


corresponded with the intentions of the Ger- 
man headquarters. The enemy had been dis- 
lodged from the villages east of Metz which it 
occupied on the morning of the 14th, and the 
departure of the army from Metz on the 14th 
of August had been prevented. 

The Army of the Moselle, under Marshal Ba- 
-zaine (its official name still was the “Army of 
the Rhine”), left Metz on August 15th, ac- 
companied by the Emperor and his son, in 
order to retreat over Verdun, Clermont, and 
St. Menehould, to Chalons, on the Marne. For 
its march to Verdun it had at its command 
three main roads: a northern one, about 38 
miles long, over Briey and Etain, passing 
through an open and hilly country, with sparse 
woody tracts; a central one, about 34 miles 
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little part in the action, which was chiefly fought 
by the infantry and artillery. Both armies 
displayed great obstinacy, but at 10 o’clock the 
Germans were masters of the whole field, the 
French having been driven back toward the 
fortress, The loss of the Germans in dead and 
wounded was estimated at about 4,000, while 
the loss of the French was at least gen | . 
On the morning of August 15th Genera 

metz obtained the consent of Marshal Bazaine 
to an armistice for the burial of the dead of 
both armies. The result of the battle fully 
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long, leading over Gravelotte, Conflans, and 
Etain, and traversing many heights and woody 
ravines; and a southern one, about 80 miles 
long, which leads over Gravelotte, Rezonville 
Vionville, Mars la Tour, and Manheulles, and 
passes beyond Gravelotte, through several 
trough-shaped ravines, the narrow valleys of 
several creeks which flow into the Orne, and 
always in close proximity to villages. The line 
from Mars la Tour to Gravelotte, and the two 
lines leading from there northward to Jarny, 
constitute a triangle, the interior of which is 
sprinkled with villages, hamlets, and \ eee 
with woods, This triangle, so well ted 
for defensive purposes, was the scene of the 
battle of Vionville, on August 16th. Bazaine 
chose for his retreat the southern road, as it is 
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the shortest, although it was the one the most 

‘ exposed to an attack. He appears not to have 
been altogether unprepared for the advance of 
the enemy, but feared no serious danger, ex- 
pecting at all events an escape by the central and 
northern roads unimpeded. ‘To the Emperor, 
whose large retinue was a serious obstruction 
to the retreating army, the danger was repre- 
sented as greater than it really was, and he was 
prevailed upon to separate from the army on the 
morning of August 16th, and to hasten from 
Gravelotte over Etain to Verdun, and thence 
to Chalons. To the inhabitants of Metz the 
Emperor had bidden farewell on August 14th 
by the following proclamation: ‘‘ While I leave 
you to fight against the invader, I intrust to 
your patriotism the defence of this large city. 
You will not allow the enemy ‘to take posses- 
sion of this bulwark of France, and you will 
vie with the army in courage and sacrifices. 
I shall always retain a thankful memory for 
the reception which I have found within your 
walls, and I hope to be able in happier times 
to thank you for your noble attitude.” 

The Third Army Corps (Brandenburgers, 
under General Alvensleben) crossed the Mo- 
selle on the evening of August 15th near No- 
veant, Champey, and Pont-d-Mousson. It was 
the Fifth and Sixth infantry divisions under 
Generals Stilpnagel and Buddenbrock, the 
Sixth cavalry division under the Duke Wil- 
liam of Mecklenburg, and the artillery of the 
corps. At midnight the advance-guards had 
arrived at the town of Gorze. At five o’clock 
on the morning of August 16th the advance 
. was continued, General Buddenbrock with the 
artillery marching to the left against Mars la 
Tour, and General Stiilpnagel with the cavalry 
division tothe right against Vionville. Soon it 
was announced that Vionville and Flavigny 
a little more to the south, as well as the 
heights in the south and southwest, were 
occupied by the enemy. The bulk of the 
French army. was located north and east 
of Vionville, in the direction toward Rezon- 
ville. The first skirmishes between the 
vanguards took place between eight and ten 
o'clock a.m. Soon after, the Division Bud- 
denbrock took Vionville and Flavigny, while 
the Division Stilpnagel by a bayonet-charge 
repulsed several French battalions which en- 
deavored to advance from Rezonville to Fla- 
vigny, and maintained the heights running 
from Gorze to Vionville against repeated at- 
tacks of the French. Fully appreciating the 
importance of the position, the French massed 
immense bodies of troops for its recovery; but 
the two German divisions, though suffering 
very heavy losses, bravely stood their ground 
against overwhelming numbers. Early in the af- 
ternoon, the Division Buddenbrock was in dan- 
ger of having its position turned by the French, 
when the cavalry brigade of General Bredow, 
of the Tenth Corps, arrived in time to engage 
the French centre at Vionville. The task was 
one of extreme danger, and in undertaking to 
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perform it the brigade lost two-thirds of its 
men in dead and wounded; but it was suc- 
cessful. The Germans maintained their posi- 
tion until, about three o’clock, the whole of 
the Tenth Oorps (Hanoverians, under General 
Voigt-Rheetz) appeared on the battle-field, and 
simultaneously with them, Prince Frederick 
Charles, who had ridden from Pont-d-Mousson 
to Vionville, a distance of fourteen miles, in one 
hour, and at once assumed the chief command. 
The battle continued to rage with unabated 
violence. The Westphalian cavalry brigade of 
General Wedell severely suffered in storming 
the heights to the northeast of Mars la Tour, 
and was subsequently driven back with great 
loss; but the fruit of its victory was saved by 
a brilliant attack from the cavalry division 
Rheinbaben upon the French. On the right 
wing of the Germans, the French in the after- 
noon, after occupying the ‘ Bois des Oignons” 
and the “ Bois de St. Arnould,” southeast of 
Rezonville, and planting their artillery on the 
heights between Rezonville and Gravelotte, 
made a desperate effort to turn the position of 
the Division Stilpnagel, and to expose the 
Third and Tenth German Corps to an attack 
from all the five French corps on three sides. 
This danger was averted by the arrival of the 
Division Barnekow, of the Eighth Corps, and 
the Hesse-Darmstadt division of the Ninth 
Corps, under command of Prince Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the son-in-law of Queen Vic- 
toria. At séven o'clock the entire German 
line was on the advance; at nine o’clock the 
battle was over, and the French in full retreat. 
The Germans had won a complete victory, and 
had taken from the French 2 eagles, 8 guns, 
and 2,000 prisoners. But this victory had been 


dearly purchased, for their entire loss, killed . 


and captured, was estimated at 17,000 men, 
among whom were 700 officers. Among the 
dead were Generals Déring and Wedell; among 
the wounded, Generals Rauch and Gruter. 
The Twenty-fourth Regiment alone had lost no 
less than 47 officers and 1,400 men. 

On August 16th the headquarters of the King 
were moved from Herny to Pont-d-Mousson. 
The royal headquarters at this time consisted 
of about one thousand persons; and included 
the Civil Cabinet, the Military Cabinet, the 
latter under Adjutant-General von Treskow; 
the general staff of which Count Moltke was 
the chief,, and General Podbielski quarter- 
master-general, the American General Sheri- 
dan, and the Russian Count Kutusow. In the 
evening of the same day Prince Frederick 
Charles returned from Vionvilleto Gorze, and as 
early as four o’clock the next morning (August 
17th), he was on the battle-field to reconnoitre 
the movements of the enemy. The King, in 
consequence of a dispatch received by him from 
the prince at two o’clock, set out from Pont-d- 
Mousson at four o’clock, and two hours later 
joined the prince on the battle-field. A recon- 
noissance soon showed that the French medi- 
tated not a renewal of the battle, but the con- 
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tinuance of their retreat. As the southern and 
cptee! roads from Metz and Verdun were con- 
trolled by the Ge the northern road lead- 
ing over Briey offered the only chance of ot re | 
and the cavalry was, therefore, at once orde 
to watch the French movement in this direc- 
+39 The remainder of the day was spent in 
consultations by the King, the prince, General 
- oar and the chief of the general staff of 
the Second Army, General Stiehle. On the 
morning of August 18th, all the preparations 
for a general attack upon the positions of the 
aah were completed. The King himself was 
on the battle-field at four o’clock, and assumed 
the command of both the First and Second 
ies. Altogether, eight German army corps 
were ready to take part in the decisive bat- 
tle, which was to cut off the retreat of the 
French; besides the five which had taken part 
in the battles of Oourcelles and Vionville 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth), the 
nd (Pomeranians), under command of 
General Fransecki, the Twelfth, containing the 
army of the kingdom of Saxony, under the 
Orown Prince Albert of Saxony, and the Corps 
of the Guard, under Prince August of Wiir- 
temberg. The German army was drawn up 
as follows: The right wing, south of Gravelotte, 
consisted of the Seventh and Eighth Corps, 
under General Steinmetz, to which the Second 
Corps, which left Pont-d-Mousson at two o’clock 
on the morning of the 18th, served as a re- 
serve; the Ninth Corps, with the Hessian di- 
vision, formed the centre; the left wing was 
composed of the Guard and the Twelfth Corps. 
The Third and Tenth Corps were a reserve for 
both the centre and left wing. On the French 
side the corps of l’Admirault was placed in the 
centre; the corps of Frossard and Decaen on 
the left, the corps of Oanrobert on the right, 
and the Guard, as a reserve, on the right wing. 
The centre of the French army was at the 
village of Amanvillers, on both sides of which 
it held the heights of St. Privat, Leipsig, Mos- 
cow, St. Hubert, and Point du Jour. hanced 
ing to the German plan of battle, the Seventh 
and Eighth Corps were to take the heights 
and woods east and south of Gravelotte; the 
Ninth was to advance from Rezonville against 
Verneville and Amanvillers; on the left, the 
Guard was to march in a northerly direction 
over Doncourt upon St. Marie; still more to 
the left the Saxons were to march northward 
through Jarney, to pass by St. Marie, to cross 
the road of Briey to turn the positions of the 
French, and to attack their greatest bulwark, 
the village of St. Privat la Montagne, in flank 
and in the rear, while Duke August of Wiir- 
temberg would attack it in front. The bat- 
tle was opened about noon by the Ninth 
Corps, which took Verneville and advanced 
upon Amanvillers, but was mtn at bay by the 
brave resistance of the French. The Guard 
took the village of St. Ail, not far from Aman- 
villers, and, about three o’clock, after a brief but 
violent encounter with the enemy, the village 
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of St. M. thereby cutting off a further re- 
treat of the French on the northern road from 
Metz to Verdun. At five o’clock vp. m., Prince 
August, hoping that the Saxons would soon 
arrive, ordered an assault upon St. Privat, the 
highest point of the whole battle-field, and the 
key of the French tion. The Germans 
fought with extraordi bravery, but al- 
though St. Privat burned in several places, 
they were repulsed with immense slaughter, 
and were unable to make any headway, until, 
about seven o’clock, when the Saxon infantry, 
which had made a wider circuit than was ex- 
pected, and caused the evacuation of Roncourt, 
arrived from the north. The attack was sim- 
ultaneously and on all sides renewed both b 
the Guard and the Saxons; but still the Fren 
held out with desperate bravery, and although 
the whole place was burned down, the ruins 
were taken only step by vt 2 Finally, under 
the cover of the darkness they effected a re- 
treat on the road to Metz. In the centre, the 
Ninth Oorps, reénforced by divisions of the 
Third and Tenth, especially their artillery, 
toward evening took Amanvillers, and com- 
pelled the enemy to retreat. On the right 
wing, General Steinmetz hastened to join in 
the battle, as soon as the thunder of cannon 
from Verneville notified him of the advance 
of the Ninth Corps. After one hour’s firing 
he silenced the French artillery on the points 
of Point du Jour, which is separated from the 
heights of Gravelotte by a woody ravine. The 
brigade of Goltz took the village of Vaux and 
stormed the heights of Jussy. The Eighth 
Corps advanced from Rezonville against the 
bois de Genevaux, silenced the batteries of 
the enemy, took, after repeated attacks and 
most severe losses, St. Hubert, but was unable 
to get possession of the heights behind it. A 
last onset which the French made from the 
heights of Gravelotte was repulsed. Then the 
Second Corps, which had not yet taken any 

art in the battle, received orders to storm the 
heights of Rozerieuller, with the exception of 
St. Privat the best fortified and an apparent- 
ly impregnable point of the French position. 
Again the French stood their ground with great 
bravery, and inflicted terrible losses upon the 
storming columns; but again it was of no avail ; 
the heights were taken and the French driven 
back under the cannon of Fort St. Quentin. 
The German victory was complete. The 
Twelfth Corps received orders to dispatch two 
—_—- to destroy the railroad leading from 

etz to Thionville and the telegraph, and also 
to send a larger force to Woippy, where the 
road branches off. The orders were executed 
during the night, and thus Metz was isolated 
on all sides. e loss of the German army, 
exclusive of the Second Corps, amounted to 
520 officers and over 13,000 men. 

The results of the battles near Metz were of 
decisive influence upon the progress of the 
war. The best portion of the French army 
was shut up in a fortress, and made unavaila- 
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ble for a further resistance to the progress of 
the Germans. Although several German corps 
had to remain for the investment of Metz, 
landwehr regiments began to arrive in France, 
and to relieve the regular army. At the close 
of August, 80,000 landwehr infantry and four 
regiments of landwehr cavalry had entered 
the country, swelling the total number of 
German troops in France to about 600,000, 
At the same time three reserve army corps 
were organized in Germany, one on the Rhine, 
under the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, a second in Berlin under General Can- 
stein, and the third near Glogau, under Gen- 
eral Lowenfeld. 

The army of investment which was left at 
Metz consisted of the First Army, heretofore 
commanded by General Steinmetz, and the 
Second Army; the whole under the command 
of Prince Frederick Charles. It comprised the 
First, Second, Third, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Corps, and two cavalry divisions. 
The remainder of the troops, which was at 
once to resume, under the command of the 
King, the advance into the interior, was divided 
into two armies, of which one, the Third Army, 
was placed under the command of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia; the other, the Fourth, un- 
der that of the Crown Prince of Saxony. The 
former comprised the Fifth, Sixth, and Elev- 
enth North-German Corps, the two Bavarian 
Corps, the Wiirtemberg division (that of Baden 
was investing Strasbourg), and one division of 
cavalry; to the other, the Fourth Army, be- 
longed the Fourth and Twelfth Corps, the 
Guard, and two divisions of cavalry. Both 
armies were by converging marches to ad- 
vance upon Chalons, the one from Nancy, 
where its headquarters were as late as August 
16th, over Commercy, Ligny, Bar-le-Duc, and 
Vitry; the other from the battle-field near 
Metz, over Verdun and Menehould. Before the 
beginning of the advance, the King of Prussia 
and the crown prince had an interview at Pont- 
i-Mousson, the first meeting since their de- 
parture from Berlin. The King conferred the 
iron cross upon the crown prince; the latter 
declared, however, that he could wear this badge 
of distinction only on condition it should be at 
the same time conferred upon the chief of his 
staff, General Blumenthal; and the King at 
once complied with this wish. On the 23d of 
August the headquarters of the crown prince 
were removed from Vaucouleurs to Ligny, 
where on the 24th the King also arrived. 
While all were waiting forthe King, the crown 
prince received the important news that Mar- 
shal MacMahon had evacuated Chalons. Ac- 
cordingly, General Moltke, who arrived about 
two hours before the King, had at once a con- 
ference with General Blumenthal, in which the 
two strategists discussed a new and bold plan 
adapted to the altered military situation. The 
King on the same day left for Bar-le-Due, 
where the chief headquarters were to be es- 
tablished; the crown prince set out from 
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Ligny on August 26th, and through Bar-le-Due 
proceeded to Remigny, bes 

The fortified camp at Chalons, which was 
regarded by the population. of Paris as an im- 
pregnable buttress to the capital, was evacu- 
ated from August 21stto August 23d. Marshal 
MacMahon, accompanied by the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial, proceeded on August 21st 
via Courcelles, to Reims; on August 23d the 
last French battalions left, and on August 25th 
the place was occupied by German troops. On 
the same day the small fortress of Vitry, which 
is situated about thirteen miles from Chalons, 
on the right bank of the Marne, and com- 
mands both the railroad which leads from St. 
Dizier or Bar-le-Duc to Chalons and Paris, and 
the’southern road to Sezanne and Paris, capit- 
ulated. . About 1,100 men, who already had 
left the fortress to join MacMahon, were over- 
taken by Prussian cavalry and captured. 

At the German headquarters it was at first 


unknown whether MacMahon was moving for . 


Paris or for Metz. Soon, however, the recon- 
noissances made in every direction, and, still 
more, some important information about the 
movements of the French armies which, in an 
imprudent correspondence from Mezitres, was 
conveyed to a Belgian newspaper, and from 
Berlin at once telegraphed to the headquarters 
of the King, gave to General Moltke the assur- 
ance that MacMahon had marched to the re- 
lief of Bazaine. The positive information was 
received by General Moltke while at his break- 
fast, and, before the meal was finished, a plan, 
which aimed at cutting off the retreat of 
MacMahon toward Paris, and required for its 
successful execution forced marches during a 
few days, from four o’clock in the morning to 
ten in the evening, was décided upon. The 
army of the Prussian Crown Prince abandoned 
the march upon Paris, and, in order to flank 
MacMahon, hastened from Chalons, over Suip- 
pes to Vouziers, while the Fourth Army of the 
Saxon Crown Prince advanced from Verdun 
through the upper valley of the Meuse toward 
Dun and Stenay, its left wing retaining con- 
stant connection with the right wing of the 
Third Army. The royal headquarters were 
steadily moved forward between these two 
armies; being transferred, on August 26th, 
from Bar-le-Duc to Clermont, and on August 
29th from Clermont toGrandpré. The French 
army consisted of the First, Fifth, Seventh, and 
Twelfth Corps, which had been concentrated 
in Chalons; of the Dumont Brigade, which had 
been recalled from Rome; of some divisions of 
the marine infantry; of four regiments which 
had belonged to the escort of the Emperor; 
and reénforcements received from Paris. In 
consequence of their forced marches, the Ger- 
mans soon overtook the French. On August 
27th, Saxon cavalry encountered six squadrons 
ofa Frenchregiment near Busancy, eleven miles 
southeast of Stenay, and forced them to retreat. 
On the 29th the Saxon vanguard took the 
heights near Nouart, northeast of Buzancy ; 
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and on the same day two squadrons of Prus- 
sian hussars stormed the village of Vonoq, 
rth of YVouziers, and made many prisoners. 
ras known in consequence of several re- 
pissances that MacMahon had concentrated 
ween Beaumont and La Chéne, and accord- 
y a simultaneous attack was ordered to be 
made on August 30th, by portions of the Third 
and Fourth ies. The battle began at noon 
and lasted until night. The right of the 
F which, after being driven from the vil- 
we of Oches, had occupied a very stron 
position on the heights near the village o 
was forced to retreat when the Fourth 


__ German Corps occupied Beaumont. | The First 


of the Bavarians drove the French 

northward toward Raucourt, and the Saxons 
inflicted heavy losses upon them while a re- 

___ treat across the Meuse was effected to Mouzon. 

More than 7,000 prisoners, 20 cannon, and 11 

_ mitrailleuses, were the trophies of the day of 
- Beaumont. On the part of the French the 
corps of Failly was almost the only portion of 
the army which was actually engaged, but the 
whole army of MacMahon was delayed in its 
march, so as to facilitate the success of the 
German plan. On August 31st the German 
armies continued to tthe and again had 
several encounters at Remilly, Bazeilles, and 
Carignan, which were, however, less bloody 
than those of the preceding day. The army 
of the Saxon Crown Prince pushed forward 

beyond Oarignan and Mouzon. From the west 
information was received that the army of the 
Orown Prince of Prussia had nearly completed 
the turning of the eneniy’s position. A divi- 
sion of Bavarians in the centre had orders to 
harass the enemy as much as possible, in order 
to lead him to believe that he had to face a 
whole army, and thus detain him. The French 
were chiefly concentrated near Bazeilles and 
Douzy. The latter om was captured, as was 
also the railroad bridge across the Meuse near 
Bazeilles. 

In the evening of July 31st the iron circle 
around the army of Mahon was nearly 
completed. It was at first intended to leave 
to the Fourth Army, after its forced marches 
and many encounters on August 30th and 31st, 
one day of rest, and to defer the decisive at- 
tack on Sedan to September 2d; but, at an 
interview held between the a and the 
crown prince, Moltke, and Blumenthal, on the 
evening of August 31st, it was deemed pref- 

erable not to wait, but to proceed with the 
_ assault early on the morning of September 1st; 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony was accord- 
to ingly ordered at one o’clock in the night 
open fire at five o’clock. The plan of bat- 
tle was as follows: The Twefth Corps (Sax- 
ons), and, more to the right, the Guard, were to 
advance upon Moncelle and Givonne; the 
Fourth Corps partly to remain in reserve, and 
porte to support the attack of the Bavarian 
orps upon Bazeilles. The latter were to 
cross the Meuse at Remilly and take Bazeilles; 
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the Second Bavarian Corps was to advance 
against Wadelincourt and Frenois, the Elev- 
enth against St. Menges; the Fifth Corps was 
to support the movement, and the Wirtemberg 
Division to remain near Donchery for the 
rotection of the road leading to Mézitres. 
he centre of the French position was in the 
fortress of Sedan; its flank extended from 
Givonne along the Ardennes, which are sit- 
uated in the rear of Sedan, to the road of 
Mézitres. The crown prince, who had left his 
night-quarters in the village of Chemery at 
4 o’clock in the morning, was to view the bat- 
tle from a hill near Donchery; the King from 
a height south of Frenois. The battle was be- 
gun by the First Bavarian Corps under Gen- 
eral von der Tann, to whose discretion it had 
been left to attack Bazeilles even during the 
night, and to arrest the enemy as much as pos- 
sible until the arrival of the other corps. At 
four o’clock in the morning the vanguard of the 
First Corps advanced to storm Bazeilles, For 
six hours, the French, vigorously supported 
by the entire es apr, isputed the posses- 
sion of this place with great obstinacy, but 
about ten o’clock they abandoned it. Soon 
after, a division of the Fourth — which 
arrived for the support of the Bavarians, 
advanced beyond Bazeilles to the village of 
Balan, in and around which the battle raged 
until after four o’clock, It was taken by the 
Germans, partly retaken by the French, but 
finally, when fresh troops arrived, permanent- 
ly oceupied by the Germans, who drove the 
enemy back into the fortress of Sedan. As 
the people of Bazeilles continued to fire from 
their houses upon the German troops, even 
after the place had been occupied, po as they 
were charged with inhuman cruelties against 
the German wounded left in their honses, the 
enraged Bavarians burned down nearly the 
whole village. On the right flank of the 
Bavarians, the Saxons of the Twelfth Corps 
advanced at seven o’clock in the morning from 
Douzy, which had been occupied on August 
81st, to the village of La Moncelle, posted their 
artillery on the height west of the village, and 
took from the Zouaves three mitraillenses, <n 
the afternoon one division of the corps under 
the command of Prince George of Saxony, ad- 
vancing to the right, stormed the heights to 
the west of Daigny, and took about 2,000 pris- 
oners. On this part of the battle-field fighting 
ceased about four o’clock p.M.; when the 
Saxons held the heights of Moncelle and Dai- 
gny. Still more to the right, the corps of the 
Guard marched upon Givonne, a place situated 
north of Daigny. After the enemy’s vanguard 
between Givonne and Villers-Ternay had been 
driven back, and the artillery of the corps 
been mounted on the heights east of Givonne, 
the vanguard, about half-past nine o’clock in 
the morning, took Givonne and captured a 
battery with seven pieces and three mitrail- 
leuses. One division turned toward Daigny, 
penetrated, in the midst of a violent infantry 
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fire, into the ravine in front of this place, 
gradually passed beyond Daigny, and in con- 
nection with the Saxon troops made many 
prisoners. Its artillery maintained an effec- 
tive fire upon Daigny and the ‘heights on the 
other side. About eleven o’clock an uninter- 
rupted roar of cannon was heard from the 
west and northwest, and soon the batteries 
of the Prussian Crown Prince were discovered 
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in the neighborhood of Fleigneux and St. Men- 
ges, directed, it seemed, against the Bois de la 

hich lies between Sedan and Gi- 
vonne, and against the heights in front of it. 
The cavalry division hastened to establish a 


-connection with the army of the ecrown- 


prince, thus adding the last link to the iron 


ring which encircled Sedan and the French ~ 


army. Several more attempts were made by 
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the French to break through here or there, but 
every time their decimated columns were re- 
pulsed with terrible slaughter. On the slope 
of the height east of Givonne, Prince Augustus 
of Wiirtemberg, the commander of the Guard, 
planted eleven batteries, whose destructiveness 
was terrific. They commanded the Bois de la 
Garenne and a lawn about 2,400 feet long. 
On the heights numerous French columns ap- 
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peared, which the army of the crown prince 
had driven out of the woods. The artillery of 
the Guard drove them back into the woods, 
where they, in turn, had again to encounter the 
batteries of the crown prince. At half-past 
two o’clock a general advance of the Guard was 
ordered, to expel the French from this last 
refuge, the Bois de la Garenne; but no more 
fighting was necessary, for already, in the 
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Wiley. etorted between Givonne and the 


yoods, about 4,000 prisoners were brought in; 

them many officers of high rank. 
Aitogether the Corps of the Guard, which 
m this day had about 25,000 men on the 
battle-field, made 9,000 prisoners, exclusive 


‘of the wounded. The march of the Prussian 


Crown Prince on the left wing was no less 
‘successful than that of the Saxons, the Bavari- 
and the Guard. The Eleventh and Fifth 


rps penetrated from Donchéry over Brian- 


court upon St. Menges and Fleigneux. After 
a short but obstinate fight the enemy evacuated 
St. Menges and fell back upon. its fortified 


main position between Floing and Illy. Here 


| geared artillery duel raged for several hours, 


e French being not only exposed in their 
flank to the fire of the Eleventh anda part of the 

fth German Corps, but in their rear also to 
the batteries of the Bavarians, who on the left 
bank of the Meuse had occupied Wadelincourt 
and Frenois. At one o’clock the Eleventh and 
a brigade of the Fifth Corps advanced for an 
assault upon Floing; at three o’clock the 
whole force of the French was in full retreat 
upon Sedan, The main body of the Fifth 
Corps in the mean while had turned against 
Illy and the papoting Relants. Its artillery 
crossed the creek near Fleigneux, and there es- 
tablished a connection with the Corps of the 
Guard. The possession of the height and wood 
south of Illy was violently disputed, but soon 
the French were pushed back and retreated in- 
to the Bois de la Garenne, where, as already 
stated, they fell into the hands of the Guard. 
At three o’clock the crown prince saw the 
whole force opposed to him in retreat to Se- 
dan. On the extreme left the Wirtemberg 
Division, which had to watch the road from 
Sedan to Méziéres, had little opportunity to 
take part in the battle. At three o’clock it 
occupied a position near Donchery, and there 
received information that French troops were 
on the left bank of the Meuse advancing from 
Méziéres upon the pontoon bridge near Nou- 
vion. Retnforcements were at once sent to the 
battalion of chasseurs which had been left to 
defend the bridge, and after a short and light 
encounter the French retreated down the val- 
ley and over the eee of Ayvelles toward 
Méziéres. Between three and four o’clock the 
battle rested on all sides, At four o’clock the 
crown prince announced to the headquarters, 
“ Great Victory!” Soon after, he hastened to 
the King. As no white flag was yet discoy- 
ered, the bombardment was ordered to begin 
at half-past four o’clock. Bavarian batteries 
fired the first shots.. The flames burst forth 
from a magazine. filled with straw. The 
French perceived that the Germans were in 
terrible earnest, and at once opened negotia- 
tions. | 

On the 81st of August the Emperor Selon 
had issued his last. proclamation to the French 
army, showing a faint hope of final success. 
On the day before, the Prince Imperial had 
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been sent over Avesne, into the department 
du Nord, whence, after few ate he pro- 
ceeded to Belgium, General MacMahon, the 
commander of the surrounded army, had been 
among its first victims, being wounded earl 
on the morning of Augues Sist, at the attac 
upon Bazeilles iy the Bavarians, He surren- 
dered his chief command to General Duerot, 
but soon after General de Wimpffen arrived on 
the battle-field with an order from the Minister 
of War, appointing him commander-in-chie 
in case any accident should befall Gene 
MacMahon. In the afternoon of September Ist, 
when the French were retreating on al! sid 
Wimpffen pre sed to Napoleon, who h 
been with fatalistic indifference in the thickest 
of the battle, to concentrate a large force, in 
order to break through the enemy’s lines at 
Carignan, and to save him from being made a 
prisoner; but the Emperor refused to sacrifice 
any number of persons to save himself. In 
order to escape the mortification of signing the 
inevitable capitulation, Wimpffen then asked 
the Emperor to accept his resignation; but 
this was likewise refused. Soon after five 
o’clock, a French colonel left Sedan with a 
white flag. Snddenly the firing ceased; the 
news of the offered capitulation, and of the 
presence of Napoleon in the surrendered army, 
spread with lightning rapidity throughout the 
circle of the valleys and heights occupied by 
the German troops, who filled the pi with 
their frantic shouts: ‘“ Victory, victory! the 
Emperor is there!” The King, in the mean 
while, had .sent Lieutenant-Oolonel Bronsart 


‘to Sedan, to demand an unconditional surren- 


der. The Emperor, in return, sent his mt ben 
General Reille, to the King with the following 
letter: ‘‘ My Brotner—Since I have not been 
vouchsafed to meet death in the midst of my 
troops, I lay my sword at the feet of your 
Majesty.” Before opening the letter, the King 
remarked: “But I demand as a first condition 
that the army lay down its arms;” then, after 
a few minutes’ conversation, he replied to Na- 
poleon as follows: “ My Brorner—I accept 
your sword and ask you to appoint some one 
with whom the negotiations concerning the 
capitulation of your army may be conducted.” 
General Reille at once returned, and the King 
appointed Moltke as military and Bismarck as 
political commissioner to meet the French 
commissioner at Donchery. The meeting of . 
the commissioners took place in the same 
evening. On the part of the French, Wimpffen. 
came himself. Moltke demanded an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the fortress and the whole 
army; but offered to liberate all generals and 
officers, on giving a written pledge that they 
would not take up arms again in the course of 
the present war, nor act in any other manner 
against the interests of Germany. Wimpffen 
declared that, rather than sign such a capitula- 
tion, he would blow up himself and the fortress. 
Moltke, in reply, stated that, if the capitula- 
tion was not signed by nine o’clock the next 
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morning, the bombardment would begin anew. 
During the night from September Ist to Sep- 
tember 2d, Napoleon resolved to endeayor, in a 
personal interview with King William, to ob- 
tain, if possible, more lenient conditions. The 
Emperor left Sedan at five o’clock on the 
morning of September 2d. Bismarck, who had 
spent the night in Donchery, being informed 
of the Emperor’s arrival, hastened to meet him 
on the road from Sedan to Donchery, and in a 
small house near Donchery had a conversation 
with him, lasting for about half an hour. Bis- 
marck declined to discuss the question of 
capitulation, as this belonged altogether to 
Moltke; the Emperor, on his part, declined to 
discuss the question of peace, referring Bis- 
marek, concerning this point, to the regency in 
Paris. Moltke, who soon came to take part in 
the conference, wis requested by the Emperor 
to present his wishes, concerning the capitula- 
tion, to the King. It was now between nine 
and ten o’ clock. Bismarck proposed to the 
Emperor the castle of Bellevue near Frenois 
as a fit place for an interview between him 
and the King. The Emperor consented, and, 
preceded by an honorary escort of Prussian cui- 
rassiers, he was accompanied by Bismarck to 
the castle. While Moltke was on his way to 
the King, General Podbielsky resumed the 
negotiations with Wimpffen. The King ratified 
the terms of capitulation as proposed by 
Moltke, and declared he would see Louis Na- 
poleon only after the conclusion of the capitu- 
lation. Wimpffen yielded, and the capitulation 
was signed by him and Moltke. At twelve 
o’clock, the King, surrounded by the crown 
prince, the Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, and several other German princes, re- 
ceived the original treaty of capitulation from 
the hands of Bismarck and Moltke. About 
one hour later the King, accompanied by the 
princes just named, set out for the castle of 
Bellevue, where he was also joined by his 
brothers Charles and Albert, and the Princes 
William and Eugene of Wiirtemberg. In one 
of the glass saloons of the castle he had an in- 
terview with Napoleon, lasting about fifteen 
minutes. He offered to the imperial captive 
the castle of Wilhelmshéhe near Kassel as his 
future residence, which was readily accepted. 
In the evening the King visited the bivouacs, 
in all of which he was received with immense 
énthusiasm, and with the universal shout, 
“On to Paris!” Napoleon left Bellevue on 
the morning of September 8d, being escorted 
by a squadron of Prussian hussars to the Bel- 
gian frontier. There he was received in the 
name of the Belgian Government by General 
Chazal, who accompanied him to the Prussian 
frontier. In the evening of September 5th he 
arrived at Wilhelmshéhe. By the capitulation 
about 83,000 men, inclusive of 4,000 officers 
and over 50 generals, fell into the hands of the 
Germans, 25,000 men had previously been 
captured in the battles around Sedan, and 


25,000 in the battle at Beaumont. Moreover, 
44,000 wounded were found. The Germans 
also captured 70 mitrailleuses, 400 cannon, 
10,000 horses, and an immense amount o 
ammunition. The prisoners were sent into 
Germany, and there proportionally distributed 
among the several states. 
While the Third and Fourth German armies 
were pursuing MacMahon, Prince Frederick 
Charles was pressing the siege of Metz. Strong 
intrenchments, thrown up around the fortress, 
secured each of the army corps against sur- 
prise, and enabled it, in case it was attacked 
by a superior force, to hold out until other 
corps could be summoned to its aid. Bridges 
had been made above and below Metz to facili- 
tate communication, and telegraph-lines ¢on-" 
nected the headquarters of the several corps 
with each other, and with the headquarters 
of the commander-in-chief. During the last 
days of August, Marshal -Bazaine seemed to be 
ready to codperate with the movement of Mac- 


-Mahon. On August 81st, a strong force broke 


forth from the intrenched camp of the French 
against the road leading over Boulay to Saar- 
Louis, and engaged the First Corps (East Prus- 
sians) under Manteuffel in a bloody battle 
between the villages of Noisseville and Ser- 
vigny, north of the road, and the village of 
Retonfay, south of it. The French were at 
first successful; in the afternoon of August 31st, 
the German troops were obliged to abandon 
the villages of Vany, Failly, Chailly, and 
Vremy, and soon after midnight the German 
garrisons were expelled from the villages of 
Retonfay, Flanville, Servigny, and Noisse- 
ville. But the arrival of the Ninth German 
army corps and the Twenty-eighth Brigade of 
infantry soon turned the tide. The Germans 
recaptured all the villages which had been 
abandoned, took Montoy and Colombey, and 
drove the French back into the fortress, * 

As was to be expected, the news of Sedan 
produced the wildest revolutionary agitation 
in Paris. Immense crowds of people of all 
classes assembled on the boulevards, demanding 
arms and crying, ‘‘ Vive la république!” and 
“ Onward against the enemy!” In the Corps 
Législatif Jules Favre at once moyed to depose 
the Emperor and his dynasty. As a last ef- 


fort to remain master of the situation, the Min- - 


ister of War, Count Palikao, moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee for the defence of . 
the country, reserving to himself the office of 
governor-general, while the ministers were to 
be appointed with the consent of the commit- 
tee. Thiers seconded the motion, and moved 
an amendment, supported 4 forty-five mem- 
bers from the two centres, that a Constituent 
Assembly be called together. During the dis- 
cussion a great number of people forced an 
entrance into the hall, demanding the abolition 
of the dynasty and the proclamation of a re- 
public. The members of the majority fled be- 
fore these threatening masses, while the most 
prominent speakers of the left vainly appealed 
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to the people to respect the freedom of deliber- 
ation and to listen in silence. The tumult at 
ength became so great that nothing but the 

ry of “Vive la république” could be distin- 
guished. Gambetta and the other leaders of 
1¢ left then resolved to -proceed to the Hétel 
de Ville. In front of these headquarters of all 
French revolutions a great multitude bad al- 
ready assembled, filling the air with loud cries 
¥ “Vive la république.” All Paris was in a 
sver of excitement. The National Guards, 
o Guards Mobile, and the troops of the line, 
fraternized with the people; the cries of “ Vive 

| larépublique !” and “ We must drive the enemy 
out!” were heard on all sides. When Gam: 


betta and his friends reached the Hdtel de 


Ville they constituted themselves a provisional 
government, and elected General Trochu Presi- 

ent, and commander-in-chief of the military 
forces of the country; Jules Favre, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Gambetta, Interior; Picard, 
Finance; Fourichon, War and the Navy; Cre- 
mieux, Justice; Simon, Public Instruction and 
Worship; Dorion, Public Buildings; Magnin 
Agriculture; Kératry, Chief of Police; an 
Arago, Mayor of the city of Paris. The first 
measures of the government were the procla- 
mation of a general amnesty for political of- 
fences, the dissolution of the Corps Législatif, 
the abolition of the Senate, the removal of all 
restrictions upon the manufacture of arms, 
and the abrogation. of political oaths. The 
first proclamation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was enthusiastically received by the peo- 
ple. It reminded them that the republic of 
1792 had once before repulsed the invading 
forces of the foreigner, and called upon them 
to drive the enemy out of the country now. 
“The revolution,” said the proclamation, “has 
been made in order that the rights and the 
welfare of the people may be duly protected.” 
**Fellow-citizens, guard the city which has 
been intrusted to you; to-morrow you will 
join the army in order to avenge our beloved 
country.” 

No opposition of any kind was offered by 
those lately in power, and the ministers, diplo- 
matists, and those who had been in the con- 


fidence of the Emperor, TBeeicar es one by - 


one and sought refuge in Belgium or in Eng- 
land. The prircipal objects of the Provisional 
Government were the defence of the country, 
the formation of alliances, and the consolida- 
tion of their own power. The republic was 
recognized by the Government of the United 
States, by Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, The 
-ambassadors of the other powers continued 
their diplomatic intercourse with France, but 
left Paris for Tours, where Cremieux and 
Glais-Bizoin represented the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Thiers accepted a diplomatic mis- 
sion to London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
which proved, however, unsuccessful. 

The prtefects of departments were mostly 
dismissed, on account of their sympathies with 
the imperial régime, and republicans appointed 
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in their place. All revenues formerly belong- 
ing to the budget of the imperial household 


were transferred to the budget of the state, 
while the family domains of Napoleon were 
administered by a special commission. The 
Orleanist prince, De Joinville, and the Dukes 
d’Aumale and Chartres, came to Paris, but 
they were not allowed to remain, and had to 
leave the sage is again, An attempt made on 
September 4th, by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Corps Législatif, to establish an 
opposition government, failed ; they were dis- 
persed by military force. 

A number of deputies from the southern de- 
partments established a Southern League for 
national defence, and selected Marseilles as the 
seat of administration, and Lyons as a central 

oint for their operations of attack and de- 
ence. At Lyons, dissensions broke out among 
the republican leaders, and resulted in a split 
of the republican camp, the Red Republicans 
ruling in the lower part of the city and in 
Croix-Rousse, while the other districts ad- 
Hered to the more moderate faction of the 
party. 

The delegation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Tours was reénforced by Gambetta, 
who left Paris in a balloon, and soon became 
the virtual head of the Government. The 
extraordinary activity displayed by Gambetta, 
in conducting the administration of the country 
and in directing the military operations, was 
universally admired, though many of his de- 
crees created great dissatisfaction. The clergy, 
the Catholic party, and many officers, were 
indignant at the appointment of Garibaldi to 
an important command, and the Archbishop 
of Tours expressed his deep mortification that 
France should share the honor of working out 
her salvation with a foreigner, a declared ene- 
my of the Church. 

On the 1st of November, the Provisional 
Government made a war loan, in London, of 
£10,000,000 sterling, but, as this sum was alto- 
gether inadequate to supply even the most 
pressing wants, the Government at Tours re- 
solved to levy a war-tax of 25 per cent. of the 
ordinary annual contributions; the money to 
be paid in within ten days from the date of 
the decree. It was thought that the 200,000,- 
000 franes required by the middle of November 
could be raised in this manner, 

Immediately after the capitulation of Sedan, 
the Third win Fourth armies, under the com- 
mand of the Crown Princes of Prussia and 
Saxony, resumed the march on Paris. Together 
the two armies consisted of eight and a half 
army corps, which approached their common 
goal by "hate: routes. The northernmost 
road, taken by the Saxons, led through Laon 
and Soissons; the army of the Prussian Orown 
Prince advanced partly by way of Rheims, 
Chiteau Thierry, and Meaux, and~ partly by 
a more southern road through Epernay, Mont- 
mirail, and Coulommiers. A deplorable ac- 
cident took place on September 9th, on the 
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occasion of the capitulation of the fortress 
of Laon to Duke William of Mecklenburg. 
Immediately after the surrender, a fanatical 
soldier treacherously blew up the pow der-maga- 
zine, thereby causing the death of 35 German 
soldiers, but at the same time of a much larger 
number of Gardes Mobile. On the 19th of 
September the troops of both armies arrived 
at Paris, and completely invested the city, 

On September 12th the commander-in-chief 
of the First army, General von Steinmetz, was 
recalled, and both the First and Second army 
placed under Prince Frederick Charles. On 
September 22d and 23d the French tried, under 
the protection of the cannon of Fort St. Julien 
(situated at a height of 770 feet), to harass the 
investing army. The attack was repulsed by 
part of the East Prussians and the Westphalian 
Oorps, and of the landwehr division Kummer, 
with the codperation of the German batteries 
in the villages of Chiculles, Vany, Failly, and 
Servigny. A new sortie was made on Septem- 
ber 27th, for the purpose of seizing the im- 
portant supplies which had been collected at 
Courcelles. The onset of the French, to whom 
the inhabitants of the village of Peltre, by 
means of hanging out French flags, had given 
important information, was rapid and unex- 
pected. They took the village of Mercy le Haunt, 
captured a part of the Fifty-fifth German in- 
fantry regiment, and succeeded in driving the 
larger portion of a herd of oxen into the for- 
tress.. Otherwise the sortie was not successful; 
the Germans recaptured the village of Mercy le 
Haut, burned Peltre, and forced the French to 
fall back. The capitulation of Strasbourg, on 
September 28th, produced a considerable change 
in the plan of investment. Sorties in a south- 
erly direction were no longer to be expected, 
and henceforth the object of all the German 
movements was to prevent an escape of Ba- 
zaine, by way of Thionville, into Belgium. 
Early in the morning of October 2d, the Ger- 
man outposts were expelled from St. Agathe 
and Ladonchamps; but, in spite of superior 
numbers, the French were unable to gain any 
further advantages. The last and (next to the 
engagement at Noisseville) most gg sor- 
tie took place on October 7th. The French 
force of about. 20,000, including the two di- 
visions of the Guard, fell in the afternoon upon 
the German landwehr, occupying St. Remy, 
Bellevue, les Grandes Tapes, and les Petites 
Tapes, and compelled them to evacuate these 
places. In the evening, however, all of them 
were recovered, after the Ninth Brigade of Ger- 
man infantry, under Colonel von Conta, had 
taken from the French the wood of Woippy. 
On the right bank of the Moselle the French 
made a violent attack upon the German front 
between Villers l’Orme and Nouilly, without. 
being able to gain any advantage. The Ger- 
mans suffered a loss of 65 officers and 1,665 
men, but the designs of the French were totally 
foiled. 

Bazaine, seeing the impossibility of sup- 


orting much longer an army-of 175,000 men 
in the fortress, which had only been pro- 
visioned for an army of about 20,000 for three 
months, began to open negotiations. At first 
he offered through General Boyer, who visited 
the royal headquarters, to surrender his army, 
but not the fortress, This was promptly refused. 
On October 27th the negotiations for the sur- 


render of both the army and the fortress were | 


brought to a close at the castle of Freseaty. 
Bazaine insisted, and. the King, to whose deci- 
sion this point was referred, conceded that 
all the French officers should retain their 
swords. All, who pledged themselves in writing 


.not to take up arms against Germany during 


the remainder of the war, were exempted from 
captivity. The captured army consisted of 
about 150,000 troops of the Guard and line, and 
20,000 Gardes Mobile, and comprised the corps 
of Generals Frossard (second), Lebeeuf (third), 
l’Admirault: (fourth), and Canrobert (sixth). 
With this army, 53 eagles and banners, 541 
field-pieces, the material for 85 batteries, about 
800 siege-pieces, 66 mitrailleuses, about 300,000 
chassepots, a new powder-manufactory, and an 
immense amount of other war material, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The occupation of 
the forts around Metz took place on October 
29th; the occupation of the fortress and city 
was, on account of serious disturbances on the 
part of the population and the National Guard, 
which in particular uttered violent threats 
against Bazaine, postponed to October 30th. 
On October 29th Marshal Bazaine arrived at 
the headquarters of Prince Frederick Charles, 
at Corny; on the next day, General Changar- 
nier and Marshal Oanrobert:. General Kum- 
mer, whose landwehr division had specially 
distinguished itself in the battles around Metz, 
was appointed commander of the fortress. 

On the 28th of October, the King, in reward 
for the brilliant victories won by them, ap- 
pointed the crown prince and the Prince Fred- 
erick Oharles general field-marshals, the high- 
est military dignity known in Prussia, The 
dignity had never before been conferred upon a 
prince of the house of Prussia, and altogether, 
during the 230 years of the existence of the 
royal house of Brandenburg-Prussia, only upon 
sixty-two persons. General Moltke, who, on 
October 26th, had finished his seventieth year, 
received the title of count. On the same day 
(October 28th), a royal army order thanked the 
soldiers of the allied German armies for their 
services in the most glorious war of history, 
and stated that the King desired to distinguish 


and honor all by the appointment of his son and’ 


of Prince Frederick Charles as field-marshals. 
A proclamation from the French Government 
of Tours (Cremieux, Glais-Bizoin, Gambetta), 
announcing the capitulation, accused Bazaine 
of having committed treason; of having made 
himself a tool of the man of Sedan, and an 
accomplice of the conquerors ; and of having, 
in disregard of the honor of the army, and 
even without making a last effort, delivered 
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citadel of France. 
charges, General Boyer entered an indignan 


est, from Brussels, on October 31st, and in 


“name of the whole Army of the Rhin 
as well as of its honored chief, he declare 


that Gambetta, by speaking of infamy, out- 
the public conscience no less than the 


brave soldiers. 


A few days before the capitulation of Metz, 
on October 24th, the fortress of Schlettstadt, 
It was soon 
tebe 7th) followed by the surrender of 

reisach, and (No- 
vember 10th) by the fortress of New Breisach. 
On November 8th, the important fortress of 
Verdun capitulated, thus removing the last 
obstruction to the direct railroad communica- 
tion between Paris, Metz, and the Prussian 
Rhine province. In Schlettstadt, 2,400 prison- 
ers were made; 5,000 in New Breisach, and 
4,100 in Verdun. The capitulation of Schlett- 
stadt and New Breisach nearly completed the 
occupation of Alsace, of which only Belfort 


in Alsace, had surrendered. 
‘ort Mortier, near New 


remained in the hands of the French. 
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over to the enemy 120,000 combatants, 20,000 
his cannon, guns, standards, and the 
Against these 
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The investment of Paris was not to be com- 
pleted without at least a few feeble attempts 
on the part of the French to delay it. On 
t September 17th, the Fifth German army 
corps threw a pontoon bridge across the Seine, 
near Villeneuve. <A brigade of infantry, with 
two squadrons of cavalry, and two batteries 
which weinin p the heights of Limeil in order 
to abs ge the bridge, was attacked by six bat- 
talions of French infantry and successfully 
stood its ground. On the 18th of September, 
the Ninth Division of the Fifth German 
reached Biévre; the Tenth Division, Palaiseau. 
A part of the Ninth Division had a severe en- 
gagement with the French in the neighbor- 
hood of Petit Bieétre. The first attack of the 
French was repulsed. On the next day, Sep- 
tember 29th, the attack was renewed with 
greater force, and a larger number of German 
pice became involved. At length, however, 
the French had to leave their position, which 
extended to the west of Plessis-Piquet. While 
the Fifth Corps was advancing to the occupa- 
tion of Versailles, the Sixth, which, like the 
Fifth, had crossed the Seine near Villeneuve, 
advanced toward Paris by way of Villeneuve, 
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Le Roi, and Orly. The fire from a very strong 
intrenchment, which the enemy had thrown up 
south of its forts near Villejuif, arrested the 
further advance of the corps; but all the at- 
tacks made by the French were successfully 
repulsed. They lost about 1,000 prisoners, 
- and had to fall back behind Chatillon, within 
the fortifications of Paris. The crown prince 
established his. headquarters at Versailles, 

Mobile were made pris- 


where 2,000 Gardes 


oners, General Trochu, in an order of the 
day, severely censured the First Regiment of 
Zouaves for its demoralization, and reatened 
severe measures against undisciplined and de- 
moralized regiments. Numerous squadrons of 
cavalry maintained the connection of the army 
of the Prussian Crown Prince, south and west 
of Paris, with that of the Saxon Crown Prince, 
which invested Paris on the north. 

Soon after the establishment of the repub- 
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lic, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jules 
Favre, issued (September 6th) a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of France. He held impe- 
rial France alone responsible for the war, and, 
as the republic was desirous of peace, he in- 
sisted that there was no reason for continuing 
the war, and that the German armies should 
return home. In case they wanted to continue 
the war, he wished them to understand that 
France, restored to herself, would be uncon- 
querable; that no foot of French soil, no 
stone of its fortresses, would be sacrificed. If 
Napoleon was responsible for the beginning of 
the war, King William would bear the respon- 
sibility for its continuance. When the Ger- 
man troops were with unexpected rapidity 
completing the investment of Paris, Favre, on 
September 17th, issued a second circular, in 
which he admitted that victorious Prussia, 
having been provoked to war, had a right to 
demand an indemnity; but again. protested 
against “unacceptable conditions.” A few 
days before the second French circular was is- 
sued, Count Bismarck, in two diplomatic cir- 
culars, dated Reims, September 18th, and 
Meaux, September 16th, had indicated the 
conditions on which victorious Germany, at 
the conclusion of peace, would insist. The 
Chancellor of the North-German Confedera- 
tion stated that France was not so guiltless as 
Favre endeavored to prove, but that the ag- 
gressive war against Germany had been de- 
manded by nearly the whole Senate and Corps 
Législatif, and nearly all the organs of public 
opinion. In consequence of the result of the 
present war, “Germany must be prepared for 
another attack from France, whatever condi- 
tions of peace she may impose. On that ac- 
count, Germany must demand material guar- 
antees against future aggressions, not from a 
transitory government, but from the French 
nation, which has shown a readiness to follow 
any leader in a war against Germany. Ger- 
many must render future attacks by France 
upon her southwestern frontier more difficult, 
by advancing this frontier, and by bringing the 
threatening fortresses into her power.” As 
long as France remains in possession of Stras- 
bourg and Metz, its offensive is strategically 
stronger than the German defensive, with re- 
gard to the entire south and the western bank 
of the Rhine in Northern Germany. In the 
hands of Germany, Strasbourg and Metz have 
a defensive character; for from Germany no’ 
disturbance of the peace of Europe is to be 
feared. At the same time Bismarck gave the 
neutral powers to understand that France 
would soon abandon her useless resistance if 
she clearly saw that she could not rely on aid 
from any foreign power. Those two circulars 
were not yet known in Paris when Favre 
wrote his second circular; but, anxious to as- 
certain the real demands of the Germans, 
Favre, through the mediation of the English 
ambassador, asked for an interview with Bis- 
marck at the castle of Ferriéres. The request 
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was gladly granted. Favre twice met’ Bis- 
marck on September 19th, and a third time on 
September 20th. Bismarck declared that he 
could not enter into a detailed discussion of 
the frontier demanded by Germany until France 
accepted the principle of a cession of terri- 
tory. At present, the line of Thionville, Metz, 
Saarburg, Pfalzburg, and the Vosges down to 
Belfort, would answer the intentions of the 
German Government. Favre was willing to 
pay any amount of indemnity, but persisted 
in rejecting the cession of territory as humili- 
ating, yea, as dishonoring for France. Bis- 
marck reminded Favre that France had but 
recently demanded the cession of territory 
from Italy and Germany, and that, in 1815, 
Landau and Saar-Louis, which for more than a 
hundred years had been French towns, had 
been restored to Germany; but Favre showed 
himself unyielding on this point. At the third 
interview, the question of an armistice was 
discussed, during which the elections for a 
Constituent - Assembly were to be held. As 
the armistice was altogether in the interest of 
France, Bismarck declared the consent of his 
Government to the armistice to be dependent 
upon a military equivalent. As such, he de- 
manded the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul, 
and a few smaller places; and, if Paris was to 
be allowed to receive fresh provisions, the oc- 
cupation of one of the forts commanding the 
city. When this demand was absolutely re- 
fused, Bismarck declared, as the German ulti- 
matum, that an armistice of from fourteen to © 
twenty-one days would be allowed on condi- 
tion that, in and before Paris, the military 
status quo be maintained; that hostilities in 
and before Metz, within a certain limit, be con- 
tinued; and that the fortresses of Strasbourg, 
Toul, and Bitsch, be surrendered; the garrison 
of the former to be prisoners of war, while 
the two latter would be allowed to march off. 
Favre returned to Paris, and on the next day, 
September 21st, informed Bismarck that the 
Government did not accept the conditions of 
the armistice. The Government of Tours, on ~ 
September 23d, issued a proclamation charging 
Prussia with the design of degrading France 
to the rank of a second-class power, and pro- 
testing that, rather than submit, Paris would 
allow itself to be buried beneath its walls. In 
a dispatch, dated October Ist, Bismarck stig- 
matized the charge of Gambetta as ridiculous, 
Only three days after the interview between 
Favre and Bismarck, the fortress of Toul, which 
by many Frenchmen was regarded as im- 
pregnable, surrendered. The fortress was of 
great importance for the Germans, as being 
the only point on the railroad from Strasbourg 
to Paris in the hands of the French. The re- 
mainder of the railroad had been repaired by 
the Germans, and the occupation of Toul 
would therefore enable them to use the entire 
railroad from Strasbourg to Paris for the trans- 
portation of the artillery, ammunition, and 
provisions, needed for the siege of the French ~ 
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of two trains of heavy rifled 24-pounders 
from Cologne, Toul succumbed, on September 
to a bombardment lasting eight hours. 
capitulation was made on the same con- 
itions as that of Sedan, and delivered into the 
a of the Germans 109 officers, 2,240 men, 
120 horses, 197 cannon (48 rifled), 3,000 guns, 
a considerable amount of ammunition. 


FRY After the arrival (September 17th and 
1 


pens enthusiasts had never abandoned the 
that Strasbourg might once more become 
a German city; but never, until the retreat of 
the defeated French army from Alsace, had 
there been a strong or general feeling on this 
a among any considerable portjon of the 
rman people.. Now it became, all at once, 
the voice of the whole German people, which 
was nearly unanimous in designating the re- 
union of Strasbourg, the whole of Alsace, and 
the German portion of Lorraine, as the most 
essential condition which their Government 
would be expected to insist on at the final con- 
clusion of peace. The investment of Stras- 
bourg began soon after the battle of Worth. 
On August 14th, the Prussian Lieutenant- 
General yon Werder assumed the chief com- 
mand of the besieging army, which consisted 
of the division of Baden and several Prussian 
divisions, The bombardment began on An- 
gust 24th. As the citizens of Strasbourg fully 
agreed with the commander of the fortress, 
General Uhrich, in favor of an energetic re- 
sistance, the regular siege operations were 
begun on August 27th. The French made 
several attempts to interrupt these operations, 
and even bombarded the open German town 
of Kelil, which lies opposite Strasbourg, on the 
right bank of the Rhine; but the siege-works 
advanced steadily, with but moderate losses to 
the besiegers. A deputation of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Geneya received permis- 
sion from the Prussian commander to conduct 
the aged and the sick, the women and the 
children, who wished to leave the city, into 
Switzerland, and about 800 accepted their in- 
vitation, The remainder of the population 
courageously braved the immense sufferings 
which the siege entailed, and the commander 
held out until September 27th, when, after 
several important outworks had been taken, 
General. Uhrich agreed to a capitulation, on 
the same conditions which had been accepted 
at Sedan. The garrison, consisting of 17,111 
men, was. chiefly conducted into the fortress 
of Rastadt; besides them, the Germans took 
1,070 cannon, 12,000 chassepots, 6,000 cwt. 
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of ammunition, and 50 railroad locomotives. 
When the French garrison defiled before the 
Prussian and French commanders, a portion 
of them were intoxicated, and shou “We 
have been betrayed ; Uhrich is a rascal!” 
The citizens of Strasbourg, in general, showed 
very hostile feelings against the Ge and, 
during the first twenty-four hours after the oc- 
cupation, two soldiers were murdered. The 
Germans, on the other hand, made extraordinary 
efforts to reconciliate the captured city, and to 
dispose the peor favorably for a union with 
Germany. e royal house of Prussia, and, 
after the precedence of Berlin, a large number 
of German cities, sent liberal contributions for 
repairing the losses and mitigating the suffer- 
ings caused by the war, and the universities 
and booksellers vied with each other in col- 
lecting books for replacing, as far as possi- 
ble, the very valuable library which had been 
destroyed by the fire of the besieging army. 
On October 8th, the German Governor-General 
of Alsace, Count Bismarck-Bohlen, transferred 
his seat from Hagenau to Strasbourg, and he 
was soon followed by the prefect of the De- 
mbar ge of the Lower Rhine, the Bavarian 
ount Luxburg. 

When the army of MacMahon had surren- 
dered at Sedan, and that of Bazaine had been 
shut up in Metz, the French Government made 
extraordinary efforts to organize two new ar- 
mies; the one near Lyons, the other in the 
centre of France, on the Loire. Both had as a 
nucleus a number of regular troops, estimated 
at about 20,000 men; they were to be joined 
by from 50,000 to 60,000 Guards Mobile, and 
by National Gardes, so as to bring the strength 
of each to 70,000 or 80,000. Long before 
these numbers had been reached, the Army of 
Lyons was Fret forward toward the Vosges, 
and that of the Loire toward Orleans. The 
former had the special mission to cut the line 
of communication between the army besi 
Paris and Germany. To thwart this plan was 
the task of the Fourteenth army corps, which, 
after the capitulation of Strasbourg, was formed 
of the division of Baden and some Prussian 
troops, and placed under the command of Gen- 
eral yon Werder. The corps was ordered to 
advance in the direction of Besangon and Di- 
jon. On October 6th, a brigade of Baden 
troops, under General Degenfeld, numbering 
about 8,800 men, encountered, at Etival, a 
French force of abont 12,000, belonging to the 
corps of General Cambriel. After a bloody 
engagement, which lasted for six hours, and in 
which the Germans took three places by a 
bayonet charge, the French were compelled to 
flee. The loss of the Germans was 374 killed 
and wounded, while the French lost about 
1,400 killed and wounded, and 583 captives. 
This victory cleared nearly the whole of South- 
ern Lorraine from franc-tireurs, who had of 
late become exceedingly troublesome. The 
whole of the Fourteenth Corps now advanced 
in a southwesterly direction, and soon the 
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establishment of a connection with Luneville, 
on the road leading from Strasbourg, through 
Nancy and Chalons to Paris, secured this Ger- 
man line against attack. On October 21st the 
headquarters of General von Werder were 
established at Vesoul, on the line leading from 
Miuhlhausen through Belfort to Paris. As in- 
formation was received of the concentration of 
a large body of French troops under General 
Cambriel near Besangon, the whole divison 
of Baden troops, under command of Lieuten- 
ant-General von Beyer, was ordered to drive 
them back. The division began its march on 
October 22d, defeated two French divisions 
which were to guard the French line of de- 
fence along the Oignon River, at the villages 
of Rioz and Etus, crossed the Oignon, and 
drove the French out of the village of Auxon- 
Dessus, where they rallied for the last time, 
back toward Besancon. The Fourteenth Corps 
now was ordered to advance westward toward 
Dijon, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. The town is of some strategical 
importance, as it is situated on the Paris-Lyons 
Railroad. The march of the corps was greatly 
harassed by franc-tireurs, as the rumor of a 
great French victory near Besancon was gen- 
erally believed, and the peasants were eager 
to aid in cutting off the retreat of the Germans. 
A serious encounter took place on October 
27th at Talmay, or Gray, with one-half of the 
corps of General Michel, who had succeeded 
the deposed General Cambriel, and it required 
four hours’ fighting to drive the French from 
their strong positions. As the corps had been 
for several weeks cut off from the base of its 
supply, and had to live entirely upon the con- 
quered country, General von Werder, on Oc- 
tober 29th, deemed it best to order a retreat 
to Vesoul. Immediately after issuing this 
order, he learned that Dijon was not occupied 
by the French. General Beyer was conse- 
quently directed to take possession of the city, 
but, before this order could be executed, new 
French troops had arrived in the town. On 
October 30th the French made a desperate 
attempt to arrest the advance of the Germans, 
at first on the heights of St. Apollinaire, a vil- 
lage near Dijon, subsequently, when they were 
driven from St. Apollinaire, in the suburbs, 
and, finally, in the streets of the town. Sey- 
eral parts of the town were set on fire by the 
German artillery, and late in the evening the 
white flag was hoisted. On October 31st the 
capitulation was signed, and the town occupied 
by the Germans. 

Near the scene on which the operations of 
the Fourteenth Corps were conducted, a new 
army was forming about this time under the 
command of Garibaldi. At the beginning of 
the war, the old revolutionary general had de- 
nounced the aggressive policy of Louis Napo- 
leon; but, after the proclamation of the French 
Republic, his sympathies were strongly enlist- 
ed on the side of France. The French Goy- 
ernment expected to be able to turn the fame 
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of Garibaldi to advantage, and he could not 
resist an invitation to draw his sword for the 
defence of a republic. He left his insular 
home at Caprera on October 6th, and at Bo- 
nificio, in Corsica, embarked for Marseilles 
where he arrived on October 7th. He had 
been preceded by a Garibaldian Legion, num- 
bering from 500 to 600 men, who, on Septem- 
ber 26th, had left Marseilles for Tours. On 
October 9th he arrived at Tours, and at once 
received from Gambetta the chief command 
over all the franc-tireurs and free corps.' He 
expected that he would soon be joined by 
many thousands of red shirts from Italy and 
other countries, while Gambetta promised to. 
add a sufficient number of National and Gardes 
Mobile to make “the Army of the Vosges” an 
irresistible corps. On October 14th, Garibaldi 
arrived at Besancon and Belfort, where he 
met with any thing but a friendly reception on 
the part of the commanding general, Cambriel, 
and the chief of the free ¢orps for the defence 
of Southern Alsace, the deputy Keller. Gam- 
betta had to hasten from Tours to Besancon 
(October 16th) to settle the conflict of author- 
ity. On October 18th, Garibaldi went from 
Besancon to Déle, where he applied himself to 
the organization of the Army of the Vosges. 
He formed three brigades, which were com- 
manded by the Polish General Bossak, Colonel 
Marin, and his son, Menotti Garibaldi. In his 
proclamation, Garibaldi assured his soldiers 
that they were fighting, not only for the 
French, but for the universal republic. The 
plan of Garibaldi embraced a march through 
the Southern Vosges and Upper Alsace, and 
an invasion of Baden, in the mountains of 
which country he hoped to be able to carry on 
a successful guerrilla war, and to cut the Ger- 
man communications. The plan was never 
executed, and, on November 8th and 9th, 
while the German troops occupied Montbéli- 
ard, Garibaldi marched westward to Autun. 
The town of Montbéliard or Mémpelgard, 
which for several centuries was in the posses- 
sion of the Dukes of Wiirtemberg, was in 1792 
annexed to France, and in 1801 formally ceded 
to it. It is distant no more than thirteen miles 
from Belfort, one of the strongest fortresses 
of France, and its well-fortified castle com- 
mands the railroad leading from Belfort to 
Besancon, and the canal connecting the Rhine 
with the Rhone. The operations of the Ger- 
mans against Belfort had begun on November 
8d, and, on November 9th, when Montbéliard 
and Delle, a small place near the frontier of 
Switzerland, were occupied, the fortress was 
completely isolated. The town of Belfort has. 
about 8,400 inhabitants. The citadel which 
commands it is situated on an almost vertical- 
ly ascending rock; it is, moreover, defended 
by the Forts de la Miotte and de la Justice, and 
by the strong bastions Des Barres and Des 
Hautes Perches.. Tower and fortress were 
wholly inaccessible for ordinary artillery. The 
Germans established batteries on several of the 
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on apa hills, and began a vigorous bom- 
ent on December 3d. The sorties which 

rero made by the garrison on November 16th 
and 23d were repulsed. The technical direc- 
tion of the siege was assumed by General 
een ne had greatly distinguished him- 
self in this respect before Strasbourg. 

The headquarters of General von Werder 
remained throughout the month of November 
in Dijon. Day by day flying columns were 
sont out in every direction, to harass the ene- 
my, to prevent the concentration of hostile 
armies, to forage, and to enforce requisitions. 
Amid incessant skirmishes with the franc- 
tireurs, who found a safe refuge in the Odte 
@Or Mountain, the flying columns advanced 

y on the road leading to Ddle, and partly 

n a southwesterly direction toward Ki uits, 
On November 19th, Ricciotti Garibaldi sur- 
prised three battalions of infantry and one 
squadron of cavalry, stationed at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, capturing about one hundred men. 
The place itself was soon retaken by the Ger- 
mans, who received reénforcements, and se- 
verely punished the inhabitants of: Chatillon 
who had aided in the execution of the sur- 
prise. An attempt, made by Garibaldi him- 
self on November 25th, to capture Dijon, 
failed. The advance of his troops, which num- 
bered about 10,000 men, was arrested before 
he reached Dijon. While on the retreat to 
Autun, he was attacked by three German 
brigades, at the village of Pasques, and lost 
about 400 men. The conduct of the French 
Gardes Mobile, during this movement, was 
severely censured by Garibaldi, who says of 
them in a letter: “These cowards cannot 
stand the fire; they either throw themselves 
into the ditches, or fly like frightened sheep.” 
In the evening of November 27th, General 
Werder returned to Dijon, and imprisoned 
about 200 of the inhabitants, who, hoping to 
be soon delivered by Garibaldi from the Ger- 
man occupation, had, during his absence, com- 
mitted excesses against the German garrison. 
In order to reconnoitre the enemy’s base of 
operations, his resources, and his connection 
with the regular troops, the brigade Keller, of 
the Baden troops, was ordered to make a raid 
against Autun. They arrived before the town 
on December 1st, but, while preparing for an 
attack, received an order from General Werder 
to return. While near the little town of Van- 
denesse, on December 3d, the brigade was sur- 
prised by a murderous fire from the castle 
Chateauneuf, which is situated on a steep and 
woody hill, and had been occupied by mobil- 
ized National Guards under General Cremer, 
and a battery. The whole brigade was iu 
danger of being lost, but, through the heroic 
bravery of the first battalion of the Fifth 
pectin of infantry, which stormed the hill 
and engaged the enemy for seven hours, it es- 
caped with a loss of 153 men, and on Decem- 
ber 4th safely arrived at Dijon. 

While the corps of Werder, at the boginning 
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of October, marched against Vesoul, Besangon, 
and Dijon, another corps advanced upon Or- 
leans on the Loire. Orleans, situated on the 
northern bend of the great curve which the 
Loire forms from the town of Nevers toward 
the north, has been of strategical im- 
portance in the wars of ancient as well as 
modern times. For an army advancing from 
the south toward Paris, it has great advan- 
tages as a sally-port, while, on the other hand, 
it is a main point of support for an army which 
intends to isolate Northern France and cut it 
off from the south. From Orleans a railroad . 
runs southward to Vierzon, and from there on 
the right through Limoges to Bordeaux, and, on 
the left, through Bourges to Lyons. Ifthe Ger- 
man troops, advancing as far as Bourges and 
Nevers, could establish a connection with the 
army near Dijon, they would draw a line al- 
most across the whole of France from east to 
west, dividing the country into two nearly 
equal parts, and would find it comparatively 
easy to retain a firm hold of the northern 
and more fertile part. The French Army 
of the Loire was found, by a large recon- 
noissance, to number from 30,000 to 40,000 
men. It was to advance on three different 
roads toward Paris, to attack the army of the 
crown prince, and thus furnish an opportu- 
nity to the besieged to break through the Ger- 
man lines and raise the siege. To forestall this 
movement, the Bavarian General von der 
Tann was ordered to advance toward Orleans 
with the First Bavarian Corps and three Prus- 
sian divisions. Setting out from Longjumeau 
on October 6th, and advancing over Etampes 
and Angerville, Von der Tann pushed back 
the French centre which had chosen this road, 
and on October 10th reached Artenay, about 
ten miles from Orleans: There a French force, 
consisting of three batteries, four regiments 
of cavalry, and a numerous infantry, made a 
stand; but, after a severe hand-to-hand fight, 
in which six battalions of Zouaves distin- 
guished themselves by great bravery, while the 
remainder of the infantry showed the greatest 
cowardice, the position of the French was 
flanked by the German cavalry, and they had 
to make a hasty retreat. They lost about 200 
dead and wounded, and nearly 2,000 prisoners, 
while the total German loss amounted to about 
100. On the next day, October 11th, a larger 
French force, numbering about 25,000 men, 
and commanded by the aged General La Motte 
Rouge, was met, and a hot battle was fought 
at the village of Ormes and near and in the 
suburbs of Orleans. Well intrenched in an ad- 
vantageous ition, the French successfully 
resisted until German pioneers secured for the 
artillery the occupation of a vineyard which 
commanded the whole battle-field and the 
French line of retreat. Now the German 
batteries soon silenced the French; the latter 
fell back and left the infantry at the mercy of 
the Germans. Several thousand were cap- 
tured. The remainder, about 5 o’clock in the 
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evening, took to flight. Von der Tann ordered 
his army to halt in front of Orleans, but, in- 
toxicated with victory, the Bavarians pene- 
trated into the city. The French troops. in 
Orleans were in a most demoralized condition, 
and, as soon as the Germans began to throw 
the first bombshells into the city, its surrender 
was resolved upon, At 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing the Germans entered. On the next day 
they imposed upon the city a contribution of 
1,000,000 francs, which, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the mayor, was reduced to 600,000 
francs. The two wings of the French army 
of the Loire were not more successful than 
the centre. The right wing, on learning the 
advance of the Germans, fell back from Pithi- 
viers toward Orleans withéut risking a battle, 
while the left wing was forced to retreat 
across the river Eure, and lost in a skirmish 
near Oherisy 1,000 prisoners, A few days 
after the capture of Orleans, the Twenty- 
second Prussian Division, under General Wet- 
tick, advanced toward the road leading from 
Paris to Tours. It captured, on October 18th, 
after a battle lasting five hours, Chateaudun ; 
on October 21st, Chartres, the capital of the 
department Eure-et-Loire; and, on October 
25th, Dreux. While generally successful, the 
corps of Von der Tann met with one accident. 
On October 8th a squadron of a cavalry regi- 
ment was surprised in the little town of Ablis, 
and with the exception of only 48 men, cut 
down or captured. As the inhabitants were 
charged with having aided, not only in carrying 
out the surprise, but in massacring the German 
soldiers, the whole town was burned down, 
The Parisians, in the mean while, had made 
several attempts to interrupt the progress of the 
siege. On September 80th a sortie was made, 
chiefly directed against L’Hay, but branching 
off toward Chaisy le Roiin the east and Sévres 
in the west, It was everywhere repulsed, and 
caused to the French a loss of 1,200 killed and 
wounded, and 800 unwounded prisoners. A 
sortie, on October 18th, was made to re- 
gain the heights of Clamart, which had been 
taken by the Germans on September 19th, and 
changed into a German outpost; if was equally 
unsuccessful. The only important result of 
the French cannonading was the destruction 
of the celebrated castle of St. Cloud. Several 
other sorties, on the next day, were easily re- 
pulsed by the Twelfth and Sixth Corps. About 
this time (October 16th) the town of Sois- 
sons capitulated, after a bombardment lasting 
for four days. The capitulation gave to the 
Germans not only 4,700 prisoners and 128 pieces 
of ordnance but also full control of a very 
important railroad, which not only increased 
the means of communication with Germany, 
but gave them easier access to the most fertile 
portion of France. .On October 17th Montdi- 
dier was captured by Saxon cavalry after a 
brief defence; and on October 21st the Prussians 
entered the fortress of St. Quentin. The 
Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, goy- 
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ernor-general of all the parts of France which 
were occupied by German troops, with the ex- 
ception of Alsace and Lorraine, transferred on 
October 23d his headquarters from Reims to 
the castle Ferritres near Paris; and anew corps 


(the Thirteenth), formed of the Wiirtemberg 


troops and of a division of Prussian landwehr 
which had arrived from Strasbourg, was placed 
under his chief command. From Paris an 
important sortie had been made in the mean 
while, under the command of Ducrot, in the 
direction of Bougival (west of Paris on the 
Seine); but, although the Germans were sur- 
prised, and the sortie was vigorously supported 
by the forts and by gunboats in the Seine, it 
was repulsed by Brandenburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein troops. 

In order to organize the resistance of France 
more efficiently, the country had been divided 
into four military districts, each of which was 
placed under a military governor-general. 
Kératry received the supreme command of 
the Gardes Mobile, the National Guard, and the 
franc-tireurs of the western departments. On 
October 28th the German army which had 
conquered Metz began its new movements. 
One part of the Seventh Corps was sent out 
to besiege Thionville, while the other part re- 
mained to garrison Metz; the Third, Ninth, 
and Tenth Corps, under Frederick Charles, 
turned toward Central and Southern France, 
and the First, Second, and Eighth Corps, under 
Manteuffel, marched northward along the 
northern frontier. On the same day a new 
sortie was made from Paris in a northerly 
direction, which was so far successful, that 
the French took-possession of Le Bourget, east 
of St. Denis. Trochu announced the success 
in a glowing proclamation, which created in the 
Parisians an enthusiastic hope for a turning of 
the tide. But the hope was of short duration. 
As early as October 29th the artillery of the 
Prussian Guard began successfully to bombard 
Le Bourget, and on October 30th it was re- 
taken by the Prussian Guard under Budritzky, 
after a brilliant and most bloody battle. This 
reverse brought on the explosion of the ex- 
citement which for along time had been mani- 
fest among the Reds of the suburbs Belleville 
and La Villette. Large masses of furious 
people, headed by Flourens, marched to the H6- 
tel de Ville, occupied it, made several members 
of the Provisional Government prisoners, and 
charged them with treason, Picard, with the 
aid of the National Guard, succeeded in clearing 
the town hall, and releasing the imprisoned 
members of the Government, and dispersing the 
crowd, At an election held on November 8d, 
the people of Paris, by a very large majority, 
gaye to the Government a vote of confidence ; 
but the insurrection had made so profound an 
impression, that Thiers deemed it best to make 
anew effort for the conclusion of an armis- 
tice. He thought at first of going to Paris in 
order to act in concert with the Paris mem- 
bers of the Government. But, when Bismarck 
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definitely refused to allow this, he went through 
Orleans to Versailles, where he arrived on 
October 80th. Bismarck was willing to con- 
cede an armistice of four weeks, during which 
military situation was to remain unchanged. 
t Thiers, in the name of the Provisional 
vernment, also demanded that Paris be al- 
lowed to take in fresh provisions, without offer- 
ing for this concession a military compensation. 
ns demand was rejected by Bismarck, On 
November 7th, Thiers returned to Tours with- 
out having accomplished any thing. 

_In the south, the Germans had, in the 
mean while, been compelled to abandon a few 
of the places which they had occupied. Any 
intention of marching upon Bourges was 
abandoned when it was learned that the forti- 
fications of that place had been greatly strength- 
ened. On Tours, General von der Tann hesi- 
tated to march, as it appeared dangerous to sep- 
arate too far from the bulk of the Third Army. 
Soon it was seen that this precaution was well 
grounded; for the French army, in conse- 
quence of the zeal dis layed by Gambetta, 
and the indefatigable efforts of able generals, 
in particular of the chief commander, Gen- 
eral Aurelles de Paladines, increased to a much 
greater strength than the Germans had antici- 
pated, and on November 5th, numbering about 
100,000, began to advance on the right bank of 
the Loire. On November 7th the vanguard of 
the two armies met in the wood of Marchenoir. 
The French outnumbered the Germans, and 
the engagement, which by the French is called 
the battle near Poisly, ended in the retreat of 
the Germans. The French conceived the plan 
of turning the position of Yon der Tann, in 
order to shut him up in Orleans; but Von der 
Tann saw their design, and on November 8th 
left Orleans with his corps, which numbered 
from 17,000 to 18,000 men. On the next day the 
two armies met at Coulmiers. The general- 
ship of the French in this battle was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the German officers, 
better than in any other battle of the war. 
The Bavarians were largely in the minority, 
still they successfully repulsed seven attacks 
upon their position, The engagement lasted 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 5 in the 
evening, when the Bavarians began to retreat 
toward Toury, without being in the least har- 
assed by the French. The French took in this 
battle two cannon (the first in the war) and 
twenty wagons of ammunition; but their 
losses. were greatet than those of the Ger- 
mans, In Orleans, which the French occu- 
pied on November 10th, about 1,000 Germans, 
mostly sick and wounded soldiers, fell into 
their hands. The fear entertained in Germany, 
that this suecess of the French might have an 
influence upon the siege of Paris, proved to be 
groundless. Yon der Tann was at once re- 
enforced by several detached bodies of troops; 
moreoyer, the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, with the Thirteenth Army Corps 
and the Third Bayarian Division, left the army 
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in front of Paris, in order to form a junction 
with him and to assume the chief command. 
This changed the situations all the more, 
because Prince Frederick Charles, wlio at 
first was supposed to have an intention of 
marching into the valley of the Rhone, like- 
wise advanced by forced marches to the relief 
of Von der Tann. On November 13th the 

rince reached Fontainebleau; on the follow- 
ing days Troyes and Seez were occupied, in 
order to establish a connection with General 
von Werder. Nevertheless, Aurelles de Pala- 
dines made one attempt to throw himself be- 
tween Paris and the Duke of Mecklenburg, but 
the latter, being informed of the movement, 
advanced upon Dreux, and on November 17th 
forced the whole French line to fall back. On 
the same day General yon Tresckow dispersed 
a French corps of 17,000 men, took Dreux, and 
pursued the enemy to Le Mans. , 

With a view, probably, to a codperation with 
the Army of the Loire, General Trochu, on No- 
vember 12th, had completely reorganized the 
Army of Paris by dividing it into three armies ; 
the first, consisting of 276 battalions of resi- 
dent National Guards, under General Thomas; 
the second, consisting of the corps Vinoy, Re- 
nault, and Exea, under Ducrot; the third, 
comprising seven divisions, under General 
Trochu himself. Soon (November 27th) the 
vanguard of Frederick Charles struck the out- 
posts of the Army of the Loire. The first 
skirmishes took place at Neuville, Bois Com- 
mun, and Maiziéres. Animportant and bloody 
encounter took place on November 28th, at 
Beaume-la-Rolande. The. French lost about 
1,000 killed, 4,000 wounded, and 1,600 prison- 
ers were taken on this and the following day. 
The total loss of the Germans was about 1,000 
men. The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg, who 
had driven back the French beyond Le Mans, 
and advanced in a southeasterly direction, in 
order to codperate with Frederick Charles, 
was, on December 2d, attacked at Bazoches les- 
Hautes, thirteen miles north of Orleans, by the 
left wing of the Army of the Loire; which 

ain endeavored to advarice toward Patis. 
The French were defeated, and the Twenty- 
second Division advanced as far as Artenay. 
Eleven pieces of ordnance fell into the hands 
of the Germans, and the Seventeenth Division 
alone took 1,800 prisoners. On the next day 
the two armies met at Chevilly, and the 
French were again defeated, Prince Frederick 
Charles, on advancing from Pithiviers, where 
his headquarters had been on November 2Ist, 
encountered the right wing of the Army of 
the Loire at Chilleuse-aux-Bois, and drove it 
back into the wood of Orleans. On Decem- 
ber 4th, the battle was renewed by both the 
German armies, and the French on all points 
forced to fall back upon Orleans, In the even- 
ing, the Ninth ah (Manstein) stormed the 
railroad depot and the suburb St. Jeanne la 
Ruelle. During the night Orleans was evacu- 
ated by the French, who, being split into two 
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parts, retreated across the Loire. The Ger- 
mans immediately reoccupied the city. Ten 
thousand prisoners, 77 pieces of ordnance, 
and five armed steamboats, were taken by 
them during these three days of fighting. 
On December 6th the German armies re- 
sumed their advance in the direction of 
Tours, Frederick Charles operating in the east 
against General Chanzy, and the grand-duke 
in the west against the so-called First Army, 
under Bourbaki. As Gambetta caused the 
appointment of a committee for investigating 
the causes of the evacuation of Orleans, Au- 
relles de Paladines resigned his command. 

Before the news of the French defeats in the 
east and south was received in Paris, General 
Trochu made on November 29th the grand sor- 
tie which for some time had been announced. 
After violent firing from several forts and 
several feigned attacks on different points, a 
very large force was hurled against L’Hay, 
south of Fort Bicétre between Villejuif and 
Sceaux. The attack was repulsed, but on the 
next day resumed with new energy. On the 
peninsula of St. Maur, which is formed by 
a curve of the Marne, and in the. wood of 
Vincennes, about 100,000 men were concen- 
trated and advanced against the Wirtemberg 
and Saxon troops which were stationed at 
Bonneuil, Champigny, Brie, and Villiers on 
‘the Marne. The French obtained at first a 
decided success, and the places mentioned 
had to be abandoned by the Germans after 
a gallant defence. <A part of the lost ground 
was regained when reénforcements for the 
Germans arrived. On the next day an ar- 
mistice was granted to the French for bury- 
ing their dead. During the night of the 1st 
of December the Germans suddenly attacked 
Champigny and Brie, which had remained in 
the hands of the French, and in the morning 
they occupied both villages. The French re- 
newed the battle along the whole line, and in- 
flicted very severe losses on the Germans, but 
after eight hours’ fighting they had to fall back 
at all points, The Saxons lost in these en- 
gagements over 2,000 men, and the loss of the 
Wirtemberg troops was equally great. On 
December 4th the French destroyed the 
bridges opposite the battle-field, and aban- 
doned their last positions on the Marne. On 
December 5th Moltke informed Trochu of the 
defeat of the French Army of the Loire, and 
proposed to him to ascertain the real situation 
by sending a French officer to the scene of 
action. Trochu declined the offer, on the 
ground that he was sufficiently informed. 

The First Army (First and Eighth Corps), un- 
der Manteuffel, was, in its operations against 
the French Army of the North, as successful as 
the other armies. On November 27th the 
French, who were intrenched in a camp on 
the left bank of the Somme, southeast of 
Amiens, advanced in a southeasterly direc- 
tion toward Montdidier, but they were over- 
taken at Moreuil, and defeated in a battle 


which lasted eight’ hours, and in which,,on 
the part of the Germans, in particular the 
Eighth Corps (Goeben) distinguished itself. 
The Germans lost about 1,800; while the loss- 
es of the French were greater. On Novem- 
ber 28th the corps of Goeben entered Amiens, 
and on November 80th the citadel of Amiens 
had also to capitulate. The French in a 
greatly discouraged condition fled northward, 
in order to find new points of support in the 
fortresses, especially in Lille. ‘The German 
Eighth Corps from Amiens took the road to 
Rouen, and, after several successful skirmishes 
on December 4th, entered Rouen on Decem- 
ber 5th. From there, one part of the corps 
turned toward the port of Dieppe, on the Chan- 
nel, and the French Government saw itself 
obliged to declare a blockade of its own ports, 
Dieppe, Havre, and Fécamp. The siege of the 
French fortresses had, in the mean while, also 
made favorable progress. On November 25th, 
Thionville (Diedenhofen) surrendered to Gen- 
eral Kamecke with 4,000 men and 200 pieces 
of ordnance; on November 27th, La Fére, be- 
tween Laon and Quentin, with 2,000 men and 
70 pieces of ordnance. 

The transfer of the seat of the Provisional 
Government from Tours to Bordeaux de- 
stroyed the hopes of the Parisians for a union 
with the Army of the Loire. That part of this 
army which, under the command of Bourbaki, 
was retreating on the road to Bourges, was 
hotly pursued by Prince Frederick Charles, 
and, on December 8th, Vierzon on the Cher, 
an important railroad junction, was occupied 
by the Germans, who thus gained a firm foot- 
ing in the cattle-abounding region of Berri 
and Nivernois. The Grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg found a more vigorous resistance on the 


part of Ganeral Chanzy, who was retreating ~ 


with the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Corps and some fresh troops, along the right 
bank of thé Loire through Blois to Tours. Oc- 
cupying a firm position at the Forét de Marche- 
noir, between Beaugency and Moré, on the 
Loire, he endeavored both to endanger the ad- 
vance of the grand-duke upon Blois and to 
protect the transfer of the seat of the Goy- 
ernment to Bordeaux. 
bloody encounters took place; on December 
"th, at Meung; on December 8th, at Beaugen- 
cy; on December 9th, at Villorceau. The 
Germans remained victorious and took 6 pieces 
of ordnance and 1,500 prisoners ; but they suf- 
fered themselves heavy losses and gained but 
little ground. The Hessian Division, which ad- 
vanced on the left bank of the Loire over Clery 
and ‘St. Dié, repulsed an attack by the French 


at Montlivault, occupied the Castle of Cham- . 


bord, and thereby compelled Chanzy to leave 
his favorable position and to continue his re- 
treat. The Germans followed him closely, 
and on December 11th the Hessians occupied 
Blois. General Chanzy suddenly changed his 
line of retreat, taking the road to Le Mans. 
The Germans now had likewise to change 
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the route of their march; one part of the 
Second Army joined the grand-duke, and in 
the place of the First, Bavarian Corps, which 
was sent to Orleans, the Tenth Corps resumed 
the pursuit, After a victorious engagement 
ioher 15th, it occupied, on December 
. Vendéme on the Loire. Other divisions 
. 4s ; from Ohartres after successful skir- 
a es beyond Ohiteaudun. On December 
er. 2 the French were again beaten near 
ray y, and the retreat more and more re- 
‘ Se the nature of a flight. The Provisional 
Government, which at first had published the 


most brilliant accounts of pretended successes 


_of the Armies of Paris and the Loire, at length 
found it necessary to issue an order clearly in- 
‘ the danger of the situation. On De- 
-eember 11th, acircular of Gambetta decreed the 
organization of neqnocnis of gendarmes who 
were to receive orders directly from the Min- 
ister of War and to follow the army, in order to 
arrest all fugitives and to deliver them over 
to courts-martial. Another decree ordered 
the establishment of ten new camps, The 
execution of this decree would have formed a 
new army of nearly one and a half million of 
soldiers, but it was soon found to be impossible 
to collect so large aforce. Theremainder of the 
army of Chanzy sought a refuge in the camp of 
Coulin near Le Mans, behind the Sarthe, where 
it was to form a junction with the remainder 
of the Army of Brittany. The Grand-duke 
of Mecklenburg continued to advance in this 
direction, while the Tenth Corps marched upon 
Tours. After afew bombshells had been thrown 
into the city, it hoisted the white flag and asked 
for a German garrison. The Germans, how- 
ever, contented themseves with destroying the 
' railroad to Paris, and encamped on the right 
bank of the Loire. The Third Corps, which 
had followed the army of Bourbaki as far as 
Gien, was recalled and took up a position be- 
_ tween Blois and Tours. In the east, the 
‘Brigade Goltz, of the corps of General Wer- 
der, was ordered to operate against the for- 
tress of Langres, which formed the chief sup- 
ort of the franc-tireurs in the Champagne. 
he franc-tireurs were, on December 16th, 
beaten in a three-hours’ fight at Longeau, south 
of Langres, and driven back upon this fortress. 
A more important ment took place on 
December 18th at Nuits, about thirteen miles 
south of Dijon, between the division of Ba- 
den (Yon Glamer) and 20,000 Gardes Mobile. 
It lasted five hours, and ended in the occupa- 
tion of the town by the Germans. The French 
lost 1,000 dead and wounded, 700 prisoners, 
and a vast amount of arms and ammunition ; 
_ but the Germans likewise lost about 800 
men. ‘The corps of Werder had, in spite of 
its victories, a very difficult stand, as the 
franec-tireurs, however often they might be 
a cpa found a safe refuge in the moun- 
tains, and as large bodies of troops arrived 
from Lyons for the purpose of raising the 
siege of Belfort. Garibaldi advanced from Au- 
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tun upon Chagny and Beaume, south of Nuits, 
and received various retnforcements, among 
them a Polish legion under Dombrowsky. 
In the north, the army of Manteuffel, after oc- 
cupying Dieppe and Fécamp, marched in the di- 
rection of Havre, for the defence of which the 
most energetic measures were taken. But 
when Faidherbe surprised small divisions of 
German troops near La Ftre and Ham, and 
seemed resolved to make a new movement for 
the relief of Paris, Manteuffel hastened back 
from Normandy, arrested his advance and 
sompelled him to fall back, and pursued him 
as far as Amiens, On December 23d, Man- 
teuffel_ encountered, not far from the for- 
mer battle-field, the bulk of the Army of the 
North, which was encamped behind the 
an affluent of the Somme, After a bloody bat- 
tle, lasting from eleven o’clock ia the mornin 
to six in the evening, the Germans occu ied 
all the villages which in the morning 
been in possession of the French—among 
them Pont-Noyelles, the centre of their posi- 
tion. They also made 1,000 prisoners, but 
darkness prevented them from following up 
the yictory. Faidherbe, on his part, ed 
to have defeated the Germans, but did not ex- 
pin the cause of his retreat to the Belgian 
ontier. Trochu, not being informed of this 
retreat, and expecting to codperate with Faid- 
herbe, made, on December 21st, another great 
sortie. Three divisions attacked the Prussian 
Guards near Stains and Le Bourget, and ad- 
vanced in the east, on both sides of the Oureq 
Canal, from Bobigny upon Sevran, and from 
Rosny and Neuilly sur Marne upon Chelles, 
against the right wing of the Saxon co The 
vanguard of the Germans had to be withdrawn 
from Stains and Le Bourget, but, after being 
efficiently bombarded for a short time, both 
places were retaken by storm. The Saxons 
also had at first to evacuate Ville Evrard and 
Maison Blanche, which are situated opposite 
the Plateau of Avron, but regained them after 
a bloody engagement before evening. The 
attack had been repulsed so energetically that 
the fire of two batteries at Noisy was cient 
to repel, on December 22d, a new attack by 
the French upon the left wing of the Saxons. 
On December 27th the Germans began a vig- 
orous fire upon Mont Avron, a height east of 
the city, of 850 feet, which had been, on De- 
cember 21st, the chief support of the French 
sortie. The French batteries were silenced in 
the evening, and on December 29th the Twelfth 
Corps occupied Mont Avron, an important 
osition, as it facilitated an efficient bom- 
ardment of Forts Noisy, Rosny, and No- 
gent. 

Thus the close of the year saw the French 
everywhere defeated. On January 28, 1871, 
the capitulation of Paris virtually put an end 
to the war, which ceased altogether on Feb- » 
ruary 26, 1871. The details must be reserved 
for the Amertoan AnnvuaL Oycropepia for 
1871. 
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GERMANY. From 1806, when the old 
German Empire was‘dissolved by the abdication 
of Emperor Francis II., until 1870, Germany 
was only the collective name for a number of 
independent states, bound together by the feel- 
ing of a common nationality. The Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815, established a confederation 
of the German states, with a Federal Diet 
(Bundestag), consisting of the plenipotentiaries 
of the several governments and presided over 
by a representative of Austria, as a bond of 
union. The reyolutionary movements of the 
year 1848 led to the convocation of a National 
Parliament, but the attempt to reéstablish the 
empire failed, and, after a protracted state of 
transition, the old Federal Diet was restored. 
The war between Austria and Prussia in 1866 
was the first great step toward the reconstruc- 
tion of a united Germany. Twenty-two states 
formed under the presidency of Prussia the 
North-German Oonfederation, while, chiefly 
owing to the opposition of France to a union 
of all Germany, the South-German States of 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and a part of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, were left wholly indepen- 
dent and free, in case they saw fit to do so, to 
establish a South-German Confederation. For 
the year 1870 it was reserved to remove the 
last obstacles to-a reunion of the northern and 
southern states, and to reintroduce the German 
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Empire into the family of European nations. 
The governments of the southern states con- 
cluded treaties with the North-German Con- 
federation concerning their entrance into the 
union ; all the princes and free towns request- 
ed King William of Prussia to assume the title 
of Emperor; the North-German Parliament 
expressed the same wish, and King William 
yielded to the general request, The treaties 
were ratified by the legislatures of the south- 
ern states, with the exception of the Lower 
Chamber of Bayaria, which delayed its assent 
until January, 1871.. On the 18th of January, 
1871, King William, by a formal ‘proclamation, 
announced that he assumed the imperial title 
for himself and his successors. ‘The new Ger- 


man Empire, which was thus reconstructed, 


embraced all the countries represented in the 
Federal Diet of 1815, except Austria, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, and Lichtenstein; on the 
other hand, the duchy of Schleswig, and the 
two Prussian provinces of Prussia and Posen, 
which did not belong to the Confederation of 
1815, are parts of the new empire, and the 
victory of Germany over France in 1870 made 
it probable that, on the conclusion ‘of peace, 
Alsace and Lorraine would also be annexed 
to Germany. ; 
The area and population of the German 
States were, at the latest census, as follows: 


No, of females 
STATES. Square Miles, | Population, 1867. Males. Females, _ |to every 1,000 
Kingdom of Prussia, including Lauenburg...... 135,806 24,039,668 11,913,178 12,126,490 1,018 
Kingdom of Saxony............ cee e cece scenes ‘ 5,779 2,423,401 184,260 1236534 1,041 
Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ....... 5,190 618 4,268 286, 1,044 
Grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar.................. 1,404 282,928 38,798 144,130 1,038 
Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.......... 1,052 98,770 48,269 i 1,045 
Grand-duchy of Oldenburg............ssseee0es 2,469 815,622 156,279 159,843 1,020 
Duchy Of Branswitk, 00. en's ewecsiscw ence reoescs 1,425 +792 151,204 151,588 1,002 
Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen te 956 180,335 88,179 156 1,045 
Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg....... Bae 510 141,426 69,291 72,185 1,040 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha,.............. ; 760 168,851 82,001 86,850 1,059 
TINCT OBOOALGs cesctercassasises cans eet roe: 1,026 197,041 344 99,697 1,024 
Principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt........ 874 75,116 86,989 88,127 1,030 
Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.... 382 7,533 82,996 537 1,045 
Principality of Waldeck............esessesesees 433 56,807 26,461 30,346 1,147 
Principality of Reuss, older line................ 145 889 21,721 22,168 1,034 > 
Principality of Reuss, younger line............ 820 097 43,200 897 |» 1,038 
Principality of Schaurnburg-Lippe a 171 81,186 15,369 15,799 1,028 — 
bn tenth of Lippe-Detmold..... 36 438 111,352 56,748 27195 983 — 
Pree'City of Litbeckein is. .0 esi lee 107 538 23,106 25,432 1,101: 
Free City of Bremen... oases eiccs eve oe vevicseees . 44 109,572 283 56,289 1,056 
Pree City Of Pampure,.....cc0 sess supe cee sss 156 805,196 150,637 154,559 1,026 
Hesse-Darmstadt (province of Upper Hesse).... 1,280 257,479 127,148 130,331 1,025. 
Total North-German Confederation.. 160,207 29,906,217 14,791,000 15,114,000 1,022 
VEER: sto oe pe eee aoe Loh meerneehine eeaeta Onae t 29,293 4,824,421 + 2,374,962 2,449,459 1, 
WVMISLOMADOT ET 6 ti As aed aber seahae seo iet 7,582 1,778,396 860, 917, 1,066 
POMODTLS hs 1 P35 bite hac x'as cape nab apse rcihe 5,870 1,434,970 100,621 34, 1,048 
Hesse-Darmstadt (exclusive of Upper Hesse)... 1,689 565, Q77, ‘ 1, 
Total GOMMARY.. - )4 so vecldanewins os 0 >.cbinade 204,591 88,509,663 19,004,690 19,503,756 1,027 


As regards nationality, the population of the 
middle and smaller states is exclusively Ger- 
man, The foreign element in Saxony consist- 
ed of 51,895 Vindes of Slavonian origin, while 
- Prussia numbered, in 1867, 2,901,000 non-Ger- 
man inhabitants, almost exclusively in the east- 
ern provinces. Altogether the North-German 
Confederation contained 26,946,000 Germans, 


or 90 per cent., and 2,960,000 non-Germans, or 
9.9 per cent. of the entire population. 

Besides those enumerated in the following 
table, there were 2,500 Greek Catholics, 
106,000 belonging to other Christian sects, 
and. 5,200 not belonging to any of the de- 
nominations named. The religious statistics 
of Germany, in 1867, were as follows: 
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6. State contributions 


The repartition of theseparate contributions 
was made as follows: 
Von, x.—24 a 


PERCENTAGE. 
Roman Catholles, Jews. 
Evangelical. Catholics, Jews, 
7,955.150 813,250 65,21 82.68 1.23 
72,0TT 1,527 716.45 22.84 0.48 
9,966 1,182 96.02 8,52 0.42 
2,658 1,135 96 64 2.45 0.99 
1,225 815 96.23 2.18 1.42 
51,476 2,108 97.68 2.12 0.09 
2,442 271 97.02 2.22 0.25 
6,220 13,448 91.85 2.05 4.29 
4,869 1,083 97.96 1.68 0.26 
8,156 2,108 97.28 1,60 1.07 
364 609 97.82 0.74 1.23 
1,125 1,629 98.38 0.62 0.90 
194 349 98.23 0.62 1.12 
1,005 137 99.29 0.60 .08 
200 10 99.51 0.46 0.02 
299 216 99.25 0.44 0.31 
279 14 99.65 0.22 0.02 
} 1,195 8,064 99.23 0.21 0.55 
Mec! 169 466 99.35 0,17 0.47 
a ete | og} Be | ee | ae 
Schwarzbu : : Y 
p per Hesse. ren adoeatie ax «decree «be 17,698 7,000 90.07 7.04 2.79 
. Total North-German Confed'tion| 21,311,000 8,182,000 350,000 71.28 27.19 | 118 
IE OS ET A a Co 1,228.713 8,441,029 4.9840 27.55 71.92 1.13 
Wiirtemberg.............-.-: eENe 1,220,124 543, 11,662 68.6 20.6 0.98 
~<a ae ae eh eh ade ti 475.918 931,007 599 33.17 64.88 1.95 
Hesse-Darmstadt (exclu. of Upper H.) 244 211,684 18,226 59.53 87.26 3.21 
Total Germany......-..<+.----| 24,674,000 13,259,000 455,000 64.82 34.57 1.11 
The public debt of the Confederation con- a 
sists of a loan of 10,000,000 thalers, authorized Lauenbaing./020000.00000020220000 "20955 
by law of November 9, 1867, for army and Baxony...202eeeefeseeees cess (Soe 1,954,208 
@ purposes; besides, the concession for a Meckleniyurg’Schwerla .210.2.0.00.001. 402 
loan of 100,000,000 thalers was given by a law Baxe- Welles ss cdcacanscssonres caveat’ 146,892 
of July 20, 1870, to cover the expenses incurred sr a tahiti bra of pe 
_ by the mobilization of the army. This loan Brunswick........- Be isc: eres Pe 225,400 
was subscribed to at the rate of 88, and bears aera te teteeeeeeeees tteceeee ee 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. Basco eRe sthtes hnst sate’ 
pee ‘ axe-Coburg-Gotha ..........eseseeeere 6,203 
- The paper emission of the various states of Zeal cecontastarans ingearnre te dekaeme pe 
2 warz -IKVUGOISTAaACt.....6 Cosevesee J 
the Confederation amounts to 40,652,742 tha- Rohwarsbure SOnASrsMAUNER cee.” SR 
lers, as follows: Waldeck...... pret et op EES 29,452 
Reuss, older line.... + 22,853 
STATES, Total Thalers. |ForeschInhab. ~° _‘* younger line.. one ore SOTLE 
Schaumburg-Lippe............+- perme 15,939 
8 ker tA hearer 20,478,000 0.833 aapee eae eabG Usees handsets aende beens 8 60,428 
Saxony, 24,300,000 florins, or} 12,000,000 4,950 WOOK... co.eace te seeees age dodecsss pe: 21,720 
ete 2,457,142 2.983 BreMeN., . 6. 50s sdpvwcescericcccsccsecsece 72.006 
aca R an ovecn'e angen zal Hambirg. .wactpeievstensacenedacses ses: , SUAOOL 
py! Se 600,000 1.980 Toes eet side dé Weetnese . 28,360,038 
Bi heeee 485,600 3.417 EXPENDITURES 
bo geyen 600,000 3.550 
taai’2!] 200/000 | 2.585 comer | 
‘sa 150,000 2.217 
BAS a eee, 210,000 8.700 Thalers, Thalers, 
Reuss, old ae ‘ Chancery of the Confederation 
Hues: younger iae.-.:---| . $9000) | a5 ,Goumell and Committes......| 914480 | 
Schaum urg-l csetten ed i 11.917 Ministry of Woreigat Aine... -. 685.530 ete 
MRMINCOE ss ddd Jy sap whens watineids aw 
Total....... ih care one Oe 40,652,742 1.355 Ministry OL WAR. es vacieve oO eoe na 4.108400 
The following is a condensed statement of ynterest on Loan.......s0.2..0.] 612,000}... 
the budget for the year 1871, as established by Chamber of Accounts..........- aS ws 
. / OL DFARS. weccceeosacccec)  -\ QUCU TT DO \seccce 
the law of June 11, 1870: Administration of —— pareingl = Sores 12,220 
Pe 7a ae REVENUE, sealers a hy * telegraphs...) -  ...... 59,822 
F se CONSUMPTION, .....-..66 5 4 
| ot ne ~e.om MTotal..:.--ce--coeseeerenel 72/721,861 | 4,724,426 
Adn on service (netrevenne), t1 
Te Patlodns doc. ene Met evens SND Gi tt Sepeulserstecscccicecclel TMM 
Swish dc cobs top dapnee nse: SE 


The army budget is calculated for the main- 
tenance of the regular army on a peace-foot- 
ing. The minor states being exempt from 
contributions to the requisite fund, the above 
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66,856,638 thalers have to be provided for as 
follows: By Prussia, 60,290,919 thalers; Sax- 
ony, 4,879,816 thalers; Mecklenburg, 1,102,- 
140 thalers; Hesse, 493,763 thalers. 

The army of the North-German Confedera- 
tion consists of one army corps of the Guard 
and of 12 provincial army corps, each of which 
is composed of two divisions. The army corps 
of the Guard and the Twelfth army corps (Sax- 
ony) have, moreover, @ special cavalry division ; 
while the Eleventh army corps comprises a 
third separate division, recruited in the grand- 
duchy of Hesse. According to an army order 
of July 16, 1870, the proportion of troops to 
be furnished for the army of the Confedera- 
tion was: 1. Contingent of Prussia: 105 regi- 
ments of infantry, 14 battalions of chasseurs, 
68 regiments of cavalry, 12 regiments of field 
artillery, nine regiments of artillery for for- 
tresses, 12 battalions of sappers and miners, 
and 12 battalions for the train of the army. 
2. Contingent of Saxony: nine regiments of 
infantry, two battalions of chasseurs, six regi- 
ments of cavalry, one regiment of field artil- 
lery, one regiment of artillery for fortresses, 
one battalion of sappers and miners, and one 
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battalion for the army train. 8. Contingent 
of the grand-duchy of Hesse: Four regiments 
of infantry, two battalions of chasseurs, two 
regiments of cavalry, six batteries of field artil- 
lery, one quarter of a battalion of sappers and 
miners, and one-half a battalion for the army 
train. 

The former contingents of the smaller states 
of the Confederation have either been entirely 
abolished, and incorporated, in virtue of special 
conventions, with the Prussian army, or they 
form integral parts of the same, and are, there- 
fore, not separately mentioned. 

One regiment of infantry of the line num- 
bers 1,601 men, rank and file (exclusive of offi- 
cers), on a peace footing, and 3,029 men on a 
war footing. The corps of officers of the Prus- 
sian army, in 1869, consisted of one general 
field-marshal, one general master of the ord- 
uance, 46 generals, 55 lieutenant-generals, 108 
major-generals, 153 colonels of infantry, 51 
colonels of cavalry, 38 colonels of artillery, 
17 colonels of the corps of engineers, and two 
colonels for the army train. The numerical 
strength of the army of the North-German 
Confederation was : iets 


PEACE FOOTING. | WAR FOOTING. 
Battalions. |— 
Men. Men, 
9 Regiments of Infantry of the Guard... .........cceeeee ceeeeeteeee 27 18,176 . 27,451 
109 Regiments of Infantry of the Line..........eecceecceseececeenenes 823 172,374 826,121 
1 Battalion of Chasseurs of the Guard........cceececccereceecserees 1 584 1,006 
1 Battalion Sharp-shooters of the Guard.........-.se.eeeeeee seeeee 1 534 1,006 
16 Battalions Chasseurs of the Line.,.........¢.eeee cece cece cseneeee 16 8,544 16,096 
POM) POTROLI: «dail incttcewiete AcRedehGs «ee ava desies 368 200,172 371,680 


The cavalry force of the army consisted of: 


PEACE FOOTING, | WAR FOOTING, 
ame Men, Men. 
5 Regiments of Cavalry of the Guard.......... MAT EEL ACOs . cow vemenes 40 5,750 4,857 
68 Regiments of Cavalry of the Line............csccssesceteccccercces 840 47,736 41,280 
TOta Cavalry. ete, Soke cee eeeh es! sings cueweles 380 53,486 46,137 


The field artillery consisted of: One regi- 
ment of artillery of the guard, with 15 batter- 
ies; 60 field-pieces and 1,700 men on a peace 
footing, against 16 batteries, 96 field-pieces, 
and 3,131 men, on a war footing; 12 field ar- 
tillery regiments of the line, with 181 batter- 
ies, 724 field-pieces, and 19,946 men, on a peace 
footing, against 192 batteries, 1,152 field-pieces, 
and 37,440 men, on a war footing; besides 
which, there was a small division of Hes- 
sian artillery (about one-third of a regiment), 
with six batteries, 24 field-pieces, and 677 men, 
on a peace footing, against 868 men on a war 
footing. This would make a total of field ar- 
tillery on a peace footing, of 13$ regiments, 
202 batteries, 808 guns, and 22,323 men, 
against a total of field artillery on a war foot- 
ing, of 18} regiments, 214 batteries, 1,272 
guns, and 41,439 men. 

Besides, there were 13} battalions of sap- 
pers and miners, comprising 53 companies, 


with 6,613 men on a peace footing, and 8,030 
men on a war footing; and 13} battalions of 
the army ‘train, consisting of 27 companies, 
with 3,037 men, on a peace footing, against 
44,540 men, on a war footing. — 

This would make a grand total for the field 
army, in times of peace, of 285,449 men and 
808 guns, and, in times of war, of 511,826 men 
and 1,272 guns, 

The seeming contradiction, in the figures 
given of the strength of the cavalry on a peace 
footing and on a war footing, is explained by 
the fact that part of the cavalry of the line is 
transferred to the army of the reserve during 
times of war, while only four squadrons of 
each regiment remain with the field army. 

The formation of the army of the reserve 
takes place simultaneously with the mobiliza- 
tion of the regular army. It consists of one 
battalion for each regiment of infantry of the 


field army of one company for each battalion 


oe 


_ © 


asseurs and seppers and miners, of one 
: oa each regiment of cavalry, of four 
sries for each brigade of artillery, and of 
livision for each battalion of the army 


; in Thus the army of the reserye com- 


Men, | Guns, 
ms Of Infantry. .....-...+.+06 118,826 
jes of Chasseurs............ $,618 
ms of Cavalry.............5. 15,200 od 
Of Artilleryeics is. ..0ks dove 7,314 | 212 
pers and Miners... 2,626 3: 
rmy Train........ 6,526") .. 
eile, 3 154,110 | 22 
: whict® there-are Artisans with 
the Army of the Reserve to the No. of.| 26,700 
’ Making a total of.........+« 180,810 


The army for garrison duty consists of 211 


_ battalions of infantry, and 18 divisions of chas- 


seurs, numbering, in all, on a peace footing, 
< men, and on a war footing, 219,502 men. 

he cavalry doing garrison duty, in times of 
war, comprises 64 squadrons, with 9,696 men, 
while the artillery consists of 22 divisions, 
with 88 companies and 9,782 men, on a peace 
footing, against 184 companies and 82,200 men 
on a war footing. The number of sappers and 
miners assigned to garrison duty (in time of 


war only) amounts to 3,684 men. This would ? 
make a total of garrison troops, in times of 


oe of 13,366 men; in times of war, of 265,- 
82 men. The total strength of the army thus 
amounts to: . 


PEACE FOOT’G/WAR FOOTING, 
Men. Men, 
Field BETS ccsnive dies opce-va 285,551 511,826 
ey BA er ones 180,810 
Garrison Troops 13,366 082 
Total subaltern officers 
and men........ fa 298,917 957,718 
To which must be added : 
SPER a eras anavien ea conse cs 13,128 15,000 
aendaunes CE bo a es a aes 
Mounted teres of Chassenrs 17 W 
WEAN an as apa naoeh a ose ce tt 4.148 Sree 
rotechnical Division...... 339 
i PERE 818,736 975,394 


Of non-combatants there are 1,310 physi- 
cians, 517 paymasters, 580 veterinary surgeons 
462 gunsmiths, and 76 saddlers. 16 time o 


service in the regular army, and in the reserve 


and landwehr, is twelve years., On an average, 
100,000 men are annually drafted, which, for 
nine years of furlough, would make a total of 
900,000 men. Deducting 15 per cent. for sick- 
ness and mortality, there still remain 765,000 
men, well drilled, and fit for field service, 
Thus, even after the army has been placed on 
a war footing, there are yet available 116,- 
oF ae whose time of service has not ex- 
pl e, ; 

The entire German army, including the con- 
tingents of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Ba- 
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den, with 158,000 men, consists of 1,128,394 
men, 

At the commencement of the year 1870, the 
German marine consisted of 88 screw steam- 
ers, of 8,466 horse-power, 36,552 tons, and 320 
guns; seven sailing-vessels, of 5,863 tons, and 
160 guns; 32 rowing-sloops, with two guns 
each, 64 guns; four rowing-boats, with one 


gun each, four guns, Total, 81 vessels and 


oats, with 548 guns. 

According to the original plan, there still 
remain to be constructed up to the year 1877: 
11 iron-clads, 11 corvettes, seven avisos, and 
three transports. Of these, there were in 
course of construction, on January 1, 1870, 
two iron-clad frigates, one iron-clad corvette, 
one corvette, three avisos, and two steamers 
for harbor service. The marine is under the 
command of one admiral, one vice-admiral 
two rear-admirals, twenty-seven captains, and 
one hundred and seventy-nine lieutenants and 
second-lieutenants. 

The merchant fleet of the North-German 
Confederation consisted, in 1870, of: 


No. of Vessels. 


Tons. 

FIRMS; civagersceedreecce 642,805 3,372 
Hamburg seein tes siens 255,457 483 
Bremen........ 236,230 U5 
Mecklenburg........-ssspase 89,585 440 
Oden: sas < ces vcntemins 64,264 565 
MIDGGEe Wonca nce ce Goes tere 11,642 45 
Total 1,299,983 5,110 


- Comprising 146 steamers, of 102,149 tons. 

The commercial interests of all the German 
States are represented by the Zollverein (Cus- 
toms Union), which was originally founded in 
1828, and reéstablished on a new basis by a 
treaty of July 8, 1867, for the term of ten 
years, from January 1, 1868, till December 31, 
1877. Its council of administration resides in 
Berlin. 

After the above-mentioned treaty had been 
concluded, Lauenburg was admitted into the 
Zollverein on January 5, 1868; the city of 
Bergedorf, which forms part of the domain of 
the free city of Hamburg, on February 11,’ 
1868; the Austrian district of Jungholz, on 
July 1, 1868; and the grand-duchies of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
together with the free city of Litbeck, on Au- 
gust 11, 1868. 

The following parts of German states were 
still excluded from the Zollverein in 1870: Of 
Baden, about 22 square miles, with 5,347 in- 
habitants; of Prussia, 21 square miles, with 
88,121 inhabitants; of Oldenburg, 2.55 square 
miles, with 2,591 inhabitants; of the territory 
of Bremen, 75.9 square miles, with 108,196 
inhabitants ;: of Hamburg, 34 square miles, 
with 270,480 inhabitants. Total area of the 
Zollverein, 205,523 square miles; population, 
88,302,390. 

The duties (in thalers) on imports and ex- 
ports in the Zollverein, during the year 1869, 
amounted to: 
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STATES, Inhabitants. Gross receipts. 
MIRTLE Ss oe tea sy 24,893,257 17,923,179 
Lauenburg........-.+..0-4. 54,167 19,906 
Liibeck 44,836 170,603 
EENOMION a 0, 0:o'a.canin + ok vb ps al, ae eie Naan 88,634 
PERMITS s's'c. scolds Syo'as'e «a0 2] x mae 464,432 
MRD tke Gab whine tuies carne 2,420,794 2,762,563 
Upper-Hesse...........- 000s 257, 85,091 
Phuriheia so visi. ve 1,117,797 303,130 
Mecklenburg.........-s0650+ 657,188 166,738 
Oldenbutgesse3). oie: 55 eee 245,413 193,301 
BrunswiK, «2000 <sissidscowes 304,037 254,475 
Total N. German Confed..| 29,494,462 22,651,030 
Luxemburg, a -addeesh+ mane t 199,928 290, 
Bavaria .:...2.. TR Be Rs 4.830.778 1,460,212 
Wiirtemberg...2............ 1,778,396 493,30 
Baden, « 50548 imiareu tessacaie 1,433,525 1,276,774 
Hesse, south of the Main,... 564,971 404,097 
Total Zollverein....... 38,302,390 26.575.416 


With the exception of a few small roads 
leading from the main lines to private manu- 
facturing establishments, or to coal and iron 
mines, all the railroads of Germany, as well as 
those of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of 
the Netherlands, belong to the ‘ Association 
of German Railroad Companies,” which has 
its centre at Berlin. The territory of the As- 
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sociation extended, on October 1, 1870, over 
78 different railroads, of which 49 were Ger- 
man, 24 Austrian, and 5 belonging to foreign 
countries. 
miles. 

The German-Austrian Postal Union com- 
prises, besides all the German states and Lux- 
emburg, the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
In North Germany, since the establishment of 
the North-German Confederation, all the post- 
offices are under one central administration, 
the territory of which extended (in 1868) over 
an area of 163,473 square miles, with 80,476,036 
inhabitants. The following is a condensed 
statement of the post-offices throughout Ger- 
many. 


STATES. Officcrs| Revenue. | Expenditures. 
N. Germany (1869)...| 4,520 |20,990,739 |20,725,666 thalers* ~ 
Bavaria (ISOS) bc) SODK Sp aeees sd (be Semmes 
Wiirtemberg (1869)...| | 435 | 2,938,199 | 2,938,199 florins. 
Baden (1868)... -865, 1,496,700 ** 


The number of letters, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, passing though the post-offices, was as 
follows: ‘ 


STATES, | Private Letters. | Official Letters. | Pamphlets, Newspapers. 
North-German Confederation (1869) 248,263,198 49,056,348 48,857,922 152,369,734 
Bavarins 5. ixntege dives ees 1868) 2,485 444 TOS BOR iy prison? aad. e 58,451.975 
Wirtemberg...............-. (1869) 15,227,948 3,000,788 Fuh. Bad: We Nexans 16,086, 
BRATS) won chs wo de> Pi SRE RS (1868) 14,915,000 1,871,000 2,377,000 12,571,000 


Thé German-Ausirian Telegraph Union ex- 
tends over all the German states, the Austro- 
Hungarian mgnarchy, and the Netherlands. 
The length of telegraph-lines, on January 1, 
1869, was: In the North-German Confedera- 
tion, 14,850 miles; length of wire, 48,558 
miles; in Bavaria, length of lines, 2,491 miles, 
length of wire, 7,570 miles; in Wiirtemberg, 
length of lines, 1,293 miles, length of wire, 
2,575 miles; in Baden, length of lines, 1,027 
miles, length of wire, 2,677 miles. The num- 
ber of dispatches sent over the various lines in 
Germany, in 1868, was 8,113,102. 

During the period from 1859 to 1861 the 
annual consumption of raw cotton averaged 
1,308,000 hundred-weights net; from 1862 to 
1865 the annual consumption fell off to 836,000 
hundred-weights; while from 1866 to 1868 it 
had again. increased to 1,364,000 hundred- 
weights per annum. Thé proportion of im- 
ported yarn to the quantity of yarn manufac- 
tured in home spinneries, out of the above-men- 


tioned raw material, was, from 1859 to 1861, . 


44 per cent. ; from 1862 to 1865, 28 per cent. ; 
from 1866 to 1868, 26 per cent. This shows 
‘that the home production of yarn during the 
latter period has not fallen off in quantity as 
compared with the most favorable period pre- 
vious to the cotton crisis, and has had nothing 
to fear from foreign competition. The export 
of cotton yarn increased from 20,959 hundred- 
weights, in 1859, to 69,270 hundred-weights, in 
1868, For the manufacture. of cotton goods, 
the following quantities of yarn (imported and 
home made) were absorbed: from 1859 to 1861, 


1,482,000 hundred-weights ; from 1862 to 1865, 
806,000 hundred-weights; and from 1866 to 
1868, 1,313,000 -hundredweights annually. 
Thus, while there was a slight diminution in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, the produc- 
tion of yarn increased instead of declined. 
The proportion of cotton consumed in German 
spinneries to the quantity used in Great Brit- 
ain was: from 1859 to 1861, 13.7 per cent. ; 
from 1866 to 1868, 15.5 per cent. The total 
value of the cotton used in the states of the 
Zollverein during the eight years from 1861 to 
1868 was estimated at $223,650,000. 

On the 14th of January the North-German 
Parliament was opened by the King of Prussia, 
i delivered the following speech from the 
throne: 


Honorep GENTLEMEN oF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Norru-German ConrepERATIoNn: In the name of the 


confederate governments I bid you welcome to the last 
session of the legislative period. In this session you 
will be called upon to complete and further establish 
those institutions which have been created with your 


codperation, and have come into existence through the | 


unanimous exertions of the confederate governments. 
To my great gratification, the devoted labors of those 
persons who were intrusted with the preparation of a 
penal code for the Norfh-German Confederacy have 
resulted in bringing that important work to such a de- 
gree of completion that it has already received the a 
peovat of the Federal Council, and is ready to be laid 
efore you ges While this code perfects the na- 
tional unity of the North-German Confederation in 
one of the most important fields of public law, it con- 
tains at the same time features which show a marked 
progress upon the penal laws at present in force in the 


* One thaler = 69 cents; one florin = 40 cents. 


Their total length was 18,412. 
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territories of theConfederation, and which are in har- 
‘mony with the requirements of science and the results 
of truitful experience. The same has been the aim ina 
red branch of legislation, namely, in the proposed 

w for the protection of the rights of authors, The 
fl ~ common right of nationality (indige- 


principle 
one inthe Federal Constitution, and fur- 
: dev oped in the laws upon freedom of residence 
f the trade regulations, will obtain its final ex- 
‘tension in several directions by the adoption of the 
Jaws to be submitted to you, A bill respecting the 
irement and deprivation of the rights belonging 
© a subject of the Bund or state will be presented, to 
the wish expressed by you last session. The 
ent ofthe principle of the freedom of resi- 
has drawn attention to great inequalities, aris- 
from the greatly-varying regulations in the sev- 

‘countries of the Bund, in connection with the 
rights of domicile and the support of the poor. The 
removal of these inequalities—s sted, indeed, b 

ou—could not be long delayed, and a relief an 

welling-house bill will be introduced, which is cal- 
culated to remove the most prominent of the evils 
complained of. Those impediments still existing to 
the full development of the principle of freedom of 
dence, which arise from the state laws on direct 
taxation, are to be removed by a bill now before the 
Federal Council. 

The position of the men belonging to the former 
Schleswig-Holstein army claims the same pempathy 
as was expressed in your last session but one wi 
re to the officers of that army, A bill on this 
subject will be laid before you. The reservation 
made in the federal consulates law, in favor of set- 
tling the competency of the federal consuls to cele- 
brate marriages and to authenticate the position of 
individuals, will be dealt with by a bill to be pre- 
sented to P fen and the bill pepacting the position of 
federal officials will again be submitted to you for 
decision, The increase of trade and the reform of 
the sugar-tax have enabled the Government, while 
maintaining the basis of prudent calculation, to fixin 
the federal budget, at a higher figure than in the 
previous budget, the estimates of the revenue from 
the customs, the taxes upon articles of consumption 
and the surplus from the postal service. A prospect 
istherefore afforded that the greater portion of the 
still excessive expenditure necessitated by the de- 
velopment of federal institutions, and Sapemally by 
the projected completion of the federal navy, will be 
eovered by the Bund’s own revenue, — 

Preparatory steps toward the arrangement con- 
templated in article four of the Treaty of Prague, for 
the national union of the North-German Confedera- 
tion with the South-German States, ‘are the object of 
my incessant attention, A jurisdiction treaty, which 
will be submitted to your approval, has been con- 
eluded with the grand-duchy of Baden, with the 
object of extending, in a national sense, beyond the 
frontiers of the federal oso ea the principles of 
community of legal protection w ich obtain through- 
out the North-German Confederation by:means of 
the law for affording legal assistance. By a bill, 
which is to be brought forward to su P defects in 
the law on weights and measures, it wil hescmne pos- 
sible to unite in a common system, in that respect, 
with other German states, by the mutual admission 
of the reformed arrangements. In consequence of 
my mediation, the Bund has willingly coéperated in 
the establishment of a commission on the South Ger- 
man fortresses, a greeing to an undivided proprie- 
torship in the fortifications. The entirety of the 

es which connect the north of Germany with 
the south isa eatg ins for the safety and welfare of the 
common German fatherland, and affords those trus' 
guarantees which are inherent in the strength an 
complete organization of the North-German Bund. 

The confidence which our South-German allies re- 
pose in these guarantecs is based upon complete 
reciprocity, 


“zation by the avoidance of any 
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The sentiment of national unity to which the pres- 
ent treaties owe their existence, the mutually pledged 
word of German princes, and the community of su- 
preme national interests, tend to give our relations 
with South Germany a solidity which is independent 
of the changing waves of political ions. When 
I spoke to you last year from this place, I expressed 
myself confident that my sincere efforts to gral the 
wishes of nations and fulfil the requirements of eivili- 
turbance of peace 
could not, with the help of Providence, fail of success. 
It does my heart good to be able to announce to-day 
from the same place that my confidence was fully 
justified. 

Among the governments as well as among the na- 
tions of the present day a conviction is successfully 
making way, to the effect that to each Ps commu- 
nity belong the task and the duty of fostering inde- 
pendently at home its own welfare and the preps 
of freedom and justice, and that the armed force of 
each country is destined to protect its own indepen- 
dence, not to assail that of others. 

The legislative period of the present Parliament is 
approaching a close. By its former successful ac- 
tivity and the fruitful codperation between the con- 
federate governments and the Parliament in their 
labors, the federal institutions have been firm] 
founded, and have developed in a direction destine 
to prove most beneficial to the interests of the father- 
land.. The deliberations of the present session will 
be renewed, and your energetic activity is again 
claimed for the furtherance of this ouecs. By ful- 
filling the tasks which will be laid before you, you 
will bring the successful career of the present Parli 
ment to a termination which will cause. the labors it 
has exacted to be rewarded with a nation’s thanks 
and secure for it a prominent place in the history of 
the institutions of the fatherland. 


On February 18th, Dr. Simson was reélected 
es and the Duke von Ujest and Count 

enningsen vice-presidents of the Assembly, 
by 144, 148, and 101 votes respectively, out of 
155. No opposition candidate received more 
than five votes. At the discussion of the 
treaty with Baden, Deputy Lasker, in behalf 
of the National Liberals, moved the earliest 
possible acceptance of the offer of Baden to 
become a member of the North-German Con- 
federation. Count Bismarck, in reply, de- 
nounced the motion as an untimely one. He 
said that the acknowledged patriotic devotion 
of Baden needed no comment, but its entrance 
into the North-German Confederation would 
not settle the German question, but only tend 
to increase the opposition in the other South- 
German States. Mr. Lasker then withdrew his 
motion. On the 5th of March the Reichstag 
voted the extension of uniform weights and 
measures to the states of South Germany. 
Bills were adopted, securing the rights of au- 
thors, and abolishing capital punishment, but 
Count Bismarck declared, with regard to the 
latter, that the Federal Council would not ap- 

rove it.’ A postal convention between the 

nited States and the North-German Confed- 
eration was also ratified. 

The King of Prussia closed the session of 
the Reichstag, May 27th, at Berlin, with the 
following speech from the throne: 

Honored Gentiemen: The task of the first Par- 


liament of the Confederation was to introduce’ the 
most essential disposition of the constitutional 
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régime, under the form of organic laws, into the 
political and civil life of the people. _You have, in 
‘the course of four laborious sessions, advanced the 
accomplishment of that work in such a manner that 
you, as well as myself, will feel a satisfaction, at the 
close of this legislative period, in freer a retro- 
spective glance at the results of your devoted activity. 

he Confederation owes to those efforts the most 
important realization, and among others that of fix- 
ing the rules of federal nationality, the right of dom- 
icile, purchase of real property, and liberty of trades 
and professions. 

You have regulated, by means of laws and treaties 
the conditions for acquiring or forfeiting federal an 
state rights of citizenship, suppressing’ the excep- 
tional taxes which in each country of the Confedera- 
tion were imposed on individuals belonging to 
others, abolishing the police restrictions on mar- 
riages, establishing the independence of the par- 
ticular rights of the state apart from the religious 
distinctions, directing the federal flag, Reeewen 
German navigation by legations and consulates, an 
regulating the effective action of the consuls and the 
rights attributed to those functionaries of the Con- 
federation. By the abolition of the Elbe dues and 
by the establishment of proper rules, the liberty of 
the German rivers, so long desired, has been realized. 
The series of treaties by which the postal relations 
of the Confederation abroad were established on a 
liberal basis have been extended by arrangements 
concluded with Great Britain and the United States 
of America, and which measures you have sanctioned. 
The organization of the federal army is terminated 
and the navy of the Confederation has, by means of 
the resources which you have guaranteed, entered on 
a course of development which promises to that 
branch of our national armament a rank correspond- 
ing to the legislative aspirations of the German 
nation. The finances of the Confederation have been 
established on a firmer basis. The taxation of arti- 
cles of food, regulated by the Confederation, has 
been fixed in a uniform manner. 

By the establishment of a stamp duty on bills of 
‘exchange a federal tax has been created in the 
interest of commercial freedom. The fixation of the 
common rules of law which the constitution requires 
has been hastened on in a manner which, four years 
back, we hardly dared to hope for. The bill on judi- 
cial assistance, and the treaties based on that meas- 
ure concluded with Baden and Hesse, have, by anti- 
cipating your decisions relative to the new common 
law of procedure, the examination of which will 
soon be finished, obviated the difficulties opposed by 
the frontiers of the states to the efficacy of eet 
decisions. The suppression of restrictions on the 
interest on money, of imprisonment for debt, and of 
attachments on wages, has introduced some very im- 
portant provisions into matters tag political 
economy. The commercial code and the legislation 
concerning bills of exchange were voted by you as 
federal laws, and both of them, as well as the one on 
companies in shares and that on copyright, have 
been placed under the safeguard of the [igh Court, 
which will soon commence its operations. The first 
rank in this series of important measures belongs to 
the law which was adopted yesterday by you and the 
Federal Council. The penal code belongs to that 
totality of enactments by which the great object of 

- German judicial unity is advanced in a remarkable 
manner; it could only be brought to a favorable ter- 
mination by some sacrifices of opinion being made 
by you and thé confederate governments for the 
mee ire ofa ate national work, which was 
more difficult, and at the same time more productive, 
that the questions treated and the solutions cope were 
to receive more profoundly affected the rights of 
the public. I thank you for your devotedness in 
making these sacrifices; you have thus met the 
wishes formed by the various governments. 

HonoreD GENTLEMEN: I may express the convic- 
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tion that the satisfaction with which, in, this place, 
we perceive the striking results of the common activ- 
ity will be shared throughout the German country 
and also. beyond the frontiers, The great effects 
which have been achieved in so short.a time, by 
means of a. free accord between the federal goyern- 
ments and the representatives of the nation, render 
the whole people jointly interested in the aecomplish- 
ment of the hopes attached to the creation of) the 
Confederacy. these facts prove that the German 
mind, without renouncing the free development in 
which its strength reposes, knows how to-find union 
in the common love of all for the fatherland. The 
results obtained by confidence and incessant labor in 
the domain of wing lg and progress, of order and 
liberty in our own land, also give. to foreigners the 
certitude that the Northern Confederation, in the 
realization of its interior reforms and of its constitu- 
tional national union with the states of the South, 
displays the German strength, not to menace others, 
but to solidly establish the general peace. - That at- 
titude procures us the confidence and consideration 
of foreign peoples and governments. 


The Customs Parliament (Zollparlament) as- 
sembled on April 21st; the principal measures 
adopted were, the ratification of a treaty of 
commerce with Mexico; an increase of the rate 
of duty on coffee; the abolition of the onerous 
regulations controlling the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar; the adoption of a revised tariff, 
and the extension of uniform coinage to the 
states of South Germany. King William, in 
dismissing the members of the Parliament at 
the close of its three-years legislative period, 
on May 81st, expressed his satisfaction with 
the result of their deliberations, the adoption 
of the revised tariff, and of several other meas- 
ures proposed by the allied governments. He 
called their action a praiseworthy concession 
to national feeling, and a sacrifice on all sides 
for the benefit of the fatherland. 

The peaceable relations of the North-Ger- 
man Confederation, on which King William in 
his speeches from the throne had laid so great 
stress, were suddenly disturbed at the begin- 
ning of June. The offer of the Spanish crown 
to a prince of Hohenzollern seemed, in the 
opinion of the French Government, to involve 
both a danger and a threat to France. As 
Prince Leopold declared his readiness to ac- 
cept the throne with the approval of King 
William, as the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, France demanded that the King of 
Prussia should cause the prince to decline the 
offered throne. The war-cloud, so suddenly 
gathering over Europe, seemed to be happily 
dispersed when Prince Leopold declared that 
for the sake of peace he withdrew his accept- 
ance of the throne, France, however, insisted 
that she could not be satisfied with this step, 
but must demand from Prussia'a guarantee 
that no prince of the house of Hohenzollern 
should in future be permitted to ascend the 
Spanish throne.. When this demand was in- 
dignantly rejected by Prussia, France began 
the great German-French War which was to 
entail on herself such, dreadful consequences. 
(See GerMan-Frenon War and France.) 

On July 14th, King William left Ems, where 


ee a eee a, er 


’ 


‘slowly joined the different German’ races 


“with full consciousness that victo 
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he had stayed during the progress of the ne- 
gotiations, for Berlin, and was received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations all along the route. 
‘On the 18th he made a speech toa great crowd 
eg eople of Berlin who came to congratu- 

‘him, He said “the was not responsible 
for the war which had just broken out. He 


a ep be passive under outrage, but 
Ge » even from beyond the seas, had 
‘spoken. 


Sacrifices were sure. Prussia had 


Deen spoiled. by her rapid victories in two 


wars, and ees a worse fate awaited her 

now. He, however, knew what to hope from 

the army, and the people.”. On the 19th 

the North-German Parliament was opened by 

King with the following speech from the 
me 


Howorep GENTLEMEN OF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Norra-German ConrepEeration: When, at your first 
, | bade you welcome from this place in the 
name of the allied governments, it was with joy and 
tude that I was able to bear witness to the fact 
, by the help of God, success had rewarded By 
sincere efforts to meet the wishes of the people an 
the requirements of civilization by avoiding any dis- 
turbance of the peace of Europe. If, notwithstand- 
ing this assurance, the menace and imminence of 
war have now laid upon the confederate govern- 
ments the duty of calling you together for an ex- 
session, you as Well as ourselves will be 
animated with the conviction that the North-German 
Confederation has labored to improve the national 
forces, not to imperil, but to protect more efficiently 
universal peace ; and that, when we call upon this 
national army to defend our independence, we only 
obey the mandates of honor and duty. The can- 
didature of a German prince for the Spanish throne, 
with the bringing forward and withdrawal of which 
the confederate governments had nothing to do, 
and which interested the North-German Confed- 
eration only in so far as the government of a 
friendly country appeared to base upon its success 
the hope of acquiring for a sorely-tried people a 
leége for a regular and peaceful government, af- 
orded the Emperor of the French a pretext for a 
easus belli, put forward in a manner which has long 
been unknown in the annals of diplomatic inter- 
course, and adhered to after the removal of the very 
pretext itself, with that disregard for the people’s 
right for the blessings of peace, of which the history 
of a former ruler of France affords so many analogous 
examples. If Germany in former centuries bore in 
silence such violations of her right and her honor, it 
was only because in her then divided state she knew 
not. her own strength, To-day, when the links of 
all intellectual and rightful communion, which began 
to be formed at the time of the wars. of a 
the Ger- 
man nation contains within itself the will and the 
wer to repel the renewed aggression of France. It 
$ not arrogance that puts these words into my mouth. 
The confederate governments and myself are acting 
and defeat are in 
the hands of Him who decides the fate of battles. 
With a clear eye we have measured the responsibility 
which, before the judgment-seat of God and of man- 
Kind, must fall upon him who into war two 
and peace-loving nations, both equally onoy- 
Rerand desiring the blessings of a Christian civiliza-. 
tion and of an increasing prosperity, both called to 
a more wholesome rivalry than the Mag mi eu 
flict of arms, Yet those who hold power in oe 
have, by preconcerted misstatements, found means 
to work upon the legitimate but excitable national 
sentiments of our great neighboring Pople, for the 
furtherance of personal interests and the gratifica- 
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tion of passions. The more the confederate govern- 
ments are conscious of having done all our honor 
and dignity permitted to preserve to Europe the 
blessings of peace, and the more certain it shall ap- 
pear to all minds that the sword has been thrust into 
our hands—the more confidently shall we rely upon 
the united will of the German governments, both of 
the North and South, and upon your love of country ; 
and the more confident! shall we fight for our right 
against the violence of foreign invaders, inasmuch 
as we pursue no other object than the lasting estab- 
lishment of peace in Europe. God will be with us, 
as He was with our forefathers. 

_ The demands by the Government of an ex- 
traordinary war-credit, and of the prolonga- 
tion of the legislative period in order to avoid 
the necessity of new elections, were granted 
by an almost unanimous vote, and the extraor- 
dinary session of the Reichstag closed on the 
21st July, the ceremony of a formal dismis- 
sal of the deputies being dispensed with in 
view of the grave aspect of political affairs, 
and the enormous pressure of business in the 
chancery of the Bund. 

On November 24th, the Reichstag again as- 
sembled in regular session. The Minister 
Delbriick, who by order of the King opened 
the Parliament, said it would have given his 
Majesty great satisfaction, if he could have 
been present to thank God, in the midst of the 
representatives of the nation, for the successes 
with which the German arms had been favored, 
and to acknowledge with profound gratitude: 
how much the national attitude and the una- 
nimity of Parliament, in affording the means 
necessary for carrying on the war, had aided 
those successes, After alluding to the glorious 
victories gained by the German armies, he ex- 
pressed his regret that those who held power 
in France chose to sacrifice the strength of a 
noble nation in a hopeless struggle, instead of 
ordering the election of a National Assembly, 
which could deliberate on the present and fu- 
ture state of the country. He was of opinion 
that peace would be imperilled in future by 
the remembrances which this war would leave 
in France, when, by the recovery of her own 
strength, or by the alliances with other pow- 
ers, she might feel herself strong enough to 
renew the strugglé. It was, above ail things, 
necessary that a strong frontier should be es- 
tablished for Germany, as a bar against the 
aggressions of future rulers of France. The 
Government felt sure that the patriotism of 
the North-German Parliament would not re- 
fuse the means still required for the. attain- 
ment of those objects. The sentiments of 
unity had been strengthened in the German 
hearts, and peoples and princes were now con- 
vinced that stronger links of union than those 
afforded by international treaties were needed 
between the North and South. A Constitu- 
tion for the German Confederation, which had 
been agreed upon by the North-German Con- 
federation and the grand-duchies of Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and unanimously adopted by 
the Federal Council, would be laid before them 
for approval. An understranding had been 
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arrived at upon a similar basis with Bayaria, 
and it was hoped that the negotiations with 
Wirtemberg would also have a favorable re- 
sult. 

The treaty uniting the kingdom of Bavaria 
with the North-German Confederation was 
signed on November 23d, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the Chambers. ; 

On the 28th of November, the North-Ger- 
man Parliament granted the extraordinary 
war-credit demanded by the Government, by a 
vote of 178 yeas to 9 nays. On the same day, 
Minister Delbriick annotnced to the House the 
ratification by the Federal Council of the 
treaty providing for the entrance of the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg into the Confederation. 

Early in December, Parliament voted an ad- 
dress to the King of Prussia, inviting him to 
assume'the title of Emperor of Germany, with 
the assent of the other German sovereigns, 
A deputation of members was sent immedi- 
ately to the royal headquarters before Paris, 
to present it to his Majesty. On December 
6th the King of Bavaria, in a letter to King 
William, urged him to accept the offer, while 
the sovereigns of the other states also gave 
their assent. 

On December 18th the King received the 
deputation of the Parliament of the North- 
German Confederation at Versailles, and ad- 
dressed them as follows: 


GrentiEemeN: In receiving you here on foreign ter- 
ritory, far distant from the German frontier, I am 
prompted to express my gratitude to that Providence 
whose wonderful dispensation has brought us to- 
gether in this ancient royal residence. God has 
’ given us victories which we hardly dared to hope or 
to ask for, When, last summer, I asked your sup- 

ort in this great war, you gave me that support to 
its fullest extent. I thank you in my name and in 
that of the army and nation. 

The victorious armies améng which you have 
sought me have found, in the sacrificing spirit cf 
the country, encouragement and support amid battles 
and privations. 

The means voted for the continuation of the war 
by the late Diet have given a new proof that the na- 
tion is determined to exert all its energies. The po- 
litical life of the Germans will develop itself all the 
more because the basis offered to tha Howth-Geraan 
allies is of their own free choice, I hope those states 
yet to be consulted will follow the same path. 

The summons addressed to me by the King of Ba- 
varia to reéstablish the imperial dignity of the ancient 
German empire has deeply moved me, and not my 
own feelings nor even my own judgment has deter- 
mined my decision only. In the unanimous voice of 
the German princes, the free cities, and the German 
nation, I can recognize a call of Providence, which I 
can obey with God’s blessing. The King of Bavaria 
has informed me that the assent of all the German 
princes and free cities has been secured, and that the 
official ratification will shortly follow. Sure that the 
painful sacrifices which we are undergoing, and which 
touch my heart as yours, will not be in vain, we will 
not lay aside. our arms until Germany’s frontier has 
nothing to fear from future attacks. 

The North-German Diet has been called upon to 
st geabo! in the work of the unification of Germany. 
I thank it for its almost unanimous assent to the 
treaties giving organic expressions to the unity of the 
nation. 


On the 21st, the Diet of Hesse-Darmstadt 
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approved the Federal treaties, and voted a fur- 
ther war-credit of 3,662,000 florins, 

The proposition to consolidate the issues of 
the new loan of 100,000,000 thalers ($69,000,- 
000) was accepted on December 2d. On the 
6th of the same month, the bankers of Berlin 
paid in 84,000,000 thalers ($23,460,000), and 
announced their readiness to take 17,000,000 
thalers more. Government decided to offer 
only about. £3,000,000 outside of Germany. 
Bonds of the loan were issued of the denomi- 


nations of 100, 500, and 1,000 thalers, dated 


November 1, 1870. In London, on December 
11th, their price was 95} plus interest accrued 
at the dates of the instalments, which, includ- 
ing deposits, were to be made, the first on De- 
cember 22d, the second on January 20, 1871, 
and the third on February 28, 1871. 

In an article on the position assumed. by 
Denmark toward Germany, the semi-official 
North-German Gazette of April 14th alluded 
to some debates in the Danish Chambers on 
the naval budget, saying that these debates 
were in keeping with the attitude of Denmark 
with reference to article five of the Treaty of 
Prague. The obligations entered into toward 
Austria by Prussia in the treaty of peace were 
easy of fulfilment, but Denmark insisted upon 
the cession of North Schleswig as far as Flens- 
burg, a territory which would embrace Alsen 
and Diippel. This demand could not be con- 
ceded. The Djennebrucht or Apenrade line 
would admit a discussion. From the debates 
in the Danish Rigsdag, says the Gazette, it was 
apparent that anxiety existed on the subject 
of an attack and bombardment of Copenha- 
gen by a North-German fleet, and this fear 
was openly expressed in the secret sitting 
of the Chamber. It was therefore evident 
that at Copenhagen conjectures were in- 
dulged in with regard to eventualities which 
might force Germany to undertake, in self- 
defence, hostilities against the Danish capital. 
It seemed as if reliance was placed upon allies 
who could keep the high-sea against the 
North-German fleet, and that with this idea 
efforts had been made to induce these allies to 
keep up as large a force as possible, both on 
land and sea. The Gazette thought there was 
no hope of reconciliation with Denmark, and 
that nothing could be gained by making the 
attempt. 

GOICOURIA, General Dominco pz, a Cu- 
ban revolutionist of great energy and execu- 
tive ability, born in Cuba, in 1799; garroted 
at Principe Fort, Havana, by order of a drum- 
head court-martial, May 7, 1870. An enthu- 
siastic patriot, he had early favored measures 
for the liberation of Ouba from the Spanish 
yoke, and was driven from the island by the 
Spanish Government nearly thirty years pre- 
vious, in consequence of his liberal tendencies. 
He had made his home in Mississippi, and 
there he codperated with Lopez in his disas- 
trous filibustering expeditions in 1849-52, 
though he did not go to Cuba in person. Ho 
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endeavored, but in vain, to restrain the rash- 
ness of Lopez, and effect a perfect internal or- 
on before invading the island. After 
death of Lopez, Goicouria applied himself 
to the organization of a new expedition on a 
eer scale, and General Quitman was chosen 
leader. Quitman entered into the scheme 
with great enthusiasm, and organized a staff 
embracing the names of Gustavus W. Smith, 
Mansfield Lovell, and George B. McOlellan. 
Goicouria was business manager and treasurer 
to thie enterprise, and proved a very efficient 
man in that position. Among the contribu- 
tions to the cause, was a half-bushel of jew- 
elry, given by the patriotic ladies of Cuba. 
From some reason never made public, this, the 
most , of the expeditions gotten up 
for the benefit of Cuba, was suddenly aban- 
doned. After the failure of this scheme, Gen- 
eral Goicouria became associated with Gen- 
eral Walker in his noted Nicaraguan expe- 
dition; but they did not long agree, and 
Goicouria returned to the United States and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, while the head- 
strong Walker perished like his filibustering 
predecessor Lopez. During the late civil war, 
Goicouria came to Louisiana and engaged in 
trade and transportation, not taknig part in 
the war. When the Cuban revolution broke 
out, he became prominent in the movement, 
acting principally as an organizer and man- 
ager of expeditions from this country; but in 
an evil hour he was led to visit the camp of 
the insurgents, and was taken prisoner near 
Nuevitas. He was treated with great cruelty 
by his captors, sent at once to prison, and his 
trial by court-martial took place the same day. 
He was executed at eight o’clock the next 
morning, and compelled at three a.m. to march 
two and a half miles to the place of execution. 
GREAT BRITAIN, or Tue Untrep Kine- 
pom or Great Brrrarn anv Irenanp.—<Area, 
120,879 English square miles, or 62,443,127 
statute acres. Estimated population in 1870, 
80,838,210. Government, a constitutional mon- 
archy, in which the greater measure of actual 
power resides in the ministry, who represent 
the views of the majority of the House of 
Commons for the time being. Queen, Victoria 
I., who suecéeded to the throne June 20, 1837, 
and was crowned June 28, 1838. Heir-appar- 
ent to the throne, her eldest son, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. The Cabinet formed 
December 9, 1868, under the premiership of 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, was partially 
changed in July, 1870, in consequence of the 
death of the Earl of Clarendon. (See Crar- 
ENDON, in this volume.) Earl Granville, who 
had been Secretary of State for the Coloni 
was transferred to the Foreign Office; Ear 
Kimberley, who had been Lord Privy Seal, 
was made Secretary for the Colonies; Vis- 
count. Halifax, who had been Secretary of 
State for India in the last Palmerston Admin- 
istration, was made Lord Privy Seal; and Rt. 
Hion. W. E, Forster, Vice-President of the 
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Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
was admitted a member of the Cabinet. The 
other members of the Cabinet were the same 
as in 1869. (See Annvat OyoLorzpia for 
1869, art. Great Beira.) The number of 
members of the House of Commons had been 
reduced to 652 by the disfranchising of two 
English and two Irish boroughs. The Glad- 
stone Cabinet continued in power throughout 
the year, though with a slightly-waning ma- 
jority in the House of Commons in conse- 
quence of its stringent measures for carryin 
the Irish Peace-Preservation Bill, and the al- 
leged incompleteness and somewhat objection- 
able features of the Irish Land-Reform Bill. 
These bills, which were the most important 
measures of the session, were not passed with- 
out material amendments—some of them ef- 
fecting considerable changes in their character. 
They were finally enacted by a large majority 
in the House of Commons, and a small one in 
the House of Lords. An act for the promo- 
tion of elementary education in England was 
also passed, which, while defective in many 
of its provisions, as will be found on trial, was 
yet a long step in advance on that important 
subject. The measure is only tentative, and 
is based, though with considerable differences, 
on the district-school laws in New England 
and New York, Elementary education, es- 
oe. among the poorer classes in England, 

as been painfully neglected. By the new act 
the rate-bill system is maintained, but the lo- 
cal school-boards have the power to pay the 
whole or any part of the school-fees payable 
at any public elementary school by any child 
whose parents are in their opinion too poor to 
pay the same. Whether they will avail them- 
selves of this option remains to be seen. The 
aversion of the tax-payers to be assessed for 
the benefit of others in this way, which has 
always been an obstacle to the success of pub- 
lic elementary education in England, will, we 
fear, lead the local boards to be very slow in 
coming to the conclusion that parents are too 
oor to pay the school-fees. They will be 
ikely to incline to the other alternative, that 
the child can go without the instruction, The 
provision should have been made peremptory, 
not optional. 

The course of the administration in regard 
to the Continental war, and the proposition 
of Russia in regard to the abrogation of a 
portion of the treaty of 1856, occasioned 
some animadversion; but, though not marked 
by the boldness and decision which character- 
ized her Government in the times when she 
was the leading power in Europe, it is difficult 
to say that, under her present circumstances, 
she could have taken any other course without 
involving herself in a costly and protracted 
war. _ Discretion is, sometimes, the better part 
of valor. 

The relations of Great Britain to the United 
States were not materially changed during the 
year, The Alabama claims were held in abey- 
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ance, though early in 1871 a joint High Oom- 
mission was appointed to meet at Washington 
for the settlement of all questions at issue be- 
tween the two countries. The questions grow- 
ing out of troubles concerning the fisheries on 
the coast of the eastern provinces of the North 
American colonies, which had occasioned some 
unpleasant feeling, were to be submitted to 
this commission for adjudication. 

The railway system of the United Kingdom 
is still extending. Complete statistics from all 
the lines are not attainable of later date than 
January, 1868. At that time there were 14,- 
247 miles of railway open for traffic; the total 
capital paid up, including shares, loans, float- 
ing debt, ete., of these lines, was £502,262,887 
= $2,511,814,485, or more than the nearly four 
times greater extent of railways in the United 
States. The total number of passengers car- 
ried the year previous was 287,807,904, an 
average of 20,201 per mile. The total amount 
of traffic receipts was £39,479,999 = $197,240, - 
000, or an average of £2,771 = $13,855 per 
mile. The total working expenses were £19,- 
848,952 = $99,244,760, and the net receipts or 
profits were £19,631,047 = $98,155,235. The 
increase in the length of lines has averaged, 
for several years, about 545 miles, so that in 
January, 1871, there should have been, and 
probably were, about 15,882 miles of railway 
open for traffic. The cost and amount of busi- 
ness were probably not increased in the same 
proportion. The receipts of the chief lines do 
not compare with those of our leading rail- 
roads, although their cost was greater. For 
instance, the Northeastern Railway, which in 
its various branches has 1,275 miles of railway, 
and cost for construction, etc., £40,683,385 = 
$203,416,925, or about double the cost of the 
Pacific Railway, reported, as gross receipts in 
1870, £1,020,304 = $5,101,520. The London 
and Northwestern, with 1,504 miles open to 
traffic, and constructed at a cost of £58,- 
485,490 = $292,427,450, had in 1870 £1,583,- 
661=$7,918,305, or less than half the gross re- 
ceipts of the New York Oentral. The Great 
Western, with 1,386 miles of railway, costing 
£49,970,341 = $249,851,705, had but £618,314 
= $3,091,570 of gross receipts. We might mul- 
tiply examples, but these are sufficient. Our 
average rates of fare are not, we think, higher 
than theirs, perhaps not quite as high, but they 
must do much less business than our great 
lines; yet it would seem to be a more profit- 
able business, for the stock of both the North- 
eastern and London and Northwestern is con- 
siderably above par—the former being held at 
144 and the latter at 128. The Great Western 
has smaller receipts, and probably does less 
business than many of the shorter English 
lines, and its stock is held at 71.5. With the 
enormous cost of many of these roads, most 
of them ranging between $150,000 and $600,- 
000 per mile, and three surpassing that sum, it 
would seem that they would be unable to earn 
enough to pay a dividend with their compara- 
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tively limited traffic, but nine of the leading 
roads, including nearly one-half the whole ex- 
tent of railways in the United Kingdom, did 
pay dividends in 1870. 

Sratistices iv 1870.—I. Fryancus. 1. Reve- 
nue.—The gross receipts of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom for the. year ending 
March 31, 1870, were £78,960,009 15s. 78d) = 
$394,800,049, and the net receipts for the same 
period £75,674,196 8s. 03d.= $378,370,982. Of 
the gross receipts, there were collected from 
imported goods, as customs (under which head 
were included, in the order of their revenue 
productiveness, tobacco and snuff, sugar unre- 
fined, tea, rum, brandy, wine, refined sugar, 
various spirits, coffee, currants, raisins, corn, 
molasses, chicory, Geneva cordials, cocoa, figs, 
etc.), £23,569,892 17s. 6d. = $117,849,464; ex- 
cise (which includes duties on home produc- 
tions and occupations, as, for instance, on dis- 
tilled spirits, malt, licenses, railways, hackney- 
carriages, sugar, chicory, etc.), £22,605,285 3s. 
64d. = $118,026,426 ; stamps (which includes 
much the same items as with us), £9)545,;751 
6s. 44d. = $47,728,757 ; tawes (including land 
and assessed taxes, the property and income 
tax, and comprising, under the head of assessed 
taxes, those on houses, servants, carriages, 
riding and other horses, and armorial bear- 
ings), £14,980,602 15s. 8%d. = $74,653,014 ; 
the post-office, £4,687,260 12s. 103d. = $23,- 
436,303 ; the telegraph service, £107,479 16s. 
9d. = $537,399 ; the crown lands, :»£447,723 
11s. 4d. = $2,288,618, and miscellaneous items 
amounting to £3,205,252 10s. 6d. = $16,026, - 
263. There was an excess of revenue over 
expenditure of £6,369,501 = $31,847,505. The 
revenue estimates for the year ending March 
81, 1871, were, in all, £71,450,000 = $357,- 
850,000, and were made up of the following 
items: customs, £21,650,000; excise, £21,- 
640,000; stamps, £8,700,000; income-tax, £7,- 
600,000 ; assessed taxes, £2,850,000; post- 
office, £4,900,000; telegraphs, £675,000; 
crown lands, £885,000; miscellaneous, £3,- 
050,000, The income tax was reduced to 4d. 
in the pound sterling, or 1% per cent.; the 
grain customs duty was repealed; the duties 
on beer and ale, except spruce-beer, slightly 
reduced; the licenses and duties‘on tea-deal- 
ers, post-horses, stage and hackney carriages, 
were repealed; the fire-insurance stamp re- 
pealed, and for assessed taxes on the follow- 
ing, and some other articles, licenses were 
substituted: hair-powder, armorial bearings, 
carriages, horses, seryants, and horse-dealers. 

2. Expenditure-—The total expenditure of 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the 
year ending March 81, 1870, was £69,064,- 
751 19s. 6d. = $345,823,760. Of this amount 
the interest and management of the public 
debt absorbed £27;077,529 8s, = $185,387,- 
649.50; the charges on the Consolidated Fund 
(including the civil list, annuities and pen- 
sions, salaries and allowances, diplomatic sala- 
ries and pensions, courts of justice, and mis- 
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cellaneous charges) amounted to £1,780,133 
Bs. Sd. = $8,650,666; the supply services. (in- 
eluding the army, the navy, the Abyssinian 
tion, miscellaneous civil services, salaries, 
uations, etc., of customs and inland 
revenue, and of the post-office, telegraph ser- 
vice, and packet service) required £40,221,058 
16s. 1d. = $201,105,294; and there was an ex- 


‘penditure of £200,000 = $1,000,000 on fortifi- 


‘cations, The estimated expenditure for the 
yearending March 81, 1871, was £67,113,000 
== $335,565,000, and included for the interest 
‘and management of the national debt, £26,- 


650,000 = $133,250,000; for the Consolidated 


Fund charges, £1,820,000 = $9,100,000, and 
the supply service, £38,643,000 = $193,215, - 
000. The surplus thus created, the Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to consume by a 
reduction of sugar-duties, and a further de- 
crease of the income-tax. The national debt 
on the 31st of March, 1870, amounted to £747,- 
551,048, to which is to be added the capital of 
the terminable annuities, a constantly-varying 
amount, which was computed to be, at that 
date, £53,130,380, making the total of national 
debt and liabilities, £800,681,428 = $4,003,- 
407,140. 

If. Army anv Navy.—1. Army.—The total 
army force (i. e., regulars) for the year 1870- 
*71L was 115,037 men. It was composed of the 
following officers, regiments, depots, and train- 
ing-establishments: Officers on the general 
and departmental staff, 1,239; total regiments 
of different arms of the service: 5,087 officers; 
11,197 non-commissioned officers, ete., and 
90,593 rank and file; depots of Indian regi- 
ments, 227 officers, 454 non-commissioned. of- 
ficers, and 5,518 rank and file; recruiting and 
teaching-establishments, 23 officers, 85 non- 
commissioned officers, and 62:rank and file; 
training-schools and factories, 59 officers, 831 
non-commissioned officers, and 17 rank and 
file, making an aggregate of 6,585 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, ete., 12,267; rank 
and file, 96,185, or a total force, officers and 
men, of 115,037. Provision was made by Par- 
liament, August 2, 1870, for raising an addi- 
tional number of land forces, not exceeding 
20,000, during the continuance of the war in 
Europe. What proportion of this force was 
actually raised is unknown. 

To this regular army intended for home 
service, must be added—1. The British Army 
in India, consisting of 2,941 officers, 4,784 non- 
commissioned officers, and 62,963 men of all 
arms. 2. The disembodied militia, the num- 
ber of whom is stated at 128,971, and a grant 
of £720,034 = $3,600,170 was voted in 1870- 
*71 for pay for twenty-seven days’ training 
during the year. 8. The yeomanry cavalry, 
15,435 in number, to whom was voted £1,- 
874 = $409,370. 4. The volunteer force, com- 
prising 201,196 enrolled men, of whom 170,094 
were efficient, and 31,102 non-efficient. The 
vote to them was £412,399 = $2,061,995. 5. 
The army reserve, including enrolled pension- 
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ers, number not stated, but of no great effi- 
ciency. The money voted tosthem was £68,- 
020 = $340,100. The present Premier has in- 
troduced a bill into Parliament for preventing 
the sale of army commissions, capitalizing the 
value of his commission to a retiring ofticer, 
and thus preventing what has been the greatest 
source of demoralization and inefficiency in 
the army. The officers of the British Army 
have hitherto been almost exclusively the sons 
of the nobility or of the wealthy class, and no 
commission could be obtained in the army 
from lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel except 
by purchase—the money going in part to the 
officer who relinquished his commission, and 
a small part to the regiment. An established 
price had been put on each grade; that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel was worth $52,500, and the 
peschaaey might be far inferior in military 

nowledge or ability even to some privates in 
his command; if he could pay for the commis- 
sion, he received it. The terrible demoraliza- 
tion of the French Army in the war of 1870, 
owing to the inefficiency and wo1thlessness of 
its officers, opened the eyes of thoughtful men 
in the British Parliament to the necessity of a 
thorough reform in their own army. 

2. ‘Naoy.—The British Navy has always been 
the pride and boast of the British Govern- 
ment. The government and control of it is 
vested in the Five Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Financial Secretary, and its management 
under these, who change with each adminis- 
tration, is confided to a permanent secretary 
and seven heads of departments, the account- 
ant-general, the controller of victualling, the 
superintendent of stores, the superintendent 
of contracts, the medical-director-general, the 
director of engineering and architectural 
works, and the director of transports. The 
appropriation for the navy for the year ending 
March 81, 1871, was £9,250,530= $46,252,- 
650, a decrease of $3,700,000 from the previous 
year. The number of seamen and marines 
provided for the naval service for the year 
1870-71 was as follows: Forthe fleet-—seamen, 
84,430; boys, 7,000; aggregate, 41,430. Ma- 
rines afloat, 8,000; ashore, 6,000 = 14,000. 
Total, 55,430. For the coast-guard, 4,300; 
for Indian service, 1,270. Grand total, 61,000. 

The British Navy consisted in February, 
1870, of 408 vessels of all descriptions, of 
which 375 were steamers, with 15 more steam- 
ers building, and 18 sailing-vessels. Of these 
52 were iron-clads, 27 of them wholly of iron, 
15 of wood plated with iron, nine iron armored 
vessels building, and one armored sailing-ves- 
sel of the floating-battery class. There were 
47 ships-of-the-line, all but two screw-steamers, 
and two of these building; 29 screw-frigates ; 
and 8 paddle-frigates; 24 corvettes, 84 sloops, 
both o screw-steamers, 50 gun-vessels, 58 
gunboats, all screw or double-screw, and the 
remainder iron mortar-ships, storeships, tend- 
ers, tugs, transports, etc., etc. 

At the end of August, 1870, there were in 
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commission 174 steamships, 25 coast-guard 
tenders, and 389,sailing-vessels, having a total 
horse-power of 57,205, carrying 1,984 guns, 
and with a total tonnage of 314,449 tons; 
there were also in reserve and building 318 
steamships, having in all 64,286 horse-power, 
carrying 3,610 guns, and with a total tonnage 
of 818,845 tons. The iron-clad fleet, which is 
reckoned the most important division of the 
navy, consisted in September, 1870, of 54 ves- 
sels, of which, however, seven would not be 
completed under one, two, or three years. 
Forty-seven of these had cost somewhat more 
than sixty-five million dollars, aside from their 
armament. They are of various designs, and 
many of them armored so heavily that there 
is little probability of their being riddled by 
any opposing vessel. A number of them have 
also a ram-bow, which is a formidable addition 
to their power of offensive warfare. None of 
them have ever yet been tested in a naval 
battle, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
they would acquit themselves admirably there. 
Some of the best of them have, however, proved 
deficient in sea-worthiness. The Captain, a 
twin ship to the Monarch, and regarded by 
its designer, Captain Cowper Coles (see Coxzs, 
in this volume), as his chef-d’wuvre, foundered 
in the Bay of Biscay, in a moderate gale, trom 
being top-heavy, and over 500 souls, including 
Captain Coles himself, went down inher. The 
problem seems as yet not fairly solved of 
building an armored ship completely protected, 
of high speed and perfect seaworthiness. 

Ill. Commerorat Statistics. 1. Jmports.— 
The imports into the United Kingdom in the 
year ending December 31, 1869, were £295,- 
460,214 = $1,477,301,070, of which £225,043,- 
720 = $1,125,218,600 were from foreign coun- 
tries, including £42,573,383 = $212,866,915 
from the United States, and £70,416,494 = 
$352,082,470 from the British colonies and 
other possessions abroad. The imports from 
the United States, though only about one- 
seventh of her entire imports, and less than 
one-fifth of those from foreign countries, were 
yet very much larger than those from any 
other country. From France, which was next 
in rank, her imports were £33,527,377=$168,- 
636,885. 

2. Exports.—The total exports of the United 
Kingdom in the year ending December 31, 
1869, were £237,015,052 = $1,185,075,260, of 
which amount £51,891,747 was to British 
colonies and possessions, and £185,123,305 = 
$925,616,525 was to foreign countries. Of this 
last sum £26,787,731 = $138,938,655 was ex- 
ported to the United States. 

The heaviest item of importation in 1869 was 
as usual raw cotton, of which from all countries 
there was received 1,220,809,856 pounds, of the 
value of £56,834, 709=$284,173,545. The heavi- 
est export was cotton manufactures, which were 
sent out to the amount of £67,159,064 = $335,- 
795,320. The next largest item of import was 
wheat and other cereals, which were brought 


in to the amount of £37,347,858 = $186,736,- 
790, and the second item of export was woollen 
goods, of which £22,625,190 = $113,125,950 
were sent out. The other leading articles of 
import were wool (258,461,689 pounds), tea, 
and raw sugar; and the other leading arti- 
- of export, iron, silver manufactures, and 
coal. 

8. Shipping.—The total number of. vessels 
belonging in the United Kingdom in 1869 was 
21,881, of which 1,725 were steamers; the 
total tonnage was 5,577,303, of which 880,018 
was of steam-vessels, and the number of men 
employed was 195,490, of whom 43,804 were 
employed on steam-vessels. The total tonnage 
of entrances and clearances at ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1869 was 84,910,281 tons, 
of which 23,789,167 were British, and 11,121,- 
114 tons foreign vessels, 

4, Metals.—Of pig-iron there was produced 
in the United Kingdom 5,445,757 tons, of 
the value of £13,614,897 = $68,171,985; of 
copper, 8,291 tons, valued at £644,065 = $3,- 
220,825; of lead, 73,259 tons, valued at £1,- 
897,415 = $6,987,075; of tin, 9,760 tons, valued 
at £1,201,456 = $6,007,280; of coal, 107,427,- 
557 tons were raised, of the declared value of 
£26,856,882 = $14,284,410. 

IV. Epvoationat Statistics. Primary edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom is advancin 
slowly but steadily. In 1869, the number o 
schools inspected in England and Wales was 
8,592; the number of children who could be 
accommodated in these schools was 1,838,416, 
and the number in average attendance, 1,153,- 
572, an increase over the previous year of 541 
schools, accommodation for 112,000 pupils, 
and an average attendance of 98,500, In Seot- 
land, the same year (1869), the number of 
schools inspected was 1,745, there was school 
accommodation for 287,928 children, and the 
actual average attendance was 179,214. In Ire- 
land the number of primary schools was 6,707, 
of children on the rolls, 991,335, and of aver- 
age daily attendance, 358,560; showing that 
primary education is better cared for in Ire- 
land than in England and Wales. The total 
for the United Kingdom are, schools, 17,044; 
school accommodation for 3,069,779 children; 
an average daily attendance of 1,691,346 chil- 
dren, or an actual attendance on primary 
schools of about five per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The ratio is much too small as yet. It 
is to be hoped that the new law will make an 
improvement in this respect. The Government 
grants for the year 1870 were for 
cation in Great Britain £914,721 = $4,573,605 ; 
and for the same purpose in Ireland £381,172 
= $1,905,860, a grand total of $6,479,465. The 
schools of Great Britain receive from school- 
rates, subscriptions, endowments, etc., a little 
more than twice as much as from the Govern- 
ment, so that the actual expenditure in Great 
Britain is very nearly $15,000,000. In Ire- 
land, the sums received from other sources 
than the Government grant are $2,250,000 in all. 
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GREECE, a kingdom in Southeastern “age ice 
Present ruler; George I., “King of the Hel- 
lenes,” born December 24, 1845; the third son 
of the King of Denmark. Minister of the 
United States, at Athens, O. K. Tuckerman, 
accredited June 22, 18638, Area of Greece, 
ne the Ionian Islands, 19,353 square 
es; population, according to the census of 
1856, 1,348,522. The population of the prin- 
-eities, in 1865, was: Athens, 41,298; 
Oorfu, 25,000; Zante, 20,000; Syra, 18,511; 
Patras, 18,342. The revenue, according to 
the budget for 1870, amounted to $6,070,000 ; 
expenditure, $5,982,000, Public debt, $41,631,- 
610.. The army, newly organized, in 1867, 
consists of 14,300 troops of the line, and 17,000 
troops. The fleet, in 1866, comprised 
1 frigate of 50 guns; 2 corvettes, together of 
48 guns; 1 side-wheel steamer of 6 guns; and 
6 screw-steamers, together of 10 guns. Be- 
sides, there were 2 iron-clads and 26 smaller 
vessels and gunboats. The value of the im- 
ports, in 1865, was estimated at $16,116,050; 
exports, $9,225,000. The number of vessels 
entering Greek ports, in 1865, comprised 13,- 
697 sea-faring vessels, together of 1,614,216 
tons, and 79,596 vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, together of 2,052,568 tons. Olear- 
ances, for trans-marine voyages, 12,291 vessels, 
together of 1,484,836 tons; for the coast, 82,- 
775-vessels, together, of 2,078,118 tons. The 
merchant fleet, in 1866, consisted of 5,156 
vessels, together of 297,424 tons; among which 
were 3,495 vessels for the coasting trade, to- 
gether of 28,394 tons. 
|The only railroad in operation in 1870 was 
the road from Athens to the Pireus, a dis- 
tance of five miles. 
'  A-great excitement was created throughout 
the civilized world by the report of the capture 
and subsequent murder of English and other 
tourists by Greek brigands, On the 11th of 
April, a party of tourists left Athens in two 
carriages, under the escort of four mounted 
gendarmes, with the intention of visiting the 
plains of Marathon. The company consisted 
of Lord ‘and Lady Muneaster; Mr. Frederick 
Vynor; Mr. Herbert, one of the secretaries to 
the British legation; Count de Boy], secretary 
to the Italian legation; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, with their young child, five years of 
age. They were accompanied by a Suliote 
named Alexandros, the most experienced and 
intelligent dragoman in Greece. On travers- 
ing the plain they found a small detachment 
of six infantry soldiers, and afterward a larger 
one of twenty-five, apparently patrolling the 
road. After exploring the scene of one of the 
most interesting events in history, they started 
to.return to Athens. The detachment of 
twenty-five men appears to have endeavored 
to keep CHOOUADD with them, but was unable 
to do so, and they again passed the smaller 
party of six men, who succeeded in keeping 
tolerably close in their rear, At half-past four 
P.M., entering a thickly-wooded part of the 
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road near the bridge of Pikerneas, two mounted 
gendarmes riding one on either side of the 
carriages, and two in front, a volley was sud- 
denly fired into them, killing one of the gen- 
darmes and mortally wounding another. The 
road was immediately filled with brigands, 
who forced the occupants out of the carriages, 
using much violence, striking, though not 
severely, Lady Muncaster, and tearing off her 
watch and lockets, and menacing with knives 
the lives of all. They harried their captives 
up the side of Mount Pentelicus, but had 
scarcely got fifty yards from the road when 
the six infantry soldiers came up and at once 
commenced firing into the brigands, who re- 
turned the fire, The soldiers, finding them- 
selves overmatched (the brigands being up- 
ward of twenty in number), happily discon- 
tinued the engagement, which would have 
been probably fatal to the captives, who were 
collected in a body in their midst. The brig- 
ands then hurried their prisoners up the slopes 
of Pentelicus, and after two hours’ walking 
they put the ladies on the horses of the dis- 
mounted gendarmes, and, with one servant, 
let them go to Athens, The rest of the 
company were compelled to follow the brig- 
ands until nightfall. On the following day, 
they halted under some bushes, when it was 
agreed to ask that one of their number be 
allowed to go to Athens to arrange for pay- 
ment of the ransom of £25,000 demanded 
by the brigands, and for an amnesty. They 
arranged that Lord Muncaster should be the 
person to go in and make the arrangements 
necessary for his own and companions’ re- 
lease, a promise being exacted by the brig- 
ands that, failing in his mission, he was to 
return, and that the lives of the others de- 
_—— on his success. They promised to let 

rd Muncaster go that night, but did not do 
so, as they could get no guide, and none of the 
brigands dared to be seen with one of their 
captives. On Tuesday, throughout the night, 
they walked over. boggy plains, and up and 
down hills, wet through from heavy rain, in 
which they lay down for three hours, till six 
in the morning, when they started again and 
then stopped for the day in a ravine, where a 
shepherd was found and a small cart obtained, 
in which Lord Muncaster proceeded to Athens. 
He, of course, made immediate arrangements 
for sending food and clothing to his unfortu- 
nate friends, and for obtaining the money, 
which was promptly and generously placed at 
his Rewonek by a merchant in Athens. The 
only difficulty lay in the transport of so large 
a sum in gold. The Greek Government, in- 
stead of devising means for the transmission 
of the ransom and the consequent release of 
the prisoners, ordered troops to operate against 
the robbers, who, being closely pressed in their 
stronghold, cruelly murdered all the prisoners. 
Upon this, strong representations were made 
by the foreign powers to the Greek Govern- 
ment, which led to the resignation of General 
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Soutzos, Minister of War. The bodies of the 
prisoners were recovered and brought to 
Athens for interment; the King, the diplo- 
niatic corps, and an immense number of peo- 
ple, joined in the funeral’ procession. Lord 
Clarendon exchanged dispatches with Mr. 
Erskine, the British minister at Athens, and 
demanded a thorough investigation of the 
massacre. Five hundred Greek troops were 
sent in pursuit of the lawless band, and seven, 
who were captured, were decapitated and 
their heads publicly exposed in Athens. The 
Government were also in communication with 
the Turkish Government to intercept them 
should they cross into Turkish territory. In 
June the last surviving member of the band 
was captured. The inquiry into the causes of 
the murder was continued under the super- 
intendence of the ambassadors of England and 
Italy. Several members of the Greek Cabinet 
were anxious to fix a limit to the investiga- 
tion; but the King considered that the dignity 
and interests of Greece demanded the inquiry 
to be carried out without limit or impediment. 

On his return from Corfu, on July 18th, the 
King appointed a new Cabinet, composed as 
follows: Deligiorgi, Minister of the Interior 
and of Foreign Affairs; Christiadi, Minister of 
Finance; Gidraccaki, Minister of War; Brosio, 
Minister of Marine; and Bonplo,.Minister of 
Justice.’ Another ministerial crisis took place 
in December, when the following new appoint- 
ments were made: Coumondoros, President of 
the Council; Cotostavios, Minister of Justice; 
Bozzaris, Minister of War; Sotiropoulos, Minis- 
ter of Finance; Christopoulos, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Amargyros, Minister of Marine, 

In September the English Government de- 
manded an indemnity of £10,000 for the 
widow of Mr. Lloyd, one of the massacred 
English tourists. The Greek Government ac- 
ceded to the indemnity in principle, but stated 
that the Treasury was empty. 

A destructive earthquake occurred in the 
Greek Archipelago in June. The town of 
Santorin was nearly destroyed, and several 
small islets were submerged; the King con- 
tributed fifteen thousand francs from his pri- 
vate purse for the relief of the sufferers. 

A submarine telegraph cable was immersed 
between Athens and Syra, and thrown open 
to the public in September. 

GRIER, Rosrrr Coorrr, LL. D., an emi- 
nent American jurist, born in Cumberland 
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County, Pa., March 5, 1794; died in Philadel- 
phia, September 25, 1870. He was educated 
by his father, the Rey. Isaac Grier, until, at 
the age of seventeen, he entered the junior 
class of Dickinson College. He graduated in 
1812, and, after teaching a year in the college, 
went to Northumberland, Pa., whither his 
father had removed in 1806, to take charge of 
an academy there. On the death of his father, in 
1815, young Grier, then only twenty-one years 
of age, succeeded him as principal of the acad- 
emy, and in the intervals of his professional 
duties studied law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1817, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession in Bloomsburg, Pa. In 1818 he re- 
moved to Danville, where he pursued his pro- 
fession with energy and success, supporting 
his mother and ten brothers and sisters, whom 
he liberally educated. During the twenty years 
that followed he ‘attained great eminence at the 
bar, and when, in 1838, he was appointed pre- 
siding Judge of ‘the District Court of Alle- 
ghany, the apointment was recognized by the 
legal profession as one eminently fit to be 
made, 
that President Polk, in 1846, appointed him to 
the Supreme Court bench, in place of Justice 


Henry Baldwin, deceased. For twenty-three 


years Judge Grier filled this important posi- 
tion with great learning and ability. His 
opinions both in the Circuit Court and im the 
Supreme Court were always marked by sound 
judgment, profound legal knowledge, and thor- 
ough integrity and conscientiousness. His opin- 
ion, in 1851, of the points in the case of Oast- 
ner Hanway, charged with resisting the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave law, a case in which 
H. H. Kline, of Philadelphia, was concerned, 
was characterized by the firmness, integrity, 
and high sense of justice, which were his well- 
known attributes as a judge. The prisoner was 
declared “not guilty,” and was discharged. 
Judge Grier was originally a Federalist, but, 


though not a strenuous partisan, had acted with 


the Democratic party until the civil war, when 
he gave to the Government a firm and unques- 


tioning support in its great struggle for ‘exist- 


ence. In 1869, having suffered for some time 
from infirm health, he resigned his seat on the 
bench, and the late Edwin M. Stanton was ap- 
pointed his successor, but never took his seat. 
In private life Judge Grier was highly esteemed 
for his integrity, patriotism, and purity of char- 
acter. me 
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HAMBURG, a free city of the North-Ger- 
man Confederation. President of the Senate 
and first burgomaster for 1870, Dr. N. F. 
Haller. Area, 156-square miles; population 
in 1867, 805,196. The revenue for 1870 is 
estimated at 5,462,464 thalers, and the ex- 
penditures at 5,575,062 thalers, showing a de- 


‘ficit of 112,598 thalers, which is to be covered 
by part of the balances on hand from pre- 
vious years. The public debt on Decem- 
ber 81, 1868, amounted to 80,619,023 thalers, 
exclusive of a railroad loan contracted in 
1868. The imports by land and sea, in 1869, 
were as shown in the following table: 


His ability as a judge was so manifest 
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(COUNTRIES. Thalers, COUNTRIES, Thaters, 
To accace a sac ties sy eaediey 86,940,000 Unlted States,.....2. cececeereseeree 17,510,000 
“ Brita DARD RRA ie 11,970,000 Brazil... . rst fag teteesneess 9,320,000 
Netherlands... cise. csee seve vee est Coast of America, ,....+....+- 120, 
UE a coclkc dA dese cancattardes 4,200,000 Ve@MORUSIS.:.nnineadcetave’ dpeshieahie 4,070,000 
rman Bemerraeepeascasersss \isces Heyes Wasal/ecdl tens Demamabaaee I beedi Saeaoe 
BITE BVUTOPG...ccaeveess se eeeeee " a. an an omingo Jes obb coeeeae i! 
eyadis we senlahts «iametomantas 1,560,000 Mexico and Honduras........-«.++++ 630,000 
DGbnbasesewchecsssnspcccesoese 1,360, Other American Countries.......... 970,000 
ther Countries of Southern Europe. 970,000 
Levant ....... jhe Bevidb sé dvedeave beet is $10,000 Totals sis cds delesisews <fvatiewas 45,810,000 
: AMER. onan dnnns tiimhaabuneabnedt: bodk 8,790,000 
_ * otal European ports......... 171,700,000 Pe EH So a OY 870,000 
| By way of Altona.........2.... 26,680,000 Australia sissies iievadeseed Meds eycdse 390,000 
SaaS RR a 198,880.000 198,380,000 
me Total: maritime imports... .<..cscs++ssucoeceecsvesuceseeecenseebaswevenr 249,240,000 
POLS DY StU BDO TAVOE cag nc senscucee gph occ dsnsttheaseriodssataeyte ase std 178,620,000 
Grand total of imports,.........0.00.ssseeecseeecenpees 427,860,000 


‘As no declaration of the value of exports 
from Hamburg is demanded at the Hamburg 
custom-house, itis impossible to obtain reliable 
information concerning the export trade. The 
moyement of transmarine shipping, in 1869, 
was as follows: Entered, 5,192 vessels, of 
1,069,208 lasts, among which, 4,515 vessels 
with cargo, and 677 vessels in ballast ; cleared, 
5,201 vessels, of 1,063,964 lasts, of which, 3,351 
with cargo, and 1,850 in ballast (1 last equal 
to 4,000 pounds), The merchant nayy con- 

i at the end of the year 1869, of 473 sea- 
faring vessels, together of 127,421 lasts, among 


_ which, 86 screw-steamers, together of 19,698 


lasts. 
‘The number of emigrants from the port. of 
Hamburg amounted, in 1869, to 47,294, hailing 


North Germany..... 81,911 | Austria, .......s06e0. 852 
South Germany...... 5,419 | Other Countries....... 9,112 

HARPER, Joserm Wester, a distinguished 
publisher, the third in age of the well-known 
firm of Harper & Brothers, born in Newtown, 
L. L, December 25, 1801; died in Brooklyn, 
L. L, February 14, 1870. Like his elder broth- 
ers, James and John, be served an apprentice- 
ship to the printing business, and on coming 
of age, in 1822, joined his brothers as a jour- 
neyman and very soon became foreman and 
poven rege of the composing-room. In1825 

e and his younger brother, Fletcher, were ad- 
mitted as members of the firm, and the old 
title of “J. &J, Harper” was changed to Har- 

er & Brothers, . He had acquired a thorough 

nowledge of his profession, and veteran print- 
ers, who served under him, say that he was 
the best foreman they ever knew. As the 
business of the young firm increased, each 
brother became the head of a department, in 
which intellectual labor took the place of me- 
chanical service. To Wesley Harper, in this 
division of work, fell the department of lit- 
erary correspondence. With the vast busi- 
ness of the house, the duties of this depart- 
ment were arduous, and often required the 
utmost delicacy, courtesy, and patience, for 
authors are almost proverbially irritable, and 
sometimes unreasonable. It can be said with 
truth of Wesley Harper that, in all the forty 


years and more in which he conducted this 
correspondence, he never forgot to be cour- 
teous or thoughtful of the feelings of others, 
and, so far as is known, he had not an enemy 
among the thousands with whom he corre- 
sponded. More than this, in these years he 
had formed thousands of acquaintances, and to 
each his manner was so kind, considerate, ten- 
der, and so evidently full of interest in their 
circumstances and position, that no one of 
them ever left him without feeling that he had, 
in Mr. Wesley Harper, a warm personal friend. 
He had: become, by the diligent use of his lei- 
sure, and his intercourse with many of the most 
eminent scholars of our own and other coun- 
tries, a well-read, cultivated, and thoughtful 
man; but he was always modest in the pre- 
sentation of his own views, and, although he 
had well-formed and decided opinions on most 
subjects of general interest, he never forced 
them on others, but rather sought to learn 
their sentiments. Of late years he had been 
in feeble health, and his eldest son had assisted 
him in his duties, and latterly had almost en- 
tirely taken the burden from his shoulders. 
The sudden death of his elder brother James, 
in March, 1869, affected him very seriously, 
and probably hastened his own dissolution. He 
was occasionally at his office after this sad 
event, but he missed the dead brother greatly, 
and his interest in the business seemed to have 
lessened. Ina few months there came another 
attack of the old disease, which had so long 
threatened his life, and for weeks and months 
he was nigh the gates of the grave. During 
all this time he was not only perfectly con- 
scious, but cheerful and composed. He was 
desirous, through this protracted struggle with 
death, of seeing those with whom he had been 
acquainted in his active life, and with each of 
them who visited him he conversed calmly 
and cheerfully. His death, at last, was so quiet 
and peaceful that none knew the exact mo- 
ment of his departure. He died as he had 
lived, in charity and peace with all men. 
HAYTI, a republic in the West Indies, 
forming part of the Island of San Domingo. 
Area, 10,205 square miles; population, in 
1868, 572,000, After the capture and execu- 
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tion of the former President, Salnave, a pro- 
visional government was formed in December, 
1869, with General Nissage Saget as President 
pro tem. On March 19, 1870, Saget was defi- 
nitely elected President of the republic for the 
term of four years from May 15, 1870. The 
ministry was composed as follows: Senator 
Laporte, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Fi- 
nances; B. Lallemand, Minister of Justice, of 
Public Worship, and Instruction; General P. 
Lorquet, Minister of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture; General Monplaisir Pierre, Minister of 
War and Marine. The United States Govern- 
ment was represented by E. D. Bassett, min- 
ister resident at Port-au-Prince. During the 
revolution of the Cacos against Salnave, the 
northern part of the republic had a provisional 
government, with Saget at its head, while the 
southern districts had a separate provisional 
government, of which Domingue was Presi- 
dent. Both governments prohibited the cir- 
culation of Salnave’s paper-currency, and each 
of them emitted paper-money ofits own. At 
the beginning of 1870 the new provisional 
government, under Saget, again emitted 100,- 
000,000 gourdes of paper money, with the in- 
tention of redeeming the Salnave currency. 
Very little of the latter was offered for sale, 
however, owing to the extremely low offers 
made for it. In 1869, the value of one silver 
dollar (piastre forte) had risen to 4,000 gourdes, 
or paper dollars. After the capture of Port- 
au-Prince, on December 20, 1869, it fell to 
400, and afterward to 70 gourdes, from which 
it again recovered, in June, 1870, to 400 gourdes 
paper-money. The currency emitted by Sal- 
nave is now entirely worthless. The emission 
of the ‘‘Cacos”’ paper-money, up to December 
31, 1869, was as follows: 


PAG, GREED es do0 chs aid oe Sea atakim seep ne ates 215,000,000 
BO AUS CRG OR Sot Ak cet acale ce east ts eet 80,000,000 
Paper-money brought into circulation by the 

rovisional government, in 1870.......... 100,000,000 
Oldlawful notes (Soulouque and Geffrard).... 100,000,000 


Lo CUE ee i eee ie, ae eee a 445,000,000 


Besides, there are now in circulation at least 
80,000,000 of counterfeit money, the spurious 
nature of which it is almost impossible to de- 
tect. This would make a total of paper-money 
in circulation of 525,000,000 gourdes, which, 
at 400 gourdes for one piastre forte, would be 
equal to 1,312,500 piastres. The public debt, 
including indemnity fund and loan of April 1, 
1870, amounts to: 


Piastres fortes, 
The public debt, including indemnity fund and 


foan of April LIB ie eases ES, 12,980,852 
Payments due at fixed datesS.........0.s.02 eee 4,899,770 
Loan payable In 1ER3 ys os occ npacdestncdce sinceioe 4,712,790 
Disbursements to be made this year........... 1,799,852 


NN Ee ats sro Bovina bs 24,393,264 
There are no ofticial or otherwise reliable 


reports of the commerce of the republic during * 


1869 and 1870. 

After the flight of President Salnave from 
the palace at Port-au-Prince, on December 
19, 1869, he went to Turgean and Peytonville, 


HAYTI. 


where he was joined by a strong detachment 
of pickets. On the 20th, he set out with all 
his force for Limon, but, in view of the pre- 
cautions taken by the government, he at once 
beat a retreat and retired to Fond Verrettes. 
On the 27th, a strong force, under General 
Zamor, was sent to pursue Salnave. . On per- 
ceiving the enemy’s approach, the ex-President 
did his utmost to unite his men, but in vain, 
and consequently he started for Barahona. 
But General Benjamin had cut off all retreat, 
and on the 8th of January Salnaye and his 
troops tried to force a passage in the neighbor 
hood of Anses-d-Pitre. A bloody encounter 
took place at Cuaba between Salnave’s follow- 
ers and General Cabral’s forces, in which the 
former lost one hundred killed and numerous 
wounded, The losses of General Cabral’s men 
are reported as three dead and twenty-two 
wounded, The result was the capture of Sal- 
nave and all his followers on January 10, 
1870. The prisoners were conducted to Salina, 
whence General Cabral informed the goyern- 
ment of the important event. Here Salnaye 
and Alfred Delva, St. Lucien Emmanuel, 
Ulysse Jean Marie, J. Baptiste Errie, and P. 
Paul St. Jean, were conducted to Fond Ravette 
and delivered into the hands of the authori- 
ties. On January 15th, the prisoners were 
brought into Port-au-Prince, after the execu- 


tion of nine members of Salnave’s ministry © 


on the road leading to that city. They had 
been shot, one by one, in the presence of the 
captured President. A vast crowd lined the 
streets through which the prisoners passed, 
which increased to fully 8,000 people. when 
opposite the United States consulate. Consul 


‘Bassett had previously taken into his house 


the wife and children of the unfortunate Presi- 
dent, and also a number of others, who were 
afraid of remaining in their own houses. The 
trial of the ex-President took place on the 
same day; sentence of death was passed, and 
he was shot about six o’clock in the afternoon, 

The government of President Saget made 


every effort to do away with the strong parti-- 


san feeling which had so long distracted the 
people. All political prisoners were liberated, 
and on January 30th the President issued a 
proclamation that the rebellion was virtually 
at an end, and that a general amnesty was ac- 
corded to all political offenders at home and 
ebroad. ’ 

The National Assembly met at Port-au- 
Prince in March, and on the 19th of that 
month confirmed Nissage Saget. as President 
for the term of four years, to expire on. May 
15, 1874. | | 

The government, acting in accordance with 
the principles proclaimed by the revolution, 
issued a decree providing for the adjustment of 
all debts of the late administration, which had 
been legally contracted for the usual govern- 
ment expenses. Fifteen days were allowed to 
present claims from the creditors recite 
Port-au-Prince, and thirty days to those in other 
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places. The government also sold four vessels-of- 
war, to diminish the expenses of the republic. 
6 first session of the Legislature under the 
new authorities closed on September 21st. Pre- 
vious to the adjournment, a message from Presi- 
dent Saget was received. It contained a com- 
‘shensiye review of the situation of affairs in 
the country, and alluded to the fact that, al- 
though the revolutionary government, on its 
on to power, had found things in a most 
deplorable state, order had been completely re- 
‘stored. The finances of Hayti, said Saget, were 
ruined; but it was hoped that, by honest and 
economical administration, the country would 
soon retrieve its position. 
Nearly all the trade of Hayti being carried 
on with France and North Germany, the Eu- 
' ropean war had a disastrous effect upon busi- 
take. There was, on the other hand, a decided 
increase of importation from the United States. 
The total imports from Boston, New York, 
and other American ports, in 1869, did not 
exceed $800,000; while, in 1870, the imports 
of the ten months ending October 31st were 
estimated at $1,760,000. The arrivals from 
ports of the United States, during one month, 
numbered 40 vessels. 
HERTZEN, Atexanvder, an eminent Rus- 
_ sian exile, revolutionist, and author, born in 
Moseow, in 1816; died in Paris, January 21, 
1870. -He was educated at the University of 
Moscow, and was one of its most brilliant and 
fted students, but in 1834, while yet an un- 
ergraduate, he was arrested with some of his 
fellow-students on the charge of entertaining 
sentiments hostile to the Russian Government, 
and after a year’s imprisonment condemned to 
exile, and sent, first to Perm, on the Siberian 
frontier, and subsequently to Viatka and Nov- 
orod. Notwithstanding his alleged offences, 
he was authorized to enter into the civil ser- 
vice, and occupied different administrative and 
judicial positions up to the time when he was 
perm to return to Moscow. After his re- 
turn to his native city (about 1842), he spent 
some years exclusively in literary pursuits, 
and then obtained permission to make a tour 
through Europe. From that time he lived in 
France and England; during the revolution of 
February, 1848, he was in the former country, 
in intimate communication with the leaders. 
After a visit of some length in the south of 
Europe, he returned to England, and in 1851 
established at London a revolutianary printing 
establishment, from which he sent forth up to 
the day of his death a constant stream of doc- 
uments, periodicals, newspapers, and books, 
intended tp promote a revolution in Russia. 
The first important work which issued from 
his press was, “On the Devolopment of Rev- 
olutionary Ideas in Russia,” a discussion of 
Panslavism in 1851; next, ‘ Property “00 3 
tized,” an essay on the condition of the serfs, 
1853; “Memoirs of the Empress Catharine, 
written by herself, with an Introduction,” 
1859. “The Russian World and the Revolu- 
Vou. x.—25 a 
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tion,” 8 vols., 1860-62; “New Phase of Rus- 
sian Literature,” 1864; “Prison and Exile,” 
personal souvenirs; also in 1864; ‘ Comicio 
Rosto,” a narrative of his relations with Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, and Kossuth, 1865; ete. In 
1857 he commenced a weekly journal in the 
Russian language, in London, with the title of 
Kolokol (The Olock), which was devoted to the 
dissemination of revolutionary and Panslavic 
opinions. In 1868 he caused a French edition 
of it also to appear at Geneva, weekly. But ° 
though nearly twenty years of his life was 
devoted exclusively to his self-consecrated 
revolutionary work, M. Hertzen was capable 
of taking a high rank in other and pleasanter 
fields 6f literary labor. As an essayist, a trav- 
eller, a novelist, and a philosopher, he had a 
very considerable reputation, and might easily 
have had more. His “ Dilletantism in Sei- 
ence,” published in 1842, under the nom de 
plume *Iskander,” attracted much attention 
on its first publication in a St. Petersburg re- 
view, and still more after its republication as a 
volume. It was followed by a series of very 
brilliant philosophical essays, entitled ‘‘ Letters 
upon the Study of Nature,” which were very 
popular. In 1847 he published two novels 
which were widely read: ‘“ Who isto Blame?” 
and “ Doctor Krupof.” In 1848 appeared his 
“Memoirs of Travel,” and in 1850 two new ' 
volumes of science, travel, and philosophy, 
combined: “The Other Side,” and “ Letters 
from France and Italy.” Both were widely 
circulated in Germany, having been translated 
into German the year of their publication. 
But from that time forward the sturdy revolu- 
tionist gave himself up exclusively to political 
and revolutionary literature, and the benefits 
which his brilliant pen might have conferred 
on mankind were lost. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,* a grand-duchy of 
Germany. The province of Upper-Hesse forms 
part of the North-German Oonfederatiom 
Grand-duke, Ludwig III., born June 9, 1806; 
succeeded his father, June 16, 1848. Area, 
2,970 square miles; population, according to. 
the census of 1867, 823,138. 

In the session of the Chamber of Deputies} 
of December 19th, the treaty for the annexation 
of the grand-duchy to the North-German 
Confederation was ratified by a vote of forty 
against three. The extraordinary credit de- 
manded by the Minister of War was unani- 
mously voted. 

HINMAN, Joezr, LL. D., a Connecticut jurist, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State, born in Fairfield County, Conn., in 1802'; 
died in Cheshire, Oonn., February 21, 1870. 
He received a good academical education and 
was admitted to the New-Haven County bar 
about 1827. He was for some years a practis- 
ing attorney in Waterbury, Conn., but, though 


* For an account of the population of the large cities, 
8ee RICAN AL P#DIA for 1868, Anacconnt 
of ecclesiastical statistics and finances is given in the Cr- 
CLoPpzprA for 1869. 
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regarded as a.sound and industrious lawyer, 
who would conduct a case judiciously and 
carefully, he had attained no special eminence 
as an attorney when he was elected one of the 
Superior Court judges in 1842. When he ac- 
cepted that position, he forsook all other ambi- 
tions and purposes in life, and determined to 
become, if not a brilliant or learned, a sound, 
safe, and honest judge, From his appointment 
to his death he rose in the estimation of the 
profession and the public. His opinions have 
been regarded as models of clearness and com- 
mon-sense. He had been since 1850 one of the 
associate justices of the Supreme Court, and on 
the death of Chief-Justice Storrs, in 1861, he 
became Chief Justice. For this position he 
was admirably fitted. With his remarkable 
soundness of practical judgment, his superior 
knowledge of legal principles, his long expe- 
rience on the bench, and his sterling integrity, 
he commanded the high respect and confi- 
dence of the legal profession and of the public. 
A rare equability of temper kept his mind free 
from those perturbations that sometimes affect 
the judgment. His judicial opinions, as record- 
ed in the ‘Connecticut Reports” (and which 
extend through twenty volumes), though writ- 
ten in an unpretending style, are remarkably 
vigorous, sensible, and convincing. He was a 
man of much kindness of heart, and was espe- 
cially considerate of the embarrassments of 

the younger practitioners before him. 
HITCHCOOK, Ersan Aten, major-gen- 
eral U. 8. Volunteers, an American army offi- 
cer and author, born in Vergennes, Vt., May 
18, 1798; died in Hancock, Ga., August 5, 
1870. He was, on his mother’s side, a grand- 
son of Ethan Allen. His father was a circuit 
judge during the Administration of President 
Washington. In 1817 he graduated at West 
Point, and, after the usual routine of recruiting 
and garrison service, was assigned to duty in 
the Military ‘Academy at West Point, as as- 
sistant instructor in infantry tactics, from 
February, 1824, to April, 1827. After two 
years more of recruiting service he was re- 
called to West Point, and was commandant of 
‘cadets and instructor in infantry tactics from 
1829 to 1833. From this time to 1843 he was 
engaged on the frontier and in the Florida 
War, and had been promoted to the rank of 
major and lieutenant-colonel. He was next 
ordered to the Texan frontier, and took part 
in most of the battles of the Mexican War, be- 
ing a part of the time inspector-general on 
- General Scott’s staff. He received two bre- 
vets, colonel and brigadier-general, for his 
gallant conduct, and in 1851 was promoted to 
be colonel of the Second Infantry, and put in 
command of the Pacific Military Division, 
where he served from 1851 to 1854. In Octo- 
ber, 1855, he resigned his commission in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, to confirm the leave of ab- 
sence given him by General Scott. From 
1855 to 1862 he resided at St. Louis, and was 
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engaged chiefly in literary pursuits. Soon 
after the commencement of the war, General 
Hitchcock was commissioned as major-gen- 
ral of volunteers. He was most of the time 
on duty at Washington, and was a warm per- 
sonal friend, and, to some extent, a military 
adviser of President Lincoln. He acted as 
commissioner for the exchange of prisoners 
during some years of the civil war. General 
Hitchcock also shared the confidence of the 
late Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, and was 
esteemed by his associates for his intellectual 
ability and purity of character. General Hitch- 
cock early became an admirer of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and seemed to have imbibed 
something of his mystical spirit. In 1855 he 
printed for private circulation a pamphlet in- 
tended to demonstrate that alchemy had a 
higher and more mystical purpose than the 
making of gold. In 1837 he published “ Re- 
marks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists; ” 
in 1858, ‘“‘Swedenborg a Hermetic Philoso- 
pher; ”in 1860, ‘Christ the Spirit,” in which he 
attempted to show that the Gospels were sym- 
bolical books, written by members of a secret 
society of the Jews; in 1863, ‘‘Red Book of 
Appin, and other Fairy Tales; ” in 1865, *Re- 
marks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare,” ete. ; 
“Spenser’s Colin Clout Explained,” etc.; in 
1866, ‘‘ Notes on the Vita Nuova of Dante,” to 
explain its spiritual character and purpose. 

HUGEL, Kart ALexanprr Ansetm, Baron 
von, an Austrian traveller and naturalist, born 
at Ratisbon, April 25, 1796; died at Brussels, 
October 2, 1870. He was the son of a high 
officer of the Austrian Government, and in his 
boyhood travelled with his father over a con- 
siderable portion of Germany and Italy. In 
1811 he went to the University of Heidelberg 
to study law. At the time of the general arm- 
ing of Germany against Napoleon I., he entered 
the Austrian Army at eighteen years of uge, 
and won a captain’s commission, and entered 
Paris with the allied armies, He was attached 
to the diplomatic mission sent to Norway, to 
force the king of that country to abdicate. A 
year or two later military service called him 
into the interior of France, where he remained 
till 1820 as commandant of Arles and Taras- 
con. He next made, with General Frimont, 
the campaign against Naples. In 1824 he re- 
turned. to Austria to devote himself wholly to 
the study of the natural sciences, in which he 
had already made considerable proficiency. 
After ten years of study, Baron von Hiigel re- 
solved to undertake an extensive tour of 
scientific exploration. He engaged as com- 
panions of his travel a physician, g surgeon, a 
painter, and a naturalist, and embarked with 
them at Toulon, May 2, 1831. His tour oceu- 
pied more than six years. He visited a large 
part of Africa, Asia, and Australia, and, after 
surmounting extreme difficulties and perils, 
returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope to 
Europe in 1837, bringing with him magnificent 
collections in natural science, which the Aus- 
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trian Government subsequently purchased, and 
a great number of important documents, 
which have served as the basis of valuable 
scientific reports and treatises, In 1850 he 
sent to Florence as Austrian minister, and 

ed there till the expulsion of the Grand- 


was the founder and first president of the 
Austrian Horticultural Society, and a member 


Hiss in 1859, when he returned to Vienna. 


of the Academy of Sciences of Vienna. His 


mblished works, which are very valuable, all 

to natural science and his explorations. 
The following are the most important: “ Bo- 
tanic Archives of the Society of Horticulture 
of the Austrian Empire,” 1837; ‘‘Oashmere 
and the Empire of the Sikhs,” 4 vols., 1840-42 ; 
“The Basin of Cabul,” 2 vols., 1851-52; two 
addresses before the Association of German 
Naturalists, on his exploring tour, 1838 and 
1843, Other works on botany and zoology have 
been prepared from his collections brought 
home in 1837. 

HUNGARY, a country of Europe, formerly 
an independent kingdom, now united with 
Austria under one sovereign, but separated 
from it in point of administration.* The sepa- 
rate budget of the Hungarian crown-lands, con- 


’ sisting of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Transyl- 


yania, and the Military Frontier, also designat- 
ed as the trans-leithan provinces, shows a total 
revenue, for 1869, of 148,708,600 florins, against 
an expenditure of 158,201,795 florins, leaving a 
deficit of 9,493,195 florins. ‘On January 1, 1870, 
the length of railroads in operation in the frans- 
leithan provinces amounted to 1,815 miles; in 
course of construction, 1,047 miles. The length 
of telegraph-lines, in 1869, was 6,284 miles; 


length of wire, 13,678 miles. 


In December, 1860, the Hungarian Diet ap- 
proved the budget for the year ending May 31, 
1870, and passed a law for thé abolition of cor- 
poral punishment. The Lower House, after a 
minute scrutiny of the budget for public instruc- 
tion, came to the conclusion that the interests 


‘of the country would be best served by con- 


ferring full authority upon the ministry to in- 
troduce such reforms in the system of element- 
ary schools as they might deem necessary. 
The budget was then approved almost unani- 
mously. . Minister Edtvés presented a law on 
liberty of conscience, and the unrestricted exer- 


cise of every form of religion. 


_A law, fixing the increase of the annual 
share of Hungary in the common budget of the 
empire, in consequence of the incorporation 
of the Military Frontier with the Hungarian 
‘crown-lands, was passed by 219 yeas against 12 
nays. 

if proposition, made in the Lower House of 
Deputies, for the prolongation of the tobacco 
monopoly, met with violent opposition, but was 


finally adopted upon the promise of the Minister 


‘of Finance that measures would be taken for 
its abolition in 1871. 


* Por statistics of the population and common finances 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, see article AUSTRIA. 


‘ryphal books. 
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After the outbreak of the German-French 
War, Count Andrassy, president of the minis- 
terial council, stated, in behalf of the govern- 
ment, that it could only oceupy a position of 
impartial benevolence toward each na arr 
but that, should any other power abandon its 
neutral attitude, Hungary might change her 
ah A supplementary credit of- five million 

orins was voted by the Diet, and authorization 
given to the government for the calling out of 
the army contingent for 1871 if necessary. 

During the year 1870 the nationality question 
was again agitated throughout the trans-leithan 
provinces, and did not fail to create serious em- 
barrassments for the ministry at Pesth. Count 
Andrassy had to make great efforts to allay the 
growing dissatisfaction of the Slavi. The dis- 
content of the latter and other non-Magyar 
nationalities was partly due to administrative 
measures on the part of the government, partly 
to their dream of a complete autonomy, and 
the formation of a Croatian, Servian, and Rou- 
manian state within the Austrian Empire. The 
influence of the people in the neighboring states 
of Séervia and Roumania upon their brethren of 
the same nationality in the Hungarian crown- 
lands was not undervalued by Count Andrassy, 
who was anxious to remain on good terms with 
the governments of those countries. When the 
question about the Servian fortresses was raised 
by Turkey, the interference of Austrian diplo- 
macy was solely due to the exertion of the Hun- 
garian prime-minister in behalf of Servia, the 
interests of which country he likewise served 
through his action on the question of the pro- 
jected Turkish railways through Servia. 

The Diet of Croatia, on May 14th, appointed 
a committee to examine and revise the treaty . 
of compromise with Hungary. The leaders of 
the Oroatian and South Slavic parties had a 
meeting at Sissek, when the formation of a con- 
federation of all the South Slavic countries was 
adopted in principle. The Sloventzi, however, 
declined to enter into the proposed plan, while 
the Croats opposed the union of Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, and Dalmatia, with the western prov- 
inces of Austria. . 

A new religious sect was established in Hun- 
gary some ten years ago, called the Nazarenes. 
They were at first but few in number, but 
during the last seven or eight years have made 
many converts, and attracted a good deal of 
attention on the part of the government. Their 
religious creed was for a long time wrapped up 


in mystery, until more recently the Hungarian 


press obtained full information concerning their 
tenets and principles of faith. The Nazarenes 
derive their creed exclusively from the New 
Testament, although they do not dispute the di- 


‘vine origin of the Old Testament, and acknowl- 


edge the historical and moral value of the apoc- 
They say that according to the 
le there are only two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. They do not baptize 
children, because a child cannot comprehend . 
the doctrine of faith. The adults must make a 
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solemn promise that they will be guided by 
the lessons of Christ, and must bring proof of 
their previous irreproachable life, When these 
conditions have been complied with, they are 
conducted to a secluded spot by the elders of 
the community, and immersed in water. Any 
male member of the congregation may perform 
the rite of. baptism. Ohildren receive their 
name immediately after birth, without await- 
ing baptism. With regard to the distribution 
of the Lord’s Supper, they observe the same 
ceremonies as the Calvinists of the reformed 
Church. The Nazarenes regard matrimony as 
a purely civil institution. Their funeral cere- 
monies are extremely simple, all ostentation 
being strictly forbidden. The dead are not 
lamented, for they say that he who enters upon 
a better life ought not to be wept for. They 
have no holidays properly speaking, and do not 
consider Sunday sacred, inasmuch as the New 
Testament does not contain any positive com- 
mand on that point. They have no ordained 
priests or clergy, but every man is authorized 
to explain the Holy Writ. 

HUTTON, Asravam B., an instructor of 
deaf-mutes, born at Albany, N. Y., December 
10, 1798; died at Stuyvesant’s Landing, on the 


Hudson, July 18, 1870. He was fond of study, ° 


and, having received a careful early academic 
training, he entered Union College in 1815, and 
graduated with honor in 1817. After spend- 
ing some weeks at home, he commenced the 
study of the law in the office of Messrs. Henry 
& McKoun in Albany, but subsequently relin- 
quished it, and in 1819 entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. After remaining there 
some time, his throat became so seriously af- 
fected that, by the advice of his physician, he 
gave up his design of entering the ministry. 
An assistant teacher was at this time wanted 
in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, then under the charge of Laurent 
Clere, and Mr. Hutton was selected for that 
position. He soon became deeply interested in 
the deaf and dumb, and resolved to devote his 
life to the amelioration of their condition. In 
December, 1829, he received from the directors 
of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb an offer of the situation of assistant teach- 
er, but declined; and two years later, upon the 
retirement of Mr. Weld from the principalship 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mr. Hutton 
was appointed his successor. After a full and 
careful examination of the two systems of in- 
struction, he became convinced of the superior- 
-ity of that of signs with its auxiliaries, dactylol- 
ogy, writing, etc,, over artificial articulation 
and lip-reading, and found no reason to sug- 
gest any alteration of the Sicard system, in- 
troduced into the institution by Mr. Clerc. 
For upward of forty years he discharged the 
arduous duties of principal with marked suc- 
cess and ability. About the beginning of 1869 
his health began to give way under the wear- 
ing care of so many years, but he continued 
to discharge the duties of his position with un- 
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wearied devotion, until his fast-failing strength 
induced him to spend a portion of his summer 
vacation with his sister in Stuyvesant, in the 
hope of recruiting somewhat, but survived his 
arrival there only a few days. Mr. Hutton 
had a cultivated taste for the fine arts gener- 
ally, and was skilful in several of the mechanic 
arts. . In natural philosophy and chemistry 
he was well versed, and the new discoveries 
in those sciences were always a matter of spe- 
cial interest to him. His patience was inex- 
haustible, and his love for his pupils as well as 
love for his work was the great secret of his 
remarkable success. 

HYDRAULIC PIPE. The history of hy- 
draulic mining in California has been one of bold 
engineering feats. In the conveyance of large 
quantities of water under great pressure—as 
in supplying cities where the houses and streets 
are at various elevations—cast-iron pipes have 
been almost invariably employed, the proper 
proportions of which have been so well ascer- 
tained that little or no risk is incurred in their 
use. Wrought-iron pipes have been discarded, 
one of the most serious objections against this 
material being its tendency to rust. But in 
California, where transportation and other 
items of expense are so costly, the use of cast- 
iron renders many enterprises unprofitable, 
and other material must be employed, espe- 
cially in gravel-mining, where water has to be 
conveyed for temporary purposes over great 
inequalities of ground, and in such quantities 
as to” prohibit the use of cast-iron. Hence we 
find, in many places, that sheet-iron pipes are 
employed, and succeed under pressures which 
startle engineers of acknowledged ability. 

The Spring Valley Water Company, in San 
Francisco, convey their city supply of water 
from their reservoirs over a distance of 17 miles 
in two lines of sheet-iron pipes, 30 inches in 
diameter. These pipes are made with the cir- 
cular seams single riveted and the longitudinal 
seams double riveted, and with thicknesses 
and pressures as follows: No. 14 iron, 60 feet; . 
No. 12, 100 feet; No. 11, 200 feet; and No. 9, 
250 feet. It was made in lengths of 24 feet 
and dipped in boiling asphaltum, in which it 
was allowed to remain until a complete union 
had taken place. This, done properly, is a per- 
fect protection against rust. This pipe has 
been in successful operation for many years. 
One line of 6,000 feet, after having been in use 
for ten years, was lifted and relaid in another 
place, being found in as good condition as 
when first put down. 

The success of this pipe led to the employ- 
ment of one of greater magnitude, to convey 
water to the Cherokee mines. <A ditch had 
been constructed from Concow Creek to Yan- 
kee Hill, and from this place the water had to 
be carried across the ravine of the West Branch 
to the opposite mountain, whence it was con- 
ducted in a canal to the mines of Cherokee Flat. 

The inlet to the pipe is 150 feet above the 
outlet, with a vertical height from the lowest 
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‘ade-line of nine hundred feet. The 
inches in diameter, and is alae 
© 
of iron used is No. 14 for 150 feet of 

, No. 12 for 275 feet, No. 10 for 850 
it, No. 7 for 425 feet, } for 600 feet, 4, for 
eet, and § for 900 feet. The water is ad- 
itted at the upper end from a cistern, with 
sand-box, etc., for settling any sand or gravel 
} Oa in from the ditch. The pipe has here 
an elbow dipping into the water to prevent 
the entrance of any air. Fifty feet from the 
inlet there is a stand-pipe to allow the es- 
cape of any air which may have got into the 
and to guard against an overhead of 

ater. At different places, especially where 
depressions occur, are placed air-valves, made 
with floats to allow the escape of air, which 
shut on the Nae of water. If the water 
is drawn off, these open on the inside, prevent- 
ing the collapsing of the pipe from atmospheric 
pressure. The pipe was laid in a trench (five 
feet deep), from one end to the other, and cov- 


yint to 
point to 
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ered with earth to preyent any undue expan- 
sion and contraction in hot and in cold weather. 
It does not extend quite to the bottom of the 
ravine, but is carried over on a truss-bridge at 
a height of about 70 feet. It was laid in lengths 
of 23 feet, which were riveted one to the other 
continuously, man-holes being placed every 
1,000 feet to allow the entrance of the work- 
men. The rivets used were: for No. 14 iron, 
+ wire; No. 12,3; No. 11, 4; No. 9, $; and 
No. 7, 4; driven cold. The first (}) was ma- 
chine-riveted cold, hand-riveted hot; 73 #; 
%; 4, driven hot. <A steam riveting-machine 
was employed for nearly all of the pipe, giving 
better results than the hand-labor. 

The Eee was made at the rate of 1,100 
feet perday. The Ay air and shearing were 
done by machinery expressly designed for this 
pipe, and worked as high as 30 tons of iron 
daily. The pipe was manufactured and laid in 
place, and the water run through, in four 
months. The capacity of the pipe is 1,900 
miners’ inches, or 50 cubic feet per second. 
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ILLINOIS. The most important event of 
the year in the State of Illinois has been the 
framing of a new constitution, and its ratifica- 
tion by the people. This work was undertaken 
and ¢arried through with the greatest deliber- 
ation and care, and the result has been highly 
satisfactory to the citizens of the State, and to 
_ those interested in constitutional government 
everywhere. The new organic law probably 
Pte one of the most complete and care- 

ally-prepared systems now in operation, and 
many of its features are entirely new; intro- 
duced after thoughtful consideration, and rati- 
fied after a thorough public canvassing of their 
merits, The movement for a revision of the 
constitution was begun in 1867, when the 
Legislature passed an act submitting to the 
people the question of holding a convention 
or this purpose. At the election of 1868 
there was a large majority in favor of the re- 
vision, and, in 1869, the Legislature took the 
necessary steps for the election of delegates 
and the holding of the convention. That body 
met on the 13th of December, and, after com- 
pleting its organization and distributing the 
work of making the first drafts of the various 
portions of the instrument among the appro- 
Busts committees, adjourned over the holi- 
ys. It reassembled on the 5th of January. 
and continued its sessions until the 18th o 
May, with the exception of a recess of four 
) bei from the 17th of March to the 15th of 

Beil The provisions reported by the differ- 
ent committees, on which there pfoyved to be 
the widest differences of opinion, and conse- 
sequently the most extended debates, were 
finally submitted to“a separate vote of the 
people. 


The constitution, as finally adopted by the 
convention, and submitted to the suffrages of 
the electors of the State, consists of fourteen 
articles. 

The first article simply defines the bounda- 
ries of the State. The second contains the 
Bill of Rights. This, besides the usual guaran- 
tees of civil and political liberty, has the fol- 
lowing sections: 


Srdrion 3. The free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious_ profession and worship, without. discrimina- 
tion, shall forever be Rete and no person 
shall be denied any civil or political right, privilege, 
or capacity, on account of his religious opinions; 
but the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall 
not be construed to dispense with oaths or affirma- 
tions, excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the peace or safety of the 
State. No person shall be required to attend or sw 
port any mini or place of worship inst his . 
consent, nor shall any preference be given by law to 


any religious denomination or mode of worship. 


gc, 4, Every person may freely speak, write, and 
publish on all subjects, om responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty; and, in all trials for libel, both 
civil and criminal, the truth, when published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufti- 
cient defence. 

Seo. 13. Private property shall not be taken or 
damaged for public use without just compensation. 
Such compensation, when not made by the State 
shall be ascertained by a fire , as shall be prescribed 
by Jaw, The fee of lan en for railroad tracks, 
without the consent of the owners thereof, shall re- 
main in such Owners, subject to*the use for which it 
is taken. sie 

Sxo. 19, Every person ought to find a certain rem- 
edy in the laws for all injuries and wrongs which. he 
may receive in. his, person, property, or reputation; 
he pues to obtain, by law, right and justice freely 
and without being obliged to purchase it, completely 
and without denial, promptly and without delay. 


Article three makes the usual distribution 
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of the power of government into legislative, 
executive, and judicial, and article four is 
devoted to the legislative department. — It 
provides that an election of members. shall 
take place on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday of November, 1870, and every two 
years thereafter, the Governor having power 
at any time to issue writs of election to fill 
vacancies. Persons who have been convicted 
of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crimes, 
and ‘any person who has been or may be a 
collector or holder of public moneys, who 
shall not have accounted for and paid over, 
according to law, all such moneys due from 
him,” are rendered ineligible. All members 
of the General Assembly before entering upon 
their official duties are required to take the 
following oath: 


“T do solemnly swear ae affirm) that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois, and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of Senator (or ReprcnenteHiys) 
according to the best of my ability; and that I have 
not, knowingly or intentionally, paid or contributed 
any thing, or made any promise in the nature of a 
bribe, to directly or indirectly influence any vote at 
the election at which I was chosen to fill the said 
office, and have not accepted, nor will I accept or 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, from any corporation, company, or 
pe for any vote or influence I may give or with- 

old on any bill, resolution, or appropriation, or for 
any other official act.”? This oath shall be adminis- 
tered by a Judge of the Supreme or Circuit Court in 
the hall of the House to which the member is elect- 
ed, and the Secretary of State shall record and file 
the oath subscribed by each member. Any member 
who shall refuse to take the oath herein prescribed 
shall forfeit his office, and every member who shall 
be convicted of having sworn falsely, or of violating 
his said oath, shall forfeit his office and be dis- 
qualified thereafter from holding any office of ,profit 
or trust in this State. 


There are to be 51 Senators elected for four 
years, and 153 Representatives chosen for two 
years, and an apportionment is to be made 
every ten years, by dividing the population of 
the State, as ascertained by the Federal census, 
by these two factors, in order to determine the 
senatorial and representative districts, each 
district containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of inhabitants, and being of 
contiguous and compact territory. At the 
time of each decennial apportionment. after 
1870, the number of Representatives is to be 
increased six for every 500,000 increase of 
population. _ The sessions of the Legislature 
are to begin on the first Monday in the January 
- after the biennial election of members. The 
usual powers and duties are granted to the Le- 
gislature, but those having reference to the 
appropriation or nse of public funds are very 
carefully guarded. The old constitution had 
been very lax in this regard, and great atten- 
tion was paid to remedying its defects. Ap- 
propriation of money in any private bill is 
prohibited, and no money can be used for any 
other purpose than that for which it is appro- 
priated by law. The following important pro- 
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visions are made restricting the power of the 
Legislature to incur indebtedness, and pro- 
hibiting fees and extra compensation to public 
officers: 


Srcrion 18. Each General Assembly shall provide 
for all the appropriations necessary for the ordinar 
and contingent expenses of the government until 
the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the 
adjournment of the next regular session, the aggre- 
gate amount of which shall not be increased without 
a vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each 
House, nor exceed the amount of revenue authorized 
by law to be raised in such time; and all appro- 
priations, general or special, requiring nee 0 be 
paid out of the State Treasury, from funds belong- 
ing to the State, shall end with such fiscal quarter: 
Provided, the State may, to meet casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, contract debts, never to exceed 
in the aggregate two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; and moneys thus borrowed shall be ap- 
plied to the purpose for which they were obtained, 
or to pay the debt thus created, and to no other 
purpose; and no other debt, except for the purpose 
of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or 
defending the State in war (for payment of which: 
the faith of the State shall be pledged), shall be 
contracted, unless the law authorizing the same shall, 
at a general election, have been submitted to the 
people, and have received a majority of the votes 
cast for members of the General Assembly at. such 
election. The General Assembly shall provide for 
the publication of said law, for three months, at 
least, before the vote of the people shall be taken 
upon the same; and provision shall be made at the 
time for the payment of the interest annually, as it 
shall accrue, by a tax levied for the purpose, or from 
other sources of revenue; which law, providing for 
the payment of such interest by such tax, shall be 
irrepealable until such debt be paid: And provided, 
Surther, that the law levying the tax shall be sub- 
mitted to the people with the law authorizing the 
debt to be contracted, ’ 

Sxro. 19. The General Assembly shall never grant 
or authorize extra compensation, fee, or allowance, 
to any public officer, agent, servant, or contrac- 
tor, after service has been rendered or a contract 
made, nor authorize the prymens of any claim, or part 
thereof, hereafter created against the State under any 
agreement or contract made without express authori- 
ty of law ; and all such unauthorized pes phere = or 
contracts shall be null and void: Provi 
eral Assembly may make appropriations for expendi- 
tures incurred in suppressing insurrection or repel- 
ling invasion. 

Sxo. 20. The State shall never pay, assume, or be- 
come responsible for the debts or liabilities of, or 
in any manner give, loan, or extend its credit to, or 
in aid of, any public or private corporation, associa- 
tion, or individual. 


Each member is allowed five dollars per day 


for his services, and ten cents for every mile 


of necessary travel, together with fifty dollars 
per session for postage, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses. 

One of the greatest abuses under the old 
constitution was that of special legislation, and 
it was determined to cut this down to the low- 
est possible point. The new instrument spe- 
cifically prohibits such legislation with respect 
to a large number of matters in which it had 
been common, and the additional provision is 
made that, “in all other cases where a general 
law can be made applicable, no special law 
shall be enacted.” Another attempt to reform 
an old abuse and promote economy was em- 
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bodied in a section requiring all work done for 
the State government, or material supplied to 
it, to be contracted for with the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, the Legislature fixing the 
maximum price. Among the miscellaneous 
rovisions of this article are the following: 
Szorion 27. The General Assembly shall have no 
power to authorize lotteries or gift enterprises, for 
ose, and shall pass laws to prohibit the sale 
of latter or gift enterprise tickets in the State. 
nc. 28. No law shall be passed which shall oper- 
ate to extend the term of any public officer after his 
election or appointment, 
29. It shall be the duty of the General As- 


Protein pass such laws as ig & be necessary for the 
; on of operative miners, by providing for ven- 
when the same ng Pe required, and the 
nstruction of escapement sharfs or such other ap- 
planes as may secure safety in all coal-mines, and 

provide for the enforcement of said laws by such 
penalties and punishments as may be deemed proper. 

Many important changes are also made in 
the article on the Executive Department. For- 
merly while the Legislature was at liberty to 
pass a law for any special or private purpose, 
and make appropriations at will, the Governor 
could exercise no check nor control over its 
action. The result had been that the capital 
was overrun with lobbyists during the sessions 
of the General Assembly, and they were en- 
abled to carry every thing before them. 

All the executive officers, except the Treas- 
urer, are hereafter to be elected for a term of 
four years. The official term of the Treasurer 
is to be two years. There was considerable 
debate in the convention on the subject of the 
length of time most expedient for the terms of 
office in the several departments of govern- 
ment, some contending that frequent appeals 
to the popular suffrages tend to fix responsi- 
bility and secure an honest administration, and 
others arguing that experienced officials must 
necessarily be more efficient, and should there- 
fore be retained in office. The terms finally 
settled upon were the result of a compromise 
between these different views. 

The Governor is required, at the beginning 
of each session of the Legislature and at the 
end of his official term, to give information of 
the condition of the State, and recommend 
such measures as he may deem expedient. He 
must also ‘account to the General Assembly, 
and accompany his message with a statement 
of all moneys received and paid out by him 
from any funds subject to his order, with 
vouchers, and, at the commencement of each 
regular session, present estimates of the amount 
of money required to be raised by taxation for 
Altea The powers ordinarily exer- 

by a chief executive officer are conferred 
upon him, including that of putting a “veto” 
upon all measures which do not meet with his 
= athe and returning them for further con- 
sideration, after which they can be passed only 
by a two-thirds vote. The other executive 
officers have the usual powers and duties at- 
tached to their several positions. All are to 
receive fixed salaries, to be established by Jaw, 
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and not to be increased or diminished during 
their official terms, and any fees, perquisites, 
and extra compensation, are prohibited. This 
last-named provision does away with what bad 
been a prolific source of corruption under the 
old constitution. At the close of this article 
a definition of an office is given in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Sxo. 24. An office is a public position, created by 
the constitution or law, continuing during the pleas- 
ure of the appointing power, or for a fixed time, 
with a successor elected or appointed. An employ- 
ment is an agency for a temporary purpose, which 
ceases when that purpose is accomplished, 


The sixth article vests the judicial powers 
of the State in a Supreme Court, Oireuit Courts, 
County Courts, and justices of the peace, with 
special provisions for Cook County (contain- 
ing the city of Chicago). The Supreme Court 
is to consist of seven judges, elected in sepa- 
rate districts for a term of nine years, and 
drawing a yearly salary of $4,000. This is an 
increase of four in the number of judges. The 
Supreme Court is the tribunal of last appeal in 
the State; but appellate courts may be created 
after the year 1874, to be held by the judges 
of the Circuit Courts. The State is to be di- 
vided into circuits, not to exceed in number 
one for every 100,000 inhabitants, and in each 
of these a judge is to be elected to serve a term 
of six years and receive a salary of $3,000 a 
year. The Circuit Courts have original jurisdic- 
tion of all causes in law and equity, and are to 
hold at least two terms every year in each 
county of the State. The County Courts have 
jurisdiction of matters of probate, settlement 
of estates, etc., and the judges are elected, 
one in each county, for a term of four years. 
The county of Cook forms a cireuit by itself, 
with four judges, and has besides a Superior 
Court and a Griminal Court. The judges in 
all these are elected for six years, and receive 
salaries to be fixed by law. All justices of 
the peace, police magistrates, and constables, 
are to be elected, except in the city of Chica- 
go, where, on the recommendation of a major- 
ity of the judges of the Cireuit, Superior, and 
County Courts, the justices of the peace may 
be appointed by the Governor. 

An attempt was made in the convention to 
provide in the judiciary article for a submis- 
sion to a vote of the people in 1873 the ques- 
tions whether the judges of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts should not thereafter be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and hold office dur- 
ing life or good behavior. The subject was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, but never 
reported on. Another innovation which was 
proposed, but not adopted, was one giving 
juries in all criminal cases the privilege “if in 
their minds the evidence warrants it, besides 
the verdict of ‘ guilty,’ or ‘not guilty,’ to also 
bring in a verdict of ‘not found ’—such ver- 
dict of ‘not found’ to leave the accused in the 
same situation as now under the law, when a 
justice of the peace discharges a prisoner on 
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the examining trial, or when the grand jury 
ignores the bill in such case.” 

Among the general provisions of the judi- 
ciary article as adopted is the following: 


Sxction 81. All jadees of Courts of Record, infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court, shall, on or before the 
first day of June, of each year, report in writing to 
the judges of the Supreme Court such defects and 
omissions in the laws as their experience may sug- 
gest ; and the judges of the Supreme Courts shall, on 
or before the first day of January, of each year, re- 
port in writing to the Governor such defects and 
omissions in the constitution and laws as they ma 
find to exist, together with appropriate forms of bills 
to cure such defects and omissions in the laws, And 
the judges of the several Circuit Courts shall report 
to the next General Assembly the number of days 
they have held court in the several counties com- 
prising their respective circuits the preceding two 
years. 


The seventh article relates to the right of 
suffrage, and the section conferring that privi- 
lege is in the following words: 


Srorron 1, ong 4 person having resided in this 
State one year, in the county ninety days, and in the 
election district thirty days next preceding any elec- 
tion therein, who was an elector in this State on the 
first day of April, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight-hundred and forty-eight, or obtained a cer- 
tificate of naturalization before any Court of Record 
in this State prior to the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy, or who shall be a male citizen of the United 
States above the age of twenty-one years, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election. 


There is no other restriction on the exercise 
of the right of voting except that the General 
Assembly is required to pass laws excluding 
therefrom “persons convicted of infamous 


crimes.’ Besides these provisions, three other’ 


propositions relating to the same subject were 
submitted in the convention. A minority of 
the committee to whom the article on suffrage 
was intrusted reported in favor of restricting 
the privilege to ‘“ white male inhabitants.” A 
second minority report recommended that the 
question of striking out the word * white” be 
separately submitted to a vote of the people. 

The question of woman suffrage also came 
up. During the early part of the sittings of 
the convention, a meeting of men and women 
in favor of female suffrage was held at Spring- 
field, at which resolutions were passed calling 
upon the delegates to incorporate into the new 
constitution provisions allowing women to 
vote on the same terms with men, or at least 
to submit the question of allowing them this 
privilege to a vote of the people. In response 
to this appeal the following resolutions were 
‘offered and referred to the Committee on Suf- 
frage : : 

Whereas, It is the pride and boast of the true 
American citizen that his country is a progressive 
one ; taking no step backward, but always reachin 
forward to a more perfect freedom and equality ; and, 

Whereas, In sympathy with the progressive ee 
a majority of the States of the Federal Union have 
just conferred citizenship and suffrage upon the 
black man ; and, 

eas, There are found in the several counties 
of this State associations known as ‘* Woman’s Suf- 


frage Associations,” with a general head, which is 
now in session at the capital of the State, which 
associations, general and local, have demanded of 


this body a provision guaranteeing to their members 


and all other females in the State the right of suf- 
frage; therefore be it , 

esolved,. That the Committee on the Right of Suf- 
frage be instructed to report to ‘this convention a 
proposition in accordance with this request and the 
request of the many petitions numerously signed 
which have from time to time been presented to. this 


ody. 

Kesolved, That the same committee report upon the 
propriety of submitting the suffrage proposition as 
an independent one, to be voted for or against by the 
women of the State, who if electors would be eligible 
under the election laws of the State, and that if a 
majority of all such women electors shall vote for 
said propositions then it shall become a part of the 
constitution, otherwise the propositions shall not be 
a part of the organic law of this State. 


After the ain of the committee, Mr. 
Buxton proposed the following additional sec- 
tion: 

The question of woman suffrage shall be submitted 
to a separate vote, at the time of the submission of 
the constitution, in such manner as may be provided 
in the schedule, and if, upon a canvass of the votes 
cast on the question, a majority thereof shall be 
found ‘‘ for woman suffrage,’”? then the word ‘* male” 
shall be stricken out of section one of the suffrage ar- 
ticle, otherwise not. 


This was adopted by a vote of forty to 
twenty-one, but soon after protests were re- 
ceived from various parts of the State declaring 
that the women did not desire this supposed 
concession in their behalf. A petition froxa 
Peoria, signed by over 1,300 women, was in 
the following words: 


To the Honorable the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Illinois: 

The undersigned, women of the county of ——, 
fearing that a small minority of our countrywomen 
by their boldness and misdirected zeal, may succee 
in carrying a measure which we believe to be preju- 
dicial to the highest interests of our sex, if not in 
direct opposition to both divine and natural laws, 
and understanding that petitions urging the omission 
of the word maxx from the constitution which you 
are engaged in preparing, have been presented to 
your honorable body, we feel it our duty to enter 
our solemn Peptewe and declare that we are unaltera- 
bly opposed to any action upon your part, which 
shall confer upon the women of the State of Illinois 
the right of suffrage. And we also declare that we 
are opposed to any action upon the part of Dongness 
looking to a like result through an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. All of which is respectfully 
submitted to your honorable body. 


At the meeting where this counter-move- 
ment was set on foot these resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we are unqualifiedly opposed to 
giving the elective franchise to women. ; 

Resolved, That, while we admit the necessity of ex- 
tensive reform, both in the political and social rela- 
tions of life, we deny that the bestowal of the Gis 
of suffrage on woman would in any way hasten that 
reform, 

Resolved, That woman’s sphere of duty is distinet 
from man’s, and is well defined; and that, as going 
to the polls forms no part of it, we will strenuously 
oppose this movement as an invasion of our right not 
to do man’s work. ; 

Resolved, Therefore, that we are the true advocates 
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of woman’s rights, and that those of our sex who are 


ee op Be ‘suifrage oer call themselves mane 
“ man’s ts since they are r 
a pelollcges that malrally elong 


duties, powers, and 
Gis ekronger sex. ; 
When the constitvtion was in the hands of 
the Committee on Revision, a motion was made, 
and carried by a vote of thirty-three to twenty- 
sight, that the committee be instructed “to 
e out the section heretofore adopted by 
this convention, submitting to a vote of the 
le the question of female suffrage.” 
Another proposition, which was considered 
with the suffrage report, and finally reported, 
was expressed as follows; 
‘Sxorron —. Every person of sound mind and law- 
a residence in any election precinct 
ct in this State, shall be entitled to vote upon 
any proposition submitted at any meeting or election 
to raise money by taxation aoe the property of 
such person liable to taxation, for any purpose what- 
ever; and no person shall vote upon any proposition 
submitted to raise money by taxation at any such 
meeting or election unless such person is the owner 
of property that would be subjected to a tax if the 
proposition so submitted should be carried at such 
meeting or election. 


Article eight directs the General Assembly 
to “provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all the children of the 
State may receive a common-school educa- 
tion.” An ineffectual attempt was made to 
obtain a declaration in favor of separate schools 
for white and colored children. Among the 
other propositions which failed to meet the 
approbation of a majority of the delegates was 
one prohibiting either the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools or the compulsion ofits 
use; one abolishing and forever prohibiting 
corporal punishment in the schools; and one 
compelling parents, having children of the 
school-age, to send them to the common 
‘schools, ‘provided sickness does not prevent 
or education is not elsewhere provided.” 

The following is among the sections adopted: 

Srorton 8. Neither the General Assembly nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 

vublic corporation, shall ever make any appropria- 
ion or pay from any public fund whatever, in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support 
or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific institution 
controlled by any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor s any grant or donation of land, 
money, or other personal property, ever be made by 
the State or any such public corporation, to any 
church or for any sectarian purpose, 


The old constitution was entirely silent on 
the subject of education, and the present school 
system was created by the Legislature in 1849 
without any express authority, much doubt 
being then and afterward entertained respect- 
ing its legality, although it was always heartily 
sustained by the people. 

Article nine covers the subject of revenue, 
and provides for the levy and collection of 
taxes. The Legislature is prohibited from re- 
leasing, discharging, or commuting the taxes 
of any county, town, or district, or the in- 
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habitants thereof or property therein, and 
county authorities are not allowed to assess 
taxes amounting in the aggregate to,more 
than seventy-five cents on one hundred dollars’ 
valuation. Oounties, cities, towns, school dis- 
tricts, and other municipal corporationss are 
forbidden to incur indebtedness amounting to 
more than five per cent. on value of taxable 
La therein. 

The tenth article relates to the constitution 
and government of the counties. Besides the 
seigilag county officers, each county is to have 
a board of three commissioners, who shall 
“hold sessions for the transaction of county 
business as shall be provided by law;” and 
Cook County is to have fifteen commissioners, 
ten of whom are to be elected in Chicago. The 
county boards have power to fix within certain 
limits the compensation of all county officers, 
“with the amount of their necéssary clerk- 
hire, stationery, fuel, and other expenses.” 
All fees and allowances in excess of the regular 
compensation of county officers are to be paid 
into the Treasury, and each officer is required 
to make a sworn statement of their amount. 

The eleventh article covers the important 
subject of corporations, one which was very 
inadequately provided for under the old con- 
stitution. It forbids the creation of corpora- 
tions by special law, and declares that all 
charters or grants of special or exclusive privi- 
leges, which shall not have been in operation 
ten days before the constitution shall go into 
effect, shall thereafter have no validity. The 
General Assembly is directed to provide that, 
in all elections of directors or managers, the 
stockholders shall have the right to vote for the 
number of shares owned by them. The cre- 
ation of a State bank is prohibited, and no law 
authorizing or creating corporations with 
banking powers can go into effect until it has 
been approved by a vote of the people. The 
suspension of specie payments by banking in- 
stitutions is prohibited. The subject of rail- 
road corporations received a large share of at- 
tention. Several resolutions were offered, and 
a good deal of discussion entered into touching 
the power and wealth of these organizations, 
and the danger of their encroaching upon the 
rights of the people, and invading with their 
influence all departments of the State govern- 
ment. One speaker declared that the people 
“must soon provide a remedy against the en- 
croachment of this modern despotism upon 
public and private rights, or the time will 
come, and that speedily, when the railways of 
the State’ and of the country will go down in 
bloody strife before the rights and powers of 
the people.” The result of an extended con- 
sideration of the subject was the adoption of 
the following sections : 

Sxorton 9. Every railroad corporation organized or 
doing business in this State, under the laws or an- 
thority thereof, shall have and maintain a public 
office or place in this State for the transaction of its 
business, where transfers of its stock shall be made, 
and in which shall be kept, for public inspection, 
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books, in which shall be recorded the amount of eapi- 
tal stock subscribed, and by whom; the names of the 
owners of its stock, and the amounts owned by them 
respectively ; the amount of stock paid in, and by 
wltom ; the transfers of said stock; the amounts of 
its liabilities, and the names and place of residence 
of itsrofficers. The directors of every railroad corpo- 
ration shall annually make a report, under oath, to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, or some officer to be des- 
ignated by law, of all their acts and doings, which 
report shall include such matters relating to railroads 
as may be preceuaes by law. And the General As- 
sembly shall pass laws enforcing by suitable penal- 
ties the provisions of this section. 

Sxzo. 10. The rolling-stock, and all other movable 
property belonging to any railroad company or cor- 
poration in this State, shall be considered ‘personal 
property, and shall be liable to execution and sale 
in the same manner as the personal property of indi- 
viduals, and the General Assembly shall pass no law 
exempting any such property from execution and sale, 

Sxo. 11, No railroad corporation shall consolidate 
its stock, property, or franchises with any other rail- 
road corporation owning a parallel or ie een line; 
and in no case shall any consolidation take place ex- 
cept upon emai notice given, of at least sixty days, to 
all stockholders, in such manner as may be provided 
by law. A majority of the directors of any railroad 
corporation now incorporated, or hereafter to be in- 
ued Bstng by the laws of this State, shall be citizens 
and residents of this State. 

Sxo. 12. Railways heretofore constructed or that 
may hereafter be constructed in this State are here- 
by declared public highways, and shall be free to all 
persons for the transportation of their persons and 
property thereon, under such regulations as may be 
42 spr ey by law. And the General Assembly shall 
rom time to time pass laws establishing reasonable 
maximum rates of charges for the transportation of 
passengers and freight on the different railroads in 
this State. 

Sxo. 13. No railroad corporation shall issue any 
stock or bonds, except for money, labor, or propert 
actually received and applied to the ee or whic 
such corporation was created ; and all stock dividends, 
and other-fictitious increase of the capital stock or in- 
debtedness of any such corporation, shall be void. 
The capital stock of no railroad corporation shall be 
increased for any purpose, except upon giving sixty 
days’ public notice, in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by: law. 

Sxo. 14, The exercise of the power and the right 
of eminent domain shall never be so construed or 
abridged as to prevent the taking, by the General 
Assembly, of the property and franchises of incor- 
porated companies already organized, and subjecting 
them to the public necessity the same as of individuals. 
The right of trial by jury shall be held inviolate in 
all trials of claims for compensation, when, in the ex- 
ercise of the said right of eminent domain, any in- 
Lod etapa company shall be interested either for or 
against the exercise of said right. ; 

Szo. 15. The General Assembly shall pass laws to 
correct abuses and prevent unjust discrimination and 
extortion in the rates of freight and passenger tariffs 
on the different railroads in this State, and enforce 
such laws by adequate penalties to the extent, if ne- 

‘cessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their property 
and franchises. ‘ * 

Article twelve authorizes the organization 
and equipment of a militia composed of ‘all 
able-bodied male persons resident in the State, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five,” 
except such as are exempted by law. Those 
having conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms cannot be compelled to do militia duty 
“in time of peace,” provided they “pay an 
equivalent’ for their exemption. 
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The thirteenth article has reference to 
warehouses, and declares that all elevators or 
store-houses, where grain or other property is 
stored for a compensation, shall be public 
warehouses. The duty of the owners or mana- 
gers is fixed by the following sections: 


Sxction 2. The owner, lessee, or manager, of each 
and every fala warehouse situated in any town or 
city of not less than one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, shall make weekly statements under oath, be- 
fore some officer to be designated by law, and keep 
the same posted in some conspicuous place in the 
office of such warehouse, and s also file a copy 
for public examination in such place as shall be des- 
igasted by law, which statement shal! correctly set 
orth the amount and grade of each and every kind 
of grain in such warehouse, together with such other 

roperty as may ‘be stored therein, and what ware- 

ouse receipts have been issued, and are, at the time 
of making such statement, outstandin therefor ; 
and shall, on the copy posted in the. ware ouse, note 
daily such changes as may be made in the quanti 
and grade of grain in such warehouse; and the dif- 
ferent grades of Sere shipped in separate lots shall 
not be mixed with inferior or superior grades without 
the consent of the owner or consignee thereof. 

Sxc, 3, The owners of property stored in any ware- 
house, or holder of a receipt for the same, shall always 
be at liberty to examine such property stored, and all 
the books and records of the warehouse in regard to 
such property. 

All railroad companies are made responsible 
to the owner for the delivery of property 
shipped, at its destination, and required to 
give receipts for the amount, and, in all cases 
to make, or allow to be made, connections 
with their track, so that the “ consignee, pub- 
lic warehouse, and any coal-bank or coal-yard 
may be reached by the cars of said railroad.” 
It is made the duty of the General Assembly 
to pass laws to prevent the issue of fraudulent 
receipts, and to give full effect to this article 
of the constitution, ‘which shall be liberally 
construed, so as to protect producers and 


shippers.” The occasion for careful provisions. 


relating to warehouses is set forth in the fol- 
lowing resolution, by which the subject was 
first introduced to the attention of the con- 
vention: 


Resolved, That the facility with which our markets 
are manipulated, and perverted, by reason of fictiti- 
ous and spurious receipts issued by storehouse men 
all over our State, calls for pe and radical re- 
form, and, unless something be done to prohibit this 
growing evil, the dignity that has heretofore charaec- 
terized that department of trade (the commerce of 
our country) will have sunk to the humiliating level 
of the professional gambler. It is now a very com- 
mon transaction for warehousmen to issue receipts 
representing grain in store, when, in fact, such re- 
ceipts have no intrinsic value. Frauds of such magni- 
tude cannot safely be tolerated in the light of our 
civilization, 

Without admitting too much, therefore, let a clause 
be inserted in our constitution making it obligatory 
on the General Assembly to abate the nuisance by 
appropriate legislation. . 


The fourteenth and last article of the con- 
stitution relates to its future amendment. The 
Legislature may, by a two-thirds vote, submit 
to a popular ballot the question of holding a 
convention for the revision of that instrument, 
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or may itself propose amendments to be voted 
on at a regular election, but it cannot “ pro- 
‘amendments to more than one article at 

s same session, nor to the same article oftener 
than once in four years.” 

Besides the + pat contained in the sev- 
eral articles of the constitution, a number of 
others were proposed and discussed, and some 
of these were finally submitted to a separate 
vote of the people. The most important was 
one providing for a representation of the po- 
litical minorit in the lower branch of the 

slature. The si involved in this 
‘Be has been extensively discussed, but 


never before put in operation in this country. 


It was regarded by the convention and the 
ess of the State in the light of an important 
gees The section, if adopted, was to 
the-place of the seventh and eighth sec- 
tions of the legislative article, and is in the 
following words: 

The House of Representatives shall consist of 
three times the number of the members of the Sen- 
ate, and the term of office shall be two years. Three 
representatives shall be elected in each senatorial 
district at the general election in the year a. p, 1872 
and every two years thereafter. In all elections of 
representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may 
cast as many votes for one candidate as there are 
representatives to be elected, or may distribute the 
same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, 
as he shall see fit, and the candidate highest in votes 
shall be declared ‘elected. 


The subject of town and county subscrip- 
tions to railroads was also debated at consider- 
able length, and the following provision finally 
adopted, subject to the approval of the people 
by a separate vote: 

No county, town, township, or other municipality 
shall ever become subscriber to the capital stock o 
any railroad or private corporation, or make donation 
to, or loan its credit in aid of such corporation: Pro- 
vided, however, that the adoption of this article shall 
not be construed as affecting the right of any muni- 
cipality to make such subscriptions where the same 
haye been authorized, tinder existing laws, by a vote 
of the people of such municipalities prior to such 
adoption. 

Two other matters which occupied a good 
deal of attention, and were also submitted to 
separate votes, related to the Illinois Central 
Railroad and the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
When the former of these great works was 
first projected, in 1851, the State Legislature 
had not only granted to it a right of way 
through the entire length of the State, but had 
donated alternate sections’ of land on each side 
of the track, to aid in its construction. In 
return for this valuable grant the company 
was required to pay into the State Treasury 
seyen per cent. of its revenue. An attempt 
was made in the convention to obtain a release 
of the company from this obligation. The 
section separately submitted, relating to this 
subject, was as follows: 

No contract, obligation, or liability whatever, of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company to pay any 
money into the State Treasury, nor any lien of the 
State upon or right to tax property of said company, 
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visions of the charter of 


in noeseene with the es atsthe shacter of 
said com approv ebruary 10, 8 
pace, altered, omitted or 


released, suspen modifi 

in, any sepex.dieialshed ppb pe legisla- 
tive or other authority ; and all aye derived from 
said company, after the payment of the State debt, 
shall be cptespeiene’ and set apart for the payment 
of the ordinary expenses of the State government, 
and for no other purposes whatever, 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was built 
by the State, and has always been under its 
control, and the question of allowing its sale 
or lease gave rise to the most protracted de- 
bate of the entire session of the convention. 
This work cost over $6,000,000, and it was 
claimed had never been a profitable invest- 
ment. On the one side, it was urged that its 
management by private owners would be more 
efficient and more for the interests of the peo- 
ple than it had ever been in the hands of State 
officials. On the other hand, it was argued 
that the canal might be made a valuable source 
of revenue to the State, and, if it had been 
‘badly managed heretofore, there should be a 
reform of the system rather than an abandon- 
ment of the property. The proposition finally 
ose ngs to the people was expressed as fol- 
ows: 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold 
or leased until the specific proposition for the sale or 
lease thereof shall first have been submitted to a vote 
of the people of the State, at a general election, and 
have been approved by a majority of all the votes 
polled at such election, 

The General Assembly shall never loan the credit 
of the State, or make appropriations from the Treas- 
ury thereof, in aid of railroads or canals: j 
that any. surplus earnings of any caval may be appro- 
priated for its enlargement or extension. 


A Committee on Federal Relations had been 
originally appointed in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and reported an article consisting of 
three sections, expressing their views of the 
relation which the State bore to the Federal 
Union. After some discussion, it was deter- 
mined not to incorporate this in the constitu- 
tion, but its substance was embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted by a 
vote of 42 to 13: 


Resoled, That the State of Illinois shall be and for- 
ever remain one of the United States of America, and 
a member of the American Federal Union; and no 
power exists in the people of this or any other State 
of the Federal Union to secede or dissolve their con- 
nection therewith, or perform any act tending to im- 

air, subvert, or resist, the supreme authority of the 
nited States. 

Ttesolwed, That every citizen of the State owes para- 
mount allegiance to the Constitution and Government 
of the United States ; and the laws and treaties made 
= Snare thereof shall be the supreme law of the 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
confers full ers on the Federal Government to 
maintain and perpetuate its existence; and whenso- 
ever any State, or any portion of the States, or the 
pecple thereof, attempt to secede from the Federal 

on, or forelbly resist the execution of its laws, 
the Federal Government may, by warrant of the Con- 
stitution, employ armed force in coercing and com- 
pelling obedience to its authority. 


The following was also adopted: 
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Resolved, That we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the State of Hinois, in Constitutional ‘Con- 
vention assembled, do hereby recommend to our 
representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
and request of them, that they labor to secure the 
removal of the national capital to some point in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

A minority of the Committee on Federal 
Relations made a report expressing their dis- 
sent from the views set forth by the majority, 
and recommending the following as an article 
of the constitution; 


The General Assembly shall not ratify any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States until a 
general election for members of the General As- 
sembly shall have been held, after such amendment 
shall have been proposed by Congress to the Legis- 
latures of the respective States. 


_ Arguments of considerable length were de- 
livered on the right of the State to interfere 
with provisions of the Federal Constitution 
respecting the ratification of amendments, and 
the article was rejected by a vote of 22 to 83. 

The work of framing the constitution having 
been finished, a schedule was appended pro- 
viding for its submission to a vote of the people, 


at an election to be held on the first Saturday - 


of July. Besides the vote on the instrument 
as a whole, and on the sections already men- 
tioned as separately submitted, a distinct ballot 
was to be taken on the portion of the article 
on corporations relating to railroads, on the 
article entitled ‘ Counties,” that entitled 
“Warehouses,” and on the question of requir- 
ing a three-fifths vote to remove a county-seat. 
The constitution, if adopted, was to go into 
operation on the 8th of August, and the Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of State were required to 
make the apportionment for members of the 
Legislature, founded on the census of 1870, 
provided it should be ascertained before the 
23d of September, otherwise the State census 
of 1865 was to be used. Provision is made for 
holding the first election under the constitu- 
tion in conformity with its requirements, so 
as to set all the machinery of government 
throughout the State, local as well as general, 
in full operation under the new system. 

The special election at which the vote was 
taken on the constitution, and the various pro- 
visions separately submitted, was held on the 
2d of July, and the result is fully set forth in 
the following proclamation of the Governor: 


Srare or Inixo1s, DerartMent oF Srare. 
Pursuant to the provisions of section eleven of the 
. schedule of the constitution adopted by the people of 
the State of Illinois, on Saturday, the second day of 
July, A. p. 1870, I, John M. Palmer, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim that, on the 
twenty-seventh day of July, a. p. 1870, the official 
abstracts of the vote cast on the said second day of 
July, a. D. 1870, by the electors of the several coun- 
ties of the State of Illinois, for and against the adop- 
tion of the k prs ade new constitution of the State of 
Illinois, and for and against the adoption of the sev- 
eral articles severally submitted therewith, were 
duly canvassed by the Secretary of State, Auditor, 
and Treasurer of the State, in my presence, and that 
the result of said canvass was as follows: 
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For the new constitution, there were 134,227 votes. 

Against the new constitution, there were 35,443 votes. 

For the sections relating to railroads in the article en- 
titled Corporations, 144,750 votes, 

inst the sections relating to railroads, in the article 

entitled Corporations, 28,525 votes. 

For the article entitled Counties, 136,815 votes. 

Against the article entitled Counties, 31,644 votes. 

For the article entitled Warehouses, 143,538 votes. 

Against the article entitled Warehouses, 22,702 votes. 

a a three-fifths vote to remove county-seats, 127,077 
votes, 

Against a three-fifths vote to remove county-seats, 
41,417 votes. 

For the section relating to the Illinois Central Railroad, 
147,032 votes. 7 

Against the section relating to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, 21,310 votes. 

For the section relating to minority representation, 
99,022 votes, ; 

Against the section relating to minority representa- 
tion, 70,080 votes, 

For the section relating to municipal subscriptions to 
railroads or private corporatiotis, 134,114 votes. 

Against the section relating to municipal subscription 
to railroads or private corporations, 84,061 votes. 

For the section relating to the canal, 142,540 votes. 

Against the section relating to the canal, 27,017 votes. 


And it further appearing from said abstracts that 
a majority of the votes cast was for the adoption of 
the proposed constitution, and for all the several 
articles separately submitted therewith: 
Now, therefore, I, John M. P r, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, do further proclaim that on and 
after the eighth day of August, a. p. 1870, the afore- 
said constitution, and the articles submitted there- 
with, will become the supreme law of the State of 
Illinois, 
In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of State to 
[sEAL.] be affixed. Done at Springfield, this 27th 
day of July, a. p. 1870. 
, JOHN M. PALMER. 


The four additional judges of the Supreme 
Court were chosen at the same election, and, 
when the court met and organized on the first 
Tuesday of September, it was composed of the 
following justices, the first three of whom 
held over from the old judiciary: Chas. B. 
Lawrence, Chief Justice; Pinkney H. Walker, 
Sidney Breese, Anthony Thornton, John M. 
Scott, Benjamin R. Sheldon, and William K. 
McAllister. : 

The apportionment of the members of As- 
sembly among the different districts of the 
State was announced by Governor Palmer on 
the 24th of September. It was based on the 
Federal census of 1870, which allowed one 
representative to every 16,530 inhabitants, and 
in accordance with this ratio the one hundred 
and fifty-three members allowed to the Lower 
House were distributed among the ninety-seven 
representative districts. 

he Republican State Convention met at 
Springfield on the 1st of September. The State 
officers to benominated were: Member of Con- 
gress at large, Treasurer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and two Penitentiary Com- 
missioners. The convention named for these 
places, in the order in which they are enumer- 
ated, General John A. Logan, General Erastus 
H. Bates, Newton Bateman, Elmer A. Wash- 
burn, and Caspar Butz. The platform adopted 
was as follows: ; 

Resolved, That we view with as and epi 
the great and glorious record of the Republican party, 
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whose achievements in behalf of national union 
aal righ > ae laws, and the cane protection o 

Q ast el rm my ag abe became oo 
have far ose of all former parties ; a 
we ee Staite the people upon its patriotic and suc- 
ful career ; —_ the accomplishment of every 
roposed, the enforcement of every principle 
Eres the redemption of every pledgo it has given, 


¢ overthrow of every enemy that sought to de- 


‘purposes. It has shown the world the form 
0 rnment which possesses the test strength 
ith the largest liberty and highest happiness of the 


" wed, That the Republican party deserves the 


ioe and continued support of the country for 
the poor man a free homestead; for building 
) way, and opening the wilderness to 


civilized occupation ; for striking the shackles from a 
tip of bondmen, and endowing them with citizen- 


3 for crushing a wicked and gigantic rebellion, 
d saving the Union; for perfecting the great work 
of reconstruction ; for restoring all the seceding mem- 
bers of the Union as free and equal States ; for settling 
the disputed doctrine of the right of expatriation in 
accordance with the American theory ; for vindicating 
the Monroe doctrine in the case of the French invasion 
of our sister republic; for maintaining the honor, 
preserving the integrity of the Union, and improving 
the national credit under most trying circumstances 5 
and for elevating the American Union from the con- 
dition of a divided, discordant half slave-confederacy, 
to a homogeneous, united republic, first in the scale 
of nations in freedom, power, and influence. 

Ftesolved, That the Republican party will in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, successfully insist and carry out 
all necessary measures and reforms which the prog- 
ress and continued prosperity of the country require, 
and that it will deal wisely and honestly with the 
questions of finance, taxation, and currency, as they 
arise, and that there is no other party which has given 
evidence of any ability to deal with these questions, 
except by measures whose inevitable effect would be 
to produce universal pene Pi 

ed, That we cordially indorse the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant as honest economical, and 
efficient, and congratulate the country on its success 
in reducing the national debt $160,000,000, and the 
interest. thereof $10,000,000, in the brief space of 
eighteen months ; which was accomplished by fidelity 
in collection of the revenue, and retrenchment in 
the expenses of the Government; and we especially 
felicitate the public on the fact that this policy has 
enabled Congress to reduce internal taxation and tariff 
duties $80,000,000 per annum, and will hereafter per- 
mit still further large abatements of taxes and duties 
on the necessaries of' life, without impairing the na- 
tional credit; or embarrassing the machinery of admin- 
istration. : 

Resolved, That to permit the control of the Govern- 
ment to pass into the hands of a party which refuses 
to accept in good faith the results of the suppression 
of the rebellion, would be a public calamity ; and that 
its malicious attacks on the public credit, in the shape 
of repudiation, and its disre of the public welfare, 

the revival of the dead issues of reconstruction, 
eserye the emphatic condemnation of all patriotic 
citizens, 
Ttesolved, That as taxation is a pecuniary burden 
imposed by public authority on the property of the 
people for the maintenance of government, the pay- 
ment of its debts, and the promotion of the general 
, Congress ought not to tax the substance or 
earnings of the citizen for any other purpose than 
those above indicated; and that it is wrongful and 
oppressive to enact revenue laws for the special ad- 
vantage of one branch of business at the expense of 
another; and we hold that the best system of pro- 
tection to industry is that which imposes the lightest 
urdens and fewest restrictions on the property and 
business of the people. 
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Resolved, That as the natural, inevitable place for 
the capital of the Republic is in the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, toward which the centre of popula- 
tion, wealth, and power is gravitating, and as the re- 
moval of the capital from its present inconvenient 
and exposed locality is only a question of time, we 
aopees all further expenditures of public money for 
the enlargement of old government buildings or the 
erection of new ones, a8 a useless waste of the treasure 
of the people, and our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are hereby requested to vote against all 
such appropriations in the future, 

ed, That we congratulate the people of Iili- 
nois on the adoption of a constitution suited to the 
present growth and exigencies of the State, embody- 
ing the best teachings of political wisdom and expe- 
rience, and containing the germs of the highest and 
noblest type of human government, and we tender 
our thanks to the late Constitutional Convention, for 
the persevering efforts and complete success with 
which they discharged the important and delicate 
duties committed to them. ‘ 

Resolved, That, while adhering to our national policy 
of avoiding entangling alliances and complications 
with foreign powers, we heartily sympathize with the 
brave efforts of the German people to protect their 
fatherland against invasion and spoliation by the 
mere despot who has suppressed freedom of speech 
and of the press in his own country, and finally signal- 
ized his career by plunging two great nations into a 
causeless and needless war. 


The. Democratic Convention assembled at 
Springfield on the 14th of September, and 
nominated the following ticket: For Oon- 
gressman at large, William B. Anderson; State 
Treasurer, Charles Ridgeley ; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Charles Frinse; Peni- 
tentiary Commissioners, F. T. Sherman and 
Thomas. Redmond. The .platform adopted 
was in the following language : 


Resolved, That the happiness of the American 
people and the protection of their liberties are not 
to be found in a splendid government pun ported by 

owerful monopolies and aristocratic establishments, 

ut, in the language of our great leader, Jackson, 
‘in a plain system, devoid of pomp, protecting all, 
and granting favors to none; dispensing blessi1 
like the dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt save in 
the freshness and beauty they contribute to pro- 
duce.’? That it is the mission of the Democracy, 
in accordance with its time-honored principles, to 
reinstate the administration of the Government in 
these, its ancient ways, and, by the restoration of 
the practice of the virtues of frugality, honesty, and 
devotion te the public weal, to place the country again 
upon that course, the pursuit of which can alone ren- 
der it for ages to come united, prosperous, and free. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of free trade on 
principle, and while conceding the legality of a tar- 
iff for revenue simply, we denounce a protective 
tariff as not authorized under the Federal Constitu- 
tion; as destructive of the best interests of our 
people, and as enriching the few at the expense of 
the many. That we are opposed to mage Fhe and 
to subsidizing corporations by the use of the peo- 
ple’s money and the people’s lands, That the bonds 
issued by the Federal Government should be sub- 
jected to Federal taxation, except when otherwise 
explicitly provided by law. That we are epreese 
to the present system of national banks, and all le- 
gislation of every kind which exalts capital at the 
ezpamee of the people and the Government, and that 
so long as a paper currency is in use among our peo- 
ple we are in favor of the people furnishin eir 
own obligations as such currency, and reaping the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. That the national 
debt should be paid at the earliest practicable mo- 
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ment, consistent with such reduction of taxation as 
the necessities of our people require, and to this end 
we insist upon the strictest economy in public af- 
fairs, the careful husbanding of the public resources, 
and the rigid accountability of all public servants. 
Resolved, That we demand the overthrow of the 
party in power, because it stands committed to the 
destruction of the legitimate rights of the States, to 
the subversion of the executive and judiciary de- 
partments for partisan ends and to the erection of a 
eonsolidated government upon the ruins of the Fed- 
eral system; because itis pledged to the policy of 
protection which it has enforced by oppressive le- 
gislation for the last ten years ; to the continuance of 
an onerous and aggravating system of internal reve- 
nue taxation ; to the postponement of the payment of 
the national debt; to the wholesale surrender to spec- 
ulators of the public lands, and to the fostering of 
schemes of private aggrandizement ; because it is 
extravagant, wasteful, and corrupt, sustaining and 
sustained by ring legislation ; its most distinguished 
leaders unblushingly open to bribery and using the 
Rea of their official positions for private purposes ; 
ecause, destitute of principle, it is held together 
solely by the cohesive power of public plunder. 
esolwed, That the Democratic party now, as 
ever, profoundly sympathize with the efforts of the 
people everywhere to be free. That the great Re- 
public of the United States necessarily occupies a 
position of perpetual antagonism toward the despot- 
isms of the world, a position which the Democracy 
have no disposition to disavow, but which on the 
contrary they openly acknowledge, and will unhesi- 
tatingly maintain. That the Republic of France re- 
ceives our hearty welcome into the family of free 
nations; that its people, endeared to us by tradi- 
tional ties, have our sincerest sympathies in their 
release from thraldom; that we commend the Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government for the re- 
cognition so far accorded to the Republic of France 
and demand that the moral aid of its support shall 
be given, to the fullest extent, in behalf of the rule 
of the people inaugurated upon the overthrow of an 
imperial dynasty. That the inhabitants of Germany 
have our heartiest good wishes in their endeavor to 
bring about a united country; that we congratulate 
them on their valiant conduct in the pending war, 
and trust that the liberty which the defeat of the 
Emperor has given their sister states will be vindi- 
cated in their own persons, and a grand German re- 
public be the glorious result of their efforts. That 
the island of duba has too long languished under 
the incubus of foreign despotism, and every effort 
of this country should be bent to the attainment of 
its liberation, that its people may partake of that 
freedom for which they long, and share in our for- 
tunes, if they so elect. That we are not unmindful 
of the people of Ireland, and, fully recognizing the 
wrongs they have been called upon to endure, we 
trust that the tocsin of liberty now sounding has 
struck the hour of their redemption. That, while 
thus declaring our unalterable determination to re- 
uire the whole weight of the government to be 
thrown in behalf of republican institutions, we pro- 
test against this Nien oe being drawn into taking 
sides in the quarrels of despots, and we condemn 
. the leaders of the opposition for their desperate at- 
tempts, from unworthy motives, to commit our nation 
to the cause of any potentate claiming to rule a peo- 
ple by divine right. 

Resolved, That in view of the administration of 
our own State affairs, we declare that the present ad- 
ministration has been more reckless in the expendi- 
ture of the public money than any that ever yet ex- 
ercised the power of the State, and in proof of this 
we need say nothing more than call the attention of 
the tax-payers to the fact that the a ate seen of 
the last Republican General Assembly have foreed 
the Auditor of State to raise the levy of State taxes 
from six mills and five-tenths to thirteen mills on 
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the dollar to meet these corrupt and profligate ex~ 
penditures, That all this is vies by the party in 
power, while professing economy in the m ment 


of the public business. That we are opposed to the 
present managemént of the State Penitentiary, which 
we declare has cost the tax-payers of the State, for 


the last three years, nearly, if not quite, one thou- 
sand dollars per day, and which enormous sum we 
believe and charge to have been either squandered 
or stolen by the persons in charge of the same; that 
this expenditure can and shoules be avoided, and the 
prison made self-sustaining. 

The financial condition of the State of Illi- 
nois is represented to be satisfactory. The 
public debt on the 30th of November was $4,- 
890,937.30, with $3,082,104.22 in the Treasury 
applicable to its Se ae This leaves a bal- 
ance unprovided for of only $1,808,883:20. 
The value of property in the State, as fixed by 
the tax assessors and equalized among the sev- 
eral counties by the Board of Equalization was 
as follows: 


Assessed, Equalized. 
Personal property.............. 113,014,106] $118,545,227 
Railroad property............65 $ ip eta'iat err rert 
LANDES A SAS rene lds vevedee 225,889,130] 230,890,053 
Town and city lots............. 121,886,326} 116,986,687 
TORBEN CST os ote Soe $480,031,'703) $480,664,058 


On this amount, as adjusted by the Board of 
Equalization, taxes are to be collected for the 
ensuing year as follows: 


For revenue purpOses.......00.6: esse eee 25 cents on $1 
For payment of the State debt........... 20 cents on 1 
For support of common schools,......... 20 centson 100 


This makes the total State taxation six and 
a half mills on the dollar, which will produce 
a revenue of $8,124,316.38. La 

Public education in Illinois is represented 
to be in a very flourishing condition. The 
State Normal University was chartered in 
1857, and now there is another in progress 
known as the Southern Normal University, 
located at Carbondale. The Industrial Uni- 
versity at Quincy was founded in 1867, and 
was designed “to teach in the most thor- 
ough manner such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and military tactics, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies.’ There were 
during the past year about 150 students at the 
university, most of whom were Ba cd 
attention to practical studies. The Illinois 
College, at Jacksonville, has 236 students and 
15 instructors. The charitable. institutions 
of the State are under the charge of a Board 
of Commissioners of Oharities, created in 
1869. There are institutions for the care of 
the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the feeble-minded, all located at Jacksonville. 
New insane asylums are in course of erection 
at Auria, Union County, and at Elgin. The 
State Reform School at Pontiac was established 
in 1867, and is doing a useful work. There is 
also a Soldiers’ College at Fulton, and a Home 
for Soldiers’ Orphans. 

The State occupied its own Penitentiary for 
the first time on the Ist of July, 1867. $1,075,- 
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000 had been mene’ in oy erection, ae oe 
personal property and appliances were valu 
at $54,025. On the Ist of Deosuibee: 1868, 
thera were 1,162 convicts confined within its 
walls, and their support since the opening of 
the institution had cost $463,569.60. On the 
ist of December, 1870, the number of inmates 
was 1,339, an increase of 177 in two years. 
_ The election occurred on the 8th of Noyem- 
ber. The total vote for Treasurer was 
817,189, and Erastus N. Bates, the Republi- 
ean candidate, had a majority of 23,661 over 
‘Oharles Ridgeley, Democrat. The total vote 
Oongressmen at large was 316,496, of which 
John A. Logan, Republican, received 168,862, 
William B. Anderson, Democrat, 144,190, and 
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Logan’s majority over Anderson 24,672. The 
other State officers chosen were the Republi- 
can nominees. In the thirteen congressional 
districts, Republicans were elected to Congress 
from the first, second, third, fourth, sixth, 
seventh, and twelfth, and Democrats from the 
fifth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and thir- 
teenth districts. The Legislature of 1871 stands 
thirty-one Republicans and nineteen Demo- 
crats in the Bonste, and ninety-three Repub- 
licans and seventy-eight Democrats in the 
House. . 
The population of Illinois, according to the 
last Folleral census, is 2,529,410. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of inhabitants in 
each county, and furnishes a comparison with 


J. W. Nichols, Prohibitionist, 8,444, making the result of the preceding enumerations: 
COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 

OTIIO 0", oo ceiceicone 56,362 | 41,823 || Henderson......... 12,582} 9,501 || Ogle............06 27,493 22,888 
Alexander.......... 10,564 | 4,707 || Henry.............. 507 | 20,660 || Peoria............- 47,540 86,601 
ree 18,152 | 9,815 || Iroquois............ 25,782 | 12,825 || Perry .............. 13,723 9,552 
pS 700) 12,942 | 11,678 || Jackson............ 19,684! 9,589 || Pike................ 80,768 27,249 
LAS curee odie sé 12,205 | 9,988 || Jasper..........0... 11,284 | 8,3864|) Pope............... 11,437 6,742 
Burean..........-. 82,415 | 26,426 || Jefferson........... 17,864 | 12,965 |) Pratt............... 10,958 6,127 

oaudae ee oe 6,562,| 5,144 || Jersey.............| 15,054) 12,051|} Pulaski.............) 8,752 8,943 
Carrolhss .. is. .sve0. 16,705 | 11,733 || Jo Daviess......... 27,810 | 27,825 || Putnam............ 6,280 5,587 
ER PS 10,089 | 11,825 || Johnson........... 11,248} 9,842 || Randolph........... 20,859 17,205 
Champaign......... 32,788 | 14,629 ORE Re ae #091 | 380,062 || Richland........... 12,803 9,711 
Christian........... 20,368 | 10,492 || Kankakee.......... 24,352 | 15,412 || RockIsland........ 29,783 1,005 
2 erro 18,719 | 14,987 || Kendall............ 12,399 | 13,074 || Saint Clair......... 51,069 3694 
CR hit leat é vac oe 15,875 | 9,336 ox... 523 | 28,663 Pics ytaaehs 12,714 9,831 
NOU cu ds epee dess 16,284 | 10,941 | SET a ae 21,014 | 18,257 || Samgamon...,...... 46,354 274 
Oelet Awias 6 oles 25,237 | 14,208 || La Salle 792 | 14,832 || Schuyler........... 17,419 14,684 
OMMicicns's cd rie eae +s 849,970 | 144,954 || Lawrence.......... 533 DAAA LW SCO a anin.c one oe ewe oe 10,530 9,069 
Crawford,.......... 13,889 | 11,551 || Lee......... .ss-0- 27,171 | 17,651 || Shelby ............. 25,475 14,613 
Cumberland........ 12,223} 8,811 || Livingston......... 84,472 | 11,637 || Stark .............. 10,751 9,004 
DeKalb............ 23,265 | 19,086 a Rept ae ,052 | 14,272 || Stephenson........ 80,608 25,112 
Be WHS osccsco sss > 14,768 | 10,820 |} McDonough........ 26,511 | 20,069 || Tazewell........... 27,903 21,470 
Douglas. ........... 18,484| 7,140 || McHenry........... 23,762 | 22,089 || Union.............. 16,518 11,181 
Dupage ....... 06+ 16,685 | 14,701 || McLean............ 988 | 28,772 || Vermilion.......... 388 19,800 
MEADOR s Ncesconccens 21,450 | 16,925 || Macon, 26,482 | 18,738 || Wabash............ 8,841 7,313 
Edwards........... 7,565 | 5,454) Macoupin.......... $2,729 | 24,602 || Warren............. 23,174 18,336 
Effingham.......... 15,653 | 7.816 || Madison ........... 44,181 | 31,251 || Washington........ 7,599 13,731 
Fayette............. 19,388 | 11,189 || Marion ............ 20,622 | 12,739 ee ethan onsite oe ao 19,758 2.223 
MOE ods Vise welt. 9,103 | 1,979 || Marshall............ 16,956 | 18,487 || White.............. 16,846 12,403 
Franklin.......25., 12,652} 9,898 || Mason.............. 16,184 | 10,9381 || Whiteside.......... 27,506 8,737 
Fulton..... 88,292 | 83,338 || Massac............. 9,581} 6,213 11 eas ee ee: 48,013 29,821 
Gallatin....:...%... 11,184 | 8,055 || Menard............. 11,735 9,584|| Williamson ........ 17,329 12,205 
Greene............. 20,277 | 16,093 |} Mercer... 18,769 | 15,042 Meir te ag hepaenss 29,301 24,491 
Grundy .........5.. 14,988 | 10,879 || Monroe.,........... 12,982 | 12,882 || Woodford.... ..... 18,956 882 
Hamilton . 13,014 | 9,915 || Montgomery........ 25,815 | 13,979 - 
Hancock........... 84,461 | 29,061 || Morgan,............ 28, 22,112 Total........ 2,589,688) 1,711,951 
Hardin:........i¢.. 5,113 3, Moultrie.......:....! 10,885! 6,385 


The population of Chicago, which has risen 
to the rank of the fifth city in the Union, is 
298,983. In 1860 it was 109,260, and in 1850, 
29,963. The other important cities are Peoria, 
25,787; Quincy, 24,053; and Springfield, 17,865. 

INDIA, Britisn, a dependency of Great 
Britain in Asia. The following information 
concerning its area and population is given by 
the statistical department of the India Office, 
in the “Statistical Tables relating to the Colo- 
nial and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom, 1867: London, 1869.” 


: Square Miles. Inhabitanta. 

Coorg, Hyderabad, Mysore.. 46,453 6,277,107 
Bengal. BRE 58 oo sMiue vast 240,462 87,505, 

Northwestern Provinces... 83,690 80,016,137 
EDAWN ocavecsdeucetcces 168 17,593, 

Central Provinces.......... 114,718 Broa See 

Oude... mob ueee co sedésplece.es y 

British Burmah............. ‘ 2,329,312 
(oO ph POR 141,746 089, 

BOAR pa ci's pads cea eeye st 13,039,106 

on aed ee ee 983,902 148,457,654 


According to the “Finance and Revenue 
Accounts” presented to Parliament in 1870, 
the total net revenue for the year ending 
March 31, 1869, amounted to £40,012,925, and 
the total expenditure to £44,157,568. The 
estimates of the net income of India, for the 
year ending March 31, 1870, were £41,095,259 ; 
expenditure (including an extraordinary out- 
lay for public works of £2,618,047), £44,276,- 
801. In regard to the excess of expenditure 
over income for 1868—69 the following expla- 
nation is given: In India there was an actual 
local surplus of £5,859,668; but the net ex- 
penditure in England was £8,803,841; adding 
to this the net guaranteed interest on railway 
capital in India with £1,709,470, there was an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of £4,144,- 
643. In order to produce the much-desired 
equilibrium in Indian finance, some large re- 
ductions were proposed, including £784,551 
in the army budget, and over a million in the 
ordinary outlay on public works as compared 


. 
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with last year. The only change in taxation 
was that the income tax was to be raised from 
1} to 81 per cent. The addition to the Indian 
debt, during the year ending March 31, 1870, 
was £4,250,000, making a total of £75,418,289, 
The total value of imports from foreign coun- 
tries (United Kingdom included) into British 
India, for the year 1869, amounted to £50,943,- 
191, while the total value of exports reached 
£538,706,830. The principal articles of export 
and their value were: Coffee, £1,111,027; 
cotton, raw, £19,707,877; dyes and drugs, 
£3,068,000; jute and jute-manufactures, £2,- 
070,242; opium, £10,695,654; seeds of all 
sorts, £1,927,989; silk, £1,269,468; tea, £974,- 
519; treasure, £1,390,344. 

The paid-up capital of Indian railroads, to 
December 81, 1869, was £84,721,306; total 
interest paid thereon, £29,778,757 ; amount ex- 
pended, £82,135,559. Railway communication 
is now open from Bombay to Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and the principal cantonments in India. 

During the month of August the entire line 
of railroad between Calcutta and Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab, was thrown open to 
commerce. The great iron bridge over the 
Sutlej was completed, and Oalcutta was thus 
brought into direct communication with Mool- 
tan, a distance of 1,554 miles. 

On April 27th the first telegram was re- 


ceived in London direct from Calcutta; it 


reached its destination at eleven o’clock a. m. 
of the day on which it was written in Asia. 
Telegraphic service between India and Eng- 
land was greatly benefited by the completion 
of the Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta sub- 
marine cable, connecting at the latter island 
with the cables already established in the 


Mediterranean, and thence with lines from 


Suez to Bombay, thus making a direct tele- 
graphic route from that part of India to Eng- 
land. On June 23d the Viceroy of India sent 
the following dispatch to the President of the 


United States : 
Bompay, Inpra, June 23, 1870. 
To the President of the United States, Washington : 
The oe of India for the first time speaks direct 
by telegraph with the President of the United States. 
ay this long Jine of uninterrupted communication 
be the emblem of lasting union between the Eastern 
and the Western world! 
THE VICEROY OF INDIA, 


The dispatch was received at Washington 
on the same day. In honor of the company 
which had completed the Bombay line, a ban- 
quet was given in London, at which a dispatch 


‘was read from Cyrus W. Field, stating that 


within one year a cable would be laid from In- 
dia to China and Australia, and that before 
the end of 1872 a cable would be in operation 
between California, the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, and China. 

The Calcutta and Singapore Telegraph Com- 
pany reported the immersion of a cable for 
the connection of the two cities, a distance of 
1,825 miles; another cable was also laid be- 
tween Bombay and Aden. 
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The receipts from private telegraphic mes- 
sages, for 1867-’68, were £93,357; Govern- 
ment messages, £49,621; making a total of 
£142,978. In June, 1870, communicatiqn be- 
tween London’ and Bombay by way of the 
new cable was completed. Dispatches are 
transmitted in from five to six hours. 

During the civil war in the United States, 
the export of cotton from the Southern States 
to England was of course very limited; for not 
only was there a great falling off in produe- 


tion, but the blockade of the Southern ports 


also materially interfered with its shipment. 
The British spinners were greatly disturbed by 
this lack of supply, and prevailed upon the 
Government of India to urge the increased cul- 
tivation of cotton in that country. The desire 
to thus become gradually independent of the 
United States by creating another adequate 
source of supply was shared by the great ma- 
jority of those interested in the cotton-trade in 

ngland. The Government of India readily 
complied, without taking into consideration 
the disastrous consequences which an exces- 
sive cultivation of cotton at the expense of 
the production of cereals could not fail to have 
in a densely-populated country. Mr. Forbes, 
the government commissary to whom the su- 
perintendence of the cotton culture had been 
intrusted, reports that in the western proy- 
inces of India alone there was an increase, in 
1869, of nearly one million acres of cotton- 
lands over previous years. But, as the Bombay 
Guardian very pertinently remarks, one mill- 
ion acres of cotton more means one million 
acres of grain less, and increases the danger of 
famine exactly to that extent. It has always 
been difficult to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween the production of grain and its con- 


sumption, but, whenever that equilibrium has . 


not existed, there has been a famine in India. 
“The good Feces in Manchester,” says the 
Guardian, “hold largely-attended meetings 
and pass resolutions to urge the increased pro- 
duction of cotton in these latitudes, without, 
apparently, deigning to inquire into the un- 
avoidable consequences of such a measure to 
the people of India. This excessive cultivation 
of cotton was commenced seven years ago, 
and we have since had one famine after an- 
other in Madras, in Orissa, in the central 
provinces, in the northwest, and in Rajpootana. 
And, although we have not had any actual 
famine in the presidency of Bombay, it will 
come upon us without fail, unless the Govern- 
ment provides for an adequate culture of grain, 
or desists from its present policy, which has 
proved so fearfully destructive of life. We 
know on good authority that the population 
of Rajpootana has not only been decimated by 
the want of grain, but that every third man 
there has died of hunger. In Orissa, one mill- 
ion and a half of the inhabitants have perished 
from the same cause, while in the other prov- 
inces their number cannot fall short of half a 
million.” 
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Another authority states that more than one 
million human beings were recently swept 
off in the northwestern provinces, and that the 
Government of India furnished rations, in 1869, 
to 4,470,086 inhabitants, in order to save them 
from starvation. During the period between 
the beginning of June and the end of October, 
1869, 92,989 persons died of want and its at- 
tendant ills in the State of Gwalior. During 
the same period nearly 400,000 animals per- 


_ The first vessel reaching Bombay by way of 
the canal of Suez was the steamer Asia, which 
arrived in January, 1870. During the last 
week in May, 81,000 bales of cotton were 
shipped to Europe by the same route. A line 
of steamers was also started to run direct to 
England from Rangoon, via the Suez canal, for 
the conveyance of cotton. The first vessel of 
the line, the Carolina, left on August 2d, with 
a full cargo and several passengers. 

According to an official report, the shipments 
of precious metals from Great Britain to India, 
in 1869, amounted to £9,053,186 against £10,- 
189,904 in 1868 ; the average annual shipments 
of the last ten years comprised £13,445,191, 
making the enormous aggregate of £134,451,- 
910, or $650,747,244. The heaviest amount 
exported in any one year was in 1864, summing 
up £24,318,189, or $117,700,035. 

During June and July a Mohammedan cir- 
cular was sent from village to village in the 
Jullinder Doab. It was called a “ Durschut- 
nama” or “ Note of Warning,” and, although 
it was principally of a religious character, it 
contained a few sentences of a seditious na- 
ture, warning the people that there would be 
a complete change of government before the 
end of 1870. The paper professed to come 
from Mecca, but it could not be traced any far- 
ther than Delhi or Mynpoorie, and there was 
every reason to suppose that it had emanated 
from one of those places. It had silently 
passed from village to village, like the famous 
““chuppatie,” before the great mutiny. Al- 
most simultaneously with the appearance of 
this circular, 2,000 of the Thakoors in Rajpoo- 
tana, with their followers, rebelled against their 
chief, but, although it was at first supposed 
to be a serious rising, the insurrection was 
promptly subdued by the energetic action of 
the government. The Black Mountain tribes 
at Agrore, according to a report from Delhi, 
made frequent raids into the adjoining country, 
and made it necessary for the government to 
dispatch a considerable force to preserve 
peace, At Allahabad fears were entertained 
of a native rising. On August 29th a panic 
prevailed, as ominous expressions of native ser- 
vants spread the belief in an immediate revolt. 
Fortunately, on August 25th, two companies 
of the Fourteenth European regiment were 

ispatched to Allahabad, and on their arrival 
assisted in allaying the general uneasiness. 

A new provincial government was estab- 
lished for the district of Assam in Bengal. 

Vou. x.—26 A 
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This district, which is traversed by the Brah- 
mapootra, has of late become of considerable 
importance through the rapidly increasing culti- 
vation of the tea-plant, and the highly-favorable 
results obtained. The country, which extends 
from Dardshilling to Aracan, contains exten- 
sive coal-mines, and is otherwise of great im- 
portance to commerce. The Assamese are 
addicted to the use of opium, of which they 
bought, in 1869, £160,000, 

r. Forsyth, a high government official, was 
sent on a special mission to Yarkand, for the 
purpose of inducing the Kashgar government 
to reduce the transit duties upon merchandise. 
This transit duty formerly amounted to fifteen 
per cent., but was some years ago reduced to 
four per cent., and has never been entirely 
waived by the Kashgar government. A free- 
trade route to Cashmere has been established 
through the exertions of Mr. Cayley, another 
government envoy, the most important point 
on which is the city of Lee, in the district of 
Ladakh... From reports which he furnished to 


the government, it appears that trade between 


India and East Toorkistan was steadily increas- 
ing. In 1867 the movement of commerce was 
estimated at £55,494; during the next year, it 
increased to £103,840, while in 1869 it summed 
up £129,159. With the removal of the former 
restrictions a more decided increase was con- 
fidently expected. In 1869 the commerce be- 
tween the Punjab and Yarkand had been more 
than doubled. The people of Yarkand came 
to India in unusual numbers, offering for sale 
nine hundred horses and mules, and a great 
quantity of gold and silver; some twelve hun- 
dred tradespeople and merchants from East 
Toorkistan emigrated to India out of fear of 
an advance of the Russians and of disorder 
in Yarkand. A nephew of the sovereign of 
East. Toorkistan was appointed governor of 
Yarkand and the other provinces on the fron- 
tier, and was in command of a strong force of 
reliable troops. He had strengthened his ad- 
vanced positions by considerable reénforce- 
ments, and had constructed several forts on 
the frontier. The Russians, on their part, had 
erected a formidable stronghold on the river 
Naryn, which they spanned by a bridge, thus 
coming within five days’ march from Yarkand. 
The uneasiness became general among the in- 
habitants, and the wealthier classes removed 
into British India to await more tranquil times. 
The Russians claimed the right of settling at 
Kashgar, as guaranteed to them by a treaty 
with the Government of China; but, as the 
Chinese are no longer in possession of East 
Toorkistan, the governor of Yarkand did not 
consider himself bound by ‘any such treaty, 
and would not allow any one to cross the fron- 
tier unless he was a Mohammedan trader. 
During the month of June the cholera made 
dreadful ravages in different parts of India, 
and was particularly virulent at Madras. — 
INDIAN A. The State of Indiana, accord- 
ing to the Federal census of 1870, has a popu- 
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lation of 1,673,941, an increase of 823,518 since 
1860. The following table gives the figures 
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for all the counties, taken from the last and 
the preceding enumerations: 


The principal agricultural products of the 
State, according to the latest official report, 
that of 1869, are as follows: 


PRODUCTS. Bushels, Acres. Value 
Indian Corn. 43,000,000 8,146,551 |$51,100,000 
eaticsis 20,600,000 1,480,555 | 19,158,000 
Rye:... 575, 87,096 | - 487,000 
Oats.. 12,413,000 420,779 | 5,461,720 
Barley...: 411, 17,947 423,330 
Buckwheat ... " 240 251,490 
Potatoes... ...0 5s. 4,750,000 44.811 090,000 
Tobacco..... ...1bs.| 7,000,000 9,575 672,000 
Wa teidae bite .tons.| 1,200,000 369 | 12,624,000 
WOuar eas Le eet ons 5,986,923 ' $92,217,540 


The labors of the State Geologist, Mr. Ed- 
ward T, Cox, who was appointed in 1869, al- 
ready show that Indiana is comparatively rich 
in mineral resources. He has found that a 
vein of block-coal, three miles in width, may 
be worked with profit all the way from the 
‘Ohio River to Warren County, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles. There are also 
‘ valuable iron-mines, in which only a beginning 
has been made in developing their richness. 

After making all allowances for funds 
available for the reduction of the debt, the 
Governor states it bn the 5th of January, 1871, 
as follows: i 

FOREIGN DEBT. 
War-loan bonds..... one e inak Wr bcs oa Remo. oie $178,000 00 
DOMESTIC DEBT. 


Non-negotiable bonds given to the School 
BOR? [oes Feces aoak crvanet hoe edee wae cee’ $8,551,316 15 


. COUNTIES. is7zo. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870, | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
PRORIE ss sc cesee.cs fe 11,382. |~ 9,252'|) Henry...... Seowe see] 22,900 | 20,129 {| Poseyi edie ieee 19,185 16,167 
Milled}. Site /tteak. 43,494 | 29,828°|| Howard ......... Ra 7,802 sT1L 
Bartholomew....... 21,183 | 17,865 |} Huntington........ 21,514 20,618 
BRATITOR otis esemesss 5,615 | 2,809 || Jackson.... -| 18,974 | 16,286 |! Randolph......... 862 18,997 

2] 4122 || Jasper.. 20,977 19,054 
TAY. 3. . o's | 17,626 | 16,193 
Jefferson, i 18. 
Jennings U873 %,3 
Johnson. 21,892 19,569 
Koscidbia Tee ett 
osciusko ¥ 
ta erie 339 | 9,145 || Sullivan........-.- 13058 ane 
BEC. sseies pele deeee ° 9 
Laporte......+.. »..| 27062 | 227919 || Switzerland.../7"] 42'184 | 19,698 
Lawrence.......... 14,628 | 13,692 || Tippecanoe.,......| 33,515 wer’ 
Madison............ 22,770 | 16,518 1DtONeg'ss asideaeer 1,953 8,1 
Marion........-050. 65,245 BOD Th. UIMOD . nor. secchnen 6,341 7,109 
Marshall,...... sees} 20,211 | 12,722 || Vanderberg.:..... 83,145 | 20,552 
Martin. .....2..:.-. 11,103 | 8,975 || Vermilion.........| 10,840 9,422 
Miaml.s.5: saiiees) => 21,052 | 16,851.|| Vigo...........065 549 | 22,517 
MODEOG o:c0 we weeass 14,168 | 12,847 || Wabagh........... 21,305 17,547 
Montgomery....... 23,765 888 |) Warren ...... 1.68. 10,204 0,057 
MOrgans, aio veces os 17,528 | 16,110 || Warwick kins 17,653 18,261 
Newton............ 5,829 |. 2,860 || Washington ...... 18,495 17,909 
INONIOs entices: 20,889 | 14,915 || Wayne,........... 048 558 
a» Ee OU ae 5:837 | 5,462 || Wells... 13,585 10,844 
Orange........+0++ 18,497 | 12,076 || White....,........ 40,554 8, 
elgt AMBRE E: Par ORE Hs pl pep Whitley... : 4,399 10,730 
Berry oot. 2+ sessees 14,801 11847 Total. ...+<++ see» 1,673,941 1,850,428 
Re eS 4 ,07 
Hendricks. .-.......+| 20,277 | 16,953 |} Porter............. 18,942 | 10,313 
The largest city in the State is Indianapolis, Sinking Fund moneys) applied to redemp- 
° ° * : tion of the State debt. a which no non- 
the capital, which has 86,565 inhabitants. In negotiable bond has yet been given to 
1860 the population numbered, 18,611, and in ~_ School Fund................4 edb fue Bate . $177,700 00 
1850 it was 8,034, The next two cities in Tyn{domestiodedte sc, 8tvR6OL 18 
point of size are Evansville, 22,880 inhabitants, -Entire debt, foreign and domestic, on the bhahs 
and Fort Wayne, 17,718. 5th day of January, 1871,.............+..+. 8,970,601 15 


The receipts and disbursements of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year, ending October 
81, 1870, were as follows: } 


_ ‘RECEIPTS. 

ean plat from preceding year .............05 $306,652 
Delinquent revenue of former years......... 1,140,960 41 
Common-school revenue, .......0eseeeeee we» 1,505,316 
Sinking Fund........-+0-++ dusk sa Monks ts « 404,510 21 
College Fund. iiss 5a sweeb a ekaddd echsecesaues 5,625 
Public /Imstifutions. . 2. c600 cli ve siccs ee seus 140,870 00 
Miscellaneous ........-+ssereeeeereeeeereees 624 

TORN AS iG ess $Y ROSA ED Odes «+ $8,896,541 44 

: DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ordinary Government expenses............ $195.882 55 
Expenses of Executive Offices.............- 9,623 25 
Benevolent Institutions........,--+.+e+eeeee 277,450 25 
Reformatory Institutions.................5. + 223,824 74 
Educational! Institutions............. wa ry ¥ 20,231 81 
Public indebtedness.........:+.e.sseeeeees + 1,108,778 25 
Military expenses ............ shiek She cies 4,427 63 
College Fund oe. nats ce ds dea en eleaate 15,890 50 
Common-School Fund... .....00.0.eceeees +», 1,544,640 70 
Revenue refunded ..........c0sseseeereeeres 99,187 09 
MibCellancous’,...%.ccccsssccceccecp ee ueue 52,470 02 

Motal'; <4 igen heal pice enewaberes oe $3,532,406. 79 
Balance in the Treasury, November 1, 1870... 364,184 


Public education is improving in Indiana un- 


‘der the present system. Besides the common 


schools of the State, there is a university at 
Bloomington, which is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The Normal School at Terre Haute, 
which was founded in 1867, is in successful 
operation, and doing a good work. The Agri- 
cultural College, for the founding of which 
Government bonds were donated by act of 


so 


a 
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Congress in July, 1862, has been located in 
Tippecanoe County, about one and one-half 
ms from the city of Lafayette, on the Wa- 
bash River. It is to be called the “Perdue 
University,” on account of a donation of $150,- 
." its endowment made by a Mr. Perdue. 

one hundred acres of land on which it is 
site were also a gift to the institution. In- 

tions for the education of the blind, and 

deaf and dumb, and for the care of the in- 


‘sane, are located at Indianapolis, and are rep- 


resented to be well managed and efficient. 

_ There was no session of the Legislature dur- 
ingthe year. The political canvass commenced 
early, the Democratic State Convention being 
held at Indianapolis on the 8th of January. 
A full State ticket was to be nominated, with 


the perein of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor. Speeches were delivered in the con- 
vention by Hon. D. W. Voorhees, Thomas H. 
Hendricks, and other prominent members of 
the party, and nominations were made as fol- 
lows: for Secretary of State, Norman Eddy ; 
Auditor of State, John O. Shoemaker; Treas- 
urer of State, James B. Ryan; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Bayless W. Hanna; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Milton B. Hopkins; Judges 
of Supreme Court, James L. Worden, Alex- 
ander O. Downey, Samuel H. Buskirk, and 
John Pettit, The following is the, platform 
adopted : 


That the Democracy of Indiana, in delegate con- 
vention assembled, declare : 

That the Federal Union, with all the rights and 
signity of the several States, should be préserved; 
and, to secure that great national blessing, the Consti- 
tution must be respected and observed, and every 
approach to centralized despotism defeated, whether 
attempted by Congress or the Executive. 

That recent events have, more than ever, con- 
vinced us of the infamous and revolutionary c - 
ter of the reconstruction measures of Congress, and 
we denounce these measures as an invasion of the 
sovereign and sacred rights of the people, and of all 
the States. 

That the independence of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is essential to the safety and se- 
curity of the States and the people and we declare 
that the measures of Congress, having in view the 
destruction of the powers of that Court to adjudi- 
cate on the constitutionality of the enactments of 
Co 88, is a erous evidence of the usurpations 
of the legislative over the judicial department of the 
Government, 

That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue only ; 
and we demand that the burdens of taxation sha 
be fairly and equally adjusted, and that such an ad- 
justment cannot be made without striking from the 
statute-book the present unjust and odious tariff laws 
—a system of taxation based upon favoritism, and 
which has destroyed American shipping and com- 
merce, oppressed the peo le of the great agricultural 
regions, which compels the many to pay tribute to 
the few, and which has built up monopolies that con- 

‘ol, not only every American market, but also the 
legislation of Congress; and we demand that the 
prime articles of necessity—such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and salt—shall be placed upon the free list. 

That we are willin g to pay our national debt, in 
strict acenglionce with our contracts, whether it was 
made payable in gold or greenbacks, but we are unwill- 
ing to do more than that ; and we declare that the five- 
twenty bonds are payable in greenbacks, or their 


_extent as will substantially equ 
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equivalent ; and we condemn the policy of the Ad- 
ministration which is squandering millions of money 
by buying such bonds at a high rate of premium, 
when the Government has the clear right to redeem 
them at par, 

That the national-bank system, organized in the 
interest of the bondholders ought to be abolished, 
and greenbacks issued in lieu of such bank-~paper, 
thus saving millions annually to the people, and giv- 
ing to the whole people (instead of few) the 
benefits of issuing a paper currency. 

That the business interests of the country demand 
an increased and maintained volume of the currency ; 
and the burden of the public debt, the high rate of 
interest and taxation, imperatively forbid the con- 
pei of the currency in the interest of the bond- 

olders, 

That the shares of stock in the national banks 
ought to be subjected to school and municipal taxa- 
tion on the same conditions as other property; and 
we demand of our State Legistature that the shares 
of such banks shall be subjected to equal taxation 
with other property of the State. 

That the bonds. of the United States ought to be 
taxed by Congress, for Beebe) Pm cee, to such an 

ize the taxation of 
such bonds with other property subject to local taxa- 
tion, 

That we denounce the action of our last Legisla- 
ture in attempting to foree upon the people the pro- 

osed fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States, as in palpable violation of our State 
constitution, and we solemnly protest inst In- 


diana being counted for said amendment; and we 
pereby declare our unalterable opposition to its rati- 
cation. 


That any attempt to regulate the moral ideas, 
peeton or innocent amusements of the people by 
egislation, is unwise and despotic. 
That we are opposed to any changes in the natu- 
ralization laws of the United States, whereby admis- 
sion to citizenship will be made more difficult or ex- 


-pensive ; and we especially denounce the proposed 


plan of transferring the naturalization of aliens to 
the courts of the United States, and abridging the 
powers of State courts in that respect, as a hip 
and expense to the poor and friendless candidate for 
American citizenship; we recognize the proposed 
change as the offshoot of intolerant ‘* Know-noth- 
ingism ’’—the “twin relic”? of radicalism itself. 

The Republican State Convention took place 
at Indianapolis on the 22d of February. There 
were several colored men among the delegates, 
one of whom was added to the list of vice- 
presidents by a special vote. The nominations 
made were as follows: for Secretary of State, 
Max F. A. Hoffman ; Auditor, John D. Evans; 
Treasurer, Robert H. Milroy; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Nelson Trussler; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Barnabas O. Hobbs; Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Charles A. Ray, Robert OC. 
Gregory, John T, Elliot, and Andrew L. Os- 
borne, All of these were renominations of 
the former incumbents, with the exception of 
the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, and one of 
the Judges, Mr. Osborne. 

A platform was adopted, embodying’ the fol- 
lowing declarations: 

The Union Republican party of Indiana, assembled 
in convention at Indianopolis on the 22d day of 
bese 1870, make the following declaration of 

rin 68: 

mi We congratulate the country on the restoration of 
law and order in the late rebellious States, under the 
reconstruction measures adopted by the General Goy- 
ernment, and upon the return of peace and of fraternal 


* 


-of the public debt, as a 
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feeling among the people of all the States, under a 
Constitution securing an equality of political and civil 
rights of all citizens, without distinction of race or 
olor: that we reverence the Constitution of the 
United States as the supreme law of the land, and a 
wise embodiment of the principles of free government, 
and, following its teachings, we will adopt, from time 
to time, such amendments as are necessary more com- 
pletely to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity ; and that we rejoice at the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, which for- 
ever secures an equality of political rights to all men; 
and we extend to the colored man a helping hand, in 
the race of life, to improve and elevate 

That the national debt, created in the defence and 
preservation ofthe Union, however great the burden, 
must be cheerfully borne, and honorably and honestly 
extinguished, in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the several laws authorizing the debt, and that all 
ae at repudiation of the principal or interest 
should meet the scorn and denunciation of any honest 
and patriotic people. 

hat we demand in every department of the Goy- 
ernment, from the highest to the lowest, the strictest 
economy of all expenditures consistent with the re- 
quirements of the public service. 

That a reduction of taxation is demanded, both of 
the tariff and internal taxes, until it reaches the low- 
est amount consistent with the credit and necessi- 
ties of the Government; and that we are in favor of 
a tariff for revenue, believing that a proper adjust- 
ment of duties must necessarily afford the incidental 
protection to which any interest is entitled. 

That we are in favor of a currency founded on the 
national credit, as abundant as the wants of the trade 
and commerce of the country demand; and that we 
disapprove of all Jaws in reference thereto which es- 
tablish monopoly or inequality therein. 

That we are opposed to the donations of the public 
lands, or the grant of subsidies in money to railroads 
or other corporations, and that we demand the reser- 
vation of the public domain for the use of actual set- 
tlers and educational purposes. 

That we reaffirm that of all who were faithful in 
the trials of the late war here none are entitled to 
more honor than the brave soldiers and seamen who 
endured the hardships of the campaign and cruise, 
and imperilled their lives in the service of their 
country; and the bounties and pensions provided 
by law for those brave defenders of the nation are 
obligations never to be forgotten, and should be 
borne without cost to the recipient.. The widows 
and orphans of the pays dead are the wards of the 
nation, sacred, legally bequeathed to the nation for 
care. 

That we approve the general course of our Sen- 
ators and Republican Representatives in Congress, 
and express our full and entire confidence that they 
will act with wisdom‘ and ‘integrity in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of.the people, and that we tender 
our thanks to Senator Morton for his exertions in so 
shaping the legislation of Congress on the reconstruc- 
tion of the late rebel States as to secure the passage 
of the fifteenth amendment. ~ . 

That we indorse the Administration of General 
Grant as President of the United States, and accept 
the increased: collections of revenue, the reduction 
of the expenditures, and payment of a large portion 

ulfilment of his promises 
of economy, and rejoice that the victorious general 
of the Union armies should, as a civil officer, receive 


“the last-of the rebel States in its return to the na- 
“tional family. » 


_.» Inasmuch as all republican governments depend 
for their stability and perpetuity on the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, it is the right and duty of 
the State and national authorities to establish, fos- 
ter, and secure the highest moral and intellectual 
development of the people. 


is condition. ’ 
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Feesolved, That taxation for county and other local 
purposes has become so great as to be oppressive to 
the people; that our system of county administra- 
tion needs reform, and we demand of our Represent- 
atives in the Legislature such changes in the statutes 
of the State as will protect the people from extrava- 
gant tax-levies by local authorities; and, as an aid to 
this needed reform, we favor a reduction of fees for 
county officers, to a standard which will furnish a 
fair and reasonable compensation for the services 
rendered, and that no officers should be favored with 
salary, fees, or perquisites, beyond such fair and 
reasonable compensation. 

Resolved, That the canal stocks issued under the 
legislation of 1846-47, commonly called the “‘ Butler 
Bill,’ were, by the terms of the contract, charged 
exclusively upon the Wabash and Erie Canal, its 
reservoirs and lands, and the faith of the State never 


having been, directly or indirectly, pledged for the 


payment or redemption thereof, said. canal stocks 


therefore constitute no part of the outstanding debts - 


or liabilities of the State. That the constitution of 
this State oug t to be amended, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, so as to Yad the taking effect of 
any law or acts of the General Assembly proposing 
to reste tie or create any liability of the State for 
the said canal stocks or any part thereof, until each 
proposition shall have been submitted to a direct 
vote of the people of the State, and approved by 
them; that we heartily indorse the administration 
of our State affairs by Governor Baker and his asso- 
ciate State officers, and especially congratulate the 
people that the time is so near when the State debt 
will be entirely liquidated. 


There was no important issue in the can- 
vass except that of general retrenchment and 
economy in the finances of the State. The 
subject of the Wabash and Erie Canal, which 
was broached in the thirteenth resolution of the 
Republican platform, occasioned considerable 
discussion, and probably had. some effect on 
the election of members of the Legislature. In 
1846 the State had become considerably em- 
barrassed on account of the bonds which had 
been issued for public improvements, a large 
portion of which had furnished the means for 
building this canal. At the session of 1846-47 
a bill passed the Legislature making a settle- 
ment with the holders of the canal claims, 
whereby new bonds were given for one-half the 
debt, and a lien on the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
and the stock thereof, for the remainder, the 
canal in the mean time being placed in the 
hands of trustees for twenty-four years. As the 
railroad system of the State has been gradually 
built up, the canal has become more and more 
unprofitable, and at the last session of the 
Legislature an attempt was made by the hold- 
ers of the stock to induce that body to pro- 
vide for the resumption of its full obligations 
by the State. The matter was considerably 
agitated throughout the year, and will proba- 
bly make its appearance in the Legislature of 
1871. Both parties disclaimed any intention 
to bring about an assumption of the old canal 
debt, and such a course would evidently be 
unpopular, 

The election took place on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, by an average majority through- 
out the State of 2,864. The total number of 
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votes for Secretary of State was 817,550, of 
which 160,059 were for Norman Eddy, aud 
157,501 for Max F. A. Hoffman, giving the 
former a majority of 2,558, In the new Le- 
ture there are in the Senate 26 Demo- 
erats and 24 Republicans; in the House of 
epresentatives, 53 Democrats and 47 Repub- 
licans. Several of the members elected to the 
Legislature were Germans, The State has 
eleven members in the lower branch of Con- 
gress. In the Forty-second Congress the 
representatives from the first, second, third, 
sixth, and seventh districts will be Democrats, 
and those from the fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, Republicans. The Sena- 
tors are Oliver P. Morton and Daniel D. Pratt, 
both Republicans. 
_ The first colored men who were ever per- 
mitted to act upon a jury in the State of Indi- 
ana served in the criminal court of Indianapo- 
lis in April, at the trial of a colored man for 
grand larceny. Three men out of the twelve 
were negroes on that occasion. 

A meeting of the members of the bar from 
the different counties of the State was held at 
Indianapolis on the 80th of November, and a 
memorial was adopted to be presented to the 
Legislature, praying for an increase of the 
number of judges of the Supreme Oourt from 
four to five, the latter being the limit allowed 
by the constitution. The memorial was accom- 
panied by two bills, one increasing the num- 
ber of judges to five, and the other redistrict- 
ing the State accordingly. There can be little 
doubt that the bills will be promptly passed. 
In this memorial the lawyers made the follow- 


ing statement regarding the judicial business 


of the State: “The work of the Court, in the 
nineteen years since the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution, has resulted in the publi- 
cation of thirty volumes of reports, including 
one then in press, averaging some six hundred 
pages to the volume. Inthe ninety-two coun- 
ties of the State there are two District Courts, 
the Circuit and the Common Pleas. In addition 
to these, there are Criminal Courts in nine of 
the counties. From all these courts there is a 
direct. appeal to the Supreme Court. These 
courts are administered by nineteen Circuit, 
twenty-four Common Pleas, and eight Crim- 
inal Court Judges, and the great increase in 
the number of appeals is doubtless, to some 
extent, the natural result of the diversity of 
so many different minds thus engaged in the 
administration of a somewhat complicated ju- 
dicial system. There are over five hundred 
causes submitted within the last year and un- 
der advisement; enough to engage the atten- 
tion of the present number of judges for more 
than a year and a half in their consideration, 
and more than enough to make three volumes 
of reports.” 

The divorce laws of the State of Indiana are 
attracting much attention throughout the coun- 
try, on account of their laxity, and the readi- 
ness with which a person can obtain a legal 
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dissolution of the marriage tie, sometimes with- 
out the knowledge of the other pee to the 
contract. The causes for which divorces may 
be granted under the existing statutes are as 
follows, viz.: 1. Adultery; 2. Impotency; 3. 
Abandonment for one year; 4. Oruel treat- 
ment of one party by the other; 5. Habitual 
drunkenness of either party; 6. The convic- 
tion, subsequent to the marriage, in any coun- 
try, of either party of an infamous crime; 7. 
Any other cause for which the court shall deem 
it proper that a divorce should be granted. It 
is only necessary for.any party applying for a 
divorce to reside in the county where the ap- 
plication is made for one year, no matter 
where his or her permanent residence may be, 
or where the other party may be living at the 
time; and publication in any obscure journal 
of that county is sufficient notice of the pend- 
ing proceedings to the party defendant. If 
such party does not therefore appear at the 
trial, a decree is granted by default. In his 
message to the Legislature of 1871, the Gov- 
ernor recommended amendments in the di- 
vorce laws, embracing the following provi- 
sions : 

Is ee the defendant, when a resident of the 
State, to be sued in the county of his or her residence. 

2. Requiring the plaintiff not only to have been a 
resident of the State for one year prior to the filing 
of his petition, but that he should continue to reside 
in the Beate oe the pendency of the suit and un- 
til the case is tried. 

8. Vesting in the Cireuit Court exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of applications for divorce. 

4. Requiring the petition in every divorce case to 
show where the causes of divorce relied on happened 
or accrued, and where the applicant resided at the 
time, and if they happened or accrued elsewhere than 
in this State and at a time when the plaintiff was not 
a resident of this State, then that no divorce shall be 
granted unless it be alleged in the petition and proved 
on the trial that the matters so relied upon would be 
a good cause of divorce by the laws of the State, 
place, or jurisdiction, within which the same hap- 
pened or acerued. 

5. Requiring the per ina as to the place where 
the cause or causes of divorcee relied upon accrued, 
and the place of residence of the plaintiff at the time 
of their accruing, to be verified by affidavit appended 
to the petition, and also to be proved on the trial. 

“With such amendments as these,” he says, 
“we might well hope that Indiana divorces 
would soon cease to be advertised in any of 
the Atlantic cities as marketable commodities, 
and that refugees and fugitives from the jus- 
tice of other States would no longer come to 
Indiana in quest of divorces, to be used on 
their return to their homes as-licenses to vio- 
late the laws of our sister States.” 

IOWA. The State of Iowa formed a part 
of the territory acquired from France, by what 
is known as the Louisiana purchase, in 1803. 
Prior to 1812 it belonged to the Territory of 
Louisiana, and from that date to 1834 formed 
a part of the Missouri Territory. In 1834 it 
became a part of the Territory of Michigan, 
and in 1836 was included in the newly-organ- 
ized Territory of Wisconsin. The Territory of 
Iowa was formed in 1838, and the State ad- 
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mitted into the Union December 28, 1846. Its 
permanent settlement began about 1830. The 
increase in population since its organization as 
a separate Territory is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table: 
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The following is shown by the Federal 
census of 1870 to be the population of the 
principal cities of the State: 


Se eee ee estore 
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t* 1850 44 2452+ The following table gives the Federal census 
13) Grete ees,” gs 

$8 DOB OI EH OLE of the State by counties: 

COUNTIES. 1870. | 18690. COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
Adair Nye 4,738 | 1,809 || Montgomery....... 5,934 1,256 
AdAMB.. 0.6.6 0.0 005 11,174 | 5,074 || Muscatine.......... 21,688 | 16,444 
Allamakee.......... 4,627 | 1,874 || O’Brien........ fa'e ts 15> 8 
Fi 2S ty ca vean eee 6,398 493 || Osceola...........5. No pop. Hote 
Andubon,.......... 7,061 8,058 Page. Uo. eieles ss 9.974 4,419 

MGOD 5 pind ke diate ones 6,065 | 1,699: || Palo Alto.......... 1,336 182 
Black Hawk 999 179 || Plymouth.......... 2,199 148 
Boones Visine. 13,686 | 5,440 || Pocahontas........ 1,446 103 
Bremer. ...4.00s0- 8,931 | 3,621 || Polk 11,625 
Buchanan.......... 21,463 | 18,701 || Potawatamie 4,963 
Buena Vista 6,282 | 38,168 || Poweshick..... Jie. 5,668 
Butlers 235\h 2). UA. 2,596 Ringgold 2,923, 
Calhoun 226 43 || Sac 246 
Carroll 16,642 | 8,029 || Scott. 25,959 

ass 620 | 18,493 || Shelby 818 
Cedar...... 22,116 9,883 || Sioux 10 
Cerro Gordo 17,839 | 15,038 || Story 4,051 
Cherokee.... 24,898 | 17,573 || Tama 5,285 
Chickasaw. . 336 19,781 | 13,366 || Taylor 8,590 
Clarke,...... UE 427 19,434 | 18,271 || Union.... 5,986 2,012 
Clay 4. ich ah owane 35s 52 3,351 416 || Van Buren 17,672 | 17,081 
Clayton... ,...s4.:- 28) |] LuO6. sos iene as» 87,210 :232 || Wapello 22,346 14,518 
Clinton ..........-. 85,857 | 18,938, || Linn ............... 785 | 18.947 || Warren 17,982 | 10,281 
Crawford .......... 2,580 | 8,888 || Lonisa............. 12,869 | 10,370 || Washington........ 18,952 | 14,285 
Eom Let er eaenus Pepe ye oo OFS BIRT APES ae 5,766 a . 4 oid Oa bie vie ae i 

BMI Sch he Eee i ODS isk bEd Mere hed o's vee OMSLEr is ove tens iy 7 
WOCHUE. io kecsicicn 12,018 | 8,677 CYCtT(0) | Se 13,884 | 7,339 || Winnebago ........ 1,562 168 
Delaware,.......... 17,432 , Mahaska........... ,508 | 14,816 || Winneshiek 23,570 13,942 
Des Moines......... 7,258 | 19,611 || Marion............. sf 16,813 oodbury ........, 6172 1,114 
Dickerson......... | 1,889 180 || Marshall........... 17,576 | 6,015 || Worth.............. 2,892 756 
Dubnque........... 88,969 | 81,164 || Mills., ............ 8,718 | 4,481 || Wright............. 2,392 653 
Emmett............ 1,892 10: Mitchell... ...,...... 9,583 3,409 
Fayette ........0.5. 6,973 | 12,073 || Monona,........... ‘ 832 Total.......} 1,191,720 | 674,918 
Hloydice.gavistie.c 10,768 | 38,744 || Monroe............ 12,724 | 8,612 


The development of the resources of the 
State has been no less rapid than the growth 
in population. Already it is the fourth in the 
Union in the production of corn, the fifth in 
wheat, and the sixth in live-stock. The largest 
share of attention thus far has been given to 
agriculture, and in no part of the country have 
greater intelligence and enterprise been shown 
in this important department of industry. So- 
cieties have been very generally formed to 
gather and distribute information and give en- 
couragement in its various branches, and the 
State and county fairs of Iowa show the most 
satisfactory results of the industrial efforts of 
the people. 

_ Much encouragement has been given at all 
times to immigration into the State, both from 
the older portions of the country and from 
Europe. The Legislature at its last session 
passed an act creating a Board of Immigration, 
to consist of seven members, appointed by the 
Governor, one from each congressional district, 
the Governor himself acting as president ex 
officio. It is the duty of this Board to do every 
thing which may well enhance immigration 
into the State. Its secretary, in the language 
of the act, “‘shall act as Commissioner of Im- 


migration. He shall be a person who is famil- 
iar with the argicultural, mineral, and other 
resources of this State, and it shall be his duty 
to mabe ithe publish, and distribute pamphlets 
an 


documents, setting forth facts and statis- 


tics, illustrating the advantages and material 
resources of the State, and containing correct 
information for immigrants in relation to its 
climate, soil, production, schools, railroads, 
and all other matters of interest to said im- 
migrants. It shall further be the duty of said 
Commissioner to maintain correspondence 
with associations and parties generally inter- 
ested in immigration, and may publish or cause 
to be published, in Eastern journals, essays and 
articles, treating on, and describing truly, the 
agricultural, mineral,. commercial, social, and 
other characteristics of the State.” ‘ 


The Board is authorized to send agents to” 


the Eastern States, and to Europe, “for the 
purpose of aiding and advising immigration, 
and is required to codperate with the Board 
of Immigration at Washington City, and to 
make regular reports of their labor and pro- 
ceedings to the General Assembly of the State, 
accompanied by such references, suggestions, 
and statistics, as may furnish good and reliable 
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data and a proper basis for further legislation 
on the subject of immigration.” 

The Board of Immigration was appointed 
soon after the passage of the act, and imme- 
diately organized for the work, At its first 
meeting, which was held on the 6th of Apri 
it was resolved that the Governor be request 
to enter into correspondence and negotiations 
with the different railroad companies and 
other parties owning or controlling large 
tracts of land in the State of Iowa, requesting 
their codperation and assistance in inducing 
immigration to said State. 

The negotiation resulted in an agreement on 
the part of the principal railroad companies to 
defray the expenses of agents sent abroad to 
encourage immigration, and to pay for the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and of other printed 


‘matter furnished to their agents by the Board. 


Pamphlets and circulars were subsequently 
prepared, setting forth the advantages of Iowa 
as a place in which to make a permanent 
settlement, and the proper means were adopted 
for scattering these among the people of the 


Eastern States and the Eastern Hemisphere. - 


An Immigrant Aid Society was also formed in 
the western part of the State to look after the 
interests of that particular section. 

The Legislature met on the second Monday 
in January, and continued its sessions until 
about the middle of April. One hundred and 
eighty acts were passed and twenty-seven 
joint resolutions adopted. Among the more 
importants acts was one making careful and 
thorough provision for the management of the 
two Insane Asylums of the State, which are 
located, the one at Mount Pleasant, and the 
other at Independence; one providing for the 
Oo nromtae of the State University at Iowa 

ity; one authorizing the several counties to 
establish and maintain high-schools; and one 
creating a commission to revise the statutes of 
the State. Provision was also made for the 
establishment of an Industrial Home for the 
Blind, and for the erection of a new capitol 
building. The following appropriations were 
made for the benefit of the State institutions, 
making in the aggregate $586,500: 


Hospital for Insane at Independence ...... $165,000 
Captt HOLA 245 46nd caseeeuds Paros TSS * 000 
akricelnrel College....... pnda svete ames 68,500 
Witte AMYTUM:': J... Teves sas een sVinseeeays 44,000 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Council Bluffs.... 35,000 
Hospital for Insane at Mount Pleasant..... 84,000 
Orphans” HOM, . +o. 0csess sbcaescsshescss 25,000 
State University.......... aed si Sy cto 25,000 
REOTIMEALIA TY 3.7.4 no mamop,sierite 2-0 shuns meena mae 25,000 
Reform School...........+--sees- as teastkeon 15,000 


Resolutions were adopted on several matters 
of interest. One of these ratified the fifteenth 
amendment to the national Constitution, an- 
other favored a system of postal telegraphs, 
and a third recommended the removal of the 
national capital to the Mississippi Valley. 
The question of granting the right of suffrage 
to women was brought before the Legislature 
by a large number of petitions on the subject, 
and an amendment to the constitution, mak- 
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ing the concession asked for, was proposed, 
but after some discussion it was laid on the 
table. The question of the propriety of pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
also discussed, A prohibitory Jaw already ex- 
isted in the State, and the question of its modi- 
fication was considered, e result was the 
passage of an act allowing the several counties 
to determine whether the sale of ale, wine, 
and beer, should be prohibited or not within 
their own limits, by submitting the question 
to a vote of the people, An act was passed, 
providing for a submission to the people, at the « 
election of 1870, of the question of holding a 
convention for the revision of the constitution, 
the result to be reported to the General As- 
sembly at its next session. 

Railroad legislation also demanded a large 
share of attention. A bill was proposed “to 
prescribe rules and regulations for railroads, 
and to establish uniform and reasonable rates 
of tariff for the transportation of certain freights 
thereon.” This led to an extended debate, in- 
volving the expediency of interference of the 
government in the management or control of 
railroads, the dangerous power and influence 
which these corporations are attaining, and 
other kindred questions. The bill was finally 
defeated in the Senate, where it originated, by 
a vote of 20 in its favor to 21 against it. An 
act for the taxation of railroad property also 
occasioned much debate, and was finally passed, 
The following are its principal provisions: 

That each railroad company, owning or operating a 
railroad in this State, shall annually, on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of each year, make out and 
file with the State Treasurer a sworn statement, 
setting forth: first, the amount of gross receipts o: 
their railroad for the year ending the thirty-first day 
of December preceding ; second, the number of miles 
of main track of their railroad in each county on the 
thirty-first day of December preceding ; which state- 
ment shall be sworn to by the president and secretary 
of such company, and by the general superintendent 
of their railroad, or any two of them. 

Sxcrion 2. The State Treasurer shall levy on said 
gross receipts a tax as follows, viz.: On the first $8,000 
or part thereof per mile, one -per centum, and on re- 
ceipts of over $3,000, and under $6,000 per mile, two 
per centum; and on the excess of receipts over $6,000 
per mile, three per centum, which taxes the said rail- 
road companies shall pay on or before the first bac 
of March, after which time said taxes if notpaid sh 
become delinquent, and the same penalties and in- 
terest shall attach as on other taxes. 

Sro. 8. After the said taxes become delinquent, 
the State Treasurer shall proceed to collect the same 
in the same manner and with the same rights and 
powers as a sheriff under execution, except that no 
process shall be necessary, to authorize the Treasurer 
to seize and sell property for the collection of said 


taxes. 

Sxo. 4. One fifth of the taxes levied and collected 
as aforesaid shall remain in the State Treasury to 
be used in the same manner as the several revenues 
of the State, and the other four-fifths of said taxes 
shall be apportioned by the State Treasurer to the 
several counties through which the said roads respee- 
tively run, in proportion to the number of miles of 
main track of in each county, and shall be paid 
over by him to the treasurer of the county entitled 
thereto. 

Sxc. 5. If any railroad company shall fail to fur- 
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nish the sworn statement required by this act on 
or before the time herein provided, the State Treas- 
urer shall on or before the first day of Mareh ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible the gross earnings of such 
delinquent company, and shall assess thereon the tax 
as herein provided, together with a penalty thereon 
of thirty per cent. for such neglect, which tax and 
penalty shall be collected as provided by the third 
section of this act. When the State Treasurer has 
to incur any expense either in the assessment or col- 
lection of said taxes after they become delinquent, he 
shall add one per centum on the amount of taxes due, 
which shall be his compensation for said assessment 
and collection. The taxes herein provided for shall 
be in lieu of all taxes for any and all purposes on the 
* road-bed, right of way, track, rolling-stock, and ne- 
cessary buildings for operating their road, except as 
hereinafter provided; but other property belonging 
to such company, whether personal or real, shall be 
taxed as property of individuals in the respective 
counties in which the same may be situated. 

Src. 6. No provision of this act shall be held to 
apply to any railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
or Missouri River, but such bridges shall be assessed 
ne ea on the same basis as the property of indi- 
viduals. , 


An act was also passed “to enable town- 
ships, incorporated towns, and cities, to aid 
in the construction of railroads.” In several 
instances the right to levy and collect taxes for 
this purpose was questioned, and an injunction 
asked for to prevent it. The district judge, 
however, refused to issue the injunction, and 
his action was sustained by the Supreme Court, 
which thereby affirmed the constitutionality 
of the law. Opposition to the payment of in- 
terest on bonds, issued by counties to aid in 
the construction of railroads, at one time 
threatened to result in an open defiance of the 
authority of the Federal courts, which had de- 
cided in favor of the validity of the law pro- 
viding for its payment, but the energetic action 
of General Dix prevented any violént outbreak. 

The election of the year was for members of 
Congress, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
the State executive officers, with the exception 
of Governor, who holds over till January, 1872. 
The Democratic Convention took place at Des 
Moines on the 10th of August, and nominated 
the following ticket: For Secretary of State, 
Chas. Dorr, of Polk County; for Auditor, W. N. 
Garner, of Louisa; for Treasurer, W. O. James, 
of Pottawattamie; for Attorney-General, H. M. 
Martin, of Scott. The platform, which was 
unanimously adopted, contained the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the present internal revenue system 
of the United States is unendurable in its oppressive 
exactions; that to impose burdens on one elass of 
citizens, or upon one branch of industry, to build up 
another, and, to support an army of office-holders to 
enforce their collection, are abuses of the taxin 
power. And that we are in favor of the collection o 
taxes through State governments. 

Resolved, "That we are opposed to the present unjust, 
unequal, and oppressive tariff system, and in favor 
of one which, while adapted to the ad ge of raising 
the necessary revenue to provide for the liquidation 
of our national debt, and meet the expenditures of an 
economical administration, will not oppress labor, 
and build up monopolies. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of such disposition 
of our public lands as will secure their occupation by 
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actual settlers, and prevent their absorption by mam- 
moth monopolies. 

fesolved, That we assert the right of the people 
by legislative enactment to regulate and control all 
moneyed corporations upen which extraordinary 
rights are conferred by charter, 

Zeesolved, That we are opposed to any attempt to 
abridge the most full and free enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty. , 

solved, That we cordially invite the electors of 
Iowa to codperate with us in the support of the prin- 
ciples herein enunciated. 


The Republican Convention assembled on the 
17th of August, at Des Moines. The ticket put 
in nomination was as follows: Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Chester CO. Cole, William E. 
Miller, James G. Day; Secretary of State, Ed- 
ward Wright; Auditor, John Russell; Treas- 
urer, Samuel E. Rankin; Register of State 
Land-Office, Aaron Brown; Attorney-General, 
Henry O’Connor. 

The following platform was unanimously 


_ adopted: 


Resolved, That we refer with pride to the history 
of the Republican party, and congratulate the coun- 
try upon its successful career. It has Ye to the 
poor man a homestead ; it has abolished slavery, and 
established manhood suffrage ; crushed treason ; given 
tous the Pacific Railroad ; settled the doctrine of 
the right of expatriation, maintained the honor, in- 
tegrity, and credit of our nation. It has vindicated 
the Monroe doctrine by preventing foreign powers 
from interfering with the governments on this conti- 
nent; and to perpetuate it in power is the only safe 
guarantee for peace and prosperity in the future. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the honest, 
faithful, and economical Administration of President 
Grant by which our national debt has been so large- 
ly educed, and our national credit and honor so 

rmly maintained. 

Resolved, That a tariff for revenue is indispen 
sable, and should be so adjusted as not to become 
prejudicial to the industrial interests of any class or 
section of the country, while securing to our home 

roducers fair competition with foreign capital and 


abor. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any system or 
plan of granting public lands to railroad or other 
corporations without ample provision being made 
for securing their speedy sale at moderate prices, and 
oceupaney upon fair and liberal terms by any and all 
who desire to purchase and settle upon them. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of an economical 
and judicious management of the affairs of the State, 
and with this view we indorse the present adminis- 
tration of the State government, and recommend it 
to the favorable consideration of the people, and to 
future administrations. ‘ 

Resolved, That we are in favor of such legislation 
as will provect the people from the oppression of 
monopolies controlled by and in the interest of cor- 
porations. 

Resolved, That while, as Americans, we feel in duty 
bound to preserve a just and equitable neutrality in 
the contest now waging in Europe, yet we cannot 
forget that in our late war the sympathies and ma- 
terial aid of the German States were freely given us 
and we do not hesitate to declare our unqualifie 
sympathy with the earnest efforts of the Germans to 
maintain and defend their national unity; and we 
condemn the course which the Democratic press of 
the country has been and is now pursuing in support 
of a despotic, ape dynasty, and a causcless war 
against a people desiring peace and aspiring to per- 
fect liberty. 

Reatane That the Republican party of Iowa wel- 
come to our shores all human beings of every nation, 
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irrespective of race or color, voluntarily seeking a 
home in our midst ; and that all the rights and privi- 
loges. which we, as citizens, demand for ourselves, 
we will accord to them. 
- Resolved, That we are in favor of amending our 
a tion laws by striking out the word ‘‘ white” 
‘the same wherever it occurs, 
' The election took place on the 11th of Oc- 
et. and resulted in the choice of the Repub- 
candidates by large majorities, The to- 
tal vote for Secretary of State was 164,265, of 
hich Wright received 103,377, and Dorr 

,888, making the majority of the former 

. The proposition for a convention to 

| the State constitution was voted down 
82,039 to 24,846. The following members of 
Congress were elected in the six districts, all 
Republicans: first district, paces W. McCrary, 
retloctod : second, Aylett R. Cotton; third, 
William P. Wolf, to fill vacancy ; fourth, Wil- 
liam G. Donnan; fifth, Madison M. Walden; 
sixth, Francis W. Palmer, reélected; seventh, 
Jackson Orr. 

The State institutions of Iowa are well or- 
ganized and in a flourishing condition, but no 
statistics have been reported for the year 1870. 

ITALY, a kingdom in Southern Europe. 
King, Victor Emmanuel, born March 14, 
1820; succeeded his father, as King of Sar- 
dinia, on March 238, 1849; assumed the title 
of King of Italy on March 17, 1861. Heir- 
apparent to the throne, Prince Humbert, born 

rch 14, 1844; married April 22, 1868, to 
Princess guerita of Savoy, daughter of 
the late Duke of Genoa, brother of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, The ministry (December, 1869) 
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was composed as follows: E. Visconti-V enosta, 
President and Minister of Foreign Affairs; J. 
Lanza, Minister of the Interior; M. Raeli, Min- 
ister of Justice and of Public Worship; G. Sell 
Minister of Finances; Lieutenant-General z 
Govone, Minister of War; Rear-Admiral G. 
Acton, Minister of Marine; O. Correnti, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; J. Gadda, Minister 
of Public Works; A. Castagnola, Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. The Government 
of the United States is represented by G. P. 
Marsh, envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary at Florence (June 23, 1861). 
ount L. Corti was accredited Italian minister 
at Washington in May, 1870. The area of the 
kingdom is 109,743 square miles, The popula- 
tion, according to the census of January 1, 
1870, 25,766,217, is as follows: * Province of 
Piedmont, 2,933,247; Liguria, 885,727; Lom- 
bardy, 3,296,610; Venetia, 2,718,633; Emilia, 
2,121,653; Umbria, 545,017; Marca, 934,004; 
Tuscany, 2,118,401; Abruzzo Mountains, etc., 
1,280,440; Campagna, 2,753,555; Apulia, 
1,885,911; Basilicata, 514,765;  Oalabria, 
1,198,279 ; Sicily, 2,512,124; Sardinia, 617,851. 
The census of 1861, which did not include Ve- 
netia (annexed 1866), contains the following 
report of the population as to nationality : 
The entire | ey ora of the kingdom of Italy 


was at sch weds tea cio 4 news os beats 21,777,334 
Among these there were foreigners.... ....... 639 
Foreigners permanently residing in the king- 

GORI vue thldele Gh odd) wbloslaebiciate's > ake "71,205 


The division of the population, according to 
the languages spoken (census of 1861) was as 
follows: 


aah 4 mien - INHABITANTS SPEAKING Other Lan- 

mr 3G fl give Italian. French, German. English. guages, 
POUUIOTG: cette k sete! cncet totes 2,764,263 636,351 296 220 27 179 
mBLiGG, (Gatee a cli .doacs de Ta m6. eer io 533 498 
NT Oar ee ara 8,104,888 8,102,428 1,191 877 165 177 
and Umbria........ 8,542, 541,544 597 249 127 142 
MEIN Csi dc yas «qh wdT vend «cat cld 1,826,334 1,822,024 1,130 419 1,576 1,185 
Neapolitan Provinces.............. 6,787,289 6,720,898 6,684 1,894 2,283 55,525 
aE RH ee 2,392,414 2,268,649 368 246 22,547 
Peep ete cscs cect Sepesiess 588, 580,748 189 13 86 7,078 
OMMD I 65 Goin vhs a chie bi'S be ssid 21,777,384 21,541,879 134,435 8,143 5,546 87,331 
Venetia, abouts... ....s.0. evscesiees 2,496,442 2,448,000 ave 15,000 aft 000 
Kingdom of Italy.......... el 24.278;776 23,990,000 135,000 23,000 | 6,000 120,000 


Among those languages not specified in the 
above table, about 56,000 were Albanians and 
some 21,000 Greeks. The 83,000 inhabitants 
of Venetia, who speak neither Italian nor Ger- 
man, are of Slavonian extraction. The popu- 
dosian was divided, according to sexes, as fol- 
ows: 


z 

a =F 
a | 4) ala 

Bas ZB 

Jan. 1, 1864) 24,680,974 | 12,350,583 | 12,830,441 993 
865| 24,882,633 | 12,453,745 | 12.428.888 | 998 
25,097,182 | 12,564,521 | 12,582,661 997 

1867} 25,844,192 | 12,691,448 | 12,652,744 | 997 
25,404, 726, 12,678,035 | 996 


In the budget for the year 1870 the total 
revenue was estimated at $180,596,160; ex- 


penditures at $212,219,034, showing a deficit 
of $31,617,974. The interest on the public 
debt, payable in 1870, amounted to $88,789,814. 
The army, in 1869, according to the budget of 
the Ministry of War, consisted of 183,441 ona 
peace footing, and of 573,721 on a war footing. 
On January 1, 1870, there were: 


Officers. Men, 
Under arms........ Re dih: Wgeb's ed (atkins does Oeind 11,232) 147,878 
Officers and men on furlough, Istcategory| 8,634) 196,198 
Men on furlough, Pid . +++} 188,000 
TOM. sud ete Pocad esc ccs uccs ses 14,866) 531,576 
14,866 
Total officers and men............-- 546,442 


* Since the occupation of the Papal States and the city 
of Rome, in September, 1870, they must be rded as 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. The area of the Pa 
States is 4.552 square miles; population, according to the 
census of January 1, 1863, 723,121. 
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The navy, on January 1, 1870, consisted of: 
22 iron-clad steamers, carrying 201 guns; 29 
screw-steamers, with 870 guns; and 382 side- 
wheel ‘steamers, with 1138 guns. Of sailing- 
vessels there were: 1 frigate of the second 
class, carrying 26 guns; 4 corvettes of the 
first, second, and third classes, with 52 guns; 
2 brigantines, with 20 guns, and 1 transport 
with 6 guns. The marine officers were: 1 
admiral; 5 vice-admirals; 12 rear-admirals; 
86 captains of vessels-of-the-line; 28 captains 
of frigates of the first class, and 38 of the sec- 
ond class; 80. lieutenants of the first class, 145 
of the second class, and 140 sub-lieutenants. 
Of sailors and machinists there were 11,193; 
artisans, 660. ‘The marines consisted of two 
regiments of infantry, having 284 officers and 
5,688 men. 

The special commerce of the kingdom in 
1868 (official) was: 


Imports. Exports. 
WBC CE eo. Poa chee ea hee $41,116,000} $35,'758,000 
Hnpiand Ws ai sas ae . 7183, 12,540, 
AMSA 55 chic onl leeicce. Sabecice ohle 26,353,000) 17,214,000 
Switzerland, ......5....0k. scents 9,842,000} - 11,856,000 
TROP I E Gielen Pies re bina be vlatpnad 4,902,000 1,919,000 
GI@OC6. Las k .a:des moceaneenaee< 950,000 646,000 
PRDALDUACOR. 6 cclen once spices snes # 1,368,000 2,418,000 
Netherlands... 353.0000. Beek 5,624,000} ‘ 969,000 
ROGHAE  oskaUl. Seb aed Pe bveteas § 2,489,000 1,615,000 
Other European Countries...... 4,560,000 ‘ 

Total Europe........ +++ $141,987,000). $89,224,000 
MUDIVEO BALES. vias ss uainew sce ea 5,890,000 5,263,000 
South America.................. 1,805,000 8,705,000 
W. Indies and Central America. 1,311,000 247,000 

Total America............ $9,006,000) $9,215,000 
60) RAT ES peer 3 1,216,000 418,000 
Other Countries.............00- 8,287,000 1,786,000 

Grand total,...........++ $155,496,000|$100,643,000 


The transit commerce, during the year 1868, 
was valued at $15,732,000. The merchant ma- 
rine on December 31, 1868, including Venetia, 
consisted of 17,946 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 882,829; among which were 101 
steamers, having an aggregate tonnage of 
23,442. 

The receipts of the various railroads through- 
out the kingdom amounted, in 1868, to $15,- 
591,345; those of the telegraph-lines to 
$865,077.* 

The principal political. and historical event, 
in 1870, was the annexation of the Papal States 
and the consequent abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope. Owing to the outbreak of 
war between Germany and France, the latter 
power concluded to withdraw her army of 
occupation from Rome, and the Duke de Gra- 
mont sent a dispatch to that effect to the 
French minister, on July 26th, with instruc- 
tions to read its contents to Cardinal Antonelli. 
The necessary arrangements having been ter- 
minated between France and Italy, the evacua- 
tion of Rome was immediately begun, and 
completed on August 11th. On August 4th 


* For particular information concerning the railroads 
and telegraph-lines of Italy, see article EUROPE. 
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the Italian Government issued a proclamation, 
renewing the stipulations, which are inserted 
below, of the September convention, by which 
it had bound itself to abstain from all attacks 
upon the Papal States, and to defend them 


against any invasion. This declaration of the 


Government caused an excitement among the 


republicans of Italy. A vast crowd assem-° 


bled at Florence in the Piazza del Palazzo 
Vecchio, shouting for the republic, and trying 
to force an. entrance into the tower of the 
palace to hoist the republican flag, The ery 


for the annexation of Rome becoming bois-. 


terous, negotiations were attempted with the 
Papal Government on the subject of the trans- 
fer of the Italian capital to Rome. 
assumed that nothing else could avert a revolu- 
tion, which might imperil both the Pope and 


the King. As the Pope rejected all overtures, 


the King of Italy, with the assent of the pro- 
visional government of France, ordered an 
army of observation of 60,000 men, under com- 
mand of General Cadorna, toward the frontier 
of the Papal States. 
peaceful surrender of the city was made by 
Count Ponza di San Martino, who was author- 
ized by King Victor Emmanuel to offer the fol- 


lowing propositions to the Pope: The sov- 


ereignty of the Pope and his unrestricted juris- 
diction within the limits of the city of Rome to 
be upheld and guaranteed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and his civil list to be paid out of the 
state treasury. All nations and their repre- 
sentatives to have free access to the Pope; all 
church establishments in Rome to be neutral- 
ized; the ambassadors of the foreign powers 
near the Papal See to enjoy full immunity; the 
cardinals to retain their revenue and immu- 
nity; the salary of all military and civil func- 
tionaries to be paid as before; and the bishops 
and clergy throughout the kingdom of Italy 
to have the full and absolutely free exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions. 

These propositions were accompanied by the 
following autograph letter of King Victor Em- 
manuel, dated Florence, September 8, 1870: 


Most Hoty Farner: With the affection of a son, 
with the faith of a Catholic, with the loyalty of te 
with the sentiment of an Italian, I address myself 

ain, as I have done formerly, to the heart of your 

oliness. A storm full of perils threatens Europe. 
Favored by the war which desolates the centre of the 
continent, the party of the cosmopolitan reyolution 
increases in courage and audacity, and is prepar- 
ing to strike, especially in Italy and in the provinces 
by your Holiness, the last blows at the monarchy 
and the papacy. I know, most Holy Father, that 
the greatness of your soul would not fall below the 
greatness of events, but for me, a Catholic king and 
an Italian king, and as such guardian and surety b 
the dispensation of Divine Providence and bY the will 
of the nation of the destinies of all Italians, I feel the 
duty of taking, in the face of Europe and of Catholi- 
city, the responsibility of maintaining order on the 
peninsula, and the security of the Holy See. Now, 
most Holy Father, the state of mind of the popula- 
tions governed by your Holiness, and the presence 
among them of foreign troops coming from different 
places with different intentions, are a source of agita- 
tion and of peril evident to all, Chance or the ef- 


It was) 


A Jast effort to obtain a 
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fervescence of passions may lead to violence and to 
an effusion of blood, which it is my duty and yours, 
oly Father, to avoid and prevent. I see the 

nde e necessity for the security of Italy and 
: ly Seo that my troops already guarding the 
po i should advance and occupy the positions 
sh shall be indispensable to the security of your 
Ee and to the maintenance of order. Your 
will not see a hostile act in this measure of 
recaution,. My Government and my forces will re- 
themselves absolutely to an action conservative 

and tutelary to the rights, easily reconcilable, of 
the Roman onsen ene, with the inviolability of the 
‘ ontiff and of his spiritual authority, and 
the independence of the Holy See. If your 
oliness, as Ido not doubt, and as your sacred char- 
and the goodness of your soul give me the right 

to eae is inspired with a wish equal to mine of 
ayoiding all conflict, and escaping the danger of 
violen zon will be able to take, with the Count 
Ponsa dl an Martino, who presents you this letter, 
who is furnished with the necessary instructions 

by my Government, those measures which shall best 
conduce to the desired end. Will your Holiness per- 
mit me to hope sfill that the present moment, as 


solemn for Italy as for the Church and for the papacy, 


H give occasion to the exercise of that spirit of be- 
nevolence which has never been extinguished in your 
heart toward this land, which is also your own country, 
and of those sentiments of conciliation which I have 
always studied with an indefatigable perseverance to 
translate into acts, in order that, while satisfying the 
national aspirations, the chief of Catholicity, sur- 
rounded by the devotion of the Italian populations, 
might preserve on the banks of the Tiber a glorious 
seat in “emg of all human sovereignty ? 

Your Holiness in delivering Rome from the foreign 
troops, in freeing it from the continual peril of being 
the battle-field of subversive parties, will have ac- 
complished a marvellous work, given peace to the 


Church, and shown to Europe, shocked by the hor-. 


rors of war, how great battles can be won and im- 
mortal victorios achieved by an act of justice and by 
a single word of affection. 

I beg your Holiness to bestow upon me your Apos- 
tolie benediction, and I renew to your Holiness the 
expression of my profound respect. Your Holiness’s 
most humble, most obedient, and most devoted son, 

TOR EMMANUEL, 


The reply of the Pope was delivered to 
Count Ponza di San Martino, who returned to 
Florence on the 13th. It was as follows: 

To King Victor Emmanuel IT. : 

Your Masestry: Count Ponza di San Martino has 
consigned to me the letter your Majesty was pleased 
‘to a 8s me, but it is unworthy an affectionate son 
who glories in professing the Catholic faith. I shall 
not now enter into the details of your letter, to avoid 
a renewal of that deep sorrow ised first letter caused 
me, I give thanks to God, who has permitted your 
Majesty to fill the last days of my life with bitterness, 
For the rest, I cannot grant certain requests, or con- 
form with certain principles contained in your letter. 
Again I call upon God, and into His hands commit 
my cause, which is His cause. I pray God to grant 
your Majesty many graces, to free you from dangers, 
and to dispense to you His mercy, which you so much 


need. 

Given at the Vatican, September 11, 1870, 

PIUS PP. IX. 

The King immediately sent orders to Gen- 
eral Cadorna to enter the Papal territory, and 
to occupy the city of Rome. He also ordered 
a plebiscitum to be taken as early as practica- 
ble on the question of ‘the unity of Italy.” 

General Oadorna divided his army into four 
columns, with which he immediately crossed 
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the frontier at four different points. Some 
skirmishes took place between the Italian 
troops and the Papal Zouaves, but the latter 
were forced to retire, and Cadorna advanced 
to within four miles of the city of Rome, while 
General Bixio took possession of Civita Vecchia 
without meeting with any serious resistance. 
The general then manmuvred his troops in 
such manner as to invest the city, preparatory 
to an attack if a peaceful surrender was not 
made, Meanwhile the Pope, seeing that the 
assault was near at hand, sent the following 
instructions to General Kanzler, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Papal forces : 


GrenEerat: Now that a grand sacrifice, as well as 
the most enormous injustice, is about to be consum- 
mated—now that the troops of a Catholic King, with- 
out provocation, without even the semblance of a 
motive, are besieging the capital of the Catholic world, 
I feel the immediate necessity of thanking you, gen- 
eral, and all our troops, for the generous conduct 
which you have shown hitherto, for the affection of 
which you have given proof to the Holy See, and for 
your readiness to devote yourself solely to the defence 
of this metropolis. Let these lines remain as 6 
solemn document to testify the discipline, loyalty, 
and valor of the troops which have been in the ser- 
vice of the Holy See. As for the duration of the de- 
fence, it is my duty to give orders that it may be 
prolonged only sufficiently to show protest, and that 
violence was used, and no more; in other words 
negotiations will be entered into for the surrender of 
the city as soon as the first breach is made in the 
walls. At a time when the whole of Europe is de- 
ploring the great loss of life occasioned by a war at 
this moment raging between two great nations, it 
must not be said that the Vicar of Christ, even though 
unjustly assailed, gave his assent to prolonged blood- 
shed, Our cause is that of God, and in Him we 
lace our whole confidence. I bless you from my 

eart—you, general, and all our troops. From the 
Vatican, September 19, 1870. PIO IX., Pope. 

On the 20th orders were given for the im- 
mediate attack upon the city. At half-past 
ten o’clock in the morning, after a bombard- 
ment of some hours, a breach was opened on 
the right side of Porta Pia by the Italian artil-. 
lery, and another at the Porta del Popolo. The 
walls were immediately passed, and the Papal. 
troops were obliged to retreat toward the 
Vatican, while the Pope took refuge in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. 

- The resistance of the Papal troops was of 
only short duration, the Italian bersaglieri re- 
ceiving the surrender of the Zouayes at the 
Piazza de Ceri, in the afternoon of the same 
day, The stipulations of the capitulation for 
the surrender of the city were arranged be- 
tween General Cadorna, on the part of the 
Italian Government, and General Kanzler, as 
commander of the garrison, as follows: 


Vitra Arsant, September 20, 1870. 

1, The cityof Rome, except that part which is 
limited to the southern part of the walls of the Santo 
Spirito and comprehends Monte Vatican and the 
Castle of St. Angelo, forming the so-called Leonine 
City, its complete armament, a arms, ammuni- 
tion, and stores. All the materi belonging to the 

vernment shall be consigned to the troops of his 

oat Raced King of Italy. 

2. All the son of the city shall depart, receiv- 
ing the honors of war, with flags, arms, and baggage. 
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After the honors shall have been rendered to them, 
they wili lay down flags and arms, The officers 
shall have aright to carry with them their swords, 
horses, and any thing belonging to them. The for- 
eign troops shall leave first; the others will follow, 
in the order of battle, with the leftin front. The 
garrison will leave to-morrow morning, at seven. 

8. The foreign troops shall be disbanded and im- 
mediately sent back to their respective countries. 
They will leave to-morrow by railway. The Govern- 
ment has the right of taking into consideration the 
rights of pension which they might have stipulated 
with the Papal Government. 

4. The Roman troops will be formed at a depot 
without arms. The Government will take into con- 
sideration their claims as to their future situation. 

5. The troops will be forwarded to-morrow to 
Civita Vecchia. 

6. A mixed commission will be appointed, formed 
of an officer of artillery, one of the engineers, and a 
functionary of the administration. The commission 
will receive the consignment referred to in the fixed 
article for the city of Rome. 

F. Ranorra, Chief of Staff, Papal Army, 
F. D. Prrnorano, Chief of Staff, Italian Army. 
F. aporna, General com’ding Italian Army. 

Seen, approved, and ratified by the eee com- 

manding Rome. ANZLER. 


On the same day the Cardinal Secretary of 
State (Antonelli) delivered, by order of the 
Pope, the following ‘‘protest” to each member 
of the diplomatic body accredited to the Holy 
See: 

From tHE Vatican, September 20, 1870. 

Your Excellency is well acquainted with the fact 
of the violent seizure of the greater part of the States 
of the Church made in June, 1859, and in the Sep- 
tember of the following year, by the Government now 
installed at Florence. Equally matter of notoriety 
are the solemn reclamations and protests of the Holy 
See against that sacrilegious spoliation; reclamations 
and protests made either by allocutions pronounced 
in Consistory and published in due course, or else b 
notes addressed in the name of the Sovereign Ponti 
by the by ge Sapir Cardinal Secretary of State to the 
diplomatic body accredited to the Holy See. 

he invading Government would assuredly not 
have failed to complete its sacrilegious spoliation if 
the French Government, well informed as to its am- 
bitious projects, had not arrested them by taking un- 
der its protection the city of Rome, and the territory 
still remaining, and by keeping a garrison there. 

But, as a consequence of certain compacts entered 
into between the French Government and that of 
Florence, compacts by which it was supposed that 
the conservation and tranquillity of the dominions yet 
left to the Holy See would be secured, the French 
troops were withdrawn. These Conventions, however, 
were not respected, and in September, 1867, some ir- 
regular bodies of men, urged forward by secret im- 
pulses, threw themselves upon the Pontifical territory 
with the perverse design of surprising and yeas 
Rome. en it was that the French troops returne 
and lending a strong-handed succor to our faithful 
soldiers who had already fought successfully against 
the invasion, they achieved on the plains of Mentana 
the repression of the audacious invaders, and caused 
the complete failure of their iniquitous designs. 

Subsequently, however, the French Government, 
having withdrawn its troops on the occasion of the 
declaration of war against Prussia, did not neglect to 
remind the Government of Florence of the engage- 
ments which it had contracted by the convention 
sureinad above, and to obtain from that Government 
the most formal assurances on the subject. But the 
fortune of war haying been unfavorable to France, the 
Government of Florence, taking advantage of those 
reverses to the prejudice of the agreement it had en- 
tered into, took the disloyal resolution to send an 


overpowering AMY to complete the spoliation of the 


dominions of the Holy See; although perfect tran-. 


quillity reigned throughout them, in spite of very 
active instigations made from without, and in spite 
of the spontaneous and continual demonstrations of 
fidelity, attachment, and filial affection to the august 
person of the Hol Father that were made in all parts, 
and especially at Rome. 


Before perpetrating this last act of terrible injustice, 


the Count Ponza di San Martino was sent to Kome as 
the bearer of a letter written by the King Victor Em- 
manuel to the Holy Father. 
the Government of Florence, not being able to restrain 
the ardor of the national aspirations nor the agitation 
of the ‘party of action,’’ as it is called, found itself 
forced to occupy Rome and the territory yet remaini 
annexed to it. Your Excellency can easily imagine 
the profound grief and indignation which filled the 
heart of the Holy Father when this startling declara- 
tion was made to him. Nevertheless, unshaken in 
the fulfilment of his sacred duties, and fully trusting 
in Divine Providence, he resolutely rejected eve 
proposal for accommodation, forasmuch as he is boun: 
to preserve intact his sovereign power as it was trans- 
mitted to him by his predecessors. 

In view of this fact, which has been brought to pass 
under the eyes of all Euro e, and by which the most 
sacred principles of law and right, and especially those 
of the law of nations, are trampled under foot, his 
Holiness has commanded the undersigned Cardinal 
Secretary of State to remonstrate and protest loudly, 
and the undersigned does hereby, in the sacred name 
of his Holiness, remonstrate and protest npuae the 
perish and sacrilegious spoliation of the dominions 
of the Holy See, which has ‘cnet been brought to 
Hee 3 and he at the same time declares the King and 

is Government to be responsible for all the mischiefs 
that have resulted, or shall result, to the Holy See 
and to the subjects of the Pontifical power from that 
violent and sacrilegious usurpation. 

In conclusion, I have the command from his Holi- 
ness to declare, and the undersigned does hereby de- 
clare in the angue name of his Holiness, that such 
usurpation is devoid of all effect, is null and invalid, 
and that it can never convey any prejudice to the in- 
disputable and lawful rights of dominion and of pos- 
session, whether of the Holy Father himself or of his 
successors in perpetuity; and although the exercise 
of those rights may be fortibly prevented and hin- 
dered, yet his Holiness both knows his rights, and 


intends to conserve them intact, and reénter, at the ° 


proper time, into their actual possession. 

In apprising your Excellency officially, by com- 
mand of the Hol Father, of the deplorable event that 
has just taken place, and _of the protests and remon- 
strances which necessarily follow it, in order that 
your PAM ENY. may be enabled to bring the whole 
matter to the knowledge of your Government, the 
undersigned Cardinal Secretary cherishes the persua- 
sion that your Government will be pleased to take 


into its earnest consideration the interest of the Su- 


pene Head of the Catholic Church, now and hence- 
orward placed in such circumstances that he is un- 
able to exercise his spiritual authority with that full 
liberty and entire independence which are indis- 
pensable for it. 

Having now carried into effect the commands of 
the Supreme Pontiff, it only remains that I subscribe 
myself, etc., etc., cc tb 

[Signed J. CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

On the day following the capitulation, Gen- 
eral Kanzler issued the following address to 
his troops: 

Urrrorart, Sorr’ vrrrcrati © Sorpat1: The moment 
is arrived when we are called to take leave of each 
other and to quit the service of his Holiness, which 
has been dearer to us than all else in the world. 

Rome has fallen; but thanks to your valor, your 
fidelity, and your spirit of union, it has fallen honor- 


That letter stated that. 


. 
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ably. There will be some of you, doubtless, who will 

lament that the defence was not kept up for a longer 

ut aletter addressed to me by his Holiness, 

lich will shortly be made public, will explain to 
happened 


how this ed, 
peep of our august Pontiff which it con- 
} will be a consolation to all, and the best reward 
Liang existing circumstances, your services 
ve. 
‘Finally, it is my duty to acquaint you that, the 
ny having bean disbanded ty superior force, his 
Holiness has been pleased to release you from the 
of Ln 
Adieu, beloved brothers in arms! Keep a place 
in your memory for your chief, who will ever cherish 
an aifectionate recollection of you all. 
_ (Signed) Il Generale pro Ministro 
KANZLER. 


On the morning of the 22d the following 
proclamation was posted up throughout the 
ci . . 


Romans! The excellence of our right and the valor 
of our arms have in a few hours brought me among 
u to restore to you liberty. Now your destinies, 
toes of the nation itself, lie in your own hands, 
Strong by a sufferings, Italy will at least have the 
glory of solving that great problem which has been 
80 terrible a burden to modern society. Thanks, 
Romans, also, in the name of the army, for the heart- 
felt reception you have given us! Continue to pre- 
serve as you did to this day public order, because 
without it there is no liberty possible. Romans! the 
morning of the 20th September, 1870, makes a mem- 
orable epoch in history. Rome is again restored, to 
be now and forever the great capital of a great na- 
tion. Long live the King! Long live Italy! 
R. CADORNA, 


After the Papal troops had left the Leonine 
City, the Swiss and Palatine guards remain- 
ing in accordance with the capitulation, an 
immense crowd of people assembled in front 
of the Vatican, waving tri-color cockades, and 
saluting the Papal residence with howls and 
hisses. General Cadorna, being anxious to es- 
tablish an administration for the conquered 
city, accepted the assistance of the Roman 
Popular Circle, an organization numbering 
among its members some of the Roman noble- 
men. He also published the following noti- 
fications : 

1. For the necessary unity of command in all pub- 
lie services, the commandant of the Fourth orps 
@ Armée, together with the superior military authori- 
ty, will have the high direction of all the political 


and administrative offices. 2. As was already made 


‘known in the first article of the notification of the 


12th inst., Major-General Masi, charged with the 
military command of the Paine pe is invested with 
the necessary power for the protection of public or- 
der, having under his command the offices of police, 
of the telegraphs, and the post-office, 8. The pub- 
lic administrations continue to proceed as before 
nothing being for the moment changed in the laws. 
The functionaries or employés who leave their of- 
fices will be considered as having resigned their 
places. 4, Sentences will be pronounced in the name 
of his Majesty Victor Emmanuel, by the grace of 
God and the will of the nation, King of Italy. 5. 
Nothing is changed as i the payment of taxes 
and other revenues of the state, and as to the pay- 
ment of public expenses. 6, The Italian money and 
the notes of the national bank will be received as 
pan! tender in the public offices and in private pay- 
ments, 


After the installation of a provisional goy- 
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ernment, commissioned by General Cadorna 
the prisons were searched, and all the political 
prisoners set free. The provisional govern- 
ment issued a manifesto setting forth the de- 
tails regarding the plebiscitum. The vote was 
to be by ballot, and the people would have to 
decide on the question of the “unification of 
Italy.” On October 2d the ballot was taken, 
and declared to have resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing majority for “unification,” ete. At the 
same time it was asserted by the established 
press of the city that the great mass of Roman 
citizens declined to vote, and that the ballots 
were chiefly cast by Italian soldiers and stran- 
gers in the city. Five days later, a deputa- 
tion set out for Florence to communicate to 
King Victor Emmanuel the result. On re- 
ceiving them, the King said that Italy owed 
not a little to fortune, but a great deal to the 
evident justice of her cause. Italians were 
now masters of their own destinies, and, after 
being divided for so many centuries, were 
united in the city which was the capital of the 
world. His Majesty said, in conclusion, that, 
as King and Catholic, he had proclaimed Italian 
unity, and remained firmly resolved to guaran- 
tee the liberty of the Church and the inde- 
pendence of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The following are the terms of the treaty of 
September 15, 1864, then still in forge between 
Italy and France: 


Arrticix 1. Italy agrees not to attack the present 
territory of the Pope, and even prevent by force any 
attack proceeding from the exterior. 

Arr, 2. France will withdraw her troops gradually, 
as the army of the Pope becomes organized. The 
evacuation will, nevertheless, be accomplished within 
two years, 

Arr. 3, The Italian Government will make no 
protest against the organization of a Papal army, 
even composed of foreign Catholic volunteers, suf- 
ficient to maintain the authority of the Pope, and 
tranquillity both at Rome and the frontier of the 
Papal States; provided, however, that this force 
does not degenerate into a means of attack against 
the Italian Government. 

Arr. 4. Italy declares. herself ready to enter into 
an arrangement for assuming a Pee ortional part of 
the debt of the former States of the Church. 


The following protest, in Latin, was ad- 
dressed by the Pope to each cardinal, and was 
distributed on October 4th, in the three hun- 
dred vestries of Rome: 


Pius IX., Pope. Beloved Son, Salutation and 
Apostolic Benediction.—Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
humbles and elevates, mortifies and vivifies e! Kin 
c. ii, v. 6), scourges and saves (Tobias, ¢. xiii. v. 2), 
has recentl permitted that this city of Rome, the 
seat of the Supreme Pontificate, should fall into hos- 
tile hands, as well as the remaining portion of the 
Pontifical States which the enemy had for some time 
considered it expedient not to usurp. Yielding to 
the as aap of our fatherly love toward our beloved 
sons, the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and 
seeing in them codperators in our supreme Aposto- 
late, we have this day resolved, in our mourning and 
sorrow, to declare to them, as is required by the duty 
of our ministry, and as even the voice of our con- 
science us to do, the inmost ee of our 
soul, which makes us to detest and pub icly and 
Spey to x hha the state of things now existing. 

e, Who, although unworthy and undeserving, ex- 
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ercise the power of the Vicar of our Lord Christ on 
earth, and who are the pastor over the whole house 
of Israel, find ourselves now practically wanting that 
freedom which is absolutely indispensable to us in 
order to govern the Church of God, and to maintain 
its rights; and we feel it is our duty to issue this 
protest, which we moreover intend to have published, 
that it may be known, as it is proper that it should, 
by the whole Catholic world. And, when we as- 
sert that this freedom has been ravished and taken 
from us, our adversaries could not reply that this 
complaint and this declaration are without founda- 
tion. Indeed, any one who possesses good sense 
will understand and confess that having no longer 
that supreme and free power, in virtue of which we 
enjoy the right of our civil Principate in the use of 
public means of conveyance, and in the public cir- 
culation of letters, and, being unable to trust the 
Government who has arrogated this power, we are 
really deprived of the necessary and speedy way as 
well as of the free faculty of treating the affairs, 
which the Vicar of Jesus Christ and the common 
Father of the Faithful, to whom his sons so numer- 
ously come from all parts of the world, must treat 
and administer. This observation has again been 
confirmed by a fact within the last few days. Persons 
going out of our Palace of the Vatican have been 
searched by soldiers of the new Government, who 
wanted to know if they were not carrying something 
under their clothes. A complaint was lodged against 
this proceeding, and the reply was that it had been 
done by mistake, and an apology was offered for it. But 
who can ignore how easi y errors of this kind can be 
repeated, and lead to others ?. Moreover, public edu- 
cation in this august city is threatened with a very 
serious evil. Before long the academic year will be 
opened at the university. This establishment, which 
has heretofore enjoyed examplary tranquillity and 
order, although about twelve hundred young men 
are there assembled, being the sole place where so 
many Christian and honest parents can send their 
children to be instructed without the risk of bein 
corrupted; this establishment, either on account of 
the false and erroneous doctrines which are now pre- 
——) or on account of the animus of those who 
have been chosen to propagate them, must fall, as 
will be easily understood, into a state very. different 
from what it was, Itwas made known that the laws 
in operation in Rome should remain in their integrity 
and inviolability after the occupation, but, in spite of 
such declarations, the parish registers are taken 
away by force and examined, and it is not difficult to 
guess that such information is therein searched for 
as will doubtless be useful to draw up conscription 
lists, and for other ends, which are easily imagined. 
It must be added that attacks and offences inspired 
by the desire of vengeance and by party spirit are 
left unpunished, and that a similar impunity is as- 
sured to the authors of those shameful and unworthy 
outrages with which our faithful bodies of troops, 
who have so well deserved of society and religion, 
have been loaded, to the great on : of all honest 
Repie. Lastly, ordinances and decrees concerning 
hurch property have already shown the tendency 
of the usurpers. Therefore, against all those things 
already accomplished, as well as against those still 
worse, which are imminent, we intend to protest, in 
. ‘virtue of our supreme authority, as we now protest 
through the present letters, by means of which we 
Jet you know, beloved son, and also each of the car- 
dinals of the Holy Roman Church, a brief statement 
of those particular facts, moreover reserving to our- 
self to enter into the matter more fully elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, let us fervently and incessantly pray Al- 
mighty God that he will enlighten the minds of our 
enemies, in order that they may cease loading their 
souls with the more and more overwhelming weight 
of ecclesiastical censures, and provoking upon them- 
selves the terrible wrath of the living and all-seeing 
God, whose arm nobody can shun. We, on our 
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part, pray the Divine Majesty with constancy and 
umility, imploring also the intercession of the Im- 
maculate Nargin and of the brother Apostles Peter 
and Paul, an 
that we shall obtain what we ask, because the Lord 
helps those who are in tribulation who invoke Him 
in sincerity. Meanwhile, praying that our Lord 
Jesus Christ may bestow peace and joy on thee, be- 
loved son, wé, from the bottom of the heart, give 
the Apostolic blessing. : 
Given at Rome, near St. Peter’s, on the 29th of Sep- 

tember, the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 

in the twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate. 

PIUS, PP. IX. 


The following was reported as the total re- 


sult of the plébiscite in the Roman provinces: | 


Number of votes on the lists, 167,548; number 
who voted, 185,291; number who voted for 
annexation, 133,681; number who voted against 
annexation, 1,507; votes annulled, 108. The 
population of Rome is 217,878, and that of 
Rome and the provinces, in 1868, 728,121. 

The Pope was subsequently informed by the 
Provisional government of France that it did 
not insist on the September convention with 
the purpose to enforce it, and the Marquis de 
Bonneville, French minister to the Papal court, 
received instructions to return to France. 

A royal decree soon announced the annexa- 
tion of the Papal States. General La Marmora, 
who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Roman provinces, issued a proclamation on 
his arrival at Rome, on October 13th, in which 
he said that the plebiscitum nobly crowned the 
national edifice. He hoped and believed that 
the Pope, as the head of the Church, would 
exercise his rights in perfect freedom. This 
feeling was sacred, but the national sentiment 
was no less sacred. He concluded by appeal- 
ing to all to preserve order and tranquillity. 

Signor Sella, Minister of Finance, remitted 
from Florence to the Pope 50,000 crowns, the 
amount of his civil list for the month of Octo- 
ber, but the Papal Minister of Finance declined 
to receive it, and asked for the return of the 
Peter’s pence taken from the Papal Treasury 
(see Roman OCatuorio Cuurcn). On taking 


formal possession of the Papal States, King 
Victor Emmanuel issued the following mani- 
festo: 


In the first place, all political and lay authority of 
the Pope and Holy See in Italy is abolished and will 
remain so, 

2. The Pope will be entirely and completely free 
in the exercise of the ecclesiastical rights which he 
now possesses as supreme head of Roman Catholicism 
and the Church. é A 

8. His Holiness the Pepe will continue to enjoy all 
the honors and liberties which constitute the pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign prince. He will dispose and 
provide for his court as he has hitherto done to the 
present time. 

4, A territorial immunity will be accorded to the 
Holy See, so that, being free and independent in this 
respect, it may, both at home and abroad, take care 
of the interests of religion and exercise the authority 


of the Church. 


5. All Italian and foreign prelates, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, the members of the spiritual asso- 
ciations and ecclesiastical orders, will enjoy an entire 
immunity from civil interference at the place of resi- 


let us do so with the holy confidence ~ 


_— ee 


a 
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dence of the supreme head of the Church, whether 
‘they be summoned by the Pope to attend a council 
of the Ch or for any other religious purpose. 
6, The Holy See will be enabled and permitted to 
communicate freely and independently, both at home 
‘end abroad, with all foreign powers and the clergy 
all over the world. 

- _% Special postal and telegraph services will be 
Ala Italian Government wholly at the dis- 

‘posal of the Holy See, 

_ 8. The representatives of foreign powers at the 

i of the Holy See will enjoy the most complete 

: , a8 they do at other sovereign courts, 

9%. Papal legates and envoys will be treated just as 
are the mabeuedors of foreign sovereigns at the 
Teallan cou 
10, The Pope and the Church shall enjoy an un- 


ted and unrestricted liberty of publication of the . 


place of residence of the Holy See, as likewise of all 
| epg domiciliary and conciliary determinations 

n order to avoid any conflict between the State and 
Church in future, 

11, His Holiness the Pope shall enjoy full liberty to 
travel, at all times and in all seasons, in and out of 
the country. Italy will regard him in this respect as 
a foreign lay sovereign, and he shall be treated and 
honored as such throughout the entire territory of the 


om, 

12. The royal appanage of his Holiness, as well as 

the members of his court, shall be furnished by the 

“ir Sage of Italy, which will also assume the respon- 

sibility of the debts which have been hitherto con- 
in the Pontifical States. 

13, To assure the tranquillity of the Catholic world 
and of the other sovereign powers, Italy is disposed 
to guarantee the liberties of the Church and the in- 
dependence of the Pope, sanctioning them by inter- 
national treaty. ; 


‘By these concessions,” added the royal 
state document, “‘ the Italian Government seeks 
to prove to Europe that Italy respects the sov- 
ereignty of the one in conformity with the 
principle of a free Church in a free state.” 

Great influences were brought into opera- 
tion in order to induce the Pope to leave Rome. 
He refused, on the plea that, while he protested 
against the usurpation of Italy, and yielded 
only to superior force, he still possessed the 
dignity of the Bishop of Rome, and could not, 
therefore, conscientiously abandon the diocese. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on March 
10th, Signor Sella, Minister of Finance, showed 
that, within the period from 1862 to 1867, the 
revenue of Italy had increased 47 per cent., 
while the expenditure had decreased 86 per 
cent. He regretted, however, to say that the 
constant increase of the public debt, caused by 
the tardiness of the administration in increas- 
ing the taxes and reducing expenses, still left a 
considerable deficit. The budget of 1870 ex- 
hibited a deficit of 110 million lire to be pro- 
vided for. In conclusion, Signor Sella ex- 
plained the means by which he meant to rid 
the country of this deficit. 

_ On July 25th, the Chambers passed a law, 
authorizing the negotiation of a loan of six 
On July Bist, Deputy Signor L ze0 
n July 31st, Deputy Signor Laporta ur 
that, as the September eam had a 
violated by France, it should be aaveaes by 
the Italian Government, The Prime-Minister 
replied that the adoption of such a course 
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would prevent the evacuation of Rome, and 
that it would be unbecoming to embarrass 
France just as she was going to war. Signor 
Lanza added that the Government did not fear 
internal disturbances, and would repress them, 
no matter by whom fomented. 

In September the population of Nice sert 
an address to the Italian Parliament, expres- 
sive of the wish of the people to be reunited 
with the kingdom of Italy, and stating that 
ten years of the despotic rule of France had 
not been calculated to extinguish in their 
hearts the love of their old country. If Italy 
would secure a lasting peace, she stood in need 
not only of her natural capital, but also of her 
natural frontier toward the west. This docu- 
ment had scarcely reached Florence, when a 
revolution broke out in Nice. The French 
authorities were driven across the frontier, and 
all political prisoners liberated. Mentone also 

articipated in the insurrection, but it was, 
owever, soon suppressed. 

Italian unity having been completed, the 
election of a new Parliament representing the 
whole country had become a necessity, Par- 
liament was therefore dissolved by a royal de- 
cree of November 2d, and elections for mem- 
bers of the new Parliament ordered for the 
20th of that month. The opening of the new 
Parliament was fixed for the 5th of Decem- 
ber. The result of the election was a decisive 
triumph of the Government. All the members 
of the ministry were reélected, and the Goy- 
ernment again had a strong working majority 
in the new Chambers, 

The Spanish Government and the Cortes 
having resolved to tender the crown of Spain 
tothe Duke of Aosta, second son of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, a depution of crown-bearers was 
ordered to proceed to Florence. They arrived 
on the 3d of December, and were received with 
unusual demonstrations of welcome. At the 
audience given them, the King said: “I con- 
fide my son to the loyalty of the Spaniards.” 
When the crown was presented to the Duke 
of Aosta, he remarked: “I have before me a 
smooth, and, I hope, happy course to pursue. 
You present to my view a more extended 
horizon, and invite me to duties always ele- 
vated, but now of the utmost moment. I 
accept the noble mission, conscious of its diffi- 
culties.” 

Parliament was opened by the King on De- 
cember 5th. In his speech from the throne, 
he declared that, with Rome as the capi- 
tal, the national edifice, which was com- 
menced by Charles Albert, was “ crowned,” 
and the freedom of Italy completed. It was 
now the task of the Chambers to make her 
greatand happy. ‘ While we are thus happy,” 
he continued, “twonations, glorious represent- 
atives of civilization, are engaged in a horrible 
struggle. We will persist in our efforts to in- 
duce them to end the conflict, and prove that 
united Italy is an element of order, liberty, and 
peace in Europe.” In reference to the Pope, his 
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Majesty said it was the duty of the nation to 
secure to the Supreme Pontiff the free exercise 
of his religious offices and the maintenance of 
his relations with the Catholic world. Im- 
provements in the administration of the goy- 
ernment and development of the military and 
educational system were promised. In regard 
to the election of the Prince Amadeus to the 
throne of Spain, the King said: ‘A sister na- 
tion has invited our son to rule over its desti- 
nies. We rejoice in the great honor conferred 
on our dynasty, and hope that it will bring 
equivalent benefits to Spain.” The royal 
speech concluded with congratulations on the 
present condition, and hopes for the future ca- 
reer of the nation, and was received with en- 
thusiastic cheers by the members. 7 
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Signor Brancheri, the Government candidate, 


was elected President by 189 votes, against 106 | 


votes for the candidate of the opposition. On 
December 21st, Parliament passed the bill rati- 
fying the vote of the Roman people for annex- 
ation to Italy, by a vote of 239 to 20. Two 


days later, the Chamber of Deputies passed by. 


a vote of 192 yeas to 18 nays the bill providing 
for the removal of the capital from Florence to 
Rome within six months. A resolution, ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the citizens of Flor- 
ence to the Romans for their patriotism 
during the siege of the city, was adopted. 
The Chamber then adjourned, to meet on 
January 16. 

The Duke of Aosta left Italy for Spain on 
December 23d, 


J 


JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
administration and the supreme executive 
power of the country are vested in the Mikado, 
the Tycoonate, which formerly shared in the 
administration of the empire, having been 
abolished. The United States Government was 
represented at the imperial court, in 1870, by 
©. E. De Long, minister resident at Yeddo. 
The area of the country, comprising Japan 
proper, and 8,850 islands, which are its de- 
pendencies, is reported as follows: 


BY ENGELHARDT. [BY SIEBOLD. 
Square Miles, Square Miles. 
Japan, or Niphon, with 

ado, Oki, Awadsi, etc.. 90,315 87,442 
MORTON cb 4 deco. carieeies <2 6.974 8.919 
Kiusiu and small islands. . 17,264 15,635 
Yesso and small islands.. 81,147 27,585 
Highty-nine Bonin Islands $83. 122 
Wutties i. cad neashh oe ce 8,699 1,606 
Total.........++ 149,399 | 141,250 


Russia claims the island of Saghalien as be- 


longing to her possessions on the Amoor. ~ Of 
the Kurile islands, all those on the west side, 


inclusive of the island of Iturup, belong to Ja-- — 


pan. The population of the empire, which 
was formerly estimated at from thirty-five to 
forty millions, has been recently computed at 
only twenty millions. The total revenue was 
estimated, according to the old budget of 1603 
(which must be considered, however, far below 
its actual amount), at $146,246,406, the greater 
portion of which remains in the hands of the 
princes, and of the governors of the provinces, 
the revenue proper of the Government for ad- 
ministrative purposes being thus reduced to a 
very limited compass. 

A standing army of 12,000 men has been re- 
cently organized after the European plan. In 
time of war all the Sumurais liable to do mili- 
tary service must place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Government. 

The movement of commerce and of shipping, 
at the principal ports open to foreign nations, 
was, in 1869, as follows: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. ENTERED, CLEARED, 
PORTS. : 
Value in Dollars, Value in Dollars, Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
Yokohama........... 12,708,986 13,030,000 637 469,344 597 453,824 
BID BOL Ss salswredeles ob 6,822,261. 2,124,312 428 301,201 398 295,071 
Nagasaki ............ 2,996,558 1,872,531 858 214,604 333 212,159 
Hakodadi............ 788,926 990, 130 52,247 129 51,985 
Niowata.: 0... e oes 495,900 232,605 18 6,040 18 6,040 
Total...... 23,812,631 | 18,250,189 1,571 1,043,436 1,475 1,019,079 


The principal articles of export, in 1868, 
were: Silk, 19,000 bales, at 100 pounds each, 
to England and France; tea, 15,000,000 pounds 
to the United States; and Chow-Chow arti- 
cles, 414,592 piculs (one picul=133 pounds) to 
China. The imports consisted of English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Swiss manufactures, which 
formerly reached the ports of Japan by way of 
England, but have of late been imported di- 
rectly from Germany and Holland. On account 


of the failure of the crops in 1867 and 1868, rice 
was imported from China and Siam to a con- 
siderable extent, mostly in German vessels. 
Another important article of import was Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and German fire-arms. 

At the end of 1869 Mr. Hulay, late Inspector- 
General of Customs at Yokohama, concluded 
for the Government a loan of £1,000,000 ster- 
ling to build a railroad from Yeddo to Kioto, 
In January, 1870, English engineers obtained a 
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contract to build three hundred miles of rail- 

road. A telegraph-line between Yeddo and 

Yokohama was completed, and the first official 

message sent over the wires on January 7th. 

The line has since been thrown open to mer- 

eantile purposes. The great Northern Tele- 

; h China and Japan Extension Oompany 
commenced the laying of their submarine cable, 
as the Russian line from the Siberian sta- 

tion of Srjetensk along the rivers Schilka and 
Amoor to Chabarowka and Wladiwostock was 
completed, Europe, Nagasaké in Japan, and 
Hong-Kong in China, will be in direct communi- 
cation over these lines in the beginning of 1871. 

The Japanese budget, for the year 1869, 
showed a deficit of £2,500,000 sterling, which 
is equal to one-half the imperial revenue, The 
Government gave notice to the foreign minis- 
ters that it will coin new Japanese dollars as 
soon as it can get workmen from the English 
Mint. The new dollar is intended to be a trifle 
finer and heavier than the Mexican dollar, and 
will, as soon as it shall attain a sufficiently wide 
circulation, supersede the old coin. 

The rice crop of several of the provinces, in 
1869, was again a total failure, and the Govern- 
ment prohibited the exportation of rice, except 
by special license, as provided by the treaties 
with foreign powers. 

The Government is well aware of the feeble 
hold it has on the powerful daimios. In 1870, 
one daimio called into service all the able- 
bodied men in his provinces, of twenty years 
of age, and placed them under European in- 
structors. A large proportion of them were 
armed with breech-loading rifles; and the rest 
would soon be similarly equipped. It was 
stated by another prominent daimio, that he 
could command, at any moment, one hundred 
thousand disciplined troops, with a reserve of 
another hundred thousand less thoroughly pre- 
pared, but no less devoted to his cause. On 
the other hand, however, the negotiations be- 
tween the Imperial Government and several 
daimios resulted in the surrender by the latter 
of their war-vessels to the Mikado, who thus 
obtained control of the whole navy. 

In spite of all the drawbacks of misgovern- 
ment and intestine strife, the people are in many 
respects making remarkable progress, especially 
in those parts of the empire whose inhabitants 
are in frequent contact with foreigners. A 
treaty of peace and commerce was exchanged 
between Spain and Japan in the month of 
March. Diplomatic intercourse is now estab- 
lished with all the principal civilized nations. 

Rice riots were of frequent occurrence in 
many parts of Japan, the people being in a 
destitute condition. Large quantities of rice 
arrived from Saigun, and from 800,000 to 
400,000 tons weré ordered by the Government, 
to prevent the outbreak of a famine. 

eat conflagration took place at Yeddo in 

March. The area laid desolate was computed 

at four or five miles in circumference, and every 

wooden building; from the Japanese Foreign 
Vor, x.—27 a 
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Office to the outer moat, bad been entirely de- 
stroyed. A bridge over the Adori was burnt, 
and the traffic over it suspended. 

A violent earthquake occurred in May, the 
severest since the great earthquake in 1855. 
At the great voleano of Assamayama, in the 
interior of the island of Niphon, which had 
been quiet for centuries, there were violent 
eruptions, accompanied by frequent earth- 
quakes, destroying villages in the vicinity, and 
causing terror among the inhabitants of the 
province. 

The J wire Parliament met at Yeddo, July 
21st, and remained in session until the latter 
part of August. The proceedings were not of 
great importance. A notification was issued 
by the municipal authorities of Yeddo, to the 
effect that all children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen years must attend the government 
schools that were established for their benefit. . 
Six schools of this class were open in August 
in different parts of the city, and others were 
soon to be opened. 

A special historical department was created 
by the Japanese Government, and constituted 
a branch of the Foreign Office. Two procla- 
mations made known the fact of its formation 
to the local authorities, instructing them to 
search the records of their respective offices, 
and to forward to the Foreign Office at Yeddo 
every document, official or non-official, which 
they considered useful, from its interest or im- 
portance, for compiling the national annals. 

A field-telegraph, which had been presented 
to the Mikado by the United States Government, 
was tried in the presence of the Mikado. A 
correspondent from Yeddo gave the following 
account of the trial: 


By the Mikado’s desire the apparatus was erected 
in the grounds of the palace, one terminus being his 
Majesty’s private study, and the other the pleasure 
ot which stands in the centre of the Maple 

rdens, where were assembled three princes of the 
blood, the Prime Minister, and a host of members of 
the Privy Council, to receive and answer the imperial 
messages. The working of the wires was intrusted 
to two Japanese, and when all was ready a message 
arrived at. the Pavilion announcing the presence of 
the Mikado at the terminus in the study. To this 
announcement a most respectful message was re- 
turned, thanking his Majesty for his gracious presence. 
Shortly after the message came, ‘‘ The Emperor is 
highly pleased with the wonderful Western inven- 
tion.” At the Emperor’s desire the apparatus was 
left standing in the grounds, in order that he might 
learn to work it himself. 


The persecution of native Christians by the 
Government produced earnest remonstrances 
on the part of the foreign ambassadors. The 
Government appeared determined to remove a 
Christian colony near Nagasaki, established by 
Catholic missionaries several centuries ago, to 
a distant part of the empire. Consequently, in 
1868, three hundred male adults were re- 
moved, while the women and children were 
left behind, with the promise of the Govern- 
ment to support them. This promise was not 
fulfilled, and the fate of those who had been 
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deported remained wrapped in mystery. In 
January, 1870, the remainder of the grown 
males of the colony, about seven hundred in 
number, were embarked on several govern- 
ment steamers, to be conveyed to various 
parts of Japan, principally to the north. The 
foreign consuls held several meetings with a 
view to prevent the execution of this measure. 
The English ambassador, Sir Harry Parkes, 
requested a delay of fourteen days, in order 
that he might confer with the government at 
Yeddo, but the respite was not granted. <Ac- 
cording to Japanese official reports the aggre- 
gate number of native Christians in the country 
was 3,600, of which 2,000 were at Urakami near 
Nagasaki, 100 at Omura, and 1,500 at Fubahori. 
Besides, there were Christians in Shimabara, 
Amakusa, Hirado, and other places, but their 
* number could not be accurately stated. 

The Buddhist priests were compelled to pay 


to the Mikado the sum of 8,000,000 rios, or 
$10,000,000, for the privilege of remaining in 
possession of their temples, monuments, and 
idols, and of observing their religious rites and 
customs without restriction. 

An interview was granted by the Mikado 
to William H. Seward, ex-Secretary of State 
of the United States, during his presence 
in Japan, in October, 1870. The interview 
took place at the imperial palace at Tokei near 
Yeddo, and caused a considerable sensation 
among the Japanese officials and the diplomatic 
corps, the invitation to such an interview to a 
private individual being altogether without 
precedent. At the meeting all the rigid for- 
malities which have hitherto obstructed free 


intercourse with strangers were for the first - 


time laid aside, the reception of Mr. Seward 
being very cordial and free from all court 
etiquette. TA 
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KANSAS. The Legislature of Kansas meets 
annually, on the second Tuesday of January, at 
Topeka. The last session continued nearly to 
the 1st of March, but little legislation took 
place which has any interest for the general 
reader. An act was passed to enable husband 
and wife, or either of them, to be a witness for 
or against the other, or on behalf of any party, 
in cases where the other is interested in the 
result. A memorial to Oongress, asking for 
the submission to the people of a sixteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, allow- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, was adopted 
by a vote of 66 to 9 in the House of Represen- 
tatives, but was laid on the table in the Senate 
by the casting vote of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor had occasion to exercise the 
veto power once during the session. A joint 
resolution had been adopted to appropriate a 
portion of the sinking fund to the payment of 
‘current legislative expenses and the salaries 
of Supreme and District Court judges for the 
year 1870.” This the Governor pronounced 
an unwarranted assumption of authority, as it 
created a “favored class of creditors of the 
State to the detriment of those with whom the 
people in their sovereign capacity have made a 
sacred contract.”” He proceeded to show where- 
in this action was in violation of the provisions 
of the constitution, which declared that “the 
Legislature shall provide each year for raising 
revenue sufficient to defray the current ex- 
penses of the State,” and that the proceeds of 
no tax shall be applied to any other purpose 
than that for which the tax was levied. Such 
tampering ‘with the sinking fund as was pro- 
posed by this resolution he thought would 
not be very ‘“‘cheering to public creditors or 
satisfactory to a tax-paying people who had 
authoritatively and expressly prohibited any 


such transactions.” Notwithstanding this veto 
and the reasons given for it, the resolution was 
again adopted by a two-thirds majority in 
each House. The alternative of the members 
was to take their pay in the depreciated scrip 
of the State, or make an “unwarranted attack 
on the sinking fund,” and they chose the latter 
course. An injunction against the payment of 
the members from this fund was afterward 
sued out, and a revenue bill passed to provide 
for the fiscal year 1870-’71, based on the fol- 
lowing estimates: 


Outstanding scrip (about).............. sieuebieeas $ 78,000 
Legislative procon eons Nate sien tale date tee a 275,000 
Interest to be paid om scrip.......... eee cece e eee 15,000 
Legislative expenses, 1871...........000ccesceesee 80,000 
Commission and mileage of County Treasurers.. 30,000 
Probable deficiency in collection of taxes........ 100,000 
OU se aint Shanes She aalrs ach caus aeladeaces $528,000 
Deduct from this probable amonut, to be paid by 
County Treasurers in July......-........-.4005 50,000 


Leaves to be provided for............eeeeeeceeees $478,000 
Provision was thus made for redeeming the 


scrip of the State, which had depreciated in. 


value and become an injury to the publie 
credit. To raise the sum of money provided 
for in this bill, a tax of six mills on a dollar is 
required, the taxable property of the State 
being estimated at $85,000,000. 

A subject of great importance to the settlers 
in Kansas and one which not only occupied 
a large share of attention at the last session of 
the Legislature, but occasioned a good deal of 
discussion in Congress, was that of a disposi- 
tion of lands heretofore occupied by Indians. 
Large tracts of territory have remained un- 
disposed of by the Government, some of which 
have been reserved for the use of the Indians 
by treaty stipulations, On these white men 
have in many cases formed settlements, either 
with or without the consent of the Indian oc- 
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ts, and made valuable improvements with- 
out sufficiently considering the validity of their 
‘itles either to the land or the increased value 
their own labor has given to it. It has 
_ been decided by the Supreme Court that, even 
where ar purchase was made, no valid 
title could be given by the Indians without the 
onan of the Secretary of the Interior at 
fashington. The operations of speculators in 
these lands have given rise to a great deal of 
scandal, and allegations of fraud have been 
sely made against persons in office, both with- 
in the State and at the national capital. The 
members of Congress from Kansas have been 
so far involved in the matter that a resolution 
was offered and pressed with considerable 
vigor in the papal, asking both the Sen- 
ators and the Representative to resign their 
laces. Explanations were made and the reso- 
fation did not pass, but very serious complaints 
were made against the Representative of the 
State in the Lower House of Congress, which 
were not satisfactorily explained, and which 
were the ground of a determined opposition 
to his reélection during the political campaign 
of the year. 

The wish of the people of the State has un- 
doubtedly been that the Federal Government 
should take steps for the removal of all Indian 
tribes from their borders, and the opening of 
these reserved lands to settlers, those who 
have already taken possession receiving a good 
title to their farms and improvements, and 
liberal provision being made from this fund of 
public property for the encouragement of rail- 
road enterprise and the building up of schools. 
The Indians, too, have by their depredations 
caused a great deal of trouble, especially to 
the settlers upon lands which they look upon 
as their own, and there has been a feeling that 
they should be removed to the Indian Terri- 
tory, to give place to the rapid advancement 
of civilization in Kansas. There has been in 
general no disposition wilfully to encroach 
pet the rights of the Indians, but the action 
of the Government in behalf of the settlers has 
not kept pace with the rapid progress which 
they have made in cultivating the unoccupied 
wilderness, and almost insensibly they have 
become involved in a complication of Indian 
titles and claims on reservations where there 
was scarcely an Indian occupant to a thousand 
acres. The troubles which have sprung from 
these and others causes led to several attacks 
on the settlers and on parties of railroad work- 
men last spring, and on one or more occasions 
the military authorities were called on to pro- 
_ tect the citizens. The judicious distribution 
of a small force of troops, and the organization 
of a voluntary militia, prevented any serious 
outbreak. 

A good deal of disturbance appears to have 
occurred on what were known as the “Chero- 
kee Neutral Lands,” in the early part of the 
year, and a company of troops was sent thith- 
er by the Governor to preserve order and en- 
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force the execution of the laws. This Be 
voked the ire of certain persons interested in 
these lands, and a resolution was adopted in 
the Legislature at their instance, oma, 
several commissioners to investigate the groun 

for this proceeding. According to the report 
of a majority of the commissioners, they state: 


As early as February, 1869, an organization existed 
on those lands known as “The Land es? 
that such organization still exists there, and that its 
name now is ‘* The Neutral Land Home- 
Corps ;’? that it was, and still is, a secret mili- 
tary organization, numberi fifteen hun men, 
commanded by a general, and drilled into regiments, 
battalions and companies, commanded by colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and other offi- 
cers with military designations ; that one of the ob- 
jects of said organization was to prevent the buildin 
of the Missouri River, Fort Scott, and Gulf Railr 
through the Neutral Lands, until James F. Joy 
should relinquish his right or claim to those lands; 
that, in accordance with the settled purpose of the 
League, about two hundred of their number, being 
fully armed, marched on Baxter Springs to break up 
the railroad land-oflice at that place, and did, by 
threats and intimidation, compel its removal there- 
from; that, during the spring and early summer of 
1869, members of “The League” eg at A burned 
about bap Mes thousand railroad ties in Cherokee 
County, on those lands ; also, that they arrested Colo- 
nel J. A. J. Chapman and Captain ohn Runk, Jr., 
engineers on the road, together with their party of as- 
sistants and laborers, and, after burning the wagons, 
tents, surveying-instruments, blankets, commissary 
stores, etc., drove the subordinates of the surveyi 
party from the lands, with orders never to return in 
the employ of the railroad company, under penalty of 
death, and that they then marched Colonel Chapman 
and Captain Runk’ several miles south, when the 
off the coats from their prisoners, hood- 
winked them, and administered to each of them fif- 
teen lashes, and then ordered them to leave, to never 
return, and to never mention what had occurred, 
under penalty of death; also, that they forcibly 
drove from the line of the railroad, laborers apt 
and other employés, and from the Neutral ds 
many persons because of their opposition to the 
League, and their friendship with the railroad com- 
pany. 

After an investigation, costing the State 
$20,000, the commissioners justified the Gov- 
ernor in the employment of a military force in 
suppressing these disorders, and further state: 


We find that, prior to the arrival of the troops on 
those lands, lawlessness prevailed, and terrorism 
reigned there; that but for their presence the rail- 
road could not have been built through the lands, 
nor could persons who savosetod Che building of the 
road have safely remained there. We further find that, 
ve been stationed on those lands, 
order has prevailed throughout that region, although 
a very hostile feeling seems still to exist among the 
people ; so intense, indeed, that, as we believe, should 
the troops be removed, collisions, resulting in blood- 
shed, would ensue. e therefore believe that there 
was a arinerin for United States troops on the Neu- 
tral Lands at the time that they were stationed there ; 
and we believe that that necessity exists. 


Althongh two minority reports were sub- 
mitted, the Legislature adopted the views of 
the majority in a joint resolution, declaring : 

That we heartily indorse the action of his Excel- 
leney the Governor, in causing the supremacy of the 
laws to be maintained, by having the troops of the 
United States stationed upon the Neutral Lands; and 
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that, while we sympathize with peaceably-disposed 
settlers upon these lands, we must condemn all mob 
violence and resistance to law, and advise all parties 
interested in the question of title to the Neutral 
Lands to appeal to the courts and peaceably abide 
the decision of the same. 

Resolutions were also adopted appealing to 
Congress for the passage of measures which 
would settle all questions of title to these and 
other lands, and provide for the speedy re- 
moval of the Indians from the State. 

A vigorous effort appears to have been made 
by Senator Ross to carry out the wishes of the 
people, but all his labors, according to his own 
representations, were rendered futile. 

Several bills and resolutions passed the 
United States Senate at the session of 1869- 
70 providing for the sale of reserved lands 
and the removal of the Indians, but they were 
defeated in the House of Representatives by 
the opposition or the inaction of Mr. Clarke, 
who was chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. His course in reference to all 
these matters of the Indian lands, and the 
rights of settlers thereon, is thus summed up 
by Senator Ross: 

He has not brought to the consideration of the 
House a single measure for the benefit of the set- 

ers. 

He has permitted such as have been sent to his 
committee to sleep for months, until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, without uttering a single word in 
their behalf. 

He has obstructed, by every means in his power, 
= passage of such as have been passed by the Sen- 


ate. 

He has attempted to bring obloquy upon those 
who have endeayored to serve the interests of the 
settlers, and expose the thieving schemes of his co- 
song and, when exposed, ‘has lustily shouted, 
“ Stop thief!” that they might the more safely get 
away with their stolen plunder. 


These matters are mentioned at some length 
here because they formed almost the sole topic 
of discussion in the State during the year, and 
the principal issue in the congressional elec- 
tion, which is virtually a State affair, as but 
one Representative is sent to Washington. Mr. 
Clarke was seeking for reélection, and his al- 
leged disregard. of the interests and wishes of 
the people was the occasion of a vigorous op- 
position in his own party. ; 

In the political campaign, as already stated, 
the principal issudé was the election or defeat 
of Sidney Clarke for Congress. 
Convention the main question in the selection 
of delegates for the General Republican Con- 
vention was whether the candidates were 
*‘ Olarke men,” or “ anti-Olarke men.” Dur- 
ing the summer anti-Olarke meetings were 
held, and resolutions against the reélection of 
the derelict member were adopted. The re- 
sult was, that when the State Convention met 
at Topeka, on the 8th of September, the ma- 
jority were pledged against his renomination. 
On the first regular ballot the vote stood, 87 
for D. P. Lowe, and 77 for Clarke, and the 
former was declared nominated for the Forty- 
second Congress. The rest of the ticket was as 
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follows: for Governor, James M. Harvey; 
Lieutenant-Governor, P. P. Elder; Secretary 
of State, W. H. Smallwood; Anditor, A. 
Thoman; Treasurer, J. E. Hayes; Attorney- 
General, A. L. Williams; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, H. D. McCarty; Associate 
Justice in the Supreme Court, D. J. Brewer. 
The pate adopted by the convention was 
as follows: 


I. The Union Republican party of Kansas, in dele- 
gate convention assembled, reafiirms its adherence 
to, and its faith in, the principles of universal liber- 
ty, justice, and humanity, which it has, during ten 
years past, zealously and successfully battled, and 
upon which it has now securely and forever estab- 
lished the foundations of the Government. 

Il, It points with pride to a career of victory un- 
sullied by a single act of national cowardice, wrong. 
or inhumanity. It has, during its administration of 
public affairs, crushed the most gigantic rebellion 
that ever assailed the Government, broken the 
shackles of a race long enslaved, and elevated them 
to the dignity and privileges of citizenship, enacted 
and put into operation a beneficent homestead law, 
originated and perfected a splendid system of high- 
ways across the continent, secured the recognition 
of the doctrine of atriation, and in all things 
proved itself equal to the sacred trusts committed to 
its hands. witt 

III, The Republican party, with such a record, 
needs tomake no flaunting promises of future fidelity 
to the or principles upon which its organization 
is based. But this convention of delegates, repre- 
senting the Republicans of Kansas, takes occasion to 
express the convictions and Pano of the party: 

. To maintain and defend the fruits of its victory 
in the field, namely, the unity of the Republic, the 


> 


abolition of slavery, the enfranchisement of the. 


colored race, and equal rights for all. 

2. To protect and preserve the fruits of its victo 
in legislation ; nga the homestead law in its whole 
letter and spirit, the law of expatriation, and a whole- 
some system of public improvements. 

IV.. In the future, as in the past, the Republican 
party will continue to advocate the measures which 
will promote economy, national honesty, domestic 
concord, and friendly relations with foreign powers— 
to the end that we may have a government of laws 
and not of men, 

We cordially indorse the patriotic, honest, and 
economical Administration of President Grant, and 
hail with satisfaction the rapid reduction of the na- 
tional debt, which its faithful collection of public rey- 
enues and honest application of them brought about. 

VI. In the struggle now going on in Europe our 
sympathies are heartily with the German Dope 
Their re is a victory of liberal principles. We 
rejoice in the overthrow of the Napoleonic chee 
and earnestly pray that the war may result in the 
organization and permanent establishment of a re- 

ublican form of government in France and other 
uropean nations. 

Vil. That the epobless party stands pledged to 
remove all disqualifications and restrictions imposed 
upon the late rebels, in the same measure as the 
spirit of disloyalty may die out and may be consist- 
ent with the safety of the loyal people. 

VUI. In the distribution of public lands and In- 
dian reserves, we demand the full protection of the 
rights of settlers, and the reservation of the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections to which the State is entitled 
for educational purposes. Wholesale grants of ter- 
ritory to speculators are unfavorable to the interests 
ofthe community, and inconsistent with the objects 
for which the national domain should be distributed, 
We especially condemn the ined of vi eek of 
Indian reservations to railroad or land monopolies, 
and insist that such lands be undeniably opened to. 


| 
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actual settlement, at not more than one dollar and 
; ve cents per acre, 
The policy of granting subsidies of public lands to 
sapitalists and monopolies is condemned, and we 
udiate the action of certain of our Republican 
ee westtal Len in Congress in the sale of the Chero- 
kee Neutral Lands. 


After this action by the convention, Mr. 
Olarke is said to have used his influence to 


_ divide the party on local issues, to secure the 


‘nomination of two separate tickets for local 
‘Officers. The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, in a published card, made the following 
‘statements: 
We have the unpleasant fact forced upon our at- 
tention in the very outset of our endeavors to com- 
te arrangements for the eee that the Hon, 
ey Clarke, the present member of Congress, ob- 
jects, not only to giving us aid himself, but that he 
exerting all his influence in preventing those, 
who are enjoying the profits and emoluments of posi- 
tion accorded them by the partiality of the party, 
from making contributions. The committee have 
roof that he is expending, and has been expending, 
e sums forthe purpose of continuing himself in 
office, and has made assessments upon office-holders, 
on the grounds of his pretence that they are under 
obligations to him for their positions, and not the 
party i and that he is using the money so collected 
divide and breed discord and inharmony in the 
party and in localities. Both his money thus pro- 
eured, and the full force of his argument, are used to 
defeat the Republican nominees for le islative office, 
and elect Democratic candidates. Now, the ques- 
tion presents itself, Shall the means and influence of 
the parr be seattered and misapplied to gratify the 
i t 
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rinciples and high aims, by seen for it the 
argest and most pronounced triumph You must 
answer this question as best suits you, but it is well 
that all should remember that Mr. Clarke is Con- 
gressman by the voice of the Republican party, and 
that a period has been put to official career in 
that capacity by a flat of the party. It is preg 
matter with you to choose whom you will aid in th 

election—the Republican party, in its legitimately- 
organized character, or Mr. Clarke, who has y 
illustrated his fealty to the party and attachment to 
its great principles, by revenging himself upon it 
is not continuing to favor him with its’ legislative 
onors. 

The information is overwhelming of Clarke’s per- 
fidy and panes to defeat the Republican nominees 
for the Legislature not in favor of him, and of his 
unfriendly action toward Judge Lowe and the com- 
mittee. 


The Democratic convention was held at 
Topeka on the 15th of September, and nomi- 
nated Isaac Sharp for Governor, and R. ©. 
Foster for member of Congress. 

The election occurred on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in the election of the Repub- 
lican candidates. The whole vote for Gov- 
ernor was 60,064, of which Harvey received 
40,061, and Sharp 20,033, making the majority 
of the former 20,028. The vote for member 
of Congress was 61,120; for Lowe, 40,863; 
for Foster, 20,757; Lowe’s majority 19,606. 

The population of Kansas, according to the 
census of 1870, is 879,497, an increase. of 
235.99 per cent. since 1860, when it numbered 


inordinate ambition of one man, or shall they be 107,206. The following is a full statement by 
combined to keep it organized and to advance its counties: 
COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. 
Bs as Fads tha ves 7,023} 8,082 }| Gore............... Osborn oee st 83 Toe 
Anderson .......... 5,220 | 2,400 || Harper............. DOROC TOMES 2. Aas 238 
Atchison ........... 15,507 ded 
Barbour .......2... Be ‘i 
vos) eae ery Pee Bee 
BOUEDON ... vein svoeeed 15,076 1,529 
Breckinridge....... eae wr 
IRI WE. css enh esses 6,824 eee 
POR aidds cnzok aon 8,035 op” 
cere. «RE Yam ste ea 
Cherokee .......... 
Clarke... csse.0. ip Ker 
oO RE Oe 2,942 a8 Ai 
WOOT doves sce vey oe 2,323 By 
Coleg ibsd. bist cen 6,201 ee 
Comeney en eagce itis tis 
owley .........+-+ ; 
Crawford HAM IU 8,160 Paue 
Davies ssiso0svid. 8,993 set 
Dickinson. 8,043 _ 
Doniphan .......... 13,969 3 ole 
OVUM vis aaa wan sews ei baws 
Douglas ........+0+ 20,604 | ie 
De seats eer aoe ae 1,336 883 
nea Leer Fives 1,185 27 
Prankliaces..c00") 30,86 ~s 2600 
RS Se ane sees mrlcel 
Greenwood ........ 8,484 759 || Norton........ as benv MRE pape! Total... .| 879,497 | 107. 
in ry ates 19 || Osage..... AS a aS 7,648! 1,113 ; a 


receipts of the Treasury for the last fiscal year 
were $1,423,696.17, and the expenditures 


$1,367,611.92, leaving an unexpended balance 
of $60,847.14. 

The following are the educational statistics 
of the year, which show a considerable increase 
over the preceding twelve months: 


Number of school districts............++.+06 2,068 

Increase for the year................+. 361 
Number of male persons betwen the ages of 

DARL VOR id cc 5 acini se vacsiclos swvemane : 52,254 
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Number of female persons of school age...., 56,989 
Increase for the year..........-...2. 12,479 
Total number of persons of school age...... 109,244 
Increase for the year......... ie A Sais 16,727 

Number of male persons enrolled in public 
OHOOIS «a 0:0,02 + he Sp sherri vizio ne Oa’ akise seated 82,183 
Increase for the year............+0-+0. 1,986 

Number of female persons enrolled in public 
MONGOIS, oo na os 0nd wens Soab ceca bee naar oie 81,035 
Increase for the year.................. 2,551 

Whole number of persons enrolled in public 
SCHOO S cc's izes ode Sa lows Ae eloebats abe rene 63,218 
Increase for the year..........2...2068 3537 
Average daily attendance in public schools... 39,401 
ncerease for the year.........secsceees rue 


Average length of time school has been taught 5.2 months. 


Increase for the Be OANA Oe PPL .2 months. 
Number of male teachers employed in public 
BCHOOIMA: sy piea spokes. Gate sigieles sve oe eire kee 1,079 
Increase for the year). 2.02 k.sieeliees 180 
Number of female teachers employed in pub- 
He Scholes «Case ceicts.< deseh dwesons nec pws 1,161 
Encreape for The 'Vear. so. soos oes esac es 43 


Average wages paid to male teachers in pub- 

LiG SCHOONE. «Tin wt spaedes seach spe cedbaesacles 

Increase for the year................6. 2 58 
Average wages paid to female teachers in 


public BCHOOIA sibs saias ainsi Gets sii haa cicsieiee ah 31 10 
Increase for the year....6.....c.e0cces 2 12 
Amount paid for teachers’.wages............ 818,596 31 
Increase for the year......8. sees sense 25,886 37 
Amount expended for repairsand incidentals 98,644 33 
Increase for the year. ....s....5.+.0++ 0s 19,300 57 
Amount received on the semi-annual dividend 
of State school money..............eeeeees 139,957 87 
Increase for the year.........0....200. 23,721 57 
Amount raised by district tax for the sup- 
port of public schools..................0055 518,323 85 
Increase for the year...............28. 89,339 87 
Total amount derived from various sources 
for public Bohol. .'5., iiside howe daddies 673,041 41 
Increase for the year..............4.4. 107,730 24 
Number of school-houses: 08 852; frame, 
864; brick, 46; stone, 239. Total......... 1,501 


Increase for the year..........seeseecs 288 
Total value of school-houses................ $1,520,041 40 
488,14 


Increase for the year............cs000. * 


The State University, at Lawrence, is in a 
flourishing condition, and three new buildings 
are in course of construction. An Agricultural 
College is in successful operation at Manhattan. 
It has a liberal endowment, derived from a 
donation of 90,000 acres of land from the Gen- 
eral Government. There is a Normal School 
at Emporia, attended during the year by 190 
male and 131 female students. 

There is a Blind Asylum at Wyandott, at 
which there were 23 pupils during the year. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Olathe had 41 
inmates supported at an expense of $6,500. 
The Asylum for the Insane at Ossawattamie 
had charge of 41 persons at the close of the 
year. On the 30th of November there were 
209 convicts in the Penitentiary, an increase 
of 23 during the year. There were no escapes, 
but one death, and very little sickness in the 
institution. 

The Kansas Pacific Railroad was finished on 
the 15th of August, and extends from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Denver, making, with the Denver 
Pacific Railroad, which connects with the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne, a line of 735 miles. 
The Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 
Railroad has been opened to Humboldt, on its 
way to the southern coast. 

KEMPER, Right Rey. Jackson, D.D., LL.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of Wisconsin, an American clergyman born in 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, N. Y., De- 


KENNEDY, JOHN P. 


cember 24, 1789; died at Delafield, Wis., May 
25, 1870. He was educated at Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York City, graduating in 1809. Af- 
ter spending some time in teaching and in the 
study of theology, he became assistant minis- 
ter of Christ Church, Philadelphia, in 1811, 
and remained there till 1831 ; he was called to 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Norwalk, in 1881, 
and in 1835 was consecrated missionary bishop 
of Missouri and Indiana, being the first mis- 
sionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, His labors were very ar- 
duous, but were performed with great cheer- 
fulness. When dioceses were organized in 
these States, he was transferred, at bis own 
request, to a new missionary field, the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, to which Iowa, and subse- 
quently Minnesota, was added. In 1854 sepa- 
rate dioceses having been organized in Wi - 
consin and Iowa, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Wisconsin. In 1868, notwithstanding his 
great age, he attended the General Council of 
Bishops, in London, and received from Cam- 
bridge University the degree of LL. D. Bish- 
op Kemper was highly esteemed, not only by 
the members of his own communion, but by 
all who knew him, for his courteous manners, 
his attainments as a scholar, and his abundant 
missionary labors on the frontier. 
KENNEDY, Joun Penpteton, LL. D., an 
American statesman, scholar, ané author, born 
in Baltimore, Md., October, 1795; died in 
Newport, R. I., August 18, 1870. He gradu- 
ated at Baltimore College, in 1812. In 1814 
he entered the army as a volunteer, taking 
part in the battles of Bladensburg and North 
Point. After leaving the service he devoted 
himself to the study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1816. Two years after that event 
he made his first essay in authorship by pub- 
lishing, in connection with Peter Hoffmann 
Cruse, ‘* The Red Book,” a series of miscella- 
neous articles in prose and verse, issued every 
fortnight. In 1820 he was elected to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates, and rechosen the next 
two years. In 1823 he received from Presidént 
Monroe the appointment of secretary of le- 
gation to Chili, but was led to withdraw his 
acceptance before the mission sailed. Being 
an ardent supporter of the Whig party, he 
labored diligently with his pen in defence of 
his political opinions, He was always an ac- 
tive opponent of the extension of slavery, and 
an earnest supporter of the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industry, In 1831 he was 
a delegate to the National Convention of the 
Friends of Manufacturing Industry, and was 
one of the committee appointed to draft an ad- 
dress setting forth the protectionist view. In 
1888 he was elected to Congress upon the 
Protection platform, and soon became a lead- 
ing member in the House. In the presidential 
campaign of 1840 he was one of the electors 
on the Harrison ticket. In 1841 he was again 
elected to Congress, and was prominent in the 
controversy between President Tyler and the 
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Whig party. In 1843 he was once more re- 
turned to Congress, At the next election he 
was defeated by a small vote, but in 1846 was 
returned to the —— House of Delegates, 
and made Speaker. In 1852 Mr. Kennedy was 

inted by Mr. Fillmore Secretary of the 
Nav , an office in which two of his literary 
brethren—Paulding and Bancroft—had pre- 
ceded him. It was mainly to his efforts while 
in this position that the success of Oommo- 
dore Perry’s Japan Expedition, and of Dr. 
Kane’s second Arctic voyage, was due. On the 
accession of Franklin Pierce to the presidency, 
Mr. Kennedy retired finally from political life. 
At the breaking out of the war, true to his 
record, he warmly espoused the Northern 
side, and, after the close of the struggle, ac- 
tively advocated the election of General Grant 
to the presidency. At the time of his death 
he was provost of his Alma Mater, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Vice-President of the 
Maryland Historical Society, and a member of 
many scientific and literary associations. He 
was also chairman of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Academy of Baltimore, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Southern Educational Fund. His principal 
literary works were “Swallow Barn; or, a 
Sojourn in the Old Dominion,” a sketch of 
Virginia life and customs, published in 1882. 


’ “ Horse-Shoe Robinson, a tale of the Tory. 


ascendency,” 1835. This was an historical 
novel, giving the experience of a soldier in the 
Revolution, and it achieved a decided success. 
‘Rob of the Bowl,” a novel detailing the an- 
cient troubles between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Maryland, followed in 1838. 
* Annals of Quodlibet,” a political satire, was 
published in 1840. “Life of William Wirt,” 
1849, an exceedingly valuable work, as it con- 
tains much of the political history of the time, 
which the author was specially qualified to 
record, Among the minor literary produc- 
tions of Mr. Kennedy were numerous dis- 
courses delivered on public occasions, and a 
host of contributions to periodicals. Many 
excellent political papers issued from his pen; 
among them his ‘Defence of the Whigs” in 
1844, and a review of Cambreleng’s report on 
commerce and navigation, in which he pre- 
sents able arguments in favor of a protective 
tariff. While he achieved great success in his 
novels, he will be longest remembered by his 
“Life of Wirt,” his “Defence of the Whigs,” 
and his other political and biographical writ- 
ings. His style is remarkable for its simplici- 
ty, vigor, clearness, and elegance. 

UOCKY. From the returns of the 
Federal census, taken in 1870 (see table on 
the following page), it appears that Kentucky 
has a population of 1,321,001, which shows 
an increase of 165,320 since 1860. This gain 
is distributed among about eighty counties. 
Of the remaining thirty-five, six are new coun- 
ties, formed since 1860 out of territory then 
included in other counties. Their formation 
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will account for the decrease of population in 
some fifteen others. About fourteen have 
fallen off from other causes, Some counties 
have decreased because the abolition of slavery 
has induced many negroes and not afew whites 
to migrate to the cities and towns located on 
rivers and railroads. Paris, Lexington, Frank- 
fort, and other cities, have grown by accessions 
from the rural population of their own and the 
surrounding counties, The net increase of 
Jefferson County, including Louisville, is 29,- 
531, but the population of Lonisville was 68,033 
in 1860, and is now 100,782—showing an in- 
‘crease of 82,699—while the population of 
Jefferson County, without the city, was 21,371 
in 1860, and is now but 18,203, showing a de- 
crease of 3,168. 

There are 20,568,652 acres of land in the 
State, valued at $217,672,826, and 61,535 town 
lots, worth $93,546,957. The number of horses 
in the State was 351,205, and their value $21,- 
125,808; mules, 83,472, valued at $5,850,314; 
cattle, 620,718, value $7,911,460. The amount 
of taxable property owned by negroes is stated 
at $2,528,671. 

The State debt of Kentucky at the end of 
the fiscal year, which falls on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, was $1,424,894, of which $68,394 is 
over-due. The past-due indebtedness is repre- 
sented by bonds of the State, as follows: 


ia adpcanidavrmugeveswdsvalers sities verte ss $5,000 00 
Bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest, due April, 4 068 00 
Bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, due July, ii 4s 
Bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, maturity not ‘iitoe 

VOTE . occcventwaccesvetenccasccvcuse Qeeceecos 
Bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, due Novem- 
PAPO Pa csirep Pawan? dad awatenaieapends 43,000 00 
$68,394 00 
That portion of the debt not due is 
represented by the following bonds: 
Bonds maturing in 1871............eeeeeeees 340,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1872.............s0eeeeees 230,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1873..............0000-08 319,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1874............0ceeeeeee 136,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1875........+sseeeees eens 20,000 00 
Bonds maturing in 1876. ..............+.+--- 2,000 00 
Military bonds, ng 6 per cent, interest, 
GUAT SHS ices wen spans rideaayd beanchisaaed 309,000 00 
$1,424,394 00 


The Sinking Fund resources to meet this in- 
debtedness are: ‘ 


Balance in the Treasury October 10, 1870... $403,805 21 
Amount belonging to the Sinking Fund, but 
MIGEUURMIBIOIION oy cccesccsevcdstuycpeceects 82,558 81 
Amount loaned by Sinking Fund to Ken- 
tucky River Navigation Company......... 10,000 00 
7,789 shares Bank of Kentucky stock, at par 778,890 00 
shares Bank of Louisville stock, at par.. 40,000 00 
260 shares of preferred s of: Louisville, 
Cin ti, and Lexington Railroad....... 26,000 00 
2,178 shares, stock of Lexington and Frank. 
fo: estimated at 50 cents....... 103,900 00 
Bonds of Louisville and Frankfort Railroad. 74,519 50 
Turnpike road stock held by State in va- 
rious turnpikes in Kentucky, amounting 
to u s value 254,433 96 
Amount loaned by Commissioners of Sink- 
ing Fund under several acts of the Legis- 
lature to Revenue Devartment proper..... 815,179 98* 


$2,539,297 46 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. 
OBIT Wiisin'.'s 00's 00+ 11,065 | 9,509 || Graves............ 19,398 | 16,288 || Mercer............. 13,144 | 13,701 
Lo es 10,296 | 9,187 || Grayson........... 11,580 | %,982 || Metcalf........... 7S 6,745 
Anderson.......... 5,449 | %,404 || Greene. .......... 9,379 | 8,806 || Monroe........... 9,231 8,551 
MR iin. «1a 'sidin's « 12,576 | 8,692/|/| Greenup.... ..... 11,463 | 8,760 || Montgomery...... 4,557 4.859 
ABEOD « cisebsccmeh ace 17,780 | 16,665 || Hancock.......... 6,591 6,213 sore pelt SOS ss & 5,975 9,237 
i Ae ey 10,145 | 12,113 || Hardin 15,705 | 15,189 || Mechlenberg...... 2,638 10.725 
GONOH. .. LISS SI 10,696 | 11,196 |} Harlan 4,415 | 5,494 |) Nelson............] 14,804} 15,799 
SOUT DOD « c:nge dic en op 14,863 | 14,816 ||. Harrison.......... 12,993 | 18,779 || Nicholas 9,129} 11,020 
VG n> Crews aceon ¢ 8,573 | 6044 || Hart............... 13,687 | 10,348 MORES cn ede ie eC tee 15,561} 12,209 
Bove SS NA 9,515 | 9,304 || Henderson........ 18,457 | 14,262 || Oldham........... 9, +283 
Bracken.........+. : 11,021 CNLYs 2s sReswETD « 1,066 | 11,949 |) Owen.............] 14,309 12,719 
Breathitt........... 5,672 | 4,980 || Hickman.......... 8,453 | 7,008 |} Owsley............ 8,889 835 
Breckenridge ...... 13,440 | 18,236 || Hopkins........... 3,827 | 11,875 || Pendleton........: 14, 10,443 
Bait 4 FF we W781 | %,289 || dackson........... 4,547 | 3,087 || Perry............. 4,274 3,950. 
Butler 3 | 89,404 RO se wits fa 9,562 4,384 
Caldwell 8,638 | 9,465 || Powell............ 2,599 2,257 
Callaway Sak LET) 0 ERR DES De Sa 17,670 | = 17,201 
Campbell 5,306 || Robertson.,...... 5899. Wis * cw-eitty 
Carroll 25,467 || Rock Castle....... + 145 5,343 
Carter W107 2,991 2,282 
Casey. 6,891 5,809 6,824 
Christian. 5,488 11,607 | 14,417 
Clark... 7,601 15,733 | 16,488 
Clay... eft 9,573] 8,146 
Clinton . 3,904 5,956 6,188 
Crittenden. 8,361 8,226 "7,481 
Cumberland 10,647 12,612} 11,575 
Daviess wah 72138 13,686 | 11,051 
Edmondson........ 19,021 5,577 5,880 
UINOLG, ss ces ae sosle te 5,807 13,640 | 12,791 
SOSH Se. Hostels Tie 17,207 21,742 | 17,820 
Fayette... ce. secr0e 8,485 12,464} 11,575 
Fleming ........... 12,593 || W. 10,602 | 10,259 

TOFS SSiin coda 6,982 || Webster .......... 10,937 533 
Franklin. .......... 18,222 || Whitley........... 8,278 7,762 
HWULON: << si0s.co.05.0n 10,360 |] Wolfe............. 38,603 bye? 
Gallatin............ 6,144 || Woodford......... 8,240} 11,219 
Garrard) és isvevs0s% 8,898 
OT et REN ee aR Rag a Total. <acebs 1,321,001 |1,155,681 


This leaves a surplus in the resources of the 
Sinking Fund of $1,114,903.46. There is a con- 
siderable sum still due from the United States 


to the State of Kentucky for money advanced: q 


for military expenses during the war. Of this, 
$175,884.57 were collected during the year, 
and $1,173,761.86 remain to be paid. 

The revenue of the State during the last 
fiscal year was: 


Amount received from sheriffs from October : 
11, 1869, to October 10, 1870................. $707,801 41 


Amount received from corporations.......... 217,300 %0 
AD ss 5's fa cae Ula We cle 'dland wh eloeas eaiahctoaae ks 4602 11 
Balance in Treasury on October 10, 1869...... 42,148 82 
$996,750 93 


The expenditures amounted to $1,082,639.92, 
leaving a deficit on the 10th of October, 1870, 
of $85,888.99. This deficit was caused by ex- 
traordinary appropriations made by the last 
Legislature without any provision to meet 
them except the ordinary revenue. Most of 
the present indebtedness of the State was 
created by this habit of making extraordinary 
appropriations without any provision for their 
payment. A deficit is thus produced in the 
Treasury, and bonds have been issued from 
time to time to supply it. The general revenue 
system of the State, too, is sadly in need of 
reform. On this subject the Governor says: 

Our revenue system calls loudly for revision and 
reform. Its present defects are g aring and patent, 
The constitutional requirement of uniform and equal 
assessment of taxable property is almost wholly dis- 
regarded. A proper and equal assessment of prop- 
erty throughout the Commonwealth would double 
its value. It is assessed at one-sixth or one-tenth 


of its value in some sections of the State, while in 
others it is returned at three-fourths or four-fifths. 
Some assessors adopt a specie, others a currency 
standard. Flagrant injustice to the tax-payer, and a 
iminished amount of revenue, are the natural re- 
sults of existing inequality in assessments. Great 
irregularity exists, also, in the collection and pay- 
ment of the revenue. 

In his last message to the Legislature he 
recommends ‘an enactment creating a board, 
to consist of the Auditor, Treasurer, and At- 
torney-General, who shall prepare and report 
to the next General Assembly a codification 
and revision of all the revenue laws of the 
Commonwealth, with power to frame a system 
which shall equalize assessments, increase the 
revenue, and regulate its prompt collection.” 

The number of convicts in the Penitentiary 
on January 1, 1871, was 680. Of these, 645 
are males, and 85 females. The number re- 
ceived during the past year was 319. The 
number discharged on time during the year 
was 192. The number of deaths during the 
year was 20. Of the whole number of con- 
victs, 366 are white, and 314 are colored. The 
Penitentiary is already overcrowded, and the 
number of convicts is rapidly increasing. 
Larger accommodations will soon be impera- 
tively demanded, and there is a conviction, to 
use the language of the Governor, “of the ab- 
solute necessity for a thorough change and 
reformation of the existing prison system.” A 
House of Reform is in process of construction, 
and will be ready for use on the Ist of July, 
1871. It will cost about $43,000, and will ac- 
commodate from 75 to 100 boys. 
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The school revenue of the State amounts to 

$776,289.56, and the number of children en- 

g its benefits is 890,118. This allows 
about $2 per year for each child. 

The Legislature which met on the 6th of 
December, 1869, at Frankfort, continued in 
session until the 22d of March, 1870, and then 
adjourned to the 4th of the following January. 
This was the regular biennial session of the 
General Assembly, which is limited by law 
to sixty days, unless extended by a two-thirds 
yote of both Houses. Such extension was 
voted, and the actual number of days of the 
session was upward of eighty. During this time 


nearly 900 bills and resolutions were passed, 


but very few of them were measures of im- 
‘portance. Although the Legislature at a for- 
mer session had refused to ratify the fifteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, the 
sy gam was brought up again and referred to 

e Committee on Federal Relations, who re- 
ported adversely upon it. Their report was 
ns habe by a large majority. 

he bill for imposing an additional tax of 
15 cents on every $100 of taxable property in 
the State for the benefit of the Common School 
Fund, which had been before the Legislature 
at the previous session, was now passed. It 
contains the following provisions: 

The additional tax imposed by this act, and the 
taxes and assessments for common-school purposes 
9 tat by acts heretofore passed, shall be levied 
and collected of the prop of white persons only. 
The revenue arising from the Common School Fund 
heretofore created, and that arising from the taxation 
imposed by this and all previous acts, shall be 
expended for the education of white children ex- 
clusively. 

The act entitled ‘‘ An act for the benefit of the 
negroes and mulattoes of this Commonwealth,” ap- 
proved March 9, 1867, and the amendments thereto, 
subsequently passed, are not intended by this act to 
be altered, amended, or in any way affected, but the 
same are hereby left in full force for the purposes of 
their passage. 

A bill was also passed “to amend and reduce 
into one the several acts in relation to common 
schools.” This does not materially change the 
system of education of the State. There is a 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
board of commissioners of public schools in 
each county, and local trustees in the districts, 
all of whom are elected by a vote of the people 
whose interests they represent. The trustees 
are required annually to make a census of the 
white children of their several districts between 
the ages of 6 and 20 years, and the result is to 
be reported to the State Superintendent by the 
county commissioners. The school year begins 
on the Ist of July, and there must be in each 
district a common school for at least five months 
of 22 school-days each. The wages of teachers 
are fixed by law, and range from $20 to $40 
per month. 

Perhaps the most important legislation of 
the session was that relating to corporations. 
A general law was passed for the incorporation 
and regulation of insurance companies, and a 
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Bureau of Insurance was established in con- 
nection with the office of the Auditor of Ac- 
counts, Any persons intending to form an 
insurance company are required to file a dec- 
laration of such intention with the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, who is the head of the 
Bureau, and the charter of the company, when 
formed, must be filed with the same officer, 
and certain security deposited in his office as 
a guarantee of a legal and regular transaction 
of business, Agents of the companies are re- 
quired to take out licenses, and a sworn state- 
ment of the business of each company must be 
made annually, and lodged with the commis- 
sioner. This officer is appointed by the State 
Auditor, and continues in office during the term 
for which the Auditor is elected, and until a 
successor is named. His salary, which is $4,000 
a year, and those of his clerks and subordinates, 
are paid from a fund formed by certain fees 
and allowances paid by insurance companies in 
their transactions with the Bureau. The com- 
missioner is required to visit and inquire into 
the affairs of any insurance company doing 
business in the State, on the requisition of five 
or more persons, each of whom is a stockholder 
or creditor of the company, or in any way pe- 
cuniarily interested therein, provided such re- 
quisition shall contain a sworn statement that 
the persons making the same believe the com- 
pany to bein an unsound condition. He may 
also make such an examination if he suspects 
the correctness of the annual statement of the 
company, or if that statement indicates any 
unsoundness in the condition of its affairs. At 
such times he shall have access to its books and 
papers, and shall thoroughly inspect and ex- 
amine all its affairs, and make such inquiries 
as are necessary to ascertain its condition and 
ability to fulfil its engagements, and whether 
it has complied with all the provisions of law 
applicable to its transactions. 

case of companies not organized under 
the laws of the State he has a similar power to 
examine into their affairs, and, if they refuse to 
permit this, the Auditor shall, at the request of 
the commissioner, revoke all certificates grant- 
ed to such companies, and require their agents 
to discontinue issuing or renewing policies un- 
der a penalty of $500 for each offence. The 
commissioner is authorized to summon and 
examine, under oath, the directors, officers, 
and agents of any insurance company, and 
such other person as he may think proper, in 
relation to the affairs, transactions, and condi- 
tion of said company. Whoever, without justi- 
fiable cause, refuses to appear and testify when 
so required, or obstructs the commissioner in 
the discharge of his duty, shall, for each offence, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year; and if the directors, officers, or 
agents of any insurance company not incorpo- 
rated by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, but 
transacting business therein, shall refuse to ap- 
pear and testify when so required, the Auditor 
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shall, on requisition of the Insurance Oommis- 
sioner, revoke the certificate of authority and 
license of such company and its agents. If, in 
the opinion of the commissioner, any company 
has violated the law, he is required to report 
the facts to the Auditor, and the Auditor shall 
notify the Attorney-General, whose duty it shall 
be to prosecute the offender if the evidence 
obtained in the investigation seems to warrant 
it. The commissioner is required to make a 
full report annually of the value of outstanding 
policies, and the returns of the several com- 
panies, and to keep a full record of all proceed- 
ings, which shall be open to public inspection, 
subject to such rules as may. be made for their 
safe-keeping. Any person, on payment of cer- 
tain fees, may have a certified copy of any pa- 
per, report, or document, in the office. In case 
the fees received by the Bureau are not suffi- 
cient to meet its expenses, the commissioner is 
authorized to supply the deficiency by the as- 
sessment of an equal amount upon each of the 
insurance companies doing business in the State. 

The Insurance Bureau was organized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law, on the 
20th of May, and Gustavus W. Smith was ap- 
pointed to the responsible position of Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. <A report was made at 
the end of the year, from which it appears 
that there are now. one hundred and fifty-two 
insurance companies operating in the Com- 
monwealth. Of these, sixteen were incorpo- 
tated by the Legislature of Kentucky, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one by other American States, 
and five by foreign governments. Four Ken- 
tucky companies have ceased to do business, 
and gone into liquidation, and four others are 
reported as declining to do business. With 
reference to the value of this new department 
of the State government, Governor Thomson 
says, in his last message: 

When we remember that two thousand -millions of 
dollars are estimated as already invested in the pur- 
chase of policies issued by insurance companies, 
whose operations are daily expanding everywhere ; 
that the practical operations of life-assurance compa- 
nies have been heretofore involved in mystery; it 
must oe a source of profound satisfaction to the 

eople of Kentucky that a Bureau has been success- 
‘ully established within the Commonwealth, under 
the sanction of law, where, by accurate calculations 
of competent and faithful actuaries, any policy-holder 
can promptly acquaint himself with the real condition 
of the affairs of any company ; the extent of its busi- 
ness; the actual cash values of policies issued; and 
what constitutes a fair premium for any proposed 
contract of insurance; and yet this Bureau—so in- 
valuable as a a against fraud, ignorance, and 
‘imposition—has been put into successful operation 
without the increased expenditure of one dollar to 
the State. 

A general law was also passed “for the 
organization of incorporated companies, ex- 
cept banking, assurance, and railroad compa- 
nies.” This requires all such corporations 
to adopt articles of incorporation, and file the 
same with the clerk of the county where their 
business is carried on, and to publish a notice 
specifying the following matters: 
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1. The names of the corporators, the name of the 
corporation, and its principal place of transacting 
business, 

2. The general nature of the business proposed to 
be transacted. - 

_8. The amount of capital stock authorized, the 
times when, and the conditions upon which, it is to 
be paid in. 

4. The time of the commencement and termination 
of the corporation. 

5. By what officers or persons the affairs of the 
corporation are to be conducted, and the times at 
which they are to be elected. : 

6. The highest amount of indebtedness or liability 
a he the corporation is at any time to subject 
itself. 

7. Whether a property is to be exempt from 
the corporate debts. 


Ample provisions are made for the security - 
of the stockholders and the general public ~ 


against fraud and the exercise of unlawful 
powers. 

After the passage of these general laws, a 
resolution was adopted, declaring “that, from 
and after the fourth day of January, 1871, 
neither branch of the General Assembly will 
consider or pass any act incorporating any 
company that can be incorporated by the gen- 
eral laws of this Commonwealth.” 

As usual, considerable time was given to 
railroad legislation. Several new charters 
were granted, including one for a ‘‘ road to be 
known as the Louisville, Memphis, and New 
Orleans,” and to connect the cities mentioned 
in the title. An attempt was made by Cincin- 
nati capitalists to secure a franchise for a rail- 
road line connecting that metropolis with the 
South through the State of Kentucky. After 
a long debate, and many amendments intended 


to secure the rights of the State, the act con- — 


taining the proposed grant was defeated. The 
opposition seems to have grown out of a 
popular jealousy of the power and _ influ- 
ence of wealthy corporations in general, and 
of those belonging to other States in par- 
ticular. 


An act was prepared by a special commit-_— 


tee of three, in the Lower House, providing 
that the election of members of Congress 
should take place not as heretofore, in Novem- 
ber, but on the first Monday of August. This, 
however, failed to pass. Among other impor- 
tant measures which were considered, but not 
adopted, was one establishing a Bureau of 
Immigration and Statistics, and one providing 
for a revision of the statutes of the State. 
Before the close of the session, a preamble 
and resolution were introduced into the House 
of Representatives, declaring that, whereas 
outrages and murders had been committed in 


the State by a‘ society or organization known 


as the Ku-klux,” therefore the Judiciary Com- 
mittee be instructed to report measures for 
bringing the offenders to justice. After some 
consultation, the members arrived at the con- 
clusion that no such organization existed, and 
adopted the resolution without the preamble ; 
but no measures were introduced for the sup- 
pression of disorders. There were, however, 
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instances of lawlessness in different 

of the State, and several proclamations 

were issued by the Governor in the course of 
the year, offering rewards for the apprehension 
of offenders against the law, whom the ordi- 
nary processes of the established tribunals 
failed to reach. No occasion, however, ap- 
peared on which it was deemed necessary to 
resort to military force in order to secure the 
— of the community. The Governor, in 
his message to the Legislature of 1871, calls 
attention to the necessity of prompt and more 
stringent legislation for the more perfect pres- 
ervation of order. ‘ While in the main,” he 
says, “‘ there is, perhaps, as much security for 
life and property in Kentucky as in the adja- 
cent States, it cannot be disguised that, since 


the close of the war, and asakind of outgrowth . 


of it, lawlessness has, to a greater degree than 
ever before, displayed itself everywhere. Dur- 
ing and immediately following the war, Ken- 
_ tucky, from its geographical position as a bor- 
der State, was subjected to a more severe 
ordeal from this cause than her neighbors; 
and accordingly, during the first years of my 
administration, lawlessness in some portions 
of the Commonwealth manifested itself in for- 
midable organizations, which defied the local 
authority, and perpetrated deeds of open vio- 
lence under pretext of restoring order and 
punishing crime. By the use of the militia at 
my command, and the exhibition of my firm 
purpose to a esi such practices at all haz- 
ards, tranquillity was restored, and there has 
not been for some time, in the localities which 
had suffered from such lawlessness, any demon- 
strations having the semblance of organized 
resistance to the law. Still, in various por- 
tions of the State, there have been committed 
by lawless persons, acting in bodies generally 
under cover of night, and sometimes in dis- 
guise, acts of violence upon individuals, either 
wholly innocent of offence or only subjects of 
_ criminal prosecution through the courts, most 
of which class of violators of the law have 
escaped detection.and punishment.” 

He recommends that some efficient means 
be adopted to remedy these evils, and that 
the Executive be invested with greater ‘“dis- 
cretionary power in any sudden emergency to 
act where the public security requires it.”? He 
furthermore urges a thorough reorganization 
of the militia, as “an important adjunct in the 
enforcement of law.” 

The subject of inducing immigrants to settle 
in the State was discussed on several occasions 
by important public bodies. 

The Governor took occasion to repeat his 
recommendation that a Bureau of Immigration 
be established which should send agents abroad 
to make known the advantages offered by 
Kentucky as a place in which to seek a home. 
“It is through such a channel alone,” he says, 
“that we can make Europe accurately ac- 
quainted with the low price of our lands, under 
which lie such inexhaustible supplies of valu- 
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able coal and iron; our forests of lumber; our 
healthy climate; low rate of taxation; our ex- 
tensive and expanding system of public schools; 
and the productive character of our soil.” 

The ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was celebrated by 
the freedmen and their friends in the different 
cities of the State in the early part of April. 
At Louisville, on the 8th, a very enthusiastic 
and imposing ceremony took place, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, After almost a century from the date of 
the grand declaration made by the founders of this 
Republic, we at last realize in its fulness the fact 
therein announced, ‘* That all men are created equal, 
endowed by, their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness :”? 

Resolved, That we recognize in the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution the grandest 
event that has occurred in the history of our country : 
a victory of right over wrong, of liberty over slavery, 
of freedom over oppression, and in this the complete 
and final triumph of the pringpies set forth in the 
ever-memorable Declaration of Independence. 

Resolved, That as citizens we rejoice that the last 
vestige of human bondage has been struck out for- 
ever from our institutions, and that the laws of the 
nation now give equal rights to allmen. We rejoice 
that henceforth all the avenues to places of trust, of 
honor, and of profit, are open alike to all; we believe 
that every citizen should stand upon his own merits 
and that, as he demonstrates his fitness only, should 
he be preferred. 

Resolved, That we will stand by and still support 
and uphold the Republican party, which crushed out 
the attempt to perpetuate human bondage, and which, 
by its heroic devotion to liberty, ground out of exist- 
ence a rebellion which had its origin in wrong and 
its purpose the destruction of that government con- 
secrated to freedom by the patriots of the Revolution. 

Resolved, That we demand the entire abrogation 
and repeal of all laws now on the statuté-books of 
our State, which discriminate between man and man. 

+ the words ‘‘ white,’”’ black, negro and mulatto, 
wherever they occur in our statutes, be erased. That 
our laws s be for man and man; full and equal 
rights in all our courts of justice, and in political 
pe and a do we demand that taxes for 
school purposes shall be levied upon and collected 
equally from all citizens and property in the Com- 
monwealth, and that every child in the State shall 
be entitled to share alike in the benefits of the same. 

Resolwed, That we most heartily indorse the 
courageous and manly stand taken by the President 
of the United States in his inaugural address, and 
his persistent energy in following up that position in 
favor of ‘* manhood suffrage,’’ until the final ratifica- 


‘tion of the fifteenth amendment has secured this to 


all. In imitation of his reply on a memorable occasion, 
we here announce that we have no terms to make 
with Kentucky Democracy. ‘‘ We propose to move 
immediately upon their works. We demand an un- 
conditional surrender” and the complete and final 
abrogation of all laws now on our statute-books which 
make distinction by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, 
Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bill recent- 
y introduced into Congress by Senator Morton, of 
ndiana, to enforce the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment, and we earnestly urge upon Congress its 
speedy enactment into a law; that a law of this 
charanes is ntly needed to protect the newly- 
enfranchised citizens in their rights. 
That we have no feeling of bitterness 
toward those who sought to perpetuate slavery by 
war, and who have persistently, to the very last, re- 
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sisted the enfranchisement of all men. We only have 
feclings of sadness at their many shortcomings; at 
their illiberal and malignant spirit, and at the 
wickedness which has so long, and still appears to 
govern their hearts and divert their minds. We 
throw wide open our doors to all lovers of justice and 
right, without regard to race, color, or creed, and in- 
vite them to join us in administering the government 
on the principles of equal and exact justice to all, 
and we will gladly welcome to our ranks every erring, 
wandering sinner who returns. 


The political canvass of the year in Ken- 
tucky was unimportant. There were no State 
officers to be elected, and therefore no general 
convention was held by either party. The 
election: for members of Congress occurred on 
the 8th of November, and a Democrat was 
chosen in each of the nine districts, generally 
by large majorities. 

Before the close of the year a call was issued 
by the chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee for a convention to be held on 
the 7th of January, 1871, at Frankfort, to nomi- 
nate candidates for the regular State election 
of that year. Several of the county conven- 
tions, at which delegates were chosen, declared 
in favor of John Young Brown for Governor, 
and others named Thomas McOreery. 

KING, Austin A., a political leader in Mis- 
souri, born in Sullivan County, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 20, 1801; died in St. Louis, April 22, 1870. 
After receiving what was esteemed a good 
education at that day, he studied law, and in 
1830 removed to Missouri to practice. His 
talents gained him influence in his new home, 
and in 1834 he was chosen to the Legislature, 
and reélected in 1836, In 1837 he was ap- 
pointed judge of the Circuit Court, and held 
the position till 1848, when he was chosen 
Governor of Missouri. In 1860 he zealously 
espoused the cause of Douglas, became a con- 
spicuous champion of the policy and claims of 
that distinguished statesman, and was sent to 
Charleston as a Democratic delegate to the 
Presidential Convention at that place, where he 
made one of the most earnest and effective 
speeches delivered in that body, in behalf of 
his candidate. In 1862 he was restored to his 
old place as circuit judge of the Ray judicial 
district, but shortly afterward he resigned to 
take a seat in the Thirty-eighth Congress, to 
which he had been elected. After the expira- 
tion of his congressional term, he retired to 
his home at Richmond, and devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession and the cultiva- 
tion of his farm. In person Mr. King was tall, 

‘dignified, of gentle manners and affable ad- 
dress. He was a man of strong intellect and 
great eloquence. 

KINGSLEY, Right Rev. Catyiy, D. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
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died in Beyroot, Syria, aged 58 years. 
born in Annsville, Oneida County, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 8, 1812, and was the eldest of ‘a family 
of twelve children. His early opportunities 
for study were limited, but he laid the founda- 
tions of his education by night study, and the 
careful improvement of the-intervals of his 
working-hours. It was early his purpose to 
enter the ministry, and by teaching in country 
schools he saved enough to partially defray the 
expenses of a collegiate education; in 1836 he 
entered Alleghany College, whence he gradu- 
ated with honor in the year 1841, having 
twice left the institution to earn the money re- 
quisite for the completion of his course. In 
the year of his graduation he was elected pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Alleghany College, 
and discharged the duties of that position for 
several years, taking upon himself also the 
work of preaching. In the year 1843 the 
Pennsylvania Legislature withdrew the appro- 


priation for State colleges, and Prof. Kingsley - 


was selected, in connection with others, for 
the work of raising funds for the endowment 
of his college, in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful. In 1844 he was stationed in Erie, Pa., 
and, at the close of his term as pastor, returned 
to the college, and remained for a number of 
years a member of the faculty. At the ses- 
sion of the General Conference at Boston, in 
the year 1852, he was at the head of his dele- 
gation, and made so favorable an impression, 
though a comparative stranger, that he re- 
ceived forty votes for bishop. In 1853 he re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from Genesee Col- 
lege. In 1856 he was a prominent member of 
the General Conference, and a member of the 
Committee on Slavery.. At this conference he 
was chosen editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, succeeding Dr. Elliott in that posi- 
tion. Dr. Kingsley displayed much editorial 
ability in his connection with this paper, and 
it became a powerful influence in the West. 
In 1860 he was chairman of the Slavery Com- 
mittee in the General Conference, and managed 
the discussion on that subject with great abili- 
ty. He was at that time reélected editor of 
the Advocate, and at the breaking out of the 
war brought its whole support to the aid of 


the Government. 


In 1864 Dr. Kingsley was elected bishop at 
the General Conference, and in the discharge 
of these duties started in the summer of 1869 
upon a tour around the world. He went by 
the way of Oregon and California, and, haying 
visited many points in Asia, had in his prog- 
ress homeward reached Beyroot, where he 
suddenly died of disease of the heart. Dr, 
Kingsley was the author of a work on the 
“Resurrection of the Body.” 


He was -°. 
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LAWOESTINE, Atexanpre Caries Ana- 
rote Arexis, Marquis de, a French General 
and Senator, born in Paris December 25, 1786 ;° 
died there May 1, 1870. He was descended 
on his father’s side from a German ancestry, 
was the grandson of Madame de Genlis, and 
the godson of Louis Philippe. At the age of 
nineteen he was a sub-lieutentant of cavalry, 
and took part in the great campaigns of the 
French armies between 1805 and 1814. In 
Spain he served as aide-de-camp of General 
Sebastiani, and, in the campaign of 1812, in 
Russia, was promoted to be major after Mos- 
kowa, and colonel after the battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube. At Waterloo he commanded the Third 
regiment of Chasseurs. Under the Bourbon 
Restoration he retired from the service, but, 
after the Revolution of 1830, he was made 
colonel of the Fifth Hussars, and was promoted 
to the lieutenant-generalship in 1841. After 
the revolution of 1848 he was removed from 
command, but was reinstated the following 
year. Having attached himself to the fortunes 
of. the Prince-President, he was put in com- 
mand of the National Guard of Paris some 
days before the coup @état. In January, 1852, 
he was made a Senator; in October, 1863, ap- 
pointed governor of the Hospital des Invalides, 
and authorized by the Emperor to receive the 
special title of “Excellency.” The marquis 
was promoted to be Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1847, and Grand Cross in 1853. 

LEE, Roserr Epwarp, LL. D., an American 
soldier and educator, born in Stratford, W est- 
moreland County, Va., January 19, 1807; 
died in Lexington, Va., October 12, 1870. He 
was the son of General Henry Lee, the “ Light- 
Horse Harry Lee” of the Revolutionary War, 
the personal and political friend of Washington. 
His father died when he was eleven years of 
age; but hisexample and influence led him to as- 
pire to the profession of arms, and in 1825, at the 
age of eighteen, he entered the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, where he was graduated 
in 1829, second in rank in a class of forty-six. 
Among his classmates were Generals O. M. 
Mitchel, James Barnes, Swords, 0. P. Buck- 
ingham, Burbank, Brice, Thomas A. Davies, 
Hoffman, and Caleb O. Sibley, of the Union 
Army, and Generals Joseph E. Johnston, T. H. 
Holmes, and Blanchard, of the Confederate 
Army. The young cadet, was at once ap- 
pointed to a lieutenancy in the corps of Topo- 

phical Engineers, and through the unevent- 
ul years of military life between his appoint- 
ment and the Mexican War rose only to the 
rank of captain. His singular capacities had, 
however, impressed themselves strongly on his 
superiors, and, when General Scott invaded 
Mexico, Captain Lee was appointed Chief En- 
gineer of the army under General Wool. In 


this branch of the service, Captain Lee, like 
the great Bonaparte, won his first recognition, 
and General Scott instantly advanced the young 
officer to whose skill he attributed the reduc- 
tion of Vera Cruz. He was placed on the gen- 
eral staff and directed almost exclusively the 
engineering operations of the army of invasion. 
In every action subsequently fought during the 
campaign, General Scott took occasion to men- 
tion the skill, enterprise, and wonderful judg- 
ment, of his young aid. Lee received three 

romotions for his services in the campaign. 

n April, 1847, he was breveted major in recog- 
nition of his brilliant codperation at Cerro 
Gordo; in August, for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at Contreras and Uhurubusco, he was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 
in September of the same year received the 
brevet rank of colonel for services at Chapul- 
tepec. He was assigned in 1852 to the im- 
portant post of Superintendent at West Point, 
retaining his field-rank, * 

In this position he remained three years, 
initiating valuable reforms and augmenting the 
efficiency of the Institute by wise measures and 
profitable suggestions to Congress. Through 
his recommendation, the course of study, which 
had hitherto covered but four years, was in- 
creased to five, rendering it as complete and 
rigorous as those in Europe. In the midst of 
this brilliant administrative career, Congress 
authorized the raising of two cavalry regiments, 
and of the second Brevet-Colonel Lee was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel. The regiment was 
commanded by Albert Sydney Johnston, who 
afterward preceded Colonel Lee in the command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. The regi- 
ment, when organized, in 1855, was sent to 
Texas, and remained on duty on our Southwest- 
ern border until 1859, fighting Indians and per- 
forming general garrison duty. In the autumn 
of this year Colonel Lee returned to Washing- 
ton and took active part in the hunting down 
of John Brown. e proceeded vigilantly 
against the feeble band at Harper’s Ferry, and 
in a short time all who were not killed were 
prisoners. He resorted to no extreme meas- 
ures, and it ison record that the prisoners were 
saved from the fury of the Virginia mob solely 
by his firmness. 

In February, 1861, Colonel Lee rejoined his 
regiment at San Antonio, Texas, and remained 
there until December 12, 1860, when he re- 
turned to Virginia on leave of absence. On 
the 16th of March, 1861, he was commissioned 
colonel of the First Cavalry. On the 20th of 
April, 1861, Colonel Lee, after a service of 
twenty-five years, resigned his position in the 
United States Army, sending his letter of res- 
ignation to General Scott, at Washington. It 
was in the following terms: 
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: ArtineTon, VA., April 20, 1861, 

GENERAL: Since my interview with you on the 
18th inst., I have felt that I ought not longer to re- 
tain my commission in the Army. I therefore ten- 
der my resignation, which I request you will recom- 
mend for acceptance. It would have been presented 
at once but for the struggle it has cost me to separate 
myself from a service to which I have devoted all the 
best years of my life and all the ability I possessed. 

During the whole of that time—more than a quarter 
of a century—I have experienced nothing but kind- 
ness from my superiors, and the most cordial friend- 
ship from my comrades. To no one, general, have 
I been as much indebted as to yourself for uniform 
kindness and consideration, and it has always been 
my ardent desire to meet your approbation. I shall 
carry to the grave the most grateful recollections of 
your kind consideration, and your name and fame 
will always be dear to me. 

Save in defence of my native State, I never desire 
again to draw my sword, Be pleased to accept my 
most earnest wishes for the continuance of your hap- 
piness and prosperity, and believe me most truly 
yours, R. E. LEE. 

To his sister, the wife of an officer loyal to 
his flag, he wrote: 

My pear Sister: I am grieved at my inability to 
see you. * * * * T have been waiting for a more 
‘convenient. season’? which has brought to many 
before me deep and gen regret. We are now ina 
state of war which will yield to nothing. The whole 
South is in a state of revolution, into which Virginia 
after a long struggle, has been drawn ; and though I 
recognize no necessity for this state of things, and 
would have forborne and pleaded to the end for re- 
dress of grievances, real or supposed, yet in my own 
person I had to meet the question whether I should 
take part against my native State. With all my de- 
votion to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and 
duty of an American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home, I have, therefore, re- 
signed my commission in the army, and save in de- 
fence of my native State—with the sincere hope that 
my poor services may never be needed—I hope I may 
never be called upon to draw my sword. 

This was the only “ definition” of his posi- 
tion ever given by him. From his early train- 
ing, and all his State associations, he was a 
supporter of the doctrine of State rights. His 
resignation was instantly accepted, and he at 
once took up his residence in Richmond, as 
commander of the forces of Virginia, with the 
rank of major-general, to which he had been 
appointed by Governor Letcher. He remained 
in his State, and set to work to organize the 
State troops, declining any command that took 
him into the general service of the Confederacy. 
At this time Montgomery was the Confederate 
capital, and the Virginia troops were virtually 
independent; but, soon after the assumption 
.of command by General Lee, the seat of gov- 
ernment was transferred to Richmond, and he 
was formally recognized as one of the insurgent 
chiefs, receiving the rank—hitherto unknown 
in this country—of full general, the commis- 
sion coming from the Confederate War De- 
partment. He was thus placed third on the 
list of the Confederate army roster, Cooper 
and Albert Sydney Johnston only outranking 
him in priority of appointment. He was as- 
signed to command the forces in Western Vir- 
ginia, to oppose Generals McOlelian and Rose- 
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crans. The campaign was one of the feeblest 
of the whole list of Confederate operations, and 
the brilliant promise of Lee was obscured by 
disaster, bad management, and defeat. In two 
or three decisive actions, McClellan, or rather 
Rosecrans, captured or destroyed his army 
and finished the campaign in West Virginia. 
Transferred from this field he took command 
on the coast and established his headquarters 
at Charleston, 8. 0. His only aim was to de- 
fend the coast towns, and he seems to have 
been successful in holding the less exposed 
points. Here he remained until spring. Mean- 
time the Confederates had grown tired of 
Jefferson Davis as a military leader, and ear- 
nestly pressed General Lee for the position of 
general-in-chief of their armies. The desire 
was acquiesced in by the President, and Gen- 
eral Lee was transferred to Richmond as sole 
director of all the armies of the Confederacy, 
subject only to the supervision of the President. 
He assumed his new office in March, 1862, just 
as McClellan was cautiously preparing his Pen- 
insular invasion. The presence of Lee as an 
organizer was at once felt in all the Confederate 
armies, and new vigor seemed to inspire the Ar- 
my of Northern Virginia, which had heretofore 
met with no marked success since the affair at 
Bull Run. In May the army of General Me- 
Clellan lay advantageously posted about the 
northern approaches of Richmond, and the 
North was in. daily expectation of the fall of 
the Confederate capital. 

Early on the 81st began that fearful séries 
of battles which resulted in the failure of Me- 
Clellan, and the transfer of operations north 
of the Potomac. At Seven Pines, on May 31st, 
General J. E. Johnston was badly wounded, 
and General Lee took the field in person. He 
established his lines firmly and immediately 
assumed the offensive, against the entire right 
wing of McClellan’s army. This movement 
he followed up with vigor, and in less than a 
week the Army of the Potomac was protected 
by the gunboats at Harrison’s Landing on 
James River. At Malvern Hill, however, the 
tide was turned, the Confederates were re- 
pulsed with very heavy loss, and the ablest 
officers criticised Lee harshly for endangering 
his army and capital by so ill-judged an action. 

Early in this series of brilliant offensive 
operations, General Lee had dispatched Gen- 
eral Jackson, with his corps, to move up the 
valley and drive McDowell and Banks back 
upon Washington and Harper’s Ferry. As soon 
as McClellan was paralyzed, Lee began a north- 
ward movement with all his forces, and in a 
very short time appeared with Jackson in the 
Valley and on the plains of Manassas. The 
movement began on the 18th of August, and 
Pope’s army was demolished and driven back 
upon Washington by the 2d of September. 
The suggestion of this campaign, beyond all 
question the most brilliant and vigorous of the 
Confederate movements during the war, is 
claimed by the friends of Jefferson Davis, who 
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urge that Lee was forced, against his written 

to advance upon Washington. How- 
ever this may be, the conduct of the campaign 
reflects the greatest lustre upon Lee and his 
lieutenants. 

Up to the defeat of Pope, and the crushing 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, brilliant 
success had attended the legions of Lee, Soon, 
however, Lee met at Antietam a repulse hardly 
less disastrous than the whole series he had 
inflicted upon the Northern army. General 
McClellan, with the remnants of his old army, 
and recruits hastily summoned to the field, 
met the combined Confederate armies, flushed 
with continuous triumphs from the James to 
the Potomac, and drove them back. 

On the 29th of January, 1863, General Burn- 
side, who had succeeded McOlellan, attacked 
Lee’s position at Fredericksburg. The slaughter 
was frightful, and Lee had merely to hold his 
own to gain the victory—a victory, however, 
which was more the result of unfavorable 
weather and inefliciency among Burnside’s 
subordinates than of the skill or bravery of 
General Lee’s army. After this action, Lee’s 
army was greatly depleted by the detachment 
of Generals Longstreet and Hill’s corps, sent 
to aid the armies in Southern Virginia and 
North Carolina, 

Early in the spring Lee prepared for a new 
invasion of the North, and, after, by skilful 
strategy, defeating Hooker at Chancellorsville, 
and throwing him off his guard for a time, he 
marched northward in several columns, crossed 
the Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry, Williamsport, 
Edward’s Ferry, etc.,.and invaded Chambers- 
burg, York, and other towns in Pennsylvania. 
Meade succeeding Hooker, rapidly formed his 
combinations, and while Lee, with his usual 
laxity, made trivial diversions with his cavalry, 
the Federal army hastened toward Gettys- 
burg, and presented a formidable front when 
Lee had concentrated his veteran troops there. 
The story of Gettysburg is too well known to 
need repetition here. By a singular combi- 
nation of chances, or skilful generalship, the 
fragments of the army retreated successfully 
over a long line held by an enemy, and almost 
unmolested reached its impregnable position 
on the Rappahannock. ere the peculiar 
genius of Lee again came into play, and from 
the remnants of his old army and the raw 
material of new levies he mobilized an army 
that held Grant in check through the almost 
daily battling of an entire twelve months. He 
met Grant in the Wilderness with an army 
of at first not over 50,000 men (though soon 
reénforced to somewhat more than 80,000), 
and so skilfully conceived were his movemen 
and so admirable his positions, that the secon 

’s fight closed with little more than the re- 
ts ofa drawn battle. Then followed in rapid 
succession the struggles through the Wilderness, 
the change of front to Cold Harbor, the cross- 
ing of the James, and the siege of Petersburg. 
Through this campaign Lee shone with the most 
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conspicuous lustre. Outnumbered at all points. 
he kept in check a greatly superior army, an 

with one arm held Grant, while with the other 
he preserved his capital. None were more 
cordial in attestation of the ability and skill 
exhibited by Lee in the conduct of this great 
campaign, than his able and eventually success- 
ful antagonist. While mancwuvring his own 
battalions in the Wilderness and on the Chicka- 
hominy, General Lee still kept a vigilant eye 
on the approaches to Richmond, and by his 
direction General Beauregard was summoned 
from South Carolina to confront Butler on the 
Appomattox. Keeping Grant’s army constant- 
ly on the move and fighting all the time, Lee 
reached Richmond and was secure, for a time 
at least, to reorganize and fill up his fearfully- 
diminished ranks. Little time was gained, 
however. Grant struck vigorously for the 
southern defences of Richmond. He moved 
with celerity for Petersburg, but Lee was ahead 
and held the town with a handful of men till 
his favorite corps reached the place. The siege 
of Petersburg is an historical picture, whose 
details cannot be retouched without weakening. 
Surrounded on all sides, the beleaguered Oon- 
federacy, through Lee, put forth every effort. 
The struggle at the mine, the death-grip at 
Fort Steadman, showed the lingering life of a 
hopeless cause. Lee, hoping against hope, or- 
dered the attack on that last fatal day, and 
failed utterly. On the 2d of April, 1865, his 
line was broken at all points, and his army, 
scattered and broken, laid down its arms to 
General Grant at Appomattox Court-House, 
Virginia, on the 9th, General Lee consum- 
mating the capitulation in the following note 
in answer to the proposition of General Grant: 


Heapquarters Army or NorTHern Vircini, t 
April 9, 1865. 


' Genera: I have received your letter of this date, 


containing the terms of the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, as proposed by you. As they 
are substantially the same as those expressed in your 
letter of the 8th inst., they are accepted. I proceed 
to designate the proper officers to cere the stipula- 
tions into effect. R. E. LEE, General. 
Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant. 


The next day General Lee took formal leave 
of his army in the following address: 


Heapquarters Army or NortHEern Vircini, } 
April 10, 1865. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by un- 
surpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of North- 
ern Virginia has been compelled to yield to over- 
whelming numbers and resources. 

I need not tell the survivors of so many hard- 
fought battles, who have remained steadfast to the 
last, that I have consented to this result from no dis- 
trust of them, but, feeling that valor and devotion 
eould accomplish nothing that could compensate for 
the loss that would have attended the continuation 
of the contest, I have determined to avoid the use- 
less sacrifice of those whose past services have en- 
deared them to their countrymen. 

By the terms of agreement, officers and men can 
return to their homes, and remain there until ex- 
changed. You will take with you the satisfaction 
that proceeds from consciousness of duty faithfully 
performed, and I earnestly pray that a merciful God 
will extend to you His blessing and protection. With 
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an unceasing admiration of. your constancy and de- 
votion to your country, and a grateful remembrance 
of your kind and generous consideration of myself, I 
bid you an affectionate farewell. 

R. E. LEE, General. 


General Lee was called to the presidency of 
Washington College, Lexington, Va., on the 
28th of September, 1865. His executive ability, 
his enlarged views of a liberal culture, his ex- 
traordinary power in the government of men, 
his wonderful influence over the minds of the 
young, and his steady and earnest devotion to 
duty, made the college spring, as by the touch 
of magic, from its depression after the war to 
a condition of permanent and widely-spread- 
ing usefulness. As president, in his relation to 
the faculty, he was genial, courteous, and con- 
siderate. Toward the students he was firm in 
discipline, yet forbearing, sympathetic, and 
encouraging to all. During the five years, 
1865-70, in the discharge of his official duties 
as president of the college, which were entered 
upon under most trying circumstances, and 
maintained with severe patience and noble de- 
votion to the end of his life, he exhibited 
qualities-not less illustrious than any which he 
displayed in his military career, and which, as 
they were necessary to complete the perfect 
harmony of his character, connected his fame 
in a peculiar sense with the history of Wash- 
ington College. On all occasions he sedulously 
avoided notoriety, and sought to quiet the as- 
perities of the people of the Sogth, and to pave 
the way for a reconciliation between the lately 
hostile sections, and unquestionably accom- 
plished much toward so laudable an end. 

General Lee was aman of distinguished per- 
sonal presence, and, at the commencement of 
the late war, remarkable for a commanding 
manly beauty. Conscious, as he undoubtedly 
was, of the possession of high intellectual 
abilities as well as of great personal attractive- 
ness, he was singularly devoid of pretension 
or conceit. A man of pure morals, and of rare 
courtesy and refinement, his death was a great 
loss to the South, and indeed to the whole 
country, which was, of late, under obligations 
to him for his efforts to promote harmony and 
peace. 

LEMON, Marx, a dramatist and editor, 
born in London, November 80, 1809; died in 
London May 23, 1870. He received his edu- 
cation at the Grammar-School of Cheam, Sur- 
rey, and early began to write for the press. 
Some of his childish productions were well 
‘worthy of preservation. He was for some time 
engaged as a dramatic writer, and occasionally 
appeared upon the stage, though his public 
performances were generally in aid of distressed 
actors. On the establishment of Punch, a 
British comic periodical, in 1841, he became 
assistant editor, and, two years later, upon the 
retirement of Mr. Mayhew, the chief editor, 
succeeded that gentleman in the editorial 
chair, and retained the contro] of the paper 
until his death. In addition to his contribu- 
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tions to Punch, Mr. Lemon was the author of 
over sixty dramatic pieces and numerous arti- 
cles published in London periodicals. He also 
edited a collection of jests, and wrote about a 
hundred songs, many of which appeared in the 
London Illustrated News, of which he was for 
many years literary editor. In 1849 he pub- 


lished “The Enchanted Doll;” in 1859, “A 


Christmas Hamper, a Collection of Stories in 
Prose and Verse;” in 1868, ‘Wait for the 
End;” in 1864, ‘‘Legends of Number Nip,” 
and “Loved at Last;” and, in 1866, “ Falk- 
ner Lyle,” “Story of Two Wives,” “Leighton 
Hall,” ete. Mr. Lemon was an assistant of 
Mr. Dickens in the conduct of Household 
Words. He was aman whose sympathies with 
the poor, the unfortunate, and the oppressed, 
were always broad and hearty; he had all 
of Thackeray’s hatred of shams and snobbery, 
and in all the pages of Punch, while he was its 
editor, there was never any indication of a dis- 
position to truckle to wealth, power, or title, 
or to be other than the fearless advocate oftthe 
right and true; and these characteristics made 
its satire so terribly effective. England never 
lost a manlier man than Mark Lemon. 
LEOPOLD IL., Jean Josepn Frrpivanp 
Crartes, ex-Grand-duke of Tuseany, born in 
Florence, October 8, 1797; died in Rome, Jan- 
uary 29, 1870. He was the second son of the 
Grand-duke Ferdinand III., was educated at 
Wirzburg, Germany, where he became a bril- 
liant scholar, particularly in German and Italian 
literature. In 1814 he returned to Florence, 
and in 1817 was married to the Princess Marie 
Anne, daughter of Maximilian of Saxony. 
Haying succeeded his father, January 17, 1824, 


he continued the administrative traditions of 


Leopold I., known as Emperor of Germany 
under the title of Leopold II., and who had 
made the duchy of Tuscany one of the most 
flourishing states of Italy. At the outbreak of 
the Italian revolution in 1848, the duchy, 
under the Grand-duke’s administration, was 
the most advanced of all the Italian states in 
liberty, toleration, and the material ameliora- 
tion of the condition of its inhabitants, and 
that prince was one of the first to yield to the 
exigencies of the time. But the demands of 
the revolutionists more than kept pace with 
his concessions. The progress of the demo- 
cratic party, the pressure for coéperation with 
Piedmont in the war against Austria, and the 
bold measures of the republican ministry, com- 
pelled him to fly from Florence. After the 
downfall of the revolution, which had not (in 
Tuscany) any real root in the country, the re- 
turn of Leopold was hailed with joy by the 
people. 


plans of progress and education, Tuscany might 
still have been an independent state and he its 
ruler to the day of his death. Thus it hap- 
pened that, when the second revolution came 
in 1859, he was again compelled to fly. He 
abdicated in favor of his son, Ferdinand IV., 


Had he been at this time wise and 
independent enough to pursue steadily his old 
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July 21, 1859, but it was too late; Tuscany 
was arrayed against Austria during the whole 
of the war of 1859, and soon after its close, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty 
of Villa Franca, was annexed to Sardinia, and 
the Tusean princes were forced to remain in 
exile. Leopold II. was in private life a man of 
fine attainments as a scholar and antiquarian. 
He had edited and published in most sumptuous 

le the works of Lorenzo di Medici in 4 vols., 
folio: Florence, 1825. 

LIBERIA, a republic of Western. Africa, 
founded in 1822; declaration of independence 
dated July 26, 1847. President, elected Janu- 
ary 8, 1870, E. J. Roge; Vice-President, J. 8. 
Smith; Secretary of State, J. N. Lewis. The 
Legislature is composed of the Senate and the 
‘House of Representativés; the Vice-President 
of the republic is Speaker of the Senate, which 
consists of 8 members, elected for the term of 
four years; the House of Representatives has 
18 members, elected for the term of two years. 
The republic has concluded commercial trea- 
ties with the United States, the North-German 
Confederation, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Portagal, Austria, and Hayti. 

The Republic of Liberia, originally a colony 
of emancipated slaves from the United States, 
under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, has now had a government of its 
own for more than twenty years. The hopes 
which were entertained by its founders and by 


* the Colonization Society in the United States, in 


regard to the development and welfare of the 
young republic, have been thus far but partly 
realized. The country is uncommonly rich in 
natural resources, but the Liberians are unwill- 
ing to apply themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
and do not, up to this time, produce a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life for their own subsist- 
ence. Shipments of flour and salt-beef are an- 
nually made from the United States, and dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants. The consul 
of the North-German Confederation at Mon- 
rovia reported to his government, in 1868, that 
the commerce of the country was still entirely 
disproportionate to its natural resources, to the 
great extent of the coast, and the available har- 
bors. The attention of the trading class of the 
population was almost exclusively directed to 
the traffic with the wild natives in the interior, 
with whom they exchange articles of European 
manufacture against palm-oil, dye-woods, and 
ivory, which constitute the staple articles for 
export. In 1868, the imports of manufactured 
articles from North-German ports were esti- 
mated at $200,000. 

Concerning the immigration of negroes from 
America, the consul reports as follows: 


The immigrants, after landing at the port of destina- 
tion, are furnished with the necessaries of life for the 
next six months, the provisions being, however, not 

erally of good quality. They are then brought un- 
er shelter in large barns, in which from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty live together. Flour, butter, 
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ham, and cheese, soon get spoiled, and become utterly 
unpalatable; many of the new-comers are prostrated 
by fever during the first month of their residence in 
the country, while hardly one of them remains exempt 
from disease during the second month. Their tem- 
porary residence soon becomes extremely filthy, which 
circumstance, together with the insufficient medical 
attendance, produces great mortality, one fourth of 
their number being carried off during the first six 
months after their arrival. After the lapse of this 

eriod, the surviving ON, rage are compelled to 

eave their provisional abode, without finding new 
homes, and without sufficient means to erect comfort- 
able dwelling-houses. They build miserable huts 
and commence the tilling and cultivation of a small 
patch of land, on which they raise potatoes and 
manioc. The majority remain in a suffering condition, 
and a great pany of them die before they are one Tear 
in the country. It might be profitable to plant coifee- 
trees; unfortunately, however, they do not become 
productive until they are six years old. 

The public schools are in a wretched condition, all 
the flattering reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It appears to me that it would be decidedly more ap- 
propriate to keep these ignorant people in a country, 
where there are better schools, where all the means 
of their gradual civilization are abundant, and where 
they can easily provide for their own material wel- 
fare, rather than to send them over here, where the 
greater number of them inevitably relapse into com- 
plete barbarism. 


LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1870. The year 1870, if the num- 
ber only of publications be considered, would 
compare not unfavorably with the preceding 
twelvemonth in respect to literary productive- 
ness. But the number of books that lay claim 
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- to notice, as solid additions to the literature of 


the English language in America, is small. This, 
indeed, proves nothing as to our intellectual ac- 
tivity. The valuable books that issued from the 
press last year were written in the years’ pre- 
ceding; the books written last year, or in pro- 
cess of writing, will he published and reported 
hereafter. While war and political agitations 
have checked literary pursuits in a large part 
of Europe, and the Vatican Council, with its 
anti-climax of the downfall of the temporal 
power, added to the intensity with which the 
public mind is determined to the consideration 
of religious and ecclesiastical topics—with a 
decided revolutionary tendency—we in this 
country could not look for exemption from 
their influence. Our traditional isolation from 
Europe, politically, may be maintained for an 
indefinite period. Interest here coincides with 
a conservative and reverential sense of duty to 
maintain the policy of Washington. But the tele- 
graph and rapid mail communication bring us. 
into close neighborhood with the Old World, 
and vicinity excites sympathy. So our peri- 
odical writing is on topics similar to those that 
occupy European writers, and the people’s 
thoughts follow. On our side of the sea there 
is a new set of political and social questions 
coming up, demanding settlement, the remote 
prospect of action on them encouraging inde- 
pendent speculation. This suspense of action 
gives an aimless look to discussion. But, though ° 
the total product does not amount to much in 
the lists of new books, it is enough to indicate 
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that an increased attention is attracted to the 
higher departments of political inquiry. 

A change in the law of copyright has been 
made, enlarging the subjects of copyright and 


making some changes in the method of secur- . 


ing its benefits. To ‘books, maps, charts, 
musical compositions, prints, cuts, engravings, 
dramatic,compositions, and photographs,” are 
now added, as subjects of copyright, negatives 
of photographs, paintings, drawings, chromos, 
statues, statuary, and models, or designs, in- 
tended to be perfected, as works of the fine 
arts. To obtain a copyright, application is 
now to be made to the Librarian of Congress, 
and not, as formerly, to the Olerk of the Dis- 
tricf Court. The applicant sends to the ad- 
dress of the Librarian, by mail, a printed copy 
of the title of the book, or other article, or a 
description of the painting, drawing, etc., for 
which a copyright is desired; and, within ten 
days after publication, two copies of the book, 
or other article, and a photograph of the paint- 
ing, etc. These go free of postage, if the 
words ‘‘copyright matter” are written upon 
the package. By the same law, the records of 
copyright that have been heretofore preserved 
in the Clerks’ offices are transferred to Wash- 
ington. However the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment may be promoted by these changes of 
process, that of authors and publishers would 
have been more consulted by leaving the old 
machinery of the law untouched. So large.a 
proportion of the copyrights on record has 
been obtained at New York and Boston, that 
the removal of the records to Washington does 
not by any means increase the facilities for 
consulting them. One incidental benefit re- 
sulting from the change is, that the direct 
communication with the Librarian’ makes it 
more certain that the Library of Congress will 
have every copyrighted book, Already the 
effect is shown in the steady increase of the 
collection. 

In the law of international copyright, no 
change has taken place, and the state of things 
alluded to in last year’s review of literary move- 
ments is not altered unless for the worse. The 
competition in republishing the writings of 
popular English authors has increased to such 
a degree that only a very large demand could 
render their publication here profitable. But, 
with the large and increasing number of read- 
ers, the sale of some books is large enough to 
admit a not unprofitable division of the re- 
ceipts among two or more rival houses. It is 
‘no doubt true, also, that the result of such 
competition is to make some classes of books 
cheap, to the advantage of readers with slen- 
der purses. But such benefit is dearly pur- 
chased by a system which denies the claim of 
literary property as such to protection, virtu- 
ally offers a bounty on English over American 
literature, and thus tends to the discouragement 
of American authors. 

In reviewing the literary product of the 
past year, we give for obvious reasons the 
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first place to books written, not merely pub- 
lished here. And among these, if we have re- 


gard to the quantity produced, the prece- 


dence clearly belongs to 

Theology and Religion.—Including popular 
and juvenile books, the volume of literature 
under this head is relatively large. ‘ Essays 
on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, is the reissue of a 
work that had merited and received a very 
favorable public estimate, with additional mat- 
ter bringing it up to the latest developments of 
opinion and criticism on the topics it embraces, 
“Primary Truths, of Religion,” by Bishop 
Clark, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Rhode Island, is a discussion of some of those 
principles the acceptance of which is antece- 
dent to and is implied in a faith in revealed 
religion, marked by an absence of conyen- 
tional phraseology, and by a tone of candor, 
and a style combining ease of expression with 
due seriousness and weight of thinking. Of the 
same general description is ‘‘Steps of Belief,” 
by Dr. James Freeman Olarke, who by a some- 
what similar path would lead from atheism or 
secularism, through deism, to Christianity, to 
Protestant Christianity, and to Liberal Protes- 
tantism asthe ultimatum. ‘ Letter and Spirit,” 
by the Rey. Richard Metcalf, applies the dis- 
tinction intimated in the title to vindicate the 
Unitarian interpretation of ‘the letter.” 
“Pater Mundi; or, Modern Science testifying 
to the Heavenly Father,” by the Rey. E. F. 


Burr, is an attempt to make science in its re- ~ 


cent developments serve the argument of Nat- 
ural Theology. It shows a command of scien- 
tific knowledge, and a skill in using it, which 
are of advantage to the force of the argument, 
an advantage subject to some deduction, from 
a sometimes unchastened luxuriance of style. 
‘‘Every-Day Subjects in Sunday Sermons,” by 
the Rev. R. L. Collier, without any special 
profundity of thought, connects moral ideas 
in very pleasing association with the observa- 
tions and experiences of daily life. ‘The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” by James B. 
Walker, is offered as a second volume of ‘The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” a re- 
markable book, still deservedly pepular ; ‘* Liv- 
ing Questions of the Age,” by the same au- 
thor, falls below the reputation gained by his 
earlier work. The Rey. H. W. Beecher’s “ Ser- 


mons” and ‘‘Lecture-Room Talks,” though not 4 
productions likely to add to his reputation, ex- ~% 


hibit the qualities which account for and sus- 
tain it. 
exegete, and inclined to dispute the jurisdic- 
tion of logic in religion, his power of imagina- 
tion and breadth of sympathy, his capacity 
for intense passion, and versatility of resource, 
give him an unequalled influence in the pulpit, 
‘on the platform, or through the press. <A re- 
markable exemplification of his hold on men’s 
minds is seen in such a phenomenon as a volume 
of “‘ Morning and Evening Exercises ” selected 
from his writings. ‘‘ Music Hall Sermons,” by 


An indifferent theologian and a rash 
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the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Adirondack 
fame, so entitled from the place where they 
were delivered, we suspect, owe more of their 
to the author’s celebrity in other mat- 
than to any intrinsic superiority. “ Mir- 
Past and Present,” by the Rev. William 
Mountford, as the title intimates, argues the 
credibility of miracles on grounds which, mak- 
ing them less exceptional events than in the 
opular notion, makes them also perhaps of 

88 theological significance. The discussion is 
conducted in a style of remarkable freshness, 
and is agreeable reading even when one is 
) to protest against the thoughts that 
are so pleasantly uttered. The author com- 
Dines a sincere ‘faith in Christianity, as a re- 
vealed system, with openness to conviction, 
___ 0n Sufficient evidence, of revelations more re- 
=f Pea, made by alleged “Spiritual” media. 
“Holy Matrimony,” by the Rev. J. A. Bolles, 

_ sets forth with considerable force that view of 
the subject which is held by a portion of the 
Protestant me sn Church, and which ap- 
proaches the Roman Catholic doctrine. “The 
Ohristian Rule of Marriage,” by the Rey. How- 
ard Malcom, D. D., discusses (to state the 
topic more fully), with logical force, the rule 
that should govern the Christian in contract- 
ing marriage, but leading to a conclusion which 
is seldom practically recognized in cases where 
the question actually arises. ‘“ The Extent and 
Efficacy of the Atonement,” by the same au- 
thor, argues with like energy of style, and ear- 
nest zeal, in behalf of the high Calvinistic doc- 
trine on that subject. ‘The Christian Law of 
Marriage,” by Hugh Davey Evans, LL. D., is 
a work of great ability, written in a style of 
considerate, judicial calmness, and presenting 
what may be termed a moderately strict eccle- 
siastical view of the subject, but stated with 
the skill of a good lawyer. The biographical 
sketch of the author adds much to the value 
and interest of the volume. His character 
was such as it is good to become acquainted 
with. ‘The Invitation Heeded,” by the Rev. 
James Kent Stone, D. D., sets forth, in a pleas- 
ing style and an excellent spirit, the reasons 
which led the author to leave the Protestant 
Episcopal and enter the Roman Catholic Church. 
A review of it, under the title, “*‘ How the Rev. 
Dr. Stone bettered his Condition,” treats with 
extraordinary controversial ingenuity the issue 
that he provoked. “The Boston Lectures,” 
1870—“ Christianity and Skepticism ”—is a se- 
ries of lectures delivered by eminent divines 
and scholars in the interest of Christianity as 
against prevailing tendencies to skepticism, and 
as a wholeis worthy of their reputation and of 
the cause they champion. ‘“ The Signs of the 
Times, as connected with the Vatican Council,” 
by Bishop A. 0. Coxe, is of a character obvi- 
ously indicated by the title, not so much a po- 
lemic against Rome, as a plea for Protestant 
unity. “Judaic Baptism,” by the Rev. J. W. 
Dale, D. D., is one of a series of books treat- 
ing very exhaustively of an old controversy, 
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but to which the author claims he has brought 
some fresh evidence. “God Sovereign and 
Man Free,” by N. L. Rice, D. D., is an able 
vindication of the doctrines of divine fore-or- 
dination and human freedom, and of their con- 
sistency. “ Our Oriental Missions,” by Bishop 
Edward Thomson, D. D., LL. D. (whose 
death on his passage homeward, from a visit to 
the East, was a great loss to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church), gives the results of. obser- 
vations in India and China, valuable to the 
supporters of the Methodist missions there, 
but not adding very much to the information 
of the general public. ‘The True Unity of 
Christ’s Church,” by the Rev. 8. 8. Schmucker, 
D.D., is “ arenewed appeal” for “ the reunion 
of the evangelical churches,” Christian and 
fraternal in spirit, bearing ample evidence to 
the author’s excellence, but, we fear, hardly 
practical in its proposals. ‘ Work-day Chris- 
tianity,” by Alexander Clark, has its literary 
merit and pervading spirit vouched for by no 
less an authority than Mr. Bryant. “The Un- 
seen World,” by the Rev. R. O. Shimeall, is at 
once speculative, exegetical, polemic, and sen- 
timental, offering a little for divers sorts of 
readers, in a remarkable combination. In 
small compass, under the title, “Successful 
Preaching,” much sound instruction is given, 
in addresses to theological students, by three 
of the most successful preachers, Drs. John 
Hall, Theodore L. Cuyler, and H. W. Beecher. 


A more extensive and complete treatise on the 


same subject is that of Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus: 
“A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons,” exhibiting much critical acumen, 
‘sound, roundabout sense,” and felicity of state- 
ment and illustration, shaded by some slight 
negligences of style. Another work of merit 
in the same department is ‘Sacred Rhetoric ; 
or, a Course of Lectures on Preaching,” by 
Robert L. Dabney, D.D. “The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” by J. A. 
Reubelt, D. D., is said to be “ freely translated 
from the German of W. F. Gess, with many 
additions.” The freedom of translation, thus 
allowed, consists, in part at least, in modifying 
the author’s text so as to make it utter the 
translator’s views on matters in which they are 
not agreed—an unwarrantable liberty, it seems 
tous. The book is mainly orthodox, accord-* 
ing to the ancient confessions, but free in spec- 
ulation and as clear in style as the nature of 
the subject and the Gourse of argument could 
welladmit. ‘The Theology of Christ,” by the 
Rey. J. P. Thompson, D. D., is a fresh, vigor- 
ous, candid, and very interesting discussion of 
the leading doctrines of evangelical religion, 
which are deduced exclusively from the words 
of Christ. ‘ Our Seven Charches,” by the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, is a title given to a series 
of lectures in which the author gave, from his 
own so of view, a statement of good things 
which each of the different denominations of 
Christians could claim as peculiar to itself— 
very pleasant, not very profound. He suc- 
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ceeded in pleasing some of the ‘‘ churches” so 
well, that they have circulated large editions 
of the lectures that concern themselves re- 
spectively. ‘Jesus; His Life and Work, as 
_narrated by the Four Evangelists,” by Howard 
Orosby, D. D., is a life of Christ, not disser- 
tation upon it; and is founded on a strict exege- 
sis, excluding, as far as possible, imaginations 
and conjectures. Itis elegantly printed and illus- 
trated. “Light at Evening-Time; a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged,” by John 8. 
Holme, a volume that by its generous type would 
attract old eyes, is composed of appropriate 
selections from ancient, mediweval, and modern 
writers, with original contributions from sey- 
eral contemporaries of repute. Under thetitle 
“Living Words,” some unwritten sermons of 
the late John McClintock, D. D., LL. D., from 
phonographic reports, are presented to the 
public. They are a fit but inadequate memo- 
rial of that excellent and variously gifted 
divine. ‘ Presbyterian Reunion; a Memorial 
Volume,” commemorates the reunion by a 
narrative of the course of proceedings through 
which it was reached; a review of the history 
of the two branches during the period of sep- 
aration, biographical, statistical, and other 
matter, of great interest to the denomination 
concerned. Much good taste and good feeling 
are shown by the authors of. the volume. 
“‘ The Open Door,” by the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, 
properly comes under the department of fiction. 
But its polemical purpose, to advocate ‘unre- 
stricted communion, gives it a place here. Its 
literary merit is slight; its value as an argu- 
ment, as is the case with most theological argu- 
ments, depends a good deal on the receptivity 
ofthe reader’smind. ‘“ Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy,” by B. F. Cocker, D. D., inves- 
tigates “the Relation between Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching 
of Christ and His Apostles.”” Ancient philos- 
ophy is exhibited as a providential preparation 
for Christ, and bearing a part as truly as Juda- 
ism in the Divine arrangement for the educa- 
tion of the world. This conception of the best 
Pagan thought is not as novel as the author 
would seem to suppose; but, on the other 
hand, it is not so generally accepted as to ren- 
‘der awork like this superfluous. Itis popular 
in style, suggestive rather than definitive, and 
coming near to anticipate matters suitable for 
a promised volume on “ Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought.” The references made are to 
works generally accessible, and the discussion 
-is neither so profound nor so wide in its range 
as to put it beyond the reach of the general 
reader. . 

A religious periodical that was distinguished 
for its liberal scholarship, as well as by its 
liberal religion, the Christian Examiner, has 
ceased to exist. The denomination whose 
views it represented have in its place an in- 
terest in a new monthly magazine called Old 
and New, very skilfully edited by the Rev. E. 
E. Hale. This periodical, though less theolo- 
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gical and less scholarly than that which it 
swallowed up, is probably superior to it as a 
means of popularizing the, religious ideas it 
represents. Meanwhile, a monthly magazine, 
styled The Examiner, has been set up in 
Chicago as an organ of ‘ radical Christianity,” 
or anti-supernaturalism; Rev. E. ©. Towne is 
editor. It is a bold, uncompromising work, 
showing more zeal than discretion or good 
taste. 

Popular commentaries on the Bible are 
multiplied in a way to indicate a large demand 
for such works. Rev. N. Marshman Williams 
has commenced a series of notes on the Gos- 
pels, of which a volume on “Matthew” has 
been published ; a similar series has been be- 
gun in like. manner by the Rey. George W. 


Clark, who is also author of a very meritorious ~ 
“Harmony of the Four Gospels in English.” . 


Rey. Henry Cowles, D.D., has added to his 
works on the Hebrew prophets a volume of 
“Notes on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon.” His-expositions, while giv- 
ing evidence of careful and critical study, are 
in the best sense popular. A ‘“‘Oommentary 
on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by William 
8. Plumer, D. D., LL. D., is copious in its cita- 
tions of ancient and modern interpretations, 
strictly orthodox, and in style more dogmatic 
than critical. ‘Bible Notes for Daily Read- 
ers”’ is the title of a commentary on the whole 
Bible, by Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. It is creditable 
to his industry and sincerity, but, though his 
two comely volumes contain much excellent 
matter, we think that students of the Script- 
ures would be more benefited. by a work 
showing a readier perception of the difficulties 
of Scripture, and skill in meeting them. Few 
works of a more learned and elaborate sort 
appear. The gigantic undertaking to produce 
in English, with large additions, Dr. J. P. 
Lange’s ‘‘ Commentary on the Holy Scriptures” 
(Dibelwerk), of which notice has been before 
made, still goes on, commanding a degree of 
patronage which would have been thought to 
be scarcely within possible expectation a few 
years ago. Volume vii. of the New Testament 
has appeared, containing four of the Pauline 
Epistles. Mention may be properly made here 
of the completion of the American edition of 
Dr. William Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
under the editorial care of Prof. Hackett and 
Mr. Ezra Abbot. The work forms four vol- 
umes—one more than in the English edition— 
and is not excelled for thorough editing by 
any similar work. Much additional matter has 
been introduced, some corrections have been 
made, the facilities for reference have been in- 
creased, pictorial illustrations added, and it 
has a unique place among the means of biblical 
study... The following works, of which there 
is not room for particular notice, may be sum- 
marily mentioned: 

An Essay on the Liturgy of the American Church, 


By the Rev. William P. Lewis. 
"The Expiatory Sacrifice of the Cross. By J. H. 
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Merle D’Aubigné, D. D. Translated from the 


_ The Devout Christian’s Help to Meditation on the 
Afe of our Lord Jesus Christ. Edited by the Rev. 
. Carter. 2 vols, 
es All Christians should read God’s Written 
Word in Greek. 
Sanctum Sanctorum; or, Proof-Sheets from an 
tditor’s Table. By Theodore Tilton. 
Nae Things selected from the Congregationalist 
‘and Boston Recorder, 1868-70. 
A Manual Commentary on the General Canon Law 


at ‘and the Constitution of the Protestant Episco al 


Church, in the United States, By Fran 
nnihilationism not of the Bible. By Rev. N. D. 


“Jesus. By W. H. Furness, 
Home and Family Relations in the Light of Script- 
. 


ure. 
_ What is Judaism? By Rev. Raphael D’C. Lewin. 
_ Sermons preached in Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
by Rev, Octavius Permichief, Edited’ by Charles 
Lanman. 
_ A Biblical View of the Church Catechism in Refer- 
ence to Baptismal Responsibilities. By M. R, F. 
The Threefold Grace of the Holy Trinity, By 
John H. Egar, B. D. 
The Song of the Redeemed. By Rev. J. W. Harsha, 
Early Scripture History. The book of Genesis. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By § 
neo, 8. J. Translated from the Italian, 
The Church is Afoseotls and Episcopal, not Papal 
- and Monarchical. By the Rev. Andrew Field Free- 
man, 
Prayers and Devotional Meditations, selected from 
the Psalms of David. By Elihu Burritt. 
The Other Life. By William H. Holcomb, M. D. 
Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By W. M. L. Jay. 
The Religion of Good Sense. By Edward Richer. 
Discourses on the Rationality of the Christian Re- 
ligio etc. By Rev. Abel Silver. - . 
otes on the Books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers; 4 vols. By C. H. M. 
The Book Above All; or, The Holy Bible, ete. 
By T. H. Stockton, D. D. 
Opinions coneerning the Bible Law of Marriage. 
a2 ne of the People. 
he Destiny of Man; a Discussion between Rey. 
8. P. Carlton Universalist), and Elder W. D. Moore 
(Christian). . 


Conferences delivered in the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame in Paris. By Rev. Pére Lacordaire. Translated. 
Whither Bound? A Book for the Impenitent. By 


M. . 

One Religion, Many Creeds. By Ross Winans. 

The Bible Text Bae ters Being Scripture 
be the form of an Index of Subjects. By Rev. 

- Inglis. 

Sermons. By Rev. Russell Trevitt. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom; a Kingdom not of 
This World, nos in This World, but to come in the 
‘Heavenly Country, ete. ei § Senior Harvard. 

Christ and His ‘Church ;: Lectures in Advent, 1869. 
By Rev. Thomas §8. Preston. 

_ Experiences of the Higher Christian Life in the 
Baptist Denomination. Edited by John Q. Adams, 

Order of Services for the Use of the New Church. 
By Rev. J. C. Ager. 

Crowned and Discrowned ; or, the Rebel King and 
the Prophet in Ramah, By Rev. S. W. Culver, With 
an Introduction by Rev. G. W. Eaton, D. D. 

The Two Great Books of Nature and Revelation; 
or, The Cosmos and the Logos. Being a History of 
the meg and Progression of the Universe, etc. By 


e Field. 
at is Love; or, Glimpses of the Father’s Infinite 
Affection for His People. 
The Church Idea; an Essay toward Unity. By 
William Reed Huntington. 
Help to Devout Communion. By F. E. Lawrence. 


in- 
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Practical Expositions of the Whole Books of Ruth 
and Esther. With Three Sermons. By “ig pe Law- 
son, D.D. With a Memoir of his Life and Writings. 

Disciplines for the Holy Baptism, Confirmation, 
vay Comeaanie: and Daily Life. By Rev. J. V. 


ewls, 

A Methodist in Search of the Church. By Rev. 8. 
J. McMasters, D. D. 

Romanism; its Decline and its Present Condition 
and ante ects in the United States. By Hiram Mat- 
tison, D. D. 

Which is the Church? By Rev. G. W. Southwell. 

The Career of the Christ-Idea in History. By 
Hudson Tuttle, 

The Doctrine of Immortality. By James H. Whit- 


more. 
Pictorial Life; or; Man’s Nature, Views, Harmo- 
nies, ete. B Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D., Rev. G. B. 
Cheever, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., and 
others. ’ With Illustrations. 

The Family and the Church ; Advent Conferences. 
By the Rey. Father Hyacinthe. 

A Doctrinal and Ritualistic View of the Holy 
Eucharist. By G. 8. ane 

Jesus on the Throne of His Father David. By J. 


. Lord, 

Our Established Church. 

The New Church Divine, not Swedenborgian. By 
Rev. Frank Sewall. 

The Life and the True Light. By Rev. W. Blakie. 

Conversations on Liberalism and the Church. By 
O, A. Brownson. , ° 

The Christ Coming in His Kingdom. By a Con- 


ee cr Minister. 
e Life, Passion, Death, and the Resurrection of 


the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. H. F. Formby. 

Studies in Bible Lands. By Rev. W. L. Gage. 

A Bible Hand-book. Theologically arranged by 
F. C. Halliday. 

Creation, a Recent Work of God. 

The Christ of God; or, the Relation of Christ to 
Christians, By R. Davidson. 


Porrry.—One of the earliest of the books 
of mark came from the pen of a veteran in 
American Literature, the ‘ Translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad,” by William Cullen Bryant. Mr. 
Bryant’s command over the English language, 
and his mastery of the harmonies of English 
verse, are exhibited at their best aspect in this 
the crowning work of his life, while he has come 
nearer than any of his predecessors to furnish- 
ing a clear view; as through a transparent me- 
dium, of the story of Troy as Homer tells it. 
It is a fine example of the compass and flexi- 
bility of our English blank verse. Oriticism 
of it has consisted mainly in the justification 
by instances in detail of the praise awarded in 
general. The only points of exception are 
such as might naturally have been anticipated : 
that the rapidity and energy of the original 
are not adequately represented; and that the 
style, admirably clear as it is, and graceful and 
picturesque, has not the special grace which 
comes of rich classic culture. But the version 
now bids fair to be the recognized best English 
Homer for readers barred from access to the 
Greek. The success which our venerable poet 
has gained in this translation will make espe- 
cially welcome the announcement that he is 
engaged upon the ‘ Odyssey,” a poem even 
better adapted to the scope and the special 
tendencies of his art than the “ Iliad.” 

Mr. William W. Story, who appeared before 
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the public as a poet before giving himself to 
sculpture, published, in England, «A Roman 
Lawyer in Jerusalem,” a poem which made no 
sensation, but was highly appreciated by select 
circles of readers. Mr. O. G. Leland has con- 
tinued the series of Breitmann ballads, giving us 
“ Hans Breitmann in Church,” etc. The vein 
has been pretty well worked, but as long as 
the public does not weary of it the author has 
obvious inducements to persevere. “Wa 

and Woof, a Book in Verse,” by 8. W. Duffield, 
shows force of thought, feeling, and of expres- 
sion, with an ear attuned to metrical harmonies. 
The author is not one of the poets of whom 
Wordsworth speaks, who fail of recognition be- 
cause “wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 
His versification is sometimes very effective. 

“Miriam, and other Poems,” by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, though not enough to enhance, 
may help to diffuse the poet’s well-earned fame. 
The poems are suffused with the calm religious- 
ness, the tender “Indian summer” feeling, so 
characteristic of his later verse. Rev. Charles 
T. Brooks has followed up his previous suc- 
cesses in the same line by the translation of 
Schiller’s ‘‘Homage of the Arts,” with miscel- 
laneous pieces from other German poets. To 
the admirable versions of Dante and Homer, 
by our two chief poets, is now to be added a 
translation of Goethe’s “Faust,” by Bayard 
Taylor—the first part of which has been pub- 
lished, and which bids fair to distance any 
former attempts in the competition for public 
favor. Mr. Taylor’s original poems have not 
much impressed the public, but his success as 
a translator is unquestionable. James Russell 
Lowell and John G. Saxe have sent out com- 
plete editions of their poems, though their 
readers, while grateful for the largess, are 
hoping that their works are yet far from being 
complete. The publication of a cheaper edition 
of Mr. Longfellow’s noble version of Dante 
gives opportunity, if possible, to popularize the 
great Florentine; though, while our own Milton 
is more talked about than read, it is not likely 
that the reading of Dante will become “the 
rage.” - 

It would gratify Mr. Carlyle to learn that 
the cultivation of verse, if the number of printed 
volumes were a test, is declining among us. 
That may, however, prove only greater caution 
in the trade. We note the following titles : 

Poems by Julius Rodenberg. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse, and the Original Metres, with the German 


Text on the opposite page. 
-” Haydn and other Poems. By the author of ‘ Life 
Below.” 

Euthanasia, and other Poems. By Lavinia J, Law- 


rence. 

The Royal Decrees of Scanderoon. Dedicated to 
the Sachems of Tammany. 

Poems, by George A. Townsend. 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum. Code of Health 
of the School of Salernum. Translated into English 
‘Verse by John Ordronaux. 

The Golden Crop, and other Poems. By Irving 
Van Wart. 

Poems, by Emma C, Embury. 

A Chaplet of Leaves. By Jeanie T. Gould. | 
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Ivy Leaves. By Mary Ellen Atkinson. 
Poetical Works of David Bates. Edited by his Son. 
Albion and Rosamond, and Lesser Poems, By 
Robert Burton Rodney. : 
Episodes and Lyric Pieces. By Robert Kelley 


eeks. 
Verses, by Hi. H. 


History.—Less has apparently been done, in 
a department for which the American mind 
has shown special aptitude, than in past years. 
Mr. Francis Parkman has revised his first his- 
tory, ‘‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and indi- 
cated his purpose to continue the narrative of 
the French colonial history to its natural ter- 
mination, in the period covered by this work. 
Completed according to his plan, he will have 
given to the world a series of historical studies 
worthy of comparison with any of the ad- 
mirable works scholars have added to the 
literature of the English language. Rey. E. H. 
Gillett, D. D., undismayed by the merciless 
criticisms his “ Life and Times of John Huss” 
underwent, has revised, improved, and reissued 
his volumes with the confidence of a deserved 
success. Dr. J. W. Draper has completed, by 
the publication of the third volume, his labo- 
riously-studied and carefully-wrought “History 
of the American Civil War,” a work in some 
respects superior to any previously attempted 
on that subject. His view of the causes of the 
strife is open to criticism, and will certainly 
be questioned by all who have not as yet ac- 
cepted the philosophy of Buckle. But, when 
he gets out from the theory to the facts of the 
war, he shows a narrative and descriptive 
power not easily matched, Mr, Alexander Hi. 
Stephens has completed in two volumes his 
review of “The War between the States.” 
The title shows the writer’s Secession or State- 
rights point of view. The national Govern- 
ment is not recognized as a party to the con- 
test. The work is an able plea for the “lost 
cause.” Perhaps the fact that the cause it 
pleads és lost has led to an unwise neglect of 
this defence. The cause of national unity 
has been vindicated by the sword to which 
its foes appealed. But it is also needful that 
it be vindicated at the bar of history, and an 
earnest and skilful impeachment of it deserves 
attention. 

Of special and local histories several deserve 
mention. Mr. Frederick Kidder’s “ History of | 
the Boston Massacre” brings together the full 
documentary evidence in the case, a topic of 
jess interest now even in Boston than in the 
years when the only wars in our experience 
that had much power to stir the people’s 
pulses were wars with Great Britain, but not 
to be forgotten while memory of the Revolu- 
tion survives. ‘Rome and Italy at the Open- 
ing of the Ecumenical Council,” translated by 
the Rev. George Prentice, from the French of 
Edmond de Pressensé, D. D., depicts a moment 
of history—a moment before the opening of a 
new act. Mr. §. 8S. Randall’s “ History of the 
State of New York,” intended as a school 
text-book, may not unprofitably become a 


‘ 
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classic in that State. Mr. Benson J. 
Tose continues his illustrations of our na- 
tional history, with ‘ Lives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence,” including a his- 
torical view of the Declaration, and a sketch 
of the leading events connected with the adop- 
tion of the Riticles of Confederation, and of 
the Federal Constitution. Mr. Lossing would 

@ small claims to consideration as a philo- 
or statesmanlike historian, but he has 


; ae een eye for the points of popular interest. 


Onur colonial and Revolutionary history still 


engages the diligence of societies and individual 


investigators. Of works on colonial history 
may mention, “ History of the Virginia 
any-of London, with Letters to and from 

the Pirst Colony, never before printed,” by 
Edward D. Neill; ‘A Particular History 
of the French and Indian War” (1744-49) ; 
“sometimes called Governor Shirley’s War,” 
with a memoir of Major-General Shirley, by 
Samuel G. Drake; ‘Historical Collections of 
Louisiana and Florida,” by B. F. French; and 
Mr. ©. W. Upham’s pamphlet on “Salem 
Witchcraft and Cotton Mather,” maintaining 
with much ability that a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the delusion rests on the minis- 
ters of the province, and especially on Mather. 
It is one of those questions that are not likely to 
be soon, ifever, finally settled. Of Revolution- 
ary history, besides that of the ‘“ Boston Mas- 
sacre,” just noticed, we have ‘The Military 
and Civil History of the County of Essex, 
N. Y.; also the Military Annals of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga,” by W. ©. Watson; 
and “The Battle of Long Island, with Con- 


_ nected Preceding Events and the Subsequent 


American Retreat,” by Thomas W. Field. Be- 


_ Sides these, the following may be named: 


oo of Oregon, from 1792 to 1849. By W. H. 
. ry of the United States of America. By H. 
P. Peet. 


~ Ohio Valley Historical Series, No. 5. An Account 
of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Trav- 
els of James Smith during his iss ms with the In- 
dians in 1755-59, ete. — No. 6. Dr. Daniel Drake's 
Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

The Records of Living Officers of the United States 
Navy and Marine pica sf with a History of Naval 
Operations yeeaba the Rebellion of 186165, ete. By 
Lewis R. Hamersly. 

The Vermont Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley. 
By A. F. Walker. 

The Documentary History of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Vermont. 

he vert History of the Catholic Church in the 

ew York. By Bishop Bayley, 

A “sag of the City of Brooklyn, ete. Vol. III, 
Rnenry . Stiles, 

ormonism ; its Rise, Progress, and Present Con- 

dition, ete. By N. W. Green. 

History of the Foundation of the Order of the 
Visitation. 
sone and History of the Pacific Railroad. By 8, 

reese 


The Fortieth Congress of the United States; His- 
torical and ne gy ee By William H. Barnes. 
History of the American Stage. By T. Allston 


rown, 
The History of Freemasonry, from its Origin to the 
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Present Day. By J. G. Findal. Revised by Brother 
D, Murray Lyon. 

The Broken Seal; or, Personal Reminiscences of 
a Morgan Abduction and Murder. By Samuel D. 

reene, 

Nathan Read; His Invention of the Multi-Tubular 


Boiler and Portable High-Pressure e, Dis- 
covery of the True Mode of applying team Power 
to Navigation and Railways. By David Read. 


Remarkable Trials of All Countries, By Thomas 
vergy and T, J, Cummins. 

A Compendium of the History of the Catholic 
Church, from’ the Commencement of the Christian 
Era to the (Ecumenical Council at the Vatican. 
Compiled and translated from the Best Authors, by 
the Rev. Theodore Noethen. 

The Huguenots, or Reformed French Church. By 


William Henry Foote, D. D. 
- History of the Irish Primitive Church. By Daniel 
De Vinné, 


The Student’s Manual of Oriental History. By 
Francis Lenormont; edited by E. Chevalier. 


Brograrny.—The “ Life of Rufus Choate,” 
by President 8. G. Brown, of Hamilton Ool- 
lege, is mainly a reprint of the biographical 
memoir prefixed to an edition of Mr. Choate’s 
works, published a few years ago. No fame is 
more evanescent than that of a great advocate. 
One is glad to see that of Mr, Choate, through 
the favor of a good biographer, struggling 
with destiny, holding still the public attention, 
and promising to add the life of another gen- 
eration to his lease of popular remembrance. 
“Henry J. Raymond and the New York Press 
for Thirty Years,” by A. Maverick, excited 
general and favorable expectation—and dis- 
appointed it. Interesting, but as a biography 
of Mr. Raymond inadequate. The “Personal 
and Military History of Philip Kearney, Major- 
General United States Volunteers,” by John 
Watts Depuyster, is a record highly satisfac- 
tory to his companions in arms of the patri- 
otic services of the subject. The “‘ Memoir of 
the Rey. John Scudder, M. D.,” by J. B. 
Waterbury, D.D., has the interest naturally 
awakened by Dr. Scudder’s thirty-six years’ 
missionary service, and his remembered effec- 
tiveness in exciting public sympathy at home 
for his, mission; though no art can fix the im- 
pression of the living voice, and the increased 
familiarity with the sibject deprives it of the 
excitement of novelty. This drawback does 
not apply to “‘ The History of a Working-Man’s 
Life,” by Francis Mason, D.D. In this volume 
we have a narrative of his early life in Eng- 
land, his career in this country as a mechanic, 
as a student under difficulties for the ministry, 
his missionary life, and his repeated visits to 
this country and Europe. The style in its 
simplicity and pithiness reminds one of Frank- 
lin’s autobiography. The life of an indefatigable 
worker is recorded under the fit title, ‘‘ Work 
Here, Rest Hereafter ;” Life of the Rey. Hiram 
Mattison, D. D., by the Rev. N. Vansant. The 
death of Dickens naturally set in motion many 
pens, most of which did their quota of eulogy 
or of criticism through the periodical and 
newspaper press. But some sought a more per- 
manent association with the name of the great 
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romancer, and thence came two biographies, 
one by Charles Perkins, quite as good perhaps 
-as could have been looked for in the short 
time that must have been at command be- 
tween the announcement of Mr. Dickens’s 
death and that of his “Life,” but bearing un- 
mistakable marks of haste. The book was 
gotten up with a comely external finish. The 
other was by R. Shelton Mackenzie, and with 
the advantage of a little more time for its pre- 
paration had a more decided advantage in the 
facility of so practised a littérateur as Dr. 
Mackenzie. This book is enriched with a large 
amount of anecdote and’ incident respecting 
Mr. Dickens and his literary contemporaries. 
Both works supplied merely a temporary re- 
source. The “Life of Arthur Tappan” is a 
biography of rare and durable interest. The 
identification of the subject with the vital 
issue which was finally tried by the wager of 
battle in our great civil war made him, in spite 
of himself, though all his life a private citizen, 
assume the proportions of a public character. 
But scarcely less interesting to contemplate are 
his private character and life, and the training 
of the Puritan home where his nature received 
its determining direction. The man and his 
manner of life are admirably depicted by his 
surviving brother and sharer with him in the 
long obloquy and late triumph of the anti- 
slavery cause. In the “Life and Correspond- 
ence of George Read, a Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” by his grandson, Wil- 
liam Thompson Read, a contribution is made 
to our knowledge of the Revolution in. the 
ersons of actors not identified with either the 
orthern or the Southern centre of the move- 
ment—Massachusetts or Virginia. A life, not 
of startling incident, but crowded with various 
usefulness and crowned with much deserved 
honor, is commemorated—it is not easy fitly 
to describe it—by “Memoirs of the Life and 
Services of the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., 
LL. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania,” by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D. The “ Biograph- 
ical Annals of Williams College,” by the Rev. 
Calvin Durfee, D. D., author of a History of the 
same institution, presents in its pages what 
may be called without invidiousness a truer 
history, a history of the men whose names 
have given it reputation, and the men whom 
the college has given to the world. 

In this connection mention should be again 
made of Lippincott’s (Thomas’s) Biographical 
‘Dictionary. Its successive parts, as they have 
appeared, have confirmed the good impression 
made by its first issues, as of a work that for 
careful editing, strict regard for accuracy, and 
comprehensiveness of treatment, leaves not 
much to be desired. To these notices we add 
the titles following: 


Memories of a Consecrated Life; or, A Memorial 
Sketch of Kate McClellan. 

The Memories of Fifty Years....chiefly spent in 
the Southwest. By W. H. Sparks. 
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The Life of the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D. _ ~ 

The Genial Showman. Reminiscences of the Life 
of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a Showman’s Ca- 
reer in the Western World. By Edward B. Hings- 
ton. 

Archbishop McHale ; his Life and Times. A Lee- 
ture. By Martin A. O’Brennan, LL. D. 

The Pastor and Preacher; A ‘Memorial of the late 
Baron Stow, D.D. By Rollin H. Neale. 

me Davey Evans, LL.D. A Memoir founded 
vas ecollections written by Himself. By the Rev. 

all Harrison, M. A. 

The Life and Times of Dayid Zeisberger, the 
Western Pioneer and Apostle of the Indians. By 
Edmund De Schweinitz. 

Memoir of Washington clap With Selections 
ee his Works and Criticisms. By Charles Adams, 


Thomas Chalmers; A Biographical Study. By 
James Dodds. ie ; 

Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. By 
Octavia Hensel, his Friend and Pupil. . 

Life of Bartholomew de Las Casas, of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Protector-General of the Indians and 
first Bishop of Chiapa and New Mexico, By one of 
the Dominican Fathers of New York. 

Brigadier-General Thomas Francis Meagher. His 
porn and Military Career. By Captain W. F. 

yon. { 

Puitosorpny.—It might be rash to assert that 
little is doing in the higher departments of phi- 
losophic inquiry—if, in the present ardor for 
the science of things, it may be allowed us to 
assume that there 7s any thing higher—merely 
because not much is publishing. It is certain 
that those who are interested in metaphysical 
and ethical speculation manifest that interest 
in the face of a good deal of indifference or 
aversion. But there are such persons, and, if 
this article had to do with the probabilities of 
the future rather than with accomplished facts, 
it would not be difficult to show the evidence 
of a steady activity in this direction. Even as 
an accomplished fact, it is a significant cireum- 
stance that such a periodical as the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy continues its regu- 
lar appearanee, laden with expositions of the 
German schools of thought. Another periodi- 
cal, entitled The Modern Thinker, has been 
started as the organ of adventurous and not 
very reverent thinkers, hardly constituting a 
school, with what degree of acceptance among 
readers we lack information. But, of books of 
this kind, the number that appeared during 
the year was small, including, however, some 
of more than transient interest and value. _ 

President McOosh, of the College of New- 
Jersey, has come before the public with a work 
on Formal Logie, entitled the “Laws of Dis- 
cursive Thought.” He criticises Sir William 
Hamilton’s doctrine of the syllogism, rejecting 
the chief peculiarity he attempted to engraft 
upon it. The work is marked by the author’s 
well-known ability, but has been criticised in 
a way to indicate that the science of logic has 
its boundaries and function yet to define. But 
it isa pleasure to welcome so eminent a thinker 
into the ranks of American authors. 

“Principles of a System of Philosophy,” by 
A. Bierbower, shows some acute thinking, but 
is, on the whole, more ambitious than success- 
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ful. In “The Nation; the Foundation of Civil 
Order and Political Life in the United States,” 
LBs Mulford, the ambition and the success 
@ more nearly equal, though achievement 
still falls below the aim. It is in many re- 
~ one of the most valuable works on the 
philoso hy of politics that has been produced 
inthe United States. It shows the fruit of 
extensive study and profound thought. It 
keenly criticises some political maxims that 
have been assumed as if self-evident, and lays 
down principles of greatimportance. But the 
; is wanting in vivacity, and sometimes in 
ess, and one is compelled to conclude 
after reading it, and after all the admiration 
he has expended on it while reading, that the 
theme has not been fully thought out into defi- 
nite statement’and certain conclusions. An 
“Outline of Sir William Hamilton’s Philoso- 
phy,” by the Rev. J. Olark Murray, with an 
troduction by President McOosh—who 
vouches for the accuracy of the “ outline ”— 
is offered as a “text-book for students.” If 
by this is meant a text-book for schools, we 
must doubt the wisdom of that oe But 
for those who desire to know what amilton’s 
system is, and have not time to extract it from 
the lectures, discussions, notes, etc., among 
which its several parts were left scattered by 
the author, it is a convenient help. 
Sorenor.—Including popular expositions, and 
applications to economy and health, this in- 
udes a fruitful variety, in which, however, 
' works on pure science bear a comparatively 
small proportion to the whole. The Smith- 
sonian Institution gave to the world the six- 
teenth volume of its ‘ Contributions to Knowl- 
edge,” containing “Results of Meteorological 
Observations ” at Brunswick, Maine, and at 
Marietta, Ohio, for fifty-two and thirty-three 
years respectively; the ‘Orbit and Phenomena 
of a Meteoric Fire-Ball,” by Prof. J. H. Coffin ; 
‘*The Gray Substance of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata,” by John Dean; “On the Gliddon Mum- 
my Case in the Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution,” by Charles Pickering; “On the 
Transatlantic Longitudes,” by Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould; and on “The Indians of Oape 
Flattery, at the entrance of the Straits of Fuca, 
Washington Territory,” by James G. Swan. 
“The Annual of Scientific Discovery,” now 
become in some sort an “institution,” brings 
together a large and various mass of topics, of 
both scientific and practical interest, is well 
edited, and makes a very good exposition of 
the results of investigation and experiment to 
date. In “Scientific Results of a Journey in 
Brazil,” by Louis Agassiz and his travelling 
companions, “ Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy of Brazil,” by Prof. O. F. Hartt, of the 
Cornell University, are gathered some of the 
rich returns from an expedition furnished and 
manned for its work as few have been of late 
years. ‘The Naturalist’s Guide in Collecting 
and Preserving Objects of Natural History,” 
with acomplete Catalogue of the Birds of East- 
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ern Massachusetts, by O. J. Maynard, is a con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Nature at home. 
“Sketches of Creation,” by Alexander Win- 
chell, LL. D., is a popular view of the geologi- 
cal history of the earth, more especially of the 
Western Continent, not ill adapted to its end, 
but wanting in simplicity of style. “Talks 
about People’s Stomachs,” by Dio Lewis, A. M., 
M. D., is as lively and interesting in style as a 
sensation story, but the author deftly mingles 
= with delight. Some of his counsels are 
ikely to be taken ewm grano salis. Dr. W. W. 
Hall is the author of several works bringing 
the doctrines of physiology, popularly stated, 
to bear on questions of diet and regimen. 
Without very high scientific pretension, they 
are marked by good sense and moderation. Of 
these, one of the most popular was “‘ Health 
by Good Living;” another was entitled 
“Sleep; or, the Hygiene of the Night; ” and 
a third, “Coughs and Colds; or, the Preven- 
tion, Cause, and Cure of Various Affections of 
the Throat.” His prolificness of books is due 
in part to the fact that he is the editor of 
a pele of Health. ‘“*How Orops Feed,” 
by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, is a companion vol- 
ume to ‘How Crops Grow,” by the same au- 
thor, and equally worthy of notice as a popu- 
lar exposition of applied science. Mention 
should also be made of “The American Ephe- 
meris and Nautical Almanac,” issued from the 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington; “A 
Guide to the Knowledge of Life, Vegetable 
and Animal—A Manual of Physiology,” by R. 
J. Mann, Jr.; and an American edition, revised 
and especially adapted to the United States, of 
“Elements of Astronomy,” by J. Norman 
Lockyer. But the appetite of the public for 
physical science is not to be measured by the 
number of books that are issued to satisfy the 
craving. A purely literary on is scarcely 
to be found. During the hard stress of civil 
war, a “neutral” paper or magazine was little 
better than traitorous. What was weighing 
on every soul demanded opportunity of utter- 
ance through all the organs of literary expres- 
sion. That pressure removed, things refused 
to relapse into the old course. The demand 
has continued to be made that the periodical 
press shall publish on matters of which the 
people insist upon thinking, and, just now, 
science divides with politics the realm once 
sacred to ‘the amenities of literature.” 
Travet.—Records of travel in the interest 
of science, rank with treatises. ‘The Andes, 
and the Amazon, or Across the Continent of 
South America,” by Prof. J. Orton, is both 
scientific and descriptive, and the same may 
be said of other publications. But as the in- 
creasing facilities for locomotion draw every 
year more and more people from home, while 
the enlarging demand for literary pabulum 
tempts alarger percentage of the travellers to 
take the public into their confidence, books of 
tourists’ notes are likely to multiply. Some 
publications of the last year, in this kind, are 
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of exceptional interest. ‘* Alaska and its Re- 
sources,” by O. H. Dall, and “Tent Life in 
Siberia,” by George Kennan—both fruits of an 
unsuccessful, at any rate, unfinished enterprise 
to connect us with the Eastern Continent by 
a telegraph-line across Behring’s Straits—have 
the attraction of unworn novelty and adven- 
ture. The same regions are described in 
“Overland through Asia,” by Thomas W. 
Knox. <A deeper interest attaches to the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Passages from the English Note- 
Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in which the 
writer is more to us than his topics, and the 
objects he looked on serve us as mirrors in 
which to study his image. A volume awaken- 
ing melancholy associations is, “The Heart of 
’ the Continent,” by the late Fitzhugh Ludlow. 
“The Seat of Empire,” by C. C. Coffin, to wit, 
the Northwestern Territories, along and about 
the course of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
relates and tabulates facts that stimulate the 
imagination, and seem to warrant the prophecy 
of the title. To the voluminous literature of 
the Union Pacific Railway is added ‘ Kansas 
and the Country Beyond,” by Josiah Copley ; 
and ‘Letters from the Pacitic Slope, or First 
Impressions,” by Harvey Rice. ‘Round the 
World,” by Bishop Kingsley, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, claims notice, and ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Musarda, the Capital of 
the Western Mandingoes,” by Benjamin An- 
derson. Some reprinted works of European 
travellers will be noticed in another place. 

Works of description, rather than of narra- 
tive, may conveniently be classified here; such 
as the new illustrated edition of ‘‘ The White 
Hills,” by the Rey. Thomas Starr King; Mr. 
Benjamin G. Willey’s ‘History of the White 
Mountains;” ‘Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity 
in California,” by J. M. Hutchings, a guide- 
book to the Yosemite; Forwood’s “‘ Historical 
and Descriptive Narrative of the Mammoth 
Oave of Kentucky;” Appletons’ and Harper’s 
‘“* Guide-books for Foreign and American Trav- 
el,” and similar works, of which every year 
witnesses the issue of ‘more and better than 
their predecessors. 

Soorat Sorence AND Rerorm.—The activity 
of the public mind, upon matters that may be 
generally comprehended under this title, is 
somewhat remarkable. We all remember a 
time when the peace and prosperity of our 
country, the restraints upon vice, and the 
healthful elevation of public opinion, were 
held up as the results of our “ institutions.” 
‘Our statesmen and scholars, not less. than 
stump and Fourth-of-July orators, seemed to 
think that the one true system of government 
had at last been found, so perfect an instrument 
of society that it might be called the method 
of Nature. Itisnot that now people are coming 
to a different opinion on the whole, but there 
is a growing conviction that we are in exi- 
gencies which the political machinery is not 
adjusted to meet. Changes are proposed in 
the representative system, Our revenue sys- 
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tems, the civil service, the relation of corpora- 
tions to the State, questions on pauperism, 
prison reform, punishments, questions on every 
thing that is questionable, come up for discus- 
sion. They are to a great extent, as yet, in the 
speculative stage. A beginning has been made 
here and there toward changes, at least in the 
way of experiment, notably in the amended 
constitution of the State of Tninois. 

The American Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, though not attracting ‘any 
considerable public attention to its proceedings, 


by its “Journal of Social Science,” published . 


annually, brings under notice numerous topics 
of great importance, and, by influence upon 
minds able to influence others, has perceptibly 
affected public opinion. — 

Political economy would perhaps claim a 
place under Sorenocz. But it can hardly be 
called as yet an exact science. Her knights 
claim to have repeatedly slain the dragon of 
Protection, but the monster raises its head as 
if little the worse for their onset. The protec- 
tive policy is argued for by Mr. Horace Greeley, 
in ‘Essays designed to elucidate the Science 
of Political Economy,” a volume which may 
owe some of its cogency to a willingness to be 
convinced, but even so it is goodasasign. Mr. 
W.-M. Grosvenor, on the other hand, in ‘‘ Does 
Protection Protect?” examines in a lively and 
forcible style the effects of different tariffs upon 
industry. 

*‘ The American System of Government,” by 
Ezra ©. Seaman, discusses with much earnest- 
ness, and with evidently full possession of the 
facts regarding its practical working, the present 
fashion of party government in comparison 
with the system of goverhiment intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. The defects 
of the book are, the tendency to an indiscrim- 
inate preference against whatever is new, and, 
where a real abuse is deservedly denounced, a 


failure to point out a remedy. The popular — 


discussion of ‘‘the woman question” has made 
no perceptible advance. The conservative side 
of the question is vigorously upheld in ‘Ecce 
Femina,” by Carlos White. 

“Principles of Domestic Science,” by Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher and Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
is, for the most part, a reproduction, in another 
form and title, of ‘‘The American Woman's 
Home.” But the amount of valuable thought 
and suggestion contained in it makes it worth 
serving up in different shapes, as it may reach 
more readers, 

Mr. William O, Bourne’s ‘ History of the 
Public School Society of the City of New 
York” is an important contribution to the re- 


corded experience to which there is always - 


fresh occasion for appealing in the never-com- 
pleted discussion of systems and methods of 
education. To that discussion some important 
volumes have been given, especially on the 
side of those who defend the hitherto generally 
accepted methods of higher education, which 
so many influences combine to disparage. 


a 


ee ae 


“ Olassical Study; its Value illustrated by 
Extracts from the Writings of Eminent Schol- 
ars,” edited, with an Introduction, by 8, H. 
mer LL. D. (the able head of Phillips 

cademy, Andover, Mass., whose sudden death, 
as we write, is just reported by the press), as 
its title indicates, is a vindication, for classical 
studies, of the place they hold in the system of 
liberal education. “The American Colleges 


‘and the American Public,” by Professor Noah 


Porter, of Yale College, is on the same side of 
question, but also discusses, with a conser- 
ve Jeaning, other questions of education, 
and the possibility and proper direction of im- 
provement in our collegiate system and meth- 
ods. Prof. Porter unites the accomplishments 
of liberal learning to the practical judgment of 
asuccessful teacher, and has handled his theme 
with a more complete grasp of his subject in 
its various relations than is shown by many 
who claim the public attention to their thoughts 
eh it. “Proceedings of the Baptist National 

ducational Convention,” held in Brooklyn, in 
April, while looking to the interests of the de- 
nomination for which it was acting, include a 
large amount of valuable suggestion and dis- 
cussion on questions as broad as the range of 
Christian education. 

The literature of the Temperance reform has 

some noticeable accessions: “ Rational Tem- 
erance,” by H. G. Spaulding (against prohi- 
ition) ; “‘ Arts of Intoxication,” by J. T. Oriha: 
D. D., including the consideration of narcotics 
as well as of alcoholic means of intoxication. 
“Opium and the Opium Appetite; with Notices 
of Alcoholic Beverages, Tobacco, and Cocoa, 
Tea, and Coffee, etc.,” by Alonzo Calkins, M.D., 
takes a still wider range. The “ National Tem- 
perance Society” has been doing much in the 
way of issuing popular books, tales, and tracts 
for general circulation, some of them having 
considerable literary merit, including ‘The 
Drinking Usages of Society,” by Rt. Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. To the same purpose is 
““Intemperance, its Financial, Physical, Men- 
tal, Social, and Moral Evils, and its Cause and 
Remedy,” by Thomas W. Deering, M. D. 

A controversy as to the admission or exclu- 
sion of the Bible from use in the public schools 
has been active, calling out, with a good deal 
of newspaper and periodical writing, several 
books, e. g.: “The Bible and the Common 
Schools,” by the author of “ The Church, Rome 
and Dissent ;” ‘* The Question of the Hour;’’ 
“The Bible, and the School Fund,” by R. W. 
Clark, D. D.; ‘The Catholic View of the 
Public School Question,” by T. 8. Preston; 
“The Bible in the School—Opinions of Indi- 
viduals and of the Press, with Judicial Decis- 
jons;” ‘“*A Secular View of Religion in the 
State, and the Bible in the Public Schools,” 
by E. P. Hurlbut. . 

Law.—After the volumes of reported de- 
cisions, mention should be made of ‘Criminal 
Pleading and Practice, with Precedents,” by 
J. Bassett; “A Treatise on the Law of De- 
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scent,” by A. Bingham; “On the Law relating 
to Banks and Banking,” by J. T. Morse, Jr. ; 
* Lectures introductory to the Study of the 
Law,” by George Sharswood; “ Leading 
American Railway Cases, with Notes and Opin- 
ions,”’ by Isaac Redfield; ‘‘ Uriminal Pleading 
and Practice,” by J. Bassett; “A Guide for 
Administrators and Guardians in the Settle- 
ment of Estates,” by G. A. Clifford, enlarged 
by J. Bassett; ‘“Oopyright and Patent Laws 
of the United States, 1790 to 1870;” “ Analy- 
sis of American Law,’ by T. W. Powell; “A 
Treatise on Facts, as Subjects of Inquiry by a 
Jury,” by James Ram—American edition with 
additions; ‘A Treatise on the Remedy by 
Ejectment, and the Law of Adverse Enjoyment 
in the United States,” by Ransom H. Tyler; 
“A Treatise on the Law of the Domestic Rela- 
tions,” by James Schouler; “ The Lawyer’s 
Record Book,” by William Aydelotte; “ Prac- 
tice, Pleading, and Forms in Actions, both 
Legal and Equitable,” etc., specially adapted 
to practice in California, Nevada, etc., by Mor- 
ris M. Estee; “A Treatise on the Validity of 
Verbal Agreements,” by Montgomery H. 
Throop; ‘*The Powers and Duties of Town 
and Parish Officers,” ete., in Massachusetts, by 
W.A. Herrick; an excellent edition of “ Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,” by Prof. I. M. Cooley; 
“ A Selection of Cases on the Law of Contracts, 
with Notes and Citations,” by ©. C. Lang- 
dell; besides improved editions of several well- 
known and approved works. 

CrassicaAL AND Orner Text-Booxs.—The 
freedom with which systems of education are 
canvassed, and new methods insisted upon, has 
not sensibly weakened the hold of classical 
studies, as instruments of culture, upon the 
approving judgment of educators. On the 
contrary, judging by the increasing merit of 
the classical texts edited for the use of schools 
and colleges, ancient literature was never more 
earnestly studied. The tendency to a wider 
survey of it isshown by the publication of such 
a work as the “ Captivi, Trinummus, and Ru- 
dens,” of Plautus, edited by Prof. O. 8. Har- 
rison, with judicious notes and other helps for 
the student. Plantus is needed to a complete 
course of Latinity—if with the present ten- 
dencies a complete course can be aimed at. A 
more significant indication is the appearance 
of an American edition of ‘‘ An English-Greek 
Lexicon,” by O. D. Yonge, ‘‘ with many New 
Articles, an Appendix of Proper’ Names, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonymes,” and by way of 
introduction “‘ Au Essay on the Order of Words 
in Attic Greek Prose,” by Charles Short, LL. 
D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 
“ Greek composition,” says a notice of Prof. 
Short’s essay in the London Spectator—in the 
number that comes to hand as we are writing 
—‘‘is almost struggling for its life in England, 
and it is curious to see it receiving so hand- 
some an acknowledgment from the very coun- 
try whose utilitarianism seems most opposed 
to such studies.” The “Greek Lexicon of the 
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Roman and Byzantine Periods,” by E. A. 
Sophocles, A. M., is a work that would do 
honor to the learning of any nation. But that, 
along with the culture of the ancient languages 
and literature, increased attention is given to 
those studies which are of value for the philo- 
logical knowledge of our own language, suf- 
ficiently appears by the publication of two 
such works as ‘A Comparative Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Language,” by Francis A. 
March, Professor in Lafayette College, and “In- 
troduction to Anglo-Saxon,” an Anglo-Saxon 
reader, with philological notes, a brief gram- 
mar, and a vocabulary, by the same author. 
Lafayette College has the honor of having 
taken the lead in the teaching of our vernacu- 
lar language in a scientific and critical spirit. 
The. great number of text-books issued for 
school and college use makes adequate exam- 
ination nearly impossible, and an exhaustive 
catalogue would have little or no literary inter- 
est. We subjoin some titles selected from the 
mass, not meaning to raise any presumption 
that some volumes as meritorious may not be 
passed over: 


The American Botanist and Florist. By A. Wood. 

The Aneid of Vi il, with Dictionary. By Nathan 
Covington Brooks, LL. D. 

Guyot’s Geographical Series.—The Earth and its 
Inhabitants. Intermediate Geography. 

A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By John 
8. Hart, LL. D. 

Latin Lessons, adapted to the Manual of Latin 
Grammar. By W. F. Allen and J. H: Allen. 

Latin Composition. By W. F. Allen. 

A German Course for Schools and Colleges. By 
George F. Comfort. And 

Teacher’s Companion to the same. 

Latin Primer. A First Book of Latin for Boys and 
Girls. Part I. By J. H. Allen. 

Latin Grammar for Schools. By J. N. Madvig. 
Translated by the Rev. George Wood, revised by 
Prof. T. A. Thatcher. New edition. ’ 

A Latin Grammar, By B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with Ex- 
planaiory Notes, a Copious Dictionary, ete. By Al- 

ert Harkness, 

Introduction to the Study of French. By Prof. 
Schele de Vere. 

Manual for learning Spanish. 
By J. Prendergast. 

The French Echo; or, Dialogues to teach French 
Conversation. By J. H. Worman. 

German Reader in Prose and Verse, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By William D, Whitney, 

Practical Grammar of the German Language. By 
Hermann D. Wrage. 

Ahn’s German Hiknaweistigs With Notes by G. 
Grauert. ¢ 

Plays of Shakespeare, Selected and Prepared for 
Use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Families, with 
“Introduction and Notes. By Henry N. Hudson. 

Elocution: The Sources and Elements of its Power. 
By J. H. McIlvaine. 

Elocution and Oratory. By C, A. Wiley. 

The Natural Speaker. By J. Alden, D. D., LL. D. 

The Young Composer; a Guide to English Gram- 
mar and Composition. By H. N. Day. 

Bullions’s School Grammar. 

Choice Specimens of English Literature. By J.B. 
Shaw and William Smith. Adapted to American 
Students, by B. N. Martin. 

The Student’s Mythology; a Compendium of 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, 


(Mastery Series.) 
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Chinese, Thibetian, Scandinavian, Aztec, and Peru- 
vian Mythologies. By C. A, White. 

Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rey. A. 
D. Jones, A. M. , 

Manual of Topography, and Text-Book of Topo- 
rsa Drawing. By J. Enthoffer, United States 

oast-Survey. 

General Atlas, By C. W. Colton. With Letter- 
Press Descriptions, by R. 8. Fisher, 

The American Drawing Book. By J. G. Chapman. 
Revised edition. 

The First Book of Botany.. By Eliza B. Youmans, 

Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, By William 
Oi Condensed Bigmology of the'Rnglidh Language 

ondensed Etymology of the Engli an, 
for Comman Schools. By William W. Smith, ‘ 

Lessons for Children in English and French, after 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Method. Arranged by I. de Veitelle. 

Physical Geography ; accompanied with Nineteen 
ss of Maps, etc., ete. By 8. 8, Cornell. 

ntroduction to the Latin Language. By Charles 
D. Morris, M, A. 

The French Verb: containing the Theory and 
Model Conjugations of all the French Verbs, with a 
pistionay of such Verbs as present an Peculiarities 
in their Uses or Conjugations, ete. By Ch. Reynal. 

Greek is, or Greek for Beginners. By J. A. 
Spencer, 8. T. D. 

Mental Arithmetic: sen a Complete System 
ef Revd Computations, etc. By John H. French, 


The Story of the Rocks ; a Fourteen Weeks’ Course 
MS ae Geology. By J. Dorman Steele, A. M., 


Manual of Geography: a Complete Treatise on 
Mathematical, Civil, and Physical Geography. By 
M. F. Maury, LL. D. , 

A Concise School History of the United States, 
based_on Seavey’s Goodrich’s History. By L. J. 
Campbell. 

First Lessons in Greek. B 

Crittenden’s Inductive an 
Book-keeping. 

A Text-book of ise s peepee Theoreti- 
eal and Inorganic, By Geo. F. Barker, i. D. 


James R, Boise. 
Practical Treatise on 


Mepicrne.—Including works for popular in- 
struction, and new editions, the number of 
publications was considerable, among them 
these: 


American Ophthalmological and Otological Socie- 
ties’ Transactions. 

A Manual of Clinical Medicine. By T. H. Tanner, 
Revised by G. T, Fox, 

Photographs of Skin Diseases, taken from Life. 
By H. F. Damon, M. D. 

Obstetric Maxims, for the Use of Students, By 
Joseph G. Swayne. 

On External Perineal Urethrotomy. By G. W.S. 
Gouley, M. D. 

Diseases of Children, By J. F. Meigs, M. D., and 
W. Pepper, M. D. 

Manual of the Chemical Examination of the Urine. 
By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 

Modern Therapeutics. By G. H. Napheys, M. D. 

Obstetric Operations, By Robert Barnes, M. D, 
With Additions by B. F. Dawson, M.D. — 

A Practical Treatise on the Di 
and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Flint, M. D. 

Handbook of Operative Surgery. By John H. 
Packard, M. D. 

The Physiology and Pathology of the Sympathetic 
or Ganglionic Nervous System. By R. T, Edes, M, D. 

Renal Diseases. By W. R. Basham, M, D. 

A Guide to the Examination of the Urine. By J. 
Wickham Legge, M. D. q : 

Golden Rules for the Treatment of Ovarian Dis- 
eases. By H. R. Storer, M. D. 


eart. By Austin 


nosis, Pathology, . 


ee 


n Sea-Sickness. By Fordyce Barker, M.D, 
: The Eclectic Practicn in Diseases of Children. By 
John M, Scudder, M. D. 
On the Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children. 


Bp Bentace Smith, M. D. 
The Physical Exploration of the Rectum; with an 
on the Ligation of Heamorrhoidal Tumors. 
Wz. enhamer, M. D. 
rnity; a eee Treatise for Young Wives 
and Mothers. By T. 8. Verdi, M. D. 
_ Conjugal Sins against the Laws of Life and Health, 
By A. K. Gardner. 
__ The Preventive Obstacle, or Conjugal Onanism. 
7 e ch of Bergeret, by P. De on, M.D, 
From the French of B byP.D M.D 
: Ot Acoga Talk about the Human System. By Edward 


~ Personal Beauty ; How to Cultivate and Preserve 
it. By D. G, Brinton and G. H. Napheys. 
os 7 Anatomy ; a Manual of Dissections, By 
pher Heath, F. R. C, 8.—Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by William 


The Patholo 
eases ; including the Results of Recent Investigations 
een the Subject. By Freeman J. Bumstead, M. D. 

ird edition, enlarged. 

The Clinical Guide; or, Pocket Repertory for the 

ent of Acute and Chronic Diseases. By J.H. 
G. Jahn. Translated by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. 
Revised and 3, from the German third edition, 
enriched by the Addition of New Remedies. By 
Sam, Lilienthal, M. D. 

Lectures, Clinical and Didactic, on the Diseases of 
Women, by R. Ludlow, M. D. 

Lectures mn Diseases of thé Rectum. By W. H. 
Van Buren, A: M., M. D. : 

Archives of Ophthalmology and Otology. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 


Tue Uservt Arts.—The practical genius of 
our time and country manifests itself in an 
extensive literature of invention, and the ap- 
plication of mechanical, chemical, and other 
sciences, of which we note the following: 


ary Motors. By M. Bresse. Translated 
by F. A. Mahan, and revised by D. H. Mahan. 

Long Span Railway Bridges—with numerous for- 
mule and tables. By B. Baker. 


Hand-book of the Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, 


EK. 

The Sheet-metal Worker’s Instructor. By Reuben 
H. Warne. 

ar Bay Elements of Hand Railing. By Robert 

3 ell. 

The Practical American Millwright and Miller. B 
David Craik. 4 

Hosang of Gold and Silver Ores and Extraction 
or ~ etch ; pective Metals without Quicksilver. By 

. Kus 


A Treatise on Roll-turning for the Manufacture of 
Iron. By Peter Turner, member of the Austrian 
Ministry of Mines, ete. Translated and adapted by 
John B. Pearse, Metallurgist. 

New System of Ventilation. By H. A. Gouge. 

Carpenter’s and Builder’s Guide. By P. W. Plum- 


mer. 
' ._ Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, and Fences. By G, 
_E. Harney. . 
A Helping Hand for Town and Country; an 
American Home Book of Practical and Scientific 
SS haan By Lyman C. Draper and W. A. 


Peach Culture. By James A. Fulton, 

The Gentleman’s Stable Guide. By Robert Mo- 
Clive, M. D., V. 8. 

The Strawberry and its Culture. By J. M. Mer- 
rick, Jr. 
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Cranberry Culture. By Joseph J, White. 

A Simple Flower- n for Country-women. By 

. Barnard, 

ps Handy Book of Husbandry. By George E. 

aring. 

A Practical Treatise on Soluble or Water Glass, 
Silicates of Soda and Potash for Silicifying Stones, 
Mortar, Concrete, and Hydraulic Lime, ren 
Wood and Timber Fire and Dry-rot Proof, ete. By 
“> ibn een er. eggs Major 

actics for Non-Mi ‘odies. revet - 
General Emo Upton. . 

A Set of ‘Alpha ts of all the Various Hands of 
atin beng with bet ade a Ps be ete., ete. 

wn an 'y erick 8. Copley. 

Schoul-Bonse Arabitectare. Tllustrated ‘sf Seven- 
teen Designs, with Full Descriptive Drawings, ete. 
By Samuel F. Eveleth. 

The Complete Phonographer. By James E. Man- 
son, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate Court of 
New York. 

Explosions of Steam-Boilers: how they are caused, . 
and how they may be prevented. By J. R. Robin- 
son, Steam-Engineer, 

Illustrated ual for Hunters and Trappers. By 
Joshua Hunter. 


Musto anv Art.—In the criticism of either, 
scarcely any thing has come under notice be- 
yond the current daily and weekly press re- © 
views. The following musical books are ex- 
clusive of Sunday-school and other juvenile 
melodies: 


The Tone Masters. A Musical Series. Three 


volumes [biographical]. 
First Steps in Music. By George B. Loomis. 
Theoretical and Practical Harmony—with a Treat- 


ment of Thorough Bass, etc. By B. F. Baker. 
ag Method for the Reed Organ. By W. H. 
ark, 


Organ Companion. By the same author, 

Short Voluntaries and Responses. By the same. 

The Organist’s Portfolio. A Series of Voluntaries, 
ete. Selected by Edward F. Rimbault. 

The Victory: a collection of Religious and Secular 
Music, inglaainn the last Compositions of W. B. 
Bradbury. By W. F. Sherwin and C. G. Allen. 

Songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 8. Elliott. 

New and Improved Method for the Guitar, to which 
is added a Selection of the most Popular Songs, etc. 
By W. L. Hayden. 

The Sabbath Guest: a Collection of Anthems, 
Sentences, Chants, and Choruses. By L. O. Emer- 
son and G. H. Morey. 

The Princes of Art: Printers, Sculptors, and En- 

vers. Translated from the French by Mrs. 8. B. 
rbino. 

Fiorron.—In the department of prose fiction, 
no very striking success has marked the year. 
“*Hedged In,” by E. Stuart Phelps; is one of 
the most notable as a work of art, showing © 
rare skill, and treating a difficult subject with 
delicacy, and with no less impressiveness. Of 
great merit in a different style, and of still 
greater popularity, is ‘ An Old-fashioned Girl,” 
by Miss Alcott, author of “Little Women.” 
Some new ventures in this line by authors of 
note in other branches of literature have been 
made: “Joseph and his Friend,” by Bayard 
Taylor, and “ Bescail the Breakers,” by Robert 
Dale Owen, for example. Both are works of 
decided merit, the one chiefly for its charac- 
ters, and the other for the art shown in its 
construction, neither of them, however, making 
a& marked impression. ‘The New Timothy,’ 
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by W. M. Baker, is a tale with a clerical hero, 
haying itsscenein the South. It is fresh, racy, 
and met with a cordial reception. ‘‘Ten Times 
One is Ten, or the Possible Reformation,” by 
Colonel Frederick Ingham—the familiar psen- 
donym of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, is a 
well-told story by one of the best story-tellers 
we have. Like most of his other fictions, he 
has a purpose in view, indicated in the second 
title of the book. The charm of the tale need 
not be disturbed by any doubts as to the possi- 
bility of such things taking place, human nature 
being what it is. ‘‘ Fifteen Years, a Picture 
from the Last Century,”’ by Mrs. Thérése Rob- 
inson (“Talyi”), is a posthumous publication, 
and shows the lack of that thorough finish 
whichits author would have given it had there 
been time. But the volume does not need the 
association of such a memory to win to it the 
favorable appreciation of its readers. ‘‘ Widow 
Goldsmith’s Daughter,” and its continuation, 
“Ohris and Otho,” by Julie P. Smith, show 
fertility of invention and power in delineation, 
with such defects of structure as indicate im- 
maturity or defect of artistic capacity. ‘The 
Lady of the Ice,” by James De Mille, is comedy 
carried to the verge of farce. Indeed, but for 
one character, the learned, chivalrous, and ri- 
diculous Irish “ ginthleman,” the reader might 


almost resent the long play upon his curiosity, © 


amusing as it is. ‘ Margaret, a Tale of the 
Real and the Ideal, of Blight and Bloom,” by the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, by its reappearance after 
some years of neglect, bears witness to its vi- 
tality and truth to life in New-England. ‘‘Sum- 
mer Drift-Wood for the Winter Fire,” by Rose 
Porter, is a religions fiction superior to most 
of its class, in genuine feeling and purity of 
style. ‘ Valerie Aylmer,” by Christian Reid, 
the name assumed by Miss Frances C. Fisher, 
of Salisbury, N. C., made a very favorable im- 
pression for a first work. The Rev. Jacob Ab- 
bott, whose genius for interesting young read- 
ers is seldom surpassed, has reéntered the field 
by publishing ‘‘ The Juno Stories.” But he has 
taught to others his art, and the volumes can 
hardly have the popularity they would have 
had if published earlier. ‘‘The Merman and 
the Figure-Head, a Christmas Story,” by Clara 
F. Guernsey, is from a pen not unpractised in 
writing for the young, though this happens to 
be the only one of her tales we have read. It 
is an ingenious and instructive parable of so- 
ciety under a veil of very diverting fiction, fit 
for the appreciation of children of a larger 
‘growth. Some others claim mention: 


Hammer and Rapier. By J. Esten Cooke. 

The Schoolmaster of Abbach and Other Stories, 
after the German of Van Horn. 

Askaros Kassis the Copt. A Romance of Modern 


Egypt. 
he Shadow of Moloch Mountain. By Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin. 

The Victory of the Vanquished. By the author of 
the ‘‘ Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 

John Whopper the Newsboy. 
__ What She Could, . By the author of ‘‘ The Wide 
Wide World.” 
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Out of the Wilderness, By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

manast with a Vengeance. By Kinahan Corn- 
wallis. 

4 Broadway, and its Sequel. By Eleanor Kirk. 

The Planter’s Northern Bride. By Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. 

Married in Haste. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 

At Last. By Marion Harland (M. V. Terhune.) 

Romance of the Revolution of 76. : 


MiscELLanrous.—The issue of the second 
volume of Mr. §. Austin Allibone’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Authors,” with the announcement that 
the third and concluding volume is completed 
and soon to follow, is ground for congratulating 
the author and the public. It isa unique work, 
the result of marvellous diligence put forth 


under the guidance of extraordinarily good judg- — 


ment. The plan, now it is before the public, 
seems as obvious as the setting up of the egg 
by Columbus, but no one happened to hit upon 
it before, and its carrying out is as admirable 
as its conception. Owing to the length of 
time that the work has been in preparation, it 
is not brought down to the date of issue, in 
the biographical accounts of contemporary au- 
thors, or in the enumeration of their works. 
But the heaviest part of the task being happily 
accomplished, the necessary additions and 
amendments needed to bring the work up to 
any date can be made with comparative ease, 

While Mr. Allibone tells us what books there 
are in our language, Prof. Noah Porter, of 
Yale, in his volume on ‘‘ Books and Reading,” 
tells young and inexperienced readers on what 
principles to select, and by what method to 
read books. ‘The work, nnlike most books of 
advice in this kind, is characterized by breadth, 
candor, a catholic taste, and unfailing good 
sense, ‘‘ What to Read and How to Read,” 
by Charles H. Moore, M. D., is little more than 
a classified list of books, with brief notes, and 
some good counsels. The judgments pro- 
nounced on authors are generally sound, and 
the work, being brought into small compass, 
may serve a useful purpose in aid of the selec- 
tion of libraries. 

Under the title, ‘‘ Among my Books,” Prof. 
James Russell Lowell has gathered a number 
of his critical essays, which, as they have from 
time to time appeared, have received more 
unqualified praise for discrimination, candor, 
wide intelligence, and delicacy of handling, than 
any other essays in literary criticism, especially 
of poetry, that have been produced among us. 
“ Words and their Uses, Past and Present, a 
Study of the English Language,” by Richard 
Grant White, as it sharply criticises contem- 
porary writers, has been sharply criticised in 
return. But, though not immaculate in all its 
details, the book is a real service to the purity 
of English style, threatened as it is with a del- 
uge of slang and ignorant pretension. ‘‘So- 
ciety and Solitude” is the happy title of a new 
collection of Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
a cluster of ripe fruit from.a rare tree. ‘‘ Po- 
litical and Miscellaneous Writings of William 
G. Goddard” recalls the memory of a noble 


. 
. 
q 
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man, a good thinker, and a master of forcible 
and elegant English. But what he accom- 
BUahed of literary work, though good as evi- 
of capacity, is hardly enough to give 

ise of very lasting fame. “A Battle of 

© Books,” edited by Gail Hamilton, is marked 
by the author’s sparkling wit, but must be 
nounced a performance more spirited than 
jasicious Under the title, ‘‘ Out of the Past,” 
Mr. Parke Godwin collected some of his papers 


_ gontributed at intervals for several years to 


periodicals. They are of various, some of them, 
perhaps, but not the greater part, of permanent 
nterest. Mr. Bret Harte “awoke, and found 
himself famous,” on the publication of “ The 
Lack of Roaring Camp, and Other Sketches.” 
Such instantaneous and wide-spread popularity 
is rare. And there is solid reason for it, though 
the question is open whether it is not one of 
the caprices of literary taste—a fashion of the 
time—rather than the sign of a permanent hold 
on men’s admiration. A volume of his poems 
ought also to have been mentioned under the 
roper head; as also the poems, complete, of 
Geurge Arnold. Equally sudden in his rise 
into popularity was Mr, Charles Dudley Warner, 
by the publication of a slender volume enti- 
tled “Mr. Summer in a Garden.” Slight as it 
seemed, it was charged with humor enough to 
ain instant and decided favor with the public. 
. Warner’s volume was introduced by a pref- 
atory letter from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
In future appearances, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, Mr, Warner will need no introducer. 

“Lady Byron Vindicated,” by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, restated and supported by contirmatory 
evidence and arguments the accusation against 
the poet’s memory which had resounded 
through the civilized world. In the view of 
impartial criticism it will probably be con- 
cluded that, so far as Lady Byron needed vindi- 
cation, the work is done and well done by Mrs. 
Stowe. As to Lord Byron, the verdict must 
be, after the Scotch formula, “not proven,” 
rather than “not guilty.” Enough is proved 
to show the existence of some dark mystery, 
at least. But it is not so easy to see on what 
ground it was the duty of Mrs. Stowe to make 
any publication on the subject. The only per- 
ceptible effect of it was to give an impulse to 
the sale of Byron’s poems unprecedented in 
late years, and to call out some other publica- 
tions of an unedifying description. 

* Historic Americans,” by Theodore Parker, 
is a series of lyceum lectures, which appears 
without the revision the author would doubt- 
less have given before committing them to 
press. They consequently have some inaccu- 
racies of statement, besides the occasional shock 
to traditional conceptions of the men such as 
his iconoclastic disposition took pleasure in 
causing. These little originalities of represen- 
tation sometimes, like the wart in Cromwell’s 
portrait, make the likeness more truthful, but 
sometimes give us an unpleasant impression 
of the artist. 
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“‘ Sanctum Sanctorum ” is the ill-judged title 
of a collection of newspaper leaders, by Theo- 
dore Tilton—brilliant, piquant, and adventu- 
rous, ‘ Prenticeana, or Wit and Humor in 
Paragraphs,” by George D. Prentice, with a 
biographical sketch by G. W. Griffin, gathers 
up a mass of “those a so remarkably queer” 
that used to delight newspaper readers and 
made the author’s name universally and pleas- 
antly familiar. But, as the men and the things 
jested about fade from people’s recollection, 
the jests themselves grow fainter and less 
moving, while the effect of the best of them, 
read continuously, reminds one of Charles 
Lamb’s simile of the swallowing six cross-buns 
daily, consecutively, for a fortnight. More 
varied, and appealing to more various sympa- 
thies, is the volume of brief essays by “‘ Fanny 
Fern,” bearing the original title of “Ginger 
Snaps.” ‘The Method of Shakespeare as an 
Artist,” by H. J. Ruggles, is a suggestive con- 
tribution to the work of Shakspearian criti- 
cism, a work that is of course to be as endless 
as the poet’s fame. 

“Life at Home,” by the Rev. William Aik- 
man, is one of those books of good counsel of 
which the supply is always so abundant, but 


above the average in quality, whether regard 


be had to the substantial value of the senti- 
ments expressed and their intended effect, or— 
which is most to the present purpose—to its 
literary merit. “The Bazar Book of De- 
corum,” so called from parts of it having ap- 
peared in that magazine of fashion and domes- 
tic wisdom, Harper's Bazar, is a series of ad- 
vices on good manners. As politeness comes 
of growth in an atmospheré of culture, it is 
vain to dream of learning it from a text-book. 
But something may be done by that means, to 
mitigate faults and compensate for unavoidable 
defects ; and what is possible in this respect is 
here done in the style of parental or avuncular 
admonition. 

The translation of “Paris in 1851, or the 
Coup @ Etat of Napoleon III.,” by Eugéne Té- 
not, “with many Original Notes,” by,S. W. 
Adams and A. H. Brandon, was strangely op- 
portune, coming as it did in the crisis of the 
empire, the origin of which the volume so viv- 
idly narrates. The history is all the more 
effective from the restraint under which it was 
written, which compelled the author to sup- 
press all comments unfavorable to the govern- 
ment, and to limit himself to the statement of 
incontestable facts. As the naked facts are 
more damning than any possible adjectives or 
expletives, the result is a composition worth 
studying, for an energy that is felt rather than 
shown. The translators’ notes are valuable. 
Of less intrinsic worth, though higlily interest- 
ing, is a translation of ‘The Destroyer of the 
Second Src pee by Victor Hugo. A new 
revised and enlarged edition of “The Prose 
Writers of Germany,” by the Rev. Dr. F. 
H. Hedge, indicates that the public appre- 
ciate the excellence of the selection and of 
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the style in which the extracts are presented 
in English. Just here may be thrown in 
a notice, omitted in its proper place, of 
“‘Hermann and Dorothea,” by Goethe, ad- 
mirably translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
Plutarch’s ‘‘ Morals,” a reprint of an English 
translation ** by several hands,” corrected and 
revised by W. W. Goodwin, Ph. D., with an 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson, is a first-rate 
version of a second-rate classic. 

Illustrated works and gift-books are produced 
in steadily diminishing quantity. One of thenov- 
elties was illustration by photographs. ‘Con- 
cord Sketches,” being twelve photographs, 
from drawings by May Alcott, with preface by 
‘Louisa M. Alcott, and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” with 
photographic illustrations, are good examples 
of the style. ‘The Song of the Sower,” by 
Bryant, a poem full of exquisite pictorial 
effects, was published with engraved illustra- 
tions that fitly “bodied forth” the poet's vis- 
ions, To these may be added “The Sunny- 
side Book,” the themes of which are suggested 
by the title, and are well depicted in the ac- 
companying plates; ‘‘ Lays of the Holy Land,” 
from ancient and modern poets; ‘Songs of 
Home,” being a second part of the admired 


“Folk Songs;” “Light of the World,” and. 


other poems and hymns by eminent writers ; 
‘A Library of Poetry and Song,” edited with 
the aid of W. O. Bryant; and “Our Poetical 
Favorites,” a collection of the best minor poems 
in our language, by Prof. A. O. Kendrick. | 
Some changes and novelties in periodical 
publications deserve notice. The Bidlio- 
theca Sacra, which has heretofore absorbed 
into itself the Biblical Repository and the 
Christian Review, has now also united in 
itself the Theological Eclectic of New Haven. 
. A rumor went abroad that the North Ameri- 
can Review was to be discontinued; it was 
happily without foundation, but the work 
appeared with some reduction of size, Put- 
nam’s Magazine, which inherited the name 
and prestige of a publication that marked a 
decided improvement in our zeriodical litera- 
ture, has been merged with Hours at Home, 
in Scribner's Monthly ; and the Riverside Maga- 
zine, a very cheery magazine for young people, 
shared the same destiny... The new venture 
has proved highly popular. Zhe Modern 
Thinker, an organ for the most advanced 
speculations in philosophy, science, sociology, 
and religion, edited by D. Goodman, and 
The Examiner (before referred to), “an 
-organ of Radical Christianity,” are new under- 
takings ;—also The Christian Quarterly, an 
able organ of the principles of the ‘ Disciple” 
sect, popularly named ‘‘ Campbellites;” The 
American Antiquarian, a Quarterly Journal 
devoted to the interests of collectors, etc. ; 
The Medical Times, ‘a Semi-Monthly Journal 
of Medical and Surgical Science;” The New 
Era; a monthly periodical devoted to the in- 
terests of religion, and to the diffusion of 
knowledge on Judaism and Jewish literature. 
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The titles below 
variety : “4 
Sandwiches. By C. F. Browne (Artemus Waele 
The Oldest and the Newest Empire, China and 
United States. By W. ae! D. R. : 
My Apingi Kingdom. By Paul du Chaillu. 
The apture and Escape, or Life Among the Sioux, 
By Mrs. 8. 


represent an unclassified 


L. Larimer. 

The River of the West. Life and Adventure he- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. ; 

The Maritime Canal of Suez: Memoir and Com- 
parison of its Probable Results with those of a Ship 
Canal across Darien. 

Interoceanic Ship Canals. An Essay on the Ques- 


_ tion of Location for aShip Canal across the American 


Continent. By Henry Stuckle. 

Life in Utah. By J. H. Beadle, 

Crumbs Swept Up. By T. DeWitt Talmadge, . 

The Children’s Crusade. An Episode of the Thir- 
teenth Century. By George Zabriska Gray. a] 

These for Those, or, Our Indebtedness to Foreign 
Missions, By William Warren. 

Presbyterian Reunion. A Memorial Volume. 

Men and Mysteries of Wall Street. By James K. 
Megpey 

The Metric System considered with reference to 
its Introduction into the United States; embracin 
the Reports of the Hon. John Quiney Adams, oud 
the Lecture of Sir John Herschel. By Charles Da- 
vies, LL. D. 

American Political Economy. By Francis Bowen, 

Pocket Dictionary. By William G. Webster and 
William A. Wheeler. 

The Mysteries of Masonry. Being the Outline of 
a Universal serie a : 

Templar’s Manual. A System of Tactics, Drill, and 
Ceremonial, tk eg to the Orders of Knight- 
hood. By Order of the Grand Commandery of Illi- 
nois. 

Masonic Prayers. By John K, Hall. 

The American py i: bal Hand-book. - 

Woman and her Thirty Years’ Pilgrimage. By W. 
W. Bliss, M. D. g 

Modern American Spiritualism. By Emma Har- 

e. 
e Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism. By 

W. A. Hammond, M. Dd 

The Fountain, with 
Andrew Jackson Davis, 

Vital Philosophy, a Survey of Substance, and an 
Exposition of Natural Religion. By J.8. McDonald, 


Jets of New Meaning. . By 


s of Picture Writing in the Bible. By Rev. 
H. A. Miles, 
Cosmology. By G. M. Ramsay. 


The Composition of Indian Geographical Names. 
By J. H. Trumbull. 

Fur, Fin, and Feather. A Compendium of the 
Game Laws of the United States and Canada; to+ 
gether with a list of Hunting and Fishing Locali- 
ties, ete. 

Repusrications.—The demand for standard 
English literature continues to call out fresh 
and cheap editions, while contemporary writ- 
ers in our language have the continued privi- 
lege of instructing and delighting a transatlan- 
tic public with small profit for the most pest 
to themselves. Thenovels of Scott, Lord Lyt- 
ton, Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs. Oraik, “George 
Eliot,” Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Oollins, ap- 
pear in numerous forms, some of them in com-~ 
peting editions. The publication of “ Lothair” 
has revived the public interest in Mr. Disraeli’s 
other novels, and an aside in the Byron con- 
troyersy evoked a reprint of Godwin’s ‘* Caleb 
Williams.” New editions of Miss Yonge’s and 
Grace Aguilar’s works are in course of publi- 
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surely, “a work of faith 
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" cation. The writings of * Geor e Sand ” are 


ca a new translation. The novels of 
Mahlbach re egy bevel ang oP s 
pielhagen are gaining in the appreciation o 
readers. The tales of George Macdonald are 
a larger circle of readers. But to 
mention all that find ready circulation would 
be to name nearly the whole number. The 
te for prose fiction is the most indiscrim- 
inate of literary cravings. In poetry, three 
rival editions of Tennyson are in circulation. 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s poems, a new volume 
re aan Paraeinns and ene new 
poems by Miss Ingelow, have appeared; a new 
edition of the Rey. H. Bonar’s *‘ Hymns,” and 
of Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion”—the latter, 
;” the works of 8. 
Lover, and a few others. In connection with 
these may be mentioned anew edition of War- 
ton’s “ History of English pg 
In biography, “The Life of Mary Russell 
Mitford, as told in Letters to her Friends; ” the 
“Life of the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson,” 
two rival editions, as also of his “Sermons; ” 
“Charles Dickens, the Story of his Life,” by 
the author of the “Life of Thackeray ;” the 
“Private Life of Galileo,” by Sister Maria 
Celeste (translated); Hezekiel’s “ Life of Bis- 
marck” (translated) ; “ Biographia Juridica, a 
Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of Eng- 
land;” and Hadyn’s “ Universal Index of Bi- 


- ography.” 


In science and philosophy there have been 
oe ad reproduced here, the works of Her- 
ert Spencer—“ Principles of Psychology,” and 
“Spontaneous Generation;” of Prof. T. H. 
Huxley—“ Protoplasm, or the Physical Basis 


of Life” (which has been acutely reviewed in 


an essay entitled “‘As regards Protoplasm,” 


by J. Hutchinson Sterling); and ‘Lay Ser- 


mons, Essays, and Reviews;” Sir John Lub- 
bock’s “ Origin of Civilization ;”” Alfred Russell 


~ Wallace’s “‘ Contributions to the Theory of Nat- 


ural Selection; ” ‘ The Uncivilized Races in all 
Countries,” by Rev. J. G. Wood; ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia,” 
by W. T. Blanford; ‘‘Mammalia,” by Louis 
Figuier, with illustrations ; ‘‘ On Microscopical 
Manipulations,” by W. T. Suffolk; ‘ Geology 
and Revelation,” by G. Molloy, D. D.; “‘ Other 
Worlds than Ours: the Plurality of Worlds 
studied under the Light of recent Scientific 
Researches,” by Richard A. Proctor, B. A., F. 
R. A. 8.; ‘* Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry in- 
to its Laws and Consequences,” by Francis 
Galton; ‘‘ Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief,” by S. Baring-Gould; ‘‘On the 
Use of Wines in Health and Disease,” by Fran- 
cis E. Anstie, M. D.; ‘A Treatise on Diseases 
of the Eye,” by J. Soelberg Wells; ‘ Dis- 
ease Germs, their Supposed Nature,” by Lionel 
S. Beale, M.B., F.R..8.; and “A System of 
Medicine,” by J. Russell Reynolds, M., D. 
To these may be added Prof. Thorold Rogers’s 
new edition of Adam Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” and a translation of Bastiat’s ‘‘ Soph- 
. Vou, x.—29 A 
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isms of the Protectionists,” in the department 
of Political Economy, and some of the volumes 
of the deservedly popular “ Library of Won- 
ders,” which gives prominence to the wonders 
of Nature, though not excluding those of art 
and history. 

In Theology and its related subjects, the 
best English works are, as a rule, published 
simultaneously or with little delay in this 
country. A new edition of South’s “Ser- 
mons;” Bishop Temple’s “Rugby School 
Sermons; ” cong Harold Browne’s “ Ex- 

osition of the irty-nine Articles,” with 
ntroduction by Bishop Williams, of Connect- 
icut; ‘Prophecy, a Preparation for Christ,” 
the Bampton Lectures of the Rev. R. Payne 
Smith; “Immortality,” the Hulsean Lectures 
of the Rev. J. J. Perowne; “Letters from 
Rome, on the Council,” by “ Quirinus ;” “ Let- 
ters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance,” by 
the Rev. J. Keble; “The Spirit of Life: or, 
Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost,” by E. H. Bicker- 
steth; ** The Life of our Lord,” by W. Hanna, 
D.D.; “Thé Administration of the Holy 
Spirit in the Body of Christ,” by the Rev. G. 

oberly ; ‘* The Early Years of Christianity— 
the Apostolic Era,” by E. de Pressensé, D. D., 
translated by Annie Harwood, a work that is 
to occupy four volumes; Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s ‘*Essays;” ‘*Commentary on Ezekiel,” 
by E. Henderson, D. D.; “‘ The Martyr-Church 
—Christianity in Madagascar,” by the Rey. 
William Ellis; and a “ Dictionary of Doctrinal 
and Historical Theology,” by J. Blunt, are the 
most noticeable. 

A few books in the departments of Art, . 
Criticism, and General Literature, shall close 
this enumeration: ‘The Arts in the Middle 
Ages, and at the Period of the Renaissance,” 
by Paul Lacroix (illustrated); ‘*The Philoso- 
hy of Art,” by H. Taine, translated by J. 

rand ; “ Lectures on Art,” by John Ruskin; 
the useful and entertaining series of ‘* Ancient 
Classics for English Readers;” ‘ Legge’s 
Translation of the Chinese Olassics;” ‘ Shake- 
speare and the Emblem Writers,” by Henry 
Greene; ‘* A Day by the Fire, and Other Pa- 
ers hitherto Uncollected,” by Leigh Hunt; 
Rev. Dr. Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable; ” Richard Cobden’s Speeches; Lord 
Erskine’s Speeches, edited by James Lambert 
High; a popular edition of “Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,” by James Anthony 
Froude; cheap but readable editions of the Di- 
ariesof Pepys and Evelyn; Bacon’s ‘‘Essays,” 
with Whately’s “Annotations,” and “ Notes 
and a Glossarial Index,” by Franklin Fiske 
Heard; ** The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, 
Genessareth, the Dead Sea,” etc., by J. Mac- 
gre or; “Days in North India,” by Norman 

cLeod, D. D.; “The Unknown River,” by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton (illustrated); “ Bre- 
via: Short Essays and Aphorisms,” by Arthur 
Helps; and W. 8. Landor’s “Pericles and’ 
Aspasia.”’ 
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LONGSTREET, Avevsrus Barpwiy, LL. D., 
an American jurist, college president, and au- 
thor, born in Augusta, Ga., September 22, 
1790; died at Oxford, Miss., September 9, 
1870. He wasa son of William Longstreet, a 
distinguished inventor, and was early sent to 
school; but his attention was easily diverted 
from his studies, and his progress was slow in 
consequence until his association with George 
McDufiie, in his school, gave him a new stimu- 
lus. In 1813 he graduated at Yale College, 
and after a course of law in Litchfield, Conn., 
was admitted to practice in the Superior 
Court of Richmond County, Ga. in 1815, 
Shortly after his admission to the bar, he re- 
moved to the village of Greensborough, Ga. 
It was at this period of his life, and in this 
village, noted for the wit and humor of its so- 
ciety, and for its charming hospitality, that he 
first began the inimitable humorous sketches of 
wildlife which have been published to the world 
as ‘‘ Georgia Scenes.” The room is still shown 
where Longstreet wrote his “* Georgia Scenes,” 
and many tales are handed down by tradition 
touching his wit and mirth-provoking humor. 
In the year 1822 he was the representative of 
Greene County in the General Assembly of 
Georgia. In 1821 he was appointed Judge of 
the Superior Court for the Ocmulgee Circuit, 
and acquired the title of judge, which never 
afterward forsook him. In 1824, having re- 
turned to Augusta, and begun the full prac- 
tice of his profession, he became a candidate 
for Congress from that district. In the midst 
of the canvass, with every prospect of success, 
the sudden death of one of his children afilict- 
ed him so sorely as to inducé him to withdraw 
from the contest, and impressed him so serious- 
ly as to cause him to desire to enter the 
Christian ministry. In 1838 he was received 
by the Oonference as a minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and assigned for the 
following year, with the Rev. Caleb W. Key, to 
the pastorate of the church at Augusta, and 
discharged faithfully the ministrations of his 
office throughout the duration of the terrible 
scourge which swept the city that year as a 
malignant epidemic. In 1839 Judge Long- 
street. was elected President of Emory Col- 
lege. Subsequently he filled the same chair in 
the Centenary College, in Louisiana, in the 
University of South Carolina, and in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The latter position he 
held at the outbreak of the war. From an 
early period of life he was accustomed to write 
for newspapers, magazines, and reviews; and 
many of his speeches before literary societies, 
charges to juries, and sermons, have been pub- 
lished. His inaugural address on assuming the 
presidency of Emory College, his baccalaureate 
to the graduating class of the South Carolina 
College (1858), and a sermon on “Infidelity ” 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
‘are among his best efforts. In politics, Judge 
Longstreet was an ardent State-rights man. 
His vigorous pen, under the signature of “ Bob 
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Short,” exerted a powerful influence in the 
days of nullification. It was during this heated 
term in politics that he established and edited 
the Augusta Sentinel, which ultimately be- 
came absorbed and consolidated with the Aw- 
gusta Chronicle, under tlie title of the Chron- 
icle and Sentinel, in 1838. Among his most 
noted efforts are his ‘‘ Letters from Georgia to 
Massachusetts,” “‘ Letters to Clergymen of the 
Northern Methodist Church,” speech in the 
Louisville Convention upon organizing the 
Southern Methodist Church, and a ‘‘ Review 
of the Decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland.” 
Besides his humorous works, well known to 
the public, the ‘“* Georgia Scenes,’’ and ‘ Mas- 
ter William Mitten; or, the Youth of Brilliant 
Talents, who was ruined by Bad Luck,” many 
of the periodicals were adorned by the pro- 
ductions of his classic pen, and his contribu- 
tions are to be found in the Magnolia Maga- 
zine, Southern Quarterly, Southern Literary 
Messenger, the Methodist Quarterly, and others. 
At the time of his death he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Nineteenth Century. 

LOPEZ, Franotsco Sorano, Dictator and 
President of the Republic of Paraguay, a South 
American ruler, born in Asungion, July 
1831; killed in battle on the left bank of the 
Aquidavan River, March 1, 1870. His parents 
were Charles Antonio Lopez (who, a short time 
after the death of the tyrant Francia, suc- 
ceeded him in power), and Donna Joana Ca- 
millo. In 1849, during the war with Rosas, 
he was ordered by his father, with an army of 
10,000 men, to devastate the missions of Corri- 
entes, which he did in the most pitiless man- 
ner, being then only eighteen years of age, and 
having the rank of general. In 1852 he was 
accredited envoy extraordinary to the various 
European courts.. At this time he was only 
twenty-two years of age. He delayed a year 
and a half in England, France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, and then returned to South 
America in 1854, attended by engineers, me- 
chanics, and artisans, who were employed in 
the establishment of an arsenal at Asungion, 
and the construction of a railway running into 
the interior of the country. They also accom- 

lished many other useful works. Well would 
it have been for Paraguay if Lopez the First 
had lived twenty years longer to complete, 
with the aid of his son, the various projects 
which marked an era of progress so notable 
during the last years of the old dictator’s ad- 
ministration. He was, without doubt, an 
absolute chief, but nevertheless a man of pru- 
dence and large views. It is certain that un- 
der his government Paraguay reached a degree 
of advancement which she had not known be- 
fore. In 1858 a conspiracy was discovered to 
kill Lopez in the theatre, the result of which 
was the shooting of the brothers Decond, and 
the imprisonment of twenty others. Since the 
fall of Rosas, in 1852, the navigation of the 
river Paraguay had been open to all flags, and 
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the commerce and industry of the country had 
been continually Ne ae In 1859, a war 
having broken out between Buenos Ayres and 
Gene Orgies, then President of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, Lopez the younger was 
sent by his father as a mediator, and succeeded 
erecting a treaty of peace, which was con- 
ed in San José de Flores. Lopez the elder, 

on his death-bed, September, 1862, bequeathed 
power to his son, and the following month 

ess ratified the act. The peor thought 
that General Lopez would establish a free 
Le but a few of the wiser ones shook 
eir “ex lamenting the death of the old 
dictator. Hardly had a year elapsed when 
the war of General Flores, in the Banda Ori- 
‘ental, led the new ruler to take part in the affairs 
of his neighbors, The war thus rashly underta- 
ken by Lopez was destined to turn his flourishing 
country into a desert, though such a result was 
not yet foreseen. The Paraguayans still pur- 
sued their peaceful labors without any appre- 
hensions of the terrible calamity which was 
shortly to overwhelm them. At the close of 
1863, the eulture of cotton had become gen- 
eral among the planters. Public works were 
being rapidly pushed forward at Asuncion, 
and a railroad was completed half-way to Villa 
Rica. At this time the people and nation 
were prosperous, The Brazilian invasion of 
the Banda Oriental, in July, 1864, precipitated 
events. Lopez sent an ultimatum in August, 
declaring war against Brazil if she did not 
withdraw her army. On the 12th of Novem- 
ber the steamer Marquez de Olinda was cap- 
tured in Paraguayan waters, and on the 14th 
of December an expedition marched against 
Matto Grosso, At this time the Paraguayan 
army was composed of 70,000 men, well pro- 
vided with artillery and war material, and 
supported by a flotilla of eight or nine steam- 
ers. If Lopez had contented himself with 
m war against Brazil within his own ter- 
ritory, it is probable that he would have been 
still ruling in Paraguay. But he was disgusted 
with the neutrality of the Argentine Republic, 
_ and, a passage for his army across the Missions 
having been denied him, he seized two Argen- 
tine steamers-of-war anchored in the port of 
Corrientes. From this resulted the triple alli- 
ance. The allies were obliged to take the 
defensive for a year at least. Then the war 
went on with varying success until the fall of 
Humaita, in February, 1868, when the wheel 
of fortune turned against Lopez forever. He 
resisted for some time in Angostura, which 
surrendered during the last month of the same 
year, and from that time there was only a 
guerrilla contest, the Paraguayans hurriedly 
retiring from place to pas and constantly 
diminishing in numbers by death or desertion. 
Early on the morning of the 1st of March Lo- 
pez, with one thousand men, was surprised by 
a Brazilian force of the same size, while en- 
camped on the left bank of the Aquidavan, a 
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and, like the latter, a tributary of the Para- 
guay. So sudden and impetuous was the 
attack of the Brazilians that the Paraguayans 
who guarded the artillery had no time to give 
the least warning. Lopez, with those officers 
who happened to be about him, tried franti- 
cally to form his.troops into line to repel the 
assault. But, before this could be done to any 
extent, the Rio Grande horse were upon him, 
and his little party routed and driven to the 
nearest woods, where but few escaped. Lopez 
himself was killed in sight of General © 

who in yain called upon him to surrender. 
The ex-dictator, already severely wounded, 
obstinately refused to yield, and meanwhile 
tried to escape. The thrust of a lance brought 
him to the ground. Up to a very short time 
it was believed that Lopez would escape to 
Bolivia, and this was, without doubt, his in- 
tention when he was overtaken by the Bra- 
zilian forces. He saved the allies from a grave 
responsibility by not surrendering himself, but 
preferring to die sword in hand, 

LORD, Narnany, D. D., LL. D., an American 
clergyman and educator, born in Berwick, 
Me., November 28, 1793; died at Hanover, N. 
H., September 9, 1870. He was fitted for col- 
lege in his native place and graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1809, at the early age of six- 
teen, after which he spent two years as an 
assistant in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Having devoted another yéar to general studies, 
he entered the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Mass., completing his course in 1815 
and the following year was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Amherst, N. H., 
where he remained twelve years. In 1828, 
upon the resignation of the Rey. Bennet 
Tyler, D. D., he was chosen President of Dart- 
mouth College. At that time there were but 
two college buildings, Dartmouth Hall, and 
the old chapel, which latter has since been 
turned into a stable. Under the administration 
of President Lord, Thornton Hall, Wentworth 
Hall, and Reed Hall, were built, a new chapel 
was constructed in the central portion of Dart- 
mouth Hall, and “Old Dartmouth” itself, after 
having stood for years in a rickety and dilapi- 
dated condition, was thoroughly repaired and 
renovated. Under his administration several 
new proenrsties were established; among 
them was one of Intellectual Philosophy, The 
accomplished Daniel Oliver, one of the ripest 
and best scholars ever connected with the col- 
lege, gave a course of able and finished lectures 
in this department. The professorships of the 
Greek Language and Literature, of Astronomy 
and Meteorology, of Modern Languages, and 
of Natural History, were all established during 
the presidency of Dr. Lord. In his time, too, 
was built the observatory, and during his 
presidency the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment was founded by a gift of $50,000 by the 
late Abiel Chandler, which at the time was 
the largest sum that had ever been given to 
the college. The finances. also, of the college 
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were greatly increased, and the graduating 
classes in a few years averaged seventy-five. 
In 1863 Dr. Lord retired from the presidency, 
having served in that capacity for a period of 
thirty-five years, and on the Board of Trust 
for the college, forty-two years. Dr. Lord 
was eminently fitted for the high and respon- 
sible position he occupied. His perception of 
character was intuitive, and, while dignified 
and firm, he was sympathizing and affectionate 
in his bearing toward the young men under 
his care. His intensely conservative disposi- 
tion led him to uphold the institution of slavery, 
and brought down upon him the severe cen- 
sure of the great body of the people of the 
North. But, while he clung to his views, his 
practice proved better than his theory, and 
Dartmouth was for many years the only col- 
lege in the country where a colored student 
could be admitted, while under his care and 
protection they were treated with kindness and 
courtesy. As was to be expected from such a 
follower of the old and beaten paths, Dr. Lord 
in his theological views leaned strongly to the 
old school theology. Though a New-Eng- 
lander by birth and education, his sympathies 
were with Princeton rather than with Andover 
or any other of the New-England theological 
schools. The strongly Calvinistic character of 
his theological views, while it had the depth and 
strength of a profound conviction, and entered 
into the very essence of his life, did not have 
the effect which it has sometimes had in other 
eases, of making him intolerant toward those 
who differed from him. His spirit was essen- 
tially catholic and charitable, and he loved 
those from whom his convictions led him to 
differ. Dr, Lord was a prolific writer, though 
he published comparatively little. Aside from 
his numerous occasional sermons and address- 
es, and his reviews, essays, and letters, most 
of which have been collected, his principal 
published works were: “Letter to the Rey, 
Daniel Dana, D. D., on Prof. Park’s Theology 
of New England,” 1852; *“‘An Essay on the 
Millennium,” 1854; ‘Letters to Ministers of 
the Gospel of All Denominations, on Slavery,” 
185455; and a still later work defending his 
peculiar views on that subject. 

LOUISIANA. A growing spirit of harmony 
and good-will among the different classes of 
the people of this State has been evinced dur- 
ing the past year. There has been a disposition 


on the part of all good citizens, irrespective of 


partisan differences, to ‘‘preserve order, en- 
force the laws, and render obedience to all 
legally-constituted authority.” In calling at- 
tention to the general and peaceable acqui- 
escence of the people in the results of the 
reconstruction policy of the General Govern- 
ment, Governor Warmouth says: 


Their acceptance of it as a finality has been much 
more satisfactory in Louisiana than in any other 
State in the South. This must be attributed to the 
patriotism and wisdom of our people, and to those 
features of State. policy which have ledto this great 


and desirable result. It has always been my sin- 
cere conviction that it is safe to trust to the good 
sense, the honor, and the sober second thought of 
the people. 
course on matters of State policy, even in matters 
where I was forced, for a short time, to differ from 
many of my political friends. The peaceable char- 
acter of the late election, and the favorable condition 
of Louisiana, as Sara ys with many other Southern 
States, have, I think, convinced both friends and 
foes that I was right. I have refrained from 
severe and arbitrary measures, or recourse to mere 
force, appealing, on all occasions, and in all locali- 
ties, to the justice and discretion of the people them- 
selves. Under all circumstances, however, I have 
held myself in readiness to Sake all the resources 
at my command, both civil and military, to enforce 
the laws, preserve order, and protect every citizen in 
his rights, so far as the authority of the Executive 
could be lawfully used, The good results of this 
Aes of harmony on all sides, upon the prosperity 
of the State, cannot be estimated. Beith 

The Legislature met on the 3d of January, 
when Governor Warmouth sent in a large num- 
ber of messages, vetoing bills which had been 

assed by the preceding Legislature. Up to 
Fathi ae 6th he had vetoed twenty-one bills, 
involving appropriations by the Legislature 
for various schemes to the amount of $6,875,- 
000—one appropriation, to the “ Mississippi 
Valley Levee Company,” haying amounted to 
$3,000,000. Perhaps, the most noteworthy 
veto was that of the bill entitled “An act 
forbidding unjust discrimination on account 
of color or race, and to provide means for en- 
forcing the same.” The object of this bill was 
to require keepers of places of public amuse- 
ment, hotels, saloons, etc., and the proprietors 
of public conveyances, to receive all persons on 
equal terms, without distinction on account 
of color, and to provide for the arrest, by the 
metropolitan police, of persons violating its 
provisions, and the closing of the establish- 
ments wherein the alleged offences occurred. 
The Governor presented four objections to this 
bill: its violation of the ninety-fourth article 
of the State constitution, which withholds ju- 
dicial powers from all officers except those 
named therein; its violation of the sixth arti- 
cle of the State constitution, which secures 
trial by jury; its violation of other articles 
which guarantee speedy trial and the privilege 
of trial; and because it was “an attempt to 
enforce civil rights by means of criminal pro- 
cedure.” These vetoes were noticed with 
commendation by the press of the State. The 
session continued until the 8d of March, when 
it expired by limitation of time, and an extra 
session was immediately convened by the Ex- 
ecutive, the objects of which were stated in his 
proclamation, as follows: 

To provide for the assessment and collection of the 
revenues of the State. 

To make appropriations for the support of the State 
government. 
~ Amendments to the present law relative to public 
education. 
wits provide for the floating indebtedness of the 

ate. 

The militia laws, the registration laws, and amend- 
ments to the charter of the city of New Orleans. 


This conviction has determined» my ~ 
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Reorganization of the land-office of the State, and 
forgets meovinen for the survey of unsurveyed lands 
"An act is needed to restrict. the powers of the 
éourts to issue writs of mandamus against the offi- 
cers of the city of New Orleans, for the object of 


for money against the corpo- 


on. 
_ To provide for the organization of the district 
courts of the parish of Orleans, and defining the 
on of the several courts relative especially 
to injunctions, mandamus, ete. 

‘Unfinished ‘business relative to the floating in- 
ess, and other matters important to the good 
government of the corporation of New Orleans, 

_And I do hereby indicate, as the length of said ses- 
sion herein called, the term of ten days, commencing 
with said Monday, March 7th. 

One of the most important measures passed 
by the Legislature was the ‘‘ Education Bill,” 
opted as a substitute for the ‘School Law” 
of 1869, which was found to be ineffective in 
ractice, For the purposes of this bill the 
tate is divided into six divisions, of which 
New Orleans forms one. The State Superin- 
tendent is required to nominate to the Gov- 
ernor, and the Governor to nominate to the 
Senate for its approval, a superintendent for 
each division, who is to hold office for three 
years, at a salary of $2,500, except in the dis- 
trict of New Orleans, where the salary is fixed 


at $4,000. 


The division superintendents, with the 
State superintendent as president, constitute 
a Board of Education, having the supervision 
and control in regard to books, rules, and 
regulations of the public schools throughout 
the State. The division superintendents have 
full control in their respective divisions, and, 
with the exception of the State Superintend- 
ent, are the only persons authorized to issue 
certificates for the employment of teachers, 

The State Board is authorized to appoint a 
Board of Directors for the schools in New Or- 
leans, who “shall control the public school 
library or libraries; it shall be a penal offence, 
punishable with a fine of one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment at the discretion of any com- 
petent court, for any person or number of per- 
sons to usurp or control any public free school 
within said city; and it is hereby declared to 
be the intention of this statute to repeal all 
laws or parts of laws granting the control of 
public education in the city of New Orleans to 
the municipal authorities of said city; and it is 
further declared to be the intention of this 
law to connect the system of public schools in 
the city of New Orleans with the State system 
of education hereby organized and devised.” 

The State Board is also to appoint a board 
for every town, and city, and parish in the 
State, and each of the local boards is consti- 


. tuted a body “corporate and politic in law, 


with powers to sue and be sued,” and is to 
have a secretary and treasurer. 

It is also provided “that there shall be no 
public free schools within the State not under 
the control of the Boards of School Directors 
herein provided for,” The general school-tax 
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throughout the State is fixed at two mills on 
the dollar, in addition to which a tax of two 
mills on the dollar is to be collected in each 
parish. The concluding sections of this im- 
portant measure are as follows: 

Szotion 42. Be it further enacted, ete., That the 
Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools, 
but no pupil shall be required to read it contrary to 
the wishes of his parent or guardian, 

Seo, 43, Be it Terther enacted, eto., That any offi- 
cer, school, municipal, purish, or State, or any teacher 
of any public school, who shall refuse to receive into 
any school any child between. the 
twenty-one years, who shall be lawfull 
admission into the same, and shall comply with such 
rules and regulgtions as may be presented by the 
Board of School Directors and the State Board of 
Education, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than ive 
hundred dollars, and by imprisonment in the parish 
jail for not less than one month nor more than six 
months; and all such causes shall have preference 
before other criminal cases upon the docket of the 
court before which they shall be brought; and such 

erson so offending shall also be liable to an action 
or es by the parent or guardian of the child 
80 refuse 

A measure which had occupied a large share 
of the attention of the Legislature throughout 
the session of 1869, and which was poned 
without decisive action, was.a new charter for 
the city of New Orleans. This measure was 
again taken up at this session of the Legis- 
lature, and a bill finally passed, which unites 
Jefferson City and Algiers with New Orleans 
under one charter, and provides for a govern- 
ment by a mayor and seven administrators, 
presiding over as many bureaus or depart- 
ments, Provision was made that vacancies in 
these offices should be filled by appointment 
by the Governor prior to January 1, 1871, and 
subsequently by popular election. 

The existing election laws being deemed in- 
adequate to the protection of voters, and a 
general charge of intimidation and violence 
toward colored citizens at the election in No- 
vember, 1868, having been made, it was deemed 
necessary to pass a new law on the subject, 
which was done under the title “An act to 
regulate the conduct and to maintain the free- 
dom and purity of elections.” In the bill, as 
introduced, the entire revisory power was 

iven to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 

ecretary of State, and two parish judges to 
be selected by them. These appoint super- 
visors of registration, who in turn select com- 
missioners of election. Parish and district 

udges are forbidden to issue writs of man- 

amus or injunction, or other order, to compel 
a commissioner of election to do his duty; the 
latter is responsible only to the supervisor of 
registration, and he to the Governor. A stren- 
uous opposition to the passage of this bill was 
made by the minority, the grounds of which 
were set forth in the report of the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. In 
this report it was claimed that autocratic 
power was given to the Governor, by trans- 
ferring to him the authority of mayors, sher- 
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iffs, constables, magistrates, militia officers, and 
policemen, and empowering him in express 
terms to declare martial law at his discretion ; 
that upon election-day the citizens at large are 
expressly forbidden to carry arms except 
under orders of the Executive, or those of his 
appointees.’ Further objection was made to 
the bill that it nullified parochial and muni- 
cipal authority, by forbidding the Mayor of 
New Orleans, or his commissioners or officers, 
‘from holding any election, and from doing 
any act toward the holding or conducting of 
any election,” under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment; while in all other parishes the 
duty and functions of sheriffs, elected by the 
people, were superseded by supervisors and 
commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
It was further claimed bythe minority that 
the bill attempted to “forestall and defeat the 
constitutional rights of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the General Assembly to 
judge of the election and qualifications of its 
members, By the operation of this section, the 
Governor and his returning officers are enabled 
to withhold certificates of election to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whenever in their discretion they. 
may see fit, in all cases where fraud, violence, bri- 
bery, or other irregularity, may be reported.” 

Subsequently amendments were made to the 
bill, the most important of which was that 
striking out the section authorizing the Goy- 
ernor to declare martial law in any parish 
during election or registration; as thus amend- 


ed, the measure was adopted February 18th, 


and subsequently a registration bill was passed. 
A measure having an important bearing upon 
the commercial interests of the State was the 
act passed February 21st, granting to the New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Chattanooga Railway 
Company a State aid of $3,000,000 in bonds of 
the State, bearing interest at the rate of eight 
per cent. per annum. By the conditions ofthe 
grant this amount is to be paid to the com- 
pany in four instalments, of $750,000. each, 
the first on the completion of the road to the 
Bayou Lafourche, fifty-five miles, and the last 
when the road shall have been completed to 
the city of Houston, Texas. , By the express 
terms of the act the road must be completed 
to Houston within three years and six months 
from the date of the formal acceptance by the 
company of the terms prescribed, 
_ In anticipation of the meeting of the Legis- 
lature, the subject of legal reform was much 
discussed and subsequently brought before 
that body for consideration. It was said that 
almost half a century had elapsed since the 
Civil Code and the Code of Practice of Lou- 
isiana were framed and > promulgated. The 
work of constructing them was intrusted. to 
several yery eminent Jawyers, one of whom 
was an accomplished scholar in both the civil 
and commercial law. On its appearance, it 
was held among the legal profession, both in 
Europe and America, to be a work admirable 
for its conciseness of arrangement, and its 


accurate and various learning, and it may be 
said that‘in the common-law States of the 
Federal Union, wherever the attempt has been 


made to reform the technicalities and crudities ; 


of the common law which they inherited from 
England, this civil code and code of practice 
have been the models upon which such changes 
have been effected. When they were adopted 
and promulgated, a very different state of 
things existed than that which now appears, 
and Louisiana is a vastly more important com- 
munity in population, interests, and commer- 
cial importance, than she was at that time. 
In this connection particular stress was laid 
upon the faults in the law organizing the 
justices’ courts in the city. of New Orleans, 
which rendered them especially liable to ex- 
tortion, corruption, and other abuses, as well 
on the part of the justices themselves, as of the 
constables and clerks, ‘‘Another most scan- 
dalous abuse of judicial power,” it was said, 
‘is the fact that the writ of injunction, which 
should never be issued except in rare in- 
stances, with great caution, and, in by far the 
greatest number of cases, only where areal ne- 
cessity for it has been unequivocally shown, 


after timely notice to the party against whom 


it is asked, has been scattered with a profuse 


and a reckless hand, by certain district court 


judges during the past year or two, upon the 
mere affidavit of the party asking for it, with- 
out any other evidence that it was really ne- 
cessary for the protection of his alleged rights.” 

The writ of mandamus also had been ob- 
tained ex parte for the purpose of procuring 
money, or orders for money, from the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, the City Treasurer of New 
Orleans, and the Board of Metropolitan Police 
and its treasurer. In the early part of the 
session a bill was introduced providing that 


‘the writ of mandamus and that of injunction 


should not issue except after notice to the 
opposite party, and rule to.show cause why it 
should not issue. The only final action, how- 
ever, taken on the subject was the passage, in 
the extra session, of a bill establishing the 
Eighth District Court in New Orleans, with 


exclusive jurisdiction in cases of mandamus | 


and injunction, 

At the beginning of the session of the 
Legislature much dissatisfaction was apparent 
among the people on account of the yarious 
schemes for appropriating the public ace 
and many charges of corruption were m 
against that body. A call was issued, inviting 
“all citizens opposed to the financial schemes 
now pending before the Legislature calculated 
to increase the burdens of the people, depre- 
ciate the bonds, and ruin the credit of the 
State, to create monopolies, eat out the sub- 
stance of the people, and cripple commerce,” 


to assemble in mass meeting, in New Orleans, _ 


on the 28th of January. At this meeting it 


was stated that the city debt was $17,000,000; - 


and the State debt $28,000,000. Instead of 
efforts to, reduce this amount, schemes were 
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_ on foot in the Legislature which, if carried 


out, would increase the State debt to $54,000,- 
000. Resolutions were adopted condemning 
the extravagant measures before the sla- 
,and a committee appointed to wait on 
Governor Warmouth and solicit his codpera- 
in arresting the alleged corrupt schemes 
‘the Legislature. In response to the address 
of the committee, Governor Warmouth made 
the following remarkable statements : 


Geytiewen : I am ve lad to see you personally. 
I desire to say Senething, owever, lative to that 
meeting whose delegation you are. I do so in justice 
to myself and to the government which I represent. 
Tt is a fact, which is Relpahle'tp all of you, that I have 
as Governor of this pp A grees many bills, 
a many making subsidies and grants to 
individuals and as ecttigetien, Those bills in a a 
instances, have nm passed over my veto the 
Legislature ; for these acts, of course, I am nie 
ally not responsible; neither do I believe that the 
, taken as a body, are. responsible for 
them. It is true that in a general sense they are re- 
sponsible for their acts; but it is unfortunately the 
case there are a great many men in our Legisla- 
ture who are ignorant of the manipulations of lobby- 
ists—men, of whom have been only recently 
enfranchised. They of course have to be taken care 
of; nay, have to be nursed; they have to be taught 
and ins ; and I think, penieaan, that if you 
will give me the assurance 0 your support—if you 
will only give me the assistance which you ought to 
give from your standing in this community—we shall 
é able to restrain these people from running into 
the excesses complained of in the resolutions which 
T have already. read. 
Let me make one complaint against you, gentle- 
men, as the representatives of those in whose behalf 
ou appear. You charge the Legislature with Yin 
oe corruptly many bills looking to the personal ag- 
grandizement of individuals and corporations. Let 
me suggest to you that those individuals and corpo- 
rations are A bogs very best people. For instance, this 
bank bill that is being lobbied through the Legis- 
lature now. By the hardest kind of work we have 
been able to defeat that bill twice in the House, and 
now it is up again to be passed. Who are doing it? 
Your bank presidents. The best people of the city 
of New Orleans are crowding the lobbies of the Legis- 
lature, continually whispering into these men’s ears 
bribes to pass this measure. How are we to defend 
the State against the interposition of these people, 
be of potent in their influence in this commu- 
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ake another instance: The fiye-million bond bill 
passed through the Legislature at its ‘first session, pro- 
viding for the issue of bonds, the principal and inter- 
est of which were to ng ew in gold to take up the 
eity notes. That bill I vetoed. ne whom was it 
lobbied through? By four Carondelet-Street bro- 
kers, who crowded the of the Legislature, and 
thronged the avenues leading to the capitol, taking 
out member after member, and suggesting bribes, 
That bill, as I said, 1 vetoed, and the very next day 
the House of Representatives, possibly through the 
influences of which I have spoken, passed it over my 
head. The bill went to the Senate. I walked into 
the Senate-chamber, and saw nearly every prominent 
broker of the city moa in lobbying that bill 
h the Senate, and it was only by exposing the 
fact, one of their emissaries had come into this 
very chamber and laid upon the desk of my secretary 
an order for $50,000, that I was able to defeat it, Mr. 
Conway, the mayor of your city, came here and 
offered me any consideration to induce me to sign 


this bill. 
Look again, at this Nicolson pavement bill—tak- 
ing $200,000 out of the State Treasury for the benefit 
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of a private company. A tleman of your city 
offered me a bribe ot $50 000. and one-sixth of the 
net profits, to sign that bill, told him I could not 
sign the bill. Some of the most respectable men in 
the city are among the directors. 


The hostility existing between Governor 
Warmouth and Auditor Wickliffe, at the close 
of 1869, was continued into the present year. 
The Governor haying withdrawn his opposition 
to the Auditor's exercising the functions of his 
office, the conflict now centred upon the pos- 
session of an office in the State-house by the 
Auditor. Offices had been provided by the 
Legislature for this official and the State Treas- 
urer, apart from the other State departments ; 
but the Auditor, claiming that the law re- 
quired him to keep his office in the State- 
house, transferred the property and archives 
of his office to apartments in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in New Orleans, which building had 
been leased for the use of the Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, and the General Assembly. 
As soon as Governor Warmouth was informed 
of this fact, he at once instructed the Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police to prevent the occu- 
pancy of the room by the Auditor, and to no- 
tify that officer that he must provide for himself 
other quarters. Auditor Wickliffe now obtained 
from Judge Collins, of the Seventh District 
Court, an injunction “ against the said Chief of 
Police, commanding him, his agents and sub- 
ordinates and police, to desist from interfering 
with petitioner in his possession of said room 
in the third story of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and from removing or attempting to remove 
from said room any of the office furniture, 
effects, or archives, of said office of Auditor.’ 
The Chief of Police not acting in obedience 
to this injunction, the Auditor applied to 
the sheriff to be placed in possession, and 
obtained an order from Judge Collins look- 
ing to the punishment of the Chief for con- 
tempt of court. At this juncture Governor 
Warmouth obtained from Judge Leaumont, of 
the Fifth District Court, an injunction pro- 
hibiting the sheriff and Auditor from carrying 
out the orders issued by Judge Cooley, of the 
Sixth District Court, stating in his petition 
that he had, ‘in behalf of the State, hired 
the building known as the Mechanics’ Institute 
for the use of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
General Assembly and its committees, and for: 
no other permanent purpose,” and ‘that it is 
essential to the public convenience that the 
office of the Auditor should be in the same 
building as that of the Treasurer, and that 
there is no consideration of convenience or 

Pe ag phy that said office should be 
fn the Mechanics’ Institute.” 

The Governor having strengthened his posi- 
tion by obtaining other injunctions to prevent 
any interference with his control of the metro- 
politan police, his efforts proved successful in 
preventing the Auditor from occupying the 
offices in the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Governor determined to bring the Au- 
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ditor to punishment for general corruption in 
office, and, in a special message to the Legisla- 
ture, which convened on January 4th, referred 
as follows to the charges against that official: 

His offences against the constitution and the laws 
of the State have seriously embarrassed the govern- 
ment, and rendered it difficult to pay the interest on 
the State bonds. He ‘has been guilty of numerous 
acts involving extortion against individuals, and 
against the charitable institutions of the State; also 
involving fraud against the Commonwealth, and col- 
lusion with evyil-disposed persons to defraud the 
same. He has extorted sums of money from the 
creditors of the State, as a condition precedent to the 
issuance to them of the certificates of indebtedness or 
warrants to which they were entitled by law. 

The committee of the Legislature appointed 
to investigate these charges reported adversely 
to the Auditor, and the House decided, by a 
vote of seventy-two to two, to prefer articles 
of impeachment. The trial before the Senate, 
organized as a Court of Impeachment, was of 
short duration, and on the 8d of March re- 

‘sulted in the conviction of the accused. Pend- 

ing the trial, the Auditor tried to escape the 
sentence of the court by resigning his office, 
but his resignation was not accepted, and it 
was decreed by the court “that George M. 
Wickliffe, Auditor of Public Accounts of the 
State of Louisiana, be and is hereby removed 
from said office, and that he be disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit 
in this State.” 

The litigation growing out of the act of the 
Legislature of March 8, 1869 (see AnnvaL Oy- 
oLopzpIA for 1869), incorporating the Crescent 
City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter House 
Company, was continued into the present year. 
Contradictory decisions on the subject in dif- 
ferent district courts had been given, and the 
eases had been carried to the Supreme Court 
of the State, which, in the beginning of the 
present year, rendered a decision in favor of 
the company, enjoining all persons from inter- 
fering with its privileges. The aggrieved par- 
ties then brought suit in the United States Oir- 
cuit Court for an injunction against the com- 
pany and for the purpose of enjoining the State 
courts and officers from proceeding further in 
the premises, claiming that the act incorporat- 
ing the company was in violation of the Civil 
Rights Bill and the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. The Court decided 

‘that the Civil Rights Bill had nothing to do with 
the case, and that the act of Congress of 1793 

rohibited United States courts from enjoin- 

-Ing proceedings in State courts; but it granted 

the injunction against the company, on the 
ground that the act of incorporation created 
a monopoly, in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. Upon this point Judge Bradley, 
in his opinion, remarked as follows: 

But the fourteenth amendment prohibits any State 
from abridging the privileges or immunities of the 
citizens of the United States, whether its own citi- 
zens or any others. It not merely requires equality 
of privileges, but it demands that the privileges and 
immunities of all citizens shall be absolutely un- 
abridged, unimpaired, 
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So far as relates to the question in hand, we may 
safely say that it is one of the privileges of every 
American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful 
industrial pursuit—not injurious to the community— 
as he may see fit, without unreasonable regulation or 
molestation, and without being restricted by any of 
those unjust, oppressive, and odious monopolies or 
exclusive privileges which have been condemned b 
all free governments. : : 

These privileges cannot be invaded without sap- 
ping the very foundations of republican government. 
A republican government is not merely a govern- 
ment of the people, but it is a free government. 
Without being free, it is republican only in name 
and not republican in truth, and any government 
which deprives its citizens of the Tight to ein 
any lawful pursuit, subject only to reasonable re- 
strictions, or at least subject only to such restrictions 
as are reasonably within the power of government to 
impose, is tyrannical and unrepublican. And, if, to 
limit arbitrary restrictions made for the benefit of 
a favored few, it takes away and destroys the citi- 
zens’ property without trial or condemnation, it is 
guilty of oe all the fundamental privileges to 
which I have referred, and one of the fundamental 
principles of free government. 

There is no more sacred right of citizenship than 
the right to pursue unmolested a lawful rei oy ore 
in a lawful manner. It is nothing more nor less than 
the sacred right of labor. 


Writs of error were subsequently allowed, 
and the matter is now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Under the provisions of the new school law 
there was due from the State, in December, to 
the various parishes, to be expended for the 
support of public schools, the sum of $315,773, 
of which $197,788 was apportioned to New 
Orleans. During the year a controversy arose 
between the City Board of New Orleans and 
the several ward Boards of that city, as to 
their respective rights and jurisdiction, which 
was carried into the courts, and in December 
still remained unsettled. As the result of this 
difficulty, the portion of the school-fund be- 
longing to New Orleans remained in the State 
Treasury, no one haying authority to receive 
and disburse it on the part of the city; in con- 
sequence of which the public-school teachers 
remained unpaid from August. To obviate 
this state of affairs, and to prevent the threat- 
ened closing of the schools of the city, Judge 
Dibble, of the Eighth District Court, on the 
application of the Attorney-General of’ the 
State, in December, appointed a receiver of the 
fund, with authority to make the necessary 
disbursements, when the salaries of the teach- 
ers were promptly paid. The proceeds of the 
Peabody Education Fund had been expended 
in this State for the benefit of the white chil- 
dren, under the direction of the local agent, 
Mr. Lusher. The State Superintendent of Edu- 


cation, Mr. Conway, addressed a letter to Dr. 


Sears, the general agent of that fund, request- 
ing him to “transfer to the State Board of 
Education such portion of the Peabody fund 
as may at any time beset apart for the good 
of the State,” on the alleged ground that 
“neither the sentiments nor the action of the 
present local agent is in harmony with the 
State system of public education.” 
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Tn his reply, Dr. Sears used the following 
language: 


In the distribution of our fund I should be most 
x to codperate with the State authorities, But 
-Lunderstand that the State public schools are so or- 
gar that the greater part of the white population 
“are unwilling to send their children to them, and 
ero el the benefit of the oo money 
a to the colored children chiefly. If there 
F feasible way of removing this inequality, 
- the white people pron y into cooperation 
with you, the necessity for a local agency would 
cease, ‘and we could act in concert with you. 

-~ We, ourselves, raise no question about mixed 
“schools, We simply take the fact that the white 
children do not’ generally attend them, without pass- 
— the propriety or impropriety of their course. 
We wish to promote universal education—to aid 
whole communities, if possible. If that cannot be, 
ez account of —— tances, we must give 
‘preference to those whose education is neglected. 

~ It is well known that we are helping the white chil- 

s of Louisiana, as being the more destitute, from 

the fact of their unwillingness to attend mixed 

schools. We should give the preference to colored 
children were they in like circumstances. 
Mr. Lusher has been requested to avoid contro- 
versy and antagonism with the State authorities, and 
assured me of his wish and intention to do so, 


. Nominating conventions for the selection of 
candidates for State officers were held in the 
month of September, by both the Republican 
and Democratic parties. A feature of both 
conventions was the appearance of a large 
number of colored delegates. Inquiries having 
been addressed to the Democratic State Central 
Committee, with reference to the admission of 
colored delegates to the approaching Demo- 
_ eratic Convention, the committee, in their ad- 
dress to the people of the State, expressed the 
views of the Democratic party on this subject 


as follows: 


Tn order, therefore, to redeem our State, and re- 
; ourselves from the grasp of inefficient and cor- 
rupt men, it becomes us to unite as one man, without 
: to race, color, or previous condition, and hurl 
them from place and power, and fill the offices with 
‘honest men and patriots. The interests of both 
white and black men are identical in this aegale- 
Whatever rights and privileges either enjoy under 
the Constitution are sacred, and it is the duty of 
every citizen to see that they are maintained, ‘The 
Democratic party has always upheld and defended 
the Constitution of the country, and will now, as 
ever in the past, protect and defend every citizen in 
the full and exercise of all rights 


velop the vast agricultural wealth of the State. For 

_ the accomplishment of these purposes we ask the co- 
operation of all good citizens, under whatever name 
associated, , 


~The election, which was held in November 
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—notwithstanding some trouble had been an- 
ticipated—was remarkable for its peaceful, 
— character, and was referred to by the 

overnor as the “most quiet, peaceable, and 
orderly election the State has witnessed for 
many years.” 

The election resulted jn a Republican suc- 
cess, James Graham, the Republican candidate 
for Auditor, was elected by a vote of 66,428 
to 40,960, received by Allen Jumel, the Demo- 
cratic candidate; and Antoine Dubreclet (Re- 
publican) was elected State Treasurer by a 
saahor ty) of 24,477 over his oppenens James 
D. Blair. The following Republican members 
of Congress were elected by large majorities: 
first district, J. Hall Sypher; second district, 
Lionel A. Sheldon; third district, O. B. Dar- 
roll; fourth district, James McCleery; fifth 
district, Frank Morey. 

The Republicans also secured majorities in 
both branches of the Legislature. The most 
important feature of this election was the vot- 
ing on the four constitutional amendments 
which had been submitted by the preceding 
General Assembly, and all of which were rati- 
fied by the votes of the people. The first of 
those amendments repeals the ninety-ninth ar- 
ticle of the constitution, “This article,” says 
the Governor in his annual message— 

‘By reason of its disfranchisement of ar. influen- 
tial class of our citizens, for political reasons, was 


obnoxious to them and their friends, as the result has 
proved, and was distasteful to almost all. Incorpo- 
rated in our constitution by an unwise spirit of re- 
taliation, and, by its sree phraseology, serving 
mainly to irritate and humiliate, while debarring 
from suffrage and office only the most scrupulous 
and i of the class it was aimed against, and 
admitting all others, it had all the most odious 
features of disfranchisement, with none of its good 
effects, if such there be. It is to the lasting credit 
of the first Republican. administration of Louisiana 
that the amendment to strike out this last vestige of 
the war, in our constitution, was passed with the 
unanimous Republican vote of the General Assembly, 
and indorsed unanimously by the people. It is no 
longer a part of the constitution. Henceforth, in 
Louisi all disabilities resulting from the war are 
removed, and no citizen is disfranchised by its laws, 
except for crime or mental disability. 


The second amendment limits the total 
amount of State indebtedness that can be con- 
tracted, up to the year 1890, to the sum of 
$25,000,000. All indebtedness of whatever 
character contracted above this amount before 
that. time is illegal, null, and void. It is 
claimed that this voluntary limitation by the 
people, of the amount of indebtedness which 
they will incur for a term of years, will have 
the double effect of increasing the credit of the 
State securities, thus lessening the interest 
the State will have to pay on any future loans, 
and of compelling rigid economy on the part 
of the State government. The third amend- 
ment disqualifies all officials, who have held 
public moneys, from yoting or holding office 
until they have received from the proper au- 
thorities receipts in full for all funds that 
have been thus held by them. The fourth 
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amendment removes the ineligibility for a 
second term that was imposed by the consti- 
tution, upon any incumbent of the guberna- 
torial office, and leaves the reélection of a 
Governor to the good judgment of the 
people. 

The finances of Louisiana are not in a pros- 
perous condition, the State being burdened 
with a heavy debt. The receipts into the 
Treasury from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1870, were $6,537,959 ; 
while the total expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $7,050,636. The probable 
expenditures for the year 1871 are estimated 
at $4,349,036. The amount of the State debt 
is disputed. The following is an estimate by 
the State Auditor: 


Bonds actually issued................0..005 $22,560,233 22 
Miscellaneous indebtedness.............. 867,533 96 
Outstanding warrants...............0+ 4008 1,300,311 81 
Outstanding certificates of indebtedness... 293,655 62 

Obligations of the State to issue bonds 
KODOUE) - Dosak apc sche rsse dees seperate 15,000,000 00 
Grand total... 2.2.2... ccccepseseeeeeseeee $40,021,734 61 


In the State Penitentiary there are 854 con- 
victs, of whom 342 are males, and 12 females. 
In the department of convict-labor there are 
200 looms, with the necessary machinery for 
manufacturing cotton and woollen fabrics, and 
the industry of the convicts has been attended 
with the most encouraging results. The erec- 
tion of a building in the court of the prison 
has been recommended, the lower story of 
which shall be used for bathing purposes, and 
the upper story as a chapel. 

During no year since the late war have 
greater efforts been made by the planters in 
this State, or with more encouraging results, 
in the cultivation of cotton, rice, sugar, ete. 
Especially has there been a marked increase 
in the production of rice during the past ten 
years, which is shown in the following un- 
official statement : 


YEAR, Bols. Av. per bbl. Total Value. 
ADB oe ytd sant chins 7,300 $13 Set, 00 
ABGH LT. 333 IGEN bs 8,921 18 60,578 
SOR Ta aint Re 8.636 20 2,720 
USGB So cach eocertes 6,873 380 190 
LP ose ecg 9,866 25 246,650 
ABBE y's Mee, ba phe date 11,943 23 274,689 
ROBE on fans Gesink bso 464 20 280 
UR a ae 21,663 18 889,934 
WRG sess cabin 41,317 17 889 
1 TR eee 956 15 869,340 


The last rice crop was the largest ever grown 
in the State; and, should the cultivation of 
rice continue to increase at the same rate it 
has for the past few years, Louisiana will soon 
surpass Georgia and the Carolinas in the pro- 
duction of this most valuable article. The vast 
extent of reclaimed marsh-lands that exist with- 
in her borders can be successfully converted into 
rice-fields, and thus give employment and sup- 
port to her middling and poorer classes. The 
varieties which are the most common are the 
white Oreole rice, which is probably the same 
kind introduced in 1718 by the Company of 
the West; the gold rice, planted in the parish 
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of Plaquemines for the first time about the year 

1857; and the white-bearded rice introduced 

into this State a few years ago from South 

Carolina. The gold seed has been cultivated 

in South Oarolina with success for nearly a 

century, while the white-bearded rice was first 

introduced into this country in the year 1842. 
Another variety, obtained from Honduras, was 

experimented upon the past season by a num- 

ber of planters, which promises to equal in 

quality the best Carolina rice. There are now | 
seven steam rice-mills in the rice-growing por- 

tions of the State, and two in New Orleans," 
which have been provided with the latest im- 

provements requisite for the thorough cleaning 

and polishing of rough rice. The past season 

was also a highly-successful one in the result 

of the sugar crops. Many of the old planta- 

tions, which were ravaged during the war, have 

been restored and are again highly productive. 

There is still, however, a need of capital to 

rebuild burned sugar-houses, and provide ma- 

chinery and other necessaries for large crops. . 
The average produce of sugar is estimated at 
about 1,350 pounds per acre, and of molasses: 
about 70 pounds. The increase in the produe- 

tion of sugar of the past year over that of the 

preceding was 4,401,719 pounds; while there 
was a decrease of 357,651 gallons in the pro- 

duction of molasses, the latter deficiency in- 

dicating a greater richness in the cane. The 

following is an exhibit of the crops of sugar by 

hogsheads for twenty years: 


Years, Crops. Years. Crops. 
1850-51... 0.2. eo 241,303 i) ae om aah eye 228,753 
1851~"52......... 006 541 | 1861-62........0... 459,410 
1852-53... 2... 00 381,931 | 1862~-"63............ 87,231 
1853-754... 0... cece 449,324 | 1863-64............ 76,800 
O04 OD iio. se seme 318,635 | 1864~-"65............ 9,800. 
1855-56... 2. ees eee 231,497 | 1865~"66..........46 17,895 
1856-57 2. oes 70,970 | 1866-"67............ 090 
TS6TBB is. oe eb was 279,697 | 1867%-"68............ 38,522 
1858-750 06.50 svete 262,296 | 1868-"69............ on 
1859-"60.........065 221,840 | 1869-"70..........4. 87, 


Complete returns of the cotton crop had not 
been made at the close of the year, but the 
total yield in Louisiana for the past year was. 
estimated by the United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture to be 495,000 bales. In every de- 
partment of agriculture an urgent need of labor 
has been felt, which want is increasing the 
interest manifested in the question: of the 
importation of Chinese labor and immigra- 
tion. rer 
The receipts of cotton at the port of New 
Orleans for the year ending September 1, 1870, 
were 1,208,000 bales, valued at $120,000,000, 
against 841,216 bales for 1869, valued at $98,- 
826,055 ; the receipts of rice amounted to 57,956 
barrels. The gross receipts of produce from the 
interior exceeded $200,000,000 in value, while 
the receipts of manufactured articles from the 
North amounted to $50,000,000. The exports 
to foreign ports for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1870, amounted to $107,657,042, against 
$75,883,790 for the previous year; the imports 
were yalued at $14,993,754, against $11,775,553 
for the previous year. The entire value of the 
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commerce of the city for the year was upward 
of $500,000,000; 4,406 vessels were entered 
and cleared at the custom-house, with an ag- 
’ tonnage of 8,126,319 tons, The ar- 
ivals of steamboats for the year were 8,650, 
8,259 for the previous year, embracing 
8,000,000 tons of river-trade. The ex- 
or amounted to almost $60,000,- 
A large number of sugar-refineries were 

in operation during the year, and the manu- 
of cotton-seed oil, oil-cake, ete., was 
extensively ripe Two extensive cotton- 
mills were in successful operation in the 


The following is a statement of the ninth 
census for this State, taken during the past 
year by the United States authorities, as com- 
pared with the census taken in 1860: 


PARISHES, 1870, 1860, 
dev e.0'6 Win bic'e & v8 «ileile's 11,577 11,484 
yeson Pca rude kils s dhvcsvud 13,234 15,879 
TOSS RE ae ana 926 13,167 
Baton Rouge, East............. 17,817 6,046 
Baton Rouge, West............. 5,114 7,312 
BOND 60 35 5,d Sige os herar 4 636 11,000 
WINE ss 5.43 wetdsvhiide dss cas 12,675 11,318 
ORM cicsk eva isdocetiecsse 21,714 2.140 
Cakennten. 2.4 iis citdiiee. cose woces 6,733 5,928 
OBR 4,820 4,833 
oo AAAS ARS 1,591 ae 
pea atalecniaadUebldeue eves 10,110 18,052 
vf dievles WML iadecnet 8.4%5 11,651 
BUBMMOMOA rs owas'sivisep clic ood oti « 240 ~ 16,848 
Biee bend bbs abba coexists 9,977 13,805 
ORD gis Series vase veh gatine 14,962 18,298 
Feliciana, East..,.........0s5+« 13,499 14,697 
Feliciana, West................ 10,498 11,671 
AS SRE ir Se 5.078 6,162 
SEONG iS vedk «ickk «cya taat eo 4,517 {ay 
Oe ea ae 9,042 2 sad 
ER Ser re De aa 12,847 14,661 
pn OS SAREE RES REEDS Se ok 2h 8 7,646 465 
en gas ahh tss cig heveeae'ss 17,767 15,872 
UN ate OE seh ca cas cea as 10,388 9,003 
earcne TE a Me ee fae by 
EER EERE LL pe peat ges ; 
 ) SASRCR SARE pede is 8,600 14,133 
SS Sa ee 9,387 10,357 
Natchitoches. .:.....:.:........ 18,265 16,699 
BN reeks chan dannis > che oe 23,104 
OMOMBTE, Subaciescccescteceut 191,425 174,491 
Plaga maid bs Migs wich eddvoens 10'sc8 aap 
UO tek onan dds ayinGe a 
sort Wagh ts ecicconxaasdese isnt a'n16 
PCDI iss nsees oc dey hivnio dss 5,110 beer 
BAD Coe cite Sup cedctecbicsnt 6.456 5,828 
Hs Bomard :)./. SRO US 8,553 4,076 
ODAKCG) s 5 ois sisi wink otatvrope 4,867 5,207 
BE, TOMO oa cets s cxsasekewer <a 3 5,423 7,130 
BES FAUION 5 onc Soctieccqcenes 10,158 11,499 
St. John Baptist................ 6,762 7.930 - 
t. Landry winked ae AWS ale RRMA ae 25,553 ddas 
RT ee 9,370 12,674 
Bielary 6... sesacee oe 13,860 16,816 
St. Tammany,.........-.-+0005 5.586 5,406 
ROAR. n sacu'ncis $m o «ee titnas 7,928 par ag 
MUOIBGG Poec dees cove Zohn ccisente 12,421 16,078 
Terrebonne.............. Riles 12,451 12, 
IONE wel iccddeaAvesicesas se<bal 11,685 10. 
pu Data cok iwc sedis. sts ak hyo Sans 
PUR e ids Pith 4b vik ao Wa 4,955 6,876 
EL is curiae tects satay? 126,927 708,002 


LUTHERANS. The Lutheran Church Al- 
manae for 1871 (published at Allentown, Pa.) 
gives the following statistical view of the Lu- 
coer Church in North America in the year 
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Communi. 
SYNODS,. Teany |ccatiex| ‘ennes 
Ministerlum of Pennsylvania and 

adjacent States... 0). eetce ee 150 | 210} 0,21 

Ministeriam of New York and ad- 
rr Pra Pe 50 59 | 14,203 
Synod of North Carolina........... 23 83 4,180 
of a ye eds hares Poe) i) 68 | 13,700 
Joint Synod of Obio........ ...4 143 | 239 | 25,680 
Synod of Tennessee.............+.. 20 67 6,196 
Synod of South Carolina......... $2 45 4,560 
Synod of West Pennsylvania....... 49 | 104} 13,700 
(or OE WATT a tinnh<nagdeccane 25 50 8,400 
rtwick om Ly te i A il ES 29 83 4,192 
East Ohio Synod...........2.00000. 41 68 4824 
English Synod of Ohio.............. 6 21 1,840 
Frankean hae > See ae 22 8A 2,825 
'y Synod (Pa.) 42 98 8,100 
East Pennsylvania Synod,......... 55 | 108.) 14,150 
Synod of Southwest MR «J anne 20 40 2,800 
ts Synod Lcoeapene Council)..} 57 | 108 8,970 
Miami vin Cot Ee ae 29 3A 8,175 
Grabau’s)........... 12 15 1,920 
Buffalo Synod (Yon Rohr’s)........ & 11 1,800 
Wittenberg {c+ (OBO) 555555025. 85 55 5,250 
Olive Branch Synod (In isis xe 17 29 1,855 
Synod of Wisconsin................ 54} 116 | 17,254 
Synod of Northern Illinois......... 82 4 2,563 
Synod of Texas.................4.. 19 28 2,530 
Synod of Southern Dlinois.......... 23 28 1,850 

Synod of Misso Ohio, and other 

BURSON 1 .G bcia shoud» dactoveladva ts 403 | 410 | 61.516 
Norwegian Synod................ s-| 66 | 247 | 40,000 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania..... 80 70 7,006 
Synod of Iowa (English)............ 18 81 1,220 
Synod of Iowa (German)........ 82 | 120 9,300 
Synod of Northern Indiana.........) 82 9 8,540 

chigan Synod.......0.......0.05- 18 29 3,364 
Union qr of Indiana............ 8 18 2,110 
Canada Synod. .............ccceesee 23 66 6,878 
Mississippi Synod.................. 10 12 2,206 
Augustana Synod (Swedish and Nor- 

WGIAN boo uahidi'g 5548 ok» dod obarese 47 75 | 10,725 
Synod of New Jersey.............. 9 13 1,744 
8 of Minnesota................ 64 8,884 

olstein pbs QT. 56 ws ads il 5 2,550 
erned OF BOT R Schein on sh cue cas 5 10 1,000 

rman § of New York...... 12 14 8,300 
Synod of Illinois and other States..| 30} 45 | 4/051 
entral Synod of Illinois........... 21 1,436 
English District Synod of Ohio..... 26 61 5,276 
ynod of New York................ 20 17 1,950 
usquehanna prnod PM ik sk 26 63 5,170 
pSoiee'n! Ap be (General Synod)...| 23 41 2,952 
Concordia Synod (Virginia)........ 3 15 831 
Scandinavian Synod (Kielson’s).....| 14 3,000 
Kansas Synod...............000c08 14 14 1,750 
Norwegian-Danish Conference..... 25 5 6,500 
Ministers unascertained............ 30 24 aaa 
DO sais rasice on ptrseshi ie 2,086 | 8,544 | 425,577 


The American Lutherans, according to the 
Church Almanac, are divided into the following 
organizations: 

1. General Council (Allgemeine Kirchenver- 
sammlung). It comprises the Synods of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, English Synod of Ohio, 
Pittsburg, Texas, Michigan, Union, Canada, 
Augustana, Minnesota, Ilinois, and the Eng- 
lish District Synod of Ohio. The German 
Synod of Iowa has not yet joined the Council, 
but sends delegates to its meetings. The 
Synods of Tennessee, and the Concordia Synod 
of Virginia, also are in friendly relations with 
the Council. aa (ag yagey eu pani 
organized at Fort Wayne, in 1867. According 
to the doctrinal basis (articles 8 and 9) the 
General Council recognizes and professes the 
doctrines Py! the eres ager of Augs- 
burg, in their original sense, as fully eing 
with the pure, unadulterated truth, pe 
rule and standard of which is the Word of 
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God. All that is set forth in the Confession 
of Augsburg as truth is accepted by the Coun- 
cil as being in full accord with the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament; all that 
is rejected by the Confession. is rejected by the 
Council, and all that is left undefined in the 
Confession shall, in the opinion of the Council, 
remain undefined in the Church, The other 
symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in particular the Apology of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, the two Catechisms of 
Luther, the Articles of Sinalcald, and the Book 
of Concord, contain, in the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Council, the same doctrinal system and 
the same articles of faith, and therefore must 
be true and scriptural, 

2. General Synod. This body, which was 
organized in 1820, comprises the Synods_ of 
Maryland, West Pennsylvania, Hartwick, East 
Ohio, Frankean, Alleghany, East Pennsylvania, 
Miami, Wittenberg, Olive, Northern Illinois, 
Southern Illinois, Central Pennsylvania, Eng- 
lish Synod of Iowa, Northern Indiana, New 
Jersey, Central Illinois, New. York, Susque- 
hanna, Pittsburg, and Kansas. The General 
Synod also recognizes the Confession of Augs- 
burg, but allows considerable difference of 
opinion among its members, 

8. General Synod in North America (Gen- 
eral Synod South) was organized during the 
late war. It embraced, in 1870, the Synods 
of North Oarolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Southwest Virginia, Mississippi, Holston, and 
Georgia. This body also recognizes the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and nearly agrees in this 
respect with the General Council. 

4, The Synods of Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and the Norwegian Synod, recognize each 
other as orthodox Lutheran Church bodies, 
exchange pulpits, and mutually admit their 
members to the Lord’s Supper, send delegates 
to their Synods and pastoral conferences, and 
receive pastors and congregations from one 
synod into another upon a certificate of hon- 
orable dismissal. The Synods of Illinois and 
Minnesota, which still belong to the General 
Council, also exchange pulpits with the above 
synods, and mutually admit their members to 
the Lord’s Supper. A permanent organiza- 
tion has not yet been effected. All these 
synods recognize all the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church, and agree on the whole 
with the General Council, except in four 
points, namely, the prohibition of an exchange 
of pulpits, and of admission to the Lord’s 
Supper with the members of any other reli- 
gious denomination, the condemnation of Mille- 
narianism, and the excommunication of the 
members of secret societies, which points the 
synods belonging to this group desire, and the 
General Council refuses, to make a test of 
membership. : 

5. Two other synods, the Buffalo Synod 
(Grabau’s), and the German Synod, of New 
York, recognize each other as orthodox, and 
agree in nearly.all points. with the synods of 
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the preceding group. The chief point. of dif- 
ference is the doctrine toncerning the Chris- 
tian ministry. i hun 
6. The following synods are thus far wholly 
independent: Tennessee, the Buffalo Synod 
(von Rohr’s), the Concordia Synod, the Sean- 
dinavian, or Eielson’s Synod, and the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference. All of them, it i: 
believed, will, ere long, join one of the larg 
organizations, we ‘ 
The following table, dating from 1823, gives 
a synopsis of synods, congregations, and com- 
municants: 


YEARS. Synods. Pastors. Congregations. |Communicante. 
1823. 1%8 900° =) hale haat 
1833....... 837 101%) boris satak 
1845....46. 22 538 1,307 135,000 
1860....... 36 1,193 2,279 232,780 | 
Wea cek st 38 1,822 2,300 246,788 
1862....... 42 1,366 2,575 270,780 
1B 42 1,431 2,677 285,217 
1864....... 2 1,530 2,816 294,724 
1865....... 42 1,559 2,825 310,677 — 
1866....... 42 1,627 2.856 818,415 | 
186 piaehiss ons 42 1,644 2,915 - 828,825. 
1868....... 45 1,748 8,111 | 851,860 — 

2 ASE 4% 1,855 3,238 872,905 
Lares 48 2,016 8,380 396,567 
ny Aa ee 52 2,086 8,544 425,577 
Y’r'’s gains 4 70 214 89,010. _ 


From the above figures it appears that. the 
Lutherans in America, counting in all parties, 
have gained, within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, 30 synods, 1,548 ministers, 2,237 congrega- 
tions, and 290,577 communicants. In the past 
twenty-five years the number of ministers has 
multiplied almost fourfold; the number of: 
synods has more than doubled, and the num- 
ber of communicants has multiplied more than 
threefold. Since 1860 the Lutheran denomina- 
tion has increased to the extent of 16 synods, 
898 ministers, 1,265 congregations, and 192,777 
communicants. 

Thirty-two Lutheran papers were published 
in 1870, namely, eight English, sixteen Ger- 
man, two Swedish, and six Norwegian and 
Danish. fies 

The General Council began its fourth general 
meeting in Lancaster, Ohio, on November 8d. 
The Rey. ©. P. Krauth, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
was elected president; and, as not only Eng- 
lish speaking, but also German, Swedish, and 
Norwegian synods are connected with this or- 
ganization, the Council chose English, German, 
Swedish, and Norwegian secretaries, The 
Council spent most of its time in the diseussion 
of the theses on justification, and the report of 
the committee on the questions put by the 
Minnesota Synod, which was at last passed with 
but one dissenting voice. The General Coun- 
cil having declared at its second meeting, held 
at Pittsburg, November, 1868, that heretics 
and fundamental errorists cannot be admitted. 
to its altars as communicants, nor into its 

ulpits as teachers of our congregations, the 
Sedat Synod inquired whether, by ‘fun- 
damental. errorists,” those are to be under- 
stood who, with regard to the distinctive doe- 
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trines of the Lutheran Church, are not in 
harmony with the pure doctrines of the Word 
of God, as it is confessed and ar a in the 

archi? The Council gives the following an- 


H 
hen 
1, The General Council, with the Confessions and 
of our Chureh Gintingyishes between 
’ es which are fundamental to the existence 
y ae is, “ essential to true knowledge 
| of Christ, and faith in Him,” without which the hope 
of on is precluded; and doctrines which are 
fundamental to the complete integrity of Christianity 
—that is, to the full and absolute perfection of Chris- 
tian doctrine, without which, in the judgment of 
charity, it may still be possible for persons to be 


2, In re tothe question referring to ‘ funda- 
ental errorists,’’ the committee submits the follow- 
ing: (a.) Although the General Council holds the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of our Evangelical Lutheran Church 
as in such sense fundamental, that those who err in 
them err in fundamental doctrines ; nevertheless, in 
re send the terms “ fundamental errorists,’’ in the 
d ons made at Pittsburg, it understands not 
those who are are the victims of involuntary mistake, 
but those who wilfully, wickedly, and persistently 

in whole or in part, the Christian faith, es- 
as embodied in the Confessions of the Church 
atholic, in the purest form in which it now exists 
on earth, to wit, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and thus overturn or destroy the foundation in them 
confessed ; and who hold, defend, and extend these 
errors in the face of the admonitions of the Church 
and to the leading away of men‘from the path of 
life. (4.) The particular application of these principles 
and distinctions in the narrow sphere in which alone 
conflict of opinion on this subject is still possible, as 
already reagetay decided by the declarations made 
at Pittsburg, the Council leaves, where it must needs 
be left, to the conscience and judgment of our faith- 
ful pastors and congregations, as the cases arise. 


The Council oe aa on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 9th, to meet in Rochester, N. Y., 
in November, 1871. 

'LUXEMBURG, a grand-duchy of Europe, 
connected with the kingdom of Holland in the 
person of the sovereign. The grand-duchy 
in times of war derives its importance from the 
strategical advantages its possession would give 
either Prussia or France. The vicegerent or 
stadtholder (since February 5, 1850) is Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, brother of the King, 
born June 13, 1820, The area comprises 999 
square miles; population, on Becember 3, 1867, 
199,958, of whom 100,307 were males,and 99,651 
females. The city of Luxemburg had, in 1867, 
14,634 inhabitants, The ecclesiastical statistics 
_ show the population to consist of 199,018 Ro- 

man Catholics, 861 Protestants, 565 Jews, 
and 19 members of other sects. The inhabitants 
are almost exclusively of German extraction. 
In 1867 the French-speaking population was 
estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000. According to 
the budget for 1869, the revenue consisted of 
pH ti expenditure, $856,546. The public 

ebt consists of two loans, contracted exclu- 
sively for railroad purposes, and amounting 
altogether to $2,280,000; $114,000 of which 
are annually reduced by amortization. The 
length of railroad in operation, in 1868, was 
107 miles. ~ 
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At the outbreak of the war between France 
and Germany, the representative of Luxemburg 
at Paris vainly attempted to obtain a recogni- 
tion of its neutrality from the French Govern- 
ment, although Prussia had declared her readi- 
ness to recognize and respect its neutral posi- 
tion, provided that Franee was willing to make 
a similar declaration. 

On October 28d Prince Henry arrived at 
Luxemburg, and was waited upon by the city 
authorities, who declared that the people of 
the grand-duchy firmly adhered to the prinei- 
ple of neutrality, and wished to see the indepen- 
dence of their country respected. The prince re- 
plied by assuring the people that their indepen- 
dence was in no way endangered, and that their 
neutrality was secured by the Treaty of London. 
A permanent committee was appointed to 
watch over the neutrality of the duchy. 

On December 3d, Prussia informed the Gov- 
ernment of the Grand-Duke that, as it had 
allowed a violation of the neutrality of the 

and-duchy by the French, Prussia was no 

onger bound to respect the neutrality of the 
territory of Luxemburg. The following was the 
text of Count Bismarck’s note, of which copies 
were transmitted to the European powers: 

Prussia, at the outbreak of the war, declared that 
she would respect the neutrality of Luxemburg pro- 
vided France did the same. If Luxemburg had sin- 
cerely endeavored to remain neutral, Prussia would 
have scrupulously observed a strict neutrality, but 
neither France nor Luxemburg has done so. The 
hostile feelings of the population of the duchy are 
shown in the treatment of all German officials. 
sia did not hold that Government responsible for 
the bad conduct. toward her of individuals, but she 
thought that efforts should have been made to repress 
the Pldiabn gst, % of Thionville through trains from 
Fe ieee 5 Such a flagrant breach of the neutrality 
laws could not, however, have taken place without 
the connivance of the Government officials. Prussia 
lodged a complaint with the Government of Luxem- 
burg, pointing out the consequences to which such a 
proceeding would inevitably lead, but her warning 
was unheeded. 

After the fall of Metz numbers of French soldiers 
and. officers passed through Luxemburg to evade the 
German troops, and to rejoin the French army north 
of the town of Luxemburg. The resident French 
consul was at the office of the railway station to assist 
fugitives in reaching France. Two thousand soldiers 
thus reénforced the French army, and the Govern- 
ment of Luxemburg did nothing to prevent it. This 
undoubtedly constitutes a gross violation of neu- 
trality. The conditions on which Prussia bases her 
neutrality therefore ceased to exist, in consequence 
of which Prussia declares on her part that she con- 
siders herself no longer bound to regard the neutrality 
of Luxemburg. She reserves to herself the right to 
claim compensation from the duchy for losses sus- 
tained by sia tne bg on the non-observance 
of her neutrality, and will take the necessary steps to 
secure herself against the recurrence of similar pro- 
eeedings, 

‘The King of Holland assured the Government 
of Luxemburg that he would defend the treaty 
of 1867, and the honor and independence of the 
duchy, and at the same time ye» its 
course of action. The Prussian Government 
semi-officially announced that it had no de- 
signs against the grand-duchy, but was in- 
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clined to submit to arbitration its complaints 
relative to the violation of neutrality with a 
view to a claim for indemnity.. An informal 
meeting of the Luxemburg deputies having 
been held to consider the complaints of Count 
von Bismarck, and especially those regarding 
M. Cussy, the French consul, and the shelter 
afforded French soldiers, Herr Fohr, repre- 
sentative of the duchy at Berlin, was sent to 
Versailles to explain the facts to the King of 
Prussia. The King replied that further explana- 
tion was expected, to justify the action of the 
Luxemburg Government. He hoped no future 
complications would arise. Diplomatic nego- 
tiations were impossible as long as the war 
continued. 

The Luxemburg Chamber of Deputies, in its 
session of December 21st, adopted an address 
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proclaiming the attachment of the inkabitants 
to the ruling dynasty and institutions. 

The British Cabinet, while protesting against 
the attitude of Prussia toward Luxemburg, in- 
timated that the proceeding of Prussia in this 
question was analogous to that of Russia with 
regard to the treaty of 1856. Count Bismarck, 
in reply, denied this analogy, saying that, while 
Russia aimed at the abrogation of the Treaty 
of Paris, Prussia fully acknowledged the Treaty 
of London, and had no’ desire to be relieved 
from its obligations, But the renewal of a 
violation of the neutrality compact by either 
Luxemburg or France would necessarily cause 
the occupation of the neutral territory by the 
German army, the Prussian Government being 
determined to remove all similar obstacles to 
its strategical movements, 
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MACLISE, Daniet, R. A., an eminent Brit- 
ish painter, born in Cork, Ireland, January 25, 
1811; died in London, April 26, 1870. In early 
childhood he showed great talent for drawing, 
but was placed as clerk in a banking-house in 
Cork, which at the age of sixteen he left, and 
proceeding to London became a student in the 

oyal Academy. Here he labored with zeal 
and perseverance, and during his course of 
study received all the medals for which he 
competed, including the gold medal twice suc- 
cessively. The summer of 1830 he spent in 
studying the galleries and ateliers of Paris, and 
during that time and the two next years he 
worked diligently, making designs and sketches 
for booksellers, contributing caricatures to 
Fraser's Magazine, and painting portraits. Mr. 
Maclise derived the inspiration for one of the 
first three pictures he exhibited at the British 
Institution from that scene of Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh wherein Mokanna unveils his features 
to Zelica. Some of his other paintings were 
‘“ All-hallow Eve,” and a “ Love Adventure of 
Francis I. with Diana of Poictiers.” These 
established his fame, and he ceased to cultivate 
portrait-painting, at which he labored more 
from necessity than taste. In 1835 he exhibited 
the ‘‘Chivalrous Vow of the Ladies and the 
Peacock,” and the Royal Academy, appreciating 
the ability he displayed in this work, elected 


him one of their Associates. This was followed. 


by paintings showing great versatility and 
‘power of delineation. England in the days of 
chivalry, the plays of Shakespeare, and Italian 
scenes, furnished subjects for his brush, and 
were all treated with masterly skill. -In 1841 
he was elected a member of the Royal Academy. 
From that time he retained the place of one of 
the first painters in popularity, though he had 
to endure his share of adverse criticism, owing 
to the wide difference between his style and 
that of other painters. . In 1842 his chief work 
was ‘‘The Play Scene” in Hamlet, which forms 


a leading attraction in the Vernon Gallery at 
the Kensington Museum. He executed in the 
same year “The Return of the Knight” and 
“The Origin of the Harp.” In 1843 appeared 
his ‘‘Actor’s Reception of the Author, Gil 
Blas;”? and in the following year “The ‘Lady 
released by Sabrina from the Enchanted Chair.” 
In 1847 he executed his famous design of Shake- 
i “Seven Ages.” After that time his 
chief pictures were ‘‘ The Spirit of Chivalry ” 
and “The Spirit of Justice,” both painted in 
oil and fresco for the apartments in the British 
House of Lords. In 1854 he exhibited a large 
and important picture, representing the mar- 
riage of Strongbow and Eva, at the time of the 
English invasion of Ireland, during the rei 
of Henry II. Among the smaller works of Mr. 
Maclise were a set of drawings, forty-two in all, 
illustrative of the Norman Conquest, exhibited 
by him in 1856, which made considerable im- 
pression. He had, up to the time of his death, 
charge of the execution of a series of cartoons 
to be painted in fresco for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, illustrative of the principal events in 
England’s naval and military records. Of 
these, ‘The Death of Nelson,” and ‘The 
Meeting of Blicher and Wellington after the 
Battle of Waterloo,” were engraved on a large 
scale, in line, for the Art Union, and a fine 
picture of the former was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1866. After the refusal by Sir 
E. Landseer in 1866 of the presidency of the 
Royal Academy, it was offered to Maclise, who 
also declined the honor. 

MAINE. ‘The Legislature met on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of January, and adjourned Thurs- 
day, March 24th, after having passed 336 acts 
and 105 resolves, which were approved by the 
Governor. 

A bill to abolish the penalty of capital punish- 


ment occupied a great deal of the time of the ~ 


session, but was finally lost in the House by a 
vote of fifty-six to sixty-nine. A bill toincrease 
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‘stringency of the prohibitory liquor law 
i ‘both ouses without anyon, and 
inl a law, the Governor affixing his signa- 
_ ture for that reason alone, as he stated in his 
_ Message returning the act. A general incorpo- 
_ ration act was passed, providing for the forma- 
of manufacturing and other corporations, 
out special legislation, The act passed by 
@ Legislature of 1869, providing for reviews 
n criminal cases, was repealed. An act was 
passed creating the office of Insurance Com- 
missioner, and providing that the business of 
in ce of any kind shall only be carried on 
_ in the State by companies found by him to be 
solvent. Stringent acts for the protection of 
_ fish and game were passed. 
_. The following is the Federal census of 
"Maine, taken in the years 1860 and 1870; 
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COUNTIES. 1870, 1860. 

Androscoggin .......... 85,885 29,726 
Gecmmoe abSk iets bb 29,609 22,479 
Cumberland............. 82,020 75,591 
Pranklin ......:........ 18,807 20,403 
AS 36,470 87,757 
Kennebec..........4.+.+ 53,205 55,665 
DO eA 80,822 $2,716 
ow CS See Pe ao eee 
Penobscot...........-.. 74.691 74,731 
Piscataquis............. 14,403 15,032 
WOOD. dieses VSinat 18,803 21,790 

a. aaa dustbin § 84,611 86,753 

4 Shatin Be cages 4 Be ae 

ashington............ 

SOU So i/o « dbibdaitie' a. fa% 4 60,174 62,107 
Wotale o225 5 626,463 628,279 


On the 15th of June the Republican State 
Convention was held in Augusta, and was the 
largest ever assembled in the State, 1,294 dele- 
gates being present, and the voting consuming 
two hours. Sidney Perham was nominated for 
Governor. 
ene convention adopted the following resolu- 

ms : 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the vast and varied 
natural resources of our State, and hold that it should 
be the constant effort of every department of the 
State government, by a wise, uniform, and farseeing 
State policy, to develop these resources, and bring 
them into active o on, and thus to furnish profit- 
able employment for our industrious people, and a 
home market for the produce of our arms, and to 
stay the tide of emigration from our State, and in- 
crease our wealth an ulation, _ 

Resolved, That while we would maintain and re- 
serve the sacredness of the public debt of the State 
and nation, and favor the payment of the 
same according to the letter and spirit of the contract. 
we are also in favor of a reduction of the burdens of 
taxation, internal and external, so far as consistent 
with public credit and a wise to all the in- 
dustrial interests of the country, and we are opposed 
to fostering one branch of industry at the expense of 
another, but hold that the burdens and the benefits 
should be equally distributed, 

Resolved, That the shipping interests of the State 
and nation demand the care and protection of the 
Government, and the adoption of such measures as 
shall relieve the owners and builders of vessels. 

ed, That we renew our adhesion to the princi- 
les of prohibition, and a vigorous and imp en- 
orcement of the laws to that end. 

Jtesolved, That we have ontire confidence in the 
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ability, integrity, and patriotism of the Hon, Sidney 
Perham, the nominee of this convention, and that, as 
additional evidence of the fidelity of the people of 
Maine to true Republican principles, we propose to 
elect him by a triumphant majority, 


On the 23d of June the Democratic State 
Convention met at Portland, and, after an ex- 
cited discussion, adjourned to meet in Bangor 
on the 16th of August, by a vote of 262 to 165, 
The convention reassembled at Bangor on the 
16th of August, and nominated as candidate 
for Governor General Charles W. Roberts, 
The convention then adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the national Administration has 
proved a failure. It has violated its sacred pledges 
to the people. It promised them economy and faith- 
fulness in national affairs, but it has given them ex- 
travagance and corruption. It promised a republican 
form of government, but in many of the States it has 
established a military despotism, trying thereby to 
intimidate the people thereof, and make them sub- 
servient to their wicked rule. 

Resolved, That the ordinary expenses of the General 
and State Governments are swelled beyond all prece- 
dent and calculations by the enormous increase of the 
number and salaries of their officers. In this we find 
glaring evidence of the existence of a system which 

rapidly pip sg the public service, robbing labor 
of the bread it and endangering the liber- 
ties of the pee 

Resolved, That the act passed by the last Legislature, 
which withdrew from the people of the several school- 
districts of this State the right to regulate the mode 
of educating their children as they might deem best, 
is one of the many dangerous attempts to abridge the 
rights of our citizens and abrogate a time-honored 
law and usage of this State. 

Zesolved, That the tariff for protection is mainly 
for the benefit of the wealthy and the monopolists ; 
that free trade is the right of the aed re 

Lesolved, That we invite the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the people of Maine, with whom ship-building 
and freighting have heretofore been successful pur- 
suits, to the fact that the seaboard of Maine languixhes 
and daily crs worse because of vexatious taxation 
and the refusal of the Republican Administration to 
afford adequate legislation. 

Fesolved, That, while the Democratic party is in 
favor of a judicious regulation by law of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, they are opposed to the present 
prohibitory law and the restoration of the State con- 


stabulary. 

Resolved, That the introduction of swarms of igno- 
rant and heathenish Asiatics into this country, to 
cheapen and degrade labor, is fraught with immense 
danger to the best interests of the country, and ought 
to be vigorously resisted. 

ed, That this convention, in presenting for 
the s e of the people of Maine the name of Gen- 
eral Charles W. Roberts of Bangor as the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, recommend him as a citizen 
whose gallantry in the field is only equalled by his 
ability as a civilian, and his qualities as a gentleman 
and as one well fitted to discharge the duties of Chief 
Magistrate in such a manner as will promote the best 
interests of the State. 


Although the Democrats were hopelessly in 
the minority, the campaign was very vigorously 
conducted, and resulted as follows: Sidney Per- 
ham, 54,040; Charles W. Roberts, 44,534; Re- 
publican majority, 9,506. 

On the presidential vote in 1868 the Repub- 
lican majority was 26,986, and in 1869, with 
three candidates, the vote for Governor gave 


earne: 
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the Republican candidate a majority of 12,406 
votes over the Democratic candidate, and of 
7,623 over both the Democratic and Temper- 
ance candidates combined. The election was 
one of an important character, as not only the 
Governor and members of the Legislature were 
to be elected, but also members of Congress, 
and indirectly a United States Senator, as the 
members of the Legislature then chosen were 
to elect a Senator for the full term. On this 
account both parties exerted themselves to the 
utmost to bring out a full vote. 

The political complexion of the Legislature 


for 1871 is: 

Senate. House, Joint Ballot. 
Republicans........+0+¢ 28 113 141 
Democrats ..c...eeeeeee 3 38 41 


—_— — 


Republican majority.... 25 75 100 

The common-school system of the State has 
been in a good and constantly-improving condi- 
tion during the year. The number of scholars, 
average attendance, and amount of money 
raised, were increased, while teachers were bet- 
ter paid than formerly. The expense of the 
common schools was about $750,000, or $8 a 
scholar. The Normal Schools have proved 
valuable auxiliaries in the school system; 
more than 600 young men and women have 
been connected with the two, upward of 
100 graduates have been sent out, and most of 
them are employed in the State. Committees 
and county supervisors are unanimous in com- 
mendation of the excellent work done by the 
Re students wherever employed in the 

tate. 

The County Teachers’ Institutes, established 
by the Legislature of 1870, have proved of 
great service, and more than 8,000 teachers 
were instructed at a cost of but $4,000. The 
Board of County Supervisors appointed by the 
same Legislature was not organized until May, 
but has been of great value. The measures 
which will be urged upon the Legislature of 
1871 will be the abolition of the district. sys- 
tem, the employment of teachers by the Snu- 
perintendent School Committee instead of by 
agents, compulsory attendance of scholars, and 
uniformity of text-books, 

At the State Reform School the year has 
been a profitable one in all respects. The re- 
port of the Superintendent gives the following 
facts in reference to the school: 

Whole number of boys received into the school 


BINGO Its ODEDIUIL .. 2. Sateeh ctan's suis sigs cee 6 1,222 
Number of boys in school December 1, 1869... 183 
Whole number in school during year..... seeae 204 
Number who have violated trust............+. 4 


PUBORD EC Cisidiors ry iiaiy « hye'p yiee 0 emnrern, «lavas shop. gavin onils a 
Allowed to goon trial........ceccecccsccscccs 19 
Pardoned b¢ MVOVEIAOED et cc ee. eo See ; 1 
Whole number remaining December 1, 1870... 160 


There is a balance in the treasury of the in- 
stitution of $2,843.46. : 

The Insane Hospital has been crowded dur- 
ing the year to its utmost capacity, and the 
new wing which was completed in November 
does not afford the desired relief, The entire 


expenditures have been $91,149.28; receipts, 
$88,272.92. 

There were in the hospital, December 1, 
1869, 337 patients—158 males and 179 females. 
There have been admitted since, 130—66 males 
and 64 females—making a total of 467 under 
treatment. The condition of the discharged 
is as follows: Recovered, 48—19 males and 29 
females; improved, 19—10 males and 9 fe- 


males; unimproved, 18—11 males and 7 fe- | 


males. Eighteen males and nine females have 
died. The number of deaths is one-sixth less 
than last year. The longest time spent.in the 
hospital, for any one of those who died, was a 
few mouths over twenty-five years; the short- 
est time was less than one week, while the 
average time was about two years and three 
manths. The civil condition of those admitted 
during the year is as follows: 27 males and 26 
females ate married; 82 males and 28 females 
are single; 6 are widowers and 11 are widows. 
Forty-two of the patients now in the hospital 
are supported entirely by the State; 252, bein 
in indigent circumstances, receive State aid 
$1.50 per week toward their support, while 50 
either pay their own bills or are supported by 
their friends. Since the opening of the hos- 
pital, in 1840, 3,639 patients have been admit- 
ted; 8,294 have been discharged, of whom 
1,489 recovered, 636 improved, 554 unim- 
proved, and 615 have died. Of the varied 
cases of insanity, a large proportion of those 
admitted have a morbid condition of brain, 
induced by dyspepsia. Healthful occupation 
has been found very beneficial in the treat- 
ment of this class, 

The amount of receipts into the State Treas- 
ury, during the year 1870, is $4,924,164,12; 
cash in the Treasury, January 1, 1870, $285,- 
930.63. Total, $5,160,094.75. Whole amount 
of payments for the year 1870, $5,041,846.64 ; 
cash in the Treasury, December 81, 1870, $118,- 
248.11. Total, $5,160,094.75. 

The State debt, a year since, was $8,100,000, 
and by the payment of $25,000 to Massachu- 


setts, and $8,000, the balance of a loan created | 


in 1855, the debt has decreased $33,000. . 

The amount of sales of liquors by the State 
Commissioner to cities and towns, during the 
year 1869, was $95,195.65. A large majority 
of the cities, towns, and plantations in the 
State evidently have no agencies, or do not 
procure their liquors of the Commissioner. 

Of the sixty-nine State banks doing business 
in the State in 1863, at the time of the congres- 
sional enactment establishing a national cur- 
rency, and having a capital of $8,008,000, fifty- 
seven have been replaced by national banks, 
four have been closed up without successors, 
three are in process of closing, and five, with 
a capital of $445,000, have been rechartered, 


Forty-nine of these banks are still bound to re- 
deem their outstanding circulation. 


The present number of savings-banks in the 
State is forty-three. The total deposits of the 
sayings-banks at the date of examination were 
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$15,829,791.52. There has been a large in- 
crease of loans on real estate and collaterals, 
while the amount on names has decreased in 
the sum of $414,614.75, still leaving the sum 
one pad the larger part of which is in 
notes taken prior to the passage of the law of 
1869, prohibiting such loans. 
‘ The Board and Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion give an account of the first. attempt to 
‘add to the population from a foreign country. 
A commissioner sailed from the United States, 
80th, and arrived at Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, on the 16th of May. On the 25th of June, 
a colony of 51 souls—22 men, 11 women, and 
18 children—sailed from Gothenberg. On the 
28d, just four months from the passage of the 
act by the Legislature authorizing the enter- 
and four weeks from the time they left 
weden, the emigrants were set. down at their 
new home in the wilds of Maine, which is called 
““New Sweden.” In September, 12 other set- 
tlers arrived from Sweden, and, in October, 20 
more came. The colony now numbers 114 per- 
sons, of which 58 are men, 20 women, and 36 
children. 

A railroad war has interested the citizens of 
the entire State, and the issue is now in litiga- 
tion, large amounts of money and important 
legal questions being involved. The complaint 
comes from certain stockholders in the Maine 
Central Railway, against the corporation, and 
is based upon certain contracts dated May 12, 
1870, for the leasing to the Maine Central 
Railroad Company, by the Portland and Ken- 
nebec Railroad Company, of its railroad, de- 
pots, franchise, rolling-stock, and property of 
every description, for the term of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, and the assignment 
of the lease, held by the Portland and Kenne- 
bee Railroad Company, of the Somerset and 
Kennebec Railroad Company for a like term. 
These contracts further provide that the earn- 
ings of both roads shall, under the charge of 
the Maine Central, be appropriated for the lo- 

cation and building by the latter road of a new 
road from some point on their line in Danville 
to a point of junction with the Portland and 
Kennebec Railroad, and for a change of the 
gauge of their track and rolling stock to con- 
form with that now in use by the latter road. 
The complainants allege that these contracts 
are in fraud of the general right of the stock- 
holders in law and equity, and in violation of 
chapter 57, page 31, of the revised statutes 
of 1857, and they pray that all the defendants 
may be enjoined against making any ch in 
the gauge or width of the Maine Central Rail- 
road or its rolling-stock, and against the con- 
struction of any new line of railroad from 
Danville junction to the Portland and Kenne- 
bee Railroad, and against the doing of any 
other act or thing under the contracts afore- 


The injunction was denied, and the merits 
si case are now being tried in an equity 
su . 

Vor, x.—30 a 
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MAN—His Sraturz any Burk, The Presi- 
dent of the English Anthropological Society, 
Dr. Beddoe, has recently been at the pains to 
endeavor to ascertain the stature and bulk of 
the men between 23 and 50 years of age in the 
British Isles, and the result of his observations 
has been printed in the memoirs of that so- 
ciety. He fixed upon the limits of men- 
tioned, because at the age of 23 man is believed 
to have attained his full stature, and at that of 
50 to enter into the period of the decline of 
life. The plan pursned was to forward to 
country doctors and other scientifically-edu- 
cated persons, willing to take a little tronble for 
the interests of science, a formula to be filled 
up, requiring surname, age, birthplace, occu- 
pation, height, weight, and color of eyes, of as 
many men between the ages mentioned as 
each could examine. More wholesale statistics 
also helped out his researches, such as those 
furnishing the stature, bulk, ete., of the in- 
mates in county lunatic asylums, and the offi- 
cial recruiting statistics of the War Office. 
His object for asking for names was to ascer- 
tain the extent of migrations that have taken 
place since they became general, as of Welsh 
into Liverpool, Highlanders into Glasgow, 
Cornish men into Devon, ete. 

The commentary made by Dr. Beddoe upon 
the facts he has gathered together is, however, 
lucid and ingenious. He divides England and 
Wales into five districts, based upon the char- 
acter of the industrial pursuits of the inhabit- 
ants, one being manufacturing, another min- 
ing, a third rural, a fourth more strictly 
agricultural, the fifth being the metropolis. 
Scotland forms a sixth district. This is his 
general summary for Great Britain : 


verage A 
Occupations, Number. sr Mesa Weight. 
ft. in. Ibs. 
Miscellaneous out-door..|. 174 5 7.56 | 142.11 
| 242 5 7.28 136.74 
MASONG, CIO. eso ces esse ce 100 5 7.138 | 139 
Laborers: . 0... 6...2. 00008 834 5 7.11 140.36 
Iron-workers............. 209 § %.11 140.22 
Wood-workers........ 200 5 7.08 137.07 
Bakers His. Ovales th 34 5 691 142.06 
DEINORM 55 659 Fed As <care oe 67 5 6.91 138.21 
Tailors andshoemakers..| 135 5 6.89 | 134.49 
Miscellaneous in-door.... 5 6.77 182.53 
Grooms; 3.022. Jes 101 5 657 | 138.72 


When the individuals yielding these figures 
are sifted into their respective districts, the 
average height and bulk of the various work- 
ers come out differently. In the Sussex 
group the laborers stand next in height to 


‘those engaged in miscellaneous out-door oceu- 


pations; while in Kent these last fall below 
clerks, miners, laborers, wood-workers, those 
engaged in miscellaneous in-door occupations, 
and even grooms. Again, in Kent the 30 iron- 
workers measured are nearly at the bottom of 
the list, as far as stature is concerned, while 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire the 49 represent- 
atives of that industry head it, These differ- 
ences are explained by various suggestions. 
The iron-workers are to some extent picked 
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men, because in some processes so much ex- 
ertion and endurance of heat are required that 
none but strong youths adopt that branch of 
industry. In some counties, where the agri- 
cultural laborer is ill paid, the-tall young men 
enlist, and so reduce the average height of 
those left on the soil; and in the neighbor- 
hood of the metropolis there is a special open- 
ing for strong tall men from the surrounding 
districts as railway porters, draymen, excava- 
tors, ete. 

The lunatic and criminal returns show the 
curious fact that lunatics and criminals are on 
the average shorter than sane and honest men; 
also that dark eyes and black or very dark hair 
are more common among lunatics than in the 
general population. Scottish criminals are 
taller than Scottish lunatics and English crim- 
inals; and these Jast are below the average 
lunatic in stature and weight. Town-bred 
criminals are strikingly inferior to country- 
born criminals. 

The private returns are, however, of a more 
pleasant interest; and the unravellings of the 
respective influences of race, soil, climate, and 
mode of life, are very suggestive. Roughly 
speaking, the natives of Scotland, and of the 
north and northeast of England, exceed in 
stature those of Wales and of the south and 
west of England; exceptions existing, notably, 
in the people of some of the large towns, and 
of some of the Hebrides in the northern divis- 
ion, and in those of Cornwall and the Scilly 
Tslands in the southern. The Highlanders are 
tall and bulky. The Lowlanders of the ancient 
Norse district of Caithness, considered by for- 
mer observers as the finest peasantry in Brit- 
ain, come out in this scrutiny as no bigger 
than their neighbors. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow townsmen are considerably smaller. 
The tallest men in Britain are found in Gal- 
loway, and the heaviest in Berwickshire. The 
berderers equal or surpass the average both in 
Scotland and England in both respects. The 
Danish counties, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, exclud- 
ing the manufacturing towns, produce men 
rather high in stature. Norfolk can boast of 
both stature and weight, especially in the 
Danish settlement of Flegg. Suffolk can boast 
of weight only. The Isle of Ely produces tall 
men; but the southern part of Cambridge, like 
the south-midland counties generally, can show 
but an undersized population. The native Lon- 
doner stands very low in the scale of stature. 
~ In the matter of weight, too, there is some 
peculiar information. Some Irish statistics 
show a remarkable uniformity in the several 


classes of returns relating to the weight of: 


Irish peasants and laborers, which uniformity 
can only be attributed to the absence of cor- 
pulent persons. The average weight of an 
Irish peasant may be estimated at 138 pounds. 
The average weight of an Englishman is cal- 
culated at 145 pounds; and that of Scotsmen 
at 10 pounds higher. 
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Foreign observations brought to bear upon 
these show that the 880 Gloucestershire men 
examined by Dr. Beddoe and his friends aver- 
age exactly the same height, and as nearly as 
possible the same weight, as the average adult. 
inhabitants of Brussels. And the average 
weight of 40 Frenchmen, ascertained by Tenon, 
in 1783, is found to leave considerably less 
difference in favor of the southern Englishman 
than might be supposed from the popular be- 
lief in the superiority of the latter. In France 
only 77 per 1,000 are excluded by size from 
enlisting, the standard being 5 feet for troops of 
the line. In Northamptonshire 210 per 1,000 
are excluded because they are less than the 
regulation height of 5 feet 5 inches. In other 
counties there is a larger proportion; and in 
Herefordshire 417 persons out of every 1,000 
do not come up to the present regimental stand- 
ard of a soldier. Twenty Icelanders, weighed 
and measured for the purpose of this inquiry, 
yielded an average stature of 5 feet 8.5 inch- 
es and weight of 156 pounds. 

Looking at the facts in a comprehensive 
light, Dr. Beddoe finds a certain degree of 
conformity with the expectations a study of 
the various races and their settlements would 
naturally suggest. Wherever we know, from 
historical, topographical, or linguistic evidence, 
that the Scandinavian element is strong, we find 
stature decidedly high. Where there are Teu- 
tonic characteristics’stature is low and weight 
high in proportion. The tall stature in some 
spots in Kent is accounted for by the presence 
of Jutes and Frisians. The same tall, large, 
red-haired people who occupied the Gram- 
pians in Agricola’s time do so at the present 
day, the author finds, without appreciable 
change. A remnant of the northern Kymri is 
located to the west,of Olydesdale and in Upper 
Galloway; and the same race, with a cross of 
the Teutonic element, abides still among the 
Cheviots and in Allandale, in South Northum- 
berland; a tall people, with light hair, dark 
eyes, and moderate weight. The Cornish men 
maintain the large stature for which they have 
been celebrated for some centuries. The 
average stature of fair-haired people, in Brit- 
ain generally, is higher than that of dark- 
haired men. Dark-haired men with light eyes 
are taller than others in Mull, Kenmore, Mar, 
and Lesmahagow. 

The supposition that climate influences stat- 
ure is unsupported. Differences of elevation 
seem to be also without consequences, except 
in the matter of corpulence, which does not 
oceur at high levels. — 

- But diet is found to have considerable con- 
sequences. The absence of luxuries, such as 
butcher’s meat and fermented drinks, does not 
exercise the least deleterious effect upon either 
stature or bulk; but absolute scantiness of food 
does. Where the stature is greatest, milk and 
meal appear to have furnished the staple food 
of the district in other parts of the country; 
and where white bread is eaten, and there is 
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but a limited supply of milk, as in the large 
towns, stature declines. 

To sum up, the author finds that the stature 
of man in the large towns of Britain is proved 
to be considerably below the standard of the 
nation ; and believes it possible that such deg- 
radation is hereditary and progressive. In 
Brussels it is the reverse of this, for there the 
inhabitants at the age of nineteen were found 
by MM. Quetelet and Villermé rather taller 
than those of the surrounding country.. Wher- 
ever a race attains its maximum of physical 
Eereopment, it contains its maximum of abil- 
ity and energy. Thus the inhabitant of Oude 
orthe Punjab is as superior in courage and 
energy to the puny Bengali as he is in bodily 
conformation. And Scotland in general, Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, parts of Yorkshire, 
ete., and Cornwall, are the portions of Great 
Britain which produce the finest and largest 
men, and it will be acknowledged that they 
also yield more than their share of ability and 
energy for the national benefit. 

MARYLAND. The Legislature of the State, 
holding biennial sessions, met on the 5th of 
January, and continued in session during the 
constitutional period of ninety days, and ad- 
journed on the 4th of March. Its political 
complexion was unanimously Democratic. The 
session was an unusually interesting one, and 
a large number of bills became laws. The 
fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, having been submitted for ratification, 
was unanimously rejected. The subject of a 
new school law was early brought to the at- 
tention of the Legislature by the memorial 
of a committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion addressed to the joint committee of the 


two Houses on education. The result of a care- 
ful consideration of this important subject was 
the passage, on the 4th of April, of an act pro- 
viding a general system of free public schools. 
Under the new law, the supervision of the 
schools is vested in a State board, county 
boards, and school-district boards. The State 
Board is composed of four persons appointed 
by the Governor. Their term of office is two 
years. The principal of the State Normal 
School is also ese a member of this board. 
The county board is composed of three mem- 
bers, who are appointed by the judges of the 
Circuit Court for the term of two years, In 
counties having more than one hundred schools, 
five commissioners are to be <a - The 
district boards are composed of three persons 
for each school, who are appointed by the 
county board of school commissioners, and hold 
office for one year. The general supervision 
of the school system is vested in the State 

with the power to explain and enforce 
the law, and to decide all disputed questions 
arising under it. The county examiner is re- 
quired to devote his whole time to the service 
of the public schools, and, in counties having 
more than eighty-five schools, an assistant ex- 
aminer may be appointed. The schools are to 
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be kept open ten months in the year, and, if 
they are not open during seven and a half 
months in any year, the Comptroller is required 
to withhold one quarterly instalment of the 
public-school tax. A State tax of ten cents on 
each one hundred dollars of taxable property 
throughout the State is to be levied annually for 
the support of schools, The total amount of 
taxes paid for these by colored citizens, together 
with all donations made for that purpose, is to 
be set aside for maintaining schools for col- 
ored children; and the boards of county 
school commissioners are authorized to appro- 
priate such additional sum as, in their judg- 
ment, may be needed to assist the schools for 
colored children. At this session, a registra- 
tion law was passed, applicable to the city of 
Baltimore, An important act on the subject 
of banking was passed. It declares that asso- 
ciations for carrying on the business of bank- 
ing may be formed by any number of persons, 
not less in any case than five, who shall enter 
into articles of association, which shall specify 
in general terms the object for which the asso- 
ciation is formed. 

Other measures of less importance were an 
insurance law, anew jury law, an act to protect 
oyster-beds and seghlite the taking of oysters 
in the waters of the State, and an act for the 
protection of game in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, which are frequented by immense 
numbers of wild-fowl. A controversy, known 
as the “oyster war,” arose during the year 
between the State and Virginia, as to the juris- 
diction of Sangier Sound, which attracted no 
little public attention. Certain citizens of 
Maryland, duly licensed by the laws of that 
State, had been arrested by the Virginia au- 
thorities and their vessels confiscated, while 
they were fishing for oysters in that sound. It 
was claimed, on the part of Maryland, that the 
boundary between the States at this point was 
in dispute, and that no interference should be 
made with the citizens of Maryland pending 
its settlement. On the part of Virginia, it was 
contended that the arrested parties were fishing 
on the Virginia side of the conventional line 
agreed upon in 1868, by the chief oyster in- 
spectors of the two States, which line was to 
be observed till the final settlement of the 
boundary question. The arrested parties were 
subsequently released, and their property re- 
stored, and a joint commission agreed upon 
by the two States for the determination of the 
boundary. Subsequently, a similar question 
arose, with regard to the Pocomoke River, 
which had not been settled at the close of the 
year. 

Several railroad projects have been brought 
to the attention of the public, which, if carried 
out, will have an important bearing upon the 
commercial and industrial interests of the State. 
The most important of these have reference to 
the construction of a railroad between Danville 
and Lynchburg in Virginia, a distance of sixty- 
three miles, known as the Danville and Lynch- 
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burg Railroad. The importance to the State 
of Maryland of completing this line is shown 
in the majority report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the City Council of Baltimore, as 
follows : 


The staples of the South are articles of equal ne- 
cessity in modern trade, and experience has proved 
the inability of any other region to compete in their 
production. Cotton alone, before the war, formed 
the basis of foreign commerce, and preserved the 
balance of exchange. How rapidly it is regaining its 
influence, is known to all. Add to this item the im- 
mense product of tobacco, and the importance of this 
trade is at once apparent. The rapid transportation 
required by modern commerce demands railroad fa- 
cilities for the moving of Southern staples. Their 
capacity for supporting railroads is sufficiently shown 
by the comparative value of the productions of the 
Southwest. Sixty pounds of cotton are worth $14; 
sixty pounds of wheat are not worth $1.40; sixty 

ounds of Indian-corn are worth about $1. What 
 Shaearh of this trade? The bulk of it is carried b 
water to the Northern ports and Europe; some of it 
reaches Baltimore by the same means, and a still 
smaller amount by the existing railroads, It is be- 
ginning to be especially attracted to us by our facility 
or freighting it to Europe yy the line of steamers 
recently established. One of the most cogent reasons 
for striking for Southern trade is the great increase 
that must follow, in our Western and European com- 
merce, from making Baltimore a great depot for cot- 
ton and tobacco. But how are we to obtain it ? Clearl 
we must preserve our coastjvise connections. But it 
is patent to all that, when this trade once reaches the 
coast, we then meet our rivals—the Northern and 
European ports, Any plan, then, which would divert 
this trade from the sea-coast, and bring it directly to 
us by an interior line, should receive our support. A 
remedy is at hand. A glance at the map will shaw a 
vast system of railroads permeating the Southern 
country, and converging at Danville, in Virginia. 
Another glance will show a continuous line of rail 
between Baltimore and Lynchburg. Between Lynch- 
burg and Danville there is a gap in our communica- 
tions with the far South. This the Lynchburg and 
Danville Railroad proposes to fill, thus opening to 
the city of Baltimore a direct communication by the 
shortest route, almost an air-line, to the richest to- 
bacco region of Virginia and N orth Carolina, and the 
cotton country of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
besides opening to us the shortest route for travel and 
freight with the cities of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Nor must we overlook the almost incalcula- 
ble benefit to be derived by our merchants from the 
consequent investment in our city of the proceeds of 
the-sale of cotton and tobacco, in the various articles 
of consumption sent to the Southern country, and in 
the different kinds of fertilizers, which have become 
the subject of such lucrative traffic. It is such a 
communication, in fact, that, were there no railroads 
at all connecting by this route with that region, we 
should esteem it the best policy of the city, looking 
to its future prosperity, to expend millions in ad- 
vancing a great trunk-line, believing that such outlay 
would realize even greater results, and in incompara- 
bly shorter time, than those achieved by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 


An ordinance was passed by the Council, 
granting the aid of the city by indorsing the 
bonds of the company to the amount of $750,- 
000. This ordinance was subsequently sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and failed to 
receive popular approval; but, owing to its 
importance, it is probable that further efforts 
will be made in favor of the enterprise. 

Early in March the City Council of Balti- 
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more passed an ordinance for the indorsement 
by the city of the bonds of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad Company, to the amount of $1,- 
400,000. The ordinance was subsequently sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people and ratified. The 
construction of the road was at once begun, 
and at the end of the year had been completed 
to, Mechanicstown, distant sixty-two miles 
from Baltimore. Another project, having an 
important bearing upon the local interests of 
the State, was that of the Maryland Central 
Railroad Company. This company petitioned 
the city of Baltimore for aid to the extent of 
$400,000, to enable them to raise the sum 
of $1,500,000 for the purpose of building a 
road from Baltimore to the junction of the 
Philadelphia and Media Railroad with the Port 
Deposit road, at a point near the Susquehanna 
River. This road will pass through the most 
populous and fertile sections of Harford and 
Baltimore Counties, and will open a direct 
route to the Reading coal-fields. The aid of 
the city was also asked in behalf of the Kent 
County road, which is to extend from Rock 
Hall, on the Chesapeake Bay, twenty miles 
from Baltimore, to Chestertown, thence via 
Kennedyville to Massey’s Cross Roads, there 
to form a junction with the Kent and Queen 
Anne road leading from Centreville, and con- 
nect the Delaware road at Townsend Station, 
a point twenty-nine miles south of Wilmington, 
Del. It is estimated that the completion of 
this road will bring Baltimore about two hours 
nearer the southern counties of the Eastern 
Shore than Philadelphia now is, and will make 
the former city the market for most of the 
Maryland and much of the Delaware trade. 

A subject much agitated by the people, and 
which occupied a large share of the attention 
of the Legislature during nearly the whole 
session, was the relation of the State with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, which 
was finally carried into the courts. 

The election held in November was for 
members of Congress, and resulted in the 
choice of the following candidates of the Dem- 
ocratic party: first district, Samuel Hamble- 
ton; second district, Stevenson Archer; third 
district, Thomas Sevan; fourth district, John 
Ritchie; fifth district, William H. Merrick. 
The whole vote for Congress was 124,108, and 
the Democratic majority 19,015. This elec- 
tion was noteworthy as being the first time 
the negroes of the State exercised the elective 
franchise granted them by the fifteenth amend- 
ment. A celebration was held in Baltimore 
on the 19th of May in honor of the passage of 
this amendment, when, among others, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed, which may. 
serve to indicate the views of the newly-en- 
franchised voters on public affairs : 


Whereas, This mass meeting is assembled to cele- 
brate the ratification of the fifteenth amendment; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we offer our united thanksgiving to 
Almighty God that by His wonderful providence we 
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stand to-day not only freemen, but vested with the 
t of auitage as equal citizens in the land of our 


_ Resolved, That under God we owe the great result 
which this day’s proceedings celebrate to the Repub- 
lican Congress of the United States, to the great Re- 
publican party of the country, and to the illustrious 
“Soldier and statesman who now occupies the presi- 


_ Resolved, That to President Grant we tender our 
warm acknowl ents that his first words in office 
were for the enth amendment, and that his 
‘wise and patriotic policy has so essentially contributed 
‘to its cation that he has the merit and the glory. 
no American has had since Washington, o 
consummating in peace as President what he won in 
war as the leader of the armies of his country. 

Resolved, That we pled e the newly-enfranchised 
vote in Maryland to the Republican pay, and that 
we look forward with confidence and satisfaction to 
the day—not long to be waited for—when we shall 
aid in placing our beloved State in line with the Re- 
publican States of the Union. 

m mpleed, That education not so gs the quali- 

eation for suffrage, as a right secured by eulrage, 
and that we claim the right of education for all the 
children of the State, and exhort all our people to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to educate 
themselves and their children. 

Resolved, That we cherish the strongest interest in 
the J ey par f of all the interests of this State and 
of all its people, and that we pledge ourselves that 
there shall be no cause to regret that a new body of 
citizens and voters are now, with fresh hopes and 
free hands, and a bright outlook into the future, to 
take their places in the contest of life as equal com- 
petitors, able to promote the welfare of the State and 
of ne country as they never did or could do as serfs 
or slaves, 


On the 9th of September, and about two 
months prior to the election, the Republican 
State Executive Committee addressed a com- 
munication to Governor Bowie, petitioning him 
_ forthwith to call an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, for the purpose of authorizing an exten- 
sion of the time for registration. In the ac- 
companying preamble and resolutions the 
grounds on which this request was based were 
stated as follows: 


Whereas, It is believed that at least sixty thou- 
sand persons are entitled to be Hr Songer as voters, 
under the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, and it has been represented 
to this committee that the time prescribed in said 
section of the registration law of the State of Mary- 
land is not sufficiently long to give to all citizens 
of the United States the same and equal opportunity 
to become registered as voters; and 

Whereas, It is further reported that vacancies exist 
in many of the districts of the counties of the State, 
in the officers of registration, which vacancies have 
not been filled, thus practically null the provi- 
sions and requirements of the act of Congress enfor- 

the ni ig of persons to vote; now, therefore, be it 

-fesolved, That the attention of his Excellency the 

Governor be and is hereby most respectfully directed 
to the limited time allowed by the act of Assembl 
referred to, within which the registrars are autho 
to ely with the act of Congress aforesaid. 
Resolved, That we feel justified in appealing to his 
Excellency, as the representative of the whole Boone 
in the State, to call forthwith an extra session of the 

islature for the parpoee of extending the time of 
registration, in order that every qualified voter may 
have full and ample opportunity to exercise the 
elective franchise; and we confidently ho 
from the fair and impartial course he has heretofore 
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pursued in the execution of the laws, that he will 
not deny this appeal. 


Governor Bowie declined to accede to this 
request on the ground that, under the provisions 
of the law, ample time was given to all persons 
to register who were entitled to do so under the 
fifteenth amendment, and that the reasons set 
forth would not justify the expense of an extra 
session of the Legislature. To the further com- 
plaint that there were vacancies to be filled, the 
Governor replied that he was “not aware of a 
single vacancy, spoken of in the resolutions, 
existing at present, or having existed for a 
fortnight past among the registrars,” and closed 
by saying: 

Could I believe that any considerable number of 
voters would be deprived of the elective franchise by 
the causes stated in your resolutions, I would not 
hesitate to convene the Legislature, notwithstandi 
my great objection to extra sessions, and the opeee 
tion of the people of Maryland generally to them 
You cannot have forgotten the strong pressure used 
in the winter of 1869 for an extra session, and how 
much opposed the Republican party was to my callin 
one then. You will remember that, when convened, 
the constitution allows the session to continue thirty 
days. The expense might be very great to the State, 
and, as I am fully convinced that no one need be kept 
from the ballot-box by want of time to register, I am 
constrained respectfully to decline the request of your 
committee. ; 


The receipts into the Treasury from all 
sources, for the fiscal year ending September 
80, 1870, amounted to $2,522,478.93. The 
disbursements for the same period were 
$2,475,069.17; and there remained in the 
Treasury at the close of the fiscal year the 
sum of $492,750.17. The aggregate funded 
debt of the State, for which interest has to be 
provided, is $13,317,475.77, of which the sum 
of $6,052,888.88 is sterling debt, on which the 
interest is payable in London. To meet these 
liabilities the State has available assets to the 
amount of $7,317,420.03, leaving the sum of 
$6,000,055.74, on which the interest must be 
provided by taxation, until the stocks now 
styled unproductive shall become remunerative 
to a sufficient extent to balance the account. 

The number of schools in operation inthe 
State during the year was 1,347, and of enrolled 
scholars 75,402. The sum of $486,336 was paid 
for teachers’ salaries, and $68,109 for school- 
books. The total expenditures for school pur- 
poses were $751,310. These statistics are all 
exclusive of the city of Baltimore. The Agri- 
cultural College is in a prosperous condition, as 
well as the Baltimore Female College, the latter 
having 128 pupils. The State contains 128 
schools for colored children, with 5,458 pupils, 
but the only official support tendered them is 
the meagre proportion of taxes paid by colored 
citizens, which in 1869 amounted to $951.26. 
The number of schools in the city of Baltimore 
is 119, with 23,913 pupils, The amount paid 
during the year by the city for schools for 
colored children was $26,322.08. 

The following statement, prepared by the 
special committee of the House of Delegates 
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on retrenchment, and submitted to the Legis- 
lature at its session this year, shows the expenses 
and assessed value of property in the different 
counties of the State: 


- on Total Expenses, | Assessed Value of Rgeare Fe 
COUNTIES. 1869. Property, Pp prt adh 
Alleghany........ $16,337 11. | $15,'713,000 | 10 cents. 
Anne Arundel.... 16,363 66 10,573,754 | 15 % 
Baltimore........ 27,668 61 39,744,251 ee 
Calvert... ees ccese 3,698 37 2,169,506 | 17 ae 
Caroline.......... 6,274 39 4.169.658 |15 ‘* 
Carroll. o23 ids tu 6,863 09 16,693,510 A, ff 
CGO: 2.6 caaee on 7,430 46 14,078,062 | 5 * 
Charles........... 7,677 52 8,106,885 | 24 
Dorchester....... 7,998 68 6,116,902 .}12 * 
Frederick........ 1883 49 26,036,066 | 8 ‘ 
Harford ...-:..... 11,917 36 12,769,356 oO: 
Howard.......... 6,581 59 7,200,637 GUL 
Kent fiyripsgeeys 7,973 64 8,056,493 Onur 
Montgomery...... 925 03 7,787,511 i oe 
Prince George’s.. 10,516 13 8,852,675 }12 ‘ 
Queen Anne’s.... 6,505 09 8,603,349 | 7 ' 
St. Mary’s........ 6,128 69 8,004,311 | 20 ‘ 
Somerset......... 5,590 10 8,609,157 | 15 - 
Talpobicsstax. ss’ 10,958 96 7,531,853 | 14 ey 
Washington...... 12,967 34 20,110,731 oa 
Wicomico........ 4,684 03 4,439,463 | 15 a 
Worcester........ 8,909 68 4,521,668 | 19 %, 


In the city of Baltimore there were issued 
during the year 8,012 permits for brick build- 
ings, besides 696 for sheds and improvements. 
There were issued, in 1867, 1,800 permits, and 
in 1869, 2,879, showing an increase of 133 for 
the year. The number of new houses erected 
Was 2,836, which, atan average of seven persons 
to each house, would represent an increased 
population of 19,852 inhabitants. There were 
5,249 transfers of property during the year as 
against 4,216 the year previous, and an increase 
in the taxable value of the real estate of the 
city of $6,615,275 as against $5,641,178 during 
the year 1868, which was one of general pros- 
perity. The increase is above three per cent. 
on the whole assessed value, which was about 
$203,000,000. The rate of taxation was.$1.50 
on $100, against $1.60 on $100 for 1869. The 
whole amount raised by taxation was about 
two million and a quarter dollars. The cen- 
sus returns made during the year by the United 
States authorities, as compared with the same 
statistics for 1860, are as follows: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Alleghany ............6. 38,536 28,348 
Anne Arundel.......... 24,457 23,900 
WAUAMONE. fxn cyie's caress 330,741 266,553 
MUBIVET bck ix vicsic's shee wee ch 9,86: 10,447 
WJSPIMING 1.5 oisinis sss ome 12,101 11,129 
ROR TNUINS sis hile Fe 6 eo 28,619 533 
OGG en sicts diate De ce Co ne aie'e 25,874 23,862 
CUBES Nie. Rh eine 15,788 16,517 
Dorchester.............. 9.458 461 
Frederick.............+. 47,572 46,591 
WEAPIOTE cone cet teaks 605 23,415 
HOWAPOS Ei hic 514 ceric’ ve 14,150 13,333 
BOD iits ch etwes Ftee ser: 17,102 13,267 
Montgomery............ 20,563 18,322 
Prince George’s........ 21,138 23,327 
Que ADNCIB sane sce 16.171 15,961 

CS MARY'S, Ac Canis seinse ee 14,944 15,213 
Somerset............+05 18,190 992 
Talbot... .cccsiGua vise dsiee 16,137 14,795 
Washington ............ 84,712 weet 
Wicomico: i. vise ess 15, 31,417 
Worcester..........0.05 16,419 661 

TOR sce eens 780,894 687,049 
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According to the same authority, the popula- 
tion of the city of Baltimore is 267,354, which 
places it sixth in point of population among 
the cities of the United States. ' 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Legislature which 
convened at the beginning of the year, con- 
tinued in session until the 23d of June, a pe- 
riod of 170 days, during which time 409 bills 
and 87 resolutions were passed. The unneces- 
sary length of the sessions, for two or three 
years, has caused much impatience among the 
people, and has led the Governor to recom- 
mend the adoption of biennial sessions if the 
evils cannot be remedied in any other way. 
“ The conviction is prevalent,” he says, “ that 
our general laws are well settled, and that the 
constant liability to change incident to annual 
sessions, half a year in length, is very injurious 
to business, and wholly unnecessary. Probably 
a Legislature sitting once in two years would 
meet all the real wants of thé community. 
Now, there is scarcely time to learn the results 
of a law, before it may be altered or repealed. 
The cost of yearly sessions is a circumstance 
not to be disregarded, the expense now reach- 
ing annually nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. Half of this would be saved to our 
tax-payers, already too heavily burdened.” 

The prohibitory law formed a prominent 
topic of discussion, and was amended so as to 
permit the sale of ale, porter, cider, strong beer, 
lager beer, in towns and cities that do not pro- 
hibit such sale. The Massachusetts Grand 


Lodge of the Knights of St. Crispin was char- 


tered merely as a charitable institution, with a 
right to invest its funds in codperative associ- 
ations. <A bill of great importance to Boston 
was passed, creating a commission to lay out 
one or more public parks in or near the city; 
the bill to be submitted tothe voters of the city 
at the annual election in November, and be- 
fore becoming a law to receive a two-thirds 
vote in its favor. It failed, by a few votes, to 
obtain the requisite popular majority. Efforts 
were made to pass ten-hour and eight-hour la- 
bor laws, but without success. An act was 
passed requiring assessors of cities and towns 
to make returns of the aggregate amount of 
the indebtedness of such cities or towns, for 
which notes, bonds, or other similar evidences 
of debt, the payment of which is not provided 
for by the taxation of the then current year, 
were outstanding on the ist of May then 
next preceding ; also a concise statement of the 
various purposes for which such indebtedness 
was incurred, and the amount incurred for 
each purpose. A compliance with this law 
will furnish the statistics for ascertaining at a 
glance the financial condition of every town 
in the Commonwealth; and the returns from 
year to year will show the growth and pros- 
perity of the State. [ 
One of the most important. subjects before 
the Legislature, and one which received a large 
share of the attention of that body, as well as 
of the general public, had reference to the 


i 
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Hartford, and Erie Railroad. In 1867 


and 1868, that corporation had, upon its appli- 


cation to the Legislature, obtained aid which, 
with an additional subsidy voted by the Legis- 
lature in 1869, amounted to $5,000,000. For 
this amount, scrip was issued from time to 
time _ the approval of the Governor and 
Council. It was stated by the directors, in their 
application to the Legislature in 1869, that this 
amount, together with the funds in hand, 
would be sufficient to complete the road to 
Fishkill. Early in January of this year it was 
ascertained by the Governor that the directors, 
owing to heavy losses sustained in speculating 


‘in the stock of the company, were about to 


apply for further State aid, and to an amount 
much larger than had been generally supposed 
necessary to complete and equip the road. 
Under these circumstances a committee of the 
Council was appointed to investigate the affairs 
ofthe company. The Governor, in his message 
transmitting to the Legislature the report of 
this committee, says that this report shows 
conclusively that, at the time the grant of 
$5,000,000 was passed, the statement of the 
directors, that it would be sufficient to com- 
plete the road to Fishkill, was correct ; but that 
at that very time a portion of the money was 
invested in the bonds and stock of the corpo- 
ration, which were held in the expectation and 
hope of an advance in price; that, in addition 
to this, the directors had pledged a large amount 
of the bonds for advances, instead of selling 
them in the usual way; that in November, 
1869, many of the bonds had been sold at re- 
duced prices to pay the advances, and the re- 
sult was a larger loss to the corporation than 
if they had been sold in the market at the 
time of their issue; that this loss, however, 
did not affect the State so directly as the loss 
arising from the speculation in the stock, which 


-in one item alone was shown to be $1,500,000 ; 


that the authority of the directors, by the act 
of incorporation, to take this course, was at 
least doubtful, and as trustees of a great corpo- 
ration they certainly had no warrant for thus 
ro ale the money placed in their hands. 
‘“* Under these cireumstances,” says the Govern- 
or, “I feel bound to continue to withhold my 
assent for any further issue of the bonds of the 
State until the whole matter has been passed 
upon by the Legislature, and the Council have 
fully concurred with me in this decision.” Up 
to this time scrip to the amount of $3,600,000 
had been issued in aid of the company. The 
affairs of the company are set forth in the re- 
port of the investigating committee, as follows: 


Cash in Bank.............. Sededied s thes eubele $2,000,000 
1,574,000 


a ee cee ae ae 8,000, 
Fifty thousand shares of capital stock, at 20 
CEST aussie odh Wu's one cdi dec discos dane ees’ 1,000,000 
WEMMINVOTS SER Sic coco es des ve cescaeee $11,206,000 


available means of the com in July, 1868, upon 
air they relied to castle theok to Sptepiete The 
road, : 
This exhibit is made the starting-point 
of the investigation. The Berdell mort- 
age, before referred to, is a mortgage dated 
arch 19, 1866, of the entire road and fran- 
chise of the company to R, H. Berdell and 
two others, trustees, for $20,000,000 of bonds 
of $1,000 each, to be invested by said trustees 
for the purpose of providing for and retaining 
all existing mortgage debts and prior liens, 
and completing and equipping the road. One 
provision of this mortgage is, that the trustees 
shall retain enough of said bonds to take up 
all the old prior mortgages on the road. It ap- 
pears that on July 30, 1868, the company had 
exchanged 


Berdell bonds for prior mortgage bonds....... 963,000 
Sold to e lee inst needa Foe 000 
EMMI fac can cdc sans apacticecesscccd $10,963,000 


Leaving to company and held to take up all un- 
derlying bonds, and for general use of the 


CN a eed dee wo ER RRO Oe $9,087,000 
It appears on eighteen of said document 
seven, that the old bonded debt not then re- 
GEOR WEBI. . Fina cas vsductioesncetsscdedacste 2,790,800 
iia a wn wins ye? ance Serene 8 ome $6,246,200 


Leaving 
Which by the terms of the Berdell mortgage 
could be applied to the general use of the com- 
pany, out of which must be taken by the 
terms of the act of 1867, to secure the State. 4,000,000 


Subsequently three directors of the compa- 
ny were substituted as trustees, thus making 
the company substantially both mortgagor and 
mortgagee of its own property. These trustees 
did not retain Berdell bonds enough to take up 
the remaining prior mortgage bonds amounting 
to $2,790,800, but issued the whole $9,037,000 
to themselves, and used them solely for the gen- 
eral purposes of the company, viz., $3,600,000 
of them were deposited in the State Treasury, 
and the balance, $5,487,000, were pledged as 
collaterals at fifty instead of eighty per cent. 
The actual cash receipts of the company since 
July 1, 1868, were $10,899,155.35 ; the actual 
cash payments for the same period were $11,- 
$94,683.15, of which $6,063,172.63 were ex- 
penses incurred in the construction of the 
road. 

The matter was taken up in the Legislature, 
and a bill was introduced for a further loan of 
$3,500,000 to the company, in addition to the 
original loan of $5,000,000, which, with certain 
resolves relating to the foreclosing of the so- 
called Berdell mortgage, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. The committee re- 
ported adversely; but the bill, with several 
alterations, passed both Houses a few days be- 
fore the adjournment of the Legislature, but 
was vetoed by the Governor. The bill failed 
to pass over the veto of the Governor. A sub- 
stitute was immediately introduced, but the 
two Houses failed to agree on its provisions, 
and the adjournment of the Legislature pre- 
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vented further action. Soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature the Supreme Court of 
‘ the State placed the property of the company 
in the hands of a receiver, after a careful and 
protracted hearing, which demonstrated that 
the corporation was hopelessly insolvent. Pro- 
ceedings were subsequently had in the United 
States courts under the bankrupt act of Oon- 
gress. These proceedings were resisted by 
the company, on the ground that a railroad 
corporation was not within the purview of the 
bankrupt act, but Judge Shepley, of the United 
States Oircuit Court, decided that such a cor- 
poration was within the meaning of the act, 
and might be adjudged bankrupt. The Goy- 
ernor, referring to these proceedings in his 
message to the Legislature of 1871, says: ‘The 
early completion of the road is most desirable, 
and no doubt the work will be resnmed as 
soon as the courts are able to unravel its com- 
plicated affairs and to give the rightful owners 
possession.” 

The financial policy adopted by the State 
has produced economy in expenditure, and 
fully sustained the credit of the Commonwealth 
at home and abroad. The total amount of in- 
debtedness is stated at $28,269,881.93, which 
is classified as follows: 


Loans to railroad corporations $9,483,920 00 
War loans. 5 i0) vadive dee Vibe 16,573,244 00 


Ordinary loans..............-- 1,070,000 00 
Wotalic cviass dyed ate —————- $27,127,164 00 
MOMHOrary OANA, . ose és vedvsemepeg ce avnts 1,142,717 93 


— ——_ 


Making the total funded and unfunded debt $28,269,881 93 


The sinking fands for the redemption of this 
debt now amount to more than $15,000,000. 
The productive resources of the Common- 
wealth directly applicable under existing laws 
to the redemption of this debt are considered 
ample for that purpose. ; 
Deducting the sinking funds, and other 
resources set apart for the payment of the 
public debt, the indebtedness of the State 
amounts to $18,269,881.93. Within the last 
eight years more than $12,000,000 have been 
expended for the relief of the disabled soldiers 
and their families, and the families of the slain. 
In addition to this, more than $16,000,000 have 
been paid in bounties to soldiers since 1861. 
In October, 1863, the deposits in the savings- 
banks of the State reached the sum of $56,883, - 


828.55. Since that date the increase has been 
as follows: 
Amount in Increase over previous year, 
WET Slee. $83,604,460 72 .......... $12,699,319 40 
1868........ 97,408,360 84 .......... 13,803,899 62 
ABBO a. tats 114,801,608 23 .......... 17,898,247 89 
1870. .....06 138,232,271 59... ss... 23,430,663 36 


In seven years the increase in the amount 
of deposits in these institutions has been over 
$80,000,000, while the increase for the present 
year has been equal to more than forty per 
cent. of the total amount on deposit in 1863. 
It is very evident that a large share of this in- 
crease is not the savings of labor. The invest- 
ments have been found to be safe, and almost 
as remunerative as in other money corporations, 


where the funds are not so readily at the com- 
mand of the owners. In his message to the 
Legislature of 1871, the Governor calls atten- 
tion to the rivalry of the savyings-banks in the 
exaction of high rates of interest on their 
loans, and recommends some legislation to re- 
strain the abuse. He says further: 


I again call your attention to the propriety of en- 
larging the amount of deposits which may be made 
by any one person. I can perceive no possible harm 
to the public in such an increase, but, on the con- 
trary, much deception would be avoided if the de- 
positors be permitted to place considerable amounts 
in banks convenient to their places of residence. 

The rate of taxation on deposits in these institu- 
tions is only about one-half the average rate of the 
State. Owing to the great changes in our financial 
affairs, the drift of these institutions is, to become 
ordinary money corporations, and it is questionable 
whether such a great relief from the public burdens 
is longer justifiable. An increase of the tax would 
also tend to check the establishment of new banks 
where there are enough already for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. In most of our large towns and 
cities there is no real necessity for more banks. 


The work on the Hoosac Tunnel has pro- 
gressed favorably during the year, and par- 
ticularly during the last six months. On the 
1st of January, 1870, there had been completed 
on the east end section 6,121 feet, and 4,505 
at the west end, making an aggregate of 11,026 
feet, with 14,005 feet to be completed. The 
depth of the central shaft was 798 feet, with 
232 additional to be done. The cost of the 
work done up to that time was not far from 
$500,000. On the 1st of January, 1871, there 
had been completed at both ends 13,622 feet, 
or very nearly 2,4, miles. The distance remain- 
ing was 11,409 feet, or very nearly 24% miles. 
This shows a gain for the year 1870 of 2,596 
feet, or very nearly half a mile. The central 
shaft was finished down to the grade, and the 
contractors were working from that both 
ways. With the work thus progressing simul- 
taneously at four places, it was thought that 
the progress would be very rapid, and the 
whole completed before the time specified in 


the contract, March 1, 1874. The cost of work — 


performed by the present contractors up to 
January 1, 1871, was $1,248,184.18, and the 
amount paid them by the State $740,047.31 
leaving a reserve of $508,136.82, which is held 
as security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. 

The number of passengers carried over the 
steam railroads of the State in 1866 was 
22,126,881; in 1867, 23,660,401; in 1868, 24,- 
916,021; in 1869, 28,136,891; in 1870 (ten 
months), 24,721,535; total since 1865, 123,- 
551,226. Of these, 67 were fatally injured. 
During this period 175 employés were killed, 
26 of them in consequence of coming in con- 
tact with bridges while on top of the cars, 
The average annual number of men regularly 
employed. was 10,786; 205 persons were run 
over and killed while walking or lying on the 
track, viz., 41 in 1866, 41 in 1867, 44 in 1868, 
40 in 1869, and 39 in ten months of 1870. 
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The larger part of the annual report of the 
commissioners is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the general railroad problem—how 
cheap fares and freights may be secured; and 
the remedy of the last resort for unduly high 
rates—the purchase of the railroads by the 
State. The subject is regarded as highly im- 
t to the interests of the State, but it is 
asserted that Massachusetts cannot possibl 
control by her legislation the great throug 
business, because that is mainly in the hands of 
the large organizations to which some of the 
Massachusetts railroads belong, but of which 
they constitute a small part. The plan rec- 
ommended to the State by the commissioners 
is as follows: 

Let the State adopt its own plan of railroad man- 
agement, wholly in enencens of the private railroad 
corporations ; having done this in such a manner as 
to commit itself to the least possible expense consist- 
ent with a perfect trial of a great experiment, recog- 

it simply as a tentative effort, let the State 
then give the exis corporations distinctly to un- 
derstand that the continuance of their corporate 
existence depends wholly on (1) the results of the 
experiment in operation ; (2) on their own success in 
the process of competitive development side by side 
with it. All restraints should then be removed from 
the private corporations ; they should be allowed, 
within the limits of the law, to freely follow their 
own devices: the two systems would thus be com- 
pelled to work their way out in visible and perfect 
contrast, and that which, at the expiration of a rea- 
sonable term of years, should prove itself to be the 
best, would undoubtedly be adopted with general 
acquiescence, 

They also recommend that the State enter 
upon the experiment by purchasing the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, as being the only one fully sup- 
plying the conditions for a perfect trial. 

The State constabulary force at the end of 
the year consisted of 109 men, 68 of whom 
were under full pay, 22 under half pay, and 19 
depended upon the State allowance for the 
service of criminal precepts. Within the year, 
14,275 complaints of all kinds were issued, and 
the amount of fines and costs paid into the 
several county treasuries was $192,710.75, 
$60,000 more than the whole expenses of the 
office. The amount of stolen property re- 
_ covered and restored was $20,683.47. The 
prejudices heretofore existing against the State 
police have been substantially abandoned, and 
now, in a degree, many of the cities and towns 
cheerfully codperate with them through their 
police, in the enforcement of the liquor and 
gambling laws, and the provisions of the gen- 
eral nuisance act. 

The political canvass of the past year was 
one of the most important in the history of the 
State, and for the first time in many years 
doubts were entertained by shrewd observers 
as to the success of the Republican party. No 
less than four parties—exclusive of the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement—were in the field. 
Two of these, the Prohibitory and the Labor 
Reform, were new parties, composed chiefly 
of those who had previously acted with the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and who 
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did not so much look forward to the success of 
their candidates, as they hoped to induce one 
of the other parties to adopt their principles, 
or to found a party that would ultimately 
achieve success, The campaign was opened 
by the Prohibitory party, who held their con- 
vention in Boston, on the 17th of phe ee 
nominated candidates for the various State 
offices, at the head of which, as candidate for 
Governor, was Wendell Phillips. The princi- 
les of this party were set forth in their reso- 
utions as follows: 


Resolved, That the policy of the State toward the 
— traffic affects eve political interest ; that it 
affects production, expenditure, taxation, pauperism, 
prostitution, the peace of the streets, the repression 
of crime, the protection of person and Broperty, the 
interests of labor, the purity of the ballot, and the 
success if not the existence of republican govern- 


ment, 

Resolved, That a policy which thus affects every 
political interest ought to be décided by the people 
and should by common consent have precedence o 
other issues. 

Resolved, That we can have no hope from a divided 
party ; that, representing the two extremes of a liquor 
policy, a divided party can neither decide for license 
nor for prohibition; that it can neither pronounce 
for the life nor for the death of the dram-shop sys- 
tem, and that its opposing forces neutralize each 
other so that it can neither adopt any policy, execute 
any laws, nor make any issue on this question. 

Resolved, That there can be no greater pal than 
party competition for the liquor vote ; and that any 
party not openly opposed to the traffic will engage in 
this competition—court the favor of the criminal 
classes—and barter the public morals, the purity of 
the ballot, and every object of good government, for 
party success. 

Resolved, That this coruet competition must be 
coexistent with the life and political power of the 
traffic; therefore an issue with it is the only remedy, 
and that no such issue can be made without inde- 
pendent political action. : 

Resolved, Therefore, that the organization of an in- 
dependent political party is an inevitable necessity. 

Me g That, as a political party, we seek a polit- 
ical object ; that we aim at the extinction of the en- 
tire dram-shop Spawn: national and State, because it 
is dangerous and injurious to every interest of the 
Commonwealth, 

Resolved, That, while we recognize the importance 
of other reforms and other political measures, we 
purposely defer for the present thereon making 

arty issues; that our first work is to place the State 
in unequivocal opposition to the dram-shop system 
and that, until that object shall be secured, we wi 
not be diverted therefrom by other issues. 

Resolved, That the abolition of slavery and the 
preservation of our Union allay. igo accomplished, 
there is no issue now before the country equal.to 
that of prohibition ; and we earnestly invite our fel- 
low-citizens of all political parties to unite with us in 
giving this eae reform a complete victory. 

Resolved, That we invoke the blessing of Almighty 
Goa a ne the proceedings of this iF sok 

wed, That, in adopting Wendell Phillips as 
our standard-bearer, we place in nomination a radi 
epee reformer, a fearless champion of truth, a 
brilliant scholar, a patriotic citizen, and a true man; 
and we believe that the gubernatorial chair which 
has been by so many honored and eminent 
citizens of Massachusetts has never been more ably 
ie than it would be by the man of our unanimous 

oice, 

Resolved, That the other names upon our ticket are 

gentlemen well known to the whole community, of 
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honorable record, and of tried and true principles ; 
and we commend them to the hearty and united sup- 
port of all good citizens at the polls. 

The convention of the Labor Reform party 
was held in Worcester, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, and was attended by 250 delegates. The 
enthusiasm manifested was very great, and the 
first nomination was that of Wendell Phillips 
for Governor by acclamation, thus making him 
the standard-bearer of the two parties. After 
forming the rest of the ticket, their platform 
was presented in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence that ‘‘ all men are cre- 
ated free and equal,’’ and have certain ‘inalienable 
rights,” to secure which is the if suet and true pur- 
pose of government ; therefore all laws creating dis- 
tinction in favor of color, condition, nationality, or 
pursuit, are a clear violation of the fundamental 
principles of democratic government. 

Resolwed, That, as labor lies at the foundation of 
national prosperity, it is the duty and interest of both 
the State and the nation to foster and protect it; 
therefore all associations of working men or women 
formed with a view of promoting their moral or ma- 
terial interests should receive the same chartered 
rights and privileges at the hands of legislators, 
both State and national, as are granted to associ- 
ated capital, eapeciatt as the chartered rights of as- 
sociated capital are derived solely from the people, 
who are the true source of power under democratic 
institutions. 

Resolved, That a cardinal principle of the labor re- 
form movement is the reduction of the hours of labor ; 
therefore, be it resolved, that we insist upon the re- 
duction of the hours of labor to eight hours for all 
labor employed at the public expense by States, 
counties, cities, and towns, as experiments, which 
the public is able to make and interested in making, 
since they will establish the preliminary claim neces- 
sary to prove finally that they mean a better paid and 
better educated labor. 

Resolved, That we will demand, of every candidate 
who seeks our suffrage for political honor in the 
coming campaign, a faithful pledge and guarantee 
that, if elected, he will vote for the enactment of a law 
prohibiting all incorporated and other manufacturing 
establishments in this Commonwealth from employ- 
ing females and minors more than ten hours per day, 
and we pledge ourselves to use all honorable means 
to defeat every candidate for office who will not 
pledge himself unreservedly to the enactment of such 
a law. 

Resolved, That while we are implicitly opposed to 
any and all schemes of repudiation, yet we demand 
the immediate passage by Congress of a law provid- 
ing for the speediest possible payment of the entire 
national debt, according to the terms of the contract, 
as due the laborer, who carries the principal burden, 
and as a measure calculated to secure honesty and 
economy in the administration of public affairs. 

Resolved, That we demand the repeal of so much 
of the national banking law as allows banks to issue 
notes circulating as money, and the substitution 
‘therefor of legal-tender government notes as the best 
and safest currency the government ever had, 

Resolved, That the public lands should be held in 
sacred trust by the Government for actual settlers 
and should never be given into the possession of 
speculators and railroad monopolists. 

Resolved, That while we welcome voluntary immi- 
grants from every clime, and pledge them the pro- 
tection of our laws and equal opportunity in every 
field of industry, still we are inflexibly opposed to 
the importation by capitalists of laborers from China 
and elsewhere for the purpose of degrading and 
cheapening American labor, and will resist it by all 
‘legal and constitutional means in our power. 
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Resolved, That we view with pride the fact that 
the soldiers and sailors were enlisted mainly from 
the ranks of the laboring classes, and that they 
te ae heroically to maintain the national integrity 
and uphold the honor of Massachusetts, and we cain 
that, if true to her promises and herself, she should 
provide the means for equalizing the bounties to her 
soldiers and sailors on just and equitable principles. 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge the friends of 
labor in this State to use all their influence individu- 
= and collectively to secure the election to public 
0 


ce of those candidates who are preninocely: com- 
thi 


mitted to the principles embraced in 


On the 5th of October, the Republican State 
Convention assembled at Worcester, and chose 
ex-Governor A. H. Bullock as the presiding of- 
ficer. William Olaflin was nominated for Gov- 
ernor almost unanimously, and the other 
nominations were, for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Joseph Tucker; for Secretary of State, Oliver 
Warner; for Attorney-General, Charles Allen; 
for Auditor, Charles Endicott; for Treasurer 
and Receiver-General, Charles Adams, Jr. 
The following were the resolutions: 


The Republicans of Massachusetts congratulate 
their brethren throughout the country on the con- 
summation, within the pee year, of the greatest civil 
event in history since the formation of the Constitu- 
tion—the adoption by the people of the last of the 
three great constitutional amendments, which secure 

ersonal freedom, equality before the law, and equal- 
ity of political power, to all men born or nai ed 
in the United States; and, in asking for the continued 
confidence of the people, we point with just pride to 
the fact that these are the precious fruits of the Ad- 
ministration in peace of that candidate whose military 
administration had already triumphantly conducted 
the country to safety and prosperity through a war 
of unexampled magnitude and peril. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the vigorous 
and successful administration of General Grant, which 
in less than two years has introduced reform in reve- 
nue in all branches of the public service, has effected 
a reduction of the public debt unexampled in history, 
has made faithful and thorough collection of the reve- 
nues, and has vastly lightened the weight of taxa- 
tion which oppressed the industries of the country, 
and gives promise of still further and larger redue- 
tion, and we take especial pleasure in the fact that in 
the accomplishment of these great results the Presi- 
dent has been aided by Massachusetts administrative 
ability in the Treasury, Massachusetts integrity and 
energy at the head of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and Massachusetts firmness and sense at the 
head of the Committee on Claims. : 

Resolved, That, as the burden of the national debt 
has been incurred in defence of the common life of 
the Republic, and as the benefits of which it is the 
price, are to 'be permanent and enduring to the re- 
motest generation, pie proper effort should be made 
to fund the same at the lowest practicable rate of 
interest, and that the process of reduction should be 
so gradual as to bear with moderate weight only upon 
the people, and that taxation should be further re- 
duced so as to relieve, ay far as practicable, the press- 
ure upon the industry of the nation. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is pledged, by 
its past history and the ¢ erished personal convictions 
of its members, to labor to carry out the great prin- 
ciples, which it has been the means of enacting into 
the fundamental law of the country, to their logical 
results, and especially to protect the newly-enfran- 


platform. 


-chised citizens in the rights which are declared by the 
recent constitutional amendments, and to secure to 


them that education which will enable them to take 
full and intelligent share in the administration of the 
country. 


—— a 


Resolved, That the finances of the State should be 
administered with the greatest economy; that all 
useless and doubtful expenses should be cut off, and 
the credit of the Commonwealth only used in the 
clearest cases of public necessity, 

. Resolved, That the Republican party, which, in the 
a ten years of its history, has accomplished more for 
the elevation of the laborers of America than had 
 -. ‘accomplished before since the Government was 

, hears with surprise and indignation the claim 
of any other organization to arrogate to itself the title 
of * labor party ;’? that in our judgment the intellec- 
tual and social advancement of the laborers of the 

, their improvement in wealth, comfort, and 

iness, the security of their personal and political 

, are not only important objects of public care 

and regard, but are the wey purpose for which the 

fate was created, and are the end and object of all 
olitical effort. 

Resolved, That a decent regard to the honor of the 
United States requires that measures shall be taken 
> poe national Administration to vindicate the claim 

the country upon Great Britain for proper repara- 
tion for the hostile action of that nation in prema- 
turely and unnecessarily recognizing the rebel States 
as balicersate, and for permitting the fitting out in 
her ports of hostile cruisers to prey upon our com- 
merce, 

Atesolved, That the Republican party favor laws 
wisely calculated to prevent tippling and drunken- 
ness, and promote temperance and industry, and 
are in favor of the suppression of dram-shops, as 
tending to the destruction of good order and hap- 
pines of the people and all the material interests of 

Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the administration of William Claflin 
as Governor of this Commonwealth has been charac- 

ized by wisdom, integrity, and firmness, and that 
we cordially recommend him to the voters of the 
Commonwealth for reélection. 


The last political convention of the year was 
that of the Democratic party, which was held 
at Fitchburg, on the 12th of October, when the 
following nominations were made: for Govy- 
ernor, John Quincy Adams; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, James Chattaway ; for Secretary of 
State, Luther Stephenson, Jr.; for Treasurer, 
and Receiver-General, Levi Heywood; for Au- 
ditor, Phineas Allen; for Attorney-General, 
William West Warren. The following plat- 
form was adopted : 

Resolved, That the country demands from each po- 
litical Paty, at this time a bold and out-spoken asser- 
tion of its policy upon the living questions of to-day ; 
and that the attempt on the part of the radical party 
to perpetuate its power, by merely boasting of its past 
achievements, must prove futile. Norecord, however 
fair, can atone for its wilful neglect of the industrial 
interests of the country, for the loss of our commercial 
importance, for over five years of peace wasted in at- 


petty to govern the country upon a theory and 
Pe cy that could only be excused by the necessities 


of war. 
Resolved, That, in declaring its policy now, the Dem- 
ocratic party need only to revert to its prin- 
apie of opposition to all consolidation or concentration 
of power in any hands, and to every unnecessary exer- 
cise of power, even where the rig t to exercise it is 
clearly given; not the most but the least possible 
government being best conducive to the og” te of 
mankind. In conformity with this maxim, the party 
now, as heretofore, will resist every stretch of power 
i either Federal or State Government, or by any one 
of the codrdinate branches of either, and every plan 
of legislation which involves an undue interference 
with the reserved rights of the citizen, either in its 
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direct ; or by requiring for its attainment a 
resort to arbitrary and inquisitorial practices. 

Resolved, That, p ng upon ¢ established 
areag ee we adopt as our own the resolutions of our 

arty in the great Democratic State of New York, 

hat 2 rer Any duties, — cr taxes, should have the 
one only law: urpose of obtaining necessary reve- 
nue, po that ths pres system of favoritism, mis- 
called protection, avzing Sasa for the special benefit 
of a few capitalists, is simple robbery of the rest of 
the people, and that, except so far as the legitimate 
expenses of the Government may require, free trade 
is the true policy of the country; that we demand the 
simplification of our system o internal revenue, the 
abolition of useless and inquisitorial taxes, and the 
reduction of the whole volume of taxation, now in 
excess of the wants of the Government and the exi- 
gencies of public credit. 

Resolved, That grants of land, or money, or credit, 
either by the Federal, or State Governments, to indi- 
viduals, or to corporations formed for mere purposes 
of private gain, are all in some sort a diversion of 

ublic assets from their legitimate uses; involve the 

tate in unnecessary complications with special inter- 
ests ; lead to gross corruption, and are inconsistent 
with a reasonable regard for the safety of popular 
institutions. 

Resolved, That it is our proud boast that the op- 
pressed of all nations can find with us a safe asylum, 
and here enjoy the blessings of a free Government ; 
that consistency with our professions, not less than 
the highest welfare of both native and foreign born, 
requires that all who come to these shores should, as 
soon as po become citizens, and have their 
equal influence in political affairs ; and we denounce, 
as unrepublican and monstrous, the attempt by Con- 
gress and our Legislature to prevent the naturaliza- 
tion of the poor by multiplying the expenses and the 
pr hg of complying with necessary legal for- 
malities. 

Resolved, That, on the other hand, independently 
of the question as to the expediency of bringing into 
intimate political and social relations two adverse 
races of men, we believe it to be wrong to stimulate 
by artificial means the irruption into our communi 
oF swarms of Mongolians, who have neither the wis 
nor the eae to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and are brought here by inter- 
ested capitalists only as so much bone and muscle, to 
lower the dignity of labor, degrade the condition of 
our working-men, and create and perpetuate distinet 
classes in our social 5 

Resolved, That the labor of the country, weak by its 
necessities, in its defences against the cupidity of 
capitalists, and its ability to compel a recognition of 
its just rights, especially needs and merits the pro- 
tection of just, equal, and adequate laws ; and that, in 
view of the fact that the present high cost of living 
and consequent inadequacy of wages to provide sutfii- 
cient means of support for our poorer people, as 
mainly due to the unjust currency system, the arbi- 
trary and excessive taxation, and the many and great 
monopolies which have been inflicted upon us by the 

olicy of the Republican party, the claim made by 

t party at its recent State Convention, that it has 

any sympathy with labor or the laborer, is prepos- 
terous and absurd. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm an absolute hostility to 
every attempt to influence the decision of political 
D Geese te by the formation of secret proscriptive or- 

ons. 

O  pioleed: That while we must regard it as an exist- 
ing fact that suffrage is a right and not a — 
and that any restriction upon its exercise should 

founded in unmistakable public Pape 6 we consider 
the proposition to extend the suffrage to the women 
of this Commonwealth as involving too many social 
considerations to be summarily treated as a mere po- 
litical question ; but there is a pressing duty upon 
the people of this State to remove at once and forever 
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all property or other qualifications, constitutional or 
statutory, upon the exercise by every man who is a 
citizen 6f the United States. 

Resolved, That the implied censure passed by the 
convention at Worcester upon the national Admin- 
istration, for its failure to vindicate the claims of this 
country against Great Britain, meets our warm ap- 
proval, and that in its foreign as in its internal policy 
the Administration deserves our unqualified condem- 
nation. t ; 

Resolved, That the railroad corporations of this 
Commonwealth were created by virtue of the sover- 
eign prerogative of the State, for the public benefit, 
and that we assert the right and duty of the Com- 
monwealth to exercise its authority to keep them 
within the scope of their organization, and enforce 
their management for the best interests of the whole 


people. 

a ‘Resolved That the French Republic, now rising in 
its strength from the ruins of an effete and corrupt 
empire, under its rallying-cry of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and which receives no encouragement 
from the crowned heads of Europe, deserves and re- 
ceives our earnest and cordial sympathy and support. 


The agitation of the question of woman suf- 
frage was more general and earnest during 
the year than in former ones. As neither 
the Prohibitory nor the Labor Reform party 
had incorporated in its platform the question 
of female suffrage, the advocates of this cause 
called a convention, to be held before the as- 
sembling of the Republican and Democratic 
Conventions, in order to decide upon a policy 
for the campaign. Accordingly the Woman- 
Suffrage convention assembled in Boston, on 
the 29th of September, and organized with 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as presiding officer. 
The principal question for discussion was as 
to the expediency of nominating candidates 
for the various State offices, and thus forming 
a separate and distinct ticket. This measure 
was finally voted down, and it was decided to 
address the approaching Republican as well as 
the Democratic Convention in behalf of woman 
suffrage. The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the friends of woman’s suffrage 
should no longer support any candidate for State or 
local office who is not in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and, in case no such candidate is put 
in nomination, that they should nominate and sup- 
port independent candidates of their own. 

And whereas the platforms of the Prohibition and 
Labor Reform parties are both silent on the question 
of woman suffrage, and whereas the conventions of 
the Republican and Democratic parties are about to 
meet for the declaration of principles and the nomina- 
tion of candidates: therefore, 

Resolved, That the proper committee be instructed 

to prepare and forward memorials on behalf of this 
convention to the conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, with copies of these resolutions 
attached, respectfully requesting of each the adoption 
of woman suffrage as a part of their platforms; also 
that said committee are instructed to question every 
candidate upon the State ticket of every party in 
the field whether he will work for the establishment 
of woman’s etoansey and to publish his reply in the 
Woman’s Journal; also that this committee shall 
meet in Boston on the 18th ‘day of October next, 
after adjournment of the Republican and Democratic 
Conventions, to make nominations for a State ticket, 
if necessary. 

Resolved. That allmen and women who are in favor 
of woman suffrage are requested to meet in their re- 
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spective representative and senatorial districts, and 
to take such steps as will insure the election of a 
Representative pledged to work and vote for woman 
suffrage in the Legislature next winter. 

fesolved, That the friends of woman’s suffrage 
recognize in Wendell Phillips a leader second to 
none in his early, able, and constant advocacy of 
supa suffrage; that he has earned our gratitude 
and has a right to claim our votes whenever they can 
be given under the forms of law and without com- 
plicating the cause of woman’s sufirage with issues 
merely political. : zy 

Resolved, That the thanks of’ this convention are 
due to Hon, Heriry Wilson, Senator of Massachusetts, 
for having introduced a bill into the Congress of the 
United States for the extension of suffrage to women 
in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, 
and we respectfully request him to renew the propo- 
sition to Congress next winter. ‘ 

And whereas the Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator 
from Massachusetts, has declared that distinctions 
in suffrage founded on insurmountable qualifications 
are in violation of republican principles, and whereas 
sex is a qualification as insurmountable as color: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That consistency to his own principles 
demands from the Hon, Charles Sumner next winter 
the submission of a sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distinc- 
tions on account of sex. 


In accordance with one of the above reso- 
lutions, the ‘‘ Woman-Suffrage State Oentral 
Committee” appeared before the Republican 
Convention on the 5th of October, and pre- 
sented the following memorial: 


To abs Republican Convention of the State of Massa- 
chusetts : 

The undersigned, having been appointed a State 
Central Committee, by the friends of woman suf- _ 
frage assembled in convention at Tremont Temple, 
in Boston, on the 29th day of September, 1870, are 
instructed by and on behalf of said convention to 
lay before pom honorable body the following me- 
morial, with a copy of the resolutions of the said 
convention attached. We Pye atria bred 
in violation of the Bill of Rights of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which expressly affirms that 
‘all power resides originally in the people, and is 
derived from them,’’ the women of Massachusetts— 
one-half of the entire people—are excluded from poli- 
tical power. 

That, in violation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which declares, that ‘‘ governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the governed,” 
all the women of Massachusetts are governed with- 
out consent. 

That, in violation of the fundamental principle of 
representative government, that ‘‘ taxation without 
representation is tyranny,’’ every woman in Massa- 
chusetts who is the owner of property is taxed with- 
out representation, and has no voice in the amount 
or expenditure of the taxes she is compelled to pay. 

We therefore cae td request that this con- 
vention of the Republican party, which has abolished 
political distinctions on account of race, eolor, or 
provions condition of servitude, will declare itself 

y resolution tae to political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex, and in favor of so amending our State 
constitution as to extend suffrage to women on the 
same terms and qualifications as are prescribed for 
men, 


The question was brought before the con- 
vention in the form of the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved, That the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal 
women of America for their patriotic devotion to the 
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cause of Jiberty ; that we are heartily in favor of the 

enfranchisement:of woman, and will hail the day 

when the educated in@®lect and enlightened con- 
science of the women of Massachusetts find direct 
expression at the ballot-box— 

w after an animated discussion, was lost 

by a vote of 196 to 139. 

_ Efforts were now made to secure from the 

Democratic Convention a pledge in favor of 

woman suffrage, and a similar resolution was 

debated by that body, and rejected by a large 
rity. 

he election was held on the 15th of No- 

vember, and resulted in the choice of all the 

Republican candidates for State offices, as 

follows: 

For William FLOOUONCER. no oo ude na ¥4 cn, ce 
* John Qitacy Adams, Democrat.............. 
** Wendell Philips, Labor Reform and Prohi- 

AGOMIRG Siss acne dvs ieee ss becsads view ) | MUj046 

Total vote for Governor (including 206 scattering). 151,237 


The Legislature elected was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Sanate. House, Joint ballot, 
195 229 


Democrats 34 39 
Labor Reformers.............. 1 il 12 
Republican majority........ 28 150 178 


There has been a gradual decrease in pau- 
erism throughout the State, which is due 
argely to the wise policy recently adopted. 
The chief feature of this policy has been to 
fayor the system of segregation in preference 
to that of aggregation, by relieving the sick 
and poor through the town authorities, thus 
“saving a large regular expenditure for their 
support, and at the same time permitting them 
to enjoy the comforts of their homes, and the 
society of*their relatives and friends.” There 
are three almshouses for the accommodation 
of the poor of the State, located respectively 
at Tewksbury, Bridgewater, and Monson. The 
first is the most extensive; the last is used 
more especially as a primary school, and will 
soon be discontinued as an almshouse, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the in- 

ectors, “that the time has come when the 
almshouse department might be abolished 
with positive advantage to the charitable pur- 
poses of the Commonwealth.” During the 
year ending October 1, 1870, the number of 
ela admitted into the almshouse at 

ewksbury was 2,055; discharged, 2,090; 
supported, 2,745; deaths, 248; births, 58; 
weekly average, 54. The State appropria- 
tions for the year amounted to $75,338, of 
which $73,271 were for current expenses, 
which, divided by the average number of in- 
mates, gives $1.94 as the weekly cost of each 
inmate. The whole number of inmates in this 
institution, January 1, 1871, was 811; of 
whom 803 were men, 413 women, 46 boys, and 
49 girls. There has been a gradual decrease 
in the number of inmates of the workhouse 
and almshouse at Bridgewater, the average 
number in both departments for the past year 
being 835 against 412 in 1869, 408 in 1868, 
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881 in 1867, 582 in 1865, and 579 in 1860, Of 
the average for 1870, 88 were in the alms- 
house, and 247 in the workhouse. To the 
former there were admitted during the year 
266; born in the house, 21; in the house dur- 
ing the year, 368; died, 46; disch , 249; 
remaining October 1, 1870, 264. In the work- 
house during the year there were 501, of 
whom 264 remained at the end of the year. 
The total current expenses for the year 
amounted to $35,332, of which the sum of 
$3,201, arising from the labor of the inmates 
and former products, was reimbursed to the 
State, making the average weekly cost to the 
State for each inmate $1.84. The total value 
of the day yea of the institution is about 
$200,000, The average number of inmates of 
the institution at Monson during the year end- 
ing October 1, 1870, was 450, the smallest 
number for any year since its opening in 1854. 
Of this number 320 were in the primary 
schoo], and 130 in the almshouse. 
In 1868 the average number at Monson was 
646, of whom 233 were paupers. The great 
decrease in the number of paupers and pupils 


within the past two years is attributable in a 


large degree to the changes in the settlement 
laws toate within that period, and the vigorous 
policy adopted in regard to tramps. In 1861 
there were no less than 1,384 of these tramps, 


‘which number decreased to 467 in 1869, and 


for the past year does not exceed 250. All the 
children of the school who are old enough are 
taught to labor, and many of them render ser- 
vices as helps. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, the total number 
in the primary school and almshouse depart- 
ment was 448; of whom 21 were men, 30 
women, 302 boys, and 95 girls. The total num- 
ber of inmates January 1, 1870, was 500. The 
current expenses for the year were $48,781, 
and the average weekly cost of each inmate 
$2.08. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, there were in 
the three almshouses above referred to 364 
men, 464 women, 85 boys, and 92 girls, making 
a total of 1,006; in the primary school 275 
boys and 74 girls, and in the workhouse 108 
men and 150 women. The report of the 
trustees of the Lunatic Hospital at North- 
ampton shows the number of patients in this 
institution on the 80th of September, 1869, to 
have been 402, and the number admitted 
during the year 202, making the whole num- 
ber having received the benefit of the insti- 
tution 604. Of this number 166 were dis- 
charged, and 88 died, leaving 405 inmates 
of the hospital September 80, 1870. The 
proportion of deaths has been, with two ex- 
ceptions, smaller than in any preceding year, 
and below the average annual mortality for 
the whole period since the founding of the 
hospital. e daily average of patients for. 
the year was 408; 50 were discharged cured, 
58 improved, 56 unimproved, and 2 not insane. 
The total number of patients in the hospital, 
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and the number who were discharged cured, 
are both. larger than in any preceding year. 
The deaths were equal to 5.46 per cent. of the 
whole number of patients in the course of the 
year, and 8.07 per cent. of the daily average 
number of inmates. The receipts from all 
sources for the year were $91,288.64, and the 
expenses $84,776.22, leaving a balance of 
$6,512.42 in the Treasury. 

The number of patients under treatment in 
the Lunatic Hospital at Taunton during the 
year was 758; number of admissions, 375 ; dis- 
charges, 876; average number in the hospital 
888. The percentage of the recoveries as com- 
pared with the admissions has been 29.89— 
which is less than the general average since 
the opening of the institution. Of the whole 
number admitted, 157 were of American par- 
entage, and 218 foreign. The average annual 
cost of each patient is $200.35, and the average 
weekly ‘cost $3.85. The total receipts for the 
year ending September 30, 1870, were $77,- 
497.42; total payments, $67,733.79. 

Of the 2,032 persons who have been admitted 
to the hospital, 1,075 pursued active out-door 
employment, 594 pursued active in-door em- 
ployment, 347 were of sedentary habits, and 
the occupation of 16 was unknown. There 
were 480 laborers, 254 farmers, 186 seamen, 
127 boot and shoe makers, 113 mill operatives, 
80 traders, 73 carpenters, 67 clerks, 20 mer- 
chants, 19 clergymen, 14 physicians, 14 teachers, 
. 5 lawyers, 4 actors, 2 editors. Of the assigned 
causes of insanity, the two greatest are in- 
temperance, which is said to have caused 680 
of the inmates to become insane, and ill-health, 
611. Religious excitement caused 194; pecu- 
niary trouble, 96; loss of friends, 88; spiritual- 
ism, 47; and hard work, 51. Of the total num- 
ber of inmates, 2,487 have been supported by 
the State, 920 by towns, and 673 by individuals. 
A. valuable addition of upward of 400 volumes 
has been made during the past year to their 
well-used library. The employment of patients 
as much as possible out-of-doors, even at the 
risk of looking through the neighborhood, oc- 
casionally, for an-eloped patient, was com- 
mended. An important change in the manage- 
ment of this institution took place during the 
past year, occasioned by the resignation of Dr. 
Ohoate, who had given much satisfaction as 
superintendent since the opening of the hos- 
pital in 1854. The truste eselected as his suc- 
cessor Dr. William W. Godding, of Winchendon, 
who had gained much experience in the care 
and treatment of the insane as first assistant 
physician in the National Hospital for the In- 
sane at Washington. 

The report of the superintendent of the 
Lunatie Asylum at Worcester shows that 384 
patients were received into the hospital during 
the year, of whom 196 were males, and 188 
' females. At the close of the preceding year 
the number of inmates was 376, of whom 190 
were males, and 186 females. The number 
under treatment during the year was, there- 
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fore, 760—386 males, and 374 females. The 
daily average of patients im the hospital was 
396; discharged 287; of whom 158 were re- 
covered, 123 improved, 6 not improved, died 
64. The number of admissions exceeded those 
of the previous year by 47; the number of dis- 
charges was 9 less, and the number of deaths 
17 greater than in the preceding year. The 
ratio of recoveries was a fraction more than 
45 per cent. to the number of those discharged, 
or a fraction more than 55 per cent. after de- 
ducting the number of those who died. The 
rate of mortality was somewhat greater than 
in 1869, but is regarded as moderate, consid- 
ering the patients when admitted. The receipts 
from all sources for the year were $90,428.31, 
and the expenditures were $82,541.40, leaving 
a balance in the Treasury of $7,886.91. 

The State Prison of Massachusetts holds a 
very high rank among the penal institutions of 
the country, and has attracted the attention 
of the general public by the adoption of wise 
and humane reforms in prison discipline. 
During the past year there has been a marked 
improvement in the discipline of the prison. 
The school established more than a year ago 
has been very successful, and on the part of 
the attendants there has been a faithful devo- 
tion to their studies. Instruction is given 
three evenings a week to more than one hun- 
dred pupils, and the attendance would be still 
larger if there were adequate accommodations. 
In the winter months lectures are usually 
given once a week, which are fully attended 
and appreciated by the inmates. 

By the report of the warden, Gideon Haynes, 
it appears that the whole number of convicts, 
October 1, 1869, was 593; numbey received 
under warrants from the courts, during the 
year ending September 30, 1870, was 177; es- 
caped convicts returned, 2; remanded, having 
broken the condition of his pardon, 1; returned 
from the insane hospital, 1; discharged by 
expiration of sentence, 130; by remission of 
sentence, 63; died, 14; sent to the insane hos- 
pital, 2; escaped, 2; number remaining, Sep- 
tember 80, 1870, 563. Of those received dur- 
ing the year, there were for arson, 6; assault 
with intent to murder, 6; with intent to rob, 
6; breaking and entering, 54; burglary, 8; 
forgery, 5; larceny, 27; larceny from the per- 
son, 12; manslaughter, 7; murders, 7; rob- 
bery, 14. Financially speaking, the profits of 
the prison, for four years, have amounted in 
the aggregate to $105,330.39. The receipts, 
in cash, for the year ending October 1, 1870 
(paid into the Treasury of the Commonwealth), 
were $138,899.96, which, with stock on hand 
amounting to $10,147.45, gives a total of $149,- 
047.41. The cash expenditures for the same 
period were $114,974.85, which, added to the 
stock on hand, October 1, 1869, $7,290.87, 
makes a total of $122,265.72, and a balance of 
$26,781.69 in favor of the prison for the year. 

The expenditures of the State Reform School 
for Boys, at Westborough, for 1870, were $44, 
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402.11, while the receipts from all sources 
were $15,369.46, which, deducted from the ex- 
tures, shows the actual cost to the State 

each boy to be $111.66 per year. The 
whole number of boys in school during the 
ear was 474; of whom 261 were remaining, 
sptember 80, 1870. During the year 115 
boys were apprenticed and on trial, and 74 
were ae on probation. The number of 
in the Industrial School for Girls, at Lan- 

, October 1, 1870, was 148. During the 
year 396 boys were provided for in the school- 
ships, of whom 216 were remaining at the end 
of the year. The trustees of the Massachu- 
setts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youth report the number of inmates at the 
beginning of the year to have been 87; en- 
tered during the year, 26; discharged, 80; in 
the institution at the end of the year 1870, 83. 
The trustees say, ‘idiots possess the attribute 


of educatibility.” They are affected by culture Franklin 


even more than ordinary children and youth, 
because the less the force of individual charac- 
ter the greater its plasticity, and the more it is 
affected by extraneous influence. But they 
lack the innate power of development; they 
would grow as animals grow, were it not for 
other influences. Considering their low start- 
ing-point, however, idiotic children can be 
made to progress nearly as far as ordinary 


_ children; but no reliance must be placed upon 


their innate ote of development and im- 
provement. Every thing must be done for 
them. Idiots are more numerous among the 
children of the rich and of the poor than of 
the middling classes, who suffer neither from 
the enervation of riches nor the pinchings of 
poverty. The ata come mainly from the 
actually poor. Many are of families that have 
been deteriorating physically, and are nearly 
run out. The stock has become vitiated by 
various causes, among which intemperance 
and physical excesses are prominent. 

‘The commission appointed to consider the 
expediency of establishing an asylum for ine- 
briates have recommended the passage of a 
bill “ to establish the Massachusetts Asylum for 
Inebriates, which can be built by private sub- 
scription ;”’ the institution to be managed by a 
board of directors, a part of whom shall be 
appointed by the Governor, and a part by the 
subscribers to the establishment. . For the re- 
lief of the intemperate in prisons, the commis- 
sion also recommend the establishment of an 
inebriate asylum, for the special purpose of 
treating cases selected from the several prisons. 

The public schools of the State are in a 
flourishing condition. The following are the 
pecuniary statistics of the year: 

The amount expended for instruction, raised 

OS eae e ee ee $3,125,058 09 
Increase over last year.................s00- 
Amount raised by taxation, including income 

rH) orpins revenue, for each child in the 

State between the ages of five and fifteen sf 
Increase over last year..........0.ceseeeceeees 70 

The Governor, in his message to the Legis- 
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lature of 1871, r rae the lack of special 
technical instruction as a defect in the system 
and recommends the establishment of technical 
schools, He also refers to the fact that a 
large proportion of the teachers are women, 
and that their average wages are only $30.92 
per month, and recommends an increase of 
compensation, He also recommends the es- 
tablishment of a fifth normal school at Wor- 
cester. 

The population of Boston, in 1870, was 
250,526; in 1860, 177,841; in 1850, 186,881. 

The following is the Federal census of Mas- 
sachusetts, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
Barnetable.:............ 82,774 85,990 
MOMGGs ec dib eset). 64,827 55,120 
WOR eps da 6 hula ab 102,886 93,794 
SOEs cane pb bidenss+ aria’ 8,787 4,408 
tN Ap cr ere 200,843 165,611 
Gad ikasewavatedd 32,635 31,434 
Hampden........+.+.++- 78,409 57 
Hampshire.............. 44,388 87,823 
Middlesex............... 274.353 216,354 
Nantncket...........+.. 4,123 6,094 
IORMOMN GS asin edd acdties 89.448 109,150 
Plymouth............... 65,365 64,768 
Suffolk........-6e.e.s0ee 270,802 192,700 
WOrCester. <6. nce nes’ 192,716 159,659 
Totes. Hiik.. 1,457,351 1,231,066 


MATTHEWS, James M., D. D., a clergyman 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, born in Salem, 
Washington County, N. Y., in 1785; died in 
New-York City, January 28, 1870. He gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1803, and at the As- 
sociaté Reformed Seminary in 1807, and was 
licensed to preach the same year. He was as- 
sistant-professor in Dr. Mason’s Seminary from 
1809 to 1818; was preacher and pastor in the 
South Dutch Church in New York from 1812 
to 1840. In 1813 the South Dutch Church 
withdrew from the Collegiate Church, and 
continued in Garden Street till 1835, when it 
was divided into the Murray Street Church, 
now the church on Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street (Dr. Rogers’s), and the Washington 
Square Church (Dr. Hutton’s), From 1831 to 
1839, he was Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York. From that time he 
did not hold public office, but was active 
in ecclesiastical affairs, maintaining up to the 
last days of his protracted life an activity and 
energy of mind and body almost without an 
equal. As late as the fall of 1870, the Chris- 
tian Union Council, which assembled in New 
York, was organized by him, and it is said that 
the great labors he performed in connection 
with it were the final burdens that broke down 
his herculean constitution. 

MoCLINTOOK, Rev. Jony, D. D., LL. D., a 
Methodist clergyman, professor, and author, 
born in Philadelphia in 1814; died in Madison, 
N. J., March 4, 1870. He graduated with 
honor at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
1885, and immediately after was elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Dickinson Coll 
Carlisle, Pa, After an experience of sey 
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years in this position, he was elected to the 
chair of Greek and Latin Languages in the 
same institution, the duties of which he dis- 
charged until 1848, and the same year was 
elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, which he conducted for a period of eight 
years with marked success. While in his 
hands, the Quarterly rendered especial service 
by its examination of the positive philosophy 
of Comte, and the detection of its errors. 
These expositions attracted the attention of 
the French philosopher, and led to some cor- 
respondence between him and Dr. McClintock, 
In 1856 he was appointed by the General Con- 
ference, in connection with Bishop Simpson, a 
delegate to represent the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the English, Irish, French, and 
German Conferences. He was also present as 
a delegate from that church to the World’s 
Convention, held in Berlin, during the same 
year. After his return, he was elected President 
of the Troy University, and in the interim of the 
organization of the college classes he’ was pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. Here his 
preaching attracted large congregations, and 
he speedily took high rank as a pulpit orator. 
In June, 1860, he sailed for Paris, to take 
charge of the American chapel there, under 
the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, where he remained during 
most of the years of the late civil war. 
Through his agency, pamphlets, elucidating 
the causes of the war, were prepared and cir- 
culated among the English people. His home 
at Paris became a rallying centre for Union 
Americans, and so wide-spread was his influ- 
ence that he was recognized by his country- 
men as an unofficial but most effective rep- 
resentative of the Northern people. Returning 
home at the close of the war, he resumed 
again his literary labors, which had been 
suspended for several years. In 1866, he 
was made chairman of the Central Centenary 
Committee, which gave so much spirit and 
success to the Centennial Commemoration of 
the Origin and History of American Method- 
ism. In 1867, upon the establishment of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, in Madison, N. J., 
through the munificence of Mr. Daniel Drew, 
Dr. McClintock was chosen president, and in 
this position closed his laborious and useful 
life. Dr. McClintock’s literary activity was 
incessant, and the fruit of it remains in numer- 
ous volumes. Besides frequent contributions 
to the Methodist Quarterly Review, and other 
periodicals, he prepared, in conjunction with 
Prof. Blumenthal, a translation of Neander’s 
“Life of Christ,” and, in conjunction with 
Prof. Crooks, of Dickinson College, a series of 
Latin and Greek elementary text-books, on the 
method of “ Imitation and Constant Repetition.” 
These latter volumes were the first published in 
our country in which this method of teaching 
the classic languages, now so generally prac- 
tised, was thoroughly carried out.. Also an 
“ Analysis of Watson’s Theological Institute,” 
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and ‘Sketches of Eminent Methodist Minis- 
ters.” A series of letters in answer to a speech 
delivered in Congress by the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler, on the Roman Catholic question, 
was afterward collected into a volume entitled 
the ‘Temporal Power of the Pope.” But his 
most important literary labor was the well- 
known Theological and Biblical Cyclopedia, 
on which he had been engaged for many years 
in association with Dr. James Strong. Of this 
great work three volumes have been published. 
It will doubtless long remain a monument of. 
Dr. McClintock’s breadth of scholarship and 
unflagging industry. Intellectually, Dr. Me- 
Clintock was distinguished by his versatility, 
and his rapidity in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. His erudition was broad, varied, and 
accurate; he was an able theologian, an author 
and editor of commanding influence, an ac- 
complished educator, and an effective preacher, 

MERIMEE, Prosper, a French Academician, 
Senator, scholar, dramatist, and man of letters, 
born in Paris, September 26, 1803; died, after 
a lingering illness, in Cannes, France, October 
8, 1870. His early education in the Univer- 
sity of Paris was thorough and critical. He 
subsequently studied law, and was admitted to 
the Parisian bar, but never practised—his fond- 
ness for literature rendering legal practice too 
irksome to him. After the Revolution of 1830, 
the Count d’Argout, then minister, selected 
him as secretary for his cabinet, and afterward 
appointed him secretary of the Board of Trade, 
and head-clerk of the Admiralty-Office. In 
1831 he succeeded M. Vitet as the inspector 
of the ancient historical monuments of France, 
a post which he retained until the time of his 
death, and in which he acquired his reputa- 
tion as a distinguished antiquarian and archee- 
ologist. In 1848 the provisionary government 
selected him asone of the commissioners charged 
to take the inventory of the possessions belong- 
ing to the Orleans family. Some time after- 
ward, when the tribunals gave judgment against 
M. Libri, nominally for alleged robbery of the 
Royal Library (see Lisrt, ANNUAL OyoLopapIAa 
for 1869), but really for adhering to the Or- 
leans interest, the fidelity of M. Mérimée to 
the same cause led him to recriminate against 
the decision of the judges in two letters in- 
serted in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, for which 
he was fined, and imprisoned for fifteen days. 
In 1844 he succeeded M. Charles Nodier in the 
French Academy; in 1853 he was nominated 
Senator and free member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions; in 1860 he was made commander 
and in 1866 grand-officer of the Legion of 
Honor. The wide range of M. Prosper Méri- 
mée’s attainments enabled him to obtain dis- 
tinction in the domains of archeology, history, 
and romance. At the outset of his literary 
career he gained celebrity by his two apoc- 
ryphal works, by imaginary authors— ‘The 
Theatre of Olara Gazul, a Spanish Comé- 
dienne” (1825), and ‘‘Guzla,” a collection of 
Illyrian songs, attributed by him to Hyacin- 
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thus Maglanowich. “The Theatre of Clara 

” one of the most perfect examples of 
literary mystification, precipitated the roman- 
tic revolution in Frange, and, according to the 
or Merine of a well-known critic of the time 
M, Mérimée was the Mazeppa of an arm of 
which Victor Hugo was the Charles XII. 
He published afterward, anonymously, the 
“Jacquerie” (1828), depicting feudal scenes, 
followed by ‘The Carvajal Family ” and the 
-“QOhronicle of the Reign of Charles IX.” (1829). 
After this date he ventured to attach his sig- 
nature to his literary productions, of which 
the following are the principal: ‘“ Tamango,” 
“The Capture of the Redoubt,” “Venus of 
Ile,” “Souls in ba pl “The Vision of 
Charles XI.,” “The Plague of Toledo,” ‘ The 
Game of Trictrac,’ “The Etruscan Vase,” 
“The Double Mistake,” “ Arséne Guillot,” 
“Matteo Falcone,” ‘‘Colomba.” These charm- 
ing stories were published between 1830 and 
1840, in the Revue de Paris and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and afterward collected in 
volumes, ‘ Carmen”? (1847), “ Episode of the 
History of Russia” (1852), ‘The Two Heri- 
oe ”(1853), ‘“‘ The Inspector-General ” (1853), 
“Outset of an Adventurer” (1853), are little 
novels, full of life and interest, and distin- 
guished for their sobriety of style and elegance 
of penta. 

His archeological works are the following: 
“Travels in the South of France” (1835), 
“Travels in the West of France’ (1836), 
“Travels in Auvergne and Limousin” (1838), 
“Travels in Corsica” (1840), ‘‘ Historical Monu- 
ments” (1843), “‘ Paintings of the Church Saint- 
Savin” (1844), in which the wonders of Na- 
ture, the- marvels of art, and the relics of his- 
tory, are presented to the reader in the most 
attractive fornis, which seldom fail to excite 
his interest and sympathy. 

His miscellaneous works were: “ Notice on 
the Life and Works of Michael Cervantes” 
(1828); “Essay on Social War’ (1841); ‘“ His- 
tory of Don Pedro I., King of Castile ” (1843); 
“The False Demetrius” (1854); ‘ Historical 
and Literary Fragments ” (1855); “ Introdue- 
tion to the Stories and Poems of Modern 
Greece of Marino Vreto” (1855); and numer- 
ous articles in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, 
the Salon of 1839, the Archeological Review, 
tevue Contemporaine, Plutarque Frangais, the 
Globe, Constitutionnel, Moniteur, History of 
the Villes de France, etc,, equally distinguished 
for their sparkling wit, graceful humor, ele- 
gance of language, breadth of views, and sound- 
ness of judgment. 

METALS. The Henderson Steel Process,— 
This, which is also called the Fluo-Titanic pro- 
cess, is fully described by the inventor, Mr. 
James Henderson, in Natwre, He writes that 
the agents used are fluorine and oxygen com- 
bined. The former is derived from any fluor- 
ide, and the oxygen from any substance, capa- 
ble of evolving that gas, which is adapted for use 
in the manufacture of wrought-iron and steel. 

Vou. x.—31 « 
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Fluor-spar_ and pure rich iron-ores are the most 
available and economical substances for 1 com 
these agents, and are applied finely powdered an 
mixed, and placed in receptacles, preferably, 80 as to 
act from the under side upward upon cast-iron in its 
molten state, 

The most economical mode of application of this 
process is to treat the cast-iron, in the condition in 
which it flows from the blast-furnaces, with fluo r 
and iron-ore, applied in the ** chills” or pig moulds 
used at blast-furnaces, by being spread over the bot- 


tom of the moulds, 

The iron, when tapped from the blast-furnace, 
flows into the mould thus prepared; the heat of the 
iron causes fluorine and oxygen to be liberated, and, 
i reason of the affinities of these substances for 
silicon and phosphorus, these impurities are re- 
moved in the form of vapor. The reactions in the 
‘* chills” are similar to those of the boiling-puddli 

rocess, and last about five minutes. The m 

uring this period, is covered with jets of flame and 
smoke, The resulting metal, with respect to silicon 
and phosphorus, is as pure as wrought-iron. 

It is preferable to use iron-ores containing the 
largest amount of oxygen and the least of silicon and 
phosphorus. These conditions exist in ‘‘ washed iron 
sands,” and the red hematites of Cumberland and 
Laneashire. When using the hematite ores, varicties 
that are the easiest to reduce to powder are preferred ; 
and the ordinary edge-running apparatus, with cast- 
rho rollers revolving ina pan, is an excellent dne for 

e Ose. F 

The fluorspar and fine ore are passed through a 
sieve of not less than four hundred meshes to the 
square inch, and afterward mixed so thoroughly as 
to appear to be one substance, in the proportion of 
one part of fluor-spar to two _ by weight of iron- 
ore, and are spread one-fourth to three-eighths of an 
inch deep over the “ chills;”? then the iron is run 
upon them so as to form slabs one inch thick. 

Mr. Henderson gives an analysis, comparing 
his refined cast-iron with the products of va- 
rious English and German processes, showing 
that his process removes five times as much 
phosphorus as the others do, and that the 
product is free from silicon. He also claims 
a large saving (one-half) in fuel per ton ofiron _ 
produced, and of forty per cent. of wages per 
ton, by reason of the diminished labor neces- 
sary, and other advantages. About seventy 
pounds of fluor-spar are required to refine a 
ton of iron. 

The Sherman Process—The London £n- 
gineer records the trials of steel made by the 
Sherman process, at the request of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, at the Chat- 
ham Dockyard. The results obtained were 
very satisfactory, the samples showing a tensile 
strength of 86 tons of the original section of 
steel ship-plates, with an elongation of from 
Mt Saat to 14% inch, in a length of 6 inches. 

e breaking strain, caleulated from the re- 
duced area at the point of fracture, was over 60 
tons per square inch. Further samples of 

lates which were ;%; inch thick were bent 

ouble at a dull red heat, both with and across 
the grain, without showing signs of fracture, 
while a piece was also bent double cold, with 
the grain, with the same result, and another 
iece was similarly bent across the grain with 
ut very slight fracture. Another of Mr. Sher- 
man’s samples, tested at Chatham, was a 1}- ° 
inch square bar of a tough class of steel, named 
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by the Admiralty officials “gun metal.” This 
bar proved to have a tensile strength of 59 tons 
645 pounds per square inch of original section, 
and its elongation was 5} inches in a length of 
two feet. This bar was also bent double cold, 
without sign of fracture. Tools of various 
kinds, made of this steel, were tested at Chat- 
ham with most satisfactory results. 

Brady's Process.—Nature describes the re- 
sults, but without giving the method, of the 
process invented by Sir Antonio Brady, for re- 
moving the sulphur and phosphorus from 
refuse iron. The experiments were conducted 
upon an iron worth, in pigs, only £2 5s. a ton. 
The application of the process costs but about 
35s. a ton, and the residual iron is of a very 
superior quality. NMatwre says that it bears any 
and every test. One of the pieces exhibited 
had been beaten cold to the thinness of writing- 
paper at one end, drawn to a point at the other, 
and then twisted by hand eight turns in an 
inch at a single heating. Massive bars had 
been beaten cold until the surfaces on each 
side of the bend came into perfect contact, and 
a plate six inches wide and half an inch thick 
had been beaten until its edges were in con- 
tact, the flat surface remaining horizontal. In 
neither case were there any traces of a flaw, 
either at the convexity of the curve, where 
‘the metal was stretched, or at the concavity, 
where it was compressed, Holes in a thick 
plate had been enlarged by driving cones into 
them, and, in a word, the iron had been 
knocked about in every possible way. Ata 
very low estimate it is worth £14 per ton, and, 
as there is plenty of the raw material to be 
had, the profit of the invention seems likely to 
be great. 

Wheeler’s Process.—The United States Rail- 
way and Mining Reporter gives an account of 
a process for uniting iron and steel discovered 
by Mr. E. Wheeler. He encases the steel with 
iron during the whole operation of heating 
and reduction. The steel is thus protected ef- 
fectually from the decarbonizing effect of ex- 
cessive heat, and edn be safely heated to a per- 
fect welding state in the usual iron far- 
naces, without flux of any kind, and in this 
condition may be rolled down and manipulated 
as readily as iron in ordinary rolls. The writer 
says: 

We have seen the highest grade of cast tool steel, 


thus enclosed, and filled with iron, subjected to the 
intense heat of a heating furnace, and then rolled 


down into bars at the rate of five hundred feet per . 


minute, and the steel, though perfectly welded to the 
‘iron, presented the same bright, clean fracture, when 
broken, as ‘n the original state, and would harden as 
readily in a water-bath. 

Mr. Wheeler showed us a car-axle rolled by his 
process at one heat, at the Pencoyd Works, con- 
sisting of a core of iron surrounded by a tube of 
steel, and both in turn by a shell of iron, the whole 
being as solid and perfect as a homogeneous mass 
of iron. This plan gives a steel journal, while the 
iron core and shell secure strength and prevent 
fracture or breakage of the steel. 

The Bipisgcna uses to which this chea 
method of welding iron and steel can 


and effectual 
e applied are 
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innumerable. By it any grade or kind of steel may 
be used, from Bessemer or ‘‘puddled”’ to erucible, 
and it can be united to iron in any shape or propor- 
tion. 


Dephosphorization of Iron.—The experi- 
ments made in Prussia to remove the phos- 
phorus from iron, by introducing chloride of 
calcium into the blast powder, have not been 
successful. The theory was, that chloride of 
Spe did would be formed and volatilized ; 

ut it was found that the chlorine was liber- 
ated from its combination at too low a tem- 
perature to effect any change. 
the United States, where fluoride of calcium 
has been substituted for the chloride, have 
been much more encouraging, and a decrease 


in the amount of phosphorus has really been . 


effected thereby, some of it probably passing 
off in the form of a fluoride. The Prussian 
iron above alluded to contains 0.497 per cent. of 


phosphorus, and produces a highly cold-short - 


and brittle Bessemer steel. Refining in a re- 
verberatory furnace, by means of jets of air 
forced down upon the surface of the iron, was 
tried, but led to no favorable result. On pud- 
dling the iron and reconyerting to cast-iron in 
a cupola, the percentage of phosphorus was 
reduced to 0.1. But this reconverted iron was 
found to be dearer than Cumberland iron de- 
livered at the Bessemer steel-works in Silesia, 
and so the process was abandoned of a neces- 
sity. It was also found that iron, when treated 
in this manner, loses silicon, thereby unfitting 
it for conversion into Bessemer steel. 
Treatment of Iron with Alkaline Metals.— 
Van Nostrand’s Magazine gives a summary of 
the novel process suggested by MM. Gerard 
and Poulain of purifying iron by the agency 
of either metallic sodium or potassium. The 
first step in the process is to form an alloy of 
iron with the alkaline metal. This is done by 
forcing the vapor of the metal into a mass of 
molten iron—an expensive process, and hardly 
suitable for adoption on the large scale, but the 


inventors profess to be able to accomplish it — 


cheaply and easily. They say that, if the coal 
or coke used to reduce the iron be saturated 
with a solution of carbonate of soda and dried 
before it goes into the furnace, or if common 
salt be employed with the fluxing materials, 
metallic sodium enters into combination with 
the iron. It may be so; but at present, so far 
as we know, there is only the assertion of the 
inventors for the fact. 

An alloy of iron with sodium or potassium, 
when made by the first-mentioned process, is 
said to be very hard, but nevertheless malle- 
able, and can be forged and welded. Either al- 
loy oxidizes quickly in air or water, and, when 
a current of moist air or moist carbonic oxide 
is sent through while it is maintained in a state 
of fusion, as in a Bessemer’s converter, the 
alloy is decomposed and the alkaline metal is 
said to combine with any metalloids, as sili- 
con, sulphur, or phosphorus, and in this way 
these latter are removed from their mixture 


The results in — 


=e 
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The final result of the opera- 
tion is, therefore, a pure iron, but under some 
circumstances, not defined in the paper we 
ote from, steel is said to be produced. This 
is the third process we now have for refining 
‘on by the aid of soda-salts. Which is the 
est of the three we must leave manufacturers 
determine, 
“Tneidentally, the authors mention a curious 
alloy of sodium and potassium, This is com- 
“posed of 4 parts of the latter with 24 parts of 
the former; and it has exactly the appearance 
and consistency of mercury, remaining liquid 
“at the ordinary temperature of the air. 
‘Russian Charcoal-Iron.—The Russian char- 
~ coal is still almost exclusively used for smelt- 
_ing, and there is no Teno as to the superior 
wofaaty of the iron thus produced, From re- 
cent and carefully-collected information on the 
Subject, the Bui ascertains that the pro- 
duction of iron in Russia now requires the 
consumption of only 110 tons of charcoal to 
100 tons of iron made. The lowest price of 
birch charcoal in Russia is 6s. 6d. per ton; 8s. 
2d. per ton is considered a cheap purchase; 
and 14s, 9d. per ton, and even more, is paid in 
some establishments. As this variation in 
price, however, is almost all due to the ex- 
ense of land-carriage, there can be no doubt 
that the service of the great iron-works by 
light railways, which can be laid and relaid 
year after year to the portions of the forest 
from which the supply is taken (on the princi- 
ple of allowing from sixty to eighty years for 
the regrowth of the timber), will keep down 
the cost of charcoal for smelting something 
below 10s. per ton of iron. 

Bessemer Metal.—This variety of steel is 
now cast in ingots of five tons each, free from 
alloy, and fit to be used directly in the manu- 
facture of heavy articles. In such masses, how- 
ever, defects in the form of bubbles are apt to 
oceur—more often near the periphery of the 
ingot than near its centre. A correspondent 
of the Maschinen Constructeur says that he 
has seen Bessemer metal used with great ad- 

vantage for making the piston-rods of steam 
hammers which were used for hammering 
steel. Wrought-iron pistons and piston-rods 
of the same dimensions were used up in a 

short time, by the change of the iron from a 
fibrous to a granular structure, in consequence 
of the repeated concussions to which they 
were subjected, Bessemer metal has also been 
used for locomotive axles with excellent re- 
sults. Its use for this purpose, as well as for 
-boiler-plates, is continually increasing in Eu- 
rope. It has not been parlors for either of 
these purposes in England. The Engineering 
and Mining Journal remarks that the fact that 
it resists the oxidizing effects of a flame much 
better than wrought-iron is a strong argument 
for its use in boilers. 

mutate Fo Sark ote ay be 
subject of a paper in the Journal of Applie 

Chemistry, by Dr, Adolph Ott. The enormous 


with the iron. 


hy 
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flexibility of malleable iron, according to Mr. 
R. Mallet, is attributable to the fact that small 
crystalline scales of graphite are uniformly dis- 
seminated through the mass. The most rigid 
materials become flexible when fibrous, or 
scaly, crystals of different natures are distrib- 
uted through them, as, for instance, the flex- 
ible Indian sandstone with fibres of asbestos 
running through its quartz-crystals, and the 
itacolumite of Brazil, which contains mica 
crystals associated with the quartz mass, The 
specific gravity of malleable iron approaches 
very nearly that of cast-iron. Morin and 
Tresco have shown that the elasticity of 
malleable iron is considerably Jess than that 
of the most inferior wrought-iron. The ab- 
solute power of resistance is indicated as be- 
ing 85 kilogrammes per square metre, Thin 
pieces, of a diameter not over one-quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch, may be bent while 
cold, without cracking; but they can rarely 
be restored to their original state without 
being partly or altogether fractured. How- 
ever, the end of a rod may be forged till 
red hot, without a break or crack being 
produced; thin plates may safely be ham- 
mered into hollows, provided they are not 
too deep, Malleable iron will bear rolling to a 
small degree. All these manipulations bring 
about a closer grain, and a fracture similar to 
that of fine-grained steel-like iron. It may be 
pretty well forged at alow red heat, somewhat 
above a cherry-red heat, but, in endeavoring to 
beat it out, it tears and breaks to pieces. is 
temperature, and that beneath a bright-yellow 
heat, are those at which it may be best forged; 
but it is more than probable that various kinds 
act differently under the same circumstances. 
When hammered at yellow heat, malleable 
iron falls to pieces, and large, not uniformly 
cemented pieces, appear in the interior. With 
respect to the fusing-point of this material, it 
is a high one; it lies above that of gray or 
halved cast-iron, but probably not above that 
of many sorts of white or hard cast-iron, and 
erenny considerably below that of cast- 
steel, 

Iron and Steel Crystals,— Mr. Schott, of 
Iisenberg, has made many microscopical ex- 
aminations of the structure of steel and iron. 
He maintains that all crystals of iron are of 
the form of a double pyramid, the axis of 
which is variable as compared with the size of 
the base, The crystals of the coarser kinds are 
of about twice the height of those of the finest 
qualities. The more uniform the grain, the 
smaller the crystals, and the flatter the pyra- 
mids, which form each single element, the 
better is the quality, the greater is the cohesive 
force, and the finer the surface of the iron. 


These pyramids become flatter as the propor- 


tion of carbon contained in the steel decreases. 
Consequently, in cast-iron and in the crudest 
kinds of hard steel, the crystals approach 
more the cubical form, from which the octa- 


hedron proper is derived, and the opposite ex- 
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treme, or wrought-iron, has its pyramids flat- 
tened down to parallel surfaces or leaves, 
which in their arrangement produce what is 
called the fibre of the iron. The highest qual- 
ity of steel has all its crystals in parallel posi- 
tions, each crystal filling the interstices formed 
by the angular sides of its neighbors. The 
crystals stand with their axes in the direction 
of the pressure or percussive force exerted 
upon them in working, and consequently the 
fracture shows the sides or sharp corners of 
the parallel crystals. In reality, good steel 
shows, when examined under the microscope, 
large groups of fine crystals like the points of 
needles—all arranged in the same direction 
and parallel. 

Melting Steel easily. —The Iron Age says 
that the difficulty of melting steel in sufficient- 
ly large mass for some purposes is well known, 
as, by the ordinary processes, owing to ex- 
posure of the gases of combustion and other 
causes, much deterioration of the quality is 
almost sure to be the result. As a partial 
remedy, the metal is usually melted in cruci- 
bles, but these are expensive and require con- 


stant renewal, and, when a heavy casting is to- 


be made, it is necessary to use a large number 
of them, and it is difficult to regulate their 
temperature so that all shall be at exactly the 
proper melting-point at a given time. A Ger- 
man founder recently announced a method 
used by him, by which the difficulties men- 
tioned above may be obviated, and steel in any 
quantity melted and cast as readily as iron. 
He dispenses with crucibles, and melts his 
steel in a hearth of burned fire-clay, capable 
of containing 1,800 pounds. The furnace is so 
arranged that at the proper time a bellows can 
be brought into play so as to bring the heat to 
the melting-point in a very short time, and 
thus avoid any continued strain upon the 
hearth. To protect the melted steel against 
the injurious influences of the gases of com- 
bustion, it is covered with a coating, one or 
two inches thick, of melted green bottle-glass, 
or furnace-slag, made in a charcoal iron fur- 
nace, great care being taken to exclude any 
sulphur. About 70 pounds of glass or slag will 
be needed for every 100 pounds of steel. If 
one hearth will not hold enough steel, several 
may be used. The melted metal is to be drawn 
off in the usual way into kettles, lined with 
clay, and transported to the mould for casting. 

Bronze Guns.—A government committee in 
England have been investigating the merits of 
bronze ordnance. They have found that, by 
adopting a narrower groove than those in the 
French pattern of large guns, and carefully 
adjusting the height of the studs in relation to 
the groove, such a piece will endure a great 
amount of firing without becoming unservice- 
able. The Engineer, referring to the work of 
the committee, says: 

Two guns have, at the hands of the committee, en- 


dured TREPCOAT Oy, 2,673 and 1,362 rounds with 
charges relatively higher than those of any other 
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rifled ie in Europe, and still remain perfectly ser- 
viceable. ‘These figures, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, mean a life of 53 and 27 years’ ordinary service. 
It is clear, therefore, that bronze may be perfectl 
serviceable for rifled field-guns, On the other hand, 
it was urged that these results could only be ob- 
tained by adopting very soft metal for the studs. 
But, as General Wilmot’s committee observes, “* when 
put to the test of experiment this objection is found 
to be completely without foundation. The zine studs 
are but little liable to injury by the rough treatment. 
Nothing short of intentional injury can render the 
projectiles thus studded unserviceable.” As to the 
scoring of the grooves, from which much was feared, 
the practice is not thereby materially affected, the 
peering being confined to the loading side and bot- 
tom of the bore, Further, when shells were burst 
by the committee within the gun, the panera | 
of the weapon was not interfered with. But, for all 
that, it is evident that if bronze can be made at once 
harder, more resisting, and more elastic, it will be, 
pro tanto, a superior metal for artillery purposes, 


White Brass.—An alloy to which this name 
has been given, and which differs from the 
alloys commonly known as white metal (though 
in what respect is not stated) is well spoken of 
in English papers, in its application to journal- 
bearings. It is said not to clog the file, and 
to be susceptible of a high polish; at the same 
time its fusing-point is lower than that of or- 
dinary brass, and it can be melted in a common 
ladle on a stove-fire. It can also be cast in 
metal moulds, or even in sand and loam, like 
ordinary gun-metal. For axle-bearings on 
railroads it has commanded approval on ex- 
periment. According to a report of a trial of 
the comparative merit of white brass and or- 
dinary brass bearings on the Great Northern 
Railway, it appears that two white brass bear- ~ 
ings, fitted under a break-van, lost only 2 
ounces in weight in running 19,400 miles. Two 
ordinary brass bearings, fitted under the other 
end of the same van, and which travelled the 
same distance, lost 2 lbs. 4'oz," In another case 
a third-class carriage was fitted up in a similar 
manner, and ran 20,000 miles. Here the white- 
metal bearings lost only 24 oz., while the ordi- 
nary brass bearings lost 1 Ib. 6 oz. In another 
third-class carriage, similarly fitted, the dimi- 
nution in the white-metal bearings was 24 oz., 
while in the ordinary brass bearings it was 
1 Ib. 12 oz. in running 20,000 miles. The bear- 
ings ran perfectly cool, and were lubricated 
with oil, : 

Copper in a Bird’s Plumage.—Prof. Church, 
of England, is the authority for the state- 
ment that traces of copper are found on the 
feathers of the turaco, or plantain-eater, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, a bird celebrated for 
its beauty. He says that it is an essential in- 
gredient in the composition of the red coloring 
matter of the bird’s plumage, constituting 
about'six per cent. of the same, and cannot be 
removed from it without a destruction of the 
matter; in effect, all the ordinary means fail 
to detect it without the pigment be first 
destroyed and the ash then examined for the 
metal. The existence of the red plumage is 
dependent upon copper, which, obtained in 
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small quantities from the food, is stored up in 
this strange manner in the system of the ani- 
mal, thus elaborating an element which is or- 
dinarily regarded as poisonous to the animal 
economy. 

Selenium in Commercial Copper.—M. Vio- 
lette gives the following directions for detect- 
ing the presence of the metalloid selenium in 
commercial copper: The metal is to be pre- 
viously cut up and oxidized by heating it to 
redness in a muffle. The oxide is next to be 
placed in a combustion tube, and then in a gas 
or other furnace (as i. for elementary 
organic analysis), and heated to strong red 
heat for several hours in a current of dry and 
pure air freed from aqueous vapor and carbonic 

id.. If any selenium be present, there will 
appear, at the cooler portion of the tube, just 
outside in front of the furnace, a white-colored 
ring, composed of a volatile, crystalline, very 
hygrometric substance, readily soluble in wa- 
ter, and not colored blue on addition of ammo- 
nia, which indicates absence of copper. The 

neous solution yields an abundant precipitate 
with nitrate of silver, which is soluble in 
excess of nitric acid. Reducing agents turn 
this white-colored ring into a red-colored 
substance, which exhibits all the reactions 
of selenium, The copper operated upon was 
from Chili. 

Desilvering Lead.—In some of the Hartz 
works the lead in ingots is placed in a large 
cast-iron pot, similar to that used in the Park- 
inson process. When the lead is melted and 
skimmed, about 28 oz. of melted zinc are added 
for each ounce of silver shown by assay to be 
in the lead. The alloy is kept melted for two 
hours, and constantly stirred. On cooling, a 
scum, which is a mixture of zine, lead, and sil- 
ver, is found on the surface. This is removed 
to a furnace; after the zinc is driven off by a 
dull-red heat, the remainder is cupelled in the 
usual way. The lead is further purified by 
throwing billets of green wood (or steam can 
be injected) into it. The charges for the fur- 
naces around Rammelsberg are stated as follows 
by the Mining Journal: Twenty-one cwt. of 
ground ore, 11 cwt. of silicious slag, 4 cwt. of 
lead slag, and 36 cwt. of charcoal. The blast 
is applied, and the reduced lead falls into the 
hollow of the hearth, while the slag is skimmed 
off by ladles. The amount of sulphur in these 
ores is so considerable that, though they are 
roasted in heaps previous to being brought to 
the smelting-works, it is yet needful to add so 
much slag to prevent fusion of the ore until 
the chief part of the sulphur is driven off. 
North Germany raises 169,000 tons of lead-ore 
annually, and manufactures 40,000 tons of 
metal, Of this the greater part is sold as pig- 
lead, but about 800 tons of it are sold in the 
form of sheet-lead. The produce of silver, 
“ag aha the ores of galena, is 148,689 Ibs. 
tro the year. The lead-mining employs 
15,784 hands, and the metallurgie refinement 
as many more. 
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A Cold Tinning Process.—M. Daubie, of 
France, has made’ a remarkable discovery of 
tinning by a cold process, by which the oxida- 
tion of iron can be prevented, It is essentially 
adapted for iron wire used in the fabrication 
of cards and wire cloth. His chief object is to 
guard against the softening of the iron treated, 
and this he does by its successive immersion 
in baths containing cold solutions of salt of tin 
with the addition of a certain amount of starch 
or other organic matter. The solution patented 
is composed as follows: To every 20 gallons 
of water add 6 pounds of rye flour, and let it 
boil half an hour; filter it, and add 112 Ibs. of 
pyrophosphate of soda, 34 lbs, crystallized salt 
of tin, 134 lbs. of neutral protochloride of tin, 
and from 8 to 4 oz. of sulphuric acid. When 
the salts are dissolved the solution is distributed 
in eight or ten wooden vats, a little additional 
water being added to the first two or three of 
the vats. The wire is passed successively 
through the whole of the vats, and, if great 
brilliancy of surface is required, also through 
draw-plates at intervals, and the wire, while 
retaining all its rigidity, becomes covered with 
a brilliantly-polished coat of tin. Beautiful 
and inoxidizable cards and wire cloth have 
been dasa by this process, which is ap- 
plicable to wire for a hundred different pur- 

oses. M. Daubie, it is said, has also sueceeded 
in silvering iron wire, by using, in place of the 
salts of tin in the solution, cyanide of silver 
and cyanide of potassium. 

Tin in California.—Dr. Roessler, mineralo- 
gist of the Government Land-office at Washing- 
ton, writes to the Franklin Institute Journal 
that the tin-ore from California sent to that 
office for analysis proves to contain 13.37 per 
cent. of tin. The black mineral in the ore is 
tormaline; the brownish-red the casiterite. 
The percentage of the metal found is almost 
twice as much as that in the several working 
ores of the Cornwall mines. The property 
from which the specimens came is said to con- 
sist of 50,000 acres of mineral lands, and over 
twenty openings have been made, from all of 
which ore was taken. 

Alloys with Manganese.—An interesting re- 
port of attempts to utilize the metal manganese 
by alloying it with copper, tin, zinc, and lead, 
was read before the British Association by Mr. 
J. Fenwick Allen, Mr. Allen did not attempt 
to produce metallic manganese, on account of 
the extreme difficulty attendant upon its sepa- 
ration in a pure state from its ores—the metal 
being practically obtainable only after the 
oxide mixed with charcoal has been subjected 
in a plumbago crucible to an intense heat, for 
two or three hours. From the first, he also 
discarded using any of the ores of-manganese, 
the iron and the silicon in them completely 
destroying the value of the product. He 
says: 

Having obtained a comparatively pure oxide of 


manganese, recovered from the still-liquor, and hav- 
ing mixed this with oxide of copper, not metallic 
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copper, together with wood-chareoal, all finely 
ground and intimately mixed, the charge was put in- 
to a plumbago crucible, then heated in an air-furnace 
at an intense heat for from three to four hours. It was 
found when the pot was taken out, that, still sus- 
pended in the charcoal, and not run down to the bot- 
tom, were innumerable fine shots of a bright white 
metal; these being separated by washing and placed 
again in the crucible and heated, fused, I may say 
easily, into a prill or button covered with a green 
layer of vitreous slag. 

The alloy was found to be very hard and ve 
brittle when hot, but when cold, although still hard, 
it rolled with ease and was highly elastic. The pro- 
portions of alloy were about—copper 75 per cent. 
manganese 25 per cent. When the simple alloy ha 
been produced in sufficient quantities, compound 
alloys with zine were tried in various proportions, 
and these again rolled with complete success. Cer- 
tain mixtures of copper, zine, and manganese, pos- 
sess the advantage, both over German silver and 
yellow metal, that, whereas the one will only roll 
cold, and the other hot, the manganese alloy rolls 
from hot to cold, 

The laboratory experiments having been completed, 
an air-furnace was built in which a 100-Ib. plumbago 
crucible was used. The results were precisely the 
same as those obtained in the laboratory, only it 
was found that, by stirring the charge a few min- 
utes before the crucible was taken out of the fire, 
by far the greater portion of the metal that before 
was in small fine shot, needing very careful wash- 
ing, now settled to the bottom of the py and could 
be poured out as a bar or ingot, the slag also melt- 
ing, and the unconsumed charcoal floating on the 
top. This experiment was continued until several 
hundred-weights of the alloy were produced, so that 
it may be subjected to various tests, and also that 
some approximate estimate of its cost and value 
might be formed, ; 

s a simple alloy in which the proportions of man- 

anese ranged from five — cent. to thirty per cent., 

it is both malleable and ductile, with a tenacity con- 
siderably greater than that of copper. 

With zinc, a compound alloy, very closely re- 
sembling some of the qualities, not the best, of 
German silver, is obtained. The alloy of cop- 

er and manganese would also combine with tin, 
ead, and other metals, and from these castings 
were made which were applied as bearings for ma- 
chinery. 

Alloy of Lead with Platinum.—M. A. Bauer, 
having observed the experiments made by M. 
Deville, in which it was found that alloys of 
lead and platinum readily decomposed in con- 
sequence of the conversion of the lead into 
white-lead, tried the proportions of three parts 
of pure lead to one part of platinum. The re- 
sulting alloy was so brittle that it could be 
readily pulverized, and the powder then ob- 
tained was moistened with water and placed 
under a bell-jar, exposed to the action of car- 
bonic acid, oxygen, and acetic acid. The con- 
version of the lead into white-lead took place 
rapidly ; and, after it appeared that all the lead 
was converted into white-lead, the powder 
was treafed with acetic acid, and the residue 
again exposed under the bell-jar to the action 
of the same substances. This process having 
been repeated several times, there remained at 
last a steel-grayish colored crystalline powder, 
which only appeared to be finely-divided plat- 
inum. On being treated, however, with di- 
lute nitric acid, the author found that the 
powder consisted of an alloy of lead and plati- 


num, which contained in 100 parts—platinum, 
48.82 ; lead, 51.18; corresponding to the for- 


mulu Pt+Pb. This alloy has a specific gravity: . 
of 15.77, is readily decomposed by mineral 


acids, but withstands boiling with acetic acid; 
and, when rapidly fused, it is, after cooling, a 
bismuth-like, crystalline, very brittle metallic 
mass, 
the process of oxidizing ignition, fuses, the 
lead is driven off, and platinum left. 

Aluminium Weights.—Dr. T. L. Shipman 


writes as follows to the Ohemical News, in 
praise of the value of aluminium for accuracy 


and unchangeableness in weights: 


For the last ten years—that is, since May, 1860— 
Ihave made use of a set of aluminium (division of 
the gramme) weights. On the average these weights 


have been used at least twice or three times a day’ 


for a period of somewhat more than ten years. They 
were supplied by MM. Collot, Fréres, of Paris. Lat- 
terly, I have tested them and found them as accurate 
as the day on which they were first used. They are 
almost as brilliant as when new. The larger weights, 
0.5, 0.2, and 0.1 gramme, show slight traces of tar- 
nish, but their weights are still quite accurate. Dur- 


ing this period of ten years these evlatie have neyer _ 


been touched except by a pair of soft brass TAPpets 
and they have never been left exposed to the air for 
more than a few minutes at a time. However, they 
have, of course, been exposed for a minute or two at 
intervals to an atmosphere more or less impregnated 
with acid or alkaline vapors, and if we add these odd 
minutes together, it will be found that these gramme 
divisions in aluminium have had to undergo a con- 
siderable amount of “‘ atmospheric influence” during 
the period of which I speak. The set contains four- 
teen weights, from 4a gramme to 4 a miligramme, 
As to brass or copper divisions, I have always con- 
sidered them inaccurate, for they tarnish very rapidly 
in an atmosphere which, for that of a laboratory, 
might be considered tolerably pure, 


Metallic Zirconium.—A German chemist, 
Franz, has obtained the metallic base of zir- 
conia, in a nearly pure state. He first prepares 
the oxide of zirconia by treating the native 
mineral with bisulphate of potash, and the 


decomposition of the sulphate of zirconia, first. 


by fusion with caustic soda, and next by treat- 


ing the fused mass so obtained with sulphuric. 
acid, and precipitating the zirconia from the 
aqueous solution of the sulphate by means of | 


ammonia. Metallic zirconium was prepared 


by the decomposition of the fluoride of potas- 
sium and zirconium, 8KF1+ZrFl,, by means 


of aluminium and a high temperature. The 
metallic zirconium so obtained is not quite 
pure, and was found to consist, in 100 parts, of: 
zirconium, 98.34; aluminium, 1.03; and _sili- 
con, 0.17. The temperature required for this 
reduction so as to obtain crystalline zirconium 
is at least as high as that of the melting-point 
of copper. 


Silver and the Chlorine Treatment.—In a 


book lately published on the success of the 
chlorine process for the extraction of silver 


from refractory ores, the author, Mr. G, Kus-. 
tel, says that in Nevada and Idaho the ore 


contains only from 6 to 10 per cent. of sul- 


phurets, yet gives agood result. As no pyrites 


The alloy, submitted in a muffle to 


ye ee ee 
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are within reach, the want of sulphuric acid 
must, when necessary, be made up by the use 
of some other substance, such as green vitriol, 
or copperas, Ores containing from 80 to 100 
ounces of silver to the ton should be mixed 
with 10 per cent. of salt. Rich ore is often 
roasted with 20 per cent. of salt. If all the 
chlorine of the salt could be transferred to the 
silver, an insignificant amount of salt only 
be required for ores containing 100 
ounces of silver—not more than 34 pounds to 
the ton; but, in consequence of the different 
way in which the chlorine decomposes and 
unites with base metals and gases, the escape 


rs of chlorine from the surface of the ore without 


coming in contact with the silver, etc., a great 
deal more of the salt must be applied, Per- 
manent stirring is not essential, and Mr. Kus- 
tel remarks that a good chloridizing roasting 
should give over 90 per cent. of the silver con- 
verted into chloride of silver, and show as lit- 
tle as possible of base metal chlorides, which 
are formed under the action of chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid. 

Reducing Silver with Zine.—In refining gold 
bullion by Miller’s new chlorine process, the sil- 
ver contained in the alloy is separated in the 
state of argentic chlorides.. Mr. Leibus, assayer 


of the mint at Sydney, reduces this chloride to 


the metallic form on the large scale by a simple 
application of galvanism. A weak solution of 
common salt, or water alone, forms the ex- 
citing liquor, and the silver chloride and strips 
of zine placed therein supply the galvanic ele- 
ments. After about twenty-four hours, the 
action has nearly ceased, and the chloride is 
found to be changed to metallic silver, with a 
loss in the zinc of 24 or 25 per cent. of the 
weight of the chloride reduced. Mr. Leibus 
remurks that, by using a part of the resulting 
liquor from a previous reduction of argentic 
chloride, and which contains chloride of zine, 
it has been found that the galvanic action sets 
in very rapidly, and accelerates thereby the 
completion of the reduction. No acid is used, 
and, therefore, the amount of zinc used in each 
reduction has invariably been found to be 
almost the theoretical quantity required to 


- combine the chlorine of the argentic chloride 


treated with the metallic zinc, in order to form 
chloride of zinc. ; 

The reduced silver is boiled out in acidulated 
water, in order to remove the basic oxy-chlo- 
rides, and finally in pure water. As soon as it 
is taken off the last boiling, it is immediately 
ready for the melting-pot, since the heat from 
the boiling water dries the porous mass of 
silver sufficiently to allow of its immediate 
melting. 

Claudet’s Silver Process—The ingenious 
process invented by M. F. Claudet, for the 
separation of the small amount of silver found 
in ordinary copper liquors, illustrates’ the 
economy of modern chemistry, by which waste 
products are turned into sources of profit.’ The 
ores treated were iron pyrites imported into 
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Great Britain from Spain and Portugal, for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. These were 
found to contain between four and five per 
cent. of copper, and this copper carried silver, 
which tests showed to exist in the ore to the 
value of about 18 dwt. perton. Olandet’s pro- 
cess saves the silver by first concentrating the 
copper Hignars by repeated washings of the 
ore, and then treating them as follows: The 
liquors are run into wooden cisterns, each of 
the capacity of about 2,700 gallons, where they 
are allowed to settle. The yield of silver, per 
gallon, is then ascertained by taking a meas- 
ured quantity, to which are added hydrochloric 
acid, iodide of potassium, and a solution of 
acetate of lead. The precipitate thus obtained 
is thrown upon a filter, and, after being dried 
is fused with a flux, consisting of a mixture of 
carbonate of soda, borax, and lampblack. The 
resulting argentiferous lead is passed to the 
cupel, and, from the weight of the button of 
silver obtained, the amount of that metal in a 
gallon of the liquor is estimated. The liquor 
from the settling-vat is now allowed to flow 
into another of slightly larger capacity, while, 
at the same time, the exact amount of a solu- 
ble iodide, necessary to precipitate the silver 
present, is run into it from a graduated tank, 
together with a quantity of water equal to 
about one-tenth the volume of the copper 
liquor. During the filling of the second tank 
its contents are constantly stirred, andy when 
filled, a little lime-water is added, and it is al- 
lowed to settle during forty-eight hours. The 
supernatant liquors are, after being assayed, 
run off, and the tank again filled, when the 
precipitate collected at the bottom is, about 
once a fortnight, washed into a vessel prepared 
for its reception. This precipitate is chiefly 
composed of sulphate of lead, iodide of silver, 
and salts of copper, from which the latter are 
readily removed by washing with water acidu- 
lated by hydrochloric acid. Thus freed from 
salts of copper, the precipitate is decomposed 
by metallic zinc, which reduces the iodide of 
silver rg ape and, to a certain extent, sul- 
phate of lead. The result of the decompo- 
sition is iodide of zinc, which can be employed 
to precipitate further quantities of silver, and 
a precipitate rich in silver and also containing 
a valuable amount of gold. The result of 
nearly six months’ experience of this process 
at the Widnes Metal Works show that 4 an 
ounce of silver and 14 grain of gold may be 
extracted from each ton of ore worked, at a 
total cost, including labor, loss of iodide, ete., 
of 8d. per ton, or 1s. 4d. per ounce of silver 
produced. If from this amount be deducted 
6d., the value of the three grains of gold con- 
tained in each ounce of silver, the cost of pro- 
duction, per ounce of silver, will be reduced 
to 10d., and the expense of working a ton of 
ore to 5d. This leaves a profit of about 2s. on 
each ton of ore worked. 

Economical Gold-Working.—The Mining 
Journal has a paper on the cheap and effective 
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working of gold-ores in the mines at Victoria. 
The Black Hill Company originally employed 
copper plates, in conjunction with ripple 
tables, and blankets, but the plates have for a 
long time been abandoned, and the blanket- 
tables are now stretched below the ripples. A 
small quantity of mercury is placed, about 
every twelve hours, in the stamp-boxes, and 
the ripple-grooves are also filled with it. Of 
the gold obtained by this process, 60 per cent. 
is retained in the stamp-boxes, 30 per cent. is 
absorbed upon the ripple-table, and 10 per 
cent. is arrested upon the blanketing. At the 
Clunes workings, ripple-tables of a peculiar 
form are employed. The grooves are wide 
and deep, the quantity of mercury required is 
large, and all the crushed material is forced 
through the quicksilver before it can pass off 
at the lower end of the table; by this means 
the gold is readily separated, while the residue, 
falling on to the blankets, is robbed of the 
small remaining portion of the metal that has 
escaped the quicksilver. At the Marlborough 
mines, ripples, plates, and the Chilian mill, are 
employed. A similar system prevails at an- 
other mine, where, in addition, shaking-pans 
are used, in which the crushed quartz is placed 
with the mercury, and the contents are well 
agitated, At the Prince of Wales mine, Chi- 
lian mills instead of stamps are used for break- 
ing up the quartz, and the amalgamation is ef- 
fected’ by means of shaking-tables and pans. 
This process gives very fair results, the mills 
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being effective, though slow in their action. It 
has been found that the use of hot water in 


the reducing-mills produces better results than’ 


cold, 

METHODISTS. I. Mernopisr Ertscopan 
Crurou.—The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1870 had seventy-two Annual Conferences. 
The following is a summary of the statistics 
oan Church in 1870, as compared with 


1870, Increase oyer 1869 


BIBBOUB 5, «cep ss'oencesitaes ae 
Travelling Preachers..... 9,193 363 _ 
Preachers.........+ 11,404 1,064 
Total Preachers........... 21,234 2,064 
Members in full connect’p 1,173,099 58.387 
Members on probation... 194,035 9,809 
Total lay members........ 1,367,184 68,196 
Adult baptisms.........., 66,481 5,834 
Infant baptisms. ......... 50,453 2,944 
Total baptisms........... 116,934 8,278 
No. of Churches ......... 13,873 1,325 
No, of Parsonages........ 4,179 211 
Value of Church Edifices..| $52,614,591. $5,361,524 
Value of Parsonages...... 7,293,513 $431, 
No. of Sunday-Schools.... 16,912 518 
Sunday-School Teachers.. 189,412 4,816 
Sunday-School Scholars... 1,221,393 41,409 
Benevolent Collections.... $967,862 - $9, 


The total lay membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as_ officially reported in 
1870, is 1,367,1384.* The deaths reported for 
the year were 14,244. The net increase over 
the membership reported in 1869 is 68,196. 


The following tables will show the totals by ~ 


conferences, and net increase returned in each: 


CONFERENCES, Members.|Prob’ts.} Total. | Increase. CONFERENCES, Members,|Prob’ts.} Total. | Increase, 
AAADAA 0590 ccerveseoeee 11,862 | 1,791 | 18,653 1,363 || Nebraska............26+ 2,670 | %86) 8,456 483 
BRALCAMONG, ce onvpinie« o0'64 25,694 | 5,040 | 30,734 1,357 || Nevada. 294 99 893 23 
Black River.........0.0 128 | 1,738 | 10,866 5938 || Newark. ........ccseieees 26,196 | 4,023 | 80,219 | 1,575 
Californias? ...ss0. 605% 5,815 | 951] 6,766 %84 || New England........... 22,144 | 3,475 | 25,619 | 1,958 
Central German......... 9,093 | 1,108 | 10,201 8 || New Hampshire........ 11,807 | 1,948 | 13,255 529 
Central Illinois.......... 22,032 | 2,281 | 24,8138 | 1,617/| NewJersey......... sso] 26,567 | 5,429 | 31,996 836 
Central New York...... 23,189 | 4,107 | 27,246 692 || New York....... dsniete okie 964 | 6,145 | 42,109 | 1,367 
Central Ohio............ 18,964 | 2,182 | 21,146 1,909 || New York East..........] 84,880 | 4,162 | 88,542 200 
Central Pennsylvania,..| 23,360 | 6,194 | 29,554 1,314 || North Carolina....... +..| 8,830 | 876) 4,206 875. 
Cincinnati .......... 000% 30,369 | 8,381 | 33,741 2,265 || North Indiana.......... 23,944 | 8,049 | 81,993 | 2,274 

589 | 181 770 125 || North Ohio.............. 18,346 | 1,832 | 19,678 554 

919 | 10,967 698 || Nofthwest German..... 6,489 | 1,758 | 8,247 “B21 

1,967 | 17,180 1,382 || Northwest Indiana...... 19,782 | 1,790 | 21,522 | 1,991 

8,039 | 22,514 1,148 MAO isnt dae icc ap'seo59 772 | 8,594 9366 | 3,079 

3,370 | 26,028 780 rego SS Pe. 8,899 | 1,042} 4,941 296 

629} 3,143 282 || Philadelphia 254 | 5,082] 88,886 | 1,052 

2,829 | 10,864 167 || Pittsburg 43,518 | 8,513 | 52,031 |. 1,805 

8,059 | 35,432 2,317 || Providence.. ‘ 1,949 | 18,197 888 

1.151 | 10,492 160 || Rock River... : r 2,003 | 22,628 |) 1,219 

rgia 14,310 | 3,889 | 18,149 | + 2,984) South Carolina... j 5,830:| 24,067 | 1,488 
Germany & Switzerland.| 5,812 | 1,447 3259 303 || Southeast Indiana, 21,118 | 2,285 | 23,853 938 
PION Sos dos Sr ticce els 20,219 | 2,938 | 23,157 | t 1,430 |} Southern Illinois... ,006 | 8,877 | 26,883 | 1,950 
PIOUS 9 4.0 0) cr vcbecs ce 88,062 | 3,334 396 2,011 || Southwest German.....| 7,775 | 994] 8,769 | 8,991 
India Mission........... 468 | 3803 Va 106 |) 86, Donissicasivs. veces 13,217 | 3,497. 16,714 | +374 
DRONANS 4 6 esse co ne daek 25,062 | 8,363 | 28,425 1,718 || Tennessee ....,.....00%- 821 | 1,074} 9,895 | 626 
SOT. rasa oth oes 050 cued 19,357 | 1,750 | 21,107 225 ||" Texas. ov ec teas ceeet 5,846 | %14| 6,560 | 2,390 
SRAREOS SFU ea 0,290. | 2,393 ’ 1,564)]} TROY. Ss a 27,559 | 1,970 | 32,529 | 1,599 
Kentuckys...2. 555iss%- 13,413 | 3,773 | 17,186 | + 2,822 || Upper Iowa............. 17,602 | 2,179 | 19,781 | 1,826 
Lexington ..............| 4,813 | 620] 5.483 5,433 || Vermont.......ccrcccece 9,886 | 1,657} 11,543 +7 
Liberia Mission......... 1,768 | 440] 2,208 432 || Virginia's... 00... 8,884 | 1,179 | 5,063 681 
Louisiana.........+..«..| 8,737 | 2,129 | 10,866 | + 1,766 Peshington di seas vpn de'e -| 21,450 | 3,190 | 24,640 | 1,222 
Mainenh ds chancsnbewies 10,652 | 2,182 ; 12,784 | + 622 || West Virginia..........| 21,659 | 6,198 | 27,857 | 1,757 
Michigan............00% 21,627 | 4,830 | 25,957 | 1,421 || West Wisconsin........ 11,065 | 1,658 | 12,728 517 
Minnesota..........50000 9,663 | 1,949 | 11,612 1,460 || Wilm APTS Past ys 779 | 4,415 | 24,194 | 1,152 
erapes Aste a ssh eRe Oaks 15,211 | 3,169 | 18,380 4,429 || Wisconsin,.........+. +e} 12,590 | 1,660} 14,250 874 
MiBhOUP ccccoesmaps ote 11, 2,382 | 14,016 1,009 YOUUUG. 06. cep caeteus 20,731 | 4,340 | 25,071 501 


The result of the ministerial vote on the ad- 


* Exclusive of the membership of the missions in 
China, Bulgaria, and South America. 
+ Decrease. ; 


mission of lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference, in all the conferences which met in 
1869, was given in the last volume of the An- 
NuAL Crctopzp1aA. Above we give the result 


0 
la ee 


of the votes of the conferences voting in 1870, 
and the completed results : 
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al CONFERENCES. For. Against, Total. 
2,514 608 122 
13 PP % 13 

22 re 22 
28 $ 28 
26 a 26 

15 o 1 
12 2 14 
42 il 53 
107 83 140 
15 4 19 

19 2 21 
142 18 160 

. 8 22 60 
59 48 107 
19 67 146 
62 23 85 
64 4 68 
65 4 69 
86 61 147 
80 52 182 
106 85 191 
56 q 63 
154 47 201 

7 22 29 

67 2 69 
152 W7 229 
104 88 192 
8 19 97 
27 4 $1 
137 ve 137 
156 84 190 

5 6 il 

70 42 112 
34 88 "2 
yes 14 85 
24 97 181 
60 81 91 
Ma’ 44 14 58 
_ Germany and Switzerland 89 0 89 
TOR we cvcscsadsesst SOG 1,589 6,535 


_ declining to vote. 


The excess over the majority (three-fourths) 
required by the organic luw of the Church is 


_ forty-five votes. 


e report made by the Book Committee in 
November, 1869, in reference to the alleged 
irregularities in the management of particular 
departments of the Book Concern, did not 
satisfy the mind of the Church, The com- 
mittee, according to provision made at the 
time of its adjournment, met again in New 
York on the 27th of January, 1871, and reached 
conclusions which the majority report set forth 
as follows: 1. On the question, “In respect to 
the ement or conduct of the agents, or 
either of fhem, has there been any fraud or 
corruption in the Book Concern?” the com- 
mittee were unanimous in giving an answer in 
the negative. 2. On the question, ‘Has there 
been any thing fraudulent or corrupt in the 
mesic or conduct of any employé in the 

ook Concern, so far as the printing depart- 
ment is concerned?” the committee voted 
eleven in the negative, two of the*committee 
8. On the question, ‘Has 
there been any thing fraudulent or corrupt in 
the Practice or conduct of any employé in the 
Book Coneern in respect to the binding de- 
partment?” the committee fully deliberated, 
and decided in the negative by a vote of nine 
to four. A minority report, signed by three 
members of the committee, was presented 
which dissented from most of the findings of 
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the majority report, and reiterated the charges 
of mismanagement, with specification of par- 
ticulars. In May a bill of charges against Dr. 
Lanahan, the junior book agent, who had in- 
sisted that there was mism ent in the 
Concern, and that it ought to be investigated, 
was presented by a number of ministers and 
laymen of New York and vicinity.. The charges 
were: 1, Official misconduct and malfeasance ; 
2. Neglect of official duty; 3. Untruthfulness, 
irascibility, slanderous disposition, and other 
objectionable personal characteristics, which 
unfit him for the position of assistant book 
agent; 4. Insubordination to his official su- 

eriors, the Book Committee, and violation of 

is pledges to them; 5. Want of business 
qualifications and capacity for the discharge 
of his official duties as such assistant book 
open. The committee met, considered the 
charges, and adjourned till October without 
taking definite action upon them. At their 
meeting in October, they decided to suspend 
Dr. Lanahan, and to try him upon the charges. 
The trial was appointed for January 12, 1871.* 

The number of churches is 18,873}, valued 
at $52,614,591. Number of parsonages, 4,179 ; 
value, $431,283. The total receipts of the 
Church Extension Society for 1870 were $121,- 
867.65. The estimates for 1871 are $121,850. 
The appropriations of the Missionary Society 
for 1871 are, foreign, $224,198.57; domestic, 
$356,040. 

The following is the statement of the mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
1869: 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Binion. Members. | Probationers. 
African 5.5. 38h. csdees 21 1,532 244 
South America............. 4 220 Jase 
CUROE, f. dc castes wow cevues 84 471 772 
Gormahy sisi... F5 205. dts 45 5,396 1,560 
Denmark 5 219 ‘<“na 
Scandinavia. <~ Norway..... 8 656 8&5 
Sweden..... QT 1,826 oe 
WHOIS bi So ec ew nstntasetechue 61 737, 257 
PRRIGELIBL crc caeVeee shea coe 4 85 ey 
Wot T.a.k ces 259 10,592 2,918 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
Mission- | Members. |Probationers, 

Foreign Population: 
hee Ain steee be 4 164 Bias 
German.............. 285 25,209 4,142 
Scandinavian ........ 88 2,809 854 
MONG. § isc5s oredece 1 |No report és 
MGA, Vic cesses 328 28,182 4,996 
PUNY carics oan Sonisy ankimwe’s 4 532 Sis 


II. Generar Summary.—The Methodist Al- 
manae for 1871 gives the following summary 


* The account of the trial belongs to 1871. It is p r 
to state, bowever, that Dr. Lanahan was restored to his 
official functions, and that a competent | committee 
was appointed to examine thoroughly the accounts and 
m ent of the Book Concern, and to vopeet to the 
Book Committee at their annual meeting in 187 
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of the Methodist churches throughout the At the close of the year the aggregate mem- 
world. Some of the statistics are summaries bership of all the Methodist churches was esti-. 
for 1868; none reach later than July 1, 1870. mated at 3,900,000. v5) 


” 
Travelling Total 
METHODIST MEMBERSHIP BY COUNTRIES. Preachers, |Local Preachers} | Members, Brailes Total Members, 
Unitrep STATES: 
Methodist Episcopal Church (for 1869)..........+.. 8,840 10,340 1,298,938 i 
Methodist Episcopal Church South................ 2,833 4,758 571,241 Ae 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....... ae 1,000 8,000 375,000 
African Methodist tong aig Zion Church. . 391 1,420 172,000 ton 
Evangelical (Methodist) Association 475 367 57,226 
Methodist Protestant........... 423 72,000 
The Methodist Church...... F s 624 49,030 
Wesleyan Methodist........ 250 20,000 3 
Free Methodist........... 109 20 5,766 
Brole Umlone ss secce cece acl aa 
Primitive! Methodist sek al a ee 20 2,000 : ; 
—} 15,391 2,623,201 
CANADA? fi 
Wesleyan Methodist... ...csc0. ccccseveeeescces 598 250 64,688 ; 
Methodist Bpiscopal. ......)5.dsceesesscsedvccwecces 198 217 20,180 
New Connection Methodist...............0..0000 90 ty 8,110 
Primitive Methodiat.0.c% asc pace ccacuwe ese stice ce 70 290 7,073 ‘ 
BilnGONTINUIADN, co Scene pains boot FASS oo cbc sa tate ae : 
956 100,051 
EASTERN British AMERICA: } 
Wesleyan Methodist... ..sss0essesseeeeeeceeeceee sath oti %S 162 16,287 
West InpiEs: Fins 
WORIBVADE. 95\scsasie'ns tae se sos SAO bee mena on eahe 90 370 43,802 ; P ENR 
I niteo Methodintgs.« 75> xcs ansaske acess Pees coke 9 oat 1,798 : : 
99 45,600 
TWayrti: Jigs 
Weenleyanl 0S. SLY. eae. UO ASG ERS. it sR 1 ~ 200 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: ? 
Wesleyan Methodist... .iseiss cscicccoisie nee esoceee 1,611 11,980 868,904 
Trish Wesleyan Conference,..........0ssecseeeeees 23 69) 20,793 
PTIMILVe MOMOGIGG, ow aas s:0n0.7 on 5:5ahe cade bake cere 11,169 161,229. 
New Connection Methodist...............ceeeeeee 170 Ape 83,095 
United Free Church Methodist.................... 68,092 
Bible Christian Methodist...............ceeeeeeeee 248 26,275 
Lady Huntington, or Calvinistic Methodist........ as. Pre 58,577 . 
Wesleyan Reform Union..........cccecceneoeeeees 21 276 8,659 
Church Methodists in Ireland..................... »sisis Rae's 9,158 
3,501 54,732 
FRANCE: 
French Wesleyan Methodist 36 Seog 2,216 
Wesleyan Missions......... eae ia ili 
Methodist Episcopal................ccccwesedevees 1 
37 2,389 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND: , 
Methodist Episcopal Church 45 29 6,956 
DY ORIBY AN a cD. pune biter laveweds ‘ ee ees 1,584 
Evangelical Association...............cceecesnsees 17 eee 4,774 f 
1 62 13,314 
SPAIN AND MALTA: ae HI 
Wesleyan, Mothogist.<..rccureccpesssssdsssiaspeps 2 51 
ITALY: ¥ 
Wesleyan Methodist......55.0..ccece cee deeceeees re fo ab sees 3 70. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND Norway: ’ 
Methodist Episcopal. .........ccsececcsccceeveeses ine asa ene 1% "69 
INDIA AND CEYLON: - : ry 
Wesleyan Missions........... Pike ni rapid seine yp spiny 33 Ha 662 
Methodist Episcopal Missions. .................-4+ 29 32 37 { 
Wesleyan Missions, North and South Ceylon...... 31 Pam 1,993 i zing 
" 93 3,392 
CHINA: 
Wesleyan Methodist Missions.................000- 
Methodist Episcopal Missions... v........... HET aN 14 1,514 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) Missions,.... 
United Methodist Free Church Missions.......... 12 2 
New Connection Methodist Missions.............. 12 147 
at 2,331 
AFRICA? es ; 
WY CRICVAN-MISHIONG.. vio esse to dverececcavcectesee es 84 Sees BU T5L 
Liberia Conference Methodist Episcopal Church.. 18 32 1,830 
United Methodist Free Church.................--- 3 ae 2,612 
105 42,198 
AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA: 
Wesleyan Conferences......... 282 3,000 58,416 
Primitive Methodist........... 25 Via 1,904 
United Methodist Free Church. 12 ots 612 
New Connection Methodist............... 0... 0005 12 a ele 147 
: 331 61,079 
SoutH AMERICA.......... MEPIS Eeiaiicerbaces sess wenn ts asia aes nab 8 1 
TURKEY... 0. .cvecsenscgetnpebens vores bewsd cic eCi td. ott omy 0 et sone 2 nets 
PEATIG Paleo rslceo hates es sos cuwases a wees 20,817 3,665,880" 
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Ill. Mernopist Eriscopan Cuvren, Sovrn. 
-—The sixth General Conference was held at 
Memphis, Tenn., commencing on the 4th of 
May, 1870. It was composed of 246 delegates, 
one-half of whom were aymen, and the other 
half preachers. On the 11th of May, Bishop 
Janes and the Rey. William L. Harris, as the 
representatives of a committee appointed by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 


be _copal Church, appeared before the General 


Conference with the following address, on the 
subject of the reunion of the two Churches: 


denny, 4 nad General Conference of the Methodist 
7 c ureh, Seth Clases Onafwreioe ann 


ZAR Breruren: By the action and authority of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Chicago, in May, 1868, the under- 
eg were appointed a commission, in behalf of 

d Church, to treat with a similar commission 
from any other Methodist Church on the subject of 

on. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who also constitute a part of this commis- 
sion, in eer Se communicated to the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the fact 
that this commission had been appointed, and ex- 
pressed to them the conviction that the commission 
would be happy to meet a similar one from the 
Methodist aes Church, South, for the purpose 
contemplated in its i EOF At a meeting of 
this commission, held in Philadelphia, November 
23, 1869, a resolution was adopted unanimously, 
Cr the aforesaid action of the bishops. 
_ Nevertheless, the commission, as such, and as con- 

stituted by the General Conference, being desirous 
of discharging its duties in the fullest and most 
acceptable manner, deemed it proper to make a 
further communication on this subject addressed to 
the bishops and General Conference of the Meth- 
odist > a a Church, South, to meet at Memphis, 


May, 1 
The fact that the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist nee Church appointed this commission 
shows that, in the judgment of that body, there are 
now no sufficient reasons why a union may not be 
effected on terms equally honorable to all; and that 
the realization of such union is very important and 
irable. Hoping that you may see this subject 
in the same light, and that it may be your pleasure 
to appoint a similar commission, to confer with’ us 
previous to the meeting of our next General Con- 
erence, in 1872; and praying that you may be bap 
pered in all that pertains to the welfare of the 
hristian Church, and desiring your prayers on be- 
half of the Church we represent, that we may share 


a like prosperity, we are, dear brethren, yours in 
Christ Jesus, 
JANES L.SCOTT, | ¥ 
M. SIMPSON, E.R. AMES, | 3 
D. W. CLARK, E. THOMSON, | 8 
L. HITCHCOCK, D. CURRY, ’ $3 
J. McCLINTOCK, J, LANAHAN, 
. @. BRUCE, T. EDDY, E 
J. PIKE L. HARRIS, } 8 


~, WW ; 
PHILADELPHIA, November 23, 1869. 


In reply the Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions unanimously : 


Resolved, That we fully recog ine that Provi- 
dence which has guided us, multiplied us, strength- 
ened our homes, preserved our integrity as a Church 
of Jesus Christ under trying conditions, both of 
war and peace. We earnestly desire to cultivate 
true Christian fellowship with every other branch of 
the Christian Church, and especially with our breth- 
ren of the several branches of Methodism in this 
country and Europe, 


- eral 
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Resolved, That the action of our bishops at the last 
annual meeting at St. Louis, in zonponee to the mes- 
sage from the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, has the full indorsement of this General 
Conference, and accurately defines our position with 
co - ony coin ee which may proceed aN 
that Chure v em proper recogni- 
tion of this body, and that the distin 
mission now present of the General 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which met at Chi- 
cago in 1868, eC ge by them for the specific pur- 
pose expressed in the following resolution—namely, 
* Resolved, That the commission ordered C) 
General Conference to confer with a like commission 
from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
to arrange for a union of that body with our owh, be 
also empowered to treat with a similar commission 
from any other Methodist Church that may desire a 
union ”’—cannot, in our judgment, without great vio- 
lence in construing the language of said resolution, 
be reputed as having been constituted by that Gen- 
onference a commission to make proposals of 
union to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Resolved, Moreover, that if this distinguished eom- 
mission were fully clothed with authority to treat 
with us for union, it is the judgment of this Confer- 
ence that the true interests of the Church of Christ 
require and demand the maintenance of our separate 
distinct Sea 

Resolved, That we tender to the Rev. Bishop E. 8. 
Janes and the Rev. W. L. Harris, the leaders of the 
commission now eke pea with us, our regard as 
brethren loved in the Lord, and express our sincere 
desire that the day may soon come when, with a 
proper Christian sentiment, fraternal relations be- 
tween the two great branches of Northern and South- 
ern Methodism shall be permanently established. 


The foreign and domestic missions were 
consolidated into one board, to be composed 
of the bishops and one member for each con- 
ference. The principal mission is among the 
Indians. A very favorable report was ren- 
dered from it. The Indians are represented as 
being in a better condition than before the 
war, 

In reply to a fraternal address from the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the Conference expressed the belief 
that “the recent efforts made by the authori- 
ties of our respective churches, to effect an 
organic union between these two members of 
the great Methodist family of this country, 
have not been entirely fruitless, and we hope 
the day may not be far distant when this 
bread cast upon the waters may be gathered 
in a complete organic unity of these two 
branches of Christ’s Church, on a basis alike 
agreeable to both parties, already one in sym- 
pathy and doctrine, and nearly so in polity.” 

A memorial was presented from twelve 
colored ministers of different annual confer- 
ences, asking that a colored General Confer- 
ence be formed, connected with and depend- 
ent on this body. The bishops had already 
organized a number of colored annual con- 
ferences, and intended, unless otherwise ad- 
vised by the General Conference, to call a 
colored General Conference in the winter. 
Their course was approved. 

The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1869 were as follows: 
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ravellin Local White ‘olored . 
CONFERENCES °,.. [Traveling] Joral | WRite: | Coleen 
Baltimore .......0000s% 160 107 21,041 1%6 
Witoinia....\5. coe es eee 154 146 88,897 815 
West Virginia......... 4% 84 9,898 * 
North Carolina........ 103 176 | 32,924] 1,202 
South Carolina........ 144 174 42,752 | 2.411 
North Georgia......... 123 409 41,206 | 1,974 
. South Georgia......... 114 210 22,447 952 
BIOFIdD «.. dajesnecqomoeee 38 73 5,402 850 
Montgomery. 115 | 299 29,962 | 1,989 
Mobile ........ 167 18,591 | 1,658 
Louisiana 443 63 94 8,078 | 1,890 
Mississippi............ 110 153 15,922 | 1,004 
Memphis............... 181 434 89,788 235 
TenNeSSCC.....-eeeeeee 187 436 41,917 400 
HolatOn, sc. seveees nee 112 239 29,728 272 
Kentucky 90 108 16,541 "64 
Louisville 105 196 25,306 485 
St. Lonis....... 95 202 18,538 187 
Missouri..... 113 113 18,976 163 
Arkansas .. 154 15,025 347 
Little Rock 81 117 12,348 163 
Indian Mission 18 59 60 151 
TOEAE ALS NOt Bacio he > re 48 4,222 33 
TINTS. oh alct encase 48 140 9,789 "14 
East Texas.........00. 85 119 7415 803 
Northwest Texas...... 43 127 7,011 273 
West Texas........... 81 48 8,051 271 
Columbia.............. 16 14 1,040 aes 
Pachter tert Al 53 51 3,251 L tad 
BROW Foes secsever 50 46 4,694 
Total in 1869....| 2,646 | 4,153 | 540,820 19,686 
Total in 1868....| 2,495 | 4,418 | 508,596 | 82,085 
ITNCLOASO 5). 0:5 010’ vo ce ane 151 340 | 37,224 aah e 
Decrease ........+0+-+% sees | 12,899 


8,079 Indian members; there are also 70 In- 
dian members in the Holston Conference. To- 
tal of Indian members, 3,149, an increase of 
848 from 1868. There are 187 superannuated 
preachers. The total number of members and 
preachers is 571,241, showing a net increase of 
26,172 from 1868, 

IV. Tae Ootorep Mernopist Episcopan 
Cuuron.—The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America was organized in a general 
conference which met at Jackson, Tenn., De- 
cember 16, 1870. It arose out of provisions 
made by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, which met. at 
New Orleans in 1866; authorizing the organiza- 
tion of the colored members of the Church 
into congregations, districts, and annual con- 
ferences, and ultimately into a general confer- 
ence, with bishops of their own. At the time 
of the meeting of the General Conference of 
the Church, South, the bishops had organized 
five colored conferences, The General Confer- 
ence sanctioned the steps that had been taken, 
and authorized the completion of the new or- 
ganization. 

* William Henry Mills and Richard H. Van- 
denhorst were elected and ordained bishops. 
Steps were taken to prepare a discipline and 
hymn-book. The Christian Index, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was adopted as the official organ 
of the denomination. It was determined to 
depend .for general literature and Sunday- 
School books on the publications of the book- 
room of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
A condition of membership was adopted which 
excluded all whites. Nevertheless, the Rev. 
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Dr. Watson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was requested to act as editor of the 
Index. It is understood that all other mem- 
bers of the church will be chosen from among 
its own members, 

V. Tae Mernopist Protestant Cuvron.— 
The Quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church met at Baltimore, 
on the 6th of May. The following are the 
names of the conferences which were repre- 
sented: Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, Texas, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, West Tennessee, 
North Mississippi, North Arkansas, Holston, 
Arkansas, Des Moines, McOaine, Missouri, 
South Illinois, Western Virginia, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, and North Carolina, The Rey. 
Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., and the Rey. John 
Lanahan, D. D., were received as fraternal 


* delegates from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


and presented the address of the committee of 
that Church on reunion. The reply of the con- 
ference suggested : 


As one step in the direction of this most desirable 
consummation (reunion of the churches), the com- 
mittee would recommend the appointment (wher- 
ever it may be practicable) of fraternal messengers 
from the General and Annual Conferences of the 
various Methodist churches, to convey the Christian 
salutations of the bodies they respectively represent, 
and thus promote that mutual acquaintance, confi- 
dence, and brotherly love, which are essential to more 
thorough and efficient codperation. 

Another step would be, a recommendation, to the 
editors of the periodicals published by the churches 
respectively, to avoid irritating controversy, and the 
misrepresentation of each other’s history, motives, 
and eonduct; a recommendation to the ministers to 
arrange their respective plans of appointment, for or- 
dinary and extraordinary religious services, 80 as to 
avoid even the appestines of desiring to stand in 
each other’s way ; but, on the contrary, whenever it 
is practicable, to render assistance in those labors of 
love which, if successful, must inure to the benefit 
of every Christian, inasmuch as souls are saved and 
God is glorified; and a recommendation, finally, to 
all the members of our respective churches to think 
and speak charitably of the words and acts of each 
other, remembering the precept of our Lord and 
Saviour, “‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

A. third step would be, codperation in the great 
work of sending the Gospel to the heathen. Why 
may not one foreign missionary organization serve 
for all Methodism’ Why should we go among the 
heathen to distract them with our various polities 
(neither of which may be adapted in all respects to 
the heathen), when the great want of the perishing 
is Christ and His salvation? The committee is not 
prepared at this time to suggest a plan for carrying 
out the idea, but, let it once receive the favorable 
considerations of the churches, and the wisdom of 
the churches will devise all the details for its success- 
ful prosecution. 


The Rev. Alexander Clark, the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, and the Rev. Dr. Collier, appeared as 
fraternal messengers from the Methodist 
Church, and spoke in favor of reunion. In 
reply, the conference declared that, whenever 
the conferences of this body should “see fit to 
place themselves again under the discipline of 
the Methodist Protestant Church,” they would 
be cordially received. 


a 
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The movements in the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference to unite with the Methodist Episcopal 
Shossh, South, without waiting the action of 
the General Conference, were condemned. 

reply to the address of the Rey. Drs, Linn, 
E r, and Huston, fraternal delegates from 

é Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
conference congratulated the Iitter church on 
» adoption of lay delegation, and expressed 
® hope that this step might be a sure indica- 
m._of further modifications in policy, tending 
to! the two churches still nearer together, 
No report of statistics was presented, the table 
jing still incomplete. It appears, however, 


that in the Maryland district there are 10,950 


members, 134 ministers and warty he 175 
eharcies, 10,720 Sabbath-school scholars, and 
ag propery to the value of $528,411. 

e Book Concern exhibits a stock and cash 
account of $7,166.82 in excess of liabilities, and 
reports a net profit in four years of $2,036.06. 
A permet of the Methodist Protestant is 

, 185. 

VI. Arricay Mernopist Episcopar Onvron. 
—The African Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
ports 350,000 communicants, 25,000 probation- 
ers, 1,000 travelling preachers, 5,000 local 
preachers, and seven bishops. 

VII. Free Mernopist Cuvron.—The Gen- 
eral Conference of the Free Methodist Church 
met at Aurora, Ill., on the 16th of October. 
The following is the statistical report : 
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Ministers) sainisters | Communi- 

CONFERENCES. in fall ny cants, | 00 Trial, 
OO rccedesccoedd 23 1,787 227 
THNO18..... ce seeeee 21 10 1,076 202 
Susquebanna........ 6 1,197 257 
Michigan.......,..., il 9 80T 266 
Total: icccwss 77 27 4,814 952 


The church property is valued at $218,450. 

VII. Wersu Oaryinistic Metuovists.—The 
General Assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church met in Pittsburg, Pa., in 
October,. This body is not numerous, but is 
widely scattered over the country. Provision 
was made for educating the ministry, in con- 
nection with the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church. A professorship of the 
Welsh language and literature was arranged for 
students in Marietta College. A paper is pub- 
lished for this church called the Cay Faill, 

IX. Mernopist Episcopan Cuvurcn IN 
Canapa.—The following are the statistics of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada: 


Net Increase. 
Total members............. 20,240 549 
Sunday-schools............ 288 60 
Officers and teachers....... 2,129 $42 
Boholars és ésjiscneswscrore se 15,550 3,343 


There are three conferences; the Niagara, 
the Ontario, and the Bay Quinte. The General 


Conference met at Ingersoll, August 31st. 


X. Westeyan Mernopist Cuurcu.—Gen- 
eral View. 


Members, On Trial. Ministers On Trial. 
I. British Conference—Great Britain,,..................-- 848,471 20,433 1,282 178 
: Treland and Trish Missions......... 19,963 830 165 26 

fs) MONS) NE A. 68,531 6,005 232* "3* 
TE Wrench *Ooriference seis f.5s bb bis os Heats Dice wavie'n vee 2.049 167 81 4 
IM, Australian Conference.....6....scccccccecesceccecsveces 55,556 10,091 215 95 
» Canada Conference, .. ss... cssccccceccececcccbevcececvces 61,199 8,489 406 93 
Y. Conference of Eastern British America.................. 15,021 1,266 117 3 
no RRR eB Heri iiliics Poe CONCEe 570,790 42,281 2 398 497 


There are also 872 ministers classed as “‘su- 
pernumeraries.”’ 

XI. Prowwrive Mernopists.—The Primitive 
Methodist Church in England reports 162,000 
members. The strength of this church is 
largely in its missions, which are home and 
colonial. Its Missionary Society was organized 
in 1843. Its progress is indicated: by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Income in 1843, about...........-20- $4,425 
4“ ABAD.» Ss ny ten gnb alee 19,010 
“ BABS, > SSisimcdin his oaks teaiaie 2,070 
Af LOG 526) "Hii s déin ecpcataiesy 4 hitgwages 81,275 
6 1060, ca uamataaihhedelas 101,990 


The society has 81 home stations and 122 
maissionaries; 63 colonial stations and 80 mis- 
sionaries; one foreign station and two mission- 
aries. Total, 144 stations and 204 missionaries, 
The, home stations are in England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales; the colonial in Canada, 
Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, South Austra- 
lia, New South Wales, and New Zealand. 

The Primitive Methodist Church in Canada 


* Exclusive of missionaries in Ireland. 


reports anet increase of 221 members. Eighty- 
eight preachers were assigned to stations at 
the last conference, and the work was divided 
into seven districts. 

XII. Untrep Mernopist Free Cuvrones.— 

The following are the statistics of the United 
Methodist Free Churches of England: Home 
Circuits —itinerant ministers, 269; supernu- 
meraries, 18 ; local preachers, 3,309 ; class-lead- 
ers, 4,099; members, 62,888; members on 
trial, 5,786. Foreign Stations—Itinerant min- 
isters, 84 ; supernumeraries, 3; members, 5,269. 
In all, there are 68,157 members. The mis- 
sionary receipts for the year were £7,800, and 
the expenditures, £7,383. The receipts of the 
Beneficent and Superannuation Fund were 
£2,490 18s, 3d.; Local Preachers’ Fund (capi- 
tal), £2,548. 
XII.’ Mernopisr New Conxecriox.—The 
Methodist New Connection Church in England 
has, in the various mission-fields, 260 chapels, 
114 missionaries, 211 local preachers, 10,050 
church members, 625 probationers, 1,457 teach- 
ers, and 10,085 Sunday scholars, 
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XIV. Mernopist Rerorm Unton.—The fol- 
lowing are the statistical returns of the Wes- 
leyan Reform Union of England: Chapels and 
preaching-places, 266 ; preachers, 603; preach- 
ers on trial, 96 ; leaders, 554; members, 8,221; 
members on trial, 294; schools, 175; teachers, 
8,276; scholars, 18,210. 

MEXICO, a republic in North America. 
President, Benito Juarez, a descendant of the 
Indian race of Tapatecos, born in 1807; elected 
President in 1861; reélected 1867, for the term 
from 1867 to 1871; Vice-President and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Lerdo de Tejada; - Minister 
of the Interior, M. Saavedra (1869); Minister 
of Justice, J. M. Yglesias ; Minister of Finance, 
M. Romero (December, 1867); Minister of War 
and of Marine, General J. Mejia (July, 1867) ; 
Minister of Public Works, B. Balearcel. The 
United States Government was represented in 
Mexico, in 1870, by T. H. Nelson, envoy ex- 
traordinary and. minister plenipotentiary. 
Don J. Mariscal (accredited August 11, 1869) 
was minister of Mexico at Washington. 

The estimates of the area and population of 
the republic have always been greatly at 
variance. During the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian, a new division of the country into 
departments was introduced, which has since 


been abandoned, the Government having re- - 


established the old division into States, with 
some slight modifications of their former limits. 
The following table, said to be compiled from 
the latest and most reliable reports, has been 
published by Antonio Garcia y Oubas, in the 
Boletin de la Sociedad de Geografia y Stadistica 
de la Repiblica mexicana, 1869, No. 5: 


STATES, aa tice "| Population. | ya 'abitants 

PINS nla ces unl wag aed 81.035 147,133 1.82 
CUMIMMOUUR.. cocccesresees 105,000 179,971 | 1.72 
Coahuila os iagiess aie toe 920 67,691 1.15. ' 
Nuevo-Leon .........00+- 14,364 171,000 11.88 
Tamaulipas..........0-+- 660 108,514 3.79 
San Luis Potosi.......... 23,891 397,735 13.77 
ZALAteCas spr bi: <\s sidered 586 898,977 15.00 
Aguas Calientes ......... 2,217 516 89.00 
DUPANTO Ns Ss cence co aks 42,645 173,942 4.08 
Bhialoa. ase 0 iis ede ay 25,928 161,157 6.22 
PAMACO ssc wsacnedenahestan 48,969 580 18.88 
MOGHINH Pics nasaecestaces 2,393 48,649 20.33 
Michuacan oc. lites 21,610 618,072 28.59 
Guanajuato ............65 11,130 874,090 48.53 

MIOPOCATO. os ccs san ceeeh's7 8,420 166,643 48.73 

Oxice Lis Sete be 9,599 599,810 62.49 
Bide@leos [35 ssnadsice svt 8,480 404,207 47.66 
PONS fo ot sca cersiete Misia 1,898 121,409 63.97 
MPGETONOS )  cikvc des cnn 6227 270,000 11.14 
Pare IA. se vs anh sSans the ee 11,761 830,000 70.53 
MMGBCEIA 5... sin vaccceessehon 1,498 117,941 48.73 
PRUE CME cs ver ences cokes 27,433 976 13.89 
RIRIROH Solus: nv cs eubee tens 27,851 601,850 22. 
SPADSECO):. suc penises saunas 12,717 83.707 58 
MMGUAN entccivgs cneeaees 16,770 193,987 11.57 
Campeche.............005 6,084 , 8.31 
PWelcatan yt Sot es ens 82,660 282,634 8.65 
Federal District......... 81 225,000 | 2,778.00 
Lower California (Ter.)..| 59,036 21,000 0.36 

TOTAL: «xa bkacceee ¢ ah 761,663 | 8,743,614 


The population of the principal cities, ac- 
cording to the same report, was: Mexico, 
200,000; Guadalajara, 70,000; Puebla, 75,500; 
Guanajuato, 63,000; Querétaro, 47,570; San 
Luis Potosi, 33,581; Colima, 31,000; Morelia, 


MEXICO, 


25,000; Oajaca, 25,000; Merida, 23,500; Aguas 
Calientes, 22,534; Campeche, 15,196; Toluca, 
12,000; Pachuca, 12,000; Zacatecas, 15,427; 
Durango, 12,449; San Cristobal, 10,475; Ohi- 
huahua, 12,000; Culiacan, 10,000. 

The budget for the year 1868-1869 esti- 
mated the total revenue at $18,219,708, and 
the expenditure at $18,694,438, In the mes- 
sage of the President, however, the revenue 
is reported at $13,750,000, and the expendi- 
ture at $13,500,000. The public debt, on 
August 1,.1865, amounted to $317,357,250. 
The republican government does not consider 
itself responsible for the loarts contracted by 
the Emperor Maximilian, nor does it sanction 
the pledge of the customs duties made to the 
creditors of the state by Maximilian, on July 
80, 1866. In 1856, the entire debt was esti- 
mated at $133,524,242, which included a for- 
eign debt of $52,750,000, 

The army of the republic consisted, in 1867, 
of from 80,000 to 35,000 men. ’ 

The Cuadros Estadisticos (Mexico, 1870) 
contain the following estimate of imports, ex- 
ports, and of duties, during the six months 
from July 1 to December 31, 1869: 
MpOrtes si. vis vis 539,020 | Import duty..... Rive: 
pepe Sg [Hapa da aa 

The movement of shipping, during the same 
period, was as follows: Entered, 306 vessels, 
burden 242,536 tons; cleared, 366 vessels, 
burden 226,473 tons. 

After the completion of the railroad from 
the city of Mexico to Puebla, thrown open to 
the public on the 21st of September, 1869, the 
entire length of railroads in operation within 
the republic was 304 miles. The aggregate 
length of telegraph lines amounted to 2,804 
miles, A telegraphic line is now in course of 
construction from Monterey to Mier on the 
Rio Grande; from thence it will be extended, 
via Oamargo and Reynosa, down to Mata- 
moros. The intended connection with the 
Texas line, on the Rio Grande, would place 
Mexico in direct communication with the 
United States telegraph system, and conse- 
quently with Europe, Grants were given to 
telegraph companies, in November, 1870, to 
establish lines from Vera Oruz to Galveston, 
from Vera Cruz to Minatitlan, and a line via 
Yucatan to Cuba. <A bill for the construction 
of the Tuxpan Railroad passed Congress during 
its last session. . 

The political situation of the republic in 
1870 was very unsettled, the efforts of the 
Federal Government being repeatedly par- 
alyzed by pronunciamientos and revolu- 
tionary movements in several of the States. 
On December 80, 1869, a proclamation was 
issued in San Luis Potosi against the General 
Government by Generals Aguirre, Martinez, 
and Laranaga, and the officers of their com- 
mand, on the usual pretext that President 
Juarez had acted contrary to the Constitution, 
and had rendered no account to the people 
during eleven years. The pronunciados there- 
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fore resolved to refuse to recognize the Exec- 
utive, but to recognize Congress, provided it 
accepted their revolutionary plan, and to make 
i ents for a new election of Represent- 
atives. Aguirre addressed a circular to vari- 
ous members of Congress, urging them to 


_ take steps in his favor, and to secure the ac- 


ceptance of the gh by Congress and the Su- 
‘ e Court of Justice, in order to avoid 
il shed, cautioning them to consider that 
_ civil war would otherwise rend the republic. 

_. The revolutionists seized 180 bars of silver. 


_ belonging to the English mining company of 


“Oatorce.” In addition to the forced loan, 
which Aguirre had previously levied upon the 
people, he decreed that all property should 
pay in advance one-third of the taxes for the 
next year. After allowing his soldiers to rob 
houses of inoffensive citizens, he demanded 
one-third of all licenses, and imposed a tax 
from six to ten dollars on a thousand on all 
landed paoberiys General Trevina was sent 
to San Luis Potosi, commissioned by the Gov- 
ernment to parley with the rebels. As his 
endeavors had no practical result, Congress 
authorized the Executive to put 4,000 of the 
National Guard in the field, and to use $200,- 
000 to defray the enses of the campaign. 
The Governors of Guanajuato, Vera Cruz, 
Oajaca, and Hidalgo, organized troops for the 
national service. General Escobedo was in- 


trusted with the command of the Federal - 


DAR and immediately set out for San Luis 
at the head of a considerable force, while 
General Neri occupied Zacatecas, the Governor 
of that State having pronounced against the 
General Government after refusing to surrender 
a conducta which he had seized, together with 
$150,000 abstracted from the mint. In the 
mean while, the revolution in the State of 
Puebla continued, and the southern portion 


. of Jalisco also pronounced against Juarez, and 


rose in arms. In Puebla order was restored 
early in February, but in San Luis Potosi the 
troops of the Government under General Rocha 
suffered a severe defeat, losing twenty pieces 
of artillery. The revolutionary generals, Toledo 
and Martinez, formed a junction, and compelled 
Escobedo to retire to San Felipe, and subse- 
quently to Guanajuato.. The Government 
again raised 4,000 men, and conferred the 
command-in-chief of all the Federal troops upon 
General Alatorre. 

Congress closed its session on January 224, 
to reassemble early in April. The condition 
of the country at this time was more unsettled 
than at any previous period since the downfall 
of Maximilian. 

_. Fortunately for the Government, there was 
an utter lack of harmony among the revolu- 
tionists. Among the dozens of proclamations 
which had been issued by as many revolution- 
ary parties and bands, no two had pronounced 
for the same leader. During the month of 
February, the Government gained several im- 
portant successes. General Escobedo repeat- 
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edly defeated the San Luis Potosi rebels and 
captured several hundreds of them, whom he 
set at liberty, in accordance with his promise. 
Colonel Carillo and General Rocha suppressed 
the movement in Jalisco, and a the troops 
of the Government in San Luis Potosi. On 
the 18th a battle was a ip om near Olocosco, 
between the Government forces and the reb- 
els, under command of General Dominguez, 
in which the latter were completely defeated 
losing a considerable number of prisoners an 

arms. On February 25th the commander of 
the Federal troops made a successful assault 
upon the city of Coaltepec, capturing many 
prisoners, horses, and arms, and scattering the 
rebels in all directions. The chief of this band 
of insurrectionists was a son of Santa Anna. 
The report of these successes inspired the 
Government and its adherents with new hope 
as it was no longer doubted that the loyal 
army would remain master of the situation. 

Early in March a message was received from 
General Escobedo, announcing that after oc- 
cupying San Luis Potosi and gathering the 
materials abandoned by the rebel General 
Aguirre in his retreat he followed up the 
flying rebels with a portion of his troops and 
overtook them the second day after, and cap- 
tured 500 men, three cannons, and ten wagons. 
Among the prisoners were Generals Exega 
and Lewiston. 

While pursuing the insurgents on the Guada- 
lajara road, Escobedo came up with the in- 
surgent General Garcia de Cardena, and de- 
feated him after an engagement of four hours. 
Many of the rebel officers and 1,900 men were 
taken prisoners, and all their artillery was 
captured. General Gallindo defeated the pro- 
nunciados in the northern part of the Sierra 
Puebla, and the Government troops occupied 
several towns in the State of Zacatecas. Gen- 
eral Camacho captured the town of Jalapa 
gfter a sharp fight, making many prisoners, 
among them the son of Santa Anna. After 
these decisive reverses, the revolutionary move- 
ments appeared to be all on the wane. Gen- 
erals Cardena and Huerta had succeeded in 
making their escape with some 500 men, Gen- 
eral Toledo had about the same number, and 
these two bodies were all that was left of the 
formidable force which had recently menaced 
the Government. 

The Mexican Congress opened its sessions 
on the ist of April. The President sent in the 
following message : 

It pleases me to-day to congratulate Congress upon 
the Lars. ing of its Tenia aber the day fi ied by 
the Constitution. During your very short recess of 
two months the rebellion which originated in San 
Luis and Zacatecas has been promptly and effectual- 
ly repressed. We can with reason hope in the future 
relying with the fullest confidence upon the nationa 
good-will, and the firm support with which public 
opinion sustains and. has sustained the legitimate 
authorities. Some persons, excited by their passions, 
have been for a long time provoking a civil war, pre- 

and combining the elements of a rebellion of 
greater magnitude than any since the termination of 
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the foreign war. Nevertheless, they are left isolated 
the general reprobation of the people, and condemne 
by all good citizens, who calculate that hopes for 
the future of Mexico lie ony in peace and legal order, 
The army has fought with loyalty and valor, and de- 
serves the vasa esteem. After having destroyed 
the principal forces of the revolutionists, it. has ac- 
tively pursued those which remain and some small 
bands which still sustain themselves under the 
shadow of rebellion. Congress conferred upon the 
Executive various important powers, and decreed 
the suspension of some guarantees for a proper period, 
in order to secure the reéstablishment of peace. Up- 
on now returning this trust to Congress, it is a satis- 
faction to the Executive to manifest that he has made 
the least possible use thereof, endeavoring to fulfil 
his duty faithfully. The Executive is able to say 
that he has only made use of these powers in mat- 
ters relative to the organization of the army and in 
declaring the criminality of the rebels. At the 
same time he has been careful to respect individual 
rights, and has maintained intact full liberty of the 
press, not even directing, in the case of some abuses 
thereby, the proceedings authorized by law. It was 
necessary to establish military authority, declaring 
the States of Jalisco, Querétaro, and Zacatecas, to be 
in a state of siege; but it has now been raised from 
thse States and the people directed to proceed to the 
election in the States of Querétaro and Zacatecas of 
officers duly nominated there. 

With reference to the Ye Neg Ciba a the Execu- 
tive has not made use of the powers which Congress 
conferred upon him; nevertheless, during this time 
all the various branches of administration have been 
properly conducted, without making any irregular 
exactions, without anticipating the imposts and taxes, 
and without making any contracts or compromises 
which leave a burden upon the Treasury. 

The public improvements provided for in the ap- 
propriation bill have also been continued as far as 

ossible, and the payment of the subventions decreed 

as not been suspended, as, for example, that on be- 
half of the Mexico and Vera Cruz Railroad. At the 
same time the proper amounts for the establishment 
of new telegraph-lines have been set apart, as, for ex- 
wepie, those of Guerrero, Morelia, and Durango, In 
order to meet these obligations, among the greater 
of which have been those required for military 
Fees rage the fortunate cirefmstance has occurred 
of their having been demanded during those months 
of the year in which the greatest amount of impost 
duties is received. 

The equalization of the national revenues with thé 
national expenses will merit, without doubt, the 
principal attention of Congress in this period of its 
sessions, which is especially designed for the discus- 
sion of the appropriation bill. The grave importance 
of this matter and the necessity of not disregardi 
the various branches of administration are increase 
by the danger of new disturbances being occasioned, 
which will bring about immediately most painful saeri- 
fices for the people, and all kinds of evils for society. 
The law passed by Congress a year since for the pros- 
ecution of highwaymen and kidnappers has served 
effectually in diminishing very much the number of 
these grave crimes.’ Unfortunately, there yet occur 
some cases of kidnapping, and, therefore, the Presi- 

‘dent has thought it might accord with public opinion 
that he should recommend the continuance of the 
law for another year. 

Among the projects of general utility, that which is 
of the greatest importance is the opening of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, for the purpose 
of opening communication between the two oceans. 
A report already been presented on this subject, 
and the Executive especially recommends Congress 
to take this into consideration during the present 
period of its sessions, 

If it be possible, also, for Congress to occupy itself 
upon the report which hag been presented with ref- 
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erence to constitutional reforms, the Executive be- 
lieves it will benefit much the consolidation of our 
institutions and aid in securing the peace of the 
republic in the future. 

eceive, citizen deputies, my sincere wishes for 
prudence in your deliberations, in order that great 
good and national prosperity may be obtained. — 


The financial report of Minister Romero con- 
tained the following passage on the “free 
zone” (zona libre) question : 

Congress saw proper at the last session to approve, 
in the form of a resolution, not merely the continua~ 
tion of the free zone in the State of Tamaulipas, but 
its extension into the States of Chihuahua and Coa- 
huila. The opinion of the Executive on this delicate 
subject was minutely set before Congress during the 
discussion which took place at that time. The Ex- 
ecutive still hopes, from the patriotism and sound 
judgment of the House, that, upon a renewed discus- 
sion of the matter, it will determine to reconsider its 
former resolution, and will think proper to decree 
the abolishment of the ‘free zone” in Tamaulipas, 
or at least to limit that privilege in such manner as 
the interest of the Treasury and legitimate trade 
require. 

On the subject of claims against the Treas- 
ury, Sefior Romero announced that, since the 
28th of February, the total amount presented 
for liquidation and payment had been $29,- 
918,827, of which there had been recognized 
$5,954,947, and rejected $5,396,395, leavi 
pending $18,562,484, The above olatms “aid 
not include the foreign debt. 

Congress passed the law, by a vote of 95 to 
82, in conformity with a recommendation of 
the President, granting an extension for one year 
of the law suspending the writ of habeas corpus. 
The president, in urging this measure upon 
the attention of Congress, stated that, although 
the revolutionary movements had been sup- 
pressed for the time being, the situation was 
still very critical, Commerce and industry 
were everywhere prostrated, and travelling 
was becoming more and more insecure, Stages 
were robbed almost every day, and passengers 
left naked on the road. Under these circum- 
stances, public credit was at the lowest ebb, 
and the Treasury was unable to meet the most 
pressing demands. The local and State govern- 
ments in various parts of the republic were 
enforcing what they called “voluntary con- 
tributions.” 

On April 18th the authorities of Mazatlan 
seized the steamer Forward, on the plea that 
she was employed by the revolutionary Gen- 
eral Vega. The captain protested, and claimed 
$1,000 a day for her detention. On May 19th 
the steamer was seized by General Vega. 

An amendment to-the Constitution, creating 
a Senate, passed Congress, on April 28th, by a 
vote of 105 yeas to 49 nays, and was submitted 
to the States for ratification. 

The revolutionist General Garcia Cardena, 
after again organizing a numerous band, at- 
tacked the town of Tuchipila, on May 7th, and 
was repulsed ; the Cuernavaca insurgents were 
also defeated, and fled into the State of Puebla. 
The forces of General Martinez, about five 
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hundred men, abandoned their commander in 
a body, and surrendered to the Government. 

The national Congress adjourned on the 81st 
of May. President Juarez, in his closing mes- 

re, said the revolutionists in San Luis Potosi 

Zacatecas had been reduced to petty 
bands, and that measures had been taken by 
the Government, in codperation with Congress, 
which would prove of great benefit to the 
country in future. The financial exigencies of 
the times, however, had not been fully pro- 
vided for. Owing to the recent invasion of 
Mexican soil by the Guatemalians, President 
asked for a special session of Congress, 

but this request was denied. 

‘On the 11th of May a disastrous earthquake 
took place at Miahutta. All the churches and 
nearly all the dwellings of the town and vi- 
cinity were destroyed. Near Pochutta the 
roads were blocked up by immense rocks which 
had fallen from the mountain-sides. The loss 
of life was considerable. 

General Martinez, having been abandoned 
by his troops at San Luis Potosi, succeeded 
in rallying two thousand fresh revolution- 
ists, with whom he fought his way with va- 
rying success to the Mexican border, where 
he invested the city of Matamoras, The 
appearance of the rebels before the city oc- 
casioned the greatest alarm among the inhabit- 
ants, although a strong force, under General 
Palacios occupied the place, and a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the town and the 
neighboring country fled across the river, to 

refuge on American soil. The town of 
Brownsville, opposite Matamoras, in particular, 
was soon filled with American refugees. By a 
rapid concentration of troops the generals of 
the national Government succeeded, however, 
in routing the rebel General Martinez, and in 
capturing a number of prominent officers be- 
] to his command. 

_ The city of Guaymas was surprised on the 
28th of May, by an armed-force under Colonel 
Viscayno, whose command was in the interest 
of General Placido Vega. The troops landed 
from the steamer Forward, formerly an Eng- 
lish gunboat, and entered the city without op- 
position. The collector of customs was seized, 
possession of the custom-house taken, and no- 
tice given to the citizens to pay the outstandin 
- dues, which were estimated at $100,000, an 
which amount was collected. The invader 
carried away two vessels, and 5,000 muskets 
which they had seized in the city. The United 
States consul protested against the seizure of 
the arms. Forty tons of coal were taken from 
the Northern Transportation Company, and a 
draft on Ortis Brothers given in payment. <A 
demand for $25,000 was made upon the same 
firm, and the money not forthcoming, $50,000 
of merchandise was seized, The Government 
troops appearing on the 29th, Viscayno evacu- 
ated the place, the Forward steaming ont of 
the harbor with the sailing-vessels in tow. 
During the occupation order was maintained, 
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and foreigners were unmolested, The prison- 
ers were all released, with the exception of 
Mejia, of the Paymaster’s Department, a son of 
the Minister of War. The United States consul 
pp his release, but Viscayno replied that his 
orders were positive to keep him prisoner, 

At the request of the Mexican authorities, the 
United States consul at Guaymas sent the United 
States steamer-of-war Mohican in pursuit of 
the steamer Forward, as it was thought that 
the latter would visit La Paz, San Blas, Mazat- 
lan, and other points. The steamer Mohican 
came up with the Forward near the mouth of 
the river Teceapane, The Forward, drawing 
but little water, steamed up the river, and the 
commander of the Mohican, in view of the im- 
possibility of passing the bar at the mouth of the 
river, immediately manned the small boats for 
the purpose of continuing the pursuit of the For- 
ward, Ofthis expedition Lieutenant J. M. Wain- 
wright, of the Mohican, was placed in com- 
mand by the officer commanding the United 
States war-vessel. On reaching a distance 
about forty miles from the sea, the Forward 
was discovered in the river apparently at an- 
chor and abandoned. Lieutenant Wainwright, 
therefore, ordered her to be boarded, and in so 
doing the moment he and his men reached her 
deck, they were fired upon from the bushes 
along the banks of the river, with artillery and 
musketry, resulting in the killing of Lieutenant 
Wainwright, one seaman, and the wounding of 
five other seamen. The lieutenant did not die 
immediately, but was able to order the Forward 
to be set on fire, which was accordingly done, 
when they retired from her in the boats on 
which they came. The pirate was burned up 
‘completely. Viscayno, the commander of the 
expedition, had gone on shore with his men 
and arms, and it was his force which fired 
upon Wainwright. 

An exciting discussion was kept up by the 
press of the capital and the country as to the 
right of American men-of-war to exercise au- 
thority in one of the rivers of Mexican terri- 
tory, forty miles from the mouth thereof. In 
defence of the. Americans, it was urged that 
the pirate Forward had on board property 
of American citizens, taken piratically from 
American merchants at Guaymas, to the 
amount of about $18,000, and that, in the ab- 
sence of Mexican war-vessels on the coast, the 
Mexican authorities, Dayelas and Sepulveda, 
had admitted their inability to protect not only 
the interests of foreign merchants along the 
coast, but those of their own nationality, and 
had accordingly requested the commander of 
the Mohican to give chase to the Forward. 

Early in July the rebel Generals Negrete and 
Villa were captured. As Negrete is one of 
the most popular Mexican generals, petitions 
for his pardon were sent in from all parts of 
the country, and many of the public journals 
strongly supported the se demand for his 
release, The prisoner had been taken to jail,. 
but, as the Government feared his forcible liber- 
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ation by a mob, he was afterward transferred 
to Santa Teresa prison, and turned over to the 
military authorities. The day following the 
arrest, a public meeting of the sympathizers 
of Negrete was held at the Plaza Armas. 
Speeches were made imploring clemency for 
the prisoners. The multitude shouted, “ Death 
to Juarez!” ‘Death to Lerdo!” While the 
meeting was going on, a crowd surrounded 
Teresa prison, threatening to rescue the pris- 
oner. Two companies of infantry arrived and 
dispersed them. Another crowd invaded the 
cathedral, and began ringing the bells. They 
were also dispersed by the troops. The Le- 
gislatures of several States and the public au- 
thorities of some of the larger cities were also 
convened, and joined in petitioning the Presi- 
dent to exercise his pardoning power in case 
the trial should result in a sentence of death. 
Some of them sent special commissioners to 
the capital to convey their petitions to the Pres- 
ident. The rebel General Pedro Martinez, 
shortly after his defeat at Charco Escondido, 
appeared in the State of Vera Cruz, at the 
head of a strong cavalry force; and thence 
proceeded to Valle del Maiz, in the State of 
San Luis Potosi. He also issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of the State of Tamaulipas, 
attributing his recent defeat to the treachery 
of Generals Trevino and Naranjo, and promis- 
ing an early return, and their relief from their 
present tyrannical government. He kept up 
correspondence with the revolutionists on the 
Rio Grande, whom he stimulated to action. On 
the night of July 22d a band of the latter, who 
had taken refuge in Brownsville, decided to re- 


new the attack on Matamoras. The armed con- . 


spirators passed the river at night, within can- 
non-shot of Fort Brown, and threw up some 
rockets to give notice of their approach to ac- 
complices in Matamoras, but General Palacio, 
the commander of the garrison, had timely in- 
formation, and he caused Carlos Sanchez and 
Andres Valdovinos to be arrested; these two 
confessed their implication, and revealed what 
they knew of the plot. 

On September 16th, Congress was reopened, 
and addressed by the President of the re- 
public as follows: 


Citizen Deputies: We may congratulate ourselves 
upon seeing peace reéstablished throughout the en- 
tire nation. A few parties of armed men, which 
remained on foot after the insurrection of San Luis 
and Zacatecas, have been actively pursued until they 
were dissolved. An equal and just meed of applause 
‘should be paid, as well to the good citizens who com- 
pose the army, as to the worthy authorities and forces 
of the States, which valiantly and patriotically com- 
bated the rebellion. 

One of the first and most beneficent results of peace 
is the general security for persons and property which 
is now enjoyed, not only in the settlements, Put also 
upon the routes of travel. The law of Congress 
against robbery and kidnapping has been effective 
for the repression of the evils caused by the preva- 
lence of these crimes. 

The Executive will immediately submit, for the 
consideration of Congress, the facts concerning the 
difficulties which have arisen in some States about 
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internal questions. He has thought it his duty to 
confine himself to respecting the sovereignty of the 
said States, and await the action of Congress in sup- 
plying the rules by which he should govern his con- 
duct in these grave affairs, which so directly affect 
the essential bases of the Federal system. e Ex- 
ecutive will present his plan of action, not with the 
pretence of possessing suificient wisdom in such diffi- 
cult and delicate questions, but on account of his de- 
sire that they be considered with all the speed which 
they deserve, in order that the wisdom of Congress 
may provide the most necessary rules, for the au- 
thorities of the Union to adopt in these cases, in a 
manner compatible with the internal sovereignty of 
the States. ; 

There also remained pending the project concerning 
the regulations of mints, and the projects for a con- 
cession for the opening of the Tehuantepec Canal, 
which, if it shall prove practicable, will be of great 
importance to the republic, and to the commerce of 
the whole world. 

There will be speedily presented several projects 
of laws, concerning some points relative to the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to public instruction. 

There will also be submitted a plan for the estab- 
lishment of coast-guard vessels, the necessity for 
which is proved anew by the recent painful occurrence 
at Guayamas. With the object of obtaining such 
vessels speedily, the Executive has already sent an 
agent abroad, immediately after that affair took place. 

The inequality between our receipts and expendi- 
tures requires a special consideration of every thing 
which may conduce to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Treasury. Undoubtedly Congress will 
regard this important matter with the attention it 
deserves, in order to reconcile all possible economy 
with the necessity for resources, with which to pro- 
vide for all the indispensable requisites for the suc- 
cessful progress of the administration. 

The patriotism and enlightenment which guide you 
in yon deliberations, citizen deputies, inspire me 
with full confidence that you will labor in all things 
for the highest good and prosperity of the republic. 


In the discussion which took place on the 
amnesty question, a majority of the deputies 
expressed themselves in favor of a generous 
measure, including nearly all political offenders, 
while Ministers Lerdo de Tejada, Yglesias, and 
Saavedra, were endeavoring to introduce some 
restrictions. The amnesty was voted on Sep- 
tember 24th. The President returned the bill 
to Congress with an amendment, which mate- 
rially changed it, and which was not approved 
by Congress. On October 18th the bill was 
finally passed by the Legislature in the follow- 
ing shape: 

Haris or CoNGREsS OF — Unton, Mexico, t 

Arricte 1. Amnesty is conceded to all persons who, 
up to the 19th of the month of last September, ma 
have been guilty of infidelity to the country. of se i- 
tion, conspiracy, and other crimes against the public 
order, as also the military men who, up to the same 
date, may have deserted. eee 

Art. 2. There are not comprehended in the present 
amnesty—First, the regents and deputies of the so- 
called empire ; second, the generals who commanded 
divisions of bodies of the army who may have passed 
over to the invaders. 

Arr. 8. Every person embraced in the two former 
fractions, whose fate may have been defined by the 
Executive of the Union, will enjoy with all its pleni- 
tude the favor of the present amnesty. 

Art. 4. The Executive is authorized to extend it to 
individuals excepted in article two, when, in the judg- 


ment of the same Executive, the public peace may 


not be compromised. 
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5 ab persons pardoned, whatever may be the 
alty to which they may be now subjected, will be 
at placed at liberty, and it shall supersede en- 
the charges or trials which may be instituted 
for the crimes mentioned. 
nt. 6. The present amnesty leaves untouched the 
its of third parties, and those of the nation by the 
taken from the public funds. 
. 7. The pardoned, although hey return to the 
enjoyment of their civil and political rights, are 
entitled to the right to return to employments 
grades, decorations, salaries, pensions, an 
; pa the public PSR EDs nor for the pay- 
ments of credits agains r fa- 
Yors and emoluments of which they may now be de- 
prived, according to the laws, 
Arr. 8. All the pecmutlany penalties imposed shall 
_ be remitted and have no effect. The goods embar- 
bed or confiscated shall be immediately returned to 
) interested parties in the condition in which they 
may be found, provided that they may not have been 


rt. 9, The Executive in ing out this law will 
indicate the term of one month, counted from the 
promulgation in such capital of a district for the pre- 
sentation of those pardoned who may be found with 
arms in their hands. 

Art. 10, The individuals who, by failure of pre- 
sentation in the time fixed by the Executive conform- 
ably to the former article, shall remain excluded from 
the present pardon, so also those whom the amnesty 
does not comprehend, will be judged according to the 
laws in force and by competent judges, and in no 
cary. 29, and “August 16° 1808, and August 19° 1867, 

, an an ust 
which are now declared definitely ammatied” : , 

Art. 11. The persons comnprehancae in the excep- 
tions of article two will not be condemned to death 
for the crimes committed up to date of publication of 
this law, and those upon whom that penalty according 
to article paneney Wee of the Constitution ought to be 
TEnpees, will be commuted to greatest possible ex- 


nt. 
GERONIMO ELIZONDO, President of Congress. 
GuintERMO VaALtE, JEsus ‘ARO, Secretaries. 


the Treasury and othe 


In compliance with that mentioned in article 
nine of the foregoing law, the President of the 
republic thought best to decree the following 
order : bai 

GIveN iy THE Natronat Patace or Mexico, } 
er 19, 1870. 

To Manuel Saavedra, Minister of Gobernacion. 

Artiore 1. In the term of one month, wtp from 
the p berolention of this law at the capitals of each 
district, the Pepe who may be found with arms 
in their hands will present themselves in the federal 
district before the governor of it, in the territory of 
Lower California and the eee dl district of Tepic 
before the respective political chiefs, and in the States 
before the corresponding governors, or before the 
political chiefs of the districts. 

Arr. 2. The political authorities of the districts 
before whom the pardoned mt themselves will 
note down their names and the day of their presen- 
tation, giving cognizance of it to the governors in 
per that they may inform the Minister of Gober- 

on, 

Arr. 8. The presentation in every case can be made 
by any of the legal means, but if it should not be 
made personally it will be ratified afterward by the 
same interested parties. Therefore I order that it 
shall be printed, published, and circulated, for its ful- 
filment. BENITO JUAREZ. 

The amnesty law was immediately carried 
into effect, by the release from prison of Gen- 
eral Negrete and many other late revolution- 
ists. “As the mews became known throughout 
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the republic, many insurgents, who had been 
secreted in the mountains and small towns, 
reported themselves to the officers of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Congress authorized the Governor of the 
State of Mexico, Don Mariano Riva Palacio, to 
organize a pap ac al for laying a railway from 
the capital to Toluca, with a branch to Onan- 
titlan, the road to be completed within six 
years from the end of paprenree 1870. A 
bill was also passed, granting to a company 
the privilege of constructing a telegraph-line 
from Yucatan to Havana, 

Mr. Nelson, the United States minister, ad- 
dressed a communication to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, asking leave for the exploration of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, by a commission 
of American engineers, who should report re- 
garding the Ds erro of opening an inter- 
oceanic canal; he also expressed a desire that 
some Mexican engineers should take part in 
the expedition. President Juarez immediately 
gave the permission, and promised to name a 
commission of engineers to assist in the survey. 
The United States exploring expedition reached 
the isthmus about the middle of November, 
awaiting the arrival of the Mexican commis- 
sioners. The latter left for the isthmus on 
November 24th. Immediately after their arri- 
val, the expedition started for Minatitlan, and 
began their labors. 

On November 23d, Congress passed the bill 
granting a concession to Messrs, Mason and 
Wyatt, for the construction of three lines of 
railroad—one from Vera Cruz to some point 
on the proposed line of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
road; a second from Lizardo or other point on 
the above first line to Cuernavaca; and the 
third from Cuernavaca, or some other point on 
the second line, to Acapulco, or some other. 
point on the Pacific Ocean, in the State of 
Oajaca, Guerrero, or Michoacan. 

The session of Congress was brought to a 
close on December 15th, when President Juarez 
made aspeech, in the course of which he stated 
that the treaty of commerce and amity between 
Mexico and Italy had been signed by the latter 
power, and that both he and Congress deemed 
the present a suitable time for Mexico to re- 
sume her former relations with foreign powers. 

An insurrection, which had broken out in 
the State of Guerrero, under the leadership of 
Alvarez, threatened to assume alarming propor- 
tions, but was represented by later reports to 
be waning. 

Notwithstanding the continued prevalence 
of insurrections, there were many evidences 
of improvement. Schools were encouraged in 
all parts of the country. Most of the State gov- 
ernments favored the establishment of tele- 

phic lines. The Legislature authorized the 
Becoutive to construct a line from Ouicatlan 
to the frontier of Puebla via the Mixteca. In 
Vera Cruz a committee was formed, under the 
presidency of Governor Hernandez, for the es- 
tablishment of telegraphic lines throughont-~ 
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the State, one to be constructed at once from 
Vera Cruz to Minatitlan. The government of 
_ Sonora projected a line from Guayamas, via 

Hermosillo and Ures, to the frontier of Arizona 
Territory. The wires from the city of Mexico 
and from Matamoras were to be connected 
with the Texas lines at Piedras Negras. 

MICHIGAN. At the general election, held 
November 8th, the vote for Governor was as 
follows: 


For Henry P. Baldwin, Republican.......... 100,176 
Charles C. Comstock, Democrat............. #53!) 
Henry Fish, Temperance.........6..--+2+55 2,710 
Imperfect and scattering votes.....-.....++. 230 
at is ised shelere Hoa Macadatiodabitbeskd 186,507 
Republican plurality......-.0++sseereceseers 16,785 


The other State officers chosen were as fol- 
lows: Morgan Bates, Lieutenant-Governor; 
Daniel Striker, Secretary of State; Victory P. 
Collier, State Treasurer; William Humphrey, 
Auditor-General; Dwight May; Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Oramel Hosford, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Charles A. Edmonds, Com- 
missioner of the State Land-Office; Witter J. 
Baxter, member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, ‘all Republicans. 

The Legislature chosen was divided between 
the two parties as follows: Senate—Republi- 
cans, 27; Democrats, 5; total, 32. House of 
Representatives—Republicans, 70; Democrats, 
80; total, 100. Republican majority on joint 
ballot, 62. 

At this election several proposed amend- 
ments to the State constitution were voted 
upon. Three of these were proposed by the 
Legislature of 1869. The main purpose of the 
first was to abolish distinctions in civil and 
political rights and duties based upon color, 
but it also empowered the Legislature to pro- 
vide for taking the votes of soldiers away from 
their places of residence in time of war, which 
could not be done, so far as the State elections 
were concerned, under the constitution as it 
stood. This was adopted—yeas 54,105, nays 
50,598. 

The second proposed to enlarge the powers 
of boards of supervisors of counties to raise 
moneys for Sees buildings, highways, and 
bridges, which was voted down—yeas 389,180, 
nays 61,904. ° 

The third proposed to increase the salaries 
of State officers and circuit judges as follows: 
Governor, from $1,000 to $2,500; judges of 
circuit courts, from $1,500 to $2,000; State 
‘Treasurer, Auditor-General, and Superintend- 
ent of ‘Public Instruction, from $1,000 to 
$2,000; Secretary of State, Attorney-General, 
and Commissioner of State Land-Office, from 
$800 to $2,000. This was voted down—yeas 
36,109, nays 68,912. 

The other amendments referred to railroads. 
To understand one of them, it is necessary to 
premise that previous to 1870 acts had been 
passéd by the Legislature, authorizing towns 
and ‘cities, and in some cases counties, to loan 
their credit to railroad corporations, and to 
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levy taxes to aid them either by way of dona- 
tion or of subscriptions to stock, first submit- 
ting the question of the proposed aid to a vote 
of the people. Under these acts aid had been 
voted to railroad corporations in various forms 
to the amount of upward of $6,000,000, and 
township and city bonds to a considerable 
amount had been issued and delivered to 
various corporations: The larger portion of. 
the aid voted, however, was represented by 
bonds on deposit in the office of the State 
Treasurer, awaiting the performance of pre- 
cedent conditions specified in the votes. One 
of the townships which had voted aid refusing 
to deliver the bonds voted, the Supreme Court 
was applied to for a mandamus, and in May, 
1870, that court decided that all these votes 
were unconstitutional and void. The decision 
was based upon the fundamental principle 
that all taxation, to be valid, must be for a 
public purpose, and the court declared that to 
tax the community for the benefit of a private 
corporation which proposed to construct a 
railroad was no more within this principle 
than to levy a tax for the benefit of parties 
who proposed to erect a manufactory or a 
store, or to engage in any other private enter- 
prise. The public might be incidentally bene- 
fited in either case; but these incidental bene- 
fits to spring from a private undertaking could 
not be recognized as giving it the character of 
a public object to which unwilling parties 
could be compelled to contribute; if it could, 
there would be no limit except the discretion 
of the Legislature as to the objects which 
taxation should embrace. After the decision 
was made, the Governor deemed it proper to 
convene the Legislature in special session to 
consider the subject, and, if thought best, to 
propose some constitutional amendment to 
meet the difficulty. That body convened in 
August, and various proposed amendments 
were submitted, but it was found impracticable 
to secure the requisite majority for any amend- 
ment sanctioning future municipal aid to rail- 
roads. The following were, however, agreed 
upon: 

1. The Legislature may, from time to time, 
pass laws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight on different railroads in this 
State, and shall prohibit running contracts be- 
tween such railroad companies, whereby dis- 
crimination is made in favor of either of such 
companies as against other companies owning 
connecting or intersecting lines of railroads. 
This was adopted by the people—yeas 78,602, 
nays 51,397. 

2. No railroad corporation shall consolidate 
its stock, property, or franchises, with any 
other corporation owning a parallel or com- 
peting line; and in no case shall any con- 
solidation take place except upon public notice 
given of not less than sixty days to all stockhold- 
ers, in such manner as shall be provided by law. 
Adopted—yeas 76,902, nays 51,194, 
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8. The Legislature may provide by law for 
the payment, by the counties, townshi ~_ 
‘munlepalite of this pom hog all bon 
other obligations heretofore issued or spears 
in uance of acts of the Legislature, by 
Sai conten townships, and municipalities 
‘severally, for and in aid of any railroad com- 
= Such bonds, or obligations, shall be 

by the county, township, or municipality, 

or incurring the same; and in no event 
shall the State pay, or become liable for, any 
m of such bonds or obligations. The 

ture shall submit to the electors of each 

of said several counties, townships, and muni- 
cipalities, for their decision, the question of pay- 
= together with the mode and manner of 

e same. Rejected—yeas 50,078, nays 78,453. 

_ The political complexion of the boards of su- 
pervisor for the year was nearly the same as 

18 The Republicans had majorities in 44 
‘counties, the Democrats in 10, and 4 were tied. 


“The aggregate receipts to the Treasury for 
the year amonnted to................0.6-8 see 72 
Balance in Treasury, November 80, 1869..... 834,089 72 
Available means for the year............... $2,552,613 44 
e my Ree ts 2,094,805 47 
Lene iath at close of fiscal year, Nov. 30,1870, $458,807 97 
Included with the receipts were Swamp- 
warrants drawn in at for con- 
struction of Swamp Lan te Roads, to 
the amount of $314,423.53. “The cash re- 
ceipts were less than the aggregate re- 
_ ceipts to the repeat by the of these 
warrants, and amounted to,.............. $1,404,100 19 
Of the cash, the receipts “in trust” were.. 366,829 06 
Which taken from total grt and there re- 
- mains of cash receipts for he ay pur- 
DUN Goa cd ape Wis cc cack da aecaystemtes $1,037,271 18 


_ The sources of revenue from which the col- 
lections were made were the following: 


‘From nee Awe eaprtpear a Jerr 
est and charges thereon....... $532,783 27 
From incidental aallatieme weve 80,022 79 
From. hate taxes — Railroad sini 
From bpecii taxes — Telegraph 
Companies ...........-.-++++0+ 1,311 20 f 
From Bpevine taxes — Insurance 
Companies ...........5.-ceeee8 80,972 25 
From ppreife taxes — Express cn 
From apectis taxes — Mining : 
COmMpBRION eis ccakts sled sate 4,257 11 
———- 400,353 61 
From sale of Lands.....,......... 110,169 90 
‘From sale of War Bounty Bonds. 44,000 00 
From United States—war ex- 
penses Ol ws s tkccasawane 19,941 56 
Petal oaah receipts as above 
cei Shunsui unanealen $1,037,271 13 
‘The aggrega' od nditures for the fiscal 


zene, rae prated'a ve, are in excess of cash 

¢ caenents by hoy srpoans of ~_ 
wan nd expen ymen 
iamrasip Jand wayeenieeeenh veneatitens 

53. The aggregate, less this 

ives oA cash expenditures, dur- 


the ear closing Nov. 881 94 
‘The cash h disbursements of emadote Per $1,779, 
POMBO EROAG!” WETBi on cs cn ccpeccvsccacece terns 845,588 88 


Giving, for disb ts fi ral 
ving, _Doeeicsiegeresc manele seminars tye OW 2: P 
A "A clysifed detail of the items that enter 
into this amount shows that the disbursements 
were for the following: 


amount, 
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a? salesies of State officers, deputies, and $90,492 
For aeited of extra clerks in State offices... 11,457 28 
we aalesie of Commissioner of Immigra- 2.901 
For apncde of Boush of bists sndlibowess 00,074 87 
Total of above items... .6..+.s+e++0+ $103,755 99 
For expense of Judiciary—includi ub- 
lication of reports........-+++++++ mg - a «+» 89,871 85 
For incidental expenditures..........+.+0++ 2,882 68 
For military expenses......+++sccseveesees P 6,595 
The above items include all ordinary expend 
itures from the Treasury for the su support 
of the State porerament, s5( oe amoun $152,605 02 
For interest w 
and for premium .............. “es 13,489 41 
For interest upon Trust Funds.. 166,362 51 289,801 92 
Yor bounties to soldiers....... ‘ee 00 
For relief of disabled soldiers. . 1,500 0v 
40,350 00 
woe aid to University Se) 18,849 
or ent of Legislative a) 
be riations Te cataabe 
ent o 
Bonded Debt.. s..tsssssrsso--+ 701,550 00 
——— $852,686 54 
Ag - of cash expenditures $1 a 
The cash expenditures irom the a ae 
plop for the fiscal year 
CEE RES EE Tae et $1,779,881 94 
The east receipts to the Treasury 
for the fiscal year were........ 404,100 19 
The cash expenditures in excess 
of — pone —— for the fis- 
Cal Year Were... ccccsccesecees $375,781 75 
The balance in’ Treasury, Novem- 
ber 80, 1869, was............... $834,089 72 
The balance in =n aged Novem- 
ber 30, 1870, was............+0+ 458,307 97 
Domenic in Treasury Balance in 
EE IRE SAT Ty PE NE YI $375,781 75 
The bonded State indebtedness, November 
89, 1869, amounted to...................+- $3,043,578 49 
War Bounty Bonds _— issued during the 
RACH) YORE TOF ai nays ws siomsida ocd ai oA oends _- 44,000 00 00 
Total amount of indebtedness durin - $3,087,578 49 2 
. The debt, November 80, 1870, amoun ey 2,385,028 
iy Banas of won purchased and re- 
AOC at She <behcdaside Shbeds obeees ela’ $702,550 00 


‘ez detailed statement of purchases and re- 
demptions is as follows: 
PURCHASED, 


pk na min Loan Bonds, due 
if MORRAT> vee celts «Vauee $10,000 00 


Jan puM ns Tag hin nvaieis satu 3,000 00 
Two lion Loan Bonds, due 
January 1, 1888. ............0605 24,000 00 
$47,000 00 


Renewal Loan Bonds, due July 


paved aptseevilsass caus 82,000 00 
War Bounty Loan Bonds, due 
ann poe Bonds; “due “Suiy 1, 29,000 00 
na n ue 
OIG, cic dane die cade de bbeedveees 1,080 00 
Total amount purchased during fiscal year.. $109,000 00 
f REDEEMED. 
War Loan Bonds, due January 1, 1886 (drawn). $598,550 00 00 
urchased and redeemed.. .« $702,550 00 00 
eee Parone issued during year.. 44,000 00 
Net reduction of Bonded Debt during - $658,550 00 
The reduction in Treasury balance dur: yvonr 375,781 %5 
2 ae — of reduction in 
Treagury DALANCE,......2..+0es<-+r.2-+<000s $282,708 25 


The entire Ai chain of the State bonded in- 
debtedness effected during the fiscal year was 
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in anticipation of the maturity of the bonds, . 


by far the larger proportion of them having 
yet sixteen, and the war bounty twenty, years 


to run. : ’ : 
The now ontstanding bonded indebtedness is 


as follows: 


War bounty loan bonds, '7’s due May 1,1890 4% 
Canal bonds, 6’s due July 1, 1879 83. 


Total interest-bearing Bonded Debt... $2,343,009 00 
Matured adjusted bonds, interest stopped, 


Two million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan, 1, 1873 $459,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan.1, 1878 487,000 00 
Two million loan bonds, 6’s due Jan. 1, 1883 726,000 00 
Renewed loan bonds, 6’s due July 1,1878 160,000 00 
,000 00 
000 00 


payable on demands... ......scesvesseosees 8,000 00 
Matured, full paid, 5,000,000 loan, interest 

yin ayable on demand.............-+ 8,000 00 
War Loan Bonds, interest stopped, payable 

OR TOGMANI Jos cntdaewspatedince spares ccte™ #0 8,050 00 
Outstanding, part paid (unrecognized) 

bonds, $57,000 adjustable at...........+000» 82,978 49 


Aggregate Bonded Debt of the State.... $2,385,028 49 


The provisions for meeting the payment of 
the instalment of the two million loan ma- 
turing January 1, 1873, are 
Balance to credit of two million loan Sink- 


ing Fund, November 30, 1870.............. $312,867 07 
Anticipated receipts thereto, during 1871...... 148,495 73 
Anticipated receipts thereto, during 1872.,.. 148,495 73 


Giving for available means prior to ma- 


Surplus of resources of Sinking Fund over 
requirements for coming two years....... $150,858 53 
An amount which may be invested*in the pur- 
chase of bonds in anticipation of their maturity. 
The amount of the reduction in bonded 
debt, as stated above, does not fully measure 
the relief to the Treasury from future de- 
mands on account of such indebtedness. 


Attached to the bonds outstanding Novem- 
ber 30, 1869, were unmatured interest cou- 
pons, amounting, at their face, to.......... $1 

November 30, 1870, the amount of such cou- 


DONG WES. occas xeakoanes > aneninecneriiwenne 1,539,270 00 


Showing that, consequent to the reduction in 

the amount of the Bonded Debt, is a reduc- 

tion in the future demands upon the Treas- 

ury, on account of such debt, of........... $184,257 93 

There will accrue, upon the bonded debt— 
computed upon the amount outstanding No- 
vember 30, 1870, during the fiscal year ensuing 
that date, interest to the amount of $140,380, 
to meet which only a nominal sum, in ex- 
cess of the specific tax receipts applicable to 
the payment thereof, will be required. 


Thefamount and apportionment of State tax 
for 1870 was for purposes and under acts 
as follows: 


“3g mill—two million loan Sinking Fund tax $38,495 73 
UMAUDREY BER ceo nttaoy eter eespoees siesta pines 83,803 40 
MIDEV ELSIE BUD ire wis veviesiyvwoweeweessccelte 15,000 00 
1 mill, general purposes.... .............- - 807,965 84 

Aggregate of State taxes................ $395,264 97 


The valuation of the property of the State, 
as last equalized in 1866, was $307,965,842.92. 
The assessed valuation in 1870 was $266,929,- 
278.49. The Auditor-General estimates the 
actual cash value at about $800,000,000, or 
about three times the value as assessed, 
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The school statistics for the year are as fol- 
lows: Number of counties reporting, 64; town- 
ships, 858 ; districts, 8,108. Number of children 
between five and twenty, 384,554. Number 
that attended school during the year, 278,686. 
Number attending under five and over twenty, 
6,404. Number of volumes in districts libraries, 
97,101. Volumes added during the year, 8,377. 
Paid for books, $11,235,86. Stone school- 
houses, 78; brick, 5388; frame, 8,867; log, 627. 
Value of school-houses and lots, $6,234,797. 
Graded schools, 231. Visits by county superin- 
tendent, 6,621. Visits by directors, 12,521. Qual- 
ified teachers employed—males, 2,793; females, 
8,221. Wages paid male teachers, $548,421.52; 
wages paid female teachers, $844,807.07. 
Average per month to male teachers, $52.62; 
females, $27.31. Number of volumes in town 
libraries, 58,725; added during the year, 4,247; 
new districts organized, 182. Number of pri- . 
vate or select schools, 139; pupils attending the 
same, 9,613. School moneys at hand at begin- 
ning of year, $300,477.81. Two-mill tax, 
$405,111.64. Received from primary-school 
fund, $177,313.79; from tuition of non-resident 
scholars, $26,064.14; from district taxes, to 
pay teachers and incidental expenses, $1,034,- 
788.77; from other district taxes, $707,790.10; 
from tax on dogs, $25,893.81; raised from all 
sources, $474,323.72: total resources for the 
year, $3,154,221.28. Paid for buildings and re- 
pairs, $852,122.62; paid teachers, $1,391,- 
801.61; paid for all other purposes, $545,629.55: 
total expenditures for the year, $2,783,9438.22 ; 
amount on hand at end of year, $470,289.46 ; 
total indebtedness of districts, $861,409.94. 

The students attending the State Normal 
School for the winter term 1869-70, 277; for 


_the summer term following, 248; number 


graduated, 17; receiving training certificates, 
80; number from the normal department, acting 
and trained as teachers in the experimental 
school, 90; pupils in experimental school, spring 
term, 126; summer term, 133; fall term, 104, 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
his report, complains of insufficient salaries in 
the Normal School, and says: ‘‘ We have been 
compelled frequently to part with our best 
teachers, and that too when they had become 
thoroughly familiar with the duties of their 
special departments, simply on account of the 
inadequacy of their salaries.” He also discusses 
the question of compulsory education, and, after 
referring to the systems prevailing in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, proceeds to say: 


The free schools of this State have not been in 
operation lon, oneree to determine their complete 
power and influence in securing the attendance of all 
who ought to be found in school, The results have 
been. grati ing, but as yet fall far short of reaching 
the desired end. ; 

There are many of our citizens whose education is 
very limited, if not entirely wanting, who are utterly 
indifferent to the education of their own children, or 
of those under their care. There is no power in our 
school laws to require the attendance of asingle child; 
they are present or absent, as the parents or guardians 
may choose. The claim js made and insisted upon, 
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that it is a matter that concerns no one but the parents 

vemselves whether their children are educated or 

jot, that they have the right to say whether their 

\ shall attend the schools or not, and to inter- 

at all with this right violates the fundamental 

principles of our democratic institutions, In govern- 

relations there are other and more important 

in ts to be considered than those of individuals. 

Mndividual rights cannot conflict with the public 

ters for the right of the individual ceases when its 
y ym 


ent is inconsistent with the public welfare, 


more especially if the hover and efticiency of the 


ky etal are endangered thereby. This principle 
fully recognized by the early founders of our 
government. 


And, after referring to the colonial legisla- 
‘tion of Massachusetts Bay, and quoting the ex- 
isting legislation of Massachusetts for the pun- 
ishment of habitual truants, he adds: 


__ This practical question now presents itself to us: 
Can similar laws be enacted and enforced in this 
State, so that a more general attendance upon the 
schools may be secured? Public sentiment has 
so much to do in the decision of all such ques- 
tions, that but little can be determined with re- 
gard to them without first knowing what this sen- 
timent is. It would be impossible to enforce such 
a law in this country, if the popular will is against 
it. Effective laws are but the expression of the 
public will. Hitherto the general sentiment, would 
‘ not have sustained any compulsory enactment. 
There is evidently a change taking place among the 
people, and many are now beginning to feel that 
some measures must be taken to secure a more general 
and constant attendance upon the public schools. 
the opinions of men, as frequently expressed in 
free conversation, can be taken as an index of the 
neral sentiment of the people, and especially when 
these opinions correspond with the frequent utter- 
ances of the press, there ean be no doubt that the 
people are in favor of some form of compalenry edu- 
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should be required by law to give to all the children 
py feet under their met the necustapes of 
school, We cannot, as a people, long neglect to give 
attention to this matter, and our institutions remain 
safe, 


The record of the university presents nothing 
of unusual interest for the year beyond the fact 
that all the departments were thrown open to 
the admission of females, but on the same terms 
and after the same examination as in the case 
of other students. The number of females ad- 
mitted is understood to be as follows: Ata- 
demical Department 13, Medical 17, Law 2, 
Pharmacy 2; total 34. 

The attendance at the Agricultural College 
was 129, of whom 10 were females. The total 
amount expended for this institution up to the 
present time is $311,098.20. It is now regarded 
as prosperous. 

he railroad companies of the State, exclu- 
sive of the Michigan Central and Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana, report a cash 
capital paid in of $10,133,696.52. ea 
aid received in construction, $816,932. The 
paid-up capital of the Michigan Central (Detroit 
and Chicago), $12,199,348, and of the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana (Toledo and 
Chicago), $12,125,600. 

The following vital statistics appear by re- 
turns in the office of the Secretary of State: 
Marriages during the year, 8,459; births, males, 
14,071, females, 12,958; unknown, 64; total, 
27,093; deaths, males, 4,796, females, 4,306; 
unknown, 43; total 9,145. 

The following is the Federal census of Michi- 


cation; for all insist that parents and guardians gan, taken in 1860 and 1870: 
COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870, | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 
Ps ee 185 || Ingham.,............} 25,259 | 17,435 || Montmorency...... aes ques 
BDO ORT 000s osincned 82,105 | 16,087 || Ionia............... 27,681 | 16,682 || Muskegon.......... 14,894 | 3,947 
NMI cers caae sees 2,756 WOO NH LOBCO ss cssc sees Sus oe 8,163 1%5 newarer 7 per ec 7,298 | 2,760 
Antrim............. 1,985 179 || Isabella............ 4,113 1,443 || Oakland............ 40,867 | 38,261 
een apas «a sive 22,199 | 13,858 || Jackson. 047 671 ORME, wacensase: ts 7,222 | 1,816 
ARP ae 15,900 | 3,164 || Kalamazoo......... 054 | 24,643 || Ogemaw........... Bb aa 
Bese sce vae tt 2,184 «oe || Kaleasca........... 424 -... || Ontonagon......... 2,845 | 4,568 
SPE E, oe 104 | 22,878 || Kent. ....2...c000e. 50,403 | 80,716 || Osceola...........-. 2,093 27 
Sa ae 226 | 20,981 || Keweenaw 4,205 <eebttl ees awe sananes <o 70 Saas 
Calhoun.. 36,569 | 29,564 ee Be) LE ee 548 sean df Be Onvche dactr’ ss ite cone 
RSV eal 21,094 | 17,721 || Lapeer.. ........... 21,845 | 14,754 || Ottawa..... wears: 26,651 | 18,215 
Charlevoix.......... 1,724 ois Nenaw ....<....5 4,816 | 2,158 || Presque Isle....... 355 26 
Cheboygan......... 2,196 517 || Lenawee........... .596 | 88,112 || Roscommon........ Boyt ae 
ippewa.......... 1,689 | 1,023 || Livingston......... 19,836 | 16,851 TAWA Sd. 0s 89,097 | 12.693 
TOS Uvinidee'senidde 866 Are CIKINAW) oj0:500% 08 1,716 wat t Clair 86,661 | 26,604 
CUDU, sn cbhndes as 22,845 | 13,916 || Macomb............ 27,616 | 22,843 EME omens 5 14,562 | 7,599 
Crawford........... Seu +s». || Manietee........... 6,074 97%5 || Schoolcraft.. ...... a 58 
WOR 651. Ves 2,441 | 1,172 || Manitou............ 891 | 1,042 |) Shiawassee........ 20,858 | 12,849 
MAROC waxes as bbws 25,171 | 16,476 |} Marquette.......... 15,088 | 2,821 || St. Joseph...... 26,276 | 21,262 
Emmett............ 1,211 | 1,149 || Mason ............. 8,263 831 OU a are coe a vg 13,714 | 4,886 
Genesee............ 83,900 498 || Mecosta............ 5,642 970 || Van Buren......... 28,828 | 15,224 
Gladwin,........... ip bp 14 |) Menominee 1,892 +... || Washtenaw........ 41,434 686 
Grand Traverse....| 4,443 | 1,286 || Michilimackinac ae fe 1,988 RING, ..0n00anbead 119,039 | 5,547 
PACIOC.....ccc cess 11,810 | 4,042 2 ES ae 8,285 "87 || Wexford........... 650 ee 
Hillsdale........... ,684 | 25,675 || Missankee 130 > his 
Houghton.......... 13,879 | 9,284 || Monroe... -| 27,483 | 21,598 gi) ey eo 1,184,296 | 749,113 
Ma ARRAY 9,049 | 3,165 | Montcalm .......... 13,629 | 3,968 


The Michigan Institution for the Deaf and 
.Dumb, and the Blind, is pleasantly situated in 
‘the city of Flint. It is not, as seems to be 
supposed by some persons, an asylum for in- 
digent deaf-mutes and blind persons, but is a 
school for the education of those whom deaf- 
ness or blindness incapacitates for education 

elsewhere. Egbert L. Bangs, A. M., is the 


principal, and Mrs. 8. 0. M. Case matron. The 

rincipal has fourteen assistants in instruction. 
Tt is a part of the policy of the institution to 
give the best possible training in the school- 
room, and to add to that such mechanical in- 
struction as will fit the pupils to earn their 
living when they leave. Up to date, however, 
the State has not made suflicient appropriations 
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to enable the officers of the institution to carry 
out the idea of manual labor in connection with 
the schools. It is hoped that ere long suitable 
provision will be made to meet this pressing 
want. The institution is carried on for the 
benefit of two classes, the deaf and dumb and 
the blind. 

There are two distinct departments for the 
blind, viz., the intellectual and the musical. 
The studies taught to the blind are reading, 
spelling, writing, geography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, history, physical geography, algebra, 
and geometry. In the musical department 
instruction is given in vocal music, on the 
piano, organ, violin, and on brass instruments. 
The deaf and dumb are first taught the 
names of objects, and step by step led along 
over the difficulties of language, until in the 
class of the seventh year such studies as the 
following are taught: geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, history, natural philosophy, phys- 
ical geography, rhetoric, ethics, and the Bible. 

The course of instruction occupies seven 
years, and the privileges of the institution are 
free to all the deaf and dumb and blind resi- 
dents of the State, who are between the ages 
of ten and twenty, who are of sound mind, 
and good moral character, and who are free 
from contagious disease. 

The building fronts toward the north, and 
is divided into five distinct portions, connected 
with each other by corridors. The front or 
main building is designed for the residence of 
the officers. It has recently been finished, and 
is a model of good taste andelegance. Direct- 
ly back of this stands the centre building, on 
the first floor of which is the kitchen, on the 
second the dining-room, and on the third, the 
chapel. On the east side of the centre build- 
ing is the girls’ wing, and on the west side is 
the boys’ wing. Directly behind these is the 
school-building. There are ninety-four acres 
of land, owned by the State, connected with 
the institution. The entire cost of the estab- 
lishment will not greatly exceed $250,000. 

The present number of pupils is 150, of 
whom 80 are blind, and 120 deaf and dumb. 
Articulation is taught to all who are regarded 
as proper subjects. 

The total expenditures for the last two years 
were in round numbers $152,000, of which, 
about $75,000 were for current expenses, the 
balance being for building and improvements. 

Statistics for the Decennial Period.—The 
Michigan Asylum for the Insane, at Kalamazoo, 
was among the first erected in accordance with 
the series of propositions, relative to the con- 
struction and arrangement of hospitals for the 
insane, adopted by the “ Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for 
the Insane,” at their meeting in 1857. The erec- 
tion of buildings was begun in 1854, and so far 
completed that a few patients of one sex only 
were received during the autumn of 1859. In 
the early part of 1860 a few halls were for- 
mally opened for the reception of patients of 


both sexes. The year 1870 closes the first 
decennial period in the history of the institu- 
tion. During much of this time the work of 
construction has been constantly carried on; 
and it was not until 1869 that. the asylum was 
completed according to the original plan. 
During the period mentioned, 1,122 patients 
received treatment, of whom 545 were males 
and 577 females. Of the whole number, 172 
males and 174 females were discharged re- 
covered, 59 males and 54 females were dis- 
charged improved, 84 males and 118 females 
were discharged unimproved, 74 males and 82 
females died, and 156 males and 149 females 
still remain under treatment. ; 

Heredity, ete.—Of those admitted, 30.03 per 
cent. were of healthy parentage; in 33.69 per 
cent. the history on this point was unascer- 
tained; and 36.27 per cent, had insane ances- 
tors or dissolute parents. Of the first, 32.64 
per cent, recovered; of the second, 19.30 per 
cent.; and of the third, 58.09 per cent. Those 
recorded as ‘‘unascertained ” were principally 
the patients received from poor-houses, jails, 
etc.; a large proportion being incurable when 
received, restoration was not to be anticipated. 
Quite a number of those reported as of healthy 
parentage were from the same class, in whom, 
though insanity was not ascribed to their 
parents, there existed a more undesirable in- 
fluence. The experience of the institution on 
this point may be thus stated: 1. That about 
one-third of all presented for treatment have 
immediate relations who have been insané, 
2. That most forms of mental disease are equal- 
ly curable, whether the patient has sane or in- 
sane relations; 8. That individuals of ordinarily 
good mental and physical condition are less 
likely to have a second attack; 4. While those 
who inherit an unhealthy organization will 
probably suffer from subsequent attacks. 

Nativity.— Less than 18 per cent. of the 
whole number were natives of Michigan; 
nearly 80 per cent. were of foreign birth; 
nearly 40 per cent. were natives of the State 
of New York; and the remainder were most- 
ly from the New-England States, etc. These 
figures show how largely the population of 
Michigan has been drawn from the older States, 
comparatively few being native to the soil. 

Of 466 cases of all forms of disease, curable 
and incurable, and in persons of both healthy 
and unhealthy organization, admitted within 
one year of date of attack, 269, or nearly 60 
per cent., were discharged recovered; while 
in the remaining 586 cases of the same forms 
of disease, and occurring in persons of similar 
constitution, in whom treatment was deferred 
beyond that period, only about 14 per cent. 
were restored. 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 
1870, 124 males and 156 females were under 
treatment; during the year 95 males and 49 
females were admittted, and 63 males and 56 
females were discharged—leaving under treat- 
ment 156 males and 149 females. Of those 
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, 26 males and 23 females were re- 
; 14 males and 8 females improved, 9 
males and 14 females unimproved, 14 males 
and 11 females died. 
The salt production of the Saginaw Valley, 
for the year, was 646,516 bbls. ; increase over 
1869, 49,643 bbls. On hand at end of the year, 
93,878 bbls. The shipments in round numbers 
were as follows: to Chicago, 800,000; Tole- 
do, 80,000; Cleveland, 55,000; Milwaukee, 
$5,000; other Lake Michigan ports, 25,000; 
' usky, 20,000; Detroit, 10,000; Buffalo, 
,000. Average price per bbl., $1.25. 
_ The lumber statistics of the State, except 
those of the Saginaw Valley and Huron shore, 
which were carefully compiled by Messrs. 
Geo. F. Lewis and ©. B. Headley, of the East- 
w Courier, and those of Muskegon 
County and Detroit, are imperfect. The fol- 
lowing figures are given, the estimates, except 
the last two items, being those of the Muske- 
gon News and Reporter: 


Feet, 
Saginaw Valley, proper...............eesse0e 576,726,606 
Shore of Lake Huron...........+........0... fo 
BERG end ds cddedere sc cds taliary cepete 57,850,000 
Muskegon County........,....cscsceeseceeens 429,673 
Manistee County, estimated.................. 115,000,000 
County, ible 1 S255 dedestae ex¥ee 67,000,000 
nm County, ILD Views Sheadee cares 59,000,000 
Grand Traverse County, estimated.......... 26,500,000 
County, aay BES 176,000,000 
Lake Counties, South of Ottawa, estimated.. 24,000,000 
St. County, estimated.............-+00- 88,000,000 
Other parts of the State, estimated.......... 200,000,000 
Otte. 452.70 ss cheep +nased 1,756,783,834 


The following further statistics may be add- 
ed: shingles manufactured in Saginaw Valley, 
178,570 m.; on Huron shore, 89,800 m.; total, 
268,370 m.; total value of lumber, shingles, 
lath, and pickets, manufactured in Saginaw 
Valley and on Huron shore, $15,000,000, Ship- 
ments of lumber from valley by water, 499,- 
127,850 ft.; by rail, 96,707,000. Total, 595,- 
884,850. 

Several mineral wells in the State have 
during the year become noted for their healing 
ore and been great resorts for invalids 

all Ps of the country. Those at St. 
Louis in Gratiot County and Eaton Rapids in 
Eaton County are most noted, 

The shipment of iron from Escanaba and 

Marquette were as follows: 


ron. 

Escanaba, ton8........s0ssesinseee 451 15,208 
Marquette, tons ...........0eeeeee et) 559 
r= MORAY s oan kiubhs cabbeddaete. 874,582. 45,762 


This is a considerable increase upon the pre-, 


ceding year. "The shipments of copper from 
Lake Superior ports were: 


: Tons. 
Portage Lake, ingot.......secccccgenscseomse 7,456 
a os ‘ re RES CLE aaa dams 
marron), So's. oo ssdcandechrecemeene 
le rbor, Le ee nen rr ee 1,876 
Sets Bis a shoe cuete ase e Ghee 824 
tee Edis ocl cpethvandebhed 14,1863¢ 


The production is stated by the Houghton 
Gazette to be er than that of any previous 
year, butthe p figures are not given. 
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The number of convicts in the State-prison 
at the beginning of the year was 644. Re- 
ceived during the year, 804. Number at con- 
clusion, 668. Average number, 845.7. Dis- 
charged by expiration of service, 238; b 
reversal of sentence, 1; on pardons, 18; di 
24; escaped, 4; total, 285. Disbursements for 
rations, $30,486.70; for all purposes except 
buildings and Py rmpe $84,807.01 ; for buildings 
and repairs, $6,429.28 ; total, $91,236.29. Re- 
ceipts for convict-labor, $90,682.66; from 
United States, $7,307.17 ; from visitors, $8,368 . 
50; miscellaneous sources, $2,056.69; total, 
$107,457.67. Excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures, $16,785.01. Orimes for which convicts 
received were sentenced: arson, 5; adultery, 
4; poisoning, 1; aiding escape, 1; assault 
with attempt to murder, 10; assault with in- 
tent to rape, 5; other felonious assaults, 5; at- 
tempts to commit larceny in office, 4; bur- 
glary, 27; breaking jail, 1; embezzlement, 2; 
false pretences, 10; forgery and counterfeiting, 
20; hiring and procuring arson, 2; incest, 5; 
killing and maiming cattle, 1; larceny, 145; 
malicious injury, 2; threatening letters, 1 ; man- 
slaughter, 4; murders, 3; murder second de- 
gree, 5; polygamy, 5; rape, 2; receiving 
stolen property, 6; robbery, 14; escaped con- 
victs recaptured, 2. Of the sentences, 7 were 
for life; 25 were 10 years or over; 35 were 5 
years or more, and under 10; 168 were be- 
tween 1 and 5 years; and 67 were 1 year and 
under; average sentences, 3 years. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-six were cases of first cor- 
rection; 25 of second, and one of third; 58 
were under 21 years of age; 140 between 20 
and 30; 60 between 30 and 40; 21 between 40 
and 50; 17 between 50 and 60; and 6 between 
60 and 70; average age, 29.1 years. The na- 
tivity of convicts was follows: Austria, 1; 
Bavaria, 2; Canada, 87; Ouba, 1; Denmark, 
1; England, 8; Germany, 8; Holland, 2; Ire- 
land, 22; Isle of Man, 1; New Brunswick, 1; 
Norway, 1; Scotland, 6; unknown, 1; United 
States, 210. Oapital punishment was abolished 
in Michigan in 1847. For the next eleven 
years the convictions of murder in the first 
degree were 2.78 per cent. of all; for the last 
eleven, only 1.28 per cent. 

In the State Reform School the number of 
inmates at the beginning of the year was 285 ; 
received during the year, 85; discharged, either 
finally or on ticket-of-leave, subject to recall in 
case of bad behavior, 118 ; total ee. 262, 

MILLER, Wurm Arten, M.D., LL. D., 
F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry at King’s Ool- 
lege, London, born at Ipswich, December 17, 
1817; died in London, September 30, 1870. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and at a Quaker seminary in Yorkshire, where 
he first imbibed a taste for scientific pursuits, 
while attending lectures on chemistry. He 
studied for the medical profession at the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Birmingham, and entered King’s 
College, London, where he was admitted to 
the laboratory of the late Dr. Daniel, as his 
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assistant, and became his warm friend. _ In 
1839 he carried off the Warneford (geological) 
medal while successfully pursuing his scientific 
education, passed some time in Liebig’s labo- 
ratory at Giessen, and became demonstrator 
of chemistry in King’s College in 1840. About 
this time he took his degree of M. D., in the 
University of London, and continued to assist 
Dr. Daniel till his death in 1845, when he was 
appointed to the vacant chair of chemistry. 
In 1851 he was one of the Government com- 
missioners to report on the water supply of 
the metropolis. He held the office of Vice- 
President of the Chemical Society, was Treas- 
urer and Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College, and of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and Assayer to the 
Mint and Bank of England. Dr. Miller pub- 
lished various papers in the Philosophical 
. Transactions and the British Association Re- 
ports. His chief work is ‘‘ Elements of Chem- 
istry, Theoretical and Practical,” of which a 
third edition appeared in 1866. 

MINNESOTA. | Public affairs have been 
very quiet throughout the State during the 
year. No State officers, except members of 
the Legislature, were chosen, but there was 
a political canvass for the election of members 
of Congress. For this purpose conventions 
were held by both parties in the congressional 
districts, and candidates nominated. The fol- 
lowing platform, adopted by the Democratic 
Convention for the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, held at Owatonna, may be taken as rep- 
resenting the views of the Democracy through- 
out the State: 


Resolved, That the power granted by the Federal 
Constitution to the General Government to levy im- 
post duties is limited to a tariff for the purpose of 
revenue only; and that we denounce the present 
tariff, or any other involving the idea of protection, 
as unjust and oppressive to the farmer and the labor- 
ing classes, and therefore demand its immediate re- 
duction to astrictly revenue standard; and then only 
so much as will be necessary under an economical 
administration of the Government. 

Resolved, That, as taxation is a pecuniary burden, 
imposed by public authority on the property of the 
people for the maintenance of the Government, the 
payment of its debts, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, Congress ought not to tax the substance 
of the earnings of the citizen for any other purpose 
than above indicated; and that it is wrongful and 
oppressive to enact revenue laws for the special ad- 
vantage of one branch of business at the expense of 
another. 

Resolved, That, as the United States bonds consti- 


tute a large proportion of the wealth of the country, 


they ought to be taxed for Federal 88 rea 

esolved, That the adoption of the present series 
of school-books, without protecting the people 
against the exorbitant charges of the publishers, 
created an odious monopoly, and imposed a grievous 
burden upon the public; and that we denounce the 
authors of this iniquity, and call upon the Legislature 
to relieve the people therefrom. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Minnesota con- 
demn and denounce the recent attempt of the radi- 
cals in Conprase to change the naturalization laws, so 
as to compel our foreign-born brethren to be natural- 
ized in the United States courts only, which would 
greatly harass and hinder poor immigrants from be- 
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coming citizens of the United States, by being eom- 
pelled to travel from remote sections of the State to 
the city of St. Paul or Winona to take out their nat- 
uralization papers, in order to avail themselves of the 
blessings and privileges of citizenship, and to acquire 
the benefits of the ‘homestead laws.” 


The position of the Republican party on the 
tariff question, which was the most important 
issue between the two opposing parties, is 
shown in the following resolution, adopted 
by the Republican Congressional Convention, 
held at Owatonna: yar 

Resolved, That, in accordance with this wholesome 
change of financial policy, we call upon Congress for 
a thorough reform of our whole revenue system, and 
for a reduction of the tariff to a revenue standard, 
prohibiting duties imposed to the detriment of the 
people and for the benefit of private interests and 
monopolies, and demand that as far as possible the 
soon of life and industry be placed upon the 

ree list. 


In the First Congressional District Mark H. 
Dunnell, Republican, was elected to Congress 
by a majority of 4,702 over O. F. Buck, Dem- 
ocrat;-and, in the Second District, John T. 
Averill, Republican, was chosen by a majority 
of 2,642, over Ignatius Donnelly. The Repub- 
lican majority on the congressional vote in 
1870 was 7,844, and in 1868, 4,167. The po- 
litical complexion of the Legislature for 1871 


is as follows: . 
° Joint Ballot 


Senate, House. 
Republicans.... .. 6.5 13 82 45 
Democrats....s...+00s 9 15 24 
Rep. majority...... 4 17 21 


The Legislature assembled on the 4th of 
January, and continued in session till the 4th 
of March, during which time much important 
business was transacted. The fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution was ratified. 
An amendment tothe State constitution was 
proposed, changing section three of article ten, 
which reads: ‘‘Each stockholder in any cor- 
poration shall be liable to the amount of stock 
held or owned by him,” so that it shall read, 
‘Each stockholder in any corporation (rail- 
road corporation excepted) shall be liable to 
the amount of stock held by him.” This pro- 
posed amendment was submitted to the popu- 
lar vote at the November election, when it 
was rejected. By ‘‘an act to promote immi- 
gration,” a Board of Immigration was consti- 
tuted, consisting of five members, including 
the Governor, Secretary of State, and State 
Treasurer, as ex-officio members, 

The general liquor law of the State was so 
amended that towns can decide for themselves 
upon the question of license. It is provided 
that, if ten or more legal voters, at any time 
not less than three days before any regular 
election, petition therefor, the question of li- 
cense shall be submitted by ballot at such elec- 
tion, and, if a majority of the votes cast are 
against license, the Board of County Oommis- 
sioners shall grant no license in such township. 
Under the act providing for the enrolment 
and organization of the militia, it is made the 
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duty of all assessors of personal property in 

the year 1870, and every second year there- 

after, in their penpectine districts, to enroll all 
liable to do military duty. The Gov- 
ernor, as Commander-in-Chief, appoints his 

' officers, to consist in time of peace of at 
least one aide-de-camp, and one pe in ano 
_eral, each of the rank of brigadier-general, and 
one military store-keeper, to rank as non-com- 
missioned officer, All able-bodied male per- 

sons of sound mind between the ages of eigh- 

teen and forty-five, residing in the State, ex- 
cept Indians not taxed, constitute the militia. 
_ An act in relation to the formation of codper- 
‘ative associations was passed, the substance of 
which is contained in the following sections: 

_Sxcrion 1. Seven or more persons of lawful age 
inhabitants of this State, may, by written articles of 
agreement, associate themselves together for the pur- 
zo of trade, or for carrying on any lawful mechan- 

» Manufacturing, or leriealtare business within 
this State, and, when such articles of association shall 
have been executed and recorded in the office of the 
clerk of the city or town in which the business is to 
be carried on, such persons shall be and become a 
corporation, and enjoy all the powers and privileges, 
and be subject to all the duties, restrictions, and lia- 
bilities, set forth in all general laws in relation to 
similar corporations, except so far as the same may 
be limited or enlarged by this act. 

Sxo. 11. There shall be such distribution of the 
profits or earnings of such association among the 
workmen, purchasers, and stockholders, as shall be 
prescribed by the by-laws, at such times as therein 
prescribed, and as often, at least, as once in twelve 
months ; ided, that no distribution shall be de- 
clared and paid until a sum equal at least to ten per 
cent. of the net profits shall be appropriated for a 
contingent or sinking fund, until there shall have ac- 
cumulated a sum equal to thirty per cent. in excess 
of such capital stock. 

It is provided that the capital stock of each 
of these associations shall be fixed and limited 
in its articles of association, and may be any 
sum not exceeding $50,000. An act was passed 
ue for the sale of the 500,000 acres of 
lands known as the “internal improvement 
lands,” for the purpose of paying the State 
railroad bonds. The minimum price was fixed 
at $8.75 per acre, and it was provided that the 
act should be submitted to the vote of the 

tips for ratification. At a special election 

eld for this purpose on the last Tuesday in 
May, a majority of the votes cast were in favor 
of the act, and, on the 7th of August, the 
lands were offered for sale by the State Audi- 
tor. The lands are exempted from taxation for 
ten years after their sale. Two amendments 
to the State constitution were proposed at this 
session, which were returned without the ap- 
proval of the Governor. The first provided 
that the Legislature might make provision for 
the imprisonment or holding to bail of persons 
charged with fraud in contracting debts. The 

Governor objected to this amendment, on the 

round that it would make the Jaw on the sub- 

ect of arrest too fluctuating. The second ex- 
tended the privilege of voting to women. It 
was provided that it should be submitted to 
the people of the State, without regard to sex, 
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for ratification or rejection. The Governor 
states his objections to this amendment as fol- 
lows: 

Section one of article seven of the State constitu- 
tion provides who shall be voters in this State; and 
section one of article fourteen provides that no 
amendment proposed by the Legislature shall be 
adopted unless a majority of “ voters” present and 
voting shall have ratified the same, The “ voters,” 
as used in the section last cited, means a “‘ voter” as 
defined in the first section referred to. This bill pro- 
poses to test the question in a manner not within the 
constitution. 

There is yet but little or no evidence or manifesta- 
tion of 4 public sentiment among the peor’ at 
large in this State in favor of the proposed ¢ 2 
an yh peer po’ by this act to force a question 
upon the people, and inaugurate a campaign upon an 
issue which the have not made, and I which they 
have manifested no interest. 


The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending December 1, 1870, were $7382,- 
069.01; the disbursements for the same period 
were $595,905.01, and the balance in the 
Treasury at the end of the year, $136,164. 
This balance, which is over forty-four thousand 
dollars greater than that of last year, is divided 
among the several funds. 

At the commencement of the year there was 
in the Treasury, belonging to the sinking fund, 
the sum of $2,224.68 in money, and $27,- 
281.25 in interest-bearing bonds; during the 
year there accumulated $34,990.99, making a 
total of $64,496.86. The State debt was re- 
duced by this amount, and at the end of the 
year was $285,503.14. Taxes were levied for 
the fiscal year, 1870, to the amount of $391,- 
214.11. From these levies and the delinquent 
taxes of former years, the sum of $336,460.83 
was realized, while delinquent taxes amount- 
ing to $351,166.40 still remain due the State. 
The revenues for 1871 from assessed and de- 
linquent taxes, and all other sources, includ- 
ing the balance in the Treasury, are estimated 
at $487,687.76, while the estimated current 
expenses for the same period are $399,676.48. 
The several public institutions of the State 
make demands upon the Legislature of 1871 
for funds for building purposes. The total 
valuation of all taxable property in the State, 
as returned for the year, was $85,406,377, an 
increase of $7,163,461 over that of the pre- 
vious year, and of $9,611,459 over the last 
orale valuation of 1868, No State in the 

nion has shown a more rapid progress in 
agricultural pursuits than Minnesota. In 1859 
there were but 345,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, while in 1869 there were 1,612,000, show- 
ing an increase of 1,277,000 acres, or nearly 
890 per cent. The number of improved farms 
in 1864 was 28,787, and in 1869, 45,740, an in- 
crease of 92 per cent. for the five years. In 
1859 there were only 124,969 acres devoted to 
the culture of wheat, yielding 2,374,415 bushels, 
and occupying only 34 per cent. of the culti- 
vated area of the State, while, in 1869, 858,- 
816 acres were devoted to the same grain, con- 
stituting nearly 62 per cent. of the cultivated 
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surface, and producing 15,881,022 bushels. 
The average yield for the eleven years ending 
1869 was 17 bushels per acre. The oat crop 
_of 1869 averaged 48 bushels per acre for the 
whole State, and there are well-authenticated 
instances of averages reaching 60 to 75 bush- 
els per acre. The corn crop of 1868 showed 
a total of 4,849,836 bushels, and an average of 
87 bushels per acre. The average yield of 
barley for 1869 was 87 bushels per acre, and 
of potatoes 120. The total value of agricultural 
products for 1869 was $2,300,000. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the items of production 
and acreage for the year: 


"TOtAT TIGA ATOR cs ccicoweccpo stele pxdeas nee 1,611,594 
Wheat, acres cultivated..............006- 1,018,808 
Wheat, bushels produced.....--......+++ 17,271,968 
Oats, acres cultivated ...........cccceeese 285,653 
Oats, bushels produced............-.++++ 10,762,209 
Cora, acres cultivated ..........0c eee eneee 148,773 
Corn, bushels produced........s.-.s+-++e 4,236,822 
Barley, acres cultivated..........-..+e00. 45,318 
Barley, bushels produced.............+-- 1,256,686 
Buckwheat, acres cultivated............. 2,951 
Buckwheat, bushels produced........... 51,684 
Rye, acres cultivated...........ccseeeecee 4,648 
Rye, bushels produced..............0+545 15,866 
otatoes, acres cultivated...........++0s- 21,399 
Potatoes, bushels produced.....,........ 1,633,483 
Tons of hay i aang se cadbabdted bao 73,694 
Tons of hay WU) 6:25.05 o50 peo aee ene ey 543,758 
Number of apple-trees in bearing........ 20,800 
Bushels of apples produced.............. 9,932 
Pounds of butter i. 5 <cadew fod, s ecco secee 6,593,528 
POUNDS Of WOO). sac cx cosspandr Hance s $end 385, 


The statistics for 1870 had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the year, but the follow- 
ing are the oflicial estimates for the three prin- 
cipal crops: 


Total tilled ares ...6.6 fie oes a ee Sb, 1,883,671 
AAPOR 1 WhOAG jad cw (05) 5S de o505 9p oftsaee 1,003,597 
TABOR TO OOUR cu ui anel> a galhs saseercep omnes 356,408 
VOM TM COT oS Ai ips Sete ae ve te Cans 204,129 
Wheat, bushels... 20... cccccceceecesseeece 18,000,000 
Gate, DUBOIS 014.500 ec<p pacnies cs ache'nsed 8,553,792 
Corn, Dushels. 0... c. cece ceo cenccneecscce 7,552,773 


The subject of timber-planting has recently 
occupied considerable attention in the State. 
The Governor, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, in January, 1871, refers to this 
subject in the following terms: 


At the suggestion of the State Horticultural So- 

ciety, I would invite your attention to this matter. 
It is thought that, if we should not succeed in dis- 
covering coal within the limits of the State, our ex- 
tensive prairies will never be thickly peopled, unless 
the cultivation of trees be made successful; and even 
with cheap fuel the demands for timber for other 
purposes, and remoteness from our native forests, 
would render the supply of the demand very expen- 
sive, to say nothing of other inconveniences, and 
want of attractiveness resulting from the absence of 
trees. 
* LT apprehend that not only the cultivation of timber 
for general purposes, but the planting of trees along 
our open roads for both shelter and ornament, might 
‘be encouraged, and much done to make both suc- 
cessful, by a system of rewards or Lara or, it 
may be, by an abatement of a fixed amount of the 
taxes assessed on property thus improved; and this 
with trifling expense to the State. 


At the head-waters of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers are extensive 
pineries, where the cutting of logs and the 
manufacture of lumber form an important ele- 
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ment-of the wealth of the State. In this re- 
gion, during the year, the logs scaled amounted 
to 313,116,416 feet, being an increase of 7,969,- 
432 feet over the business of 1869. The ex- 
tensive water-power at St. Anthony, Falls of 
St. Croix, and other localities in the State, 
greater than the whole steam and hydraulic 
power employed in the textile manufactures 
of England, has been largely used for the 
manufacture, not only of lumber, but also of 
flour, whiskey, and leather. The number of 
establishments in these branches in 1869 was 
1,650, and the value of their products was 
$14,831,043. The minerals of Minnesota, lo- 
cated in the northeastern section of the State, 
are destined to be inferior only to agriculture 
as an element of wealth and prosperity. wa 
per abounds on ‘the northern shore of Lake 
Superior, and large masses of the pure metal 
have been taken from that locality. Iron-ore, 
in considerable quantity, found near Lake 
Pepin, has been tested, which proved to be 
fully equal in tenacity and malleability to the 
best Swedish or Russian iron. Coal has re- 
cently been discovered in the vicinity of New 
Ulm. .Other minerals are found in the State, 
such as salt, lime, and white sand for glass, 
but the development of mineral resources 
may be said to be meagre in the extreme. 
Education is regarded as a matter of prime 
importance by the people of the State, and the 
schools are in a flourishing condition. The 
whole number of persons in the State between 
the ages of five and twenty-one on the 30th of 
September, 1869, was 144,414, and on the 
same date of 1870, 155,767, an increase of 12,- 
022. The whole number of pupils attending 
the public schools during the year was 110,- 
590, an increase of 11,895 over the attendance 
of 1868. Winter schools were taught in 1,955 
of the 2,626 school districts of the State, the 
terms averaging in length 3.43 months. Sum- 
mer schools were taught in 2,155 districts, the 
terms averaging 3.4 months. The whole num- 
ber of teachers employed and in active service 


during the year was 4,111, 336 more than in. 


1869. The average wages paid male teachers 
was $37.14 per month; female, $23.36. The 
whole amount paid for teachers’ wages during 
the year was $482,448.02. The school-houses 
in the State are valued at $1,582,507.81, the 
increase for the year being $242,816.93. » The 
whole amount expended during the year for 
school purposes was $857,816.30. A land en- 
dowment of two sections in each township has 
been set apart by the-General Government for 
the support of common schools. It is esti- 
mated that these lands will amount to 2,900,- 
000 acres, the interest on the sales of which, 
together with the annual tax of two mills on 
the dollar, constitutes the present common- 
school fund of the State. The permanent 
school fand on the 30th of November, 1869, 
had reached the sum of $2,476,222.19. The 
interest on this fund, which was distributed 
among the schools during the year, amounted 
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to $176,806.85, an increase over the previous 
year of $28,276.95. 

The report of the condition and workings 
of the Normal Schools is brought down to De- 
cember 1, 1870. The whole number of students 
in attendance at that date was 460, an increase 
og over the attendance of the previous year. 

this number the Winona School has 216, 
Since the establishment of this school, 91 stu- 
dents have been graduated. The number of 
students enrolled during the year ending De- 
cember Ist, in the State University, was 801. 
During the year, a new or modified plan of or- 

on, drawn up by the president of the 
University, and indorsed by many eminent edu- 
cators, was adopted. ‘It is claimed,” says the 
Governor, “and I think with justice, for thisnew 
of university organization, that, while offer- 
tothe literary and professional classes the old 
classical education in its best and highest form, 
it looks also to the practical education of the 
the engineer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the agriculturist. Intrusted, as 
the Board of Regents are, with the expenditure 
of the funds accumulating from the congres- 
sional land grant for the benefit of colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, they pro- 
pose to themselves nothing else than a full and 
cheerful obedience to the law donating those 
lands, which declares the object of the grant 
to be the ‘liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes.’ ” 

The University, including the Agricultural 
College, has a productive fund of $116,357.74, 
produced by the conversion of the lands, grant- 
ed by the General Government, into money or 
interest-bearing bonds. The current fund con- 
sists of the income of this permanent fund, and 
the proceeds of the timber sold on lands be- 
longing to the institution. The receipts for the 
year, together with $11,880.74 in the treasury 
at its commencement, amounted to $28,875.61, 
and the current expenses were $22,500. Dnur- 
ing the year there were sold 348,127 acres of 
the Agricultural College lands, realizing $17,- 
866.35 for the University. . 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind is suffering from lack of room, the 
present building being overcrowded, but other- 
wise the institution is in a favorable condition. 
During the eight years that the school has been 
in operation not a death has occurred among 
the inmates, and epidemic diseases have been 
successfully warded off. The whole number 
instructed during the year was 85, of whom 67 
remained at the end of the year. The total 
receipts for the year were $18,131.49, and the 
expenditures $17,549.02, leaving an unexpend- 
ed balance of $1,580.47. The Reform School 
is reported to bein a most flourishing condition. 
The number of inmates received during the 
year was 43; whole number in the institution 
at the end of the year, 82. The Legislature of 
1870 appropriated $7,000 for the purchase of 
additional grounds and buildings for the female 
department. The Board purchased thirty-three 
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acres | immediately east of the original 

urchase the State, with a substantial 

ame building thereon, at a cost of $7,000. 
The house has been repaired and partly fur- 
nished, and was opened early in December. 
The Board of ers and the superintend- 
ent have established what is known as the 
“family plan,” by which the inmates are dis- 
tributed into families of forty each, under the 
immediate care of a teacher, The institution 
has received from all sources during the year 
$25,642.66, and during the same period the 
disbursements amounted to $26,759.80. The 
State-prison is generally well conducted, but 
the Governor speaks of the contract system of 
labor in vogue there as injurious to the best 
interests of the State. Notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of the hospital accommodations, 
and that nearly four hundred cases of sickness 
were treated during the year, but one death 
occurred among the inmates. 

The Hospital for the Insane has labored un- 
der financial embarrassments. Expenses were 
incurred during the year in preparing the cu- 
linary department of the new buiding and fur- 
nishing the hospital. The Legislature failed 
to make an appropriation to meet these ex- 
penses, amounting to $26,169.30, and the Board 
of Trustees issued negotiable scrip bearing 
interest at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum ; 
an appropriation is asked of the Legislature 
of 1871 sufficient to cancel these obligations, 
and to meet other necessary expenses. Dur- 
ing the year 51 patients have been discharged 
recovered, and 21 improved. 

The Legislature of 1870 passed an act creat- 
ing a Board of Immigration, with an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for immigration purposes. 
The following is a summary of the action of 
the Board: ‘ Fifty thousand copies of immigra- 
tion pamphlets—half of them containing maps 
of the State—have been distributed, but only 
upon verbal or written application, to parties 
desiring information. Of these, thirty thou- 
sand were in the English, and the rest in the 
Scandinavian, German, and Welsh languages. 
Agents have been employed in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and Quebec, to guide, counsel, and 
assist foreign immigrants to this State, who 
have faithfully performed their duties to the 
State and to the immigrants. An office has 
been opened and a commissioner of immigra- 
tion appointed in New-York City. The agent 
in Germany has been retained. Immigrant- 
houses were provided during the season, which 
afforded temporary es: immigrants, at 
La Crosse, Red Wing, and Minneapolis.” The 
number of foreign immigrants who passed 
through Milwaukee and Chicago alone, en 
route for Minnesota, during the year, as esti- 
mated by the agents, was nearly 20,000. The 
whole number (foreign and native) that reached 
the State during the year is ¢ aes 85,000. 

From the report of the Adjutant-General, it 
appears that there were organized during the 
year eleven militia companies, ten of which 
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were assigned to the First Regiment Minnesota 
enrolled militia. The enrolment of the unor- 
ganized militia of the State shows a force of 
56,538 men liable to perform military duty; 
219 applications for soldiers’ claims were made 
during the year, through the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office, and $15,834.01 in money collected. 
Nearly 400 claims were still pending at the 
close of the year, and new applications were 
constantly coming in. 

During the year the railway systems of the 
State have been rapidly extended, and 3294 
miles have been added to the amount in opera- 
tion at the beginning of the year. The follow- 
ing table shows the different lines included in 
this aggregate, and the number of miles of each 
that has been built: 


3 Ey 
RAILROADS. G2 a8 
en 8 
of 8 
Miles. | Miles, 
Lake Superior and Mississippi.............. 80 155 
Southern Minnesota. .....cccecesccecseccess 3 170 
St. Paul and Sioux City.........cseccssevees 21% | 121} 
Winona and St. Peter..........cescesccevecs 25 148 
First Div. St. Paul and Pacific—Main line...| 24 185 
First Div. St. Paul and Pacific—To 8. Rapids} .. 81 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis...... es 134 
Minnesota Central—Austin to State line....| .. 12 
Hastings and Dakota......ccccsesccsecccees va 80 
St. Paul and Chicago. ......cccscsesevceseves 35 55 
Northern Pacifiess .. ic. eiccecess concdacdenas 50 50 
Stillwater and White Bear.............0.00 10 10 
otal 2:4 aise haan chats saree tenes 829} 11,0964 


These companies, together with the Minne- 
sota and Northwestern, propose to complete 
and operate 632 miles during the year 1871, in 
addition to the above extent. Much impor- 
tance is attached to the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railway, as affording an outlet on 
the navigable waters of the great lakes ata 
distance of 155 miles from those of the Missis- 
sippi River,and as making a saving of 285 miles 
of land transit over the route via Chicago and 
Lake Michigan; and it is claimed by the 
friends of the road that there will be a saving 
in time of two or three days between Minne- 
sota and the Atlantic seaboard, while the 
rates between Duluth and the East will be 
the same by this route as between Chicago 
and the East. This road was formally opened 
in August at Duluth; and the St. Paul and 
Sioux City Railroad was completed during the 
year. The St. Paul and Pacific road was sold 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which contemplates the immediate construc- 
tion of the former to Breckinridge, and of the 
branch line via St. Cloud to Pembina; an air- 
line road from St. Paul to Chicago has been 
projected, which will reduce the distance by 
rail between the two cities to 393 miles, and 
the time to ten hours. 

The subject of freight and passenger traffic 
on railroads has been much discussed through- 
out the State. The sentiments of the people 
are fairly expressed by the following resolu- 
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tions passed at a meeting held at Owatonna on 
the 26th of November, to consider this matter: 

Whereas, The railroads of this State having adopted 
rates of transportation of freight, and for passage 
which are exorbitant and ruinous to the welfare o 
the State; and, 

Whereas, They having made invidious distinctions 
against localities not provided with competing routes 
or lines of transportation, and by the Sonsonaation 
of competing lines, and operating their roads in the 
interest of ‘‘ wheat rings,’’ and other monopolies, by 
granting them exclusive privileges, still further oper- 
ated against the interests of the people, and defeated 
competition in the purchase and shipment of wheat: 
therefore 

Resolved, That the welfare and prosperity of the 
people demand the immediate and active exercise by 
the Legislature of all the powers over the matter 

ossessed a that body, and the enactment of such 
aws as will protect the interests of the producers 
against the extortions and combinations which are 
ruining, not only the farming interests, but sapping 
the foundation of our prosperity as a State; an 

Resolved, further, That, should the powers of the 
Legislature be found inadequate to the protection of 
the people against these extortions, favoritism, and 
walnat charges of the railroad companies, then we 

for the submission of an amendment to the 
constitution of the State, which shall meet, the 
exigency, 

In his message to the Legislature of 1871, 
the Governor recommends the passage by that 
body of a regulating act, and refutes the posi- 
tion of many, that competition is the only rem- 
edy needed, by showing that only a few points 
could enjoy this advantage, and that roads 
originally built as competing lines would soon 
consolidate and become identified in interest. 
He also refers to the evils produced by the fre- 
quency of elections in the State, and recom- 
mends that the election for State officers be 
held on the same year as that for Congressmen. 
He also refers to the increasing amount of 
county and municipal indebtedness, and the 
extraordinary amount of special legislation. 
He accordingly recommends the calling of a 
constitutional convention, and states the fol- 
lowing as some of the purposes for which its 
action is required ; 


1. To forbid local or special legislation on many 


subjects, including the creation of corporations and 
the sale or mortgaging the real estate of minors. 


2. To prevent the granting to any corporation, as- 


sociation, or person, any special or exclusive privilege, 
immunity, or franchise. 
8. To limit local taxation. 
4, To restrict municipal indebtedness. 
5. To prohibit the incurring of municipal indebt- 
edness in aid of any railroad or private corporation, 
6. To place restrictions upon and Tague rail- 


ways. 
7. To abolish the grand-jury system. 


The large amount of special legislation, 
which has exhausted the time of the Legisla- 
ture at the expense of the State Treasury, is 
shown by the fact that the general laws passed 
at the session of 1868 occupy 182 pages, and 
the special, 457, exclusive of the index; gen- 


eral laws of 1869, 144 pages, special, 373; 1870, 


general 199, and special, 515 pages. : 
The following is the Federal census of Min- 
nesota for 1860, and approximate for 1870; 


tet at. 
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1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. 1870, | 1860, COUNTIES. 1870, 1860, 
18 2 || Houston............ 11,661 | 6,645 || Pope ........-++++- 2,691 dowd 
8,940 | 2,106 || Isanti...........++- 2,085 284 || Ramsey.......0--s% 23,085 | 12,150 
808 886 |) Ttasca.......eiesees 8 61 || Redwood,.......... 1,829 pe 
80 «s+. || Jackson... Ad 1,825 181 Oi Vesestesdee 8,219 245 
1,558 627 OG, ce sige 93 80 || Rice.........+++ e+e} 16,083 7,548 
pz | ip igobl......++++ 1,760 78 ll OGK. 55> saap'dne Cene 128 ess 
17,802 | 4,803 || Lac Qui Parle...... 145} 248 || St. Lonis........... 4,561 406 
6,396 9 Devs vovaee ed c¥s 135 éwea Bricdecctavevoces 11,042 4,595 
6,896 | 2,889 || Le Sueur........... 11,607 | 6,818 || Sherburne......... «| 2,050 723 
ee 26 c P a 6,643 | 1,286 || Sibley..........+... 6,725 3,609 
286 51 || Manomin........... ease 186 || Stearns ............ 14,206 4.505 
11,586 | 5,106 || Martin............. 8,867 161 || Steele............+- 8,271 2,868 
184 150 || Meeker ............ 6,090 928 || Stevens............- 174 Saas 
1,467 «-.. || Mille Lacs.......... 1,109 7B || TOGA... ....scseese 2,086 430 
4,858 | 1,748 || Monongalia........ 8,161 850 || Toombs............ seb 40 
92 es.» || Morrison,.......... 1,681 618 || Traverse........... 18 ei 
684 12 || Mower.....-ssessees 10,447 | 3,217 abasha........... 15,859 4,228 
200 269 || Murray............. 209 29 || Wadena 6 rae 
16,312 | 9,003 || Nicollet............ 8,862 | 8,773 || Waseca...........+. 7,854 2,601 
8,598 | 3,797 || Nobles............. 117 85 || Washington 11,809 6,123 
4,239 195 || Olmsted............ 19,793 | 9,524 || Watonwau......... 2,426 tees 
9,940 | 1,885 || Otter Tail.......... 1,968 ON ec 295 nae 
24,887 Pembina....../.... 64 | 1,612 || Winona............ 22,318 9,208 
10,578 | 8,267 || Pierce.............. pa? 11 || Wright..........00« 9,457 | 8,729 
22,618 | 8,977 Oia octenvtwmdses 648 92 
840 esse || Pipe Stone......... ie 28 Yin, a 436,058 | 172,123 
81,566 | 12,849 || Polk,... ....-.+.005 240 


MISSISSIPPI. Early in the present year 
the reconstruction of the State was completed, 
and the administration of affairs passed from 
the United States authorities into the hands 
of its own citizens. The bill admitting the 
State into the Union was passed by Congress 
on the 17th of February, and on the 8th of 
March following the Legislature assembled, 
and continued in session until the 20th of July. 
On the 10th of March J. L. Alcorn was in- 
augurated as Governor. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he says: 

The Union has brought us back, pardoned children, 
into its bosom. It bids us go forward this day, to 
the reconstruction of a government on the ruins left 
by our own m ss. Restored to our lost place in 
the sisterhood of States by the grace of the nation, 
that grace has brought us back an equal among sov- 
ere ! Erect and free, Mississippi goes forward 
now to work out her destiny in a fellowship of States, 
the peer of the proudest! And, in approaching the 
duty made incumbent on us as representatives of a 
sovereign authority, our first work is to carry out in 

; the principles incorporated by the revolu- 
eae dost closed, in the letter and spirit of the Consti- 

The Northern Democracy have overthrown the 
Southern 0) y! This is the measure of the fact 
accomplis by the action of the United States, 
Entering on our duty in acceptance of that result, we 
must go forward to make the overthrow of the old 
ane that had reigned among us a practical re- 

, by insuring all the blessings of govern- 
ment for the masses of the people. 

The action of the Legislature at this session 
was of a very important character. The’ re- 
organization of the courts and other depart- 
ments of the State government devolved upon 
it as well as the reéstablishment of civil rule 
for the first time since the war. The new 
constitution provides for a Supreme Court, to 
consist of three judges, 4 bee by the Gov- 
ernor. Messrs. Payton, Simrall, and Tarbell, 
were appointed by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Senate. ‘An act in relation to 
the Supreme Court,” passed at this session of 
the Legislature, divides the State into three 


Supreme Court districts, provides for the ap- 
pointment by the court of a clerk, to hold office 
four years, subject to removal by a majority of 
the judges; a reporter, to hold office for six 
years, subject to removal as in the case of the 
clerk; and requires the judges to elect one of 
their number as Chief Justice. The salary of 
each judge is fixed at $4,500 per annum. The 
second section of the act prescribes the juris- 
diction of the court as follows: 

Sxction 2. Be it further enacted, That the Supreme 
Court shall have such jurisdiction as properly belongs 
to a Supreme Court, and shall hear and determine all 
manner of pleas, plaints, motions, causes, and con- 
troversies, civil and criminal, which may be brought 
before it, from any Circuit Court, Chancery Court, or 
other inferior tribunal, from which by law a cause 
may be removed, either by appeal or writ of error, 
or other legal means, and which shall be cognizable 
in said Supreme Court according to the constitution 
and laws of this State, and all laws in force in this 
State on the 30th of November, 1869, regulating the 
jurisdiction and practice in the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals, or otherwise appertaining thereto, so 
far as they coe | be applicable, shall continue in force 
and be applied to the Supreme Court, established 
by this act. 

It is further enacted that all causes pending 
and undetermined in the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals shall be transferred to the Supreme 
Court, and that all books, documents, and 
property, belonging to the former shall be re- 
moved into the latter court for preservation. 
Circuit Courts are established with criminal 
jurisdiction and with jurisdiction in civil suits 
at common law. For the purposes of these 
courts the State is divided into fifteen districts, 
for each of which a judge is to be appointed, 
who has a salary of $3,500 a year, and is pro- 
hibited during his continuance in office from 
practising law in the courts of any State or 
of the United States. A court to be styled 
“the Cireuit Court of the County of —” is to 
be held in each county of the State three times 
a year. <A District Attorney is to be elected 
by the qualified voters of each district for a 
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term of four years, with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. All marriage licenses are to be granted 
and issued by the clerks of the Cireuit Courts 
of the several counties. Provision is made 
against the abuse of the judicial process, by 
the following section of the act: 

Srorion 10. Be dé further enacted, That no clerk 
of the Circuit Court or of the Chancery Court, and 
no justice of the peace, shall be compelled to issue 
any original process in any civil cause until the per- 
son proposing to institute such suit shall deposit with 
said clerks or justices of the peace a sum of money 
sufficient to cover the same: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this, section shall not apply to any person 
wishing to institute any suit who shall make and file 
an affidavit that he or she believes the cause of action 
on which the suit is founded is meritorious, and that 
he or she is unable to pay the costs, or give the secu- 
rity required by this section. 


For the purposes of Chancery Courts the 
State is divided into twenty districts, for each 
of which a Chancellor is appointed by the 
Governor, subject to the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of the Senate. A court to be styled the 
Chancery Court is to be held in each county 
of the State four times a year. The jurisdic- 
tion of these courts is defined in the following 
sections: 

Sxotion 8. Be it further enacted, That said Chan- 
cery Courts shall have.full jurisdiction in all matters 
of equity, and of divorce and alimony, in all matters 
testamentary, and of administration, in minors’ busi- 
ness, in allotment of dower, in cases of sciony lunacy, 
and of persons non compos mentis, and of all matters 
properly cognizable in a court of rate tl and per- 
taining to matters properly cognizable in a court of 
probates, 

Sxo. 5. Be it further enacted, That the said Chan- 
cellors shall have power, in term time, or in vacation, 
to grant writs of injunction ne exeat, attachments, 
and all other remedial writs, returnable to said courts, 
and properly belonging to a court of chancery or 
court of probates, and they shall, or may, make orders 
for bail, and for the app orytoens of receivers, before 
or after answer filed. Such orders may also be made 
by any of the Circuit Judges of the State, or the 
Supreme Judges of the State. 


Free schools are provided for by the consti- 
tution, and the subject early occupied the at- 
tention of the Legislature. By the school law 
which finally passed, a liberal system of educa- 
tion is provided. 

Every county constitutes, one school district, 
except that any incorporated city of more than 
5,000 inhabitants, shall constitute a separate 
district. A Board of Education and a State 
Superintendent of Education are provided for 
by the constitution. The act requires the 
Board of Education to choose a secretary of 
the Board, and biennially to nominate to the 
Senate for confirmation the candidates for the 
office of County Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for which office the board are to 
prescribe a standard of literary or educational 
qualification, and they are to see that all can- 
didates conform'to this standard. The Board 
of County Supervisors and the city council of 
any city that constitutes a separate school dis- 
trict are empowered to appoint a Board of 
School Directors, consisting of six in each dis- 
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trict, whose term of office is three years. Of 
this board the County Superintendent is presi- 
dent, and the clerk of the Circuit Court the 
secretary. r 

The Board of Education have general super- 
vision of all lands, money, or other personal 
property, granted or bequeathed to the State 
for educational purposes, and are authorized 
to sell any lands which have escheated to the 
State for want of heirs, or which have been for- 
feited for non-payment of taxes. The net 
proceeds of such sales are to be placed to the 
credit of the common-school fund, which is 
under the management of the board. ae 

To the Boards of School Directors are dele- 
gated the more immediate management and 
supervision of the schools. They are also re- 
quired to prescribe a uniform series of text- 
books, to be used throughout their respective 
counties, and are authorized to make arrange- 
ments for furnishing the books to the various 
schools of their districts, at the actual cost 
price. It is made the duty of the Board of 
County Supervisors to levy a tax upon the 
taxable property of each district, of not more 
than ten mills on the dollar, for school-house 
purposes, and of not more than five mills on 
the dollar, for a teachers’ fund. 

To relieve the State from its financial em- 
barrassments, an act of great importance, pro- 
viding for the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness by the State, was passed. These certifi- 
cates are to be of denominations not larger 
than five dollars, nor less than one, and are not 
to exceed in the aggregate $500,000. They 
are to be received by tax-collectors and all 
other officers in payment of taxes and other 
dues to the State (except the special tax pro- 
vided in the act), for the full sum expressed on 
their face, and in payment for any thing sold 
by the State. For the purpose of retiring 
these certificates of indebtedness, bonds are to 
be issued tothe amount of $500,000, for which 
the certificates are exchangeable at their par 
value; said bonds to be issued in five series of 
$100,000 each, redeemable at the office of the 
Secretary of State, between the 1st of January, 
1872, and the 1st of January, 1876. These 
series are to be issued in respective successive 
years, and all the bonds of one series are to be 
issued before any of the following series are 
taken up. These bonds are to be of denomi- 
nations of not less than $50, nor more than 
$1,000, and are to bear interest at eight per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, in 
current money of the United States. No 
bonds are to be issued except in exchange for 
the certificates of indebtedness authorized by 
this act. For the payment of the interest and 
principal, at maturity of these bonds, “a suffi- 
cient special tax, which shall be a percentage 
of the ordinary State tax, and shall be collect- 
ed and paid into the Treasury in United States 
currency,” is to be levied, the whole amount of 
which is to be reserved and set aside for the 
payment of the interest and principal of these 
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- bonds, and to be used or appropriated for no 
other purpose whatever. 

By an act organizing the militia of the State, 

ssed at this session, all able-bodied male citi- 

} of the State, between the ages of eighteen 

d forty-five years, not disfranchised. by the 
laws of the United States, or of the State, are 
mai liable to military duty. The militia are 

zed by companies, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and the usual officers are pro- 
led for. A division consists of the regiments 
f the counties forming a congressional dis- 
trict. Under the pressure of the poverty pro- 
duced by the war, the Legislature of 1865 
ree a very sweeping exemption law. The 

vernor submitted a special message to the 
ature at this session, recommending a re- 
of this Jaw, in which he says that of 
,000,000 acres of improved lands, according to 
€ census of 1860, the number removed from 
the reach of the creditor by the act of 1865 
is little less than 4,000,000, of an agricultu- 
ral value of $190,000,000; he estimates the 
amount exempted by that law at $150,000,000, 
and that, out of 37,000 owners of agricultural 
Property, the number, from whom even a single 
ollar could be collected at law, was reduced, 
by the exemptions of the act of 1865, to about 
7,000, The exemptions of horses, hogs, cattle, 
and sheep, made by the act, represent 10 per 
cent. more cattle, 30 per cent. more hogs, and 
120 per cent. more sheep, than were in the 
State. The Legislature, acting upon the rec- 
ommendation in the message, repealed the act 
of 1865, thus reviving the law of 1857. In the 
repealing act, the exemption of real estate in 
the country was reduced from 160 acres, as it 
was in the law of 1857, to 80 acres; and it 
was provided that exempt real estate in cities, 
towns, and villages, should not exceed in value 
the sum of $2,000. 

The subject of the plea of insanity in cases 
of homicide engaged the attention of the Le- 
gislature, and an act was passed designed to 
prevent its abuse, The act provides: 

Section 1. That in all cases where any prisoner 
shall be arrested and brought before any justice of 
the peace, or other judicial officer, charged with the 
crime of murder, manslaughter, or assault with in- 
tent to kill, and, in the course of the investigation, it 
shall be made to appent that such person was insane 
at the time the offence was committed, such justice 
of the peace or other judicial officer shall not, for 
that cause, discharge such person: Provided, it shall 
be proved by the testimony, to the satisfaction of the 
justice of the peace or other Pt ro officer, that 
such person is guilty of such offence, unless excused 
for want of sane mind, 

Szo, 2. Be it further enacted, That such officer 
shall, in the circumstances provided for in the first 
section of this act, commit such person to the jail of 
the county, without bail, and shall return all the pro- 

into the Circuit Court of the county, and 
thereupon the judge of said Circuit Court or chancel- 
lor of the district shall, on the suggestion of the dis- 
trict attorney, or the counsel of the accused, issue a 
writ of habeas 4 | to bring before him the accused ; 
and, if,on the hearing of such habeas corpus, the 
judge or chancellor should be of the opinion that the 
person so accused was insane at the time of commit- 

Vou, x.—33 a> 
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ting the offence charged, he shall adjudge and order 
that such person shall be immediately carried by the 
sheriff to the State Lunatic Asylum, and there de- 
livered to the superintendent, for confinement as 
hereinafter provided: ided, however, the judge or 
chancellor shall be satisfied, on the hearing, that, if 
the offence charged had been committed by the ac~ 
cused in a sane mind, he would be guilty. 

Where the accused is charged upon an in- 
dictment, if a reasonable doubt arises as to his 
sanity, the court must order a jury to be im- 
panelled to inquire into the fact, and all other 
proceedings upon the trial of the indictment 
must be suspended until the question of insani- 
ty is determined by the verdict of the jury. 
If the jury find the accused insane, all pro- 
ceedings upon the indictment must be suspend- 
ed until he become sane, and the court must 
order him to be confined in the insane asylum 
of the State, for a term of not less than ten 
years, under the restrictions proper to danger- 
ous persons. He shall not be discharged at 
the expiration of his term of commitment un- 
less he shall have been sane without interrup- 
tion for a period of twelve months preceding 
the discharge. It is also provided in the act 
that in all such cases as are herein provided 
for, where the jury shall find the plea of in- 
sanity not true, then the trial shall proceed on 
the plea of not guilty; and shall so proceed 
on the evidence bearing on that issue, to the 
total exclusion of all consideration of the plea 
of insanity. ; 

Acts were passed to prevent and punish 
crimes committed by persons masked or dis- 
guised, and making it penal for persons to ap- 
pear or travel in masks or disguises; to author- 
ize the Executive to commute the death-pen- 
alty to imprisonment for life, or for a term of 
years, in proper cases; and for the incorpora- 
tion of private companies of various kinds. 
The revenue bill passed at this session imposes 
a tax on all property, both real and personal, 
of one-half of one per cent. on the value there- 
of, and also provides for a tax on privileges, 
which varies from $10 for a practising physi- 
cian, lawyer, and the like, $200 for a rectifier 
of vinous and spirituous liquors, $500 for a 
distiller of grain, and $1,000 on express and 
telegraph companies. <A poll-tax of two dol- 
lars a head is levied on each male adult in the 
State, between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty-five years, which, together with certain 
fines and. penalties imposed by the bill, is to be 
expended for the support of common schools. 
All lands are bound, not only for the taxes 
thereon, but also for taxes due op personal 
property, and for the poll-tax due from the 
owners of such lands. The following proper- 
ty, and no other, is exempt from taxation: The 
wearing apparel of each and every person; all 
cemeteries used exclusively for burial pur- 
poses; property, real and Seer belonging 

nited States or to this State, or to any 
county or incorporated city or town within 
the same, or to any religious society, and. 
church property, or incorporated institution: 
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for the education of youth, used exclusively 
for the benefit of such society or institution, 
or held by the trustees of schools, and school 
lands for the use of any school; and all dogs; 
one gun kept for private use; poultry and 
household furniture, not to exceed three hun- 
dred dollars in value; and all property of ag- 
ricultural and mechanical: associations and 
fairs, where no dividends are declared; to- 
gether with all property of benevolent and 
charitable institutions; and the libraries of all 
persons; and the tools of any mechanic, ne- 
cessary for the carrying on of his trade or oc- 
cupation. 

The report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, submitted to the Legislature in March, 
shows the receipts into the Treasury from Oc- 
tober 16, 1865, to March 1, 1870, to have been 
$4,351,741.48, of which the sum of $2,267,- 
488.66 was in uncurrent funds; the disburse- 
iments by warrant for the same period amount- 
ed to $2,319,532.80. The amount of warrants 
outstanding on the 1st of March, 1870, was 
$287,993.95, of which the sum of $47,281.83 
was on account of the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion, For the fiscal year ending May 1, 1866, 
the receipts into,the Treasury were $2,079,- 
319.72, and the disbursements by warrants for 
the same period, $296,285.82; for the year 
ending May 1, 1867, the receipts were $916,- 
122.50, and the disbursements by warrants, 
$555,627.83 ; for the year ending May 1, 1868, 
the receipts were $429,551.19, and the dis- 
bursements by warrants, $576,934.72; while 
the receipts for the year ending May 1, 1869, 
amounted to $501,975.84. The attention of 
the Legislature was turned to the necessity of 
amending the laws on the subject of the lands 
held by the State for taxes. These lands now 
amount to over two million acres, a portion 
of which have been held by the State since 
1848, and subject the State to an annual ex- 
pense of not less than $30,000. It is thought 
that by judicious legislation these lands could 
be made a source of great revenue, and fur- 
nish homes for thousands of her citizens. 
Hence it was recommended that the penalty, in 
the form of damages, where lands are delin- 
quent for taxes, be increased at least 100 per 
cent., in the belief that fewer lands will there- 
by be suffered to become delinquent, and that 


more of said lands will be purchased by the ° 


citizens of the State. In making suggestions 
‘concerning the proper financial policy to be 
. adopted, the Auditor says: ‘Our State, at 
this time, presents the anomalous condition of 
haying no public debt, and yet her warrants 
are at heavy discount, there being no funds in 
the Treasury to pay them. This condition of 
affairs should not exist. The resources of the 
State are ample, and her citizens should not 
be subjected to loss on account of any depre- 
ciation of her paper. As to the remedy for 
this evil, there may be great diversity of opin- 
ion. 
have come to the conclusion that, under the 


After much thought and consideration, I 
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existing state of affairs, the best course to be 
pursued would be to fund all outstanding war- 
rants, at a fair rate of interest, thus securing a 
loan from our own people; then require the 
taxes of the State to be paid in currency, and 
the tax-collectors to report to the Auditor, and 
pay into the Treasury, quarterly, all taxes col- 
lected by them.” » : 
The condition of the State prior to its re- 
construction was not favorable to the success- 
ful operation of the various charitable institu- 
tions; but, early in the year, efforts were 


made by the proper authorities toward such. 


a reorganization of these important insti- 
tutions as will meet the wants of all those in 
the community needing their assistance. The 
last report of the Superintendent of the Blind 
Asylum shows that twenty-one pupils were 
maintained during the year 1869, at an average 
cost to the State of $474.70 per year for each 
pupil; this average cost is regarded as exceed- 
ingly high, and arises from the omission in the 
system of all training in handicrafts.. Aremedy 
for this defect is urged both with a view of 
reducing the cost of supporting the blind, and 
of enabling them to support themselves after 
leaving the school. Another defect in the law 
is the provision limiting the privileges of the 
institution to the whites. The removal of this 
restriction has been recommended by the Gov- 
ernor, and “ that the law in this case shall be 
altered so as to make it conform to the prin- 
ciple, that no law of Mississippi shall make 
distinctions on the ground ipso facto of color.” 
Including the colored blind who need the bene- 
fits of this charity, the whole number of blind 
in the State, between the ages of ten and sey- 
enteen and a half years, to be provided for, is es- 
timated at about sixty. ‘I recommend,” says 
the Governor, “that I be authorized to make 
the question of educating the blind the subject 
of investigation by a commission, with a view 
to.a report on the existing State establishment, 
the transfer of our blind scholars to the insti- 
tute at Baton Rouge, or the establishment of 
the charity on a footing commensurate with 
the demands of the new order of things, under 
a system of careful economy, by the employ- 
ment of the opportunity presented to us for 
that purpose in the present availability of cer- 
tain public buildings at Natchez.” . 

For several years past the deaf and dumb of 
the State have been provided for in the asylum 
at Baton Rouge, La. It is estimated that there 
are now nearly 200 of that class in the State, 
and that of this number there are about forty 
between the ages of ten and seventeen and a 
half, needing instruction. The attention of 
the Legislature has been called to the necessity 
of establishing a school for these deaf-mutes, 
and ‘so reorganizing it that when the pupils 
shall have arrived at the limit of their term, 
seventeen and a half years of age, they may be 
given to the world not only trained in ele- 
mentary knowledge, but also skilled in useful 
trades.”” Until the completion of such an in- 
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stitution, it is recommended that a contract be 
made for the education of this class in the 
‘asylum at Baton Rouge, or that of some neigh- 
eg epee at arate per annum not exceeding 
ia undred dollars per pupil. The accom- 


; | _ modations for the insane of the State are en- 


_tirely inadequate to meet the wants of that 
_ ¢lass. The number of insane cared for by the 
State was about 150; it is now estimated that 
_ the number receiving treatment does not fall 
short of 400. This foaa estimated increase is 
_ explained by the fact that the proportion of 
_ the insane held under private care has greatly 
diminished within the past few years, and by 
the belief that the freedom of the slaves will 
add to the number of the insane, for the reason 
that while statistics show 70 lunatics in each 
100,000 of white population, and 71 in each 
100,000 among the free colored, the proportion 
of insane among the slaves was only 10 for 
each 100,000. The Governor recommends the 
separation of the white and the black in the 
treatment of the insane. “If a mixture of 
races,” he says, “‘be made the condition of 

| Sas sje in our public charities, no matter 
w you may regard the wisdom of the objec- 
tion, that condition will act among the whites, 
to a very great extent, as a virtual exclusion. 
We must deal with this fact as we find it. 
While unwilling to recognize it to the extent 
of an absolute prohibition, in law, of a mixture 
‘of the two classes of pupils in the Institution 

_ for the Blind, or in the establishment for the 
Deaf and Dumb, I recommend, in considera- 
tion of the acute sensitiveness of those afflicted 
eople, and on the A dpsecder ground that an en- 
reed violation of their opinions will but serve 


as a denial of their rights under the State char- . 
ities, that the superintendents of those char- — 


ities shall receive ample anthority, in law, to 
exercise a wise discretion in the classification 
and keeping of the pupils of the two races.” 

. The at of railroad facilities occupied 
considerable attention among the people of 
the State, and also in the Legislature. Per- 
haps the most important railroad line proposed 
was one running north and south through 
the State, from the Gulf to the Tennessee line. 
A bill was early introduced into the Legisla- 
ture to incorporate a company to build a road 
over this route under the name of the Shi 
Island, Kosciusko, and Tennessee Railroad 
‘Company. On the 2d of April, while this bill 
was under consideration, a meeting of the 
citizens of Leake County was held to discuss 
‘the matter. The following resolutions passed 
by this meeting may be taken as expressing 
‘the sentiments of the people along the pro- 
‘posed route upon the subject: 

Resolved, 1. That said line of railroad meets our 
most hearty approbation. 

aim tas fr the best interests of the State 0 of Missis- 
: L a gr Seaport city s. e a 1 
Talia Hatter nies the Fae apa of the State i 
thus made independent of the cities of Mobile and 
New Orleans, - 

. 8 The line of the railroad from Ship Island Harbor 
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should traverse the centre of the State, and thus be- 
come a great public State railroad. 

4, The termination of said railroad at Canton, or 
Brandon, or Jackson, would dwarf it down to a meré 
local road, and deprive it of the great public State 
character it should possess; and such termination 
sonia be depmaqated by every public-spirited citizen 
0 e e 

5. If the said bill is passed, we do hereby pledge 
Leake County in the sum of $50,000 in aid of eimild- 
ing of said road. 

The company was finally gee sete: under 
the name of the Ship Island, Mississippi City, 
and Paducah Railroad Company. 

A railroad is in process of construction, from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Meridian, in this 
State, under the name of the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad. This road receives aid 
from the State of Alabama, but is built mainly 
by New-England iy shana . The Elyton and 
Aberdeen Railroad Company was chartered 
by the Legislature this year. The Vicksburg 
and Meridian Railroad Company were author- 
ized “to locate, construct, and operate a branch 
road, or an extension of their railroad from 
some suitable point on the same to the bank 
of the Mississippi River.” The terminus has 
been fixed at Vicksburg, The following rail- 
road companies were also chartered: Natchez 
and Jackson; Canton and Vicksburg; Mobile 
and Northwestern ; Greenville, Deer-creek, and 
Rolling Fork Railroad Companies. The sub- 
ject of a road from Vicksburg to Grenada via 

azoo City was also much discussed, and citi- 


zens of Yazoo City subscribed $65,000 toward 


the project, and were ready to vote $100,000 
more, while it was believed that the plant- 
ers of Yazoo County would also contribute 
largely. ; 

The subject of immigration has been promi- 
nent in the minds of the people. To secure 
immigrants to develop the resources of the 
State, and supply laborers to the planters, im- 
migration societies have been organized in va- 
rious counties, and also a “Central Immi- 

ation Society,” holding monthly meetings at 
Fantion: the capital of the State. The follow- 
ing sections of the constitution of this society 
show its object and purposes: 


Sxcrion 6. It shall be the duty of the correspond- 
ing secretaries to correspond with all persons who 
may wish for information regarding the plans end 
purposes of this society ; and to reply to all inquiries 
touching the climate, soils, and productions of our 
country, and other. advantages of our community ; 
and, as they may deem prope to reproduce the same 
through the press, and to rther the objects of this 
society to the best of their ability. 

Sx. 8. It shall be the duty of directory to inspect 
and report.on all applications made to the society for 
laborers or tenants, and to d scrupulously against 
all that come from unreliable yey eae he to look 
especially after the interests of the immigrants, and 
see that they are protected in their rights; to pro- 
vide temporary lodging and refreshments for the 
immi ts on arrival; the expenses of the same to 
be refunded by the applicant procuring the services 
of the immigrant, and to adopt such a form of appli- 
cation as to bind the applicant for all expenses 
caused by his failure to promptly comply with his 
contract, 
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is the Federal census of Mississippi, taken in 1860, and approximate for 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
BPI S ole50 iclsiehle « 17,520 | 20,165 || Itawamba *. %,812 | 17,695 |) Pike...........5....| | 11,803 } 11,183 
PMIGOTIE. « ctino oes 10,421 .... || Jackson... 4,362 |. 4,122 || Pontotoc ¥......... 1525 | 22,113 
TAIDILO, . <6 s 0,973 | 12,336 || Jasper.... 10,884 | 11,007 || Prentiss..... 9,347 mae 
Attala.... 14,774 | 14,169 || Jefferson 13,848 | 15,349 nkin 12,977 | 13,635 
Bolivar 9,782 | 10,471 ones. 8,313 | 3,323 || Scott.. 7,848 Pes 
Calhoun 10,561 | 9,518 |) Kemper 12,920 | 11,682 || Simpson 5,718 | 6, 
Onrrol: 2 21,047 | 22,035 || Lafayette 18,812 | 16,125 || Smith..... 7,126 | 7,638 
Chickasaw.. 19,899 |. 16,426 || Lauderdale 13,462 | 13,313 |} Sunflower... 5,015 | 5,019 
Choctaw. .. 16,988 | 15,722 || Lawrence.. 6,720 | 9,218 || Tallahatchie. 7,852 | 7,890 
Claiborne 18,386 | 15,679 || Leake..... 8,496 9,324 || Tippah...... 20,727 | 22550 
Clark..+.... ,505 | 10,771 || Lee*. 15,955 .... || Tishemingo 9,850 | 24,149 
Coahoma 7,144 | 6,606 || Lincoln 10,184 -»-» || Tunica.. 5,358 | 4,366 
Copiah...... 20,608 | 15,398 || Lowndes .502 | 28,625 || Warren ..... 26,765 | 20,696 
Covington.. 4,758 | 4,408 |} Madison 20,948 | 23,382 || Washington. 14,569 } 15,679 
De Soto.. 82,021 | 23,336 || Marion 4,211 | 4,686 || Wayne.... 4,206 | 8,691 
Franklin. 7,498 | 8,265 || Marshall 29,416 | 28,823 || Wilkinson. 18,423 | 15,933 
Greene... ,0388 | 2,232 || Monroe 631 | 21,283 |) Winston 8,984 | 9,811 
Grenada. . 10,571 .... || Neshoba 7,439 | 8,843 || Yallobusha 13,254 | 16,952 
Hancock... 4,239 8,139 || Newton 9,807 9,661 @ZOO.... 25,257 vaste 
Harrison. 5,795 | 4,819 || Noxubee 20,905 | 20,667 

inds 4 I Oktibbeha 14,891 | 12,977 Totahig.u. Al: 884,984 | 791,305 
Holmes. }.: ..as45.- 19,370 | 17,791 anola 21,095 | 13,794 
Issaquena.......... 6,887 4,831 || Perry........ 2,694 2,606 


The following table, compiled from the 
United States census, shows the agricultural 
products of six counties—Madison, Holmes, 
Rankin, Neshoba, Jones, and Lauderdale—for 


the year 1870, as compared with the same sta- 
tistics for 1860. These counties represent 
about one-eighth or one-ninth of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the State: 


DECREASE. 
PRODUCTS, ETC. 1860. 1870. : - 
Total. Per cent. 
Improved land in farms,.......... soe cab Shearer b acres... 608,757 541,489 67,267 11 
Unimproved land in farms.........ccesceeeercneueee acres... 1,044,038 688,111 355, 84 
Value of farms..........---..00- $6,415,161 ge a 69 
Value of farm implements...... $416,091 657, 61 
Value of stock................ 551, $2,158,023 46 
Wages paid, including board... 1,855,203 Ss ty Sie 
Cotton, bales of 450 lbs......... 42, "2, 63 
ATG! GOT 1.5 avieis op bee on. ead 1,159,458 2,207,682 65 
Value of animals slaughtered.............-cewececeeversncecs $818,511 $362,209 802 56 
Value of farm products....... Not given. $6,262,144. | eel ‘5 
Horses... 11,770 6,045 5,725 49 
Mules... 12,424 961 4,463 86 
OOwa 2 ceaNp yee) TPT ds ALLS 21,966 16,124 5,842 27 
Ox 10,771 5,726 5,045 47 
6,321 614 19,707 43 
FOE ERE OE AS OE SAME S or SESE ORR RTI ION LVR MEPL 43 34,572 21,511 13,061 38 
PIU. Shs becls saGin a niasad dimes cacduasteke > eat beteeda ete ae 172,896 59,911 112,985 65 
Wheat 3105 8,517 22,188 86 
Rye.. 5,204 116 5,088 98. 
Oats 10,109 81,284 Increase. sy 
MOOS te Lada Se is.b «blade Abbe labore pla Sab Nids MEMS aA ots MAO R. «om 100,073 39,576 60,497 69° 
"PORACOG Ls atl swith ok coals Uh dae rade bieebeda well seetebRBR.. 6 6,023 3,684 2,339 Bs au, 
Peas and. beans. 127,245 18,940 113,305 89° 
Trish potatoes.. 48,415 8,131 40,284 83 
Sweet potatoes. bushels 640,017 227,905 412,112 64 
Wool.... Ibs..... 73,399 17,234 56,165 16 
1b 157,991 | 273,170 63 
50 1,190: 96 
11,273 0 8? 
6,113 Increase er Fa 
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MISSOURI. The political history of the 
State of Missouri, during the year 1870, is one 
.of unusual interest. The convention which 
framed the present constitution was called in 
1864, when the feelings engendered by civil 
strife were at their height, and far more intense 
in a border State which was the scene of out- 
rage and devastation, and all the wrongs and 
horrors of such a warfare, than in any other 
part of the country. The Union sentiment was 
predominant in Missouri at that time, and those 
who did not sympathize with it were, for the 


* Lee from Itawamba and Pontotoc. 


time being, in open hostility with the estab- 
lished authorities, and proscribed from all polit- 
ical action. As a consequence, the Constitu- 
tional Convention which did. its work in the 
early part of 1865, just before the final surtender 
of the Confederate army, was animated with a 
feeling of bitterness against those who had in 
any measure contributed to the losses and suffer- 
ing of which Missouri had a double portion to 
bear. The active supporters of the Southern 
cause were deprived of the elective franchise 
and the privilege of holding office, and search- 
ing test-oaths were prescribed for all who 
should lay claim to what had formerly been re- 
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garded as the birthright of all citizens. No 
sooner had the conflict ended, and the bitter 
sabog woich it had produced begun to sub- 
ide, a reaction commenced, It was felt 
Prmeny that the proscriptive features of this 
new constitution were not in harmony with the 
us of American institutions; and, so soon 
the people whose sympathies and services 
been ein to the movement for Southern 
ndependence showed a disposition to return 
their allegiance, and act the part of upright 
and faithful citizens, it was thought a new 
Baier looking to a removal of postiaal dis- 
ities should be inaugurated. The question 
of doing away with the test-oaths, and to a 
Greater or less extent revising the constitution, 
been the prone topic in all public dis- 
cussions for the last four years. In the year 
1867 several suits were instituted for the pur- 
pose of having the test-oaths declared uncon- 
stitutional, and the cases were steadily car- 
ried to the highest tribunal in the country, 
Finally, on the 2d of February last, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared 
in favor of the validity of the provisions 
requiring these oaths. Meanwhile the party 
od Pear eg remained in power, and in 1868 
had framed a registration Jaw which was in- 
tended to serve the purpose of carrying out, 
with the utmost rigor, the disenfranchising 
_clauses of the constitution. The energetic en- 
forcement of this kept alive animosities which 
should have been allowed to pass away, and 
made every political campaign little less than 
a civil war in itself. Amore liberal spirit was, 
however, growing up in the ranks of the Re- 
ublican party, and was destined sooner or 
Iter to redeem the State. 

As early as December, 1866, a movement 
was set on foot, of which Colonel B, Gratz 
Brown, a prominent Republican, and formerly a 
Senator in Congress, was the leader, which had 
for its ultimate objects universal amnesty and 
universal enfranchisement, together with impor- 
tant reforms in the revenue system and civil 
service of the country. Themovement, which 
was begun at a private meeting at St. Louis, 
was soon felt throughout the State, and Colonel 
Brown was looked upon as the champion of 
the disenfranchised class in their endeavor to 
regain the rights of citizenship for the purpose 
of taking an honorable and patriotic part in the 
direction of the public affairs of their own 
State. He found a powerful ally in Carl 
Schurz, a prominent German statesman of the 
West, who came from Wisconsin in 1867, and, 
as the editor of an influential German news- 
paper, and a popula speaker among his coun- 
trymen, rendered efficient aid to the liberal 
movement. 

The influence of this movement was felt in 
the Legislature of 1870, and an attempt was 
made to carry through a new registration law, 
to take the p of the harsh regulations in- 
stituted two years before. A joint committee 
of the two Houses was appointed for this pur- 
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pose, and a liberal bill was drafted and dis- 
cussed at some length. This required that no 
person should be excluded from registration, 
unless testimony was produced against him, 
and registrars were prevented from excluding 
voters on their own knowledge or belief. 
The bill, after having its most important pro- 
visions trimmed out by amendments, was passed 
by the Lower House, but never became a law, 
It was felt, however, that something must be 
done, or the demands even of that portion of 
the people who still exercised the right of 
voting would not be satisfied. Accordingly, a 
committee on constitutional amendments was 
appointed, and in the course of the session 
several important changes in the organic law 
of the State were proposed and debated. It 
was finally determined to submit to a vote of 
the people, at the next election, six separate 
amendments to the constitution, three of which 
related to the exercise of the right of voting 
Se erin office, and were in the following 
words: 


CONCERNING THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 


Sxction 1. Every male citizen of the United States, 
and every person of foreign birth who may have de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States according to Jaw, not less than one year nor 
more than five years before he offers to vote, who is 
over the age of twenty-one years next preceding his 
registration as a voter, and who curing the last sixty 
days of that period shall have resided in the county, 
city, or town where he seeks registration as a voter; 
who is not convicted of bribery, perjury, or other in- 
famous crimes, nor directly or indirectly interested in 
any bet or wager, depending upon the result of the 
election for which said registration is made, nor 
serving at the time of such registration in the regular 
army or navy of the United States, shall be entitled 
to vote at such election for all officers, State, county, 
or municipal, made elective by the Dag ms or any 
other election held in pursuance of the laws of the 
State; but he shall not vote elsewhere than in the 
election district where his name is registered, except 
as provided in the twenty-first section of the second 
article of the constitution. Any person, who shall, 
after the adoption of this amendment, engage in an 
rebellion ene this State or the United States, sb 
forever be disqualified from voting at any election. 

Sxoc. 2, Hereafter it shall not be required of any 
person, before he is registered as a voter, or offers to 
vote, to take the oath of loyalty prescribed in the 
sixth section of the second article of the constitution 
but every Bh yarncy before he is registered as a qualified 
voter, shall take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of Missouri. 

Src. 8. Sections 5, 15, 16, 17, 18, of the second 
article of the constitution and all provisions thereof, 
and all laws of the State not consistent with this 
amendment, shall upon its adoption be forever re- 
scinded and of no effect. 


QUALIFICATION TO HOLD OFFICE, 


No person shall hereafter be disqualified from hold- 
we in this State any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under its authority, or of being an officer, council- 
man, director, trustee, or other manager of any cor- 
poration, public or private, now existing or h 
established by its authority, or of acting as a pro- 
fessor or teacher in any educational institution, or in 
any common or other school, or of holding any real 
estate or other property in trust for the use of any 
church, religious society or congregation, on account 
of race or color or previous condition of servitude 
nor on account of any of the provisions of the third 
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section of the second article of the constitution ; nor 
shall, hereafter, any such person, before he enters 
upon the discharge of his said duties, be required to 
take the oath of loyalty prescribed in the sixth sec- 
tion of said article; but re. person, who may be 
elected or appointed to any office, shall, before enter- 
ing upon its duties, take and subscribe an’ oath or 
affirmation that he will support the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of Missouri, and 
to the best of his skill and ability diligently and 
faithfully, without hrs or prejudice, discharge 
the duties of such office according to the constitution 
and laws of this State. ; 

Sxc. 2. Sections 7, 8, 9,10, 13, and 14, of the second 
article of the constitution, and all provisions there- 
of, and all laws of this State not consistent with this 
amendment, shall, upon its adoption, be forever re- 
scinded and of no effect. 

ABOLISHING OATH OF LOYALTY FOR JURORS, 

Sxotion 1, The eleventh section of the second 
article of the constitution of this State, requiring per- 
sons to take the oath of loyalty prescribed in the 
sixth section, is hereby stricken out and forever 
rescinded. 


One of the other amendments abolishes the 
district courts and vests all judicial power in 
the Supreme and Circuit Courts and such other 
tribunals as may be established bylaw. The 
sixth section of the eighth article is amended so 
as to read: ‘Dues from private corporations 
shall be secured by such means as may be pre- 
scribed by law, but in no case shall any stock- 
holder be individually liable in any amount 
over or above the amount of the stock owned 
by him or her.” The following was proposed 
as a new section to article nine: 

Srorion 10. Neither the Genegal Assembly, nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall ever make any appropri- 
ation or pay from any public fund whatever any thing 
in aid of any creed, church, or sectarian purpose, or 
to help pi dy or sustain any school, academy, sem- 
inary, college, university, or other institution of 
learning, controlled by any creed, church, or sectarian 
denomination whatever, nor shall any grant or dona- 
tion of personal property or real estate ever be made 
by State, county, city, town, or such public corpora- 
tion, for any creed, chureh, or sectarian purpose 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding these concessions, the or- 
ganizers of the liberal movement did not aban- 
don their plans, and the Republican party of 
the State was rapidly becoming divided into 
two widely-separated wings, known as the 
liberal and the radical. The Democrats had 
little or no voice in any of the public proceed- 
ings of the State, and the few members of the 
Legislature who represented that party had met 
in caucus on the 18th of March, and adopted a 
resolution that it was “inexpedient to call a 
Democratic State Convention or to nominate 
candidates for State offices for the ensuing 
November election.” The Democratic State 
Central Committee adopted the suggestion 
contained in this resolution, and on the 18th 
day of August issued an address, setting forth 
their reasons for pursuing the course recom- 
mended. - This address speaks of the party in 
the canvass of 1868 as “united, zealous, and 
hopeful,” but declares that its efforts were 
futile “in the presence of the proscriptive, par- 
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tisan spirit and tyrannous party machinery” 
of its opponents. The result of the election 
of that year, it declares, “ was produced by — 
wholesale » disfranchisements, thousands. of 
which, in addition to violating the principles 
of republican liberty, violated the spirit of the 
Missouri constitution itself, illiberal as that in- 
strument is in respect to suffrage * * * It 
was seen that the radical party had obstructed 
the suffrage franchise expressly to repel citi- 
zens from the polls. It had, so far as it could, — 
made the freeman a culprit, casting upon him 
the suspicion of being the worst of criminals, 
and forcing him to prove by others his inno- 
cence of crime, where his own conscience 
only could be his witness. Instead of viewing 
the people as honest and patriotic, it had as- 
sumed them to be traitors and perjurers. It 
had placed in the hands of a few, and those 
the most unscrupulous and irresponsible of 
partisans, the solemn right of citizens to equal 
freedom. It had refused to abide by its own 
measures, made and manipulated by its own 
instruments. It had, in many instances, ruth- 
lessly and insultingly thrown aside those whom > 
the manacled voters had chosen for their rep- 
resentatives in office, and had placed in power 
over them those whom they, in spite of the 
attempt to defeat their will by an atrocious 
registration, had ignominiously spurned.” Still 
the party did not despond until the Supreme 
Court had pronounced the test-oath valid, and 
the Legislature refused to amend the registra- 
tion act. This ‘‘ destroyed the last hope of 
any fair election.”” Hence the course which 
the committee had determined to follow, of 
calling no convention. They recommend, 
however, that in any localities where fair regis- 
tering officers are appointed, active exertions 
should be made for the election of candidates 
upholding the principles of the Democratic 
party. ‘They would further suggest,” they 
say, ‘that in no case should a Democratic vote 
be cast for amember of the Legislature without 
the previous public pledge of the candidate to” 
vote for the immediate abolition of the test-oath 
and the thorough reconstruction of the regis- 
tration act. However individual opinions may 
differ with regard to the proposed suffrage 
amendments or to the prospects of their adop- 
tion or rejection, the eyes of the people in the 
coming election will be turned most hopefully 
to the next General Assembly for the removal 
of the present suffrage restrictions. Where, 
owing to the canses we have recounted, the 
Democracy shall not have distinctive party can- 
didates of their own, the few who may be per- 
mitted to vote will be wise and prudent if they 
watch the opportunity to give the weight of 
their influence, however slight, in behalf of a 
liberal policy.” 
The close of the address is in these words: 


Weare free to confess that the retirement of the 
Democracy from a political campaign so importantand 
critical as that of the present year is not without its 
sad and even humiliating aspects. Great exertions 
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are demanded to rescue the country from the hands 
of a faction whose rule is marked by incapacity, 
profligacy, corruption, and a brood of kin evils. 
souri We see the dominant party struggling in 
ns, coteries, and cliques, in competition for the 

8 , and with no better motive than the 
ntion of power and place. Confronting them is 
mocracy, “at, in honest SC, an Des 
fect ix pline, Whatever befalls, its o ion 
remain intact and unbroken. But while we do 
-underrate the importance of action, and know 
pineness may be misconstrued, there yet, on 
hand, remains the paralyzing fact that any 
under present circumstances can be no other 
amockery. The result would be wholly in the 
ments, and we know how this ad- 


ce of areal one. At the most it would be a 
protest yf Sosa of ballots against a i a 
which will not allow itself to be put down by su 
means until there shall be a revolution in the party 
that now maintains it. 


Meantime the evidence of disunion in the 
Republican ranks grew more and more palpa- 
ble every day. In several of the senatorial 
districts, se 
rival candidates put in the field. The general 
State Convention which met at Jefferson City, 
on the last day of August, was composed of 
delegates representing all sections of the party, 
but there was little hope of consolidating their 
forces, It was the third day of the convention 
before the committee on resolutions was pre- 
pared to report. General Carl Schurz was 
the chairman of that committee, and on the 
2d of September a report signed by him and 
four other members was submitted, as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That we congratulate the country on 
“ <7 i a —_ the auspices of 
Republican party, the general prosperi eace 
and good order prevailin Secmchont this State, the 
disappearance of the ravages of the civil war, 
the security of the rights and property of the people, 
and the rapid diminution of the national and State 
debts, economical administration, and the ex- 
sension of civil and political rights to those who but 
yesterday lived among us as slaves. 

2. That we are strongly opposed to all schemes to 
repudiate any of our State and national debt, 
and firmly the good faith of the Republican 
party to a conscientious discharge of our public obli- 

ons, 

8. That the Republican stands pledged to 
remove all disqualifiestions an iestetotions imposed 

n the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit 
of disloyalty may die out, and as may be consistent 
with the safety of the loyal people; that we consider 
the time to have come, and we cordially indorse the 
action of the re of Mi in submitting to 
the ed voters of the State the amendments re- 

g all disqualifications from the chised 
people of Missouri, and conferring equal political 
rights and privileges on all classes; and we earnes' 
Pe ret id them to the people for their approval an 
option. 


4. That we are o ed to the alienation of our 


_. publie domain to private corporations, to the exclu- 


sion of actual settlers; and that the public lands 
should be held in trust for the landless and laboring- 
men of the country. f : 

5. That we are in favor of as rapid a reduction of 
taxation as will be consistent with the conscientious 


ate conventions were held, and’ 
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discharge of our public obligstions and such a re- 
form in revenue service as Ww simplify the mode of 
collecting texes and reduce the number of officials 
employed for that purpose; and that we are o' 

to any system of taxation which will tend to the cre- 
ation of monopolies, and benefit one industry or in- 
terest at the expense of another, 

6. That while as Americans we feel in duty bound 
to preserve a just and equitable neutrality in the con- 
test now raging in Europe, yet we cannot forget that 
in our late war the sympathies and material aid of the 
German states were freely given us, and we do not 
hesitate to declare our unqualified sympathy with the 
earnest efforts of the Germans to maintain and defend 
their national unity; and we condemn the course 
which the Democratic press of the country has been 
and is now pursuing in Serpent of a des and im- 
pee dynasty ma a eas gt vas agra a people 

esiring peace and aspirin i - 

7. That we cordially i Sed oe to the le of 
the State the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment providing against the diversion of the public 
school fund for sectarian purposes. 


The following minority report, signed by 
three members of the committee, was then . 
presented ; 

We, the undersigned, members of the committee . 
on resolutions, concur in the majority report of said 
committee, except as to the third resolution therein 
embraced, and recommend the following as a substi- 
tute for said resolution : , 

Resolved, That we are in favor of reénfranchising 
those ustly disfranchised for participation in the 
late rebellion as soon as it can be done with safety to 
the State, and that we concur in the propriety of the 
Legislature having submitted to the whole people 
of the State the question whether such time has now 
arrived ; upon which question we recognize the right 
of any member of the party to vote his honest con- 
victions, 4 

_ One member of the committee offered, as a 
further minority report, the following addition 
to the third resolution presented by the ma- 
jority: - 

And be it further resolved, That, relyi 

atriotie wisdom and enlightened ju 

epublican voters of the State to decide m the 
important questions of State policy for the in- 
terest of the whole fap oe and for the future peace 
and prosperity of the State, and respecting honest, 
conscientious differences of opinion among our 
ple, we do not hold support or opposition to these 
amendments a test of party fealty. 


’ On the proposition to adopt this as an 
amendment, a discussion arose, which was par- . 
ticipated in with the utmost warmth by Gen- 
eral Schurz and other prominent members of 
the convention, and finally resulted in the 
adoption of the minority report by a vote of 
439 to 342. . 

On the announcement of this vote the ut- 
most excitement and confusion prevailed. 
When comparative order was restored, Gen- 
eral McNeill mounted a chair and gave notice 
“to the friends of the majority report, as re- 
ported by the committee of liberal Republi- 
cans, and to the friends of the enfranchise- 
ment of the white man, that they will with- 
draw from this convention to the Senate Cham- 
ber,” whereupon nearly 250 delegates left the 
convention, headed by Carl Schurz. An at- 
tempt was afterward made in the regular con- 


upon the 
ar the 
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vention to have a committee of conference ap- 
pointed, but it proved a failure. The follow- 
ing additional resolutions were adopted by the 
radicals: 

Resolved, That the radicals of Missouri heartily 
approve and indorse the Administration of General 
t. S. Grant as President of the United States, the 
successful soldier, the devoted patriot, the faithful 
friend, and the incorruptible man. His statesman- 
ship is advancing his name already as the greatest 
name of history, and we announce him as our candi- 
date for the next, President. 

Resolwed, That, while we are in favor of a revenue 
for the support of the General Government by duties 
Gpon imports, sound policy requires such adjustment 
of these imposts as to encourage the development of 
the industrial interests of the whole country, and we 
commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the working-man liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufac- 
turers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and 
enterprise, and the nation’s commercial prosperity 
and independence, 


The ticket nominated by this convention 
was as follows: for Governor, Joseph W. Mc- 
Clurg; Lieutenant-Governor, A. J. Harlan; 
Secretary of State, John H. Stover; Treasurer, 
Chauncey I. Filley; Auditor, G. A. Moser; 
Attorney-General, Horace B. Johnson; Regis- 
trar of Lands, Joseph H. MeGee ; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, George P. Beard; 
Judge of Supreme Court, David Wagner. 

The ‘bolters,” or ‘‘ Brownites,” immedi- 
ately organized a new convention, with Gen- 
eral Schurz for its presiding officer, and pro- 
ceeded to business. The following platform 
was prepared and unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That these are vital principles of the Re- 
publican party : That no citizen shall be deprived of 

is just share in the government which he helps to 
support for the benefit of others, and that no man 
shall be depuyed of the earnings of his labor or any 
part thereof for the benefit of ao other man, 

2. That itis a violation of vital republican princi- 
ples to deprive any man, be he white or black, of a 
share in the government which he helps to support, 
unless a clear pabne necessity demands his exclu- 
sion ; and, as the Republican party advocated negro 
suffrage in 1868, so it now advocates the adoption of 
constitutional amendments conferring upon colored 
men equal political privileges with other citizens and 
which at the same time remove all political disabili- 
ties from white men. 

8. That the Republican party, as it fought against 
slavery, which deprived a man of the whole of his 
earnings for the benefit of another, so it now opposes 
every form of taxation which deprives a man of any 
share of his earnings for the benefit of others; and 
it is therefore unequivocally hostile to any tariff 
which fosters one industry or interest at the expense 

. of another. 

4, That the time has come when the requirements 
of public safety, upon which alone the disfranchise- 
ment of a large number of citizens could be justified, 
have clearly ceased to exist, and this convention there- 
fore, true to the solemn pledges recorded in our na- 
tional and State platforms, declares itself unequivo- 
cally in favor of the adoption of the constitutional 
amendments commonly called the suffrage and oftice- 
holding amendments, believing that under existing 
circumstances the removal of political disabilities, as 
well as the extension of equal political rights and 
privileges to all classes of citizens without distine- 
tion, is. demanded by every consideration of good 
faith, patriotism, and sound policy, and essential to 
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the integrity of republican institutions, to the pros- 
perity of the State, and to the honor and preserva- 
tion of the Republican party. 

5. That we are in favor oF as rapid a reduction of 
taxation as will be consistent with a conscientious 
discharge of our public obligations, and such a re- 
form of the revenue service as will simplify the mode 
of collecting taxes by the officers employed for that 
purpose. 

6. That the safety of Republican institutions de- 
mands a thorough reform of the civil service of the 
Government, by which ability and moral worth shall 
be established as the essential qualifications for of- 
fice, and the corruption and demoralizing influence 
of what is euphoniously called A Mihai patron- 
age be removed from our political life. t 

7. That we cordially recommend to the people of 
this State the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment providing against any diversion of the public 
school fund for sectarian business. 

8, That we are utterly opposed to all schemes to 
repudiate any part of our State or national debt, and 
firmly pledge the good faith of the Republican party 
© the conscientious discharge of our public ohtiae: 

ions, 

9. We are opposed to all the alienation of our pub- 
lic domain to private corporations, to the exclusion 
of actual settlers, and that the public lands should 
be held in trust for the landless and laboring-men of 
the country. 

The ticket of nominations was as follows: 
for Governor, B. Gratz Brown; Lieutenant- 
Governor, J. J. Gravelly; Secretary of State, 
E. F. Weigel; Treasurer, Samuel F. Hayes; 
Auditor, Daniel M. Draper; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, A. T. Baker; Registrar of Lands, Freder- 
ick Solomon; Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, Ira Divoll; Judge of Supreme Court, 
David Wagner. 

As soon as these two platforms, and the 
candidates who represented them, were placed 
before the public, probably one of the most 
vigorous State campaigns ever known in this 
country was inaugurated. Colonel B. Gratz 
Brown and General Carl Schurz addressed 
public meetings in all parts of the State 
in support of the liberal movement; the Mis- 
sourt Republican, one of the ablest Demo- 
cratic journals in the West, came out in their 
support, carrying with it a powerful influence 
among the Democrats; while General Schurz’s 
paper, the Westliche Post, did important service 
among the German voters, Arrayed on the 
other side was the administration of the State, 
with Governor McClurg at its head; and in 
some measure the national Administration at 
Washington, for President Grant wrote in 
September to the revenue collector at St. Louis 
in the following terms: : 

I regard the movement headed by Carl Schurz, 
Brown, etc., as similar to the Tennessee and Virginia 
movements, intended to carry a portion of the Re- 
publican party over to the Democracy, and thus give 
them control, * *  * J hope you will all see 
ayur way clear to give the regular ticket your sup- 
port. 

Thereafter the known wishes of the President, 
and whatever influence was connected with 
him, were recognized as forming one of the 
elements in the struggle. While the canvass 
was going forward, it was claimed by the radi- 
cals that they too were in favor of a liberal 


—— 
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policy for restoring the rights of citizenship to 

anchised men of the State. At a 

county convention in the latter part of Sep- 

Sagal the following resolutions were adopt- 
; 


_~ Resolved, That we are in favor of the enfranchise- 
‘ment of all persons who are now disfranchised on 


account of perelpetion in the late rebellion ; that we 
- the WwW 


on, J. W. McClurg as one of the earliest 


: most consistent advocates of such enfranchise- 


- ment, and fully indorse the sentiments expressed by 


him upon this subject in his last annual message to 
‘the General Assembly of this State. 
1%, , That as soon as such enfranchisement is 
, and in view of the fact that our State con- 
stit was framed at a time when the flames of 
a civil discord were raging in the land, and adopted 
at a time when stern necessity rendered it inex- 
pedient for the whole people to participate in its 
at on, we are in favor of the Legislature call- 
ing a constitutiorial convention to frame a constitu- 
tion, upon the adoption of which all the people can 


Governor McClurg, too, wrote the following 
in reply to a question which is recited in the 
letter itself: + 


Srare or Missovrr, Executive Derarr’s, t 
Crry or Jerrerson, October 27, 1870, 

Dear Frrenp: I thank you yery much for your 

kind and considerate letter, and expression of per- 

You say: * I would like to know if 

you are in favor of removing the test-oaths and all 

the disabilities of what are called the rebels and rebel 
sympathizers ¢”” 

cS I ~ ped been favor of — Wo Sher when 

“public safety’? wo —— . In my last message 

Lexpressed myself on the subject. Twill send ote 


acopy of that message. I then, January, 1870, was 
in favor of their removal by the mode already then 
vid the constitution; that is, through the 


Fegiatur It will be seen that I then nee no 
objection to the removal of disabilities, but preferred 
acertain mode, To that extent I was opposed to the 
prceent amendments prior to the meeting of our 
tate Convention to nominate a State ticket. It was 
reasonable for me to presume the delegates to that 
convention would express the prevailing feeling of 
the people. That convention approved the action of 
the Legislature in submitting the amendments, and 
left all voters free to vote their sentiments. I could 
no longer contend that my way was better than the 
one provided by the pa cree and I have made 
no opposition, either publicly or privately, to the 
amen nes, sealing that, if a majority of the voters 
favor their yoo the time of “ safety to the State” 
has arrived. I therefore authorized Sénstor Drake, 
Colonel Stover, and General Johnson, and others, to 
say for me that I was and am making no opposition. 


Very truly and tfull: 
Your abedicnt, servant, 
J. W. McCLURG. 


In spite of all the — that could be 
rallied against them, and the advantages which 
the radicals may have derived from having the 
administration of the State on their side, with 


the execution of the registration law in their 


hands, the Liberal (Brown) party was trium- 
phant at the election which occurred on the 8th 
of November. The official returns furnish the 
following figures: Total vote for Governor, 
166,625; for Brown, 104,771; for McClurg, 
62,854; Brown’s majority, 41,917. The other 
candidates of the same party were chosen by 
large majorities, 
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The Congressmen chosen at the same clec- 
tion were as follows: First district, Erastus 
Wells, Democrat; second district, G, A. Fin- 
kelnburg, Liberal Republican; third district, 
J. R. McCormick, Democrat; fourth district, 
OC. E. Havens, Radical; fifth district, 8. A. 
Burdett, Radical; sixth district, Abram Co- 
mingo, Democrat; seventh district, I, O. Par- 
ker, Radical; eighth district, James G. Blair, 
Liberal Republican; ninth district, Andrew 
King, Democrat—four Democrats, two Liberal 
Republicans, and three Radicals. 

he election effected a complete change in 
the composition of the State Legislature, which 
is now controlled by the Liberal Republicans, 
or ‘bolters.” This is regarded as insuring an 
entire revision of the State constitution, The 
amendments proposed by the last Legislature 
were vert wage by large majorities. The whole 
vote on the suffrage amendment was 133,984, 
of which 117,518, or a majority of 101,052, 
were in favor of its ratification ; 129,522 were 
cast on the amendment relating to qualifica- 
tion for office, of which 112,795 were for its 
adoption, and 16,727 against it, or a majority 
of 106,068 in its favor. , 

In a speech made at St. Louis after the elec- 
tion, in response to a serenade, Colonel] Brown 
acknowledges that his success was due in a 
great measure to the support given him by the 
Democrats. The following are his words: 


Now, I haye to en ty you without any hesitation 
that I have to thank the Democratic party of the 
State of Missouri for the cordial oe 5 ps that they 
have given me in that position, an say further- 
more that no party has ever shown more perfect 
command of self, more perfect fm a of past tra- 
ditions, more perfect devotion to the patriotic wel- 
fare of the common country than has the Democratic 
party in the last election in this State of Missouri. I 
can say to you frankly, my fellow-citizens, that Iam 
the last man in this nation to disre e obliga- 
tions under which I stand, and that in this election I 
recognize that my obligations are in the ] 
measure due to the Democratic party of the State of 
Missouri. Now, my friends, let me tell you another 
thing. I recognize the fact that the Democratic ty 
t has 


‘ of the State of Missouri has done this thing— 


elevated itself upon a higher platform than it ever 
occupied before; it has gone for the rights of all 
men, and, in so doing, it has made an initiative of the 
future that will go through all the States of this Union. 
It has cut itself loose from the formulas and the 
obstructions of the past, and it has made a platform 
upon which the young men of this nation can stand 
@ platform where they can stand disembarrassed of 
all the antecedents that have gone before them—dis- 
embarrassed of all that retinue of party machinery 
that has kept them down heretofore, and where they 
can move forward in the spirit and in the light of a 

ure Democracy, advancing to the conquest of the 

ture. Fellow-citizens, so far as this question con- 
cerns our own State, I desire to say to you that I 
recognize this as the triumph of new ideas; that I 
recognize this as the initiation of a reconstruction of 
our State from its bottom upward ; that I recognize 


it as’ the initiative of a new convention to reorganize 
our fundamental law. And, accepting it in that light 
I wish you all good cheer in the future, hoping an 


trascne only, in addition to that, that the lesson 
which has been taught by this election to the nation 
at large will be received and accepted, and that the 
national Representatives who have been sent from 
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the Western country, when they understand the foree 
and significance of all your votes, will understand 
that itis proper for them to coalesce, and combine 
and consort with anybody and. everybody that will 
reduce to the nearer approximation of justice and 
truth that immense tax which is now levied upon 
us under the false and fraudulent guise of a revenue 
tariff. 

. Aside from this memorable political cam- 
paign, there was little in the public affairs of 
Missouri during the year worthy of especial 
notice. The Legislature which met. on the 
last Monday of December, 1869, continued its 
sessions until near the end of March, and in 
that time passed 227 acts and adopted 18 joint 
resolutions. 

A large share of attention was given to edu- 
cational matters. A long debate occurred on 
the question of disposing of the lands donated 
by Congress for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural College, and of locating that institu- 
tion. Several members were in favor of 
diverting the funds, if the permission of Con- 
gress could be obtained, to the benefit of 
the common schools. Another question which 
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was warmly debated was that of excluding 
colored persons from the college. The subject. 
was finally disposed of by authorizing the ap-. 
pointment of commissioners to select the lands. 
and locate the institution, and the proposed 
discrimination against colored persons was re- 
jected. Subsequently the work of the com- 
mission was accomplished in part, and the 
institution located at Columbia, in Boone 
County. Two Normal Schools were also es-. 
tablished, one at Kirksville, in Adair County, - 
and the other at Sedalia, in Pettis County, and: 
a school of mines and metallurgy was founded 
at Rolla, in Phelps County.. An act was also’ 
passed amending the general school law, and: 
another authorizing cities, towns, and counties, 
to organize schools, . od 

The Federal census shows that Missouri has: 
advanced from the eighth to the fourth position 
among the States of the Union since 1860. The 
population is now 1,714,000, an increase of 
532,000 in ten years. The following table 
gives the details by counties for the years 1860 
and 1870: vier 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, _ COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
| ‘ ; 

ABA orate a sien wins oe 11,449 | 8,531 |} Grundy.... 10,567 | 7.887 9,128 © 
Andrew 15,187 | 11,850 || Harrison. 4,635 | 10,626 9,892 | 
Atchison. . 8,440 4,649 || Henry. 17,401 9,866 5,714 
Audrain... 2,307 8,075 || Hickory. 6,452 | 4,705 18,417 
Barry 10,373 7.995 || Holt...... 11,652 6,550 18,315 
Barton 5,087 1,817 || Howard 17,233 | 15,946 9,995 
Bates 15,960 | 7215 || Howell 4,218 |. 3,169 3,835 — 
Benton. 11,322 |. 9,072 || Iron.......... 6,278 | 5,842 9,207 
Bollinger. sees] 8,162] %,871 |] Jackson.......0254. 55,041 | 22,896 8,592 
GONG aa la cilinccaed 20,765 | 19,486 || Jasper.............. 14,929 | 6,888 11,407 
Buchanan.......... 35,109 | 23,861 || Jefferson........... 15,380 | 10,844 14,092 
BE AUIEN % «v0 pin 0 ssmie 4,298 2,891 || Johnson............ 24,649 | 14,644 8.173 
Caldwell ..........+ 11,390 5,034 || Knox g...........25 10,974 8,727 8,747. 
Callaway 9,202 | 17,449 || Laclede............. 9,380 | 5,182 16,523. 
Camden, ....5...00 6,108 | 4,975 || Lafayette.........., 22.623 | 20,098 6,812 
Cape Girardeau....| 17,558 | 15,547 || Lawrence........... 13,067 | 8,846 7,249 
CATON: civics one's 17,445 9,763 || Lewis.,.........ee0 15,114 | 12,286 8,029 
Carte ias irises soc'vs 1,455 RO 1 SLAING caisic i'w calsleneet 5900 | 9,112 190,524 
Cass..... Giavasacewe 19,296 | 9,794. |) Lincoln ...........4 15,960 | 14.210 14,699. 
COCR sas victeaxaye 9,474 6,637 || Livingston......... 16.730 7,417 6, 
Chariton ........... 19,135 | 12,562 BACON: cu 0c0cdenkee 3,230 | 14,346 8, 
Christian;.<.j..+... 6,707 | 5,491 || Madison............ 5,849 | 5.664 5,247 
UAT <n. so cert teats 13,667 | 11,684 || Mariez............. 5,915 | 4,901 2,284 
Clay Seis tnsies 6B. 8 15,564 |. 13,028 || Marion............. 504 | 18,338 %,301 
OWntens 2 s3c00 078s: 14,063 | 7,848 || MceDonald........ 5,226} 4,038 T8777 
GID fie aides dees sUe 10,292 | 9,697 || Mercer............. 11,557 | 9,800 a 
Cooper... 6i..0saisd 20,692 | 17,356 || Miller.............. 6,616 6,812 9,1 
Crawford...... 0-0 %,982 | 5,823 || Mississippi....... «| 4,982 | 4,859* 3,576. 
MIMAG Lion sis'e cise snp oe 8,683 | 7,072: || Moniteau .......... 11,335 | 10,124 6,067 
Dallas. tT bATe 8,383 | 5,892 |} Monroe..........2. 17,149 | 14.785 4,850 - 
Daviess.......6...5 14,410 | 9,606 |} Montgomery....... 10,405 | 9,718 8,839 ° 
De: Kalbs.. «cess vis wes 9,858 | 5,224 || Morgan 8, 8,202 9,723 

ORG cea. cena eses 6,357 | 5,654 || New Madrid 6. 5,654+ 068} 5,629 - 
Douglass .isic deeds 3,915 | 2,414 || Newton 9,319 10,434). 7,099 
Dunklin 5,982.| 5,026 || Nodaway 5,252 5,004 5440e 
Franklin ,098 | 18,085 |} Oregon 3,009 || Wright............. 5,684 4,508 - 
Gasconade. 10,093 8,727 || Osage %879 
Gentry.............| 11,607 | 11,980 || Ozark... 2,447 Total 1,719,978} 1,182,012 
Greene) ses 6cks v 3:0 21,549 | 13,186 || Peinisot.. 2,962 


St. Louis has risen to the rank of the fourth 
city in the country in point of population. It 
now numbers 312,963 inhabitants, an increase 
of 100,545 since 1860, The other important 
cities are: Kansas City, 32,862 inhabitants; 
St. Joseph, 14,957; and Springfield, 5,563. 
The assessed value of taxable property in the 
State is $557,685,387. The taxable property 
of the city of St. Louis is: real estate, $217,- 
355,611; personal estate, $57,777,720; total, 
$275 133,331. The extent of the commerce of 


that city may be inferred from the followin g ar- 
rivals of vessels of 500 tons each and upward : 


Tilinois 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Red 
Osage — 
Cumberland f os ii lg 
PAR GIMOYE saat cde evoke he las ete ot see s 
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‘The receipts of lumber for the year were 
760,000 feet, being an increase of 64,677,- 
474 feet over the previous year. The receipts 
- of cattle were 201,248 head, against 124,385 
for the | ie year, an increase of 56,863 
head. The receipts of grain were 23,908,910 
an increase of 4,704,875 bushels over 
1869. The receipts of flour were 2,922,630 
barrels, against 2,430,835 for 1869, an increase 
of 591,795 barrels; there were at the same 
time manufactured 1,351,733 barrels of flour, 
Z 1,068,592 barrels in 1869, an increase 
of 283,141 barrels. Of lead there were received 
234,908 pigs, against 223,286 pigs in 1869, an 
inerease of 11,617 pigs. Ofiron-ore there were 
obtained at the mines and deposits tributary 
to St. Lonis, 316,000 tons, against 195,000 tons 
in 1869, an increase of 121,090 tons. The to- 
tal product of pig-iron was 72,508 tons; and 
the total amount of coal received in the city 
23,931,475 tons. 
The growth of manufactures in the city is 
shown by the following figures : 


| 1866. 1870. 
Capital invested........| -$12,/733,948 $41,761,688 
Hands employed........ 11,787 33,551 
Wages paid. WES thease ncae $4,877,087 15,906,181 
Mai WOO ya doses oes Sree) 541,012 
Value of products...... 610,070 $131,192,670 


The mining interests of Missouri are im- 
ortant and undergoing rapid development. A 
Barbi of Mining was established by the last 
Legislature, and a geological survey authorized. 
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Mr. Albert D. Hager was appointed State Ge- 
ologist, and made considerable progress in his 
work during the year. The coal-measures 
cover about 26,000 square miles in the north- 
western part of the State, but have not yet 
been very extensively worked. The most 
important mineral product is iron, which is 
already mined to considerable extent. There 
are 15 blast-furnaces, producing about 133,000 
tons of pig-iron annually. The lead-deposits 
are also valuable, and 12,000,000 pounds were 
smelted during the first ten months of the year. 
There are also rich mines of zinc, and some 
copper, niekel, and cobalt. 

he railroad system of Missouri is undergo- 
ing rapid development. There are now 2,055 
miles of complete railway, with more than 
1,000 miles more in course of construction. . 
The Missouri-Valley Railroad has been com- 
pleted to the Iowa line, and consolidated with 
the St. Joseph and Council Blaffs road, under 
the name of the Kansas Oity, St. Joseph, and 
Council Bluffs Railroad. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas road has been built during the 
year, from Sedalia to Fort Scott, 105 miles; 
131 miles of the South Pacific were built, 
completing that line to near the western bound- 
ary of the State. 

The finances of the State are in a sound 
condition. The public debt at the end of the 
year was $17,866,000, showing a reduction of 
$728,000 in one year, The following is a de- 
tailed statement of the bonds: 


SERIES. Outstanding Jan. 1, °69.| Retired in 1869, Retired in 1870. | Outstanding Dec. 81, 70. 

Partie’ Rallroad 5. esos cs cesses See le $5,570,000 $3,000 $148,000 $5,419,000 
St. Lonis and I. M. R. KR... 2.20. eee. eee 2,478,000 3,000 96,000 2,379,000 
Southwest Branch Pacific R. R.............. 1,629,000 16,000 157,000 1,456,000 
North Missouri BR. R.....8 2c eee eee ee 090,000 5,000 123,000 2,962,000 
Platte County R. RB... 2.6... eee eee ce ee 000 8,000 36,000 504,000 
Cairo and ROD TR Beave viene eS oeta tee te ae 422,000 weet 80,600 392,000 
State debt p Fecha cickcsoesesoseteree esas 453,000 . 7,000 8,000 438,000 
PROVERBS DOMGM. «00s cicdccie csc Sages on vedeenes 43,000 48,000 AD ao ail | teebbd 585 oe 
Southwest Branch Pacific R. R. 7 per cent... 1,589,000 a iat bee 1,589,000 
Se ESS RR mrt rs Pee 2,830,000 28,000 151,000 8,727,000 

Ue” EA PSR en etc as $18,652,000 $113,000 $749,000 $17,866,000 


The bonds outstanding on December 81, 
1870, mature as follows: 


Years. 492 000 Years. Amount maturing. 
1TBs fs <5» ct » $422, THR ciee gtNu ds doize 438, 
1878. «599,000 | 1886.,........ +05. 1,944,000 
pty) PP $11,000 | 1887...........855 3,242, 
WOU is ob s'n oo olston 1,412,000 | 1888..........60%05 8,251,000 
pt} See ek epee #084 000 =: day oihis ow db¥s 312,000 
Rd doceccoinete x id glaptorsnies 5 dale . 
21 REE eae 539,000 ee 
Total......<. $17,866,000 


The receipts of the public Treasury for the 
two years ending December 31, 1870, were ; 


Wmey900O5i ii. civ. IO UE I 8TT 
BOON 2. , Sabi oxdtdgnn teMatht ciate 2,847,085 98 
MRR ican > chonecs ovsccte $5,689,913 44 
Warrants were drawn as follows: 
BEMIS doo sa phsnngsccdotcssdccese® $2.712,517 07 
MN arated «ip cb avne> se 10,037,137 06 
ES la ee $12,749,654 18 


Of this amount, $6,608,957.00 were drawn 
by authority of a joint resolution of the Twen- 


ty-fifth General Assembly, approved March 
24, 1870, being for the amount of bonds and 
coupons received by the late Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Bishop, and for the amount paid for 
United States bonds purchased by the Treas- 
urer for the school funds, The estimates for 
1871 and 1872 are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

BMPATT ON ee intdingstontacpy ss $2,700,000 00 

CE ASAE Fee Bet) eer 835,000 00 

ROC); al fhac. 5 shees} sense $5,535,000 00 

EXPENDITURES 

1871 1872. 
Ordinary enditures..... $930,000 00 | $935,000 00 
Interest on the public debt..| 1,061,216 00 | 1,061,216 00 
School moneys.............. 240,000 00 | 252,000 00 
Seminary moneys.......... 12,600 00 13,230 00 
TORR he easiSads0s <2 243,816 00 | $2,261,446 00 

Aggregate for the two years.............- 505,262 


The public school fund amounts to $1,674,- 
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986.78, and affords an income of $100,206. an- 
nually. There is also a seminary fund amount- 
ing to $108,700. 

The expenses of the State penitentiary were 
$49,166.93 in excess of its earnings. The num- 
ber of convicts on the 5th of December was 


797. 

MITRAILLEUR AND GATLING GUN, 
Tue. During the last five months of 1870 a 
considerable amount of attention was given by 
the British War-Office authorities to weapons 
of the mitrailleur class, several series of ex- 
haustive experiments having been carried-out 
at Shoeburyness in order to ascertain their ca- 
pabilities. These experiments were compara- 
tive, and in the commencement were confined 
to the Fosberry mitrailleur, which is the Mon- 
tigny weapon improved by Major Fosberry, a 
muzzle-loading 9-pounder and a breech-load- 
ing 12-pounder field-gun. This was in the 
beginning of August; at the end of that 
month the comparison was extended to the 
Snider and the Martini-Henry rifles. Subse- 
quently the Gatling battery-gun, the invention 
of Dr. Richard J. Gatling, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
was introduced and fired in competition with 
the mitrailleur, the field-guns, and the rifles, 
and, although last on the list of entries, it 
stands first on the list of results, The whole 
series of trials form the subject of an elaborate 
report which has been made by the committee 
to the War-Ofiice. 

Pending the publication of this report, noth- 
ing is absolutely known as to which weapon 
the committee recommend for adoption in the 
service. There is, however, every reason to 
believe that the Gatling gun has been recom- 
mended, inasmuch as twelve of these guns 
have been ordered to be made and issued to 
the troops for trial, in order to confirm the ex- 
periments which have already been carried out 
at Shoeburyness. The following is a summary 
of the ultimate results of the practice made un- 
der the committee and detailed in their report. 
The expenditure of ammunition and the num- 
ber of hits made by the four heavier weapons 
are as follows: The Gatling gun, firing 492 lb. 
of ammunition, scored 2,803 hits; the Fosberry 
mitrailleur with 472 Ib. scored 1,708 hits; the 
12-pounder gun with 1,232.5 lb. scored 2,286 
hits; and the 9-pounder gun with 1,013 1b. 
scored 2,207 hits. A comparison of the effects 
produced and the ammunition expended by 
each weapon as shown by the above figures un- 
_questionably gives the superiority to the Gatling 
gun. But there are many other considerations 
of equal and perhaps greater importance than 
the results of target practice, which have to 
be taken into account, and it would be unwise 
to assume that the Gatling gun has been rec- 
ommended solely because it has made the 
greatest number of hits. From our knowl- 
edge, however, of this weapon, and of its abil- 
ity to stand the rough-and-ready. tests inci- 
dent to actual warfare—which it did stand 
during the American War—and from a com- 
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parison of the construction of the two machine- 

guns, we may reasonably expect the Gatling 

gun to occupy that position which at the first 

ne appeared probable the mitrailleur would 
e 


The Gatling battery-gun is no new weapon, 
it is indeed perfectly clear that the Gatling 
gun is the parent of the French and other mi- 
trailleurs. The first Gatling gun was made in 
1862, and was publicly exhibited in Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati, and Washington, general de- 
scriptions of it being published in the Amer- 
ican and European papers. In the following 
year Dr, Gatling sent a letter of particulars to 
the French Government through Major Maldon 
of the French Artillery Committee. The Em- 
peror desired the major to obtain further de- 
tails, which Dr. Gatling supplied, at the same 
time offering his guns for sale, which offer, 
however, was declined. Subsequent to this 
the mitrailleur made its appearance in France, 
in Belgium, in Prussia, and in Austria. ‘As 
the mitrailleur is upon the same principle as 
the Gatling gun, in so far as that it consists of 
a number of barrels grouped together, and an 
equal number of locks, circumstances point 
strongly to the Gatling gun as the original 
weapon. 

A peer idea of the Gatling battery-gun 
will be obtained from the perspective view, 
engraved from a photograph of the gun. The 
gun consists of a set of ten barrels in combina- 
tion with agrooved cartridge-carrier and a lock- 
cylinder, these parts being all rigidly secured 
to acentral longitudinal shaft. The grooves in 
the carrier, the holes in the lock-cylinder, and 
the barrels, all correspond in number. Each 
barrel is furnished with a lock, which works 
in a chamber formed in the lock-cylinder on a 
line with the axis of the barrels. The lock- 
cylinder is surrounded by an outer casing, 
connected to a framing which is carried along 
both sides and across the front of the gun, the 
latter part carrying the fore-sight. There is a 
vertical transverse partition in the casing, into 
which the main shaft, which carries the lock- 
cylinder, carrier, and barrels, is journaled. 
At its front end this shaft is also journaled. in 
the front part of the framing. On the rear 
end of the main shaft is fixed the revolying 
gear, which is worked by a handle on the 
right side of the breech-chamber. The rear 
of the chamber in which this gear is placed is 
closed in by a cascable plate, having an open- 
ing through which the locks can be withdrawn 
and replaced when necessary... The opening 
is closed by a plug of special construction, at- 
tached to the piece by a chain. In front of the 
breech-casing, and hinged to the frame, is 
a curved plate, which partially covers the 
grooved carrier, and which forms a hopper 
through which the cartridges are fed to the gun 
from feed-cases. The cocking apparatus is fixed 
to the framing of the gun on the right hand of 
the lock-cylinder casing. The framing, which 
is fitted with elevating and traversing gear, is 
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mounted on a gun-carriage of the general form 
used for field-guns, but of special construction 
in detail. The three guns at Shoeburyness 
have each ten barrels, and are of the respective 
calibres of .75 in., .65in., and .42 in. 

‘The operation of working the guti is very 
simple: one man places a feed-case filled with 
cartridges into the hopper, while another turns 
the handle. By means of the gearing the main 
shaft is revolved, carrying with it the lock- 
cylinder, locks, carrier, and barrels. As the 
rok rotated, the cartridges, one by one, drop 

to the grooves of the carrier from the feed- 


cases, and instantly the lock is moved forward 
to load the cartridges into the chambers of the 
barrels. By means of the cocking device act- 
ing on the lock, the cartridge is exploded, and, 
as soon as the charge is fired, the lock, as the 
gun is revolved, is drawn back, bringing with 
it the shell ofthe cartridge, which is dropped 
on the ground. It will thus be seen that, 
when the piece is rotated, the locks in rapid 
succession move forward to load and fire, and 
return to extract the cartridge-shells. In oth- 
er words, the whole operation of loading, clos- 
ing the breech, discharging, and expelling the 
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empty cartridge-cases, is conducted while the 
barrels are kept continuously revolving. It is 
to be observed that, while the locks revolve 
with the barrels, they have also in their line of 
travel a spiral reciprocating movement; that 
is, each lock revolves once, and moves forward 
and back at each revolution of the piece. The 

un can be discharged with great rapidity. 

he shots are delivered singly, in rapid succes- 
sion, so that the tendency to recoil is only that 
produced by one shot, and this tendency is en- 


tirely overcome, and the recoil absorbed, by 
the weight of the gun and carriage, and by a 
simple device attached to the trail. 

The method of feeding the Gatling gun from 
cases of cartridges, requires five men to work 
the piece. No. 1 man turns the crank; No. 2 
inserts the cases into the hopper; No. 3 hands 
the cases to No. 2; No. 4 holds the case in po- 
sition in the hopper until the cartridges are fed 
out; and No, 5 receives the empty cases. But 
this method of working is greatly simplified 
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by Dr. Gatling’s revolving drum-feed, which 
is mounted on one of the three guns at Shoe- 
buryness. By this arrangement one man only 
is required to work the gun and adjust the 
feed, with an assistant who simply charges the 
empty drum with cartridges, while the one 
previously filled is being used on the gun. 
Besides the Gatling gun, we have a perspec- 
tive view of the Fosberry-Montigny mitrail- 
leur, which is likewise engraved from a pho- 
tograph, This will enable a fair comparison to 
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be made between the two machine-guns as far 
as external appearances are concerned, while 
the relative merits of their constructive details 
can be readily determined by comparing the fol- 
lowing brief description with that of the Gat- 
ling gun. The question of their relative mer- 
its in practice has already been settled by the 
statement of the ultimate results of the firing 
previously given. The Fosberry mitrailleur 
consists of a compound barrel composed of 87 
rifled tubes, formed hexagonally on the out- 
side, the whole being rigidly connected togeth- 
er in a cluster, and encased in an outer metal 
cylinder. The barrels are open from muzzle 
to breech, and the group is closed in the rear 
by a breech-block, which carries 87 firing- 
locks. To load the piece the breech-block is 
drawn back by a lever, and 2 plate—which is 
seen in the hands of the gunner in our engray- 
ing—carrying 87 cartridges, is inserted verti- 
cally in the space thus formed. The breech- 
block is then pressed forward, by which 
means the cartridges ought to be, but are not 
always, forced forward into the chambers of 
the barrels. In closing the breech-block the 
springs of the strikers are placed in tension, 
. and are released by means of a serrated shutter 
which is actuated by a firing-lever. By bring- 
ing this lever down rapidly, the whole 87 car- 
tridges are exploded almost simultaneously, 
while, by operating it slowly, single shots may 
be fired. It is at once apparent that with the 
mitrailleur it is not possible to maintain such a 
continuous, steady fire as with the Gatling gun, 
nor can any reliance be placed upon the proper 
insertion of every cartridge in its chamber. 
The vertical feed-drum consists of a metal 
framing of cylindrical shape, and having 16 
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divisions or slots around its circumference, and 
radiating from the centre. Each of these slots 
contains 25 cartridges, placed one above the 
other in vertical line. A hole in the centre of 
the drum fits over a pin on the outer casing of 
the gun,’in front of which isthe hopper through 
which the cartridges are fed... The latter pass 
to the hopper through an aperture in the bot- 
tom of each division in the drum. On the 
face of the casing, to the left of the hopper, is 
a rib which projects beyond the edge of the 
feed-drum when in position, and the drum has 
a series of thumb-lugs formed on its lower pe- 
riphery. In firing the gun, the gunner, with 
his left hand, brings one of the lugs on the 


-bottom rim of the revolving feed-drum coinci- 


dent with the rib on the hopper face, while 
with his right he turns the firing crank. The 
cartridges fall into the hopper from one divis- 


ion, and, as soon as the gunner sees that 


one division is empty, he revolves the drum 
js part, bringing the next lug over the rib, 
and at the same time the next batch of car- 
tridges in the drum over the hopper. The 
feed is thus continuous until the whole 16 di- 
visions in the drum have been emptied, when it 
is removed, and replaced by a charged drum. 
On the right of the drum is a locking arrange- 
ment for keeping it in position when not actu- 
ally being fired. There is also a highly-inge- 
nious automatic continuous traversing motion 
for giving the gun lateral play against an ad- 
vancing body of troops. ° 
MONTALEMBERT, Crartes Forses pr 
Tyron, Count de, a French statesman and 
publicist, a theologian and man of letters, an 
ultramontanist and republican, born in Lon- 
don, May 29, 1810; died in Paris, March 13, 
1870. His father was a French nobleman, an 
adherent of the Bourbons, who went into exile 
with them, and returned to France at the Res- 
toration. His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
James Forbes, F. G. §., an English author and 
manufacturer. Young Montalembert was care- 
fully educated as a strict Catholic, and, though 
he adopted the ultramontane religious doctrines 
of his father, he did not incline to his absolutist 
olitics. His studies and principles early led 
im into intimate relations with Guizot, and 
subsequently with Lacordaire and the’ Abbé 
Lamennais. Associated with the two last 
named he founded in 1880 a democratic jour- 
nal under the title of ZL’Avenir. The doc- 
trines of this publication were condemned 
a year later by Pope Gregory XVI., the ar- 
guments for the separation of Church and 
State giving great offence to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. On discontinuing their jour- 
nal, the three leaders, strangely enough, adopted 
other and changed views. Lacordaire | (see 
Lacorpaire, J. B. H., Annvat CyoLopapia, 
1861), on the condemnation of his paper, at 
once acquiesced in the Papal decision, retired 
into the privacy of his order, and devoted the 
rest of his life to his religious duties, and the 
interests of the Dominican order. Lamennais, 
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thing of that character as a 
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expressed himself submissively on the pro- 
edo of the Papal decree condemning his 
doctrines, but soon after betrayed his rebellious 
and completed an irreconcilable rupture 

with his church by the publication of his ‘t Pa- 
roles @unCroyant.” It was condemned by the 
mops, but had an immediate and unparalleled 
us arity in France and throughout Europe. 
/ Montalembert, on the contrary, assumed some- 
olitician which 
his friends had hoped for Lacordaire. He 


founded with De Oaux a free Catholic school 
in Paris, but this was soon closed by the police 


as an infringement of the ordinances of public 
instruction. He was tried ‘and fined after de- 
fending himself in a speech still pronounced 
the most brilliant of his long career, The result 
of this trial appears to have had the singular 
effect of making him more conservative in 
politics, and the Papal censure of Lamennais’s 
rebellion strengthened his attachment to the 
Church. On succeeding to his father’s rank, 
1831, and his rights as a member of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, Montalembert entered upon a po- 
litical career, though he could not take part in 
the debates of the Chamber until 1835, in con- 
sequence of his youth. He occupied the interval 
in the preparation of his ‘Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia,” which was 
first published in 1836, and has since passed 
through numerous editions, been illustrated, 
abridged, and partially rewritten. In this 
work he manifested a lively appreciation of 
the poetical aspect of medieval piety and asceti- 
cism. In 1843, on the occasion of the discus- 
sion, in the Chamber of Peers, of the relations 
of the Church to the State, he published his 
“*Oatholic Manifesto,” which led to his imme- 
diate recognition by the Catholics in the Cham- 
ber as their leader. In 1844, he opposed, from 
its introduction, M. Villemain’s project of 
secondary instruction (see VitneMAIN, in this 
volume), and delivered his three addresses on 
the “Liberty of the Church,” the “ Liberty of 
Instruction,” and the “ Liberty of the Monastic 
Orders.’ In the last of these addresses he 
undertook openly the defence of the ‘“ Society 
of Jesus,” and concluded with the words since 
so often quoted: ‘“ We are the sons of the 
Crucified; we donot retreat before the sons of 
Voltaire.” The two diverse characters which 
he endeavored to unite in one, the ultramon- 
tanist, or consistent supporter of the Catholic 
faith and the dicta of the Pope, and the 
equally zealous Liberal, often involyed him in 
trouble, and made him inconsistent, when he 
was carrying out his own deepest convictions, 
He was everywhere the advocate and de- 
fender of the oppressed nationalities, whatever 
their faith; Greece in 1831, Poland in 1832 
and 1844, and the Christians in Syria in 1848, 
found him always ready to plead their cause 
with an eloquence which carried all before it; 
but he was not less zealous in his defence of 
the Hindoos, or of the real wrongs of Ireland. 
After the Revolution of 1848 he joined the 


Democratic party, with many avowals of repub- 
lican principles, and was elected, on these dec- 
larations, to the Constituent Assembly, where 
he acted with the monarehical or moderate 
party, voting against the new Constitution, and 
for the restriction of the press. As time and 
legislation advanced, he became still more con- 
servative in his views, and found his natural 
rival in Victor Hugo, with whom he engaged 
in several memorable debates. 

His liberal views were at this period, and for 
some time afterward, subordinated to the an- 
tagonistic principle of reverence for authority, 
which was at this time in the ascendant. He 
was the first to demand French intervention 
in favor of Pius IX., and to give his adhesion 
to the expedition to Rome. He also defended 
most elaborately, in the Legislative Assembly, 
the aggressive movements by which Louis Na- 
poleon was already foreshadowing his coup 
d'état. After that event, he protested against 


the imprisonment of the members of the As- 


sembly, and remained for some years almost 
alone in the opposition. At the elections of 
1857, the Count de Montalembert found him- 
self for the first time defeated, and withdrew 
thenceforth from public life. Twice (in 1854 
and 1858) he was prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon on the charge of having 
published articles in the journals calculated to 
excite hatred and contempt of the government 
of the Emperor. In the first instance, the 
Government withdrew the suit, in the second, 
he was condemned, but the Emperor, finding 
his prosecution impolitic, remitted both the 
fine and imprisonment. From 1857 he lived 
in retirement, suffering terribly from an in- 
curable disease, and occupying all the time, 


-which was sufficiently free from pain, in liter- 


ary pursuits. He wrote frequently for Le 
Correspondant, the leading French Catholic 
review, published a number of brochures on re- 
ligious and political questions, such as ‘* Catho- 
lic Interests in the Nineteenth Century,” “The 
Political Future of England” (in which he 
argued that the interests of Great Britain were 


identical with those of liberty), and “ Pius IX. 


and Lord Palmerston.” In a recent letter to 
Swiss students he made the following interest- 
ing comparison between the Republic of Swit- 
zerland and that of the United States: 


You, who live in a country which the friends of lib- 
erty love to cite at the same time as the United States 
of America, know, better than I, how far your noble 
country is still from resembling our model beyond 
the sea. When they read the discussions in your 
assemblies, and see the acts which emanate from 
them, they are stupefied at the great part which con- 
fiscation, prohibition, and proscription still Play in 
them, as witness what has recently occurred in Thur- 
govia and the Berne Jura. Nothing could less re- 
semble the manner and customs of the sons of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. These unhappy disturbances, 
foolish exclusions, and shameful anachronisms will, 
however, show you presently, what are the p s- 
sive measures, the urgent reforms, and the arduous 
conflicts, of which you should be the indomitable 
champions, in order that, in the country of Tell and 
Winkelried, that true liberty may reign which sooner 
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or later will become the inalienable patrimony of her 
sincere defenders. 

Count Montalembert was one of »the first 
among distinguished Catholics to take issue 
with the ultramontanists on their extreme 
views of infallibility, and, from a bed of sick- 
ness, wrote an earnest letter, in which he 
mainly advocated the ground at first taken by 
Bishop Dupanloup.. Besides the works we have 
already named, the Count de Montalembert 
had published the following books: ‘On 
Catholicism and Vandalism in Art,” 1839; 
the Duty of Catholics on the Question of Free 
Education,” 1844; ‘Saint Anselme, a Frag- 
ment of the Introduction to the History of St. 
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Bernard,” 1844; ‘‘ Some Counsels to Catholics 
on the Direction to be given to the Polemies of 
the Day, and on some Perils to be avoided,” 
1849; ‘The Monks of the West from St. Bene- 
dict to Saint Bernard,” 1860~’70—five vol- 
umes of this had been published, but he had 
not completed it at his death; “A Nation in 
Mourning, or Poland in 1861,” 1861; ‘‘ Father 
Lacordaire,” 1862; ‘A Free Church in a Free 
State,” 1863; ‘‘The Pope: and Poland,” 1864; 
besides numerous articles in the Revue des Deuw 
Mondes, the Encyclopédie Catholique, and the 
Correspondant, of which he was one of the 
most active editors. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy in 1852. 
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NADAL, Rev. Bernarp H., D. D., LL. D., 
a Methodist clergyman, author, and Professor 
of Church History in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, born in Maryland, in 1815; died at 
Madison, N.J., June 20,1870. In early life his 
educational advantages were limited. He grad- 
uated at Dickinson College, joined the Balti- 
more Conference of the M. E. Church in 1835, 
and for a number of years preached in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Delaware. About 1850 he 
accepted a professorship in Asbury University, 
Indiana. While there, Dr. Nadal commenced 
the publication of essays upon Church history 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review, of which 
Rey. Dr. McClintock was then editor, and in 
other Church periodicals. These writings 
made him widely known as one of the ablest 
theological writers of the Methodist body. He 
returned East after a few years, and preached, 
under the direction of different conferences, in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New 
Haven. At Washington he was for one session 
chaplain to thé House of Representatives. 
Upon the organization of the Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he became Professor of Church 
History, and, at the death of Dr. McClintock, 
became acting president of that institution. 
Dr. Nadal was a courageous and able exponent 
of the antislavery views held among his de- 
nomination at the North, and during his min- 


istry South proved himself an able debater, 


on that subject. He was a forcible writer, 
and was one of the principal contributors to 
the Methodist, besides frequently writing for 
other periodicals. He was also an acceptable 
preacher. 

NAVY, UNITED STATES, At the close 
of 1869 the navy of the United States consisted 
of 188 ships of all classes, calculated to carry, 
when in commission, 1,322 guns exclusive of 
howitzers. Since that time four small gun- 
boats, the Seminole, Clinton (tug), Maumee, 
and Unadilla, have been condemned as un- 
worthy and sold. The tug Rescue was sold, 
under an act of Congress, to the Republic of 
Liberia, and the tug Maria was run into and 


sunk in Long Island Sound, with a loss of four 
men. On the afternoon of the 24th of January, 
1870, the steam sloop-of-war Oneida, carrying 
6 guns and a crew of 176 officers and men, 
steamed out of the harbor of Yokohama on 
her return home after a cruise of three years 
on the Asiatic station. At seven o’clock on 
the same evening, in the Bay of Yeddo, about 
fifteen miles from Yokohama, she was run into 
by the English steamer Bombay, carrying the 
mails and passengers for the last-named port. 
After cutting down the Oneida. and carrying 
away entirely a large portion of her stern, the 
Bombay proceeded on her way, leaving behind 
her in the darkness the unfortunate Oneida, 
which in less than fifteen minutes from the 
time she was first struck had sunk, and of 24 
officers and 152 men but 2 of the former and 
57 of the latter escaped. Thus reduced, the 
navy consisted, on the 1st of December, 1870, 
of 181 vessels, calculated to carry 1,309 guns; 
of these, 52 are of the iron-clad or monitor 
class; of the remainder 30 are sailing-vessels 
without any steam-power, and the balance 
steamers, or sailing-vessels with auxiliary 
steam-power ; 45 vessels, including store and 
hospital ships, mounting 465 guns, are attached 
to the several fleets, and 4 others, mounting 7 
guns, are on special service, which, with 6 re- 
ceiving-ships at the various stations, and. the 
tugs and small vessels on duty at the navy- 
yards and stations, make the naval force then 
in commission. Ten other vessels, mounting 
148 guns, were ready for.sea, and would join 
the several fleets as soon as they received their 
complement of men. The whole available 
force of vessels, sail and steam combined, in 
commission, under repair, and laid up, is 53, 
calculated to mount 779 guns; 4 of these, in- 
tended to carry 92. guns, being built of unsound 
timber, and requiring great alterations, will 
never be of any use to the service, Out of the 
whole number, 24, mounting 362 guns, are un- 
der repair; this leaves:29 available sea-going 
vessels of sail and steam power, carrying 417 
guns, There are six screw-steamers on the 
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stocks, intended to carry 122 guns, and 4 heavy 
a which, when mia jy will be 
formidable vessels, a tow of bearing armor 
will resist the heaviest enemy’s shot. They 
also be arranged to carry 20-inch guns, 
g a weight of shot which few ships 
could resist. There are in commission 3 moni- 
tor or turret vessels, mounting eight 15-inch 
guns, and 19 laid up in ordinary, that could be 
‘made serviceable. There are 20light-draught 
nonitors, which are worthless as fighting-ves- 
oo No 12 2 acon ea» steamers, Only 2 of 
which are fit to go into action. Of 22 old 
 gailing-vessels of various classes, used as re- 
 eeiving-ships, store-ships, ete., 11 are service- 
able as store and practice ships, but are not 
suitable for other purposes. ere are 35 tug 
and store vessels in moderately good repair, 
though not suited for offensive purposes, and 
5 condemned vessels, including the New Or- 
leans, 74, which is on the stocks at Sackett’s 
Harbor. “Together we have,” says Admiral 
Porter, in his report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, “a sum-total of 181 naval vessels, of 
which number only 49 are at present available 
as ships-of-war. 

“Many of the vessels on the register should 
be entered as ‘ hulks,’ for at present they tend 
to deceive our own people with regard to the 
strength of our navy, while foreign powers are 
well aware of the value of every vessel in our 
service, as they have for years employed intel- 
ligent officers in this country to keep them 
informed in all particulars relating to our ships 
in commission or under construction.” 

The marine corps consists of about 2,500 
officers and privates, under the command of a 
brigadier-general. The number of seamen in 
the navy is limited by act of Congress to 8,500, 
which renders many of the vessels deficient in 
seamen, and causes the exercises in seamanship 
to be incomplete. The naval pension roll on 
the Ist of November, 1870, was as follows: 
Se cee aig SRO 
8,010 persons, Powis, cis. $339,046 50 

- The whole actual expenditure chargeable to 
the naval appropriations for the year ending 
December 1, 1870, was $18,985,165.11, a de- 
crease of $1,096,119.89, from the previous 
year. The pd i open for the current fis- 
cal year ending June 80, 1870, are $19,994,- 
687.17. The expenditure for the five months 
from the commencement of the fiscal year to 
December 1, 1870, is within the proportion of 
the appropriations applicable to that period, 
and shows a decrease of $2,488,585.30 from the 
expenditure of the corresponding five months 
of the previous year. e estimates for the 
general expenses of the service for the fiscal 
ee June 30, 1872, amount to $21,638,- 
_ 417.77. 

Upon the death of Admiral Farragut, whose 
exploits at New Orleans, in the Mississippi, 
and at Mobile, won him undying renown, 
Vice-Admiral David D. Porter succeeded to 
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the position of admiral, and Rear-Admiral 
Rowan, who had received the thanks of Con- 
gress for gallant services to the country, was 
nf oe vice-admiral. 
Vhile all foreign navies, since the introdue- 
tion of steam-power into vessels-of-war, have 
adhered to the system of full sail-power in 
their ships, using steam only as necessity re- 
quired, the United States have gone on, year 
after year, discarding sails and increasing the 
steam-power of their vessels. This course has 
greatly increased the nses of the vessels- 
of-war, so that it has been estimated that, 
during the late -war, the expenditure for coal 
alone was at least $18,000,000, not to mention 
the additional expense for engineers, firemen, 
and coal-heavers, and the wear and tear of en- 
ines, which last item is beyond computation. 
esides the increase of expense, the disuse of 
sails has proved detrimental to seamanship. 
Since 1869 measures have beentaken to reme- 
dy these defects, and 26 ships besides those 
already existing have been equipped with full 
sail-power. At present there are no other 
than full-rigged- ships in active service, with 
the exception of four or five iron-clads and a 
few side-wheel steamers used as dispatch- 
boats and surveying-vessels. A system of ex- 
ercises has been devised and put in operation, 
which has improved the discipline of the ser- 
vice and created a spirit of emulation, which 
has been very beneficial. In reference to these 
topics, Admiral Porter, in his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, says: 

From personal observation I can assure you that 
there is now great economy in the sailing of our ves- 
sels-of-war compared with what there was before the 
ships were fitted with full sail-power. Comparatively 
little coal is now consumed, the engines and boilers 
are not worn out from constant use, the hulls of the 
coy are not heated and the wood thereby destroyed, 
and there is a reduction of four-fifths in the expenses 
of the engine-room and coal-bunkers. 

In addition to the measures already taken to restore 
the former standard of seamanship in the navy, I 
would strongly recommend the formation of a : 
tice squadron, to be employed on our coast, which will 
serve the twofold purpose of a school for officers and 
men, and, at the same time, afford assistance to our 
mercantile marine during the inclement season. We 
have now eight sailing-ships that will suit admirably 
for this purpose, viz.» The frigate-built Sabine, Sa- 
vannah, Macedonian, Constellation, and Constitution, 
and the sloops-of-war Dale, Portsmouth, and Sara- 
toga. Allthese, with the exception of the Constitu- 
tion, are nearly ready for service, and she can be 
prepared with very little expense. She is now at 
the Naval Academy, but is no longer needed as a 


dshipmen having been accommo- 


school-ship, the mi 
dated in barracks onshore. The place of the sailing- 


vessels heretofore used as practice-ships for the mid- 
shipmen can be supplied by the Tennessee, which 
vessel is well. adapted for a school-ship, having a 
fair combination of sail and steam. 

The fitting up of the Mare Island Navy-Yard 
in’San Francisco harbor, so that it shall be ca- 
pable of fitting out and repairing all the vessels 
on the Pacific and Asiatic stations, is strongly 
recommended; this would save the expense 
and risk of a voyage around Cape Horn, or the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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The navigable waters of the globe, embracing 
an area of over 140,000,000 square miles, are 
divided, for the purposes of the operations of 
the navy, into five cruising stations, the limits 
of which are given in the Croropzpra for 
1869. The force on the North Atlantic Sta- 
tion is under the command of Rear-Admiral 8. 
P. Lee, who relieved Rear-Admiral O. H. Poor 
on the 16th of August, 1870. It consists of the 
Severn, the Congress, the Tuscarora, the Swa- 
tara, the Nantasket, the Yantic, the Kansas, 
and the Nipsic, with the tug Pilgrim, and the 
iron-clads Dictator, Terror, Ajax, and Saugus, 
and the Pawnee as a hospital-ship, making in 
all 14 ships carrying 79 guns. The principal 
headquarters of this fleet is at Key West, se- 
lected as the most convenient within six hours’ 
sail of Havana, and in direct telegraphic com- 
munication with Washington. Of this fleet, 
the four monitors with the hospital-ship and 
tug cannot be considered as cruisers, the latter 
being stationed permanently at headquarters, 
while the former are kept ready for emergen- 
cies. The steamers Nipsic and Kansas are en- 
gaged in special service connected with the 
surveys of the Darien and Tehuantepec routes. 
The Yantic, from April to July, was engaged 
in making soundings in the waters of the West 
Indies, in the interest of submarine cable com- 
munication. The vessels of this fleet have 
been largely engaged in cruising among the 
West-India Islands, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of San Domingo, to the government of 
which republic the United States had extended 
its protection under the terms of the pending 
treaty of annexation. The waters of Cubaalso, 
owing to the civil war waging there, have de- 
manded the constant presence of a portion of 
the fleet. The waters of these islands embrace 
an area of 600,000 square miles. The island 
of San Domingo has a coast-line of over 1,100 
miles, while that of Cuba exceeds 1,600. The 
fleet in the South Atlantic Station is under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Lanman, and con- 
sists of only four ships, the Lancaster, the 
Portsmouth, the Wasp, and the Narragansett, 
mounting 41 guns. Owing to the disturbed 
condition of affairs in Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the flag-ship and the commander 
of the fleet have most of the time remained at 
Montevideo. 

The fleet on the Pacific Station is under the 
command of Rear-Admiral John A. Winslow, 
who relieved Rear-Admiral Turner on the 9th 
of September, and is divided into two squad- 
* rons, the North and the South Pacific, under 
the immediate command respectively of Com- 
modore William R. Taylor and David Mc- 
Dougal. The first of these squadrons consists 
of seven ships, the Pensacola, Saranac, St. 
Mary’s, Cyane, Nyack, Saginaw, and California, 
carrying 88 guns. The second consists of five 
‘ships, the Jamestown, Ossipee, Resaca, On- 
‘ward, and Mohican, carrying 40 guns. The 
‘coast-line of the United States on this station, 
including that of Alaska, is over 4,000 miles in 
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extent, and the duties and responsibilities of 
this fleet are of great variety and importance. 
Besides a genuine protectorate of the persons 
and property of the missionaries, citizens, and 
traders, scattered on the coasts, and in the sea- 
ports of South America and the Isthmus, and 
among the islands of the Pacific, they include 
a supervision of the interests of the Goyern- 
ment and people in the whaling and seal fish- 
eries of the North, and of the commercial rela- 
tions of the country with the islands and with 
the East. The Saginaw has been engaged at 
the Midway Islands in the operations there 
carried on for the deepening of the channel at 
the entrance of the harbor. The Mohican, 
Commander Low, destroyed the pirate For- 
ward, near Mazatlan, Mexico. This vessel, for- 
merly a gunboat in the British Navy, sailed 
from San Francisco in the early part of the 
summer for the coast of Mexico, ostensibly to 
engage in the oyster and fishing trade. Soon 
after her arrival upon the coast, she was seized 
by an armed party professing to act under the 
order of a Mexican named Placido Vega, who 
was formerly Governor of Sinaloa, but at the 
time held no official position, nor had he issued 
any pronunciamiento. A raid was made by 
this party on Guaymas and much property was 
seized by forced contributions from foreign 
merchants, and an attempt was made to cap- 
ture a conducta crossing from the interior to 
the coast, but it was unsuccessful. The party 
also had orders to attack La Paz and levy a 
contribution. Trade was paralyzed on the 
coast in consequence of these acts, and it was 
commonly believed that these freebooters in- 
tended to capture, if possible, one of the Pana- 
ma steamers, and the Continental, belonging 
to the North Pacific Transportation Company, 
for the sake of plunder. Under these circum- 
stances, Commander Low resolved to destroy 
the Forward as a pirate. She was accordingly 
surprised by boats from the Mohican while she 
was aground in the Teacapan River and burnt, 
and six of her crew captured and turned 
over to the Mexican authorities. While en- 
gaged in destroying her, Ensign Wainwright 
and one man were killed, and six wounded. 
The fleet on the European Station is under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Glisson, who 
relieved Rear-Admiral Radford on the 10th 
of August, and consists of the Franklin, Brook- 
lyn, Richmond, Plymouth, Shenandoah, Ju- 
niata, Saco, and Guerriere, carrying in all 129 
guns. On the Asiatic Station the fleet is under 
the command of Rear-Admira] John Rodgers, 
who relieved Rear-Admiral Rowan on the 
20th of August, and consists of the Colorado, 
Benicia, Alaska, Ashuelot, Monocacy, Palos, 
and the Idaho (store-ship), carrying in all 88 
guns. The Palos is a small steamer of 306 
tons, and was fitted and armed for cruising in 
theriversof China. She joined the fleet during 
the year, and made the passage from Boston 
to Singapore, via the Suez Canal, in 73 se 
days. She passed through the canal in 1 


ee 
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hours, and her commander gives a very favor- 
able oe of its condition and working. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 
is under the superintendence of Oommo- 
f John L. Worden, At the beginning of 
the last academic year, the number of midship- 
me o by several mene yey wary ee 
. ass, 68; second class, 55 ; c 88; 
fourth class, 32; and there were two Japanese 
‘students; 68 members of the first class grad- 
etd and were detached for active service ; 

1 members of the second class, 34 of the third 
class, and 51 of the fourth, passed successful 
examinations. Those members of the second 
and fourth classes were embarked on board 
the practice-ship Savannah for the summer 
cruise. Fifty-one candidates for admission re- 
ge in June, of whom four were rejected 

yy the medical board, 17 by the academic 
board, and one declined to take the oath of 
allegiance, leaving 29 who were admitted. The 
amount appropriated for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, was $220,340. The es- 
timates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, 
are $220,340.77, a decrease of $19,999.23. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in referring to 
the importance of the submarine torpedo, as a 
weapon of naval warfare, says: “It promises 
to be the most efficient, as well as the least 
expensive, means of defense and attack known 
to the service. Recent events in Europe have 
shown its value as an important part of the 
system of coast defense. We are progressing 
in this direction as fast as the appropriation 
will dace and ifthe suggestions of the officers 
in charge of this branch are carried out, we 
shall, I think, be as well armed in this respect 
as any other power in the world.” 

One of the most interesting naval contests 
that has occurred for years took place the 
presént season, between the English yacht 
Oambria, owned by Mr. John Ashbury, of 
England, and the American yacht Dauntless, 
belonging to Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jr. The Cambria 
was built by Mr, Ratsey, of Cowes, England, in 
1868. Her tonnage was 248 tons, according to 
the New-York Yacht Olub measurement, and 
188 tons by the Thames measurement. She 
was made of oak, with teak topsides, and 
measured as follows: length from stem to 
stern 108 feet; beam, 21 feet; tonnage for 
racing, 199; draught of water, 12 feet; length 
of main-mast (hounds to deck), 61 feet; fore- 
mast, 56 feet 6 inches; main-boom, 61 feet; 
main-gaff, 33 feet 9 inches; foregatf. 25 feet; 
bowsprit, 85 feet, outside of stem; main-top- 
mast, 35 feet 6inches; foretop-mast, 82 feet 8 
inches ; maintop-sail yard, 32 feet; foretop-sail 
rd, 29 feet. The Dauntless was built at 

ystic, Oonnecticut, in 1866, and was first 
named L’Hirondelle; but was rebuilt in 1869, 
and afterward known under her present name, 
Her tonnage is 267.96 tons, and she spreads 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet of canvas. Her 
_ Measurement is as*follows: 116.9 feet on the 
water-line ; 120.7 feet on deck; depth of hold, 
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9.7 feet; breadth of beam, 24.8 feet; length of 
masts, 89 and 90 feet respectively; top-masts, 
42 feet; main-boom, 73 feet ; g§ 8, 84 and 82 
feet. The two yachts started from Daunt’s 
Rock, near the harbor of Queenstown, on the 
coast of Ireland, on the afternoon of the 4th of 
July, and reached Sandy Hook eee on 
the afternoon of July 27th. The Cambria 
made the passage in 22 days 5 hours 17 min- 
utes and 15 seconds—defeating the Dauntless 
by 1 hour and 40 minutes. The yachts were 
not in sight of each other from the time of 
starting, the Cambria having taken a northerly 
and the Dauntless a more southerly course. The 
latter was delayed two hours on the 7th of 
‘ pels account of having lost two men over- 

oard, . 

The distance made by each daily, as shown 
by their respective logs, is as follows: 


DATE. Camerta DavunTiase. 
SEG isa ncieyeie apbind 56 miles, 103 miles. 
- Pe Re ov) 90 ~~“ 
ts Fee pC? eed 140 “| 
oy 8.. 9g, 3,48 910). 
ec FP penne. 20 «+ 1200 * 
ODT as 7 122 * 
Wu SB Spaeth cab aa 133. b Pee 
di | eae Saas 104 * 9 
port el iads cer 1. % ps 
OK VG MALI) uke bbe 174 155 
$6. Ses, 15 satin 14 * “4g 
WLM wiv oakudeoas 92. 1s0:., = 
WS NMTO I) Lids 61 7m 
ht | Res iso 68 
4 RRR at ope OY Sa 145 * 
RONEN sos, on cae 144 yee: 
teh | Papers 169 * 10 «(* 
RE ee pT ee ii..© 
“ 23.. % “ 52 “ 
Se Oss esheeber 158 ** 1200 =O 
OF UM 5. cocbath bes 8 93 
aa Mee RE aes es S * 93 
MINN lr oe eee beg 3 «CS 180 “ 
TORE. ..csnes 2,861 2,963. ** 

NEBRASKA. Nebraska formed a part of 

the Louisiana Territory, purchased of France 


in 1803. It was first organized as a Territory 
by the famous Kansas-and-Nebraska Bill in 
1854, and was admitted into the Union as a 
State in March, 1867. The first settlement was 
begun in 1854, and 1860 it had 28,841 inhabi- 
tants. In 1870 its population had increased to 
116,888. 

The city of Omaha was first laid out in 1854, 
and now has 16,088 inhabitants. The present 
capital of the State is Lincoln, which has a 
central location fifty miles west of Nebraska 
City. It was first laid out in 1867, and has 
now about 2,000 inhabitants. Oonsiderable 
progress has already been made in establishing 
public buildings and institutions there. The 
main portion of the capitol has been built of 
handsome white limestone, and the foundations 
of a State University and an Insane Asylum 
are laid. The Legislature provided at its last 
session for the erection of a Penitentiary at 
the same place, and the Agricultural Oollege 
has also been located there. 

The following table gives the Federal census 
of Nebraska for the years 1860 and 1870: 
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COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Pays a nje.p'v cain oversees 19 elem 
Black Bird*,...2.....5...02 cee 31 aa 
oo dn 2 cae sign snp bhedees é a pi 
PERG ls ocd op aed pve tls ODe sie siteets F 
MIULICL.« <in- co osenvcbiny See vein see 1,250 27 
PEAITOUIINa).b ca ci siatatv'ele’s Sotdelooiatan out ays, 41 
von sole Lupita Mah Ae eves ieedh patted aod 4 
CNY or, or eicio bs raned das ox om 
Cheyenne. ....,060 vcieeesececvice > “see 
NAY. 6 in oad sidome te beens ateea te 
COOLERS, ine sc Paes paleee ee Kate cance 1,424 aha 
Coming inves sce va (Estimated) 2,964 67 
DAK OES isis cigs adkae tee cn eae as 2,040 819 
DAWSON - «cc eed vacciberheeteee 103 16 
IRONS oes cssedee wemehed abs 1,845 247 
DOA .. a wvodowit ciolere nduivinae viemes 4,212 309 
TOUGIBA: Sis coe oagses ce denebesiess 19,982 4,328 
BUIMOLC oboe. oc Vacwa'san veep eas 238 eae 
Fort Randolph................. eh 853 
Pravklinu¢6 a. eanessdeeviet shick 26 sede 
Gear Sie ala cunha eialde elaitisig Bil wide Aeinicia yo 421 
TAR Gest idea peaks snewsltes coews Nine 
GIGON ty cases eet aber terre ibe 16 
BION) i ccduteevvnhe Ueiatvewves se bers 1,057 116 
Hamilton 6 siccsivesewien exec ene 130 olola 
FIALCINOD asa tice ceewece ets tees 631 ; 
DOLMND Sew cee pemiiicsc cares + ah 9 rar 
WEROTHOU, fo ac cncics ss Seu ied's Noi 2,440 Shoe 
CEIBONN ds sav clesweawesincetctoe 8,429 528 
WUBON Le cescsscuectsuccs otoeee bass 122 
GAIN OV i gcs's vuicni oan es vadthevas 53 444 
CMICARSOS J 55.) stalin sues v.00 69 eee 074 153 
I’Eau Qui Courtt.............. 261 152 
LANCOMN SL oc anteecesan cowed wees 17 apie 
EVOR anid iss's wile iedalastnne ade "8 bee 
MOISONS 6s ow ccrrcisert nacaeeccwe 1,316 shiek 
Bg gage a Te i | SI ee 557 109 
MONPOG fabs SINS pee ve'ne oddone 235 MEA 
INGMENE Goa ccsttu wines cn gence 7,593 8,139 
INMOMONG: Coca stVeeeece vies pened 8 22 
seni SOA OSG eNiper et bests iaeveee a coe 
RMAC Fea os ds sale ta onde soe ho van . 
MEIEO ogy 66 co caleba’ (Estimated) 250 ieee 
fe 4 BURT oxic seivety ede eer = so 
WORKS A Raries tees ve’ eewess bebe E 
PRADA TA SOT Se 555 o'svicink soc cecsees 9,780 2,885 
PEUMEIG crclth ca xe wae eeeneine ss 6 UG 8,106 39 
OBEY ihe Sich bcc cchete seen’ 2,918 1,201 
PRU ONR cats oie sis cg Ay smb * sates 4,547 aie 
PION AEUL cir ria co miet'cy nes ws cee 5 8p 2,993 bees 
PUNOTLOR = ecleneticdvelss cease ca tUP eis 117 
PCAN GO cick sine'h 6.05 as a tinweinaee 637 wees 
LEMEP ns Uieun ec aceetke cates 97 APF 
WRSRIDOLON (5 takes assis bs008 4,452 1,249 
WEVRGccccdensnese (Estimated) 250 ease 
WUBCOE Ss «sain a duldpesidgh'ebdesoont 16 Mash 
By SR eee ear prare 604 ap 
Pawnee Indian Regerve........ 44 
Wanuobero S915 fs. sods 81 are 
WINOTSAMIRGE | 5. cig ius sien o04 wee ats Se 1,765 
Territory (unorg’ized into coun- 
ties) in the northwestern 
part of the State............ 52 
DOs i aice Meta tes veeha nes 123,160 28,841 


The Legislature has taken steps to encourage 
immigration to the State, a bill having passed 
at the last session providing for a Board of 
three Commissioners of Immigration, whose 
duty it should be to publish information of the 

‘resources and advantages of the State, and 
secure its circulation in the English, German, 
and Scandinavian languages. <A State agent 
was also provided to induce immigrants on 
their arrival in this country to settle in Ne- 
braska, William Bischoff, Frederick Kruz, and 
C. O. Smith, were appointed as the commis- 
sioners, with O. N. Karstens as the State agent 
at New York. Pamphlets were prepared and 
disseminated, and a large influx of immigrants 
from Europe is expected. 


* Indians. +Including27Indians. + Including 33 Indians. 
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The total assessed value of property in the 
State is $53,000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 
over the valuation of 1869. The State has no 
public debt, and the constitution forbids the 
creation of a debt exceeding $50,000 in amount. 
The public institutions and educational inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth have been built 
up to a large degree from the proceeds of 
lands donated by the Federal Government. 
One sixteenth of all the government lands in 
the State, amounting to 2,643,080 acres, was 
set apart for the creation of a public-school 
fund, while 46,080 acres were given for the 
endowment of a State University, and 90,000 
acres for the State Agricultural College. The 
constitution provides that the funds arisin 
from the sale of these lands shall be invest 
in public securities, and kept inviolate and un- 
diminished, the interest only being expended 
for the support of the schools of the State. 
The minimum price at which they can be sold 
is $5 per acre, and at that rate the entire fund 
derived from donations of public lands will be 
no less than $13,895,000. The proceeds of all 
fines and licenses are also devoted to the sup- 
port of public education, and a tax of two mills 
per cent. is levied for the same purpose. The 
entire amount derived from the school fund 
during the fiscal year 1869-70 was $77,999. 
The whole number of children in the public 
schools during the same year was 32,619. The 
State University and the Agricultural College 
have not been completed as yet, but are pro- 
gressing rapidly. One normal school has been 
established, capable of accommodating 100 stu- 
dents; located at Peru. 

In nothing has greater progress been made 
in Nebraska than in the development of the 
railroad system. The Union Pacific extends 
from Omaha to Ogden, in the Territory of Utah, 
a distance of 460 miles, and settlements’ are 
rapidly forming along the entire line. The 
Fremont and Blair Railroad, 25 miles in length, 
connects the Union Pacific with the Chicago 
and Northwestern. The Elkhorn Valley road 
is to extend from Fremont on the Union Pacific 
to Niobrara, in the northern part of the State, 
and open up to settlement one of the most 
fertile districts in that region. It is not yet 
completed. The Omaha and Southwestern, 
extending from Omaha to Lincoln, a distance 
of 65 miles, is under contract, and a portion 
of it already in running order. The Omaha 
and Northwestern will extend from Omaha to 
West Point, and thence up the Elkhorn Valley 
to the mouth of the Niobrara, but only a few 
miles are completed. The Burlington and 
Missouri River crosses the State of Iowa, and 
is already completed to Lincoln. It is to be 
continued until it makes a junction with the 
Union Pacific near Fort Kearney. The Mid- 
land Pacific, from Nebraska City to Kearney, . 
by way of Lincoln, is in course of construction,’ 
and will make important connections with; 
roads to the East. Amongyother lines already 
projected are the Nebraska City and South- 
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western, the Nebraska City and Northwestern, 
the Trunk, passing from Omaha down the Mis- 
-souri River to Kansas, and connecting with the 
Atchison, Leavenworth, and 8t. Louis, the 
Brownville and Fort Kearney, the Nehama 
“Valley Road, and the Northern Kansas and 
Southern Nebraska, from Hiawatha, Kansas, 
to Falls City, Nebraska. 

_ The State election of Nebraska occurred 
on the second Tuesday of October. The Dem- 
ocrats had nominated the following ticket: 
Governor, John H. Oroxton; Secretary of 
. Paran England; Treasurer, Jacob Val- 
lery; Attorney-General, William H. Munger; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richard 
Brown; State-prison Inspector, A. J. Oonk- 
ling. The Republican ticket, which was the 
victorious one, was as follows: Governor, 
David P. Butler; Secretary of State, Wm. H. 
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James; Treasurer, Henry A. Kenig; Attorney- 
General, Geo, H. Roberts; Su ~via of 
Instruction, J. M. Mackenzie; Prison Inspector, 
Chas. H. Gould. The total vote for Governor 
was 8,129, of which Butler received 2,851, and, 
Oroxton 278. There were 4,700 votes cast for 
member of Congress, of which John Taffee, the 
Lg Re nominee, received 4,486, and e 
D. Lake, the Democratic candidate, 214, e 
Legislature is strongly Republican in both 


branches. 
NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom in En- 
rope. King, William III., born February 19, 


1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849; 
heir-apparent to the throne, his son W 
Prince of Orange, born September 4, 1840. 
The area and population of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the census of December 31, 1869, 
were as follows: 


INHABITANTS. 
PROVINCES, Square Miles. No. sn cmales 
Total. Males, Females, 
MN ls chil iptdaeabnaldac duly 1,028 108,257 56,188 52,069 927 
MRUOMININS: iin atiup ovanacdapeas ssacckiondedt 1,264 300,863 149,876 150,987 1,007 
MPUNIDEIAUMS 00 0/55i fii vekboce. siecesededs Son 1,964 437,819 222,324 215,495 970 
Groningen,............ ees av ne Uuhentens anes 885 272 115 117,014 1,015 
burg Ae ae pad adita, ocala tac ahs 852 227,461 115,109 112,352 976 
Orth Brabant.,.......s0ccc.cceecescescene 1,980 , 219, 217,761 994 
oa: 0, iene 1,054 590,454 286,151 804,308 1,063 
NOM aiitnn Als on Gdn Leics noha ds 1,288 259,263 132,788 126,475 952 
EAE ae RS aR Bia 681 179,435 88,655 90,780 1,034 
South Holland. ....0 20.2... ccc cc ccc eaeeeees 1,155 708,213 840,180 363,033 067 
BAG abies Gil dinsta sch emacs omc Veeladhs 534 176,234 86,983 89,251 * 1,026 
Total December 31, 1869........... 12,680 8,652,069 1,812,550 1,839,520 1,015 
Total December 31, 1868 .......... <iai 8,628,468 1,801,415 1,827,058 1,014 
Total December 31, 1859........... 8,298,577 1,616,357 1,677,220 1,038 
Births and Deaths, 027; Groningen, 37,895; Arnheim, 32,479; 
om Harlem, 30,887; Maestricht, 28,741 ; Leeuwar- 
den, 25,689. The area and population of the 
‘Males. | Females.| Torar. | Dutch colonies were: 
PRUE. peascaeeh eave ' 
Illegitimate............. 2,503| 2.402 | 4.905 COLONIES. Square Miles, | Inhabitants, 
Still Legitimate “be i yank 9 are oner at Java and Madura........... 51,974 15,573,000 
_ legitimate. 2200070227. Ib AOR CRS ummnescintnna ts ise om ee 
Living births ........0.000000000, 64,701 | 61,858 | 126,059 pomrOO Oerrercseeceese sees 40'099 103°000 
Legitimate........... 2. 62,395 | 59,150 | 121,545 pafpPOUSee-+-snsrrrenseeees 61911 547'000 
Mlegitimate............. 2,806 |. 2,208] 4,514 Risa ners ‘540 26,000 
DMM etary CP abe teniatscouss 49,354 | 47:60 | 96.515 panen "089 59°00 
: Bibitens on dccssersdacnabaott 2,530 22,000 
Marriages, West Borneo..........++..+. 59,657 341,000 
South and East Borneo......| 139,640 836,000 
1868. DODO, oc.ccnn thas cpemgeanss 45,708 341,000 
NUMBER OF MARRIED— ae ebatea’e x 4 eat gs ts 508,000 
oluccas, or Spice Islands: 
arcs ata ncev’ phaees Terpa te Fashiesmilie 24.018 94,000 
Below 21 years...........+2005 402 168 2,570 a : 
21 to be Years eeowhccuaeaeeas 5.544 oes 13,477 A... esses eeeees 8,745 273,000 
25 to 29 years............c00. 9.885 8,979 | 18,864 Timor (1868).............065 22.166 900,000 
80 to 34 years.........0.00006 5,393 | 4.258 | 91651 Bali and Lombok.... 4, 860,000 
35 to 39 ORIG. asi can cotecsaie 2,581 1,945 4.526 New Guinea........... a... 68,247 200,000 
45 to 49 youre. -2cccccs 1050 | “ns | fast Total Dutch Kast Indies..| 614,010 | 22,447,000 
BG) DO FORLS.<. ceacicscencne 570 296 
55 to 59 years Wg 238 a 840 117 rad CUTAGAO «0.626. ee eens eneeee 164 20,844 
60 to 64 years yer Pe oe 195 58 253 WD ind 4 uc kB del Seti bade. vu 4 8,792 
65 to 69 years................ 87 27 Se a Se a 14 2,853 
"0 to Td years............... 29 6 35 MAIC... eeeesesereeeeees 3,816 
% to 79 years............+0.- § RAs g  8t.Eustache.........,...... il 1,890 
80 and oVer....0......0s0c00 00 3 r B SADA... eee e ners eeeeeeees 0.64 1,832 
nt Total i 362.64 027 
The population of the large cities, according ~ oe) Yesageepame = 
@ census of December 31, 1869, was: § on prapie 10,0b 
Amsterdam, 274,931; Rotterdam, 121,027; the ~“C'"" * AUINEBe- see ener : 
Hague, 92,021; Utrecht, 60,428; Leyden, 40,- _ Total Dutch Colonies..... 685,692.64 | 22,652,805 
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The foreign population of the Dutch East 
Indies comprised 36,465 European civilians, 
14,600 European soldiers, 255,959 Chinese (of 
whom 172,280 were in Java and Madura), and 
28,176 Hindoos not born in the colonies. In 
* Surinam there lived about 1,000 Indians, and 
7,500 runaway negroes, not included in the 
above figures. 

The budget for 1870 fixes the expenditures 
at 95,864,781 guilders, and the revenue at 
88,526,832 guilders, showing a deficit of 7,387,- 
949 guilders, to meet which a law was passed 
authorizing the emission of treasury notes to 
an amount not exceeding 8,000,000 guilders. 
The public debt, in 1870, amounted to 967,122,- 
418 guilders, and the interest payable on the 
same to 28,203,144 guilders. 

The budget for the colonies, in 1870, fixes 
receipts and expenditures as follows: 

Revenue, Guilders. 


East Inpres.—Estimated revenue in India.... 64,134,200 
Estimated revenue in Holland 
(principally from sales of co- 


lonial produce) .............. 51,704,200 
AY RE Ke re hay Te 115,838,400 
ilures, Guilders, 
For the colonial administration in India....... 86,257,200 


For the home administration of the East Indies, 


including 9,800,000 guilders payable as in- 

terest on the colonial debt................- 19,473,500 
BOER Su vale oss ibe os ae kd ieene cee 105,730,700 
Estimated excess of revenue.............. 10,107,700 

| Revenue, |Expenditure| Deficit. 

Guilders. Guilders. | Guilders 

West Indies—Surinam..... 826, 1,171,977 | 845,673 
Islands in the West Indies.| 390,031 448,217 186 
Coast of Guinea............ 80,000 | 191,500 | 161,500 
DORR donk sles Fine 1,246,335 | 1,811,694 | 565,359 


The Army of the Netherlands, in 1870, num- 
bered 62,932 men, of whom 1,942 were offi- 
cers. The infantry consists of one regiment of 
grenadiers and chassears, and of regiments of 
the line—total, 1,041 officers, and 48,708 
men; the cavalry comprises four regiments of 
hussars, consisting of 182 officers and 5,316 
men; the artillery consists of one regiment of 
field-artillery, numbering 91 officers and 2,852 
men; theregimentis made up of fourteen batter- 
ies, each of six guns, one depot company, and two 
army-train companies. Besides, there are three 
regiments of artillery for service in fortresses, 
each of fourteen companies, consisting of 218 

. officers, and 6,753 men; and one regiment of 
horse-artillery, with four field-batteries, of six 
guns each, one depot company, one army-train 
company, and two companies of pontoniers, 
total, 46 officers gnd 1,042 men. To these 
must be added two divisions of the corps de 
maréchaussée, with 10 officers and 362 men. 
The staff of the army consists of 210 officers. 
The colonial army, on December 31, 1869, num- 
bered 28,786 men, including 1,258 officers. The 
marine was composed (July 1, 1870) of 70 
steamers, with 664 guns, and of 52 sailing-ves- 
sels, with 581 guns. 

The imports, in 1868, were valued at 469,- 
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980,000 guilders, and came from the following 
countries: Great Britain, 146,590,000 ; Prussia, 
98,690,000; Belgium, 55,890,000; France, 11,- 
860,000; North America, 6,940,000; other 
countries, 150,460,000. The exports, in 1868, 
summed up 868,910,000 guilders, namely: to 
Great Britain, 94,180,000; to Prussia, 136,- 
050,000; to Belgium, 53,290,000; to France, 
7,740,000; to North America, 4,780,000; to 
other countries, 72,920,000.. The movement 
of shipping, in 1868, was as follows: 


ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES. 

FLAG. 
Vessels,| Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. 
2 EO ee os 8,199 | 632,854 | 3,843] 642,742 
Foreign, ci ks scien 5,075 | 1,483,118 | 5,092 | 1,456,381 
ORB, ccan stn» 8.274 | 2,065,972 | 8,435 | 2,099,128 


The merchant marine, on December 31, 1868, 
consisted of 2,117 vessels, together of 505,757 
tons. On January 1, 1870, there were 908 
miles of railroad in operation, of which 507 
miles were state roads, and 401 miles private 
roads, owned by companies. Besides, there 
were 98 miles in course of construction. The 
capital invested in the state roads, up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1870, amounted. to 107,664,000 
guilders, The postal service, during 1869, 
showed an excess of revenue. over expenditure 
of 1,297,896 guilders. The aggregate length 
of telegraph-lines, on January 1, 1870, was 
1,766 miles, 

The colonial debt, in 1870, amounted to 
228,500,000 guilders, and the interest due on 
it to 9,800,000 guilders. The principal articles 
of export from Java and Sumatra to Europe, 
in 1869, were: coffee, 110,250 pounds; sugar, 
829,875 ; rice, 88,750; tobacco, 16,000; pepper, 
1,875; tin, 15,625; indigo, 577,163; nutmegs, 
779,250; hides, 809,190 pieces. The exports 
to America consisted of 14,000,000 pounds of 
coffee, and of 17,125,000 pounds of sugar. 

On March 2d the First Chamber of the 
States-General unanimouslyopposed the modi- 
fied railroad budget. The Second Chamber 
passed the poor-law proposed by the ministry, 
and approved the increased budget of marine 
without a dissenting voice. An increase of 
449,445 guilders in the budget of war for 1870, 
for the purchase of fire-arms, was also granted, 
and the agrarian law for the East India, colo- 
nies passed by the First Chamber, as proposed 
by the ministry. 

During the second legislative session, on May 
21st, the Second Chamber passed the bill abol- 
ishing the death-penalty. 

The annual visit of the King to the city of 
Amsterdam, in May, 1870, was marked by an 
important ceremony, as, accompanied by sev- 
eral of the ministers, as well as the municipal 
and provincial authorities, he laid the first 
stone of the new dikes at the entrance of that 
arm of the sea termed the Y, forming the har- 
bor of Amsterdam, which are to prepare afresh 
navigable channel from the Zuyder-Zee to the 
Wyk-da-Zee. 


~ 
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The First Chamber adopted, on September 
‘15th, the bill for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, by 20 votes against 18. 

The States-General were opened on Septem- 
ber 19th, by the King in person. His Majesty, 
in his speech from the throne, said he appre- 
ciated the good-will and patriotism which the 
Dutch people had displayed amid the grave 
events of the last months. The people had 
shown a unanimous will to maintain the inde- 

ce of the country. The amicable rela- 
ons which previously existed with forei 
‘powers had in no way been disturbed by the 
ar. The King said it was his decided inten- 
tion to persist in his neutrality. The general 
situation of the country and the colonies was 
favorable, and the financial condition was not 
unsatisfactory. Negotiations were pending, 
during the latter part of December, for the 
cession and transfer of British Guiana to the 
Netherlands. Both Chambers of the States- 
General adjourned, sine die, on the 30th of De- 
cember. 

A rupture of diplomatic relations occurred 
between the Governments of the Netherlands 
and of the Republic of Venezuela. It appears 
that General Guzman, after his banishment 
from the country by President Monagas, took 
up his residence on the Dutch island of Oura- 
goa, but, at the request of President Monagas, 
was ordered off the island. On his return to 
Venezuela, Guzman headed a revolutionary 
movement against the government of the re- 
public, and succeeded in making himself Presi- 

ent. On his access to power, Guzman, in or- 
der to be revenged for his expulsion from the 
island of Curacoa, took possession of the Dutch 
packet-steamer Honfleur, at Laguayra, on the 
plea that the vessel was in the service of the 
republic. He also laid an embargo on a Dutch 
vessel, and forcibly retained her owner under 
pretext of the announced blockade of the Ven- 
ezuelan ports. The representatives of the Eu- 
ropean powers handed in a joint protest against 
these arbitrary measures, without any favor- 
able result, and, when the Dutch ambassador 
threatened to have recourse to more energetic 
action, all diplomatic intercourse was abruptly 
broken off. The ambassador thereupon de- 
manded his passport, leaving the protection of 
the subjects of the Netherlands in Venezuela 
to the representative of the North-German 
Confederation. *loward the end of June, the 
Government of the Netherlands ordered the 
frigate Wasanaer to Venezuela, to exact re- 
dress for the outrages committed on its sub- 

ects. During the session of the Second Cham- 

r, on October 13th, the opposition demanded 
an explanation relative to the Venezuelan ques- 
tion, when the Minister of Foreign Affairs de- 
clared that he was as yet unable to give any 
satisfactory information, the unsettled condi- 
tion of the republic precluding the possibility 
of an arrangement for the present.* 


* For information concerning the grand-duchy of Lux- 
emburg, see article LUxEmBuRG. 
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NEVADA. The State of Nevada comprises 
an area of 83,500 square miles, or 64,184,960 
acres of land, 832,000 of which are covered by 
water. Its population in 1870 was 42,491, 
having ine from 6,857 since 1860, 

The following is the Federal census of Ne- 
vada, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
Churchill, << 0:cv op uccescceess 196 ede 
ee jshpeheheRRaeha heer s an 6,712 

Oikisiinesdowecdupese i wake 
Elko deanpdeedaavohesabeores 8,447 
Esmeralda ........++0.00+0+ 1,553 
BIUNIDONIS, das'ecashccescaxe 1,916 40 
DASE conv ordetcvebda cecves 2,815 
LADGORD a « vival oie p aes duis o oe 2,223 
LG OMe ncnbicesh Cotusav eur ins 1,837 
FOruscaviveetwhansogage hea 1,087 
Orman si ipiias dé veaver.o >> 8,668 
PaleU Gra ciciscscdeae disease 162 ah 
BOG c tas keccmascdevs cnc cts 133 By. 
Bie DAA podaewevasa cue +4 oBee 105 
GU atch ckvecsbanees fasses 11,259 Sendie 
WOO us tics dpconasttions ed 8,091 
WES Piney ears <0 tank nck 7,189 
OURS ese ces veteses 42,491 6,857 


The principal city is Virginia City, which 
has 7,008 inhabitants, a larger number than 
the entire State contained ten years ago. 

The growth of the State has been due to the 
rich silver-mines which have been discovered 
within its limits, and the reduction of their 
ores constitutes the principal industry of the 
people. The latest discoveries have occurred 
in what is known as the White Pine District. 
Masses of ore known as horn silver are 
stripped from the veins in large sheets, and 
yield in some cases from $10,000 to $14,000 
per ton. Vast deposits of salts of soda and 
potash have been found in Churchill County, 
and it is said that pure potash and soda may 
be manufactured from them in any quantity. 

The election in Nevada took place on the 
8th of November, and resulted in the choice 
of the Democratic candidates by small ma- 
jorities, that of the Governor being 1,001. 
The State officers elected were: Governor, L. 
R. Bradley ; Lieutenant-Governor, Frank De- 
nor; Treasurer, J. Schooling; Comptroller, O. 
K. Stapley; Secretary of State, . D. Dries- 
bach; Attorney-General, L. A. Buckner; 
Judge of the Supreme Court, John O. Jarber. 
©. W. Kendall was elected member of Con- 
gress over Thomas Fitch by about 300 major- 
ity. The Legislature consists of 12 Republi- 
cans and 11 Democrats in the Senate and 20 
Republicans and 26 Democrats in the House 
of Pee The sessions of that body 
are biennial, falling on the odd years. That 
of 1871 began at Carson City on the 3d of 
January. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. From the census re- 
turns recently taken in this State, it appears that 
within the period of the last ten years the bulk — 
of her population has considerably diminished. 
The returns received from all the towns in the 
State, except Franklin, show the sum total of 
her inhabitants in 1870, as compared with that 
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of 1860, to have been as follows: Census of 
1870, 818,300; census of 1860, 326,073—a net 
loss in ten years of 8,778. Coos and Hillsbor- 
ough, the two extreme counties north and 
south in the State, are the only ones in which 
the population has increased, 1,762 and 2,098, 
respectively, during that period, while each of 
the other eight counties has sustained a loss 
varying from a minimum of 169, for Cheshire, 
up to a maximum of 8,183, for Carroll. The 
following is the Federal census of New Hamp- 
shire, by counties, taken in 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
Belknap... svctk Fie es oe «8 17,681 18,549 
COTTON: s sinee's abied Srmeetaaes ae 7,832 20,465 
Oneahire isi 3th tee ae cans 27,265 27,434 
COOB SAS Cope ck cette at es 14,982 18,161 
Graftoris cis sesgnits dese s sao 89,108 : 
Hillsborough............+++- 64,238 62,140 
MOPIBIACK, osc. 02<cncser cs 42.151 41,408 
Rockingham................ 47,298 50,122 
Strafford <,,.\cA-.s. orate tees 80,242 81,493 
SIN VAI cc ouiihs veapenies ese 18,058 19,041 
STORGL Cc op nies sanes 318,300 826,073 


The Republicans have preponderated in New 
Hampshire, though the Democrats also pos- 
sessed considerable strength and influence. Be- 
sides these, there are two other parties which 
have lately been formed, under the relative ap- 
pellations of ‘*Temperance” and ‘‘ Labor Re- 
form” parties. Although the end which these 
two severally profess to pursue is not a political 
one, properly so called, they have entered the 
political arena, as separate public bodies, in- 
tending so to mould the popular ideas and the 
government of the State as to forward, and ul- 
timately realize, the accomplishment of their 

urposes. Their members are, in fact, either 

emocrats or Republicans; but they have made 
the prohibition of intoxicating beverages and 
the promotion of the working-man’s interests 
the special object of their respective organiza- 
tions, as a body. 

In preparation for the general State election 
of March 8, 1870, the members of these par- 
ties severally met in convention, and nomi- 
nated their candidates, 

The Democrats held their State Convention 
at Concord, on the 5th day of January. They 
nominated for Governor, John Bedell, of Bath; 
for Railroad Commissioner, Michel T, Dono- 
hue, of Concord, At the same time they adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: — 

We, the Democracy of New Hampshire, in conven- 
tion assembled, with unshaken faith in the justice 

-and ultimate triumph of the principles which we 
have so long maintained, renewing our pledges of de- 
votion thereto, do now resolve: 

1. That we will continue to oppose the efforts of 
the radical party to centralize all power in Congress, 
and to subvert our federal-republican system of gov- 
ernment, to the utmost extent of our power; and, 
that we especially denounce the late outrage upon 
the State of Georgia, as subverting the only safe- 
gear in the Constitution whereby the rights of 

tates can exist; that we will not relax our endeav- 
ors to restore the Government to its original basis, in 
all its essential relations, until such restoration is 
completely effected. 
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2. That the system of national taxation under the 
existing tariff and revenue laws,throwing, as it does, 
the burden upon the laboring classes—upon the in- 
dustry rather than upon the wealth of the country— 
is unjust and oppressive, and calculated to aid in the 
subjection of the masses to an aristocracy of wealth 
and privilege; and that we, in common with the in- 
dustrial classes, whose cause is our cause, demand a 
complete reformation thereof, upon the basis of jus- 
tice and equality. 

8. That a return to the principles of honesty and 
economy in the administration of public affairs is the 
only sure and proper remedy for the present and pro- 
spective financial ills of the nation. 

4, That monopoly, in every form, is unjust, preju- 
dicial to the general welfare, and can be tolerated 
and maintained only in direct violation of the spirit 
of our democratic institutions; and that we witness 
with alarm the tendency to consolidate and concen- 
trate capital in gigantic corporations in this State and 
the United States, 

5. That while all existing contracts entered into in 
good faith should be fully kept, in the letter and 
spirit of the contract, Congress should impose such 
just and equal taxes upon all Government bonds and 

nited States securities as will compel their holders 
to bear their just share of the burdens of government. 

6. That all debts, public and private, except duties 
on imports and the interest onthe public debt, which 
by its terms is payable in gold, are payable in the 
currency of the country. . 

Resolved, That in the death of Franklin Pierce the 
country lost a true patriot and profound statesman ; 
New Hampshire lost its most honored son, and each 
of us afriend. Living, we loved him; dead, we will 
cherish his TEMA 

Feesolved, That the Democracy of New Hampshire 
hereby pledge their earnest and united efforts to in- 
nil ga election of the candidates this day nomi- 
nated, 


The Republican State Convention was held 
on January 7th, and renominated Onslow 
Stearns for Governor, by acclamation, and 
nominated Charles P. Gage for Railroad Com- 
missioner. The committee appointed. to in- 
form the Governor of his renomination haying 
returned with a letter from him to the con- 
vention, in which he stated “that, on account 
of feeble health, he was compelled to decline 
being a candidate for reélection,” a second 
committee was appointed and sent, urging him 
to withdraw his declination; whereupon he 
wrote a letter of acceptance. The Republican 


platform was unanimously adopted, and is as 


follows: 


The Republicans of New Hampshire, in delegate 
convention assembled, hereby renew and reaflirm 
their allegiance to the principles of liberty, equality, 
and impartial suffrage, which underlie our republican 
institutions, and are the hope of*the oppressed in 
every land, ; 

1, Resolved, That the Administration of President 
Grant has our hearty approval and highest admira- 
tion for the vigor, integrity, and statesmanship, 
which have already brought the prestige of the na- 
tional Government back to that of the better and 
purer days of the republic. 

2. That the extinguishment of more than seventy- 
six millions of the national debt, during the first ten 
months of the Administration of President Grant, 
furnishes the surest guarantee that it will continue to 
administer the affairs of the Government with pru- 
dence and wisdom. : 

8. That the demand of the recent Democratic State 
Convention for the taxation of United States bonds, 


and their payment in depreciated currency, is only 
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another form of repudiation, in entire harmony with 

the character and conduct of the men and the party 

who, at the time of their issue, denounced those 
r as worthless rags, 

_ 4 That the burdens of the excise, tariff, and all 
other public taxes, should be so adjusted and appor- 
: as to bear ere upon luxuries and accumu- 

lated wealth, and as lightly as possible upon labor 

o — essential to the support and enjoyment 


5. That we demand and expect of the General 
_ Government the most rigid economy in the public 
- re and firmness, integrity, and impartiali- 

ty in the execution of the laws. 

6. That we are in favor of the abolition of the 

franking privilege, and also of abolishing the enor- 

mous expenses consequent upon the publication and 
distribution of vast quantities of worthless documents 
and reports. 

% t the nominal restoration of the former re- 
lations of any State to the Union, accomplished by 
fraud, and followed by a predetermined violation of 

the fundamental conditions of restoration, accom- 

hed by violence, bloodshed, and new acts of revo- 

ution, is null and void, and that, as in the case of 

Congress is bound by appropriate legisla- 

tion to enforce the conditions of reconstruction, to 

maintain a republican form of government, and to 

cake the murder of white or black citizens for po- 
cal reasons. 

8. That the action of the Democratic lature 
of New York in rescinding the ratification of the fif- 
teenth amendment to the national Constitution is a 
blow aimed at impartial suffrage, a step alike subver- 
sive of the peace and liberties of the country. 

9. That the leaders of the Democratic party who 
advised: the slaveholders to rebel, and promised and 
endeavored to aid them, éven by bloodshed at the 
North, are moral traitors, and are equally responsi- 
ble with Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee for the 
precious lives lost in defence of the Unionyand for 
all the sufferings and sorrow caused by the rebellion. 
With such a record, they have no right to ask an in- 
jured and indignant people to intrust power and 
Se a them or the p which they lead. 

10. That, in view of the wide-spread and alarming 
rN Fy of intemperance in our State, we hail the re- 
vival of the temperance reform as calculated to arrest 
the evil and arouse public sentiment to demand a 
strict enforcement of the laws, 

11. That, in a republican goreanssant sustained by 
the affections and votes of the whole le, the in- 
terests of the laboring classes should be first consid- 
ered in the legislation of the State and nation, and 
all measures honestly proposed and wisely designed 
to P ecsiivens the moral and material prosperity of the 
industrial classes should and will receive the ready 

and earnest support of the Republican party. 

_12. That the welfare and prosperity of the commu- 
nity should be the prihewes, tps motive and induce- 
ment for all legislation, State or national ; that neither 
railroad nor other wealthy and powerful corporations 
should ever be permitted to et or control it to 
the detriment of the great body of citizens; and that 
corporations should only be created or sustained 
when they subserve the public good and are d 
in the interest as well of the people as of their stock- 
holders. 

13. That we are in favor of renewed efforts to de- 
velop the resources of New Hampshire ; in favor of 
promoting the extension of railroads in our State 
and of legislation for the abolition of free passes and 
for the reduction of fares and freights, 

14. That we commend to the people of New Ham: 
shire, for reélection, Governor Onslow Stearns. His 
administration of the State government has been 
able, honest, and economical. We pledge him our 


undivided support, and a triumphant reélection by 
the le he faithfully served. 
1b, we pledge to our candidate, Charles P. 
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Gage, this day nominated for Railroad Commissioner, 
our cordial support. 

The Temperance party met on January 12th. 
At this meeting there was a disagreement, 
which ended in partial disruption. A consider- 
able number opposed the nomination of party 
candidates for the highest offices in the State, 
as unnecessary and unwise, especially in that 
the candidates for Governor in both the Re- 
publican and Demccratic tickets were temper- 
ance men, and the Republicans had inserted a 
resolution in their recent platform in favor of 
temperance reform. They recommended the 
appointment of a State Central Committee “to 
look after the matter.” The largest and most 
influential portion of the assembly, on the con- 
trary, urged the necessity of a separate organ- 
ization and ticket, as the only hope left to the 
party of realizing its purpose. They averred 
that the resolution in the Republican platform 
“hailing the revival of the temperance re- 
form” meant nothing, except to lull the tem- 
perance men into inaction; and that long ex- 
perience had too plainly demonstrated that 
the cause of temperance had nothing to hope 
from either Democrats or Republicans, as par- 
ties, since the appeals repeatedly made in its 
behalf to both those parties in the past two 
years had been either utterly ignored or re- 
jected with scorn. This sentiment having pre- 
vailed by a large majority, those who opposed 
it withdrew from the assembly to the number 
of thirty or more. The action of the conven- 
tion became then harmonious. 

A motion to nominate the Rev. Lorenzo D. 
Barrows for Governor, by acclamation, was 
opposed by himself. He recommended that 
the convention should unite upon some other 
person more fit for that office than he was, 
or proceed to the nomination of a candidate 
by ballot; but the motion was put and car- 
ried, nevertheless, and he so nominated, when 
he accepted. Henry D. Pierce was nomina- 
ted for Railroad Commissioner, but he de- 
clined, or rather deferred his acceptance, 
by offering this resolution: ‘That the State 
Central Committee be instructed to confer 
with the Labor Reform Convention to be held 
at Concord, on January 28th, in relation to the 
nomination of Railroad Commissioner, and State 
and county officers, whenever nominations can 
eT and acceptably be made,” which was 
passed. 

The resolutions and platform of the Temper- 
ance party, as unanimously adopted, were as 
follows: 


Whereas, The evils of intemperance, coming direct- 
ly through an legal traffic in Sntosienting drinks, 
have come to be the most wide-spread and insuffer- 
able of all evils in our State; and 

, These evils are increasing among us, aug- 
menting fearfully our taxation, robbing our State of 
a young men—compared en ype gold is 

ouri verty, ignorance, and domestic sor- 
trae Dt the — of poe + and 

Whereas, Both the legislative and administrative 
departments of our State government have become 
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almost entirely oblivious to these evils; which dere- 


liction is owing chiefly to the management of the 
leaders of both political parties in the State: there- 


ore 

Resolved, That parties are valuable so far as they 
subserve valuable principles, and, when they cease to 
do that, they cease.to have any claim upon the name 
of true principle. , t 

Resolved, That a party can peril nothing by stand- 
ing by laws made to subserve the best interests of 
the State and the people; it perils every thing when it 
does not arraign the transgressors and violators of law. 

Resolved, That, while we have the strongest con- 
fidence in the integrity and patriotic devotion of the 
masses of both these parties, the entire silence of one 
of their conventions concerning the evils of intem- 
perance, and the execution of the criminal laws of 
the State, and the temperance reforms, and the 
doubtful support awarded to any decided measures 
of reform by the other, confirm the fact that, under 
their present management, the temperance cause has 
nothing to hope from either of them, but much to 
fear, and that, though they may honor us with their 
lips, their hearts are far from us. . 

Resolved, That, while we acknowledge that in other 
days, days of comparative Bee many of these 
leaders, and large portions of these parties, met well 
their obligations to enact wholesome laws on this 
subject, yet we are disheartened, under the painful 
proof that they are both too far fallen to respect their 
own legislation, as shown in the late defeat of our 
constabulary laws, under the combined action of 
their leaders and papers. 

Resolved, That so long as our own chosen parties, 
with whom we have acted formerly, give such sorrow- 
ful demonstration of corruption, in giving place to 
the uncounted and unmeasured evils of intemper- 
ance, and most of all other crimes growing out of it, 
for the sake of holding or gaining the control of the 
State government, we can no longer act with them 
even when they put up for office our most tried an 
worthy temperance men, since we see such men and 
their principles are slaughtered on the altar of the 
‘“whiskey-ring,”’ when they are brought under the 
dictatorship of the leaders. So their power is wholly 
lost to our cause, and really given in the end to the 
opposition, 

esolved, That while we desire to pay all needful 
taxation to support our State and national govern- 
ments, and their indebtedness, we are convinced 
there should be a reduction of salaries, fees, and other 
governmental expenses, in proportion as the price of 
gold and labor falls. 

Resolved, That legislation in behalf of private and 
corporation interests often becomes in our State con- 
ducive to the general welfare, yet we protest against 
the superabundance of this kind of legislation, to the 
comparative neglect of the more genéral industry 
and producing employments of the State. 

PLATFORM. 

1. We hold, with the framers of the Constitution 

of the United States, that the purposes of govern- 
ment are: “ To establish justice; to insure domestic 
tranquillity; to provide for the common defence ; to 
promote the general welfare,” and thereby secure 
the 2 pind of men before God and the law. 
- 2. We also hold that, when a government, national 
or State, no longer secures these ends, it is not only 
the right but the duty of the people to institute 
better laws and administration in’behalf of the people, 
rather than in behalf of corporations, rings, cliques, 
office-holders, and office-seekers. 

8. It is also the duty of the people, with whom is 
the power, to hold the legislative and administrative 
departments of the government to a strict faithful- 
ness to these, their sworn duties, to enact and exe- 
cute law in a sacred preservation of the rights of the 
people and funds of the government, an honest and 
prompt payment of all national debts, and observance 
of national treaties. 
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4, It is equally apparent that, when these noble 
purposes of government are lost sight of by political 
parties in their struggle to hold or gain ascendency, 
as is now 80 much the case in this State, leaving our 
criminal laws comparatively a dead letter on the 
statute-book, it reveals a state of political corruption 
pecig | to Christian patriots, and portending the 
eet estruction of all wholesome government. 

5. It is cardinal with us that in our State thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of innocent victims are 
suffering, unprotected by law, from an illegal rum- 
traffic, gamb ing, and licentiousness, comparatively 
unrebuked by the officers of the law, because these 
sae politicians prefer to have it so rather than 
run the risk of losing their chances of party and per- 
sonal success. 

6. These, and kindred considerations, leave us, as 
true patriots, no alternative but to separate ourselves 
from these corrupt party alliances, until they are 
thoroughly reformed; first, that we may free our- 
selves from all participation in their guilt, and 
second, that we may unite ourselves and our poli ical 
strength to reform the fearful state of things under 
which the humanity of our State literally groans. 

At subsequent meetings the same party 
nominated the above-mentioned Mr. Pierce 
for Railroad Commissioner, and other persons 
for almost all State and county offices. 

The Labor-Reform party held its State Con- 
vention on January 28, 1870. This meeting— 
the first of the kind for that party—was at- 
tended by one hundred and ninety-five dele- 
gates, representing fifty-one towns and cities 
in the State. Their credentials were carefully 
examined. Besides, the Committee on Cre- 
dentials allowed no delegates to take part in 
the proceedings unless they signed the follow- 
ing pledge: 

We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves on our honor 
as men and citizens, that we take seats in this con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the support of an independent political party, to be 
known as the Labor-Reform party of New Hampshire. 
In doing this we disconnect ourselves from all politi- 
cal parties with which we have heretofore acted, and 
pledge ourselves to support, on the second Tuesday 
of March, the candidates nominated by this conven- 
tion. 

The nature and object of the meeting were 
thus declared by the chairman of the Central 
Committee: ‘‘ After reading the call, Mr. Palmer 
briefly stated that the delegates had come to- 
gether actuated by one common purpose, and 
that was to form an independent political party. 
The object of that party would be the better- 
ment of the condition of the laboring-men of 
New Hampshire.” 

Candidates of the party for State offices 
were nominated by ballot, to wit: Samuel 
Flint for Governor, and H. R. Roberts for 
Railroad Commissioner. A platform was 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, Labor is the sole creator of wealth, and 
money produces ng or and as every laborer is 
justly entitled to the proceeds of his own labor 
and skill, it follows, as a simple act of justice, that 
the fruits of his labor shall not be taken from him 
without his own consent ; and, whenever this is done, 
either by force, by custom, or under forms of law, it 
is a violation of right, and the laborer is justified in 
resisting it by all legal and peaceable means in his 

ower; 

é And whereas, It is impossible to enrich one classin 


ee 


——— 
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any community, by operation of law, without makr 
w es A pang Lae we deman 
all special legislation, for the benefit of capitalists 
at pense of labor, shall be superseded by just 
fey that capital shall be made to bear its full 
in defraying the necessary expenses of govern- 


ment: therefore 
ed, By the laboring-men of New Hampshire, 
r ted by delegates in this State Convention, 


we now become an organization to be known as 
e “ Labor-Reform b pare of New Hampshire,’’ for 
the protection and advancement of the interests of 
f men, and not for the parpaye of aiding in 
manner the interests of any other political party 

OF siaes of men in this State or nation. 
Resolved, That we invite and welcome to our organ- 
on, the mechanic, the farmer, and laboring-men 
all parties, and others, regardless of past political 
ons, who nernrs with us, and will sup- 

port our candidates at the polls. 

That we make no war upon capital. We 
seck not to despoil the rich of their wealth. We only 
ask what belongs to us—the same protection for labor 
that capital enjoys, which will make no one poorer, 
but, on the contrary, add to the wealth and prosperity 
of our country, by Speco within the reach of all a 
home, a fireside, and an altar to defend, cherish, and 
to worship. 

Resolved, That, denouncing the repudiation of our 
national indeb s as the “‘sum of all villanies,” 
yet we demand that the burden of taxation shall be 
equalized, and its payment shall not be made ina 
manner that shall cause the “ rich to grow richer, and 
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Resolved, That we are opposed to donating an 
more of our public lands to railroad monopolies an 
land merge? 

Resolved, That our national banks are moneyed 
monopolies skilfully contrived to enhance the wealth 
of the few at the expense of the many. 

Resolved, That our United States notes, known as 
ts greenbacks,” are the best paper currency we ever 
had; and we demand their substitution for the na- 
tional-bank notes. 

Resolved, That we demand that the duties on all 
articles that we can neither grow nor produce in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, and other articles of 

eral use, shall be taken off, and the taxes be drawn 

m,. the income of the accumulated capital of the 


sv La 
Resolved, That we denounce as unjust the law 
passed by the last Legislature of New Hampshire, 
which prohibits the poorer s depositing in the 
8a banks from receiving over five per cent. an- 
nually, while the capitalists and bankers are obtaining 
from eight to twelve per cent. per annum; thus dis- 
criminating in favor of the rich; and we demand the 
repeal of said law by the coming Legislature. 
Resolved, That we favor the enactment of a law in 
this State yar ac incorporated and other 
manufacturing establishments from employing fe- 
males and minors more than ten hours per day. 
Resolved, That, in view of the services, sacrifices, 
and patriotic devotion of the soldiers who fought for 
our national unity, and suppressed the late great re- 
bellion, we pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to manifest our appreciation of their sacrifices and 


patriotic devotion in defence of our free institutions, 


The whole number of votes cast in the State 
at the general election of March 8, 1870, was 
67,888; necessary for a choice, 33,920. Stearns 
received 34,424; Bedel 24,992; Flint, 7,368; 
and Barrows 962. Stearns’s majority over all 
was 1,010. 

The vacant seats in the Senate, for which 
no candidate had received a majority, were 


filled by the Legislature. 
The cial condition of the State is ‘sound 
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and prosperous.” The aggregate amount of her 
receipts during the year, including $75,034.18 
cash on hand at the end of May, 1869, was 
$1,123,028.19; of her payments, $1,086,350.28 ; 
thus lea a surplus of $86,677.96 in the 
Treasury. Within the same period of time the 
revenue of the State was $728,400.19, the ex- 
penditure $369,945.62; the former ex 

the Jatter by $358,454.57. In his last ann 
report, the Treasurer anticipated that “the 
revenue would probably be increased during 
the next year, while the expenses would be 
still further reduced.” Almost all of the 
excess of revenue over expenses, namely, 
$357,587.35, was employed in extinguishing as’ 
much of the principal of State debt. The lia- 
bilities, which on June 1, 1869, amounted to 
$3,136,879.33, at the same date in 1870 were, 
accordingly, $2,817,869.27. All of them bear 
six per cent. currency interest. The floating 
debt consisted entirely of State notes, the last 
of which became due on or before. October 1, 
1870. The funded debt is wholly composed of 
outstanding bonds, maturing at various dates 
in succeeding years, the remotest being Sep- 
tember 1, 1889. 

In consideration of the fact that the State 
pays six per cent, interest on her debt, while 
many towns and counties are severally pay- 
ing a higher rate of interest, the Governor 
recommends a reduction of the State tax for 
1870 to the amount of $200,000, in order that 
towns and counties may impose on the people 
of their respective communities a proportion- 
ably higher tax, and thus be enabled to ex- 
tinguish their local debts, without yet adding 
to the burden of taxes now weighing on their 
people. 

Among the items of last year’s revenue set 
down in the Treasurer’s report is $6,193.44, 
collected on claims against the United States. 
With the receipt of this sum, the accounts of 
the State with the Federal Government for 
such claims have been finally closed. She re- 
covered on them above a million dollars: 
all claims, in fact, which she has presented, 
have been allowed, except only a compara- 
tively small amount, which was not allowed, it 


seems, on reasonable grounds. The account 
now stands as follows: 
Claims presented.............02seeeeeeseees $1,407,507 45 
Claims for bounty withdrawn.. $374,980 00 
PEMWURIL Se Tinie che chevtgeacees 006,507 45 
$1,881,487 45 
DIGMIOWORS «ins is slo cides wdipcvben ds de $26,020 00 


Arms and other military stores not needed 
by the State were turned over to the United 
States, to the amount of $74,862, which was 
accordingly credited to her; $46,870 more 
were also credited for stores which had been 
turned over to the United States in 1864, 1865, 
and 1866, but not previously credited. The 
State indebtedness to the Federal Government 
on that account was hence reduced from $142,- 
241.18, to $20,009.18. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
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the law passed at the previous session, sus- 
pending for five years the annual parade and 
encampment of the militia in May, and in the 
fall, has saved some ten thousand dollars of 
the annual State expenses for military matters. 
The Adjutant-General avers in his report that 
this law is not calculated to benefit the State, 
whose interests are best promoted by maintain- 
ing a well-disciplined force ready for service at 
call on emergency. It hasalso met with disap- 
probation in the militia itself, among both men 
and officers. In response to a call issued by the 
Adjutant-General on August 19, 1870, the offi- 
cers held a numerously-attended meeting on 

‘the 26th, when they unanimously adopted 
resolutions expressing their views in regard to 
the law, among others, the following: 

Resowed, That it is the spirit of the measure, and 
not the dollars and cents involved, to which we ob- 
gent 5 but, eiesineeene oe the action taken by the 

egislature, we will still continue to do our duty 
to the best of our ability, and use our utmost en- 
deavors to sustain the organizations which we have 
the honor to represent, and make them a credit to 
the State. 

The annual enrolment of the militia, as 
made by the clerks of the several towns and 
cities in the State, shows a total of 84,826 for 
1870, against 37,414 for 1869; the population 
being set down at 826,899, as by the census of 
1860. 

By a law passed at the session of 1869, to 
take effect from September 15th that year, a 
State tax of one per cent. was laid on the pre- 
miums paid in New Hampshire to foreign in- 
surance companies doing business in the State. 
From that date up to January 1, 1870, the 
amount collected on the said tax was $2,623.90, 
besides $500 of license tax. The Governor 
anticipated that about $11,000 would accrue 
from this source to the State revenue in the 
course of the year. Fire, marine, and life in- 
surance companies, incorporated in other 
States, and doing business in New Hampshire, 
are eighty-eight. The amount of their trans- 
actions in the State is quite large, the aggre- 
gate premium paid them-in 1869 having 
exceeded one million dollars. About seven- 
tenths of this sum represented the premiums 
paid to less than a dozen life insurance compa- 
nies, 

The most abundant sources of revenue in 
New Hampshire, after the State tax, are the 
taxes received on railroads and savings-banks. 
During the year 1869 they yielded $224,805.35, 

_and $121,684.15, respectively. The railway 
lines running throughoutthe State in all direc- 
tions, and connecting her with the neighboring 
States, are twenty-one. 

The number of savings-institutions in New 
Hampshire is forty-five, seven more than in the 
previous year. At the time of the Bank Com- 
missioners’ report, dated May 12, 1870, there 
were eight other savings-banks which had been 
chartered, but had not yet commenced opera- 
tions. Their resources amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $19,607,098.81, which is $2,889,319.45 
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more than in the previous year. The whole 
sum of deposits in these banks was $18,'759,- 
461.05, showing an increase of $2,879,608.96 
over the deposits of the preceding year. The 
surplus earnings, undivided, were reported to 
be $830,140.59. The commissioners remarked 
that ‘“‘the increase in the amount of deposits 
the past year has been below that of the two 
previous years (of about five per cent.); but 
add that ‘“‘the average to each depositor was 
larger than that of any previous year.” 

Three banks of discount had been operating 
in the State with an aggregate capital of $114,- 
480; up to May 12, 1870, this capital had been 
reduced by $62,508, and two of them were 
closing. ’ 

The charitable institutions are well eared 
and provided for by the State. The New 
Hampshire Insane Asylum on April 80, 1869, 
commenced the year with 287 patients, of whom 
116 were men and 121 were women. 
number since admitted to April 80, 1870, has 
been 130—74 men and 56 women—making the 
whole number under care during the year, 867; 
91 persons—53 men and 88 women—have 
been discharged, and 12 men and 11 women 
have died. The new year commences with 253 
under care—125 men and 128 women. The 
admissions exceeded those.of the preceding 
year by 85; the discharges by 20; and the 
mortality by 1. Of those discharged, 37 had 
recovered—22 men and 15 women; 34 were in 
various degrees improved—18 men and 16 
women; and 20—13 men and 7 women—had 
not improved. As to age, there were two pa- 
tients under 15 years, one over 80; of the older 
class, 5 were between 70 and 80 years old, 14 
between 60 and 70, and 12 between 50 and 60. 
The receipts of the asylum during the year, 
including the board paid for private, city, and 
county patients, and the appropriation for in- 
digent patients, amounted to $72,032.50; ex- 
penses in the same period of time were $71,- 
944.37. 

For the blind and deaf-mutes of the State 
annual appropriations are respectively made 
by the Legislature. 

The State Reform School also is in a most 
satisfactory condition with regard both to its 
management and the progress made by its in- 
mates in their literary and industrial education. 
The superintendent and treasurer state their 
nuzaber and time of commitment as follows: 


Boys. Girls, Total. 

In the school April 80, 1869.......... 91 1 106 

Committed since....5.. ..éssss00s. 4000 5 49 
Remaining in the school April 30, 

JOOS ihe saleenea beicnksdasies 83 10 93 


Average time of detention of children dis- 
charged in 1869-70, 2 years 15 days. “ The 
boys have a separate school from the girls, and 
both must attend. They are taught reading, 
from primer to fifth reader, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, writing in copy-books, and 
progressive spelling.” The usual public exam- 
ination in this establishment took place last 
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year on April 13th, a large number of specta- 
tors being present to witness it. “The exer- 
cises were in the rudiments of education, 
; , and declamation,” all of which were 
thought to reflect great credit on both pupils 
and teachers. ‘The children are made to spend 
most of the time in learning and executing 
profitable work of various kinds, which, as it 
intended for their future benefit, is of some 
use to the State at present. Their moral edu- 
cation is also carefully attended to. Amon 
the offences for which they were committe 
last year, the following seem worthy 
of mention; “Attempt to set fire, 1; barn- 
burning, 1; house and shop breaking, 12; 
stealing, 21.” Previous to May, 1869, 2 juve- 
nile offenders had been committed for “ stealing 


letters from the post-office,” and 9 for “ horse- 


stealing.”” The receipts of this establishment 
from May 1, 1869, to May 1, 1870, were $18,- 
072.99, including above $8,000 paid for board 
of children, and $8,000 appropriated by the 
Legislature; the expenses during the same 
time were $15,257. By a law of 1868, the 

rice of the weekly board for children was 
fiieined from one to two dollars. 

The receipts from the labor of convicts in 
the State-prison for the year ending April 30, 
1870, were: in shoe-shop, $4,190.48; in cabi- 
net-shop, $21,546.23. The Governor says, in 
his message: ‘The experience of the year 
leads to the conclusion that, with proper man- 
agement, the prison may be made not only 
self-supporting, but also a source of considera- 
ble revenue to the State.” The number of 
convicts in confinement on May 1, 1870, was 
118, of whom 111 were men and 7 women. 
The number received on warrants from courts 
from May 1, 1869, to April 30, 1870, was 82. 
Those discharged, or removed during the same 
time were: pardoned by the Governor and 
Council, 15; by the President, 3; discharged 
by expiration of sentence, and under the 
commutation law, 20; deceased, 2; execu- 
ob escaped, 1; removed to asylum, 1; in 
all, 

For the purpose of ascertaining the variety 
and extent of the resources of her soil, a geo- 
logical survey of the State was ordered and 
provided for by the Legislatnre at the session 
of 1868. This work having now been two 
years in progress, the State geologist has ma- 
terial sufficient on hand for the publication of 
anew topographical map of New Hampshire. 
In his second annual report he says: “ Your 
geologist is prepared to recommend that meas- 
ures be taken, immediately at the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to cause a new map 
of the State to be engraved on copper—the 
plates to be the property of the State, and thus 
available hereafter as well as for immediate 
use.” Together with his last report he pub- 
lished a “ map illustrating the distribution of 
tama and the progress of triangulation in 

ew Hampshire.” The publication of the new 
topographical map was proposed to the Gen- 
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eral Court at the session of June, 1870, but 
they indefinitely postponed the matter. 

The Legislature pe reer on July 2, 1870, 
having sat one month. Of the numerous laws 
enacted at this session, the greatest part were 
of small or local interest. ‘The most impor- 
tant were: acts to enable towns to bond their 
debt at a gold-bearing rate of interest; to es- 
tablish a Board of Agriculture; to establish a 
Normal School; to enable towns to abolish 
school districts; and to prevent the ‘ water- 
ing’ of capital stock in corporations.” 

W JERSEY. The Legislature of New Jer- 
sey assembled in Trenton, on Tuesday, January 
11th, and adjourned on Thursday, March 17th, 
thus making the session the shortest that had 
been held in twenty years. The principal 
laws enacted were the following: An act au- 
thorizing the United Railroad Companies to 
consolidate with other companies; an act to 
allow canal and railroad companies to insure 
freight; an act to consolidate Jersey City, 
Hudson City, and other towns in Hudson 
County; an act to relieve the Erie Railway 
Company from municipal taxation; an act to 
Saabie the Erie Railway Company to build a 
branch road; and a joint resolution in favor of 
Congress making Jersey City a port of entry. 
Among the prominent measures which failed 
were an act to give to Jersey City a right to 
tax the property of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany in that city, and an act to incorporate 
the National Railway, a proposed line of road 
between New York and Philadelphia. The 
question of adopting the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was 
introduced and a ratification refused ; the fol- 
lowing being the wording of the joint resolu- 
tion which was adopted, and which was signed 
by the Governor on the 15th of February : 
Joint Resolution the amendment to the Constitu- 


, known as Amendment. 

1. Beit resolved by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly oe State of New Jersey, That the Legislature 
of this State refuse to ratify, and do hereby reject 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed at the third session of the Fortieth 
Con y a resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, to the several State Legisla- 
tures ; said amendment being in the following words, 
to wit: 

Artictz XV. Src. 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abrid by 
the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. : 

SEc. 2. Tine Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

2. Resolved, That the right to regulate suffrage is 
one of the reserved rights of the States, and the at- 
tempt to vest this power in Congress is revolution- 
ary, and destructive of our present form of govern- 
ment, 


The question of Chinese labor excited much 
attention, caused by the importation of a num- 
ber of Chinamen to work in the laundry at 
Belleville. The opposition to their employ- 
ment was very bitter, but it did not show it- 
self in the form of deeds of violence, and the 
experiment has proved a success. 
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There was no State election, as the State 
officers are elected for two years, and those 
chosen in 1869 will serve until the election 
held in 1871. Onthe 8th of November elections 
were held for Congressmen and members of 
the Legislature, resulting in the choice of three 
Republicans and two Democrats as members 
of Congress, and in giving to the Republicans 
a majority in the State Legislature, which is 
constituted as follows: 


Senate, House, Joint Ballot, 
Republicans.......... 12 84 46 
Democrats ........... 9 26 85 

Rep. majority..... 3 8 11 


The joint use of the Bergen Tunnel by dif- 
ferent railway companies has at different times 
been the cause of much trouble on account of 
quarrels between rival companies. On the 2d 
of December the disagreements of the Erie and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
way Companies culminated in what is known as 
the “‘tunnel war.” The officers of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railway attempted 
to make a connection with the tracks through 
the tunnel by means of a new switch, and 
workmen were employed in laying down the 
“frog,” when a construction car of the Erie 
Company was run upon it and left there, thus 
stopping the work and preventing the passage 
of trains. Large bodies of workmen were 
collected by the officers of the rival corpora- 
tions. Many hours’ travel was suspended on 
both roads, and a fight was imminent. The 
Governor of the State was summoned, and it 
was only when he proposed to take possession 
of the tunnel and compel a resumption of busi- 
ness that a compromise was effected, pending 
the decision of the courts. 

At the last meeting of the Legislature, it was 
directed that all State officers, with whom it 
had been customary to make reports either to 
the Legislative or Executive departments of 
the government, should, thereafter, report to 
the Executive, annually, all business pertaining 
to their respective departments for the pre- 
ceding year, closing on the 81st day of Octo- 
ber. This law had the effect of confining re- 
ports for 1870 to a period of eleven months, 
inasmuch as the time embraced in previous 
reports included the month of November, 

he financial condition of the State is very 


satisfactory. 
The receipts for eleven months ending Octo- 
Her Bi 1870, Were... . dos csasscesiiecesesaes $631,303 66 
. The disbursements.............c.ccccecceccee 562,123 71 
Leaving a surplus Of.........-.ssseceeseeeeeee $69,179 95 
The principal items of receipts were: 
From United Pages ie Davee hlatcssiecese ves $298,128 96 
‘* Dividends of Railroad Companies...... 28,270 00 
‘** Interest on Railroad Bonds............. 37,864 10 
“Morris and Essex Railway............. 48,795 31 
‘“* New dersey Central.........0c0ccc000. 43,551 20 
+ Riparian SONLCEB....cceseeeese cess occ’ 76,500 00 
$6. (AW OMNGr BOULCER.. recedes ccessccecce 98,194 09 
Total, «isd Se demiebancdin conics. $631,303 66 


The War Fund had an unexpended balance 
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of $1,426.81 on the 1st of December, 1869, and 
during the year it received $365,030.42, mak- 
ing a total of $366,457.23, The disbursements 
ba ti 9.78, leaving a balance of $1,- 


The outstanding indebtedness of the State 
(War Fund), on the 81st of October, was.. 2,996,200 00 
From which deduct assets.................. 1,115,605 42 


Leaving an indebtedness beyond assets, .. $1,880,594 58 


The “State Fund,” comprised as it is of 
bonds and stocks of railway companies, count 
bonds, etc., now amounts to $1,587,870.44. 

If to this amount be added the sum in the 
hands of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, an aggregate of $2,702,975.86 is had, or 
an amount more than sufficient to cancel the 
entire obligations of the State of all kinds, 

The “School Fund” has received during the — 


bb 4. PEER ERT ORE Eee Cee gets Po eee 98,154 56 
Andidiabursed... cai Ssdrcis dvs vasw« caduseeetens ei 59 
Leaving on hand................. Bove see $4,637 97 


There were enrolled in the public schools 
of the State during the year 161,683 pupils, or 
nearly one-fifth of the entire population of the 
State. The total number of children in the 
State between the ages of five and eighteen 
is 258,227. The total number of children at- 
tending private schools was 82,447, making, 
with those in the public schools, an aggregate 
of 194,130, or nearly four-fifths of all the chil- 
dren in the State between the ages named. 
The Farnum School at Beverly had 281 pupils. 
This institution has not only been self-sus- 
taining, but, by its surplus earnings, has en- 
abled the State to become possessed of build- 
ings and grounds which are now valued at 
$125,000, and are well located, and adapted to 
the purposes of their erection. 

The Normal School has numbered 292 
pupils during the year. No better attesta- 
tion of the benefits flowing from this institu- 
tion can be furnished, perhaps, than is con- 
tained in the fact of a constant and full demand 
by the school districts of the State for teachers 
from its well-educated and disciplined gradu- 
ates. 

The State Lunatic Asylum is entirely in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of the State, 
and enlarged accommodations for the insane 
are imperatively demanded. 

The management of the State-prison has 
been remarkably successful, but more room is 
required, and the construction of the new 
wing is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 


The expense of majntaining the prisoners for 


the period of ten months was................ $61,742 51 
The eCarningS Were. .....scceciecsscvesccsveces 58,831 67 
Showing a deficit of...... os agedtintaceses $3,410 84 


The State Reform School at Jamesburg is 
accomplishing good results. 

The militia of New Jersey is a matter of 
State pride, and the entire number of com- 
pany organizations authorized by law is now 
complete, save in certain counties that have 
omitted to avail themselves of the privilege of 
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at least one company, The cost of 
maintaining the militia for the year was $26,- 
126.55. Under the present law it is claimed 
that the State has “a compact, well-officered, 
di and disciplined body of men, availa- 
Die at any time, for effectual service.” 
_ The pilot system of the State is in the hands 
of a Board of Commissioners, The number of 
pilots of all kinds licensed by the State is 57; 
number of pilot-boats, 6; number of vessels 
* during the year, 1,228, 


d | The following is the census of New Jersey 


for the years 1860 and 1870: 


, COUNTIES. 1870, 1860. 
ON ener rt 14,093 11,786 
Teil ipssti da a bitep «9d dhs 30,122 21,618 

Dh wen aie.s tt aeeene 638 49,739 
BES RES, 46,038 84,457 

MO MAY... veseccecvevass 8,349 7,180 
m Ts Sok hte setbah sees 34,665 22,605 
vadiee pipbuwas ee dees 143,840 98,877 

OBOE. 6 io sis sive sewenensis 21,562 18,444 

Ht Re ee 129,068 62,717 
mnterdon.........sesescees 36,963 83,654 
Teakaa ths hs dimee Vabioo 46,886 87,419 
Middlesex. ..........-.+0- 44,870 $4,812 
Monmouth...........2000008 46,196 346 
OPP Sasi rk Siw dddae 43,137 677 
COGN i i asis dese <4 00 onaie vans 13,630 11,176 
ENC baa ve aay vi cans tens a6 46,416 29,013 
Oa Pa or ¥ Pers 23,940 453 
DOMMOTROE da Sea ceccsithen 23,510 22,057 
Es cu sesdhe, ox'edne 008 23,168 846 
MEG wack clocasee tose es 41,865 27,780 
ES Ee NSE ot ae oP 84,338 28,433 
RS es Se 905,794 672,035 


NEW YORK. When the Legislature of 
New York assembled at Albany in January, 
1870, its political complexion had entirely 
changed from that of the preceding year. It 
now consisted of 18 Democrats and 14 Repub- 
licans in the Senate, and 72 Democrats and 56 
Republicans in the Assembly. One of its first 
acts was the adoption of a resolution with- 
drawing 
tion of the fifteenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. The preamble recited the amend- 
ment and the action of Congress in proposing 
its ratification by the preceding Legislature, 
together with the fact that it had not yet 
become a part of the Constitution, and the 
resolution itself was as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the above-recited concurrent 
resolution be, and it hereby is, repealed, rescinded, 
and annulled, 

And be it further resolved, That the Legislature of 
the State of New York refuses to ratify the above-re- 
cited ay Sm fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and withdraws absolutely 

expression of consent heretofore given thereto or 
ratification thereof. 

And be it further resolved, That the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions and 
ae to the Secretary of State of the United 

tates, at Washington, and to every member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the Governors of the several States. 


Among the acts of the session was anew 
excise law which provides for the appointment 
of three commissioners in each city and town 
to t licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. 
In incorporated villages these commissioners 


the assent of the State to the ratifica- © 
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consist of three members of the Board of Trus- 
tees; in towns, they consist of the supervisors 
and justices of the peace; in cities, with the 
exception of New York and Brooklyn, they 
are appointed by the may ors, and in the two 
cities named they are nominated by the mayors, 
and confirmed by the Boards of Aldermen, The 
restrictions upon the ting of licenses are 
contained in the followihg sections of the law: 
Secrion 4. The Board of Excise in cities, towns, 
and vi 8, shall have power to L xw: licenses to 
any niga or persons of good moral character, who 
shall be pAb by them, permitting him and them 
to sell and di of, at any one named ie within 
such city, to or village, strong and spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, and beer, in quantities less than 
five ns at a time, upon receiving a license fee to 
be fixed in their discretion, and which shall not be 
less than thirty nor more than one hundred and 
dollars. Such licenses shall only be granted on writ- 
ten application to the said board, signed by the ap- 
licant, or speneants, specifying the place for which 
cense is asked, and the name or names of the appli- 
cant or applicants, and of every person interested or 
to be interested in the business, to authorize which 
the license shall be used. Persons not licensed may 
keep, and, in quantities not less than five gallons at 
a time, sell and dispose of, strong and spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, and beer, provided that no part 
thereof shall be drunk or used in the buildi , gar- 
den, or enclosure communicating with, or In any 
public street or place contiguous to, the building in 
which the same may be so kept, disposed of, or sold, 
Sxo. 5. Licenses granted as in this act provided 
shall not authorize any person or persons to e 
for sale, or sell, give away, or dispose of, any strong 
or spirituous liquors, wines, ale, or beer, on any day 
between the hours of one and five o'clock in the 
morning, and all places licensed as aforesaid shall be 
closed and kept closed between the hours aforesaid. 
Szo. 6. The act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the metropolitan 
police district of the State of New York,” passed 
Apel 14, 1866, is hereby repealed, and the provisions 
of the act passed April 16, 1867, except where the 
same are inconsistent, or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be taken and construed as a 
part of this act, and be and remain in full force and 
effect throughout the whole of this State. 


The law providing for the registration of 
legal voters was repealed for all parts of the 
State, excepting the city of New York, where it 
was left in force. Anew election law was framed 
but not passed. New charters were adopted 
for the cities of Albany and New York. 

The New-York city charter effects a com- 
plete return to self-government for that great 
municipality, all commissions appointed at the 
State capital being done away with. The 
mayor, common council, consisting of alder- 
men and assistant-aldermen, corporation coun- 
sel, and comptroller, are elected by the people 
of the city, the aldermen being chosen on @ 
— ticket and not by districts. The 

treet and Aqueduct Departments are con- 
solidated in a Department of Public Works, 
and a Department of Docks is created. There 
is also a Department of Public Parks, a Fire 
Department, Health Department, and Police 
Board. The heads of all the different depart- 
ments are appointed by the mayor. The De- 
partment of Charities and Corrections remains 
substantially unchanged. While the charter 
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was pending in the Legislature, it received the 
support of nearly all classes, the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation of New York presenting a memorial 
for its adoption, and a large number of the 
wealthiest citizens signing a petition for the 
same object. It finally passed the House by a 
vote of 116 to 5, and in the Senate received 30 
votes, and only 2 were cast against it. The 
Board of Supervisors of the county of New 
York was abolished by a separate bill, and 
there is no longer any distinction kept up be- 
tween the city and county government. The 
provisions of the charter were speedily carried 
into effect by the mayor, and seemed to meet 
with general approval. 

The question of authorizing some plan by 
which rapid transit through the city of New 
York could be attained occupied considerable 
attention, and many schemes were submitted, 
none of which were adopted. A bill, for what 
was known as the Arcade Railroad beneath 
the surface of Broadway, passed both Houses, 
but was vetoed by the Governor, on account 
of the extraordinary power given to the corpo- 
rators over the streets and adjoining property, 
and the general impracticability of the plan. 

As usual, several bills were introduced, 
granting aid to railroads, and passed both 
Houses, only to be arrested by the veto of the 
Governor. The sum involved in these ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000. 

Matters connected with public education re- 
ceived considerable attention in the Legisla- 
ture, and an act was passed for the completion 
of the school system, putting all the educa- 
tional institutions of the State under the con- 
trol of a department of the government. An 
effort was made to secure the repeal of the 
clause of the New-York tax levy of 1869, for 
the aid of charity schools, but without success. 
The number of school-houses in the State is 
11,705; the number of children attending 
public schools, 1,029,955; number of students 
attending normal schools, 4,734. The finances 
of the Department of Public Instruction, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30th, are ex- 
hibited in the following statement: 


Total receipts from all sources, including 

balance on hand at the beginning of the 

MOGI spas ha nedaec sins ge sd neraeernnec come $10,919,466 45 
Total expenditures ssi)... es Hc Lee aia 9,929,462 92 
6,501,173 37 


1,980,546 0 

The estimated value of school-houses and 
ETS ROE Bele REDE IC? SE Hoc 20,417,829 00 
The condition of the canals of the State oc- 
eupied a good deal of attention, both in the 
Legislature and the general community. The 
Commercial Union, which was an association 
of merchants and others interested in the sub- 
ject, was formed in October, 1869, for the 
avowed purpose of securing reform in the 
management of these great public works, A 
convention was held by members of this body 
and other delegates, at Rochester, on the 19th 
of January. Many speeches were made de- 
manding reforms in the repairing and the gen- 
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eral management of the canals, the prevailing 
spirit of which was embodied in the following 
resolutions : 


Whereas, The prosperity, wealth, and importance 
of the State of New York are mainly due to its 
canals and the wisdom that projected them ; and the 
necessity for the = water-ways, to transport the 
commerce of the West and to develop the resources 
of our own State, was never greater than at the pres- 
ent time; and 

Whereas, Owing to official mismanagement and 
dishonesty under the contract system, by which the 
canals have sunk almost to decay, and owing to the 
unwise adoption of high tolls, which has diverted the 
trade from the canals and State, the great public 
works are falling into decay and becoming inefficient, 
unsafe, expensive, and ruinous, instead of becomin 
every year more useful, convenient, flourishing, an 
popular; and 

hereas, This convention, called by the Commer- 
cial Union, and composed of all those persons in 
every section of our State engaged in commerce, di- 
rectly or indirectly associated with the canals, is as- 
sembled to consider the foregoing matters and pro- 
claim the feelings of the people regarding the mis- 
government, errors, and corruptions, which threaten 
the existence of our canals; to suggest a remedy for 
existing evils, and to ask for a speedy relief thereof: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention is of the unanimous 
opinion that upon the preservation of our canals and 
increase of their trade depends the future prosperity 
of our State. 

Resolved, That the present. system of repairing 
canals by contract is wholly inefficient and grossly 
corrupt ; and that such contract system and laws ere- 
ating it, and the outstanding contracts under it, must 
be abolished, if the canals and their trade are to be 
preserved. 

Resolved, That the canals must be immediately put 
in a state of efficient repair, and power must be given 
to State officers for that purpose, and such a system 
for repairing the canals must be adopted as shall pro- 
Ment against the possibility of disastrous breaks and 

elays. 

Resolved, That the canal tolls on such freight as is 
competed for by other routes of transportation must be 
reduced to such rates as will make such competition 
impossible, and secure all such freight to our canals, 

lved, That the necessary improvement of the 
canals would lead naturally, and without great loss, 
to improvement in the general system of canal navi- 

ation. 

Resolved, That the canals must be put and kept at 
all times needful in such a condition as shall insure 
safety, certainty, and speedy transportation, and that 
such official and legislative action should be had as 
will ca gs ap such transportation and increase the 
trade of the canals to their full capacity. 

Resolved, That the State Central Committee of the 
Commercial Union be and are hereby requested and 
authorized to prepare and present to the Legislature 
immediately a bill framed so as to secure the benefits 
and improvements above enumerated; and that such 
committee, on behalf of this union and of this con- 
vention, and of the people, and their interests through- 
out the State herein represented, urge the passage of 
such bill or bills, and take all active measures in re- 
lation thereto, to secure preservation and improve- 
ment of the State canals. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the demands of the 

resent constitution require the payment of the canal 
vet within the next six years, we believe that the 
true interests of the State require that the said debt 
be funded to an extent over a period of not less than 
eighteen years, in order that the toll-sheet may be 
redivided to a point which will retain the business, 
which, under the present excessive toll-sheet, is 
being forced into other channels, 


Se en ee 


oo caer , the rd ee reaisln the 
e and carried through the ture, 
. abolishing the Contracting Board and the 

whole sera of repairing the canals by con- 
a r nder the provisions of this act, per- 
ns already having contracts could surrender 
and the Canal Board, on the recom- 
on of the Canal Commissioners, could 


a 


ait any time “cancel and annul any contract or 


ts for repairs of the canals heretofore 
a e, by a resolution to be entered in the 
_ minutes of the said board.” The duty of keep- 
_ ing the canals in repair, and superintending 
3 Brel condition, is imposed upon this 
ae anal Board. Not only was the waste- 
system of repairing the canals by contract 
done away with, but the tolls on the most 
important articles transported were reduced 
50 per cent. Provision was also made for the 

ement of claims against the State on ac- 
count of the canals. A beginning was thus 
made for a reform in the management of these 
works which had been loudly called for during 
many years. The Commercial Union did not 
remain satisfied with what was thus far ac- 
complished, but issued an address to the peo- 
ple in June, and in July held a second conven- 
tion at Rochester, which adopted a large num- 
ber of resolutions demanding still further im- 
provements. 

The canals of the State are now 900 miles 
long in the aggregate, and connect the great 
lakes, by way of Buffalo and Oswego, with the 
Hudson River at Albany. The tolls are 
pledged by the constitution for the specific 
purpose of paying, first, for their maintenance, 
supervision, and management; second, the in- 
debtedness of the State on their account; 
third, to reimburse the*Treasury for the taxa- 
tion upon the people; and fourth, for the sup- 
port of the government. The tonnage of mer- 
chandise carried through them in 1869 ex- 
ceeded by over 1,000,000 tons the capacity of 
all the vessels entered at the ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. The tolls'the same 
year amounted to $1,278,507.52. The principal 
rival lines of transportation are the Erie and 
the New York Central Railroads. The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of the total ton- 
nage movement over the New York State ca- 
nals, New York Central Railroad, and Erie 
Railway, each from 1860 to 1869, inclusive: 


{ Ea] Mom Souk Rinte New York Cent’) Erle Rail " 
a nn ee Lee 
Bee 1860.20... 809,524,596 | 199,281,392 | 214,084,395 
SapGl....... "623, 392) 251'350.127 
me 1808... 1,188,548 400 963, 351/008 285 
aimee ‘871,835,150 Sie 0sLaip 42h 013,644 
ion :| 1,012'448'034 | 331075'547 | 478.485;772 
Wwe 958,362,953 | 862'180'606 | 549.888,499 
Se 1,033,751,268 |  366/199:786 699. 

1869.......... 919,153,611 | 474,419,726 | 817,829,190 
9,469,793,423 | 3,158,734,355 | 4,619,790,173 
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The following shows the cost of construc- 
tion and equipment of the three lines: 


Miles. 

New-York State Canals ..... .....+.+ $90,710,832 900 
New-York Central Railroad.......... 87,603, 593 
Brie MaUwar vinsnscnscscesans4s4beeh dn 65,131,959 823 
$183,446,488 2,816 


The total number of tons moved one mile 
on all the canals and railroads in the State, in 
the ten years from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, was 
19,662,593,782; of this amount the canals, 
with an average season of less than seven and 
one-half months in each year, reaeeene 
4 per cent., or very nearly one-half, and 
all the railro: in operation the whole time, 
transported 51,8; per cent. In several of these 
years the canals transported more freight in the 
seven and one-half months than all the railroads 
in the State did in the whole twelve months. 

The following is a statement showing the 
total amount of work done during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1870; also, the 
amount of work remaining to be done on all 
existing contracts upon the New-York State 
canals under supervision of the Engineer De- 
partment: 


NAME OF CANAL. are as iy by ey eg 
Oi eee es es O Sh $805,195 22 | $834,649 22 
Champlain. .........00s0c0%055 218,204 29 | 208,785 00 
Bick HAVO. ops epicsdscccses 53,956 00 23,471 23 
QUWORO Ke i ids cdcsdvcredstce 70,589 69 | 154,747 75. 
WUODEUIO cssig dsb ud acnebaten 83,146 46 83,722 25 
OES ee] eae Fe 10,846 60 28,222 90 
oe and Seneca........... 56,865 75 18,601 00 
Baldwinsville. ................ 8,912 70 
Genesee Valley............... 186,834 57 65,320 00 
Total for ordinary and extraor- 
dinary repairs.............. $1,549,553 25'$1,361,919 35 


The canal debt, amounting to over $9,000,- 
000, will all fall due in 1878, or sooner. A 
bill passed the Legislature for the funding of 
this indebtedness, but, being submitted to the 
ee for their approval at the election in 

ovember, it was rejected. The question of 
devising some means for navigating the canals 
by steam has attracted much attention, but has. 
not found a solution. 

Under the provisions of the new judiciary. 
article of the constitution, an election was 
held on the 17th of May for a chief justice and 
six associate justices of the Court of Appeals, 
each party being allowed to put only four can- 
didates for associate justices in the field. The 
Republicans met at Rochester on the 28th of 
April, and nominated Henry R. Selden for 
Chief Justice, and Charles J. Folger, Charles: 
Andrews, Charles Mason, and Robert 8. Hale, 
for Associates. They also adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : ; 

Resolved, That the Republican party of New York 
is determined to preserve the purity of the judicial 
office, and that we present to the people of the State 
our candidates for Judges of the Court of Appeals, 
with the confidence that they will bring to their offices 
the high qualifications of mind and character which 
those should possess who, in the court of last reso 
interpret laws which affect the property, the life, an 
the | of the citizen. 

Resolved, That while we recognize that this-is not 
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the place to make a declaration of political princi- 
ples, we think it a proper occasion to express our 
confidence in the economical Administration and our 
admiration for the illustrious soldier and patriot who 
is at its head, and we heartily pledge ourselves to 
sustain him in his efforts to restore economy in our 
affairs, to raise the credit of the Government, and to 
secure the administration of equal laws in all our re- 
lations and liberties. 


The Democrats nominated Sandford E. Church 
for Chief Justice, and William F, Allen, Martin 
Grover, Rufus W. Peckham, and Charles A. 
Rapallo, for Associates, and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That while we deem it improper in a 


purely judicial convention to put forth a platform of 


political principles, yet. we regard it as a fitting ocea- 
sion to declare that the high mission of the Demo- 
cratic party has been and is.to maintain and uphold 
a fearless and incorruptible judiciary, faithful to the 
constitution and true to the high offices of justice, 
and that faithful to this mission we present to the 
electors of the State the candidates this day nomi- 
nated, as men conforming to the severest standard of 
judicial integrity and purity, and fitted to sustain and 
elevate the character of our highest court, strengthen 
it as a bulwark of the constitution, and of the liber- 
ties of citizens. 

The election resulted in the choice of the 
entire Democratic ticket, and Folger and An- 
drews, of the Republican nominees. The en- 
tire vote cast for Chief Justice was 391,473, of 
which Church received 239,685, and Selden 
151,788, making the former’s majority 87,897. 
The difference in the number of votes received 
by the other candidates of the two parties was 
nearly as great. 

The regular Democratic Convention for the 
nomination of State officers was held at Roch- 
ester on the 21st of September. John T. Hoff- 
man was renominated for Governor, Allen O, 
Beach for Lieutenant-Governor; Asher P. 
Nichols for Comptroller, John D. Furey and 
George W. Chapman for Canal Commissioners, 
and Solomon Scheu for State-Prison Inspector. 
The platform adopted was as follows: 

Resolved, That the present Federal Administration 
has come short of the expectations of its own friends 
and of its obligations to the people, and fails to com- 
mand public confidence. Its inability to devise an 
intelligent financial policy and the restoration of a 


sound currency; its failure to relieve the internal , 


revenue system of oppressive and complicated fea- 
tures; its neglect to reform the tariff so as to avoid 
favoritism to the few at the expense of the many ; its 
enormous gifts to capitalists of the public lands, 
wasting the common property of the people; its re- 
tention in office of unworthy men; its maintenance 
of taxes to an extent largely in excess of the amount 
necessary to pay the interest on the public debt, and 
. the expenses of the Government ; its feeble and un- 
‘defined foreign policy, and the undisguised want of 
harmony between the Executive and Congress, are 
proofs of its incAeSy, to manage our public affairs 
‘for the public good, while its efforts to interfere im- 
properly with the States, and to hinder immigrants 
from other lands from assuming the obligations 
‘of citizens, and its use of military force in many 
‘instances for the purpose of overawing voters, is an 
evidence of its willingness to degrade the rights 
‘of the people and to violate the sound principles of 
free government. 

esolved, That our tariff of duties, like all taxes, 
should have the one only lawful purpose of obtaining 
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necessary revenue, and that the present system of 
favoritism, miscalled protection, laying taxes for the 
special benefit of a few capitalists, is simple robbery 
of the rest of the people, and that, except in so far 
as the legitimate expenses of the Government may 
require, free trade is the true Policy of the separ 

esolved, That we demand the simplification of our 
system of internal revenue, the abolition of useless 
and inquisitorial taxes, and the reduction of the 
whole volume of taxation now in excess of the wants 
of ie Government and the exigencies of the public 
credit. 

Resolved, That a well-regulated license system has 
been demonstrated to be in the interest of temperance 
and good morals, and that prohibition, whether by 
State or local legislation, is in violation of personal 


rights. 

Resolved, That the past history of the radical party 
warrants us in denouncing the recent acts of Congress, 
interfering with State elections and intimidating for- 
eigners seeking citizenship, as part of a vast scheme 
of usurpation and tyranny intended to suppress the 

ight of free elections and to perpetuate the corrupt 
rulers at Washington against the will of te pee dle, 
esoed, That we rejoice at the downfall of the 
imperial dynasty of France, and trust that on its 
ruins a republic will be firmly established ; and we 
express the earnest hope that the people of Germany, 
having by heroic bravery and brilliant achieyements 
of arms shown their overwhelming power and abilit 
to resist and repel the assaults of their enemies, will 
establish, on an enduring basis, their own unity under 
one nationality, maintaining in Central Europe the 
cause of civilization and progress, 

Resolved, That our sympathies and our hopes are 
with Ireland, Cuba, and with all subject dependen- 
cies everywhere which seek to be relieved from a 
domination alien to their soil and hostile to the in- 
terests of their people, and that we condemn the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government in withholding from 
Cuba all moral support, and actively aiding its ene- 


mies. 

Resolved, That the importation into the United 
States of bodies of Asiaties, held in bondage by con- 
tractors accustomed to abject obedience and a low 
rate and scale of personal comfort, is detrimental to 
the dignity and happiness of the laboring classes, and 
dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the State. 

Resolwed, That in the case of those American citi- 
zens recently convicted of a violation of our neutral- 
ity laws and now suffering imprisonment therefor, 
the laws of justice and the important objects of the 
law having been attained, we believe that at this 
time an extension of clemency would be consistent 
with the dignity of our Government and its regar 
for international obligations. ; 

Resolved, That as many of the issues which have 
divided good citizens in the past are now settled, we 
invite all conservative citizens, irrespective of former 
political differences, to unite with us in securing 
the ascendency in the Government of the rinciple 
on which it was established, and which, while sus- 
tained by the majority of the American people, se- 
cured peace and prosperity for all. 


The Republican Convention was held in the 


same city just one week later, when the fol- 


lowing resolutions were adopted : 


The Republicans of the State of New York, in con- 
vention assembled, report to the people the follow- 
ing resolutions: c ‘ 

Resolved, That the national Administration under 
President Grant has in all respects kept faith with 
the people, and fully established its title to their con- 
fidence and support by reducing the national debt by 
the unparalleled financial achievement of paying in 
eighteen months, in addition to all accruing ina 
$120,000,000 of Sage woe by restoring the natio: 
credit at home and abroad, and with rapid strides 
bringing near the restoration of gpecie payment; by 
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rgély increasing the revenue of the country under 
taxation through the honest enforcement 
¢ laws, and at the same time greatly decreasing 
nses of the Government and of the collection 
revenue; by providing for the relief of the 
ple from eighty millions of existing taxation and 
i the subjects of revenues as to lighten the 
dens of all classes of the people; by maintaining 
‘honorable peace with all nations, while carefully vin- 
_ dicating our own rights and advancing the name and 

honor of the American people among the nations of 

4 ; by so dealing with the Indian tribes as to 
+ the chronic wars which have hitherto drawn 


ro, 
and happiness to the country, 

Resolved, That the Republicans of the United States 
of America send congratulations to the United States 
of y, and oin with our German 
brethren in rejoicing at the righteous victories of the 
Fatherland, and fondly trust that the brave people 
who haye given a republic to France may soon 
Cate prertprions in their one coun! - 

Reso we have seen, with unmingled jo 
anew republic of France and the overthtow of the 
imperial rule and the swift destruction of a usurper’s 
ohutm to tic power. 

That we sincerely sympathize with the 
poopie of Guba in their struggle for liberty against a 
espotic government, in whose administration they 
have no share. 
: ed, That the Democratic State administration 
has not shown itself entitled to the confidence or 
support of the people of this State, because it has put 
itself into the ds of the close and irresponsible 
litical corporation which has so long ruled the city 
Pe ew York and made the wealth and power of that 
¢ity subserve only to its own selfish and corrupt pur- 
_ poses, and is now seeking to make the State itself a 
wider field for the same abuses and corruptions, 
cause it has so mismanaged the canals of the State 
that, while the expenses are largely increased the 
revenues are nearly destroyed, and deficits have 
taken the place of the annual surplus of more than 
$2,000,000, while the tolls have been reduced with 
such unjust « ation as to confer the chief bene- 
fits upon the products of the other States, while many 
roducts of our own States are unrelieved. It has bur- 
ned the canals with a host of unnecessary officers, 
it has oe the State claims for 8 to be 
revived for the benefit of its partisans, and is seck- 
ing to transfer the debt now ¢harged upon the 
revenues of the State to the shoulders of the tax- 
payers of the State alone, while. other States will 
reap the chief benefits of the ¢ ; and because it 
has upheld with all its power the acknowledged 
frauds and crimes upon the ballot-box, through which 
it has been elevated to power and enabled to mis- 
govern the State. * 
Resolved, That the common-school system of the 
State must be maintained, and that we condemn all 
ey psa for the establishment or maintenance 
of n schools or institutions as hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution and the religious liberty 
and | ity it secures to all. 
le of towns, vil- 


: . That so long as the te 
lages, and cities, have the right by law to license the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors in their several localities, 
Shey also by. a fam, of votes should have the 

right to prohibit such sales. 
Resolved, That it is the duty of all honorable citi- 
zens and the firm determination of the —_ 
x in 


gress, and ma . 
which are designed to prevent the violation of the 
naturalization and election laws of the country ; that, 
laying aside all individual preferences, the ub- 
licans of New York will with one heart and one mind 
strive to redeem our State from the rule of those 
whose power was first obtained by fraudulent votes 
and by a dishonest count of votes which were never 
polled, 


Stewart L. Woodford was nominated for 
Governor, Sigismund Kaufmann for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Abel W. Palmer for Co 
troller, Absalom Nelson and Alexander Barkly 
for Canal Commissioners, and Jq}n Parkhurst 
for Inspector of State Prisons. 

The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, when all the Democratic candidates 
were chosen by about 30,000 majority. The 
total vote for Governor was 769,354, of which 
Hoffman received 899,532, and Woodford 366,- 
436. James S. Graham, Labor Reform candi- 
date, received 1,907 votes, and Myron H. Clark, 
Temperance candidate, 1,459. The majority 
of Hoffman over Woodford was 83,096. Of 
the 81 members of Congress representing the 
State, 16 are Democrats and 15 Republicans. 
The Legislature of 1871 consists of 17 Demo- 
crats and 14 Republicans in the Senate, and 65 
Democrats and 63 Republicans in the House. 

On September 80, 1869, the total funded 
debt of the State was $43,265,306.40, classified 
as follows: 


General fand..............20.eeeeee 694, 40 
Contingent............ sth e300 
BG) cs on pallet vans cares tibatonskan 12,564,780 00 
SMUG scone nucedcrwass speetaahese 25,938,000 00 
POM se, sxivehbtcciheseadd. wee $43,265,306 40 


On September 80, 1870, the total funded 
debt was $38,641,606.40, classified as follows: 


General fund............c.0+sse0+es $4,040,026 40 
Contingent.........liccscccscsevees 000 00 
i ens 11,968°80 00 
Bammtarksss, bivswicr'e es Sauber ks 22'567,000 00 
Total... ....cs-ceeees «ers eeee++ $89,641,606 40 


The following statement shows the amount 
of the State debt on September 30, 1870, after 
deducting the unapplied balances of the sink- 
ing funds at that date: 


Balances. As ided for. 
Gen'l fund..¢4,040,026 40 $1,008.975 74 $3,031,050 66 
Con it. 68, 1%, 50,007 79 
Canal....... 11,966,580 00 2,149,884 61 9,816,695 39 
ViGes 1000 00 ©—-3,055,609 58 + —«-19, 511,390 42 
$38,641,606 40 $6,282,462 14 $32,469,144 26 
The State debt; on September 80, 1869, 
after the unapplied balances 
of the sinking funds, amounted to..... $34,848,035. 73 
On September 30, 1870, to.. ........-.-. 82,409,144 26 
Showing a reduction of............05605. $2,498,891 47 
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The receipts of the public Treasury, on ac- 
count of all funds except the Canal and Free- 
School Funds, for the fiscal year, amounted to 
$13,846,258.39, and the expenditures to $14,- 
787,804.98. 

The gross valuation of taxable property in 
the State for the year was $1,967,001,180. 
The total State tax amounted to $14,285,976, 
being something over seven mills on the dol- 
lar. The appointment of three commissioners 
to revise the laws for the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes was authorized by the Legis- 
lature of 1870, and David A. Wells, George 
W. Cuyler, and Edwin Dodge, were appointed 
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report was made to the Legislature in Febru- 
ary, 1871. 

There are several new public institutions in 
course of construction in different parts of the 
State. The Hudson River Hospital for the 
Insane, at Poughkeepsie, will accommodate 
400 patients when completed. The Willard 
Asylum for the Insane at Ovid is in limited 
operation, and has 338 patients. The Buffalo 
State Asylum for the Insane has been located 
on 200 acres of land given by the city. The 
prisons are still a source of expense to the State. 
The following table shows the expenditures and | 
earnings of the three prisons for the past two 


by the Governor as such commissioners. The years: 

1869. Sing Sing. Auburn. Clinton, Female. Asylum. Total. 
Expenditures,..........00000. $351,082 5% | $171,015 81 | $317,809 70 25,856 26 13,954 92 | $879,219 
Rarnluge sicuc sinieess caste 264,099 12 | 128,717 21 | 257,256 79 , 4,084 01 : br, 654,157 68 

Deficiencies............+ $36,983 45 | $42,20810 | $60,052.91 | g2t,772 25 | $13,954 92 | $225,061 63 

18%. . 

Expenditures. .0.........e0008 $361,901 78 | $166,979 10 | $305,905 08 | $22,553 65 19,076 87 6,611 5T 
Earnings TELS SS, eae 290,017 95 | 181,697 64 | "274,157 56 4,820 47 $ oy e700 108 62 
Deficiencies............ $71,883 83 | $35,281 46 | $31,747 52 | $18,282 18 | $19,076 87 | $176,417 95 


The question of abolishing the contract sys- 
tem of prison-labor occupied much attention, 
both in the Legislature and out, and a com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the whole 
subject, whose report was to be submitted in 
1871. 

The number of insurance companies subject 
to the supervision of the State Insurance De- 
partment, on December 1, 1870, was 275, as 
follows: 

New-York joint stock fire insurance companies...... 


New-York mutual insurance companies...........+.. 
New-York marine insurance companies...........+++ 9 


New-York life insurance companieS.........--.+.+00+ 43 
Fire insurance companies of other States............ 67 
Marine insurance companies of other States......... 2 
Life insurance companies of other States............. 30 
Casualty insurance companies of other States........ 3 
. Foreign insurance companies.........---.+eeeeeeeceee 6 


The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the department for the protection of 
policy-holders of life and casualty insurance 
companies of this State, and of foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business within it, was 
$7,412,567, as follows: 

For protection of policy-holders generally, in 

life insurance companies of this State..... $4,462,917 00 
For protection of registered policy-holders, 

1,559,650 00 


exclusivel 
For protection of casualty policy-holders, ex- 


Teer eee eee eee ee eee ee) 


SOMISIVOIN ccs oso ton see de eueieeedeb ovbiees 26,000 00 
For protection of fire policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance companies........++.+.++5. 1,048,000 00 
For protection of life policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance companies........-+..00+0+ 816,000 00 
OCR CODOB Green Gets acess. soa ce ae $7,412,567 00 


On October 1st there were 61 banks doing 
business under State laws, whose outstanding 
circulation was $2,253,937.50. There were, at 
the same time, 183 savings-banks, with assets 
estimated at $220,000,000. 

A State Reformatory has been established 


at Elmira, for which $75,000 were appropri 
ated by the last Legislature. . 
The work on the new capitol at Albany has 
only proceeded as far as the completion of the 
foundation and basement, and the expense has 
reached $1,612,734.98. 
The number of immigrants arriving at the 
port of New York during the year was 211,190, 
distributed as follows: From Ireland, 64,163 ; 
England, 23,840; Scotland, 10,731; Wales, 
545; total British Islands, 98,779; from Can- 
ada, 34; Nova Scotia, 23; Germany, 72,368 ; 
France, 2,210; Switzerland, 537; Holland, 
525; Belgium, 883; Sweden, 11,549; Norway, 
2,678; Denmark, 2,441 ; Italy, 2,081; Russia, 
433, or, together with Poland, 1,110; West 
Indies, 140; East Indies, 13; Australia, 9; Af- 
rica, 11; Central America, 24; Mexico, 37; 
Japan, 1; Turkey, 20; South America, 34; 
Portugal, 5; and Greece, 14. 
During the fifteen years from 1855 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1870, the number of emigrants landed 
at Castle Garden was 2,340,928. Their desti- 
nation, as stated by them, was as follows: 


N. Y. and undecided .972,267 | NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
nt EASTERN eTATER. | sapivenicls ees: etd 
BAUO cdies hanes s r be 
Reownanpaive. $0 | Hie a 
Vermont... ....+++ 4, Wisconsin.......... 121,660 
Massachusetts...... 111,129 | winnesota 29.360 
Rhode Island....... 21, Towa Ce EE ee PARR 
Connecticut........ 89,169 | Missouri............ 44,309 
Te Ae PASO BABS 6 abiptele «tats ot: 5,052 
Total Has’n States .183,005 ebraska...++-s...+ 4,198 
CENTRAL STATES. ae 
New Jdersey........ 63,109 pnb ree 
Pennsylvania....... 224,880 
Maryland.......-... i PACIFIC STATES AND 
Delaware.......+... 2,011 TERRITORIES ..... 47,172 
Dis’t of Columbia... 9,129 | S’7EASTERN STATES.. 18,444 
—— _| S’WESTERNSTATES.. 66,917 
Total Cent’ States .817,162 | FOREIGN COUNTRIES 6,572 


The following is the Federal census of New 
York for the years 1870 and 1860: 
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1870. 1860, 
133,052 118,917 
40,814 41,881 
107 85,906 
909 43,886 
50,549 55,767 
50,328 58,422 
85,281 26,917 
~ 40,582 084 
47,48 45,785 
47,098 47,172 
25,174 26,204 
42.973 42.465 
74,042 64.941 
178,695 141,971 
29,042 28,214 
80,271 20,837 
27,064 24,162 
31,608 $2,189 
$1,832 81,930 
2,960 8,024 
89,932 40,561 
65,415 69,825 
419,927 279,122 
28,700 28,580 
38,310 89,546 
43,522 43,545 
117,867 100,648 
* mary Ne ORS Wiha’ ented ob oust 818909 
OPM 69 aes care ccoussn} 

Biben anal #5 oy tA RES | 50,430 50,399 
ee a ee ee 110,009 105,202 
ROMARG sav xsyccisewacees 104,144 90,686 
OSB ORESR ABSA ee bp rd 
gk SR a Ea i ew 27,689 28,770 
MUNG a hc cna san any aces 7,942 75,958 
MONO casei dots vce fa peee ov 48,969 50,157 

bdsb RIeb Kady cuckoo wy 15,420 14,092 
| OES eee 73,804 57,391 

ce EEE Bs 99,549 86,328 

MIG sedis uecndcsdsac, 33,029 25,492 

WR hi Koa a: art ot wa eas 25,213 22,492 
St. Lawrence 84,075 83,689 
RMPRLOOE TS. 5 S.t Lees 51,529 51,739 
Schenectady...........0% ie 21,347 20,002 
Schoharie $3,340 84,469 
Schuyler ............5...00. 18,989 18,840 

Fs 27,826 28,138 
pS EE SR Hess: 67,717 66,690 
Le SB ee ae 46,924 , 43,275 
MUIVER:.. oA.) tess 84,546 82,385 
OGM «Iai sia's a¥Ga ae has 2 wiry oy 30,573 28,747 
MPOMEMIE 5 a ., as 505 nd 33,180 81,409 

MOG ban Gosh tes kclvhecuse 84,075 76,381 

Bemattssadesdeyet 04 22,591 21,434 
Washington,............... 569 904 
MUMNMO RS SOE ecees eiccescce 47,711 47,762 
Westchester............0... Awe Hy 

a SRR eas ; . 
wo pesky pepe READ 9,595 290 
TMRIIA Fs ess senses 4,874,703 3,880,735 


NORTH CAROLINA. The reported disor- 
ders in this State during the year have been of 
80 grave a character as to attract the attention 
of the General Government, and to form a 
topic of discussion throughout the country. 
This condition of affairs has been produced by 
the alleged outrages of the “‘ Ku-klux,” and the 
efforts on the part of the State government 
to suppress them. Many complaints. were 
made to the State government by peaceful 
citizens who were the victims of violence, or 
thréats of violence, and who earnestly sought 
the protection of the law. A difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the civil officers in attempt- 
ing to bring the guilty parties to justice 
through the ordinary process of the courts, 
Tn many instances grand juries refused to find 
bills against the offenders; and, when they 
were found and the parties arraigned, frequent- 


. 
‘ 
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ly the jury, either through sympathy with the 
accused, or fear of the consequences, failed to 
convict. “In fine,” the Governor, in justifi- 
cation of his course in calling out the military, 
says, “there was no remedy for these evils 
through the civil law, and, but for the use of 
the military arm, to which I was com to 
resort, the whole fabric of society in the State 
would have been undermined and ee 
and a reign of lawlessness and anarchy woul 

have been established. The present State 
government would thus have failed in the 
great purpose for which it was created, to wit, 
the protection of life and property under equal 
laws; and, necessarily, the national Govern- 
ment would have interfered, and, in all prob- 
ability, would have placed us again and for an 
indefinite period under military rule.” . 

This condition of affairs led the Governor, 
early in March, to issue the following procla- 
mation : 

Exeoutive Derartuent, Raveicn, ; 
March 7, 1870. 

By virtue of authority vested in me by the con- 
stitution of the State, and by virtue of an act passed 
at the present session of the General Assembly, en- 
titled “ An act to secure the better protection of dite 
an ro Tatile e ot Jan’ 
and oe he feeabrs that the civil authorities of the 
county of Alamance are not able to protect the citi- 
zens of said county in the enjoyment of life and 
property, I hereby proclaim and declare that the 
county of Alamance is in a state of insurrection, 

On the 26th of November, 1869, a citizen of the 
United States, who was engaged in qe a school 
in said county, was taken from his house by a band 


_ of men armed and disguised, and was by them eruel- 


ly beaten and scourged. 

On the night of the 26th of February, 1870, a citizen 
of said county was taken from his house by a band 
of men armed and on ete and was by them 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, on the public 
square in the town of Graham, near the court-house. 

And more recently the postmaster at Company 
Shops, in said county, an officer of the Government 
of the United States, was compelled to flee the 
county, and while absent a band of men armed and 
disguised visited his house, with the purpose, doubt- 
less, of taking his life; and this within a short dis- 
tance of Federal vir stationed in said county, not 
to overawe or intimidate good citizens, but to pre+ 
sorte the peace and to protect the innocent and law- 

i 


In addition to these cases, information has been 
received at this department that able and law- 
abiding citizens of the county aforesaid have been . 
molested in their houses, have been whipped, shot 
scourged, and threatened with further visitations of 
violence and out unless they would conform to 
some arbitrary standard of conduct set up by these 
disguised assassins and murderers. 

' IT have issued | ene after proclamation to 
the people of the State, warning offenders and wicked 
or misguided violators of the law to cease their evil 
deeds, and, by sega better lives, propitiate those 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. I have invoked 
public opinion to aid me in repressing these out- 
rages, and in oe eace and order. I have 
waited to see if the people of Alamance would as- 
semble in public meeting and express their condem- 
nation of such conduct by a portion of the citizens of 
the county, but I have waited in vain. No meeti 

of the kind has been held. No expression of dis- 
—— even of such conduct by the great nate. of 
the citizens has yet reached this department; but 
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on the contrary, it is believed that the lives of citi- 
zens who have reported these crimes to the Ex- 
ecutive have been thereby endangered, and it is 
further believed that many of the citizens of the 
county are so terrified that they dare not complain, 
or attempt the arrest of criminals in their midst. 
The civil officers of the county are silent and power- 
es laws must be maintained. 'These laws are 
over all, Every citizen, of whatever party or color, 
must be absolutely free to express his political opin- 
ions, and must be safe in his own house. » These out- 
rages and these violations of law must and shall 
cease. Criminals must and shall be brought to justice, 
The whole fafa! of both governments, State and 
Federal, is pledged to this, and this power will be 
exerted. Criminals who may escape to counties ad- 
joining Alamance will be vec and, if not de- 
teas up by the civil authorities of said counties, 
or if sheltered or protected in said counties with the 
knowledge of the civil authorities, the said counties 
will also be declared to be in a state of insurrection. 

Learnestly appeal to all good citizens to aid the 
civil authorities in maintaining peace and good 
order, and to support me in my purpose to protect 
life and property without regard to party or color. 

Done at the city of Raleigh, this 7th day of March, 
1870, and in the ninet -fourth Ray of our Indepen- 
dence. . W. HOLDEN, Governor. 

On the 6th of June another proclamation 
was issued by the Governor, relating no less 
than seven murders in five different counties, 
most of which had been committed in the 
month of May, with other deeds of violence, 
all of which were alleged to have been per- 
petrated by the ‘“‘Ku-klux.” Among these was 
the murder of John W. Stephenson, a Repub- 
lican Senator from Caswell County, in the day- 
time in the court-house at Yanceyville, where 
alarge number of the citizens of the county 
were assembled, at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic party. The body was subsequently found 
with acord around the neck, but no clew to 
the perpetrators of the crime was discovered. 
In this proclamation large rewards were offered 
for the arrest of the murderers, and all officers, 
civil and military, were urged to aid in bring- 
ing these and all other offenders to justice; 
and especially to discountenance, discourage, 
and repress, all organizations of men who ride 
er ae at night in disguise, with arms in their 

ands. 

By a proclamation, dated July 8th, the Goy- 
ernor declared Caswell County in a state of 
insurrection, and subsequently, for the purpose 
of maintaining peace, a portion of the militia 
was organized under command of Oolonel 
Kirk, and sent into the disturbed counties. 
This power was exercised by virtue of an act 
of the General Assembly, passed at the session 
of 1869~70, which provides that the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor is hereby authorized and empowered, 
whenever in his judgment the civil authorities 
in any county are unable to protect its citizens 
in the enjoyment of life and property, to de- 
clare such county to be in a state of insurrec- 
tion, and to call into active service the militia 
of the State to such an extent as may become 
necessary to suppress such insurrection; and 
in such case the Governor is further autho1- 
ized to call upon the President for such assist- 


ance, if any, as in his judgment may be neces- 
sary to enforce the law.” 

A large number of persons suspected of be- 
ing implicated, directly or indirectly, in the 
commission of deeds of violence, were arrested 
by Colonel Kirk, and held subject to military 
authority. This action on the part of the 
State officers produced an excitement among 
the people. The Democrats and Conserya- 
tives denounced Governor Holden with much 
bitterness, asserting that the accounts of dis- 
orders were greatly exaggerated, that the civil 
authorities were fully competent to preserve 
order, and that the stringent measures adopted 
were unconstitutional and unjustifiable. As 
early as the latter pee of March, the Oonser- 
vatives issued an address to the people of the 
State, in which they said: ‘There is and has 
been no armed resistance—no uprising of the 
people—no outbreaks to disturb or hinder 
the full administration of the civil law. We 
assert that there is not a county in the State 
in which any sheriff or other peace-officer may 
not go unattended, and with perfect safety. 
and execute any process upon any citizen of 
the State, 
outrages have been committed, but they have 
not been confined to any particular locality or 
any political party; and, when Governor Hol- 
den represented to the President and to Con- 
gress that these acts are evidences of disloyalty, 
he is guilty of a wilful libel upon a people whose 
rights he has sworn to protect.” 

And, in another address to the people in 
July by the same party, it was asserted that 
“it is very generally believed, and there is 
much ground for such belief, as we have reason 
to know, that this armed moyement has been 
set on foot by preconcert and arrangement 
just before an important general election in 
the State, for the purpose of controlling it by 
intimidation, or defeating it entirely, by pro- 
voking the people to a violent conflict with the 
armed men referred to, and then proclaiming 
the whole State in insurrection.” 

On the 16th of July, immediately after the 


arrests, which caused so much excitement, had’ — 


been made, writs of habeas corpus were ob- 
tained from Chief-Justice Pearson of the Su- 


preme Court and served upon Colonel Kirk, — 


commanding him to produce four of the ar- 
rested parties in court. This writ Kirk re- 
fused to obey, on the ground that he was acting 
under orders from the Governor not to deliver 
up the prisoners to the civil authorities. Upon 
this refusal of Colonel Kirk to make return to 
the writ, Chief-Justice Pearson communicated 


with Governor Holden to ascertain whether the - 


course of Colonel Kirk was in accordance with 
his orders, and received the following reply : 


Exxcutive Orrice, Rateien, July 19, 1870, 
To the Hon. Rionmonp M, Prarson, Chief Justice of 
North Carolina 
Sm: Your communication of yesterday concerning 
the arrests made by Colonel Geo. W. Kirk, together 
with the enclosed, is received. 


It is true that murders and other 


rl ihe a 
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I ly reply: That Colonel Geo. W. Kirk 
made the arrests and now detains the prisoners 
named by my order, He was instructed firmly but 

y to decline to deliver the Lr reac No 

one goes before me in respect for the civil law, or for 
whose duty it is to enforce it, but the condition 
of Alamance County, and some other parts of the 
State, has been and is such that, though reluctant 
to use the strong powers vested in me by law, I 
have been forced to declare them in a state of insur- 


n. 
__ For months past there has been mitating ie these 


under the guidance of bad and disloyal 
men, a erous secret insurrection. I have in- 
voked public opinion to aid me in suppressing this 
treason! I have issued Lem og ay nen: after procla- 
tion to the people of the State to break up these un- 
lawful combinations! Ihave brought to every 
civil power to restore peace and order, but all in 
vain! The Constitution and laws of the United 
States and of this State are set at naught; the civil 
courts are no longer a protection to life, liberty, and 
property 5 assassination and argeks a unpunished, 
the civil magistrates are intimidated and are 
afraid to perform their functions. 

To the majority of the people of these sections 
the approach of night is like the entrance into the 
valley of the shadow of death; the men dare not slee 
beneath their roofs at night, but, abandoning their 
wives and little ones, wander in the woods until 


hus civil government was crumbling around me. 
I determined to nip this new treason in the bud, 

By virtue of the power vested in me by the con- 
stitution and laws, and by that inherent right of self- 
irl which belongs to all governments, I 

ve proclaimed the county of Alamance in a state 
of insurrection. Colonel Geo, W. Kirk is command- 
ing the military forces in that county, made the ar- 
rests referred to in the writ of habeas corpus, and now 
detains the prisoners by my order. 

At this time I am satisfied that the public interests 
require that these military prisoners shall not be de- 
livered up to the civil power. 

I devoutly hope that the time may be short when 
a restoration of peace and order may release Alamance 
County from the i 
enforcement of military law. When that time shall 
arrive, I shall Poe restore the civil power. 

. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 


A motion was now made in the Supreme 
Court in behalf of the prisoners “ for an attach- 
ment against G. W. Kirk for failing to make 
return,” and “fora writ to be directed to the 
sheriff of some county, commanding him with 
the power of the county, if necessary, to take 
the prisoners out of the hands of said Kirk, 
and have him before the chief justice.” 

While these proceedings were pending, Gov- 
ernor Holden addressed the following letter to 
President Grant asking that Federal troops be 
sent into the State: : 


Exzcurive Derarrment or Norra Carouw 
Rateien, July 20, 1870. 
To the President of the United States, 

Sim: I have declared the counties of Alamance 
and Caswell, in this State, in a state of insurrection: 
Ihave power to do this under the constitution of 

State, and in pursuance of laws passed by the 
General Assembly. I have embodied a considerable 
number of the militia, have occupied the counties 
above named, and have made a number of important 
arrests. Four of the persons arrested have sued out 
writs of habeas , and the matter has been ed 
for several days before Chief-Justice Pearson of the 
8 e Court. It isexpected that the Chief Justice 
will deliver his opinion on Friday, the 22d inst. 


resence of military force and the , 
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I have no means of kno , With certainty, what 
his decision will be, but I to the opinion that 
he will substantially sustain me. There are threats 
of resistance, whatever his opinion may be. Colonel 
Kirk, who commands at Yanceyville, hends re- 
sistance, and an attempt to rescue the prisoners, He 
has 250 resolute men, native white loyalists, many of 
whom are ex-Federal soldiers. But the Ku-klux 
largely outnumber them in the counties referred to, 
and, if they should take the field and be joined by 
others from other counties, the State troops would 
certainly be in peril. 

I have in igh one hundred colored troops, sixty 
white troops, and at Hillsborough fifty white troo 
and in Gaston County one company of sixty. My 
whole available force is not more than six hundred. 

I think it very important that a regiment of Fed- 
eral troops be at once sent to this State, and that the 
Federal ps now here be ordered to come tom 
aid promptly. The defeat of the State and Federa 
troops in any conflict at this crisis would be exceed- 
ingly disastrous. It may be that the crisis will pass, 

that I may be able to punish the guilty without 
encountering resistance. I have deemed it my duty 
in this emergency to acquaint you with the condition 
of things, so tha’ Mes may judge of the expediency 
of ordering that I be further aided and supported by 
Federal on 

I am satisfied that important disclosures will be 
made as to the Ku-klux organization during the prog- 
ress of the investigation before the military. It is 
believed from evidence already in hand that ex-Presi- 
dent Johnson is at the head of the order, and that 
General Forrest is the commander for Tennessee and 
North Carolina. The organization is wide-spread 
and numerous, is based on the most deadly hostility 
to the reconstruction acts, and is in all respects very 
unfriendly to the government of the reconstructed 
States and to the United States. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant 
W. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 


To which the President replied as follows: 


Lone Brancn, N. J., July 22, 1870. 

Hon. W. W. Holden, Governor of North Carolina. 
Dear Sm: Your favor of the 20th inst., detailing 
the unsettled and threatening condition of affairs in 
North Carolina, is just received, and I will telegraph 
to the Secretary of War immedi iy to send more 
troops to the State without delay, They may be used 
to suppress violence and maintain the laws, if other 

manne, eee fail. as 
ith great respect, your obedient servant 

‘ ies U. S.'GRANT 


On the 22d of July, the opinion of the Court 
was delivered by Chief-Justice Pearson, who 
said: ‘‘The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus has not been suspended by the action of 
his Excellency ; that the Governor has power 
under the constitution and laws to declare a 
county to be in a state of insurrection, to take 
military possession, to order the arrest of all 
suspected persons, and to do all things neces- 
sary to suppress the insurrection, but he has 
no power to disobey the writ of habeas corpus, 
or to order the trial of any citizen, otherwise 
than by jury. According to the law of the 
land, such action would be in excess of his 
power.” 

The motion for an attachment against Colo- 
nel Kirk was denied, on the ground that that 
officer, acting under orders of the Executive as 
commander-in-chief of the militia, had a “‘suffi- 
cient excuse” for refusing to deliver up the 
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prisoners to the civil authorities. In regard 
to the second branch of the question, that the 
power of the county be called out if necessary 
to aid the sheriff in taking the petitioners by 
force out of the hands of Kirk, the Court was 
of opinion that “the power of the county, or 
posse comitatus, means the menof the county in 
which the writ is to be executed; in this in- 
stance, Caswell and that county are declared 
to be in a state of insurrection. Shall insur- 
gents be called out by the person who is to 
execute the writ, to join in conflict with the 
military forces of the State?’’? The Chief Jus- 
tice, asserting that the whole physical power 
of the State was by the constitution under 
the control of the Governor, that the judiciary 
had ‘“‘ only a moral power,” and that “by the 
theory of the constitution there can be no con- 
flict between these two branches of the gov- 
ernment,” concluded by saying: ‘‘The writ 
will be directed to the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, with instructions to exhibit it and a 
copy of this opinion to his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor. If he orders the petitioner to be de- 
livered to the marshal, well; if not, following 
the example of Chief-Justice Taney, in Merri- 
man’s case (see ANNUAL Oyctopapra for the 
year 1861, page 354), I have discharged my 
duty; the power of the judiciary is exhausted, 
and the responsibility must rest on the Execu- 
tive.” 

Upon the presentation of this writ by the 
marshal to the Governor, the latter refused to 
allow the surrender of the prisoners, saying: 
**T do not see how I can restore the civil au- 
thority until I suppress the insurrection, which 
your Honor declares I have the power to do; 
and I do not see how I can surrender the 


insurgents to the civil authority until that- 


authority is restored. It would be mockery in 
me to declare that the civil authority was un- 
able to protect the citizens against the insur- 
gents, and then turn the insurgents over to the 
civil authority.” 

As the State courts now seemed to be pow- 
erless in the matter, the friends of the peti- 
tioners sought relief in the United States 
Court, and obtained from Judge Brooks of the 
District Court a writ of habeas corpus com- 
manding Kirk to produce before him the bod- 
. ies of the prisoners. To avoid any conflict 
between the State and Federal authorities, Gov- 
ernor Holden telegraphed to President Grant 
as follows, for instructions: 
 Srare or N. Carorrna, Executive DEPARTMENT, } 

Rarrieu, August 7, 1870. 
To the President of the United States. 

Sm: The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
this State, sustained by his Associate Justices, has 
decided that I have aright to declare counties in a 
state of insurrection and to arrest and hold all sus- 
pected persons in such counties. This I have done. 

But the District’: Judge, Brooks, relying on the 
fourteenth amendment and the act ot Congress of 
1867, page 385, chapter 28, has issued a writ of habeas 
it ew commanding the officer, Kirk, to produce 
before him the bodies of certain prisoners detained 
by my order. 
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I deny his right thus to interfere with the local 
laws in murder-cases. I hold these persons under 
our State laws and under the decision of our Supreme 
Court Judges who have jurisdiction: of the whole 
matter, and it is not known to Judge Brooks in what 
manner or by what tribunal the prisoners will be ex- 
amined and tried. : 

The officer will be directed to reply to the writ that 
he holds the prisoners under my order and that he 
refuses to obey the writ. If the marshal shall then 
call on the posse comitatus there may be a conflict ; 
but if he should call first on the Federal troops it wi 
be for you to say whether the troops shall be used to 
take the prisoners out of my hands, 

It is my ponerse to detain the prisoners unless the 
Army of the United States, under your orders, shall 
——— sia i 3 

n early answer is respect: requested. 
W. Wy. HOLDEN , Governor. 


Tn reply to these inquiries, Attorney-General 
Ackerman, to whom the question was submit- 
ted by the President, held that the United 
States District Judge could not “‘ refuse to issue 
the writ, if the petition makes out a case for 
it under the habeas corpus act of 1867, 14 Stat- 
utes, 885,” and advised that the “State au- 
thorities yield to the United States Judiciary,” 
adding, that “if the return be uncontroverted, 
or the facts appearing on proof to the judge, 
after a denial by the petitioner, show the ar- 
rests to have been made under lawful State 
authority, he will remand the prisoners.” 

In accordance with this opinion, Governor 
Holden ordered Colonel Kirk to obey the writs 
issued by Chief-Justice Pearson, in order that 
the cases might be tried in the State Court. 
The proceedings in the United States Court 
were therefore discontinued. Subsequently. 
on the 19th of August, the prisoners appeared 
before Chief-Justice Pearson, and, on probable 
cause being shown of their complicity in certain 
outrages charged against them, were recog- 
nized to appear at the Superior Court of their 
respective counties. — 

The disorders and excitement that had been 
prevalent for so many months now began to 
subside, and comparative tranquillity was re- 
stored among the people. Hence early in No- 
vember the Governor issued the following 
proclamation : 


Exxrcutive Department, Rateien, Wov. 10, 1870. 

Be it known, that the proclamation issued from 
this department, dated March 7, 1870, declaring the 
county of Alamance in a state of insurrection, and the 

roclamation issued from this department, dated 
Sly 8, 1870, declaring the county of Caswell in a 
state of insurrection, are hereby revoked, and it is 
hereby declared that said proclamations shall not 
have further force or effect. _ ; 

I take this occasion, as Chief Magistrate of North 
Carolina, to express my gratification at the peace and 
good order now prevailing in the counties of Ala- 
mance and Caswell, and generally throughout the 
State. I trust that peace and good order. may con~ 
tinue ; that partisan rancor and bitterness may abate ; 
that our people of all classes and conditions may cul- 
tivate harmony and good-will among themselves; 
and that the whole people of the State, without re- 
spect to party, may unite fraternall and cordially to 
build up North Carolina, and to elevate her to the 
proud eminence which she once occupied as a member 
of the American Union. f 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Done at our city of Raleigh, this 10th day of No- 
vember, one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
and in the year of the Independence of the Unite 
States the ninety-fifth. 

> [x 8.) W. W. HOLDEN, Governor. 


On the 4th of August an election for mem- 
bers of Congress, Attorney-General, and mem- 


bers of the Legislature, was held, and resulted 
in the success of the Democratic party. Five 


Democratic and two Republican members of 


Congress were chosen, Wm. M. Ship, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Attorney-General, was 
elected by a majority of 4,088, in a total vote 
of 170,616. The classification of the Legisla- 
ture elected is as follows: Democrats, 82; 
House, 75; Republicans, 18; House, 45. 

This body assembled at Raleigh on the 21st 
of November, and was in session at the close 
ofthe year. One of the first measures was to 
elect a United States Senator for the full term, 
when Zebulon B, Vance, a Democrat, and Gov- 
ernor during the war, whose political disabil- 
ities had not been removed, was chosen. Early 
in the session the fierce opposition that had 
been arrayed against Governor Holden during 
the year sereeee in the form of a movement 
to depose him from office, and articles of im- 
peachment were preferred by the House to 
the Senate. These articles, which were adopted 
on the 14th of December by a vote of 60 to 
43, were eight in number, and had reference 
to his official acts in the suppression of disor- 
ders during the year. Article first charges 
that William W. Holden did, on the 7th day 
of March, 1870, “proclaim, and declare that thé 
county of Alamance, in said State, was in in- 
surrection ; and did, after the days and times 
last aforesaid, send bodies of armed, desperate, 
and lawless men, organized and set on foot 
without authority of law, into said county, and 
occupy the same by military force and suspend 
civil authority, and the constitution and laws 
of the State; and did, after the days and times 
last aforesaid, and before the time of impeach- 
ment in this bebalf, through and by means of 
such armed, desperate, and lawless men, arrest 
many peaceable and law-abiding citizens of 
said county of Alamance, then and there about 
their lawful business ; and did detain, hold, im- 
prison, hang, beat, and otherwise maltreat and 
injure many of them, when he well knew that 
such and said proclamation was utterly ground- 
less and false, and that there was no insurrec- 
tion in said county, and that all civil authori- 
ties, both State and county, in said county, 
were peacefully and regularly in the full, free, 
and unrestrained exercise, in all respects, of 
the functions of their offices, and the courts 


‘were all open, and the due administration of 


the law was unimpeded by any resistance what- 
soever.” 

The remaining articles contain charges for 
having declared Caswell County in a state of 
insurrection, and making numerous other ar- 
rests; for having prevented the “delivery of 
such arrested persons to the civil authorities in 
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obedience to writs of habeas corpus, issued from 
the Supreme Court;” for having “unlawfully 
recruited, armed, and equipped as soldiers, a 
large number of men, to wit, five hundred 
men and more, and organized them as an 
army,” and for having caused to be e ded, 
for the pe a of said militia, about $80,000 
from the State Treasury. More than one hun- 
dred names of persons who had been arrested 
by order of the Governor were set forth in the 
articles of impeachment. be these charges 
the trial was n before the Senate, organ- 
ized as a court of impeachment, Chief-Justiee 
Pearson oe and was pending at the 
close of the year. 

The views of the colored members of the 
Legislature on the subject of impeachment 
were published in an address “to the colored 
people throughout the State,” denouncing, in 
strong terms, the proceedings against the Ex- 


ecutive, “The only offence of Governor Hol- 
den,” says the address, “and that which has 
brought down the wrath of the dominant party 


upon him, is that he thwarted the designs of a 
band of assassins, who had prepared to satu- 
rate this State in the blood of the poor people 
on the night before the last election, on ac- 
count of their political sentiments, and to pre- 
vent them from voting. Because he dispersed 
this murderous host, organized by the so-called 
Conservative party, they propose to destroy 
him. First, they propose to suspend him, then 
to go through with a mock trial before the 
Senate, as they have already done before the 
House, where a true bill has been found with- 
out taking testimony.” 

The Legislature which was in session at the 
beginning of 1870 continued until the 28th of 
March. Very little business of general inter- 
est was transacted at this session. The ques- 
tion of calling a Constitutional Convention was 
much discussed, and reported on favorably, but 
no final action was taken thereon. 

The bonded debt of the State is about $30,- 
000,000, classified as follows : 


Old, or ante-war bonds................seeeeuee $8,378,200 
Renewed bonds, issued during the war........ Rae 


Peary tax bonds, issued since the war....... 
mds issued since the war, not special tax... 8,986,845 


The railroad bonds issued during the war are 
not marketable; but it is contended that they 
were not issued in aid of the war, and ought 
to be recognized. To pay the interest (6 per 
cent.) on the above debt, and to meet the ne- 
cessary expenses of the State government, will 
require an annual tax of $2,500,000. 

he revenue from all sources for the support 
of public schools, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 80, 1870, was $152,281.82. The amount 
paid during the same period for teachers’ 
wages was $42,862.40. There have been 
schools during the past year in 74 of the 90 
counties. There are about 800 townships in 
the State, and schools have been kept in 315 of 
these, making about 1,250 schools, which are 
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attended by about 45,000 children; of this 
number, 82,650 were white, and 12,350 colored. 
The number of school-houses is 709; and the 
average monthly pay of teachers is $24. The 
Insane Asylum has been conducted with ability 
and success. It is now crawded to repletion, 
and there are hundreds of insane throughout 
the State who should be cared for, and who 
cannot be received into the institution for want 
of room. There are now 220 convicts in the 
State Penitentiary, ‘‘and there are probably 
200 more,” says the Governor, “‘ in the various 
county prisons who should be in it.” The con- 
tractors are progressing rapidly with the main 
building, which will be completed as soon as 
the resources of the State will allow. 

As a large proportion of the people of North 
Carolina are farmers, the subject of agriculture 
is one of prime importance, and in no year since 
the war has there been more earnestness to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the land than 
during the last. But an obstacle exists in the 
lack of thorough knowledge of the principles of 
successful farming; and it is thought that the 
State would find it greatly to her advantage to 
afford facilities for instruction in agriculture. 
The Governor called the attention of the Le- 
gislature to the importance of this subject: ‘It 
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is the duty,” he says, “as it is to the interest, 
of every State and every community, to en- 
courage the acquisition of knowledge in farm- 
ing. The simple elements of agriculture should 
be taught in all our schools, both public and 
private, as well as in the university and col- 
leges. I respectfully and earnestly appeal to 
you, gentlemen, to give this subject your at- 
tention, and to devise such means .as may be 
in your power to spread the knowledge of 
agriculture among the people, and to benefit 
the farming interests. The State fairs and 
the county fairs should be encouraged. An 
annual appropriation of $25,000 to these fairs 
would repay the State fourfold in increased 
production, and in the excellence of production 
of all kinds.” 

The subject of a constitutional convention 
began to be considered at the close of the year. 
One of the contemplated objects was to revise 
the present constitutional provisions relating 
to public schools. The question of a conven- 
tion would probably be submitted to a vote of 
the people, and at the same time delegates 
be elected, who would act if the convention 
should be approved. 

The following is the federal census of North 
Carolina, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870 1860, COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 
Alamance.......... 11,874 | 11,852 || Forsythe... ....... 8,050 | 12,692 || Onslow ............ 7,569 8,856 
Alexander ......... 868 | 6,022 || Franklin.........5. 14,134 | 14,107 || Orange............. 17,507 | 16,947 
Alleghany.......... 8,691 | 8,590 || Gaston............. ,602 | 9,807 || Pasquotank......... 8.131 8,940 
BUH ee ss 12,428 | 13,664 || Gates.............. (724) 8,448 || Perquimans........ 4,945 1,238 
POH kites ost’ 9,573 | 7,956 || Granville........... 24,831 | 23,396 || Person.....:........ 11,170 | 11,224 
Beaufort........... 3,054 | 14,766 || Greene............. SBT 1. T9265 Ul PAG, a0 a sinc bn sein pais 7,276 | 16,080 
WOTEIOs «ox ee dee 12,950 | 14,810 || Guilford ........... 21,736 | 20,056 || Polk............... 4,319 4,043 
SIRAGN soak) seve 12,831 | 11,995 alifax... 20,408 | 19,442 || Randolph 17,555 | 16,793 
Brunswick......... 7,754 | . 8,406 || Harnett............ 8,895 | 8,089 || Richmond.......... 882 | 11,009 - 
Buncombe.......... 15,412 | 12,654 || Haywood .......... %,921| 5,801 || Robeson............ 15,987 489 
iy) 2 Rep ere ear ets 9,777 | 9,287 || Henderson......... 4,706 | 10,448 || Rockingham........ 15,708 | 16,746 
Cabarras 1,954| 10,546 || Hertford.......... 9,273 | 9,504 |} Rowan............. 16,810 | 14,589 
Caldwell............ 8.476 | 7,497 || Hyde.....:..:....3. 6,445 | 7,782 || Rutherford......... 13,121 | . 11,573 
Camden ........2:.. ,861 | 5,848 || Iredell... 05.52... 16,931 | 15,847 || Sampson........... 16,436 | 16,624 
Carteret ...cseess- 9,010 | 8,186 || Jackson........... 6,683 | 5,515 |) Stanly............. 8,315 7,801 
CORBA. os ccsneren 16,081 | 16,215 || Jobnston.......... 16,897 | 15,656 || Stokes............5 11,208 | 10,402 
Catawhba........... 0,984 | 10,729'|| Jones.......00..4.. 5,002} 5,780 || Surrey............. 11,252 | 10,380 
Chatham........... 9,723.) 19,101 || Lenoir .........2.5. 10,434} 10,220 || Transylvania....... 8,536 SRA 
Cherokee ..........» 8,080 | 9,166 || Lillington.......... 6,286 «bee ETOUS caw es ceuie ses 4,173 4,944 
Chowan ....... ... 6,450 | 6,842 || Lincoln ............ 9,573 | 8,195 nion, 12,217! 11,202 
Clagixce tee os? 2,463 veal Macon? WEA RH 6,615 6,004 || Wake .............. 85,617 | 28,627 
Cleveland .......... 12,696 | 12,848 || Madison........ «ee-| 8,192] , 5,908 || Warren.............] 17,768] 15,726 
Columbus.......... 8,474 | 8,597 || Martin............. 9,647 | 10,195 || Washington........ 6,516 6,357 
Craven seis ots 20,516 | 16,268 || McDowell.......... 47,592} '%,120 || Watanga........... 5,287 | 14,957 
Cumberland.....:.. 17,035 | 16,369 || Mecklenburg....... 24,299 | 17,874 |) Wayne............. 18,144 | 14,905 
Currituck. :........ 6,131 | 7,415 || Mitchill............ 4,705 -«.» || Wilkes,............] 15,589 | 14,749 
PASC ncn gps. ss sie os 2,778 .... || Montgomery....... %,487 | 7,649 || Wilson............. 12,258 9,720 | 
Davidson .....:.... 17,414 | 16,601 WOES Ws cases le 12,040} 11,427 |} Yadkin ............ 10,697 | 10,714 — 

BBO. i ste Se wade} 9,620} 8,494 || Nash. .............. 11,077 | 11,687 || Yancey............ 5,909 8,655 
SLT blabla lls Saas 15,542 | 15,784 || New Hanover....,. 27,978 | 15,429 
Edgecomb ......... 970 | 17,876 |! Northampton....... 14,749 | 18,372 AE stares: 1,071.185} 992,622 


NORTON, Dantex &., a United States Sena- 

tor, born in Mount Vernon, Ohio, April 12, 
1829; died in Washington, D. ©., July 14, 1870. 
He was educated at Kenyon College; served 
one year in the war with Mexico, in the Second 
Ohio Regiment, and subsequently turned his 
attention to the study of law. In 1850 he went 
across the plains to Oalifornia, spending a part 
of that and the following year in Nicaragua. 
Returning to Ohio, he renewed the study of 
law, was admitted tothe bar in 1852, and, after 
practising his profession in that State till 1855, 
removed to Minnesota. In 1857 he was elected 


to the State Senate, and served in both branches 
of the State Legislature during the years fol- 
lowing until 1865; in that year he was chosen 
as United States Senator for the term ending 
in 1871. Senator Norton was a delegate to 
the Philadelphia National Union Convention 
in 1866, and in Oongress served on the 
Committees on Indian Affairs, Engrossed Bills, 
Claims, Territories, Patents, and the Patent- 
Office. Though elected to the Senate as a 
Republican, he had ceased to act with that 
party in 1868, amd on most questions of na- 
tional policy voted with the Democrats. 
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OBITUARIES, American. Jan. 1.—Bur- 
ess, Rev. Esenezer, a Oongregationalist cler- 
— and for fifteen years a missionary of the 

erican Board to the Mahrattas in Western 
India; died at Newton Centre, Mass., aged 
64 years. He was connected with the mis- 
sion to the Mahratta people, in Western 
India; from 1839 to 1854, stationed at Ahmed- 
nugger until 1851, and then at Satara. He 
returned, finally, to the United States in 1854, 
with his motherless children, having buried 
two wives in India, and was released from his 
connection with the Board in 1855. Since his 
return, he has been engaged on an elaborate 
work upon the antiquity of man, for which 
his studies had eminently qualified him, and 
which at the time of his death was nearly com- 
pleted. 

Jan. 3.—Granpvat, JEAN Henry Guienon 
pB, formerly a captain in the Royal Army of 
France, and of late a successful teacher of 
young ladies in a seminary established by him 
in Hoboken, N. J.; died there. He was a na- 
tive of La Rochelle, France, and, upon the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, was compelled to 
flee to this country. 

Jan. 3.—Horxuss, Bensamin F., a Wisconsin 
politician; died at Madison, Wis., aged 40 
om He was born in Washington County, 

. Y., in 1829, emigrated early to Wisconsin, 
and, entering into business pursuits, became 
notably successful. He was private secretary 
to the Governor one term, a member of both 
branches of the Legislature, elected to Con- 
gress in 1866, and reélected in-1868, serving on 
the Committees on Enrolled Bills and Public 
Lands, 

Jan. 3.—Lozier, Mrs. Coartotre Denman, 
M. D., a skilful and accomplished female 

hysician, professor, and medical writer; died 
in New York City, aged 26 years. At a very 
early age she entered upon the study of 
medicine, giving all her energies to the task of 
overcoming the obstacles in the way of her 
advancement in the science, and comprehend- 
ing with wonderful aptitude the principles in- 
volved in the art. Her days were spent in the 
class-rooms and hospital, and her nights in 
anatomical and physiological investigations, 
She took an active part in the struggle to se- 
cure for female students the privilege of attend- 
ing the clinics of Bellevue Hospital, leading 
them herself to the wards and operating-rooms, 
She was an able lecturer, a skilful practitioner, 
and an active and energetic worker in all move- 
ments for the elevation of woman. 

Jan, 3.—Wi11aMs, Brevet-Colonel Tuomas 
O., U. 8. A.; commanding the post at Little 
Rock, Ark.; died there of congestion of the 
brain. He was a native of Philadelphia, and 
was appointed from the volunteers. 


Jan. 4.—MoGroarry, General Sternen J., 
a lawyer of Cincinnati, who volunteered in the 
late war, and for his faithful service was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general, and 
brevet. major-general of volunteers; died in 
Cincinnati, He was a member of the bar of 
Hamilton County, and was commissioned 
captain of the Tenth Ohio three-months regi- 
ment, April 18,1861. He was a gallant and 
efficient officer, and lost an arm in the service. 
Being of Irish birth, he had great influence 
over the Irish citizens of Cincinnati in secur- 
ing their support of the war. 

Jan, 56.—Gocers, Wuu1aMm L., a Virginia 
politician, died in Richmond, aged 68 years. 

e was born in Bedford County, Va.; re- 
ceived an academic education, was admitted 
to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and prac- 
tised in several of the Circuit and District 
Courts. In 1836 he was elected to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature by the Whigs, and declined a 
reélection the following year. In 1839 he was 
elected a Representative to Congress from Vir- 
ginia, where he served until 1847. During his 
last term he was chairman of the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. He was one 
of the West Point visitors during Fiilmore’s 
Administration. In 1859 he was the Whig 
candidate for Governor of Virginia, but was 
defeated by John Letcher. The latter portion 
of his life was devoted to the practice of his 
profession, in conjunction with agricultural 
pursuits. 

Jan. 6.—Mower, Josrpn A., Brevet Major- 
General, and Colonel Thirty-ninth Infantry 
U.S. A.; died at New Orleans, of congestion of 
the lungs. He wasa native of Vermont, but en- 
tered the army from Connecticut, as a private 
soldier in the company of Engineers in the 
Mexican War, receiving his first commission 
June 18, 1855. During the civil war he was in 
constant service. At Oorinth he bore a con- 
spicuous part, and, having been severely wound- 
ed, was for a time in the hands of the enemy. 
During the Vicksburg campaign he attracted 
the attention of the commanding general by 
his personal bravery. From 1863 to the close 
of the war he was with General Sherman, ris- 
ing through all grades to the command of the 
Twentieth Corps. Since the death of General 
Rousseau, he has been in command of the 
2 pedro of Lonisiana, embracing the States 
of Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Jan. 9.—Hvuyuer, Jonny, a prominent citizen 
and political leader, of Hackensack, N.J.; died 
of injuries received in an encounter with a 
drunken man on the bridge at that place, aged 
sixty-one years. He was a native of New- 
York Qity, where he resided until 1846. He 
was president of the Board of Supervisors of 
Bergen County; member of the New Jersey 
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Legislature from 1850 to 4854; Speaker of the 
Tlouse, 1853-"54; Judge of the New Jersey 
Court of Appeals, 185457; member of Con- 
gress, 1857-’59 ; and was an earnest advocate of 
the Lecompton Bill. Judge Huyler was a man 
of strict integrity and large wealth. 

Jan. 9.—Ristey, General Exisan, a promi- 
nent citizen of Fredonia, N. Y.; died there, 
aged 82 years. He was born in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 7, 1787; removed in early 
youth to Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y., 
and subsequently to Fredonia, where in 1881, 
in connection with his brothers, he established 
the business of raising garden-seeds, which 
business they carried on for a period of a 
quarter of a century with great success. In 
1848 he was elected, on the Whig ticket, as 
Representative in Congress from his district. 
He was particularly interested in educational 
matters, and held many important offices of 
trust in his township. 

. Jan. 10.—Onassets, Rev. Davin, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and teacher; died at 
Holland Patent, aged 88. He was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, April 80, 1787; but at 
the age of eight years emigrated with his 
parents to the United States, and soon after 
settled in Vermont. In 1810 he graduated at 
Dartmouth College; was for some years prin- 
cipal of the academy in Peacham, Vt., and 
subsequently of the academy in Cambridge, 

. Y.; was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Troy in 1820; took charge of the Fairfield 
Academy in the following year, and after- 
ward of the academy at Herkimer. He was 
never installed pastor, but he frequently served 
as a stated supply. He was a fine classical 
scholar and a thorough teacher. 

Jan. 11.—Dunn, Rev. OLarxson, an Episco- 
pal clergyman; died in Elizabeth, N. J.; aged 75 
years. He was born in Woodbridge, in 1795; 
graduated at Union College in 1818, and at the 
General Theological Seminary in 1820; was 
ordained priest in the same year, and became 
rector of a charch at Elizabeth, which charge 
he held until his death. 

Jan. 12.—Root, P. SHetpon, an eminent 
lawyer and judge, of Oneida County, N. Y.; 
died in New Hartford, aged 60 years. He was 
formerly a law-partner of Horatio Seymour, 
clerk of the county, and for fourteen years 
judge of the County Court. 

Jan. 13.—BicEtow, Larayerte J., Jy., A. M., 
LL. B., an eminent lawyer and journalist, died 
‘at Watertown, N. Y., aged 85 years. He was 
born in the town of*Ellisburgh, Jefferson 
County, N. Y., May 18, 1835; entered Union 
College, Junior year, in the fall of 1854; left 
there at close of the year, and became a student 
in the law department of the university at 
Albany; graduated there in 1857, receiving 
the degree of LL.B.; in May, 1857, he re- 
moved to Watertown, the county seat of his 
native county, and commenced the practice of 
law; in the fall of the same year he was 
chosen special Surrogate, and in the fall of 
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1862 was elected to the office of District At- 


torney of his county, a position which he had 


held for two years previous, by appointment 
of the court; in November, 1863, retiring 
from the law, except to serve out his term as 
District Attorney, he purchased an interest in 
the Daily and Weekly Reformer (published at 
Watertown), of which he became one of the 
editors and proprietors. He was an active 
Republican, and in 1867-68 was a member of. 
the Assembly, serving on the Committee on 
Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 

Jan. 14.—Barry, Joun.8., died at Constan- 
tine, Mich., aged 68 years. He was a native 
of Vermont, but in 1832 removed to Michigan, 
where he entered actively into political life as 
a Democrat. In 1836 he became a State Sen- 
ator, and again in 1840. In 1841 he was elect- 
ed Governor, serving four years, and reélected 
in 1852, when he served two years. During 
his successful campaigns he sustained the ‘ Wil- 
mot Proviso,” intended to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories. In 1860 he was again a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, but was defeat- 
ed by the Republican candidate. During the 
late war he was in sympathy with the ultra 
wing of the Democratic party. 

Jan. 14.—Bianonarp, Rey. Amos, D. D., 
a Congregationalist clergyman; died in Lowell, 
Mass., aged 63 years. He was born in Ando- 
ver, Mass., March 7, 1807; studied at Phillips 
Academy, graduated at Yale College in 1826, 
studied theology at Andover and at New Ha- 
ven, and in 1829 was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Lowell, Mass. ; 
in 1845 he was installed pastor of the Kirk 
Street Congregational Church in the same city, 
and died in that office. He received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity from Williams Ool- 
lege in 1852. 

Jan. 15,—Bireney, Captain James G., U.S. A., 
an Army officer of great bravery, died at Fort 
Davis, Texas, aged about 83 years. He was a 
son of the Hon. James G. Birney, a noted 
antislavery leader, once a slaveholder, who 
was the candidate of the Liberty party for the 
presidency in 1844. Captain Birney was born 
in Michigan, and was an early volunteer in the 
late war, serving for a time on the staff of his 
kinsman, General David D. Birney, subse- 
quently commanding a regiment, and then a 
brigade. After the war he received an appoint- 
ment as first-lieutenant in the regular Army, 
and was very soon promoted to a captaincy, 

Jan. 15.—Roxserts, Rev. Grorce O. M., 
M.D., LL. D., a distinguished Methodist clergy- 
man and physician; died in Baltimore, aged 64 

ears. 
% Jan. 18.—Ravrorp, Witu1am, died at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., aged 57 years. He was born in 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y., June 
24, 1814, received a good common-school edu- 
cation, settled in New York in 1829, and was 
for a long time engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
In 1862 he was elected a Representative from 
New York to the Thirty-eighth Congress, sery- 


and 
Grounds, and was reélected to the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, serving on the Committees on 
Elections and the Postal Railroad to New 
York. 

Jan. 22.—Harpvensuren, Rev. James B., 
D.D., a Reformed Dutch clergyman and au- 
thor; died in New York, aged 70 years, He 
was born in Rochester, Ulster County, N. Y., 
rowers at Union College in 1821, and at the 

of the Reformed Dutch Church, was 

r of the First Reformed Dutch Church, 

ew Brunswick, N. J., and nig wt at 
Rhinebeck, Philadelphia, and New-York City. 

Jan, 22.—Jonus, Rey. Grorar, chaplain 
U. 8. Navy, an Episcopal clergyman and author; 
died at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, aged 
70 years. He was born in York, Pa., in 1799; 
graduated at Yale College in 1820, was two 
— teacher on board the U. 8S. frigates 

randywine and Constitution, and the two 

ears following was a tutor in his college. 

aving studied theology at Middletown, Conn., 
he was ordained at Hartford in 1831, and of- 
ficiated for a time in the former city. In 1838 
he was appointed chaplain in the U. 8. Navy, 
and at the time of his death was stationed at 
the asylum in Philadelphia. He was the author 
of “Sketches of Naval Life ” (1829); “‘ Excur- 
sions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bal- 
bec ” (1836); “ Life Scenes from the Four Gos- 
pels,” and “Life Scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment.” He was also known in science by his 
observations on the Zodiacal Light, which fill 
one volume of the*report of the U. 8. Japan 


_ Expedition. 


‘an. 23.—Pxiaciwr, Henry, a celebrated co- 
median; died at Babylon, L. I., aged 70 years. 
He was born in Charleston, 8. O., September 
8, 1799. His father being manager of the 
Charleston Theatre at that time, he made his 
first appearance there, when only nine years 
old, as David, in ‘““The Blind Bargain.” He 
was a favorite actor in the Southern cities, and 
was at one time manager of the Old Park 
Theatre in New York. His delineations of 
character were remarkably successful, espe- 
cially in ‘old men” parts, 

Jan, 23.—Stewarr, WitttaM F., Lieutenant- 
Commander U. 8. N., a brave and able officer of 
the U. S. steamer Oneida, was lost in the col- 
lision with the Bombay. He was a native and 
resident of Pennsylvania, and had been in the 
service since September, 1857. He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant-commander, July, 1866. 

Jan, 23.—Witi1ams, Epwarp P., command- 
er of the U. S. steamer Oneida, a gallant and 
faithful officer, was lost in the collision of the 
British steamer Bombay with the Oneida 20 
miles from Yokohama. He was a native and 
resident of Maine, and had been in the naval 
service since September, 1847. He was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery in the late war, and 
was promoted to be commander in July, 1866. 
In the sad disaster which caused his death, his 
conduct was noble and gallant in the extreme. 
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His own life might have been saved, but, finding 
that his men must perish, as the boats coul 
hold only a small part of them, he refused to 
leave the ship. 

Jan, 25.— Ba Davi, 4 Philadelphia 
broker and author; died in that city, aged about 
60 years. He was the author of a number of 
fugitive poems of great merit, among the most 
popular of which were, “Speak Gently,” and 
**Ohildhood.” The only collection of his 
poems ever published was named the “ Eolian,” 
and published in 1849, 

Jan. 27.—Faxon, Onarres O., a journalist 
of considerable ability, editor of Southern pa- 
pers during the war; died in Clarksville, Tenn. 

e was formerly editor of the Louisville Courier 
and of the Chattanooga Rebel. 

Jan. 81,.—McoLrop, Atexanver, a New-York 
politician; died in that city, aged 37 years. He 
was bornin New-York City in 1832, and began 
his business-life as a merchant. In 1856 he 
entered upon a political career, and was active- 
ly engaged in the exciting events of the Fre- 
mont campaign. He was twice—in 1862 and 
1868—elected member of Assembly. He was 
one of the organizers of the Eighty-fourth 
Regiment, Colonel Conkling, in 1863, and served 
with his command in the field in 1863-64. 
He was a member of the Republican General 
Committee of New-York, and at the time of 
his death held the position of Assistant Regis- 
trar in the Croton Aqueduct Department. 

Feb. 1.—Monorier, James, Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of New York; died in New-York 
City, aged 48 years. He was born in Harrison 
County, Ohio, September 16, 1822 ; studied law - 
in New York, was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1847, 
and in 1858 was elected Judge of the Superior 
Court, which position he held seyen years. 

Feb, 3.—Buxney, Horace, Jr., a lawyer and 
eminent belles-lettres scholar; died in Phila- . 
delphia, Pa., aged 61 years. He was a son of 
the Hon, Horace Binney, LL. D., and was born 
in Philadelphia, January 21,1809. He graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1828, studied 
law with his father, and practised his profes- 
sion in his native city from his admission to 
the bar in 1831, confining himself mostly to 
chamber consultations, In early life he took 
a deep interest in municipal politics. At the 
outbreak of the late war he at once came for- 
ward to devote his time and energies to the 
service of the Government. He was president 
of the Philadelphia Associates of the Sanitary 
Commission, one of the founders of the Union 
League of the city, and president of that asso- 
ciation at the time of his death. A memoir 
of Mr. Binney, read before the American Phil- 
osophical Society, May 6, 1870, by Charles J. 
Sti 3 LL, D., has been published. 

Feb. 3.—Tromr, ALLEN, formerly Governor 
of Ohio; died at Hillsboro, aged 87 years. He 
removed to that State in 1854, was acting-Goy- 
ernor in 1822, and in 1826 was elected Goy- 
ernor, serving two terms. 
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Feb. 5 —Exron, Rev. Romeo, D. D., LL. D., 
a Baptist clergyman, professor, and author; 
died in Boston, Mass., aged 78 years. He was 
a native of Connecticut, graduated at Brown 
University in 1813, and was professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Literature 

there for about twenty years. After the death 
of bis wife, he resigned his professorship and 
went to England, where he resided for some 
years, marrying there an authoress of con- 
siderable celebrity, Miss Prothesia Goss. Sub- 
sequently he returned to this country, and was 
for a time acting pastor in Newport, R. I., and 
Windsor, Conn., but after two or three years 
resumed his residence in England, where his 
wife died in 1867. In the summer of 1869 he 
returned to the United States, and in Novem- 
ber, 1869, married a third time in Boston. 
Professor Elton was a man of fine taste, and 
wide and generous culture. His classical at- 
tainments were fully recognized abroad, and 
he was an honored and active corresponding 
member of numerous learned societies. A 
higher measure of intellectual force might 
have given him a more exalted position in the 
literary world, but wherever he was known he 
was beloved for his courteous manners, his 
real refinement, and, his large and generous 
sympathies with every good cause. He will be 
known as a writer principally by his ‘ Life and 
Remains of Jonathan Maxey, D. D.,” the first 
president of Brown University, a work of great 
care and labor, and by a small memoir of Roger 
Williams,. published in England, which con- 
tained much new matter, and particularly the 
letters of Mrs, Sadlier, daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, to Roger Williams. He had also pub- 
lished numerous occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses. Dr. Elton left by will twenty thousand 
dollars to Brown University, and the same sum 
to Columbia College, Washington, D.©., to 
- found professorships. He had previously en- 
dowed some scholarships in Brown University. 

Feb. 5.—Hoac, Truman H., a prominent citi- 
zen of Toledo, Ohio; died in Washington, D. 
©. In 1869 he was chosen member of Congress 
for the Tenth District, Ohio, having previously 
been the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
in that district. He was a man of fair abilities, 
and much respected in the community where 
he resided. 

Feb. 7.—W asunvrnet, Peter THacuer, Gov- 
ernor of Vermont; died at Woodstock, aged 55 
years. He was born in Lynn, Mass., September 

7, 1814, but at the age of three years removed 
to Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College, 
studied law, and after his admission to the bar 
obtained an extensive and profitable practice. 
Entering into politics, Mr. Washburne was 
elected at various times to both branches of 
the State Legislature, in which he served with 
credit. He also held for several years the posi- 
tion of reporter to the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont. Soon after the outbreak of the rebellion 
he was appointed Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the State, and served in that capacity 
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until 1866. The energy displayed by Mr. Wash- 
burne in organizing and sending forward the 
Vermont volunteers, and the close attention 
he paid to their welfare while in the field, 
gained for him much popularity with the 
eople. Last June he was nominated by the 
epublicans for the position of Governor of 
the State, and at the election in September fol- 
lowing was elected by a large majority. In 
October he was installed into office, since 
which time, until stricken down by illness, he 
had been engaged in the administration of the 
affairs of the State with marked success. 

Feb. 9.—Brrretnem, Rev. J. B., M.D., a 
missionary and clergyman, of Jewish parent- 
age; died in Brookfield, Mo., aged 59 years. 
He'was born in Presburg, Hungary, in 1811, 
educated in the Jewish faith at the Hungarian 
universities, and in medicine at Padua, visited 
Greece and Egypt, was naval surgeon in the 
Egyptian Navy, and afterward was a surgeon 
in the Turkish Army. He became a convert to 
Christianity in Turkey, was an Independent 
minister in London in 1845, and was for nine 
years a missionary to the Japanese inhabitants 
of the Loo-choo Islands. In 1854 he came to 
America. B 

Feb. 11.—Keerp, Rev. Joun, an eminent Con- 
gregationalist clergyman ; died at Oberlin, Ohio, 
aged 89 years. He was born in Long Meadow, 
Mass., April 20, 1781, graduated at Yale Ool- 
lege in 1802, being the last survivor from a 
class of sixty, studied theology under Dr. A. 
Backus, and Rev. A. Hooker, was licensed by 
the Litchfield North Association, June 11, 
1805, and was immediately settled over the 
Congregational church in’ Blandford, Mass., 
where he remained sixteen years. In May, 
1821, he removed to Homer, N. Y., and was 
pastor of the Congregational Church there un- 
til 1883, when he resigned in consequence of 
disaffection caused by his sympathy with the 
“‘new measures” of revivalists. The following 
year he removed to Cleveland, Ohio, and soon 
after organized the First Congregational Church 
in Ohio City (now Cleveland West Side), and 
became its pastor. In 1834 “Father Keep” 
(as he was called) was appointed a trustee in 
Oberlin College, and in 1835 became an agent 
to raise funds for the institution, heading the 
subscription himself by a donation of $1,000. 
Soon after his election he gave, as president 
of the board, the casting vote which admitted 
coléred pupils to that institution, and has 
shaped its remarkable history. The reverses 
of 1837 caused his réturn to the pastoral work, 
as supply in Wooster, Ohio, and in Lockport, 
and Albion, N. Y. Subsequently, in view. of 
the pressing needs of the college, he undertook 


a mission to England, to raise funds in its 


behalf, and devoted himself entirely to that ob- 
ject for a period of eighteen months, returning 
with the sum of $30,000. Resuming his 
toral work, he labored in Mansfield, Hartford, — 
and Litchfield, Ohio, and in Arcade, N. Y. 
until he removed to Oberlin in 1850, and aided 
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in raising an endowment of $100,000 for the 
college. He was the last survivor of the com- 
pany of ministers who, in 1810, organized the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


ns. 

- Feb, 14.—La Movuntary, Jonny, a daring and 

scientific aéronaut, died at South Bend, Ind., 
41 years. He was an enthusiastic lover 

of science, and hoped to make his experi- 


ments useful in the advancement of science, 
and especially in the development of meteoro- 


logical theories. Having conceived the idea 
of an atmospheric current corresponding with 
the Gulf Stream in the. ocean, and flowing 
steadily from east to west, he believed that 
he had gained the secret of successful aérial 
navigation, and that, by taking advantage 
of “this current, he could cross the Atlantic. 
For this purpose he built the famous balloon 
* Atlantic,” one of the largest and strongest 
ever made, and, undertaking a land-voyage 
first, started from St. Louis in company with 
a couple of scientific friends, and passing over 
Lake Erie into New-York State, the balloon 
was seized by a tornado while crossing Lake 
Ontario, and was left a wreck in the woods of 
Jefferson County, N. Y. The result of this 
voyage induced La Mountain to abandon his 
idea of crossing the ocean. However, asmaller 
balloon was built from the remnants of the 
* Atlantic,” and again his life was imperilled. 
During the late war he turned his attention to 
military balloons, and was the first aéronaut 
engaged in the service. His last serious ad- 
venture probably hastened his death. An im- 
patient crowd cast him off before he was ready, 
without an overcoat or instruments, and the 
valve-rope tied several feet above the basket. 
He shot like a rocket up into a heavy cloud of 
mist and sleet, which froze the valve-board 
fast. He climbed, with frost-bitten fingers, u 
the net-work, and tore the balloon open wit 
his teeth. The opening extended so far that 
the balloon collapsed, discharged its gas, and 
fell with great velocity from a height of nearly 
two miles, his system receiving a shock from 
which he probably never fully recovered. 

Feb. 15.—Durane, OnarLEs, an actor, au- 
thor, and stage manager; died in Philadelphia, 
aged 76 years. He was born in that city, and 
made his first appearance at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, ‘in 1803, and since that time 
had performed in almost every respectable 
theatre in the United States. He was the 
author of a history of the Philadelphia stage 
from 1752 to 1854, published in the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Dispatch. 

Feb. 15.—Wititams, Marovs, an American 
traveller and explorer; died at Maranham 
Brazil. He was, previous to 1844, a citizen of 
Newark, N. J., but since that time had de- 
voted himself to explorations, performing some 
of the most perilous journeys among the moun- 
tains of South America, and amid hostile In- 
dian tribes. A few years ago, he took a con- 
tract for supplying the city of Maranham with 
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gas, and had been compelled to import his ma- 
chinery for it from the United States. 

Feb. 16.—Fanmenr, Lieutenant-Oolonel Gro. 
Eneax, a brave and gallant officer of volunteers ; 
died in New-York City, aged 30 years. He was 
a native of New York, and early in life entered 
upon mercantile pursuits, but upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war he gave up his busi- 
ness, and in 1861 was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant of the Sixth New-York Cavalry. 
He was subsequently appointed a quarter- 
master of the regiment, but, before leaving for 
the seat of war, promoted to a captaincy, and 
led his company (CO) in all the battles in which 
his regiment participated, including those of 
Pope’s campaigns,of Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and the pursuit - 
of Lee after the latter battle. At the battle 
of Trevillian Station, during Sheridan’s first 
raid, Captain Farmer was wounded, but contin- 
ued in the field, and a few days afterward, at 
the battle of Deep Bottom, he received a se- 
vere wound. He rejoined his regiment near 
Washington in the fall of 1864, after its reén- 
listment, and participated in all the battles of 
Sheridan’s campaign in the Valley of the Shen- 
andoah. After the battlé of Cedar Oreek, he 
was promoted to the rank of major, and for 
some time wasin command of the regiment. He 
was engaged in all the subsequent battles of 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps till the surrender of 
Lee, when he was made a lieutenant-colonel 
by brevet. At the close of the war he was 
honorably discharged, after a continuous 
and faithful service of over four years, hav- 
ing earned the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
Since the war, Colonel Farmer has occupied a 
responsible position in the Bowery Savings- 
Bank. He was a prominent and earnest mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
at his death was commander of the oldest post 
in the State. 

Feb. 17.—Sweertser, Henry Epwarp, a New- 
York journalist; died at his residence in that 
city, aged 83 years. He was born in New 
York, February 19, 1837, graduated at Yale 
College in 1858, and, after devoting some time 
to mercantile omen, became a reporter for 
the New-York Times. In June, 1860, he 
entered the office of the World and soon be- 
came night-editor. In November, 1863, in 
connection with his brother, O. H. Sweetser, 
he started the Round Table, the publication of 
which, suspended August, 1864, was re- 
sumed June, 1865; during this interval he.re- 
turned to the office of the World. In May, 
1866, he withdrew from the Round Table, 
and after a short visit to Europe, in September 
of the same year, returned to his post as city 
editor, and editor of the weekly and semi- 
weekly editions until his death, which occurred 
suddenly, , 

Feb. 17.—Wiruis, Wim, LL. D., an emi- 
nent lawyer and historical writer; died in 
Portland, Me., aged 76 years. He graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1813, after 
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which he spent some time in travelling in Eu- 
rope. Choosing the profession of the law, he 
made Portland his home, and during the great- 
er part of his professional life was a partner 
in business with the late Hon. W. P. Fessen- 
den. His tastes never led him toward court 
practice, but rather toward conveyancing and 
other departments of real-estate business, in 
which he was unusually well informed and ac- 
curate. He had the literary temperament, and 
wrote easily and gracefully. His contributions 
to the press would probably fill many volumes. 
As an antiquarian he was decidedly the first 
in Maine, with few equals in the country. 
Among his works were the “‘ History of Port- 
land,” a fully-annotated edition of ‘t Smith’s 
and Deane’s Journals,” ‘The Lawyers. of 
Maine,” and many elaborate papers read be- 
fore the Maine Historical Society. He knew 
intimately the history of all the old Portland 
families, and had few equals as a writer of 
local obituaries. 

March 1.—Asumeap, Isaac, a printer, and 
prominent citizen of Philadelphia; died in 
that city, aged 80 years. He was one of the 
founders of the American Sunday-School 
Union, and also aided in establishing the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review. He was printer of all the pub- 
lications of the American 8. 8. Union, and was 
the inventor of composition printing-rollers. 

March 2.—Smartvs, Rev. 8. J., a Roman 
Catholic missionary, and author; died in De- 
troit, aged 47 years. He was born at Telburg, 
province of North Brabant, Holland, March 
8, 1823. After a preliminary course he enter- 
ed the University of North Brabant, and from 
the commencement of his course gave signal 
exhibition of his talent and industry by keep- 
ing the lead of his class, not only in mere tech- 
nical excellence of acquirement, but in the 
more brilliant directions of poetical and ora- 
torical effort. After finishing his university 
studies, he came to this country in 1841, and 
entered on his novitiate in the Society of Jesus 
on the 13th of November of that year, at Flo- 
rissant, Mo, After two years spent in the 
Jesuit College of that place, he was sent to 
Cincinnati, where he pursued his ecclesiastical 
studies, and acted as assistant professor in 
Poetry and Rhetoric. "While stationed at Cin- 
cinnati Father Smarius published many poems 
anonymously, which were widely admired for 
their beauty and sweetness. Here he remained 
‘till 1848, when he was sent to St. Louis to 
carry on further his ecclesiastical training, and 
to teach in the same branches as before. He 
was ordained priest in 1849, and went to Ford- 
ham, N. Y., for the purpose of finishing his 
ecclesiastical preparations. In 1853 he was 
appointed to the pastoral care of the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier, in St. Louis, and he 
quickly became celebrated for the remarkable 
eloquence and attractiveness of his pulpit dis- 
courses. His church was crowded on all oc- 
casions with the best culture of St. Louis, not 
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only members of his own church, but of other 
denominations. He gave several courses of 
lectures on theology, which commanded much 
admiration for their acuteness and scholarship, 
and gave the reverend orator a wide-spread 
reputation for controversial power. In 1861 
Father Smarius was detailed to enter on the 
duties of a missionary, making Chicago his 
headquarters. Constantly travelling through 
the vast field over which his duties extended, 
he gave himself no rest in the service of the 
Church, with the exception of a visit to Eu- 
rope in 1865, which his failing health rendered 
absolutely necessary. His book on dogmatic 
theology, entitled “The Points of Controver- 
sy,” displays much ability and learning. ‘i 
March 3.—Cunnineuam, Rev. W. M., D. D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman; died at La Grange, 
Ga. He had just been elected President of 
Oglethorpe College, in that State, a position 
for which his fine culture and remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability eminently qualified him. His 
death was the result of an accidental injury. 
March 7.—Usmazy, Lapistas, a Hungarian 
patriot, but for more than twenty years past a 
resident of the United States; died at San An- 
tonio, Texas, aged 79 years. He was, during 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848, governor 
of the celebrated fortress of Comorn, in Hun- 
gary, during its siege and: defence by General 
Klapka. After the fall of the fortress he made 
his escape to the United States, and, having 
spent some time in the Northern cities, finally 
settled in Texas with a number of other Hun- 
garian exiles. 
March 9.—Prouprit, Rey. Jouy, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, professor, and author; 
died in New York, aged 67 years. He was a 
son of Alexander Proudfit, D. D,, was born in 
Salem, Washington County, N. Y., graduated at 
Union College in 1821, was for a time pastor 
of a church in Newburyport, Mass., and after- 
ward for nearly twenty years Professor of 
Greek at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., preaching most of the time. He h 
been for some years past a resident of New- 
York City, and was widely known and greatly 
esteemed for his learning and piety. , 
March 11.—Martxr, Morris 8., Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S. 
A., a gallant and faithful officer; died at New 
Orleans, aged 56 years. He wasason of Judge 
Morris S. Miller, a prominent citizen of Utica, 
and was born April 2, 1814. In 1830 he en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point, 
graduated in 1834, and was appointed brevet 
second lieutenant in the Third Regiment Artil- 
lery. He participated in the Florida and Mex- 
ican Wars, and in the War for the Union. In 
1835 he was besieged by the Indians at Fort 
King, Florida, for two: months, just after Os- 
ceola had opened the war. In 1844—’45 he was 
stationed at Fort Moultrie, and often drilled 
the battalion in which were Lieutenants W.T. 
Sherman, George H. Thomas, and T, W. Sher- 
man. At the outbreak of the war Gen- 
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eral Miller, then a major, was in the Quarter- 
master-General’s office in Washington, and was 
ble for all the arrangements for the 
val of troops to defend the capital. Upon 
the attack on the Massachusetts Volunteers in 
Baltimore, April 19, 1861, he was ordered by 
General Scott to go to Annapolis and attend to 
forwarding the New-York and Massachusetts 
troops expected by that route. He found no 
troops yet arrived, and returned. On the 22d of 
April he again set out for Annapolis, and, after 
various adventures, was successful in reaching 
that city in time to forward the Seventh 
New York, General Butler’s Massachusetts, 
and a Pennsylvania regiment, the first troops 
which arrived in Washington. Throughout 
the entire war Major Miller remained in the 
Quartermaster’s Department at Washington. 
In the course of four years there passed 
through his hands about $20,000,000, and upon 
the examination of his accounts it was found 
that less than $20 was to be disallowed. 
March 12.—Buiorpr, Mrs. Mari, née von 
Satter, a gifted authoress and member of a 
noble family in Silesia; died in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., aged 49 years. Her brother, Friedrich von 


' Sallet, was a poet of remarkable power and 


sweetness, and an intense liberal in his politi- 
cal views. He died in 1843, and his sister in- 
herited not only his poetical gifts, but his 
liberal sympathies, She married early, and in 
ee to the wishes of her family, Dr. G. 
Bloede, an ardent young republican, well edu- 
cated but untitled; and in the revolution of 
1848, her husband, foremost in the liberal 
ranks, was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
death, at Dresden. In the trying times which 
followed, her courage never faltered, and, 
when the young republican finally escaped to 
America, she performed her full round of 
household duties, yet found time for the prac- 
tice of pen and voice in literary and musical 
work to aid her husband. Her poems and 
magazine articles, both in English and German, 
have attracted great attention from their grace 
and imaginative power. Her husband, as the 
editor of the New-Yorker Demokrat, a daily 
Republican paper, received great assistance 
from her literary labors, 

March 12.—Hotmes, Rosert D., a lawyer, 
journalist, and prominent Mason; died in New- 
York City, aged 53 years. He was educated 
in one of the public schools of the city, and 
subsequently was private secretary to Henry 
Eckford, the ship-builder, whom he accom- 

anied to Greece, On his return he studied 

w under William J. Hackett, Esq., and had 
an extensive practice until his failing health 
compelled him to retire from the profession. 
He was for a number of years editor of the 
Masonic department of the New- York Dispatch. 
In 1865 and 1866 he was Grand-Master of the 
Grand Lodge of the State. For a number of 
years he was a member of the Board of Excise, 
and at the last election was a candidate for the 
office of District Judge. 

Vou. x.—36 A 
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March 14,—Foster, Mrs, Many, a venerable 
lady of Newark, N. J., formerly a resident in 
New-York City ; died in Newark, aged 91 years. 
She was one of the sixty young girls who car- 
ried baskets of Jaurel-leaves in the procession 
at the funeral of General Washington. 

March 14.—Swats, Dr, James, a wealthy 
citizen of Philadelphia, proprietor of Swain’s 
Panacea, died in Paris. He removed to Phil- 
adelphia about the commencement of the late 
war, and gave largely of his means to the Union 
cause, being an active associate member of the 
Sanitary Commission. For the last five years 
he had resided in Paris. 

March 15.—Townsennv, Dr, Samu P., a 
noted patent-medicine vender; died in Felt- 
ville, N. J., aged 56 years. He achieved a 
large fortune in his business in a few years, 
mainly the result of very thorough and per- 
sistent advertising, which he was one of the 
first to attempt in his department of trade. He 
erected a very costly, though somewhat bizarre, 
mansion in Fifth Avenue, but, tiring of it, sold 
it some years since for a boarding-school. 

March 17.—Cornert, Witu1aM W., a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of New York; died 
at Fort Washington, aged 48 years. He was 
born in 1822, and was the architect of his own 
fortune. By his enterprise he had built up an 
extensive and largely-profitable business as an 
iron-founder, and, recognizing his responsi- 
bility to God for the prosperity granted him, 
was a most liberal and open-handed giver to 
all worthy benevolent objects. He had for 
some years past been conspicuous for his liber- 
ality in aiding in the erection of churches for 
the Methodist denomination, of which he was 
a member, giving many thousands of dollars 
annually for this as well as other benevolent 
objects. 

March 18.—Drvry, Rev. Asa, D. D., an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman, teacher, and professor ; 
died in St. Anthony, Minn., aged 67 years. 
He was born July 26, 1802, graduated at Yale 
College in 1829, and the two succeeding years 
was Rector of the New-Haven Hopkins Gram- 
mar-School. He was ordained an evangelist 
in the Baptist ministry, September 14, 1834, 
In 1835-36 he was Professor of Languages in 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, and the 
three following years was Professor of Greek 
in Cincinnati College. In 1839-’40 he held a 
peeemip in Waterville College (now Colby 

niversity). He returned again to Cincinnati 
College, and subsequently was principal of the 
classical school in connection with the Baptist 
Theological Institute at Covington, Ky., and 
was also Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Greek Literature. For some ten years later 
he was principal of the High School and super- 
intendent of the public schools of Covington. 
During the last four years of his life he was 
pastor of a church in St. Anthony, Minn. 

March 19.—Burnett, James G., an actor; 
died in Chicago, aged 57 years. He was born 
in Edinburgh, in 1819, came to America at the 
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age of fifteen, and was apprenticed to a print- 
er in New York. Removing to Boston at a 
later period, he went on the stage at the How- 
ard Atheneum. Subsequently he acted in 
New York—at the Bowery, at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, at Niblo’s, and at other theatres. His 
career on the stage was that of a studious, con- 
scientious, faithful actor. His professional tal- 
ent lay in the direction of “old men.” He 
had a fine, manly presence, a handsome, genial 
face, and pleasant voice. His appreciation of 
character and his sense of humor were just 
and quick. About two years ago he removed 
to Chicago and has been a stage-manager at 
Crosby’s Opera-House in that city. 

March 19.—W axEMan, Grorer, a New-York 
journalist; died in Harlem, aged 29 years. He 
was born in Greenfield,Conn., February 4, 1841, 
removed to New York in 1858, and soon after 
engaged as a writer for the Ledger. Subse- 
quently he became connected with the World, 
and was also a contributor to the Galaay and 
other popular magazines. In 1868 he was 
chosen as the official stenographer of the Sen- 
ate, which position he held until his last ill- 
ness. 

March 22.—Oampsett, Judge James §., an 
aged and prominent citizen of Cherry Valley, 
Otsego County, N. Y., died there, aged 97 
years. He was born in Cherry Valley, in 1772, 
in the old homestead where his father was 
born, and standing upon the ground cleared 
by the axe of his grandfather, the land having 
never changed hands, save from father to son, 
since they were trodden by the sons of the 
forest. He had been for many years the sole 
survivor of the Indian massacre, by which the 
valley was desolated in 1778, and the only 
survivor of the captivity which followed that 
event. He was fifteen years a Judge.of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

March 22.—Freip, Marraew Dioxrson, a 
civil engineer, died at Southwick, Me., aged 
59 years. He was born in Haddam, Conn., in 
1811, and was a brother of David Dudley 
Field and Oyrus N. Field. His taste led him 
to engineering and mechanical pursuits, and 
he was at one time a railroad contractor in the 
South. He also built wire suspension bridges 
at Nashville, Tenn., and Frankfort, Ky. It 
was during a subsequent association with him 
as engineer and builder of a telegraph-line to 
and across Newfoundland, that Oyrus W. 
Field became interested in an Atlantic Ocean 
Cable. In 1856 he was interested in politics, 
and served one year as a Republican State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts, 

March 26.—Hoxtmerr, Conrap, a German 
journalist; died in Newark, N. J., aged 50 years. 

e was a citizen of Baden, and, having partici- 
pated in the revolution of 1848, was expelled 
from Switzerland for revolutionary writing in 
1849, and came to America. After engaging 
in editorial work on different papers, he started 
the Volksman in 1856. 

March 27.—Bigetow, Mrs. Mary Ann Hvs- 
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BARD TOWNSEND, an accomplished scholar and 


writer; died at her residence in Weston, Mass., - 


aged 78 years. She was a native of Needham, 
Mass., and obtained a thorough and accom- 
plished education in Boston and Newton, her 
favorite study being English history. Though 
passionately fond of poetry, she had never at- 
tempted to compose even a rhyme until in her 
sixtieth year. By way of gratifying the persist- 
ent entreaties of ber little granddaughter, she 
concluded to make an attempt, and wrote from 
memory the lives of all the English rulers 
from William the Conqueror to Queen Vic- 
toria, embracing the incidents connected with 
the career of the chief men and women of the 
various reigns, which at later period she print- 
ed for private circulation in a volume includ- 
ing other poetical compositions. Her sym- 
pathy with the enslaved led her to connect 
herself with the American Colonization Soci- 
ety at its beginning. That organization she 
soon abandoned, and became a vehement, de- 
cided, yet modest adherent of the antislavery 
cause. Her charities were large and unosten- 
tatious. Since the death of her father, in 1810, 


she devoted the rent of a small store in Bos- - 


ton to the relief of the sufferings of the sick 
and needy, many of whom were strangers to 
her. She also sent teachers to the freedmen, 
and devoted freely of her means to the relief 
of their bodily wants. 
March 27.—Kzetonam, Leanprer Smirn, a 
jurist and eminent citizen of Wayne County, 
N. Y.; died at Clyde, N. Y., aged 52 years. He 
was born in Marion, Wayne County, N. Y., Au- 
gust 81,1818. His parents were respectable and 
in good circumstances, but by the death of his 
mother, and other misfortunes, he was at the 
age of ten years thrown entirely upon his own 
resources. Child as he was, he determined to 
qualify himself for the legal profession. Stead- 
ily continuing his studies, in order to gain a 
subsistence, he devoted himself at intervals to 
sawing wood, gardening, setting type, and 
teaching school, until in 1839 he was prepared 
to enter the Sophomore Class of Williams Col- 
lege. In 1842 he commenced the practice of 
law at Olyde, in his native county. In this 
profession he soon rose to distinction, so that 
in 1852 he was chosen Surrogate and Judge of 
Probate in a district politically opposed to 
him. To this position he was reélected in 1856. 
At the expiration of this term, 1860, he re- 
tired from professional life and engaged in 
agriculture. During the war he was an ar- 
dent patriot, and rendered efficient service in 
raising troops. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of this State in 1867. 
While at Albany he was seized with a nervous 
debility, which finally caused his death. Asa 
lawyer, he could be retained in no case unless 
first convinced that he was to be the advocate 
of strict and impartial justice. He was the 
friend of the poor and helpless, never making 
their ability to pay a condition of his undertak- 
ing their cause. As a judge, he was remark- 
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able for the Hy, septs with which he dispatched 
business, and, in the _— civil and criminal 
cases disposed of during his service of eight 

ars, not one of his decisions was reversed 

‘ahigher court. As an agriculturist, he was 
among the foremost in the introduction of 
labor-saving machines, and improved live- 
stock, and in the formation of associations 
and every other movement for advancing agri- 


i _ cultural interests. 


“March 80.—Foss, Rey. Arcnrparp ©., a 
Methodist clergyman and scholar; died in 
Olarens, Switzerland, aged 40 years. He joined 
the New York Conference in 1852, and during 
the following year was stationed at Lenox. In 
1854 and 1855 he was pastor of the Morrisania 
Mission, and in 1856 was transferred to the 
Thirtieth-Street Church. In 1858 he was as- 
sociated with the Rev. Dr. McClintock, at St. 
Panul’s Church. In 1860 he was sent to Tar- 
rytown. In 1861 he was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Wesleyan’ University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., and after two years returned to 
the ministry, and was cherie elder from 
1868 to 1865 in the Poughkeepsie district. In 
1866 he was again pastor of the Thirtieth- 
Street Church, New York, and in 1868 offi- 
ciated at Sing Sing, where, his health failing 

im, he was compelled to go to Europe. 

arch 30.—Mirier, Rev. Topsras Ham, a 
Universalist partes and journalist; died in 
Portsmouth, N. H., aged 68 years. He was 
the original “Uncle To eh “of the Boston Car- 

ronicle (Portsmouth) 


twenty years. Early in life he was settled in 
Maine as an Orthodox clergyman, but later be- 
came a firm Universalist. A short time be- 
fore his last illness he completed a series of 
articles ufon the Portsmouth Privateers of 
a which will undoubtedly be given to the 
public. 

- March 30.—Srewanrt, Hon. Due arp, a promi- 
ment citizen and politician of Middlebury, Vt. ; 
died at his residence there, aged 49 years. He 
represented Middlebury in the State Legis- 
lature in 1861-63. In 1864 he became State 
Auditor of Accounts, and retained that office, 
under successive reélections, until his death. 

March 31.—Boypen, Set, a remarkable 
inventor and manufacturer; died at Middle- 
ville, N. J., in the 82d year of his age. He 
was born in Foxborough, Mass., in 1788. In 
1815 he removed to Newark, N. J., and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of leather. In 1816 

e invented a machine for cutting “ brads,” by 
which their cost was largely diminished. At 
about the same time he commenced to work a 
machine of his own invention for splitting 
leather. The manufacture of “ patent leather” 
was begun by him in 1819, and the business 
which’ he then started now forms one of the 
most important of the business enterprises of 
Newark. He made the first specimens of 
malleable iron in 1826, and continued its 
manufacture until 1831; perfected the first 
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locomotive with a driving-rod outside the 
wheel; invented (simultaneously with others) 
the steam “ cut-off; ” produced the first dagner- 
reotype in America; assisted Professor Morse in 
working out the theory of electric telegraphy ; 
invented the process of making the alloy of 
zinc known as “spelter;” discovered the 
method of making Russian sheet-iron, which 
he manufactured, but at so great a cost that 
he could not compete with the imported arti- 
cle; and patented a “hat-body doming ma- 
chine,” which is now used in all hat-manu- 
factories in this country. In his latter oe 
Mr. Boyden gave his attention to agriculture, 
and many of the most celebrated descriptions 
of strawberries were his. 

March 31.—Brapy, Wriu1am V., a promi- 
nent citizen and politician of New-York City; 
died there, aged 59 years. He was born at 
Harlem, in 1811, and received only the ad- 
vantages of a common-school education. For 
a few years he served in offices, and subse- 
quently learned the trade of a jeweller and 
silversmith, and was at one time extensively 
engaged in that business in John Street. He 
retired from business in 1885, and turned his 
attention to real estate, becoming one of the 
best judges of the value of property in the 
city. In 1842 he became interested in politics, 
and took a prominent part in the organization 
of the Common Oouncil. In 1843 he was 
elected Alderman of his ward, and continued 
to serve as such with ability and fidelity until 
the spring of 1847, when the Whigs, having 
been for several years defeated, elected Mr. 
Brady as Mayor, he receiving nearly all the 
votes for that office in the Fifteenth Ward. 
The following year Mr. Havemeyer was chosen 
by the Democratic party, and Mr. Brady was 
appointed Postmaster, serving until 1853, when 
he was elected President of the Continental 
Insurance Company, just organizing; he faith- 
fully discharged the duties of that position for 
five years, and then resigned, to travel in 
Europe for a year. In 1853 he was elected a 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and has since continued an active and 
valuable member of its Board of Trustees. 
After his return from Europe he was connected . 
with various other important companies in 
New York. His time was mostly devoted, how- 
ever, tothe improvement of real estate; to the 
ates and divisions of large estates; 
and as a general adviser to the many who 
sought his counsel. 

(pril 4.—Froruinenam, Natwanrer Lane- 
pon, D. D., a Unitarian clergyman and author; 
died in Boston, Mass., aged 77 years. He 
was born in Boston, July, 1793, graduated at 
Harvard University, in 1811, a classmate of 
Edward Everett, and in March, 1815, was or- 
dained pastor of the First Church, in that city, 
which position he held until March, 1850, 
when ill-health compelled him to resign. 
Since that period his life has been devoted to 
literary pursuits. He was the author of several 
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volumes of prose and poetry, and frequently 
contributed to The Ohristian Examiner and 
The North American Review. A daughter of 
Dr. F. has become well known for her fine 
translations from the German, and for her 
other writings. 

April 6.—Oottins, Tmumenast Kine, a 
distinguished printer and publisher of Phila- 
delphia; died there, aged 67 years. He was 
born in Philadelphia, October 14, 1802, was 
apprenticed to the printing business, during 
which time he became a skilful compositor 
and pressman, and, upon the completion of his 
apprenticeship, removed to Washington and 
was employed by some of the best establish- 
ments there. Subsequently he returned to his 
native city and entered into the employ of 
James Kay, a well-known law bookseller. In 
1833 he opened a printing-office with one 
hand-press, and in 1835 entered into partner- 
ship with his brother, the new firm soon tak- 
ing rank at the head of the printing business, 
For nearly thirty years he was the printer of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. He was also an ex- 
tensive publisher of musical works. 

April 8.—LaFriin, WALTER, an eminent citi- 
zen of Berkshire, Mass.; died in Pittsfield, 
aged 75. years. He was the pioneer of the 
paper-business in Lee, Mass., the first mill 
in that place having been built by him- 
self and brother in 1825. He was president 
of the Lee Bank from 1841 to 1844, and rep- 
resented the town in the State Legislature 
for a number of years. In 1845 he removed 
to Pittsfield, where he was for twenty-five 
years a prominent business-man. In 1860 he 
became president of the Berkshire County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and held that 
position until-his death. 

April 10.—Kuntzz, Epwarp J., a sculptor 
of some note; died in New York, aged 44 
years. He was born in Pomerania, Prussia, 
and at eighteen years of age came to America, 
and steadily devoted himself to his art, in 
which he achieved considerable distinction. 

April 16.—Mxrapz, Commodore Ricuarp W., 
U.S. N.; died at the New-York Hospital, aged 
60 years. He was a brother of General G. G. 
. Meade, both sons haying been born in Cadiz, 
Spain, while their father was United States 
minister to that country. The commodore 
was born in 1807. In April, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy, and graduated 
with honor. He rose through the several 
. grades, until, at the breaking out of the civil 
war, he became commander. In the fall of 
1861 he took command of the receiving-ship 
North Carolina, and continued on that vessel 
for two years, being made post-captain in the 
mean time. While on the North Carolina, he 
did much to improve that vessel and its sur- 
roundings. In 1864, after repeated efforts to 
secure more active service, he was given com- 
mand of the steam sloop-of-war San Jacinto, 
which was soon after wrecked on one of the 
Florida reefs and totally lost. The loss of the 
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San Jacinto resulted in placing the commo- 
dore on the retired list, with the rank of com- 
modore, on which list he remained until his 
death. He was an able officer and thorough 
disciplinarian, but his temper and eccentricities 
were such, that he did not gain friends and 
opportunities of service that he otherwise 
would have had, and the latter portion of his 
life was rendered unhappy in consequence. 
His three sons are in the Navy, 

April 20,—Morss, Hon. Oxrver A., a promi- 
nent citizen of Otsego County, N. Y.; died in 
New York, aged 58 years. He was born at 
Cherry Valley, in 1815, graduated at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, studied law and entered upon 
the practice of his profession at Perrysburg, 
Ohio, but shortly after returned to his native 
town, where he resided until his death, His 
early political life was connected with the 
Democratic party, but he was an earnest and 
avowed enemy of slavery, and employed his 
pen in behalf of the cause of the enslaved. 
On the formation of the Republican party, he 
entered warmly into its ranks. He represented 
the Otsego District in the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, and proved himself an. intelligent and 
useful member. He was always a thinker and 
a writer, and in Congress or elsewhere was 
rather the wise counsellor than the brilliant 
debater. His tastes were those of the scholar, 
and he was eminently a well-read man. He had 
travelled much in this country and in Europ 
and was, both by observation and study, we 
informed in the affairs of the State and nation, 

April 21.—Batpwin, Joun ©., a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of New York; died 
at Orange, N. J., aged 70 years. He was long 
in mercantile life, and devoted largely of his 
means to the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
having given away over $800,000, 

April 22,—Farrar, Mrs, Exiza Ware, an 
eminent authoress, widow of Prof. John Far- 
rar; died in Springfield, Mass., aged 78 years. 
She was author of the “‘ Young Lady’s Friend,” 
“Recollections of Seventy Years,” and other 
works, 

April 23.—Jutr, Miss Satiy, a centenarian 
of Elizabeth, N. J.; died there, aged 105 years. 
She was a native of that place, and the daugh- 
ter of an Englishman who died during her 
childhood, leaving her possessed of an income 
sufficient to support her comfortably through 
life. She was a woman of education and cul- 
ture, and exceedingly benevolent. 

April 25,—HExamer, Captain WInriAM, com- 
mander of the famous Hexamer battery in 
the late war; died at Hoboken, N. J., aged 45 
years. He was born at Coblentz, Prussia, 
April 12, 1825. In 1849 he joined the revo- 
lutionary movement in Baden, where he served 
as adjutant under General Franz Sigel, and 
in consequence became an exile from his native 
country. At the breaking out of the war, 
Captain Hexamer raised Battery A of the First 
New Jersey Artillery, which was mustered into 
service August 12, 1861. The battery, upon 
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reaching Fairfax Seminary, was attached to 
Kearny’s Brigade, and the first engagement was 
‘at West Point, May 7,1862. It was afterward 
in nearly every important battle on 

the Peninsula. ) 
April 25.—Yxavon, Rionarp, a Charleston 
editor; died in that city, aged 68 years. He 
‘was born in Charleston, 8. ©., October 23, 
1802, received a good academical education, 
graduated with honor at the South Carolina 
ege, and entered upon the study of law in 
the office of a distinguished lawyer of that city. 
Upon his admission to the bar he gave promise 

a brilliant career in his profession, but sub- 
sequently became interested in politics, and 
became a daily contributor to the political col- 
umns of the City Gazette. His essays were 
always vigorous, thoughtful, and closely logical. 
Afterward he became editor and proprietor 
of the Charleston Courier, which journal bore 
abundant evidence of his intellectual power. 
For many years previous to his death he was 
a constant sufferer from a chronic affection 
which seriously affected his spirits, causing al- 
ternate exaltation and depression, and it was 
his custom to bury himself in study and work 
in the vain attempt to forget his physical pain. 
His life was a ceaseless round of toil. He was 
called to fill various public offices in the city 
and State; was for several terms a member of 
the Legislature, acting on the most laborious 
committees. In the latter situation he always 
maintained his position as a steady, sturdy de- 
bater, vigorous always, and bringing to his ar- 
gument large resources of law and learning 
from an ample treasure-house of memory. The 
great profits from his law practice annually, 
and the continued and increasing Late nd of 
the Courier, had accumulated wealth in his 
hands, which, with his charitable instincts, 
was an instrument of great good, and, although 
his losses through the late war were heavy, he 
applied himself to his profession with new 
vigor until his labors were terminated by 
death. 

April 26.—Locxwoop, Roz, an eminent 
bookseller and publisher; died in New-York 
City, aged 70 years. He was born in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and at the age of twenty-one re- 
moved to New York, where he entered into the 
book business, following it for an uninter- 
rupted period of nearly fifty years. He was 
a man of strict integrity and active Chris- 
tianity. 

April 26.— Russet, Aprawam, a judge in 
New-York City; died there, aged 58 years. He 
was born in South Carolina, but removed to 
New York when quite young. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he practised until 1857, 
when he was elected to the office of City 
Judge, for four years. He was succeeded by 
Judge McOunn, who subsequently resigned his 
office, and Judge Russel was appointed to fill 
the vacancy on the 7th of January, 1863. In 
1864 he was reélected, and continued in office 
up to the 81st of December, 1869, when he 
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was succeeded by Judge Bedford. He was a 
candidate for reélection, but failed to receive 
the nomination. He immediately opened a 
law office and resumed the practice of law 
with Judge John B. Reid, of Suffolk County. 

April 28.— Ay.etre, Parrick an 
eminent lawyer and Neary was killed by 
the Oourt-House accident in Richm Va. 
He was a native of the County of King W 4 
Va., and a lineal descendant of Patrick Henry, 
the Revolutionary patriot. After a liberal edu- 
cation in the institutions of his own State, he 
attended the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and, returning to Virginia, entered upon 
the practice of his profession in his native 
county. About 1850 he removed to Richmond, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his lit- 
erary taste and ability as a writer for the press, 
and his power as a political orator—receivi 
from President Buchanan the appolntandacaa 
United States District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, and subsequently holding 
a corresponding office under the so-called Oon- 
federate government. 

April 28.—Brock, Dr. Joserm Batpwiy, a 
physician and newspaper reporter, killed by 
the Court-House accident in Richmond. He 
was born in Madison County, in 1828, entered 
the University of Virginia in 1848, as a student 
of medicine, and graduated with honor. He 
entered upon the practice of his profession in 
Spottsylvania, served in the Confederate army 
as surgeon, and after the war became con- 
nected with the Richmond Examiner, which 
was finally merged in The Enquirer. By the 
same sad accident the following prominent 
citizens of Richmond lost their lives: Na- 
THANIEL P,. Howarp and Pownatan RosBerts, 
distinguished lawyers, Jurrus Hopson, col- 
lector of the city, and Captain Wiuiam A. 
Cnarters, chief of the Fire Department of 
Richmond. 

April 28.—Mironett, Rev. Jonn, a Oo 
gationalist clergyman, editor, and author; died 
at Stratford, Conn., aged 75 years. He was born 
in Chester, Conn., December 29, 1794, graduated 
at Yale College in 1821, and entered Andover 
Theological Seminary in the autumn of the 
same year, but after studying nine months was - 
compelled to leave in consequence of impaired 
health. In January, 1824, he became editor 
of The Christian Spectator, published in New 
Haven, was licensed to preach in 1829, and in 
1830 was ordained pastor of the First Congre- 

ational Church in Fair Haven, Conn. In 1836 

e took charge of the Edwards Church in 
‘Northampton, Mass., but in 1842 resigned, and 
went abroad for the recovery of his health. 
Upon his return, finding himself unable to re- 
sume the cares incident to the ministry, he 
spent the greater portion of his remaining 
bow at Stratford, employing himself, as far as 

is 8 h would admit, in literary work. 
He was the author of a manual entitled “ The 
New-England Churches,” “ Notes from over 
the Sea” (2 vols.), “Scenes and Characters in 
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College,” “My Mother, or Recollections of 
Maternal Influence,” and “Rachel Kell.” 

April 28.—Monteomery, Witt1aMm, a Penn- 
sylvania politician; died near Washington, Pa, 
He was born at Canton, Bradford County, 
1819, educated at Washington College, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1832. He 
was a member of Congress from 1856 to 1860, 
and was the author of the OCrittenden-Mont- 
gomery Amendment, intended as a measure 
of pacification on the slavery question. 

April 28.—Prirasants, Huen R., a veteran 
journalist of Richmond; died in that city. He 
was connected with the press forty years. 

April 30.—Criapp, Wii11AM, a Vermont poli- 
tician, died at St. Albans, aged 59 years. He 
had been amember of the State Senate, and 
House of Representatives, and for some years 
held the office of United States Collector for 
his district. ; 

May 5.—Howarp, Rev. Letanp, a Baptist 
clergyman; died at Rutland, Vt., aged 77 
years. He had been for more than fifty years 
in the ministry, and had been pastor of large 
and influential churches in Hartford and Meri- 
den, Conn., Rutland, Vt., and elsewhere. He 
was a preacher of very considerable ability. 

May 7.—Wriaut, Jenny; died in Throg’s 
Neck, Westchester County, N. Y., aged 101 
years. Her whole life was spent in that coun- 
ty, and she had descendants to the fifth gen- 
eration. 

May 8.—Puiatt, James, an eminent citizen 
of Oswego; died there, aged 83 years. He 
was the first mayor of the city, and formerly a 
State Senator, and President of Lake Ontario 
National Bank. . 

May 8.—Tivren, Danter, M.D., a distin- 
guished physician; died in Sandusky, Ohio, 
aged 82 years. He was for some years Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Medical Society. 

May 9.—Bratyarv, Lawrence, a distin- 
guished citizen and political leader in Vermont; 
died at St. Albans, aged 76 years. He had been 
active in forwarding the political, eommercial, 
and railroad interests of that State; was for 
several years candidate for Governor, and in 
1854 was elected to the United States Senate, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Upham. 

May 12.—Broxwirn, Rev. Grorcz ©., D. D., 
a Congregationalist clergyman; died in Boston, 
Mass., aged 70 years. He was one of the 
founders of the American Peace Society, and 
. for thirty-three years its Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the editor of its magazine, The Advocate 
of Peace, and the author of its earnest appeals 
and petitions for international peace congress- 
es, and the substitution of arbitration for war. 
But, though this had been the cause in which 
his best efforts were engaged for so many 
years, he was not a man of one idea. Every 
good cause met his hearty approval, and re- 
ceived his cordial codperation. 

May 14.—Bacxus, Hon. Franxrin T., an 
eminent lawyer of Ohio; died in Cleveland, 
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aged 57 years. He was born in Lee, Mass., 
May 6, 1813, removed to Lansing, N. Y., in his 
youth, graduated at Yale College in 1836, and 
established a classical school in Cleveland, Ohio, 
studying law at the same time. In 1887 he 
was admitted to the bar. In 1846 he was a 
member of the Ohio House of Representatives, 
and in 1848 of the State Senate. In 1861 he 
was a member of the Peace Convention, which 
met in Washington with the hope of averting 
the late war. The later years of his life were 
devoted to the duties of his profession, in 
which he had become eminent. 

May 14.—Irvine, Hon. Tuomas, Judge of 
the United States District Court for Western 
Pennsylvania; died in Pittsburg. He was ap- 
pointed to his office in 1869. 

May 15.—Bryan, Tuomas Jerrerson, an 
eminent art connoisseur; died at sea, between 
Havre and New York. He was a native of 
Philadelphia, graduated at Harvard College, 
and studied law, but his fondness for art ab- 
sorbed much of his time and attention. He 
donated a valuable gallery of paintings to the 
New-York Historical Society. 

May 16.—Borven, Enocn R., a journalist, 
died at Trenton, N. J., aged 47 years. Hehad 
edited the Daily State Gazette, with the ex- 
ception of a few brief intervals, for twenty 
years; occupied a position in the Public Docu- 
ment Department, and afterward in the Pen- 
sion Agency at Washington, under President 
Fillmore, and was private secretary and aide- 
de-camp to General Newell, and Secretary 
of the New-Jersey Senate in 1865 and 1866, 


May 16.—Farnum, Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 


eral J. Easert, United States Volunteers; died 
in New York, aged 46 years. He was born in 
New Jersey, in 1824, and at an early age was 
sent to Pottsville, Pa., where he was educated. 
At the breaking out of the Mexican War in 
1846, he entered the army as sergeant-major 
of the First Pennsylvania Infantry, and served 
faithfully through the campaign. In the suc- 
ceeding years, his restless love of liberty and 
adventure connected him with the Lopez Ex- 
pedition to Cuba from New Orleans in 1850, 
and made him an active sharer in the Nicara- 
guan expeditions under the filibuster Walker. 
Still later, he was captain of the famous slaye- 
yacht Wanderer, and was indicted at Savan- 
nah for carrying on the slave-trade.» This 
episode in his life he always regretted, and, 
when the war broke out in 1861, instead of 
siding with the South, as was expected, he 
made amends by promptly enlisting as major 
in the Seventieth New-York Volunteers, raised 
and commanded by General Sickles. He took 
a gallant part in all the engagements in which 
the Sickles Brigade distinguished itself, and rose 
in due time to be colonel of the Seventieth. 
At the battle of Williamsburg, May 5, 1862, 
he was very severely wounded, shot through 
both thighs, but after his recovery he joined 
his regiment again, and participated in the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
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Gettysburg, and was breveted brigadier-gen- 
eral for gallantry; but his wounds broke out 
afresh, and he was compelled, much against his 
will, to abandon active service, and take a po- 
sition as colonel of the Eleventh regiment of 
the Veteran Reserve Corps, which he held 
until the close of the war, when his regiment 
was disbanded. He was subse aa so 
ed Inspector of Oustoms in New York City, 
_@ position which he held at the time of his 


Pe om 17.—Larrevt, Exraxmt, founder of 
Littel’s Living Age, and of Littell’s Museum ; 
‘died in Brookline, Mass., 73 years. He 
was born in Burlington, N. J., but removed to 
Philadelphia, and in January, 1819, started a 
weekly literary paper, entitled the National 
jy subsequently he established the 
Saturday Magazine, which in-1822 he con- 
verted into the Museum of Foreign Literature 
and Art. After conducting this with great 
success for nearly twenty-two years, he re- 
moyed to Boston, where, in April, 1844, he 
published Littell’s Living Age, which from that 
time has borne a high character for literary 
merit. 

May 18.—Woopwarp, © M. D., an 
eminent physician of Middletown, Oonn., died 
there. He repeatedly represented the town in 
the State House of Representatives and Senate, 
was a trustee of the Wesleyan University, and 
= been President of the State Medical So- 

ety. 

May 22,.—Hazarpv, Samvet, archeologist, 
historian, and publisher; died at Germantown, 
Pa., aged 86 years. He was the son of Ebene- 
zer Hazard, who was United States Postmaster 
' from 1782 to 1787, and who published several 
volumes of historical collections, State papers, 
etc. In 1828, he commenced the publication 
of the “‘ Pennsylvania Register,” which was 
issued until 1836, forming sixteen volumes 
large octavo. He next published the “ United 
States Commercial and Statistical Register,” 
forming six large octavo volumes, issued from 
1839 to 1842. The “ Annals of Pennsylvania,” 
from 1609 to 1682, an octavo volume of 800 
pages, was next issued by Mr. Hazard. He 
also, by appointment of the Legislature, printed 
the “ Pennsylvania Archives,” from 1682 to 
1790, from the original records, forming twelve 
volumes. Few men have continued their un- 
remitting industry in the collection of the 
records of the past to so late a period of life 
as did Mr. Hazard. This devotion is the more 
remarkable, as his early life was spent in mer- 
cantile and commercial pursuits, and he had 
made several voyages to the Indies before 
commencing his antiquarian researches. 

May 24.—Demers, Grorce W., a prominent 
journalist, editor, reporter, politician, orator, 
and for some years a clergyman; died at Alba- 
ay after a lingering illness of several years. 

. Demers was in every respect a remarkable 
man. For some years past he had been the 
editor of the Albany Hvening Journal, and 
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had been distinguished, not only for his ability 
as an editor, but for his amenity and courtesy, 
ualities not always noticeable in the editorial 
raternity. His studies ranged over a wide 
extent of knowl and both as a writer and 
a speaker he attained great eminence. He 
learned printing in the office of the Lansing- 
burg Democrat. In his earlier years he }j 
served as reporter and editor on the Troy 
Daily Times. His greatest speech was in the 
Syracuse Convention, in 1863, on the emanci- 
pation question, in response to an argument 
of the late Hon. H. J. Soomaali: His review 
of Andrew Johnson’s veto of the Civil Rights 
Bill was a marvel of forcible writing, and its 
sharp sentences helped to sever the last links 
between that President and the Republican 
party. He is reputed to have accomplished 
the feat of reporting a lecture filled with tech- 
nical phrases and eccentricities, verbatim, from 
memory alone. His political influence, al- 
though the most memorable feature in his ca- 
reer, in no wise unfitted him for success in the 
pulpit, and he entered upon the ministerial 
profession in later years with ardor and suc- 
cess, as pastor of a Baptist church at Sand 
Lake, N. Y. Before he retired from that pro- 
fession many scores had been added to the 
church over which he presided, attracted by 
his high attainments and fervid piety. He 
was celebrated in private life for acts of spon- 
taneous and hearty friendship, and for lending 
a helping hand to those in need of assistance. 

May 25.—Ptiums, Josern, a prominent citi- 
zen of Oattaraugus County, N. Y., a leading re- 
former in the antislavery, temperance, and 
other benevolent and philanthropic causes; 
died at Oattaraugus, w Y., aged 79 years. 
He was often tendered official positions, but 
declined them, and won the esteem of even 
those who were antagonistic to his views, by 
his strict conscientiousness and kindness of 
heart. He was one of the band that organ- 
ized the Liberty party of 1844. 

May 26.—Wiius, Narwanter, a venerable 
journalist and founder of newspapers, father of 
the late poet, N. P. Willis; died in Boston, aged 
90 years. He was born in Boston, in June, 
1780, and came of a race of printers and 
mang His grandfather had been a pub- 
isher in Boston, and his father was the pro- 
prietor of the Independent Chronicle, a leading 
political paper from 1776 to 1784, and after- 
ward of the Potomac Guardian, and other 
journals. True to his inherited preferences, 
the son established the Hastern Argus at Port- 
land, in 1803, and conducted it for some years. 
rage the Administration of John Adams, 
Mr. Willis wrote some severe and caustic arti- 
cles against the Administration, and, being 

rosecuted under the Sedition Law then in 
orce, he was imprisoned; and his son N. P. 
Willis used to say that his earliest boyish remi- 
niscence was the carrying his father’s dinner 
to him every day at the prison in which he 
was confined. Having disposed of his interest 
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in the Eastern Argus some years later, Mr. 
Willis returned to Boston, and there projected 
and conducted for more than twenty years the 
Boston Recorder, one of the earliest (some say 
the earliest) religious paper in the world. 
Before disposing of this paper he had estab- 
lished the Youth’s Companion, undoubtedly 
the first journal for children ever published. 
This was maintained by him for many years, 
and we believe is still published. Mr. Willis 
retained his bodily and mental vigor to the 
last, officiating as deacon at the Park-Street 
Church within two weeks of his death. 

May 30.—Hatt, Brevet Brigadier-General 
CatpweELt K., U. §. Volunteers, a brave officer 
of the Union army; died in Trenton, N. J., 
aged 31 years. He was the son of Rev. 
John Hall, D. D., of Trenton, and had received 
a collegiate and legal education, and had com- 
menced the practice of his profession in Tren- 
ton just before the commencement of the war, 
but promptly volunteered in his country’s 
cause in the summer of 1861. He entered the 
service as adjutant of the Fifth Regiment New- 
Jersey Volunteers in August, 1861; was made 
acting-assistant adjutant-general of the Sec- 
ond Brigade under Colonel Starr, and was 
subsequently aide-de-camp on General F. 
Patterson’s staff. In August, 1862, he accept- 
ed the lieutenant-coloneley of the Fourteenth 
New-Jersey Volunteers under Colonel W. 8. 
Truex. He served with this famous regiment 
all through its battles and skirmishes, and was 
severely wounded in the battle of Monocacy, 
shortly after which he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service for disability from 
wounds received in that action. He was sub- 
sequently breveted colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral for gallant and: meritorious services at the 
battles of Cold Harbor and Monocacy. Upon 
quitting the field, he resumed the practice of 
law at Trenton, and in February, 1867, was 
appointed, by Governor Ward, Prosecutor of 
the Pleas for Mercer County, which position 
he held up to the time of his death. 

June 1.—CRrAMER, JouN, a prominent politi- 
cian of New-York State; died at his residence 
in Waterford, aged 91 years. He was born 
in Saratoga County, in 1779; was an elector 
upon the ticket of President Jefferson in 1804 ; 
served in the State Assembly and State Senate, 
three years each; and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1833 to 1837. He assisted in 
framing the State Constitution in 1821, and 
._ while member of the Senate proposed the 
present system of choosing presidential electors 
upon a general ticket. He acquired an im- 
mense fortune, pincipally invested in banks 
and railroads, and retired some years since 
from public life to attend to the management 
of his large private interests. 

June 1.—Kimperzy, Cuaries W., a journal- 
ist, died in Baltimore, Md., aged 45 years. 
He had been for sixteen years connected with 
the Baltimore American. 

June 3.—Hoitanp, Cornerius, M. D., a po- 
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litical leader in Maine, died at Lewiston, aged 
88 years. He was born July 9, 1782, educated 
a physician, and established himself in prac- 
tice in Oanton, Maine. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1819; 
a member of the State Legislature in 1820 and 
1821; State Senator in 1822~25~26; and Rep- 
resentative in Congress from 1830 to 1833 
serving on the Committee on Elections, and 
also on the Committee on Representation un- 
der the Fifth Census, ! 

June 8.—LaRNeED, Joszpu G. E., an inventor 
and manufacturer, died in New-York City, 
aged 51 years. He was born in Thompson, 
Conn., April 29, 1819; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1889; and engaged in teaching and the 
study of law until 1842, when he accepted a 
tutorship in Yale. In 1847 he was admitted 
to the bar in New Haven, but after a short 
time became interested in the development of 
certain inventions, and after 1852 withdrew 
from practice. In 1854 he removed to New- 
York City, and from 1855 to 1863 was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steam fire-engines, 
on plans of which the leading features were of 
his invention. He was then appointed, by 
Government, Assistant Inspector of Iron-clads, 
and had charge of work in Brooklyn. At the 
time of his death he was engaged the practice 
of his profession. 

June 5.—Tuomas, Groras, a journalist, died 
at Omaha. He was formerly connected with 
the New-York Herald, but was city editor of 
the Omaha Republican at the time of his 
death. 

June 6.—Rerxrp, Rev. Davin, a Unitarian 
clergyman, and for forty years proprietor of 
the Cristian Register ; died in Boston, aged 
79 years. 

June 6.—WincaTE, Moses, an aged and 
prominent citizen of Haverhill, Mass.; died 
there, aged 101 years. He served five terms 
in the Assembly, three terms in the State Sen- 
ate, was one of the committee to revise the 
Massachusetts Constitution in 1820, was post- 
master twenty years, justice of the peace forty- 


five years, and a prominent Mason sixty-seven - 


ears, 
a June 10.—Srrsaon, Brigadier-General Wir- 
LIAM, National Guard N. Y. State; diedin New 
York, aged 46 years. He was for many years 
a clerk in the Comptroller’s office, and 
as commissary-general on the staff of Govern- 
or Hoffman. 
June 14.—Sprenorr, Rey. THropore, a prom- 
inent Presbyterian clergyman; died at Rome, 
N. Y., aged 71 years, He was a son of the 
late Chief-Justice Spencer, of Utica, and, hay- 
ing been destined for the army, pursued a 
course of study at the Military Academy at 
West Point. His special aptitudes, however, 
adapted him so much better to the bar that 
he prepared for admission to it, and, commen- 
cing practice at Auburn, he rose rapidly to 
distinction, and while yet a youth was chosen 
District Attorney of Cayuga County. In the 


until failing 
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height of his legal eminence, he was hopefully 
converted, and soon after entered upon a course 
of theological study with a view to the minis- 
oa His first pastoral charge was at Rome, 
‘N. Y., and oe ped he preached in Utica, 
; ing health compelled him to retire for 
‘atime from pastoral duties and cares. Some- 
what recruited by his respite from the pulpit, 
he series. the secretaryship of the American 
Home io Society for Central and 
Northern New York, and greatly endeared 
himself to the feeble an in his field 
by his oversight of them, while he was very suc- 
cessful in collecting funds for evangelizing the 
land. Twelve years since he became too feeble 
for active service, and since that time had lived 
‘in the retirement of home. He was a man of 
vigorous intellect, strong argumentative pow- 
ers, and deep-toned piety, Mr. 8. was the au- 
thor of two or three theological works. 

June 15.—Maovim1, Davin, D. D., a promi- 
nent clergyman of the Presbyterian Ohureh in 
Monmouth, Il. He was born in South Caro- 
lina, studied under the Rey. Dr. John Mason, 
of New York, and commenced preaching in 
Ohio. Subsequently he became an editor and 
director in collegiate and theological institu- 
tions, where he made himself signally useful. 

June 25.—Heaton, Davin, died in Washing- 
ton, D. O., aged 47 years. He was born at 
Hamilton, Ohio, March 10, 1823; received an 
academic education; read law and was admit- 
ted to practice; in 1855 was elected to the 
State Senate of Ohio; in the fall of 1857 moved 
to Minnesota, and was elected to the State 
Senate three times in that State; was appoint- 
ed in 1863 by Secretary Chase as special agent 
of the Treasury Department, and as United 
States depositary at Newbern, North Caro- 
lina; was appointed Third Auditor in the 
Treasury Department, but declined; was made 
President of the National Bank of Newbern, 
in the fall of 1865; was the author of the 
Republican platform adopted at Raleigh, March 
27, 1867; contributed largely to Republican 
papers in defence of Republican principles for 
more than twelve years; was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention of North Carolina 
from Oraven Co in 1867 ; was chairman of 
the Committee on Bill of Rights in that con- 
vention; was elected to he Fortieth Congress, 
and was reélected to the Forty-first Congress 
as a Republican. 

June 27.—Kinessury, Rey. Orrus, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and missionary among 
the North American Indians; died in the In- 
dian Territory. He was for a period of more 
than fifty years connected with the American 
and Southern Presbyterian Boards of Missions, 
mostly among the Cherokees and Choctaws. 

June 28.—Moszs, James O., journalist; died 
in Knoxville, Tenn., 28 years. He wasa 
native of Exeter, N. H., was an apprentice in 
a newspaper office, and in 1837 became fore- 
man in a new printing establishment in Knox; 
ville, of which he soon became proprietor. 
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Subsequently he was editor of the Knoxville 
Register. 

June 30,—Heratu, Lyman, a noted vocalist 
and ballad composer, died in Nashua, N. H., 
aged 66. He was born in Bow, N. HL, August 
24, 1804, spent his minority at Lyman, Vt., 
subsequently lived in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Lit- 
tleton, N. H., and for the last thirty years in 
Nashua, Mr, Heath was the author of “The 
Grave of Bonaparte,” “Burial of Mrs. Jud- 
son,” and many other popular songs. He had 
taught music and given concerts for a period 
of forty-five years. 

June 80.—Tvucker, Pomeroy, a leading 
politician and journalist of Western New York, 

ed 68 years, He was born in Palmyra, N. 

, served an apprenticeship as a printer in 
that village, and, after writing for the Canan- 
daigua Messenger, started, in 1824, a new 
Democratic organ, the Sentinel. In 1848 that 
embraced the cause of free-soil, and 

. Tucker was offered a nomination to Con- 
gress, but declined. In 1837 he represented 
his district in the Assembly, was also for 
several years postmaster and canal collector. 
On the breaking out of the late war he took 
an active part in sustaining the Government. 
In 1867 he published a work on Mormonism 
which had a large sale, and is a recognized 
authority on that subject. 

June —.—Lertwion, Dr. Joun W., a promi- 
nent citizen of Memphis, Tenn. ; died at Lynch- 
burg, Va., aged 44 years. He was born in 
Bedford County, Va., September 7, 1826; 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1850, and settled subsequently 
in Memphis as a cotton-factor. In 1865 he 
was elected a Representative from Tennessee 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress, taking his seat 
near the close of the first session of that Con- 
gress, and serving on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. He was also a delegate to the Phila- 
delphia National Union Convention of 1866. 

uly 3.—Oraic, ALEXANDER J., State Su- 
erintendent of Schools in Wisconsin; died at 
adison, aged 47 years. He was born in 
Orange County, N. Y., November 11, 1823. 
His early life was spent in Western New Yor 
but in 1843 he removed to Wisconsin, an 
settled in Palmyra, Jefferson County, where 
he continued to reside for fifteen or sixteen 
years, teaching a part of the time, and per- 
forming many of those acts of public service 
whichin anew country fall to the lot of a highly- 
intelligent, active, and public-spirited citizen. 
Here, too, he held many important local of- 
fices. In 1849 he represented his district in 
the Assembly. In 1854 he became ee of 
one of the Milwaukee ward schools, and two 
years later was appointed editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, which was the organ 
both of the State Teachers’ Association and 
of the State Superintendent. He was also elect- 
ed president of the Association in 1860. Ac- 
cepting the post of Assistant Superintendent 
the same year, he relinquished the Journal, 
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‘having conducted it for about three years with 
marked success. In 1868 he entered upon the 
duties of Superintendent-in-Chief, and was re- 
elected in 1869. 

July 3.—Hameiin, Brevet Major-General 
Josery E., N. Y. Volunteers; died in New-York 
City, aged 42 years. He was a native of 
Yarmouthport, Mass. For many years prior 
to 1861 he was a prominent and popular 
member of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, and almost immediately on the out- 
break of the war volunteered his services 
in the defence of the nation, and became 
adjutant, with the rank of first lieutenant, of 
the Fifth Regiment, New York Volunteers 
(First Duryea Zouaves). In November, 1861, 
shortly after the formation of the Sixty-fifth 
Regiment, New York Volunteers (the Chas- 
seurs), he was transferred to the latter com- 
mand as major. The regiment was conspicu- 
ous for its services in the field, and for dis- 
tinguished and meritorious conduct. Major 
Hamblin rapidly rose by successive grades of 
promotion to the command, participating in 
Grant’s grand campaign of 1864 from the Wil- 
derness to Petersburg. At this time the Sixty- 
fifth formed part of the First Brigade, First 
Division, Sixth Army Corps. After the in- 
vestment of Petersburg, the Sixth Oorps was, 
in July, 1864, transferred from the Army of 
the Potomac to the Shenandoah Valley, to 
resist the demonstration of Breckinridge and 
Early against Washington and Maryland. In 
this new theatre of operations Colonel Ham- 
blin participated in each of Sheridan’s brilliant 
successes in the Valley, and at Cedar Oreek, 
the action for which Sheridan made his famous 
ride from Winchester, the colonel was severely 
wounded by a rifle-ball in the leg. For con- 
spicuous gallantry in this action he was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general, and placed in com- 
mand of the brigade. Upon the return of the 
corps to Petersburg, he was, in the spring of 
1865, promoted to full rank, and participated 
in all the subsequent engagements of the Army 
of the Potomac to the surrender at Appomattox. 
For distinguished bravery at Sailor’s Creek, 
April 6, 1865, the last engagement between the 
Confederates and the Army of the Potomac, he 
was brevetted major-general, and was mustered 
out with that rank at Washington in July, 
1865. Socially he was one of the most genial, 
gentlemanly, and noble-spirited of men, and 
-was universally beloved by the rank and file of 
his brigade, as well as by a large and estimable 
‘circle of friends and acquaintances in private 
life. After the war he had entered upon civil 
pursuits, and at the time of his lamented 
death held the position of superintendent of 
agencies for the Commonwealth Fire Insur- 
ance Company. He was, also, up to a recent 
period, adjutant-general and chief of staff of 
the First Division, National Guards. 

July 4.—Brusu, Conxiiy, former Mayor of 
Brooklyn; died in that city, aged 76 years. 
He was born in Connecticut in 1794, and early 
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removed to New York, where he engaged in 
the crockery and hardware business. In 1825 
he made his residence in Brooklyn, then a mere 
village, and in 1830 was elected one of the trus- 
tees. When the city was chartered, he wascho- 
sen an alderman from the First Ward, and held 
that position for some time. In 1850 he was 
elected Mayor of Brooklyn, serving during the 
years 1851 and 1852... Mr. Brush was an ae- 
tive, influential member of the Whig party 
until its disruption, when he joined the De- 
mocracy and remained in its ranks until his 
death. He was one of the original Water 
Commissioners of Brooklyn, and was also one 
of the Commissioners of Prospect Park, which 
latter position he continued to hold until ad- 
vancing years prevented his performing its 
duties with that regularity and attention re- 
quired. He aided in establishing the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, of which he was for many years 
president, and which, under his able manage- 
ment, became one of the most prosperous 
banking institutions on Long Island. $45 

July 6.—Popn, Cuartes A., M.D., an emi- 
nent surgeon and professor of surgery; died at 
Paris, Mo., aged 52 years. He was born at 
Huntsville, Ala., March 15, 1818, educated at 
Green Academy, Huntsville, and thence was 
transferred to the University of Alabama, 
where he graduated. After passing through 
the necessary preliminary studies in his native 
town, he entered the Oincinnati Medical Col- 
lege, where he attended a course of lectures, 
and afterward passed through the regular 
course, and graduated with high honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Immediately 
thereafter he visited Europe, and spent two 
years in travelling through France and Ger- 
many, and availing himself of those advantages 
in surgery which the French capital alone 
could afford. Returning from abroad, he settled 
permanently in St. Louis, in 1841, where his 
attainments speedily gave him an extensive 

ractice, Soon after his arrival he was elected 
Professor of Anatomy in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and a few years later was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. He aided in organizing the 
St. Louis Medical College, and took a special 
interest in the cause of education, devoting 
much time and labor to that object. For 
several years past he had retired from the ac- 
tive practice of his profession, and resided a 
greater portion of the time in Paris, Mo. 

July 6.—Rrronie, Commodore Rozert, U.S. 
Navy ; died in Philadelphia, aged 70 years. He 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1800, appointed 
midshipman in 1814, commissioned lieuten- 
ant in 1825, commander 1841, captain 1855, 
commodore retired list 1867; he served in 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, and Pacific 
squadrons, and commanded the steam-sloop 
Saranac at the outbreak of thé war, and con- 
tinued in that position until March, 1862. 

July 13.—Piercr, Rey. James Epwin, Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
‘in Auburn Theological Seminary ; died in that 
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city 81 years. He was born in West Town- 
send, t., August, 1839, graduated at Middle- 
College, 1861, was tutor from 1863 to 

1864, graduated ‘at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary in 1865, and was immediately elected ad- 
ent Professor, and two years later fall Pro- 
sor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. 
He was a severe student, a thorough and able 
‘teacher, and an impressive and popular 

preacher. 

July 16.—Fietonery A. J., formerly Secre- 
tary of State in Tennessee ; died in ashville, 
, 51 years. He was formerly a prominent 

ig politician of that State, and was elected 
‘to the State Senate in 1855. When the State 
seceded in 1861, he opposed the movement and 
removed to Kentucky, and afterward to Indi- 
ana. He canvassed the latter State in 1864 in 
favor of President Lincoln. He was elected 
Secretary of State in 1865. In 1867 he took 
an active part against the action of Governor 
Brownlow in regard to the franchise law and 
elections. 

July 16.—Price, Tuomas L., a Democratic 
politician ; died at es Mo. He was 
elected a Representative from Missouri to the 
Thirty-seventh Congress; was a delegate to the 
Chicago Convention of 1864, and to the Phila- 
delphia National Union Convention of 1866. 

July 18.—Vanverpoet, Aaron, a New-York 
politician, orator, and judge; died in that city, 
aged 72 years. He was born at Kinderhook, 
February 5, 1799, admitted to the bar in 1820, 


- member of the New-York Legislature from 


1825 to 1830; member of Congress 1833 to 
1837, and from 1839 to 1840; and on his re- 
tirement from Congress settled in New-York 
City, where he was appointed Judge of the Su- 
péerior Court, which ottice he held until 1850. 

July 19.—Brooxr, Major-General Wirt1am 
F. H., a brave and skilful officer of U. 8. Vol- 
unteers, died at Huntsville, Ala. He was born 
in Ohio, seryed in the Florida and Mexican 
Wars, was at Palo Alto and all the important 
battles of that campaign, was appointed brevet- 
captain in 1846, brevet-major in 1847; early 
in the recent war was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and served with the Army of 
the Potomac until July, 1863; was commander 
of the Department of the Monongahela during 
Lee’s invasion, and until April 6, 1864, and af- 
terward commanded a division of the Eigh- 
teenth Corps and subsequently the Tenth 
Corps. In July, 1864, he resigned on account 
of ill health. 

July 19.—Powett, Lirewertyy, M. D., an 
eminent physician and medical professor of 
Louisville, Ky. ; died there, aged 68 years. He 
was a native of Virginia, graduated at Yalo 
College, studied medicine and soon rose to 
eminence in his profession. He removed to 


Louisville, Ky., nearly forty years since, and . 


took a high stand as a professor in the medi- 
cal institutions of that city. 

July 19.—Sroppart, Joun T., a political 
leader in Maryland; died in Charles County, 
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aged 80 years. He was born there in 1790, 
educated at Princeton College, admitted to the 
bar, was an officer in the militia in 1812, served 
several — in the Maryland Legislature, and 
was a Representative in Congress from 1833 
to 1835, serving on the Committee on Claims, 
and the District of Columbia. 
July 20.—Martiy, Roserr M., an eminent 
Sime: died at Saratoga, N. Y., aged 72 years. 
e was born in Worcester County, Md., 1798; 
raduated at Princeton; was admitted to the 
ar; member of Congress from 1825 to 1827; 
Chief Judge of Western Circuit of Maryland, 
from 1845 to 1851; Judge of Superior Court 
of Baltimore, 1856 to 1867; and professor in 
the Law School University from 1867 to 1870. 
July 22.—LanMan, Onaries JA a law- 
yer of some eminence, died in New London, 
Conn., aged 75 years. He was born in Norwich, 
June 5, 1795, graduated with honor at Yale 
College in 1814, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar of New London in 1817. Soon 
afterward he was invited by Henry Clay to 
settle in Kentucky, but he decided to seek his 
fortune in the Territory of Michigan, on the 
invitation of his friends William Woodbridge 
and Lewis Cass. He made the journey to De- 
troit chiefly on horseback, there being at that 
time but one tavern between that city and 
Buffalo. Joining Mr. Woodbridge in his law- 
office, he began the practice of his profession, 
and while riding the circuit he visited French- 
town, on the river Raisin (now called Monroe), 
where he permanently settled. In that place 
he held many local offices, such as Attorney 
for the Territory, Judge of Probate, and colo- 
nel of the militia. In 1823 President Monroe 
appointed him Receiver of Public Moneys for 
the District of Michigan, and he was reappoint- 
ed by President Adams, holding the office 
eight years. In those early days specie was 
the only currency in vogue, and the receipts 
of silver alone, in one year, amounted to $100,- 
000, which had to be transmitted to Detroit, 
through the wilderness, on pack-horses. He 
was one of the founders of Tecumseh, Mich., 
was a commissioner to locate the county seats 
of many of the leading counties in the State; 
was the surveyor, and once the sole owner, of 
the land where now stands the city of Grand 
Rapids, as well as of several other flourishing 
towns in the State. Although not a practical 
farmer, at one period of his life he indulged 
his agricultural tastes by carrying on one 
or two farms, and he was among the very 
first to introduce into Michigan, from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, the best breeds of blooded 
horses. In 1835, from family considerations, 
he returned to Norwich. During the financial 
revulsion of 1837 he lost the bulk of his prop- 
erty, all of which was located in Michigan; 


in 1838 he was elected Mayor of Norwich, . 
and at the conclusion of that service he lived 


chiefly in retirement. In 1862 he returned to 
New London, the home of his youth, remain- 
ing there until his death. 
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July 22.—Srorver, Martin Luruer, Ph. D., 
LL. D., a Lutheran clergyman, professor, and 
author, died at Gettysburg, Pa., aged 50 years, 
He was born at Germantown, Pa., February 
17, 1820, graduated at Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, in 1838, and after teaching a year 
in Jefferson, Md., was in 1839 appointed tutor 
in Pennsylvania College. From that time until 
his death, during a period of thirty-one years, 
he was connected with that institution as tu- 
tor, Principal of Preparatory Department, and 
Professor of Latin. For many years also he 
was editor of the Hoangelical Quarterly Re- 
view, in which he published his ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces of Lutheran Ministers,” which have made 
his name and labors of love sv widely known 
and appreciated throughout the Lutheran 
Church. He published also a volume on the 
“Life and Times of Muhlenberg,” and a me- 
moir of Rev. Dr. Mayer, and furnished anony- 
mously many articles and biographical sketches 
for his Review. For his extensive labors in 
this department he was appropriately called 
the “Plutarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America.” For a number of years he was 
secretary of the General Synod, and during 
the greater part of his life had accumulated all 
accessible materials for a history of the Lu- 
theran Church. So extended and accurate 
was his knowledge of details, that he was al- 
most constantly applied to for information by 
persons in all parts of the country. His devo- 
tion to the interests of the college with which 
he was connected was unceasing to the close 
of his life. Dr. Stoever was well known for 
his philanthropy. During the fierce battles of 
Gettysburg he participated in the fearful 
scenes of terror and blood. His labors and 
sacrifices to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded and dying were as efficient as they 
were untiring and unselfish. His interest in 
the national cause led him, several times 
during the war, “to the front” in time of 
battle, in order to assist, under the auspices 
of the Christian Commission, in ministering 
to the spiritual necessities of our soldiers. 

July 29.—Brooxway, Joun H., a Connecti- 
cut lawyer and politician; died at Ellington, in 
the 70th year of his age. He was born there, 
January 81, 1801, graduated at Yale College 
in 1821, and after spending a few months in 
teaching school at East Windsor, entered upon 
the study of law, was admitted to the bar of 
New Haven in 1823, and immediately opened 
. an office in his native town. In a few months 
he became known through the county, and had 
his full share of the business in the courts. He 
possessed many of the qualities that. go to 
make up the successful lawyer. His mind was 
active, his perception acute, his discrimination 
judicious, and his conclusions, though rapidly 
formed, generally correct. Inthe argument of 
questions of fact to the jury he was seldom ex- 
celled. He was an easy, pleasant speaker, and 
always seemed to have the power to express 
his ideas in pure English without apparent ef- 
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fort. He seldom indulged in mere declamation, 
but had a faculty of presenting facts in an at- 
tractive form, often interspersed with figures 
of rhetoric and sallies of wit, that secured the 
fixed attention of his hearers. He made the 
interests of his clients his own, and his integ- 
rity won the confidence of all associated with 
him. Mr. Brockway was never a political as- 
pirant, though an active member of the old 
Whig party, and afterward of the Republican 
party. He was elected amember of the House 
of Representatives, in the General Assembly 
of his State, May session, 1832, and was again 
returned in May, 1838. He was elected a 
Senator from the twentieth senatorial district 
in the spring of 1834. In April, 1839, he was 
chosen to represent the counties of Windham 
and Tolland, then composing one congressional 
district, in the Congress of the United States, 
and was reélected in the spring of 1841. In 
August, 1849, he was appointed Attorney for 
the State, within and for the county of Tol- 
land, and held the office by successive reap- 
pointments until April, 1867, when he resigned 
on account of his health, which had then be- 
come so much impaired that he felt unable to 
discharge its duties. 

August 4.—Norton, Cuarres F., a philan- 
thropist ; died at his residence near Philadel- 
phia, Pa., aged 57 years, He was an active 
member of the Lutheran Church, and took a 
deep interest in every thing connected with its 
welfare. He was a large contributor toward 


the erection of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, . 


Philadelphia, and also more recently founded 
a professorship in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary there by a contribution of $30,000. 
August 6.—Coxss, Georg T., a Republican 
leader in New Jersey; was killed by an acci- 
dent on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
aged 57 years. He was the grandson of a 
Revolutionary officer, and was born in Morris- 
town, N. J., October, 1813. At the age of 
fifteen he became a clerk in a country store, 
and afterward entered the iron-works at Dover, 


Subsequently he established himself in the iron 


business, and rapidly made a fortune, which he 
generously shared with objects of private and 
public beneficence. The Evergreen Cemetery 
in Morristown was one of his gifts to his native 
town, as well as $15,000 for a public school- 
house, and $75,000 for a stone church-edifice. 
Mr. Cobb entered active political life in 1860, 
when he was nominated by the Democrats of 
the Fourth District of New Jersey for Congress. 
He was elected, and first sat, in the extra ses- 
sion called by President Lincoln in July, 1861, 
to provide means for suppressing the secession, 
Mr. Cobb took sides with the Union party at 
once, and gave the Administration his hearty 
support. This course offended many of his 
Democratic friends at home. The next nomi- 
nating convention of his district passed reso- 
lutions condemning the war. Mr. Cobb refused 
a renomination, and Andrew J. Rogers suc- 
ceeded him in Congress. Mr. Cobb finally 
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separated from the Democracy, and in 1865 
was triumphantly elected by the Republicans 
of Morris County as State Senator. He was 
retlected in 1868. In 1869 his name was men- 
tioned as a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Wright. He lost the nomination 
by only three votes in caucus, after an energetic 
canvass against Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Cobb 
had been spending a few weeks at Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs earlier in the season, 
and was on his return thither when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Aug. 6.—Heavtiry, J. Born, U. 8. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue; was killed by the 
same accident. Before the late war he was 

aged in banking in Peoria, Ill., but removed 
to New-York City in 1861, and opened a bro- 
ker’s office. He was the owner of a large 
amount of real estate near Morristown, N. J. 

Aug. 9.—Suananan, Rev. Jonny, a Roman 
Catholic priest; died at the parsonage of St. 
Peter’s Church, New-York City, in his 78th 
year. He was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 
1772. While yet young, he was a professor in 
St. Mary’s Seminary, at Emmettsburg, Md., and 
among his pupils were the late Archbishop 
Hughes, Archbishop McCloskey, Bishop Wha- 
len, of Wheeling, and the late Bishop Fitzpat- 
rick, of Boston. A large portion of his life was 

ent in missionary travelling, chiefly in the 

astern and Middle States, and California, but 
for the last fifteen years he was attached to St. 
Peter’s Church. He had been blind for a period 
of six years. 

Aug. 11.—Srwatt, Taomas, D. D., a Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman and author, died in 
Baltimore, Md., aged 55 years. He was a son 
of the distinguished Prof. Sewall. 

Aug. 12.—Frenon, Benzamin B., a promi- 
nent citizen of Washington, D. 0.; died there, 
aged 70 years. He wasa native of New Hamp- 
shire, but had resided in Washington for a 
period of forty years. From 1845 to 1847 he 
was Olerk of the House of Representatives, 
and afterward Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings. He was the author of several works, 
and a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Aug. 13.—Jenxs, Grenvirre Tupor, a 
prominent lawyer of Brooklyn; died suddenly 
at Saratoga, N. Y., aged about 40 years. 
He was a nephew of Wendell Phillips, and was 
born in Boston, Mass. After completing his 
academic course at the University of New 
York, he studied law in the office of Messrs. 
Lott, Murphy, and Vanderbilt, and, soon after 
his admission to the bar, attached himself to 
the law firm of Hyde and Pearson. In 1863 
he entered into partnership with Judge O. E. 
Pratt, and later they added to the firm Judge 
Emott and Joshua Van Cott, continuing the 
partnership until 1867, when Mr. Jenks asso- 
ciated with himself another partner, with whom 
he continued until his death. He was a man 
of brilliant talents, keen and ready wit, and 
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well versed in the details of his profession. 
While he had a taste for all branches of the 
law, he distinguished himself more particularly 
in commercial law, and was very successful in 
criminal law. His genial nature and ardent 
affections rendered him popular, not only 
among his professional brethren, but with all 
with whom he was brought into contact. 

Aug. 18.—Pressty, Rev. Joun T., D. D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman, theological profess- 
or, and author; died at Alleghany, Pa., aged 
67 years. He was born in Abbeville District, 
South Carolina, studied at the Theological 
Seminary in New York, under Dr. John Mason, 
and held his first pastorate in his native vil- 
lage. From thence he was called to the The- 
ological Seminary and the charge of the First 
Associate Reformed (now United Presbyterian) 
Church in Alleghany, in both of which stations 
he labored with distinguished ability and suc- 
cess for nearly forty years. 

Aug. 14.—Hatnes, Rionarp T., an-emi- 
nent merchant of New York, died at his resi- 
dence in Elizabeth, N. J., in his 76th year. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Tract Society, was a member of its Executive 
Committee from the beginning, and for forty 
years the efficient chairman of its Finance 
Committee. As a member of its Board of 
Direction, he was ever devising liberal things, 
and, with his ample fortune, contributing 
largely to its funds. He was a director and 
liberal supporter of the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and other religious and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

Aug. 16.—Marsn, Lronarp, M. D., Profess- 
or of Anatomy and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; died at Burlington, Vt. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1827, and 
in the medical department in 1832. He was 
for some years Professor of Latin and Greek 
in the university, and was connected with it 
for a period of fifteen years. 

Aug. 16.—Van Meter, Rev. Henry L., a 
Baptist clergyman and missionary for twenty 
two yearsin Bassein, Burmah; died at Mottville, 
near Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., aged 46 years. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., September 
21, 1824, graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Institute, was ordained September 28, 
1848, was appointed missionary and sailed from 
Boston, October 21, 1848. His labors were 
almost without intermission from that period 
until failing health compelled him to return 
to this country, where he arrived but a month 
previous to his death. 

Aug. 16.—Wrieut, Henry O., a noted lec- 
turer on antislavery, peace, spiritualism, ete. ; 
died at Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Wright’s nature 
was impulsive, earnest, and perhaps fanatical ; 
but he possessed strong convictions, and stated 
them with great force and eloquence. At one 
time he was conspicuous among the band of 
antislavery orators who assembled annually in 
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New York at the anniversary of the American 
Antislavery Society, and who, by their earnest 
avowals of their faith, finally fought their way 
to the hearts and sympathies of the people. 

Aug. 17,—Bett, Josuva F., a Kentucky poli- 
tician; died in Kentucky. He was a native 
of that State, and educated for the law. From 
1845 to 1847 he was a Representative in Con- 
gress, serving as a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. He was also a member 
of the “Peace Convention” of 1861. 

Aug. 18.—Hoxte, Josrpnx, a politician, ora- 
tor, and prominent citizen of New York; died 
in Westerly, R. L., aged 75 years. He was born 
at Charlestown, R. I., August 18, 1795. In his 
seventeenth year he went to New York, pay- 
ing for his passage on a sloop by working for 
three days breaking stone in the streets. He 
afterward earned an humble living by working 
on a turnpike between Portsmouth and New 
York, and when twenty years old he started a 
public school. He subsequently opened a cloth- 
ing-store in Cherry Street, and next engaged 
in the importing business in Maiden Lane. In 
1837 Mr. Hoxie received the Whig nomina- 
tion for County Clerk, and was ‘elected by an 
overwhelming majority. From that time he 
became deeply interested in politics, and on the 
nomination of General Harrison to the presi- 
dency entered heartily into the canvass, In 
the next presidential campaign he warmly 
supported his life-long friend, Henry Clay. In 
1852 he was nominated for Congress in the 
Fifth District, but was defeated by the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In 1859 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for County Clerk, but was un- 
successful, though he had a very large vote. 
He was appointed in 1864, by Mr. Lincoln, 
Collector of Internal Revenue in the Fifth 
District, and in the last presidential campaign 
he delivered addresses in Staten Island and 
New Jersey, in which the reminiscences of 
political life he introduced were much appre- 
ciated. About 1852 the Commonwealth Fire 
Insurance Company was established by Mr. 
Hoxie, in conjunction with several leading 
citizens, and in 1868 he accepted the office of 
President of the Amicable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and held that position at the time of his 
death. 

Aug. 18.—Merrioxk, SAMUEL VAUGHAN, 4 
leading manufacturer of marine steam-engines 
and other machinery; died in Philadelphia. 
He was the senior member of the firm of Mer- 
’ rick & Sons, one of the largest establishments 
in the United States, was first President of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company, and 
one of the projectors, and for along time an 
officer, of the Franklin Institute. 

Aug. 20.—Hawtxry, Gipron, an eminent 
scholar and philosopher; died in Albany, N. Y., 
aged 85 years. He was born in Huntington, 
Conn., in 1785, removed to Saratoga County 
in 1794, graduated from Union College in 1809, 
and was admitted a member of the Albany bar 
in 1813. In 1814 he was appointed secretary 
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of the Regents of the University, the duties of 
which office he discharged without salary for 
twenty-seven years with great faithfulness and 
ability. On the organization of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1846, he was appointed 
one of the four Regents at 1 the other 
three being Richard Rush, Rufus Choate, and 
William ©. Preston, all of whom had died be- 
fore him. Mr. Hawley was a man of wide ‘and 
varied learning, being thoroughly familiar with 
the whole range of English literature, as well 
as that of most of the nations of Continental 
Europe, and was also familiar with the various 
departments of science. He prepared and 
printed some years since, for private distribu- 
tion among his friends, a series of ‘ Essays on 
Truth and Knowledge,” which were charac- 
terized by great metaphysical discrimination 
and acuteness. 

Aug. 21.—Davis, Rev. Henry, D. D., a Bap- 
tist clergyman and author; died in Danville, 
Ill., aged 70 years. He was born in Charl 
Saratoga County, N. Y., April 28, 1800. In 
1807 his parents removed to New-York City, 
where he regeived a good English education, 
In 1818 his family removed to Western New 
York, and soon after he engaged in 
in Ogden, and while there made a profession 
of religion, uniting with the Baptist Church. 
In 1821 he returned to New-York City and 
engaged in business, which he relinquished in 
1823, to devote himself to the ministry, and 
entered Hamilton (now Madison) University 
the same year, and graduated in 1827, and was 
ordained in Bridgewater, N. Y., where a church 
was organized under his ministry. He planted 
the first church at Detroit, Mich., and was 
pastor successively at Palmyra, N. Y., at Brock- 
port, Jordan, Cannon Street, in N: ew-York City, 
and of the Second Church, Rochester, also at 
Columbus, O., New Corydon, Ind., and Rock 
Island, Il. While in New York he was fora 
time a secretary of the Home Mission Society. 
and was for two or three years an agent of 
the Missionary Union in Ohio. At the time 
of his death he was pastor at Rock Island. He 
was seized with the illness that proved fatal, 
while on a visit to relatives at Danville. Dr. 
Davis was a ready and graceful writer, and 
contributed largely to the periodicals and re- 
views of’ his denomination, and also published 
several small religious treatises, occasional ad- 
dresses, etc. 

Aug. 22.—Apprecate, A. J., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alabama; died at Mobile. He was 
a native of Ohio, served in an Ohio ment 
during the late war, afterward settled in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and in 1868 was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. | : 

Aug. 22.—Tayior, James B., a prominent 
and wealthy citizen of New-York City; died 
there, aged 64 years. Mr. Taylor was for many 
years an active political leader, never holding 
office himself, but exerting a controlling in- 
fluence in his party. He was both the personal _ 
and political friend of William H. Seward, and 


q apiperaied with him in his political projects. 
He 


been until his seliren tng from active 
political ement, four or five years ago 
the leader of the conservative wing of the 6- 


ns. He was a large stockholder in the 
New-York Times. 

Aug. 26.—Onmiutp, Luxus, a prominent, influ- 
ad and hilanthropio citizen of Massachu- 
setts; died ingham, Mass., aged 67 years. 
He was born in Southbridge, Mass., in 1803, 
and graduated from Yale College in 1824. He 

entered the legal profession, and, after practis- 
ing for some years, accepted the agency of a 
manufacturing company at Lowell, where he 
- yemained for fifteen years. He then returned 
to the practice of his profession in Boston, and 

took an active part in politics, being for several 
years a member of one or the other branch of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. He was elected 
a corporate member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1845, 
and was a very faithful and active member of the 

rudential committee, from 1859 till his death. 

e was also for some years one of the Board 
of Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Phillips Academy, and was a man of 
large-hearted benevolence. 

“a i gr Rev. Wuu1am O., D. 
_ D., a Presbyterian clergyman and scholar; died 

at Junction City, Kansas. He was a native of 
Philadelphia, a graduate of one of the Penn- 
 sylvania colleges, and for some years President 
_ of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. When the 
_ churches in San Francisco began to select the 

 ablest of the Eastern clergymen for their pul- 
| pits, Dr. Anderson was one of the first whose 
_ Jabors were demanded. He complied with the 
call, and became for some years the faithful 
and beloved pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Ohurch in San Francisco. His arduous labors 
having impaired his health, he returned to the 
East and spent some years in retirement at 
Germantown. His health having become par- 
tially restored, he returned to his work, and, 
after preaching within the bounds of the New- 
Albany Presbytery for a time, set out for the 
Pacific coast, and died after a brief illness at 
Junction City. 

Sept. 3.—Dioxrsson, Miss Marraa Busu, an 
eminent teacher; died in Brooklyn, L. I. She 
was a daughter of Rev. Baxter Dickinson, D. 
D., of that city, and from her early youth was 
_ remarkable for her depth of piety and earnest 
desire for usefulness. The great labor of her 
life was the founding of the Young Ladies’ 
i at Lake Forest, Ill., which, under 
her skilful and judicious management, secured 
from the first the confidence and support of the 
_ public. Her failure in health was the result 
_ of her untiring devotion to the cause of edu- 


. 4.—Manan, Mno, D. D., a distin- 
i Episcopal clergyman, professor, and 


q author; died in Baltimore,Md. Hewasa man 
of mach scholarship, and had been for some 


_ years professor in Columbia College, from 
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which he was called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Ohurch, Baltimore. A fow 
months previous to his death he was elected 
Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Epis- 
copal General Theological Seminary in New- 
York City, and had signified his acceptance. 
He was the author of an able reply to Bishop 
Oolenso’s works against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and also of a curious and elaborate 
work on the significance of the numbers in the 
Scriptures. 

Sept. 6.—Brpyorp, Guynine §., M. D., late 
Professor of Obstetrics in the University Med- 
ical College, N. Y.; died in New York, aged 64 

ears. He was from an old and distinguished 

aryland family; his grand-uncle, Gunning 
Bedford, after whom he was named, having 
been one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and afterward Chief Justice of 
Delaware. Dr. Bedford was born in Balti- 
more in 1806; was educated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Md., where he 
was a fellow-student with Archbishops Hughes, 
McCloskey, and Purcell, and the late Rev. Dr. 
O. Constantine Pise. He graduated in 1825 
with the highest honors of his class, excellin, 
particularly in classics and oratory. He 
decided to adopt the legal profession, and was 
on his way to achusetts, to enter the of- 
fice of Daniel Webster as a law-student, when 
he met in Philadelphia a college classmate, who 
induced him to go with him to hear the late 
Dr. John D. Godman deliver his lectures on 
the “ Circulation of the Blood,” in his medical 
course. He was so entranced with Dr. God- 
man’s eloquence that he resolved to abandon the 
law and become a medical student. After three 
years of close and diligent study, he received 
his medical diploma from Rutgers Medical Col- 
lege, in 1829, and soon after married and vis- 
ited Europe, where for two years he continued 
to prosecute his medical studies. On his re- 
turn in 1833, he was appointed professor in 
the medical college at Charleston, 8. O., and 
soon after was called to a professorship in the 
new medical college founded by Dr. Alden 
March, in Albany, N. Y. He lectured there 
for one or two years, but felt that New-York 
City was the appropriate place for him, and 
removed thither about 1836, where he soon 
commanded a large and lucrative practice in 
the special department of the profession (ob- 
stetrics) which he had chosen. In concert 
with the late Dr. Valentine Mott, his former 

receptor, and for many years his colleague, 

r. Bedford projected the University Medical 
College, in 1840, and took the chair of obstet- 
rics in the brilliant faculty with which its first 
course opened. He retained this professorship 
until 1862, with a reputation for thorough 
knowledge, skill in imparting instruction, and 
extraordinary eloquence in its communication, 
which was enhanced with each year. He re- 
signed in consequence of ill health. To Dr. 
Bedford is due the honor of being the first to 
introduce into the United States the “‘ Obstet- 
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rical Clinique’ for the gratuitous treatment 
of poor women in the ills and troubles to 
which they are subject. Asa medical writer 
Dr. Bedford stood deservedly high. His ‘‘ Dis- 
eases of Women and Ohildren” has passed 
through ten editions in this country, and his 
‘‘ Principles and Practice of Obstetrics” five 
editions, and both have been republished in 
England, and translated into French and Ger- 
man. Both works, as well as his occasional 
addresses and memorials, are characterized by 
that elegance and affluence of diction which 
were marked features of all his public address- 
es. In private life Dr. Bedford was exem- 
plary, courteous, and genial in all his relations 
to his family, to his professional brethren, and 
to society. He was adevout and consistent 
Catholic, and his fine talents and large in- 
fluence were freely given to the promotion of 
the Catholic faith. , 

Sept. 6.—Onitps, Orvirtz W., an eminent 
practical civil engineer; died in Philadelphia. 
He was early in the employ of the State of 
New York, and was from 1840 to 1847 chief 
engineer of the State works; aided in the 
construction of the Champlain Canal, was,one 
of the surveyors of the ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua, and a designer of the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal. He was 
highly accomplished in his profession, and 
sought by every means in his power to elevate 
its standard to the highest point, contributing 
by his pen to its literature and its scientific and 
practical treatises during the past forty years. 

Sept. 7.—Criarxe, De Wirr Oxon, editor ; 
died in Burlington, Vt. He was born in Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., in 1810; graduated at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady; studied law, but never 
practised; purchased the Burlington ree 
Press in 1846, and established the Burlington 
Times in 1858. Previous to 1840 he was 
Quartermaster-General ; was Secretary of the 
State Senate from 1840 to 1851; member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1857, and 
Secretary of that body in 1857 and 1870; was 
a presidential elector in 1860; and Executive 
Clerk of the United States Senate for nine 
years. 

Sept. '7.—Monroz, Colonel Jamzs, United 
States Army, and late member of Congress 
from New York; died at Orange, N. J., aged 
71 years. He was a nephew of President 
Monroe, and was born in Albemarle County, 
Va., September 10, 1799, graduated at the 
‘ Military Academy at West Point, March 2, 
1815, as third lieutenant in the corps of artil- 
lery, served in the war with Algiers, and was 
wounded while directing the guns on board 
the United States Frigate Guerriere in an ac- 
tion with an Algerine frigate off Cape Bagot. 
After his return to the United States he served 
as battalion-adjutant of artillery at New Or- 
leans, December 28, 1816, to December 18, 
1817; as aide-de-camp to Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, December 18, 1817, to 
April 4, 1822; and on ordnance, garrison, and 
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commissary duty at various posts for the next 
ten years. After leaving the army he entered 
political life at the solicitation of numerous 
friends who appreciated his clear intellect and 
high character. His first service was as 
assistant alderman in 1832-’33, and alderman 
in 1833—35, of the third ward. of New-York 
City, being elected in 1834 to be president of 
the board, when it was a distinction and proof 
of integrity to be in the City Council. In 
1836, William L. Marcy, then Governor of the 
State, tendered to him the position of his 
aide-de-camp, with the rank of colonel, but it 
was not accepted. From 1839. to 1841 he 
seryed in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1850 and 1852 he was a leading 
member of the New-York Legislature, but upon ~ 
the death of his wife, during the latter year, 
retired from public life until the outbreak of 
the late war, when he visited his native State 
for the purpose of dissuading her, by public 
speeches and private efforts, from severin 
herself from the Union. Though disappointe 
in the result of his efforts, he remained thor- 
oughly loyal to the Government, and through- 
out his life manifested a deep interest in the 
welfare of his country and the progress of civil 
liberty. 
Sept. 10.—Atprn, Colonel Braprorp R., 
U.S. A., a distinguished army officer; died at 
Newport, R. I., aged 60 years. He was the 
son of Major Roger Alden, aide-de-camp to 
General Washington in the Revolution, and 
was born at Meadville, Pa., graduated at West. 
Point in 1831, and was an officer of the Fourth 
U. 8. Infantry. For several years he was aide- 
de-camp to General Winfield Scott, and was 
commandant of the corps of cadets at West 
Point from 1845 to 1852. In 1853, while sta- 
tioned at Fort Jones, California, as Captain of 
the Fourth Infantry, he was summoned to 
quell a formidable uprising of the Indians on 
Rogue River, Oregon. Instantly repairin 
thither, a distance of 200 miles, with a smal 
detachment of regulars, he raised a battalion 
of volunteers, of which he was elected colo- 
nel, and met the Indians in a fierce battle near 
Jacksonville, Oregon, receiving a wound in the 
spine, from which he never fully recoyered. 
Subsequently he resigned his position in the 
army, and travelled in Europe for his health. 
Unable to ride on horseback, from his wound, 
and therefore unfitted to share in the civil war, 
he went in 1861 to the petroleum region in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, and was fortunate- 
in initiating some of the most successful petro- 
leum enterprises in that region. Colonel Alden 
was a man of polished manners and elegant - 
tastes, while his. acquaintance with literature 
and art, heightened by his extensive travels, 
rendered him a valuable companion. = 
Sept. 10,—Dunmay, Major Wii114y, British 
Army, and an editor; died in Brooklyn, L. L., 
in the 76th year of his age. He was a native 
of Lancashire, England, held the position of 
major in the British Army, and participated in 
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the battle of Waterloo. Subsequently he came 
to America, and was the founder and editor 
of the Zruth- Teller, the first weekly Catholic 
journal published in America, and which was 
about fifteen years ago merged in the Jrish- 
inept 18 L Jon, died at Burl 

t, 12,—Lyman, Jon, died at Burlington, 
Vt. He was born in Northampton, bing 
December 9, 1781; graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1804, where he was a fellow-student 
with Daniel Webster; studied law at Windsor 
and Haverhill, N. H.; practised his profession 
at Woodstock; was cashier of the old Ver- 
mont State Bank, and president of the Wood- 
stock Bank for many years; was Court Auditor 
for along period, and a member of the Gov- 
a Council. He removed to Burlington in 
1850. 
Sept. 12.—Murer, Wit11am H., a political 
leader in Pennsylvania; died at Harrisburg, 
aged 42 years. He was Clerk of the Supreme 

ourt of Pennsylvania, Middle District, 1854- 
1863, and member of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, Harrisburg District. 

Sept. 13.—Luptow, Firznven, a magazine 
writer, and author; died at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, aged 83 years. He was the son of Rey. H. 
G. Ludlow, a Congregationalist clergyman, 
and was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1837. 
He commenced his literary career in 1855 by 
anonymous contributions to various New-York 
journals. In 1857 he published the “ Hash- 
eesh Eater,” which portrays the pleasures and 
zy attending the use of that drug, to which 

e had for some time been addicted. Soon 
afterward he wrote a series of stories for Har- 
pers Magazine, which attained considerable 
popularity, and were collected under the title 
of “ Little Brother.” He also contributed for 
other magazines and published two more books 
—The Heart of the Continent,” a collection 
of the articles he had written for the Atlantic 
Monthly on a journey he had taken across the 
plains, and ‘The Opium Habit,” in which he 
described his experience with opium. He final- 
ly gave up the use of this drug as he had 
previously that of hasheesh, but not until ‘his 
health had been utterly shattered. 

Sept. 16.—Keronum, Hiram, an eminent 
lawyer and politician of New-York City ; died 
at Riverdale, Westchester County, N. Y., aged 
78 years. He was bornin one of the northern 
counties of New York, and removed to the city 
about the year 1831. He was educated for the 
law and became distinguished in his profession, 
was a devoted Whig from the inception of the 

arty. He was a warm personal friend of 

aniel Webster, and a vigorous advocate of 
the public schools, which he ably defended in 
& sharp and well-remembered contest with 
Archbishop Hughes. Of late years he had 
sympathized with the Democracy. 

Sept. 17.—Pmat, Ianarz A., chief land- 
scape-gardener to the Central Park; died in 
New York, aged 52 years. He was born at Asch- 
ach, Austria, in 1818, received a collegiate educa- 
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tion at Vienna, and subsequently studied at the 
Botanical Gardens at Vienna and Schénbruun. 
His first work of magnitude was the laying out 
of the grounds about the palace of the famous 
Prince Metternich. On account of political 
troubles, he left Vienna in 1848, and came to 
this country. After remaining in New York 
for a short time, he settled at Dalton, Ga., 
where for some time his services were sought 
in laying out the grounds of Alexander H. 
Stephens and others. He returned to Vienna 
in 1852, and was made Director of the Botan- 
ical Gardens there. While thus engaged he 
wrote a work on botany that has become a 
text-book in schools. In 1856, or the year 
following, he accepted the position of chief 
landscape-gardener in the Central Park of 
New York. His personal superintendence of 
the entire work, which was conducted chiefly 
according to his own plans, continued up to the 
time of his death. Meantime he planned and 
superintended many improvements in the pub- 
lic squares of the city. 

Sept. 18.—Dawson, Joun L., a Democratic 
politician of Pennsylyania; died in Fayette 
County. He was a native of that county; 
received a liberal education at Washington 
College, studied law and entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession. Entering into politics at 
an early age, he soon took a leading part on the 
Democratic side in all current controversies, 
and was appointed United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania in 1845, 
by President Polk. He was subsequently 
elected to the Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Congresses, and again to the Thirty-eighth, 
during which he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Dawson was 
the author of the Homestead Bill of 1854, and 
a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
ventions of 1844, 1848, 1856, and 1860. Dur- 
ing the Administration of General Pierce he 
was tendered the office of Governor of Kansas, 
but declined the position. In 1864 he was 
chosen to the Thirty-ninth Congress, which 
ended his public career. 

Sept. 19.—Kirts, Jonny, centenarian of Bal- 
timore; died there, aged 108 years. He wasa 
teamster in the United States Army in the 
Revolution, and was for many years Sergeant- 
at-Arms of Baltimore City Council. 

Sept. 19.—Roxerrtson, Hezextan D., an ac- 
tive Republican of New-York State; died in 
Bedford, Westchester County, aged 42 years. 
He was first elected to office in 1851, when he 
was chosen Supervisor by the people of Pound- 
ridge, and was reélected the following year. 
He then removed to Bedford, and represented 
the Ninth Senatorial District, comprising West- 
chester, Putnam, and Rockland Counties, in 
the State Senate for one term, and had also 
since 1854 represented Bedford in the Board 
of Supervisors of Westchester County. 

Sept. 21.—Guotson, Wiittam Y., an able 
jurist; died in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was for- 
merly a resident of Mississippi, but removed. 
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to Ohio many years ago, and entered on the 
successful practice of his profession. He was 
from 1854 to 1859 a Judge of the Superior 
Court, and from 1860 to 1865 a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. As a lawyer and jurist 
he had few equals in the State. He observed 
public affairs with the eye of a statesman, 
and was an effective political speaker. Of 
sterling integrity, he was faithful to every 
trust confided to him, and, though positive and 
outspoken, whenever occasion required an ex- 
pression of his views, his character was never 
tarnished by the breath of calumny. 

Sept. 22.—Hovucuron, Grorce FREDERICK, 
an eminent jurist; died at St. Albans, Vt. He 
was born in Guilford, May 31, 1820. After 
completing a preparatory course of study at 
the Vermont 
entered the University of Vermont, and was 
graduated in the class of 1839. He studied 
law in the office of Benjamin Swift, and 
came to the bar in 1841. In 1848-49 Mr. 
Houghton was chosen State Secretary of Civil 
and “Military Affairs; and in 1852-538 was 
State’s Attorney for Franklin County. He 
established. the Vermont Transcript in 1854; 
was subsequently connected with the Church 
Journal of New York; contributed largely 
historical and biographical sketches to various 
publications ; and was one of the founders of 
the Vermont Historical Society. He was pres- 
ident of that society, and United States Com- 
missioner, at the time of his death. 

Sept. 24.—Kryxs, Henry, President of the 
Connecticut and Passumpsic River Berens ; 
died at Newbury, Vt., aged 65 years, He was 
born in Vershire, in that State, and was educated 
for mercantile pursuits. For several years he 
was the Democratic nominee for Governor, and 
frequently a delegate of his party to. national 
conventions; was a member of the State Sen- 
ate from Orange County, in 1847 and 1848, 
and was one of the original founders of the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society. He was 
also, at the time of his death, president of a 
road in Kansas. 

Sept. 24.—Ray, Dr. James H., a journalist; 
died in Chicago. He was at one time editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, and at the time of 
his death was editor of the Post, of that city. 

Sept. 27.—Cummines, Major Wirtram R., U. 
8. Assessor of the First District of New York ; 
died at Jamaica, in the 55th year of his 
age. During the late war he commanded a 
. battery of artillery, and took part in the bat- 
tles of Antietam and Gettysburg. In his last 
campaign he contracted disease that obliged 
him to resign. He had been identified with 
the Republican party since its organization, 
and was the first president of the first anti- 
slavery society formed in Indiana. . He filled 
the office of assessor for a long time, and ac- 
ceptably to the Government and to the resi- 
dents of the district. 

Sept. 27.—Pacxer, Witriam F., formerly 
Governor of Pennsylvania; died at Williams- 


piscopal Institute in 1837, he © 
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port, in that State, aged 64 years. He was 
born in Centre County, in 1807, was appren- 
ticed to the printing business before reach- 
ing the age of thirteen, and, after com- 
pleting his trade, worked in the State 
Printing-office,. at Harrisburg, then under 
the control of Simon Cameron. He sub- 
sequently studied law, but never applied 
for admission to the bar. From 1827 to 
1836 he published the Lycoming Gazette. In 
1839 he was appointed one of the three 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, and 
held that office until 1842, when he was ap- 
pointed Auditor-General of the State, and held 
that position for three years, quitting it in 1845. 
He served one term of three years as State 
Senator. On quitting the Senate, he was 
chosen President of the Susquehanna Railroad 
Company, and continued to hold that position 
until the company was consolidated with 
others to form the present Northern Central 
Railroad Company, of which he was made a 
member of the Board of Directors, and re- 
mained a member of the Board until his elec- 
tion as Governor of the State in 1857. While 
holding that office, he labored sedulously to 
improve the internal resources of the State, 
and advance her best interests. 

Sept. 28.—Yatss, Brigadier-General Onas., 
U. S..Volunteers; died in New York. He was 
educated at Union Oollege, and was for many 
years a colonel in the militia. During the 
late war he entered the service as a volunteer, 
and accompanied his command in the battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Sept. —.—Sayre, Davi A., a philanthropic 
banker, of Lexington, Ky.; died there, aged 
"7 years. He was a native of New Jersey, 
but removed to Lexington in his youth, where 
he became a successful merchant and banker. 
Though repeatedly mecting with heavy losses, 
he gave, during his lifetime, not less than half 
a million to benevolent objects. He expended 
upon the Sayre Institute $100,000. 

t, —.—SEELY, Josepn, a veteran teacher, ~ 
of New York; died in that city, aged 97 
years. He was a native of Connecticut, but 
removed to New York in early manhood, and 
taught there for nearly sixty years. 

Sept. —.—WakeEFIELD, Mrs. Nanox W. 
Prizst, a gifted poetess; died in Winchendon, 
Mass., aged 33 years. She early displayed a 
talent for writing, but was best known to the 
public as the author of the beautiful and touch- 
ing poem, ‘‘Over the River they beckon to 
me,” which has taken its place among the 
most exquisite lyrics in the English language. 

Oct. 5.—SremnpercER, Major Justus, Pay- 


master U.S. A.; died at Helena, Montana Ter- a 


ritory, aged 45 years. He was born in 1825, 
in Montgomery County, Penn., was educated 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and af- 
terward graduated from a medical college in 
Philadelphia. In the early days of the gold 
excitement. on the Pacific coast he became a 
resident and practising physician of Marys- 
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ville, California, and then of Portland, Oregon, 
where he acted as agent of the old Adams Ex- 
ress Company, and afterward of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. When the war 
broke out in 1861, he at once proceeded to 
Washington, and offered his services. Under 
the auspices of General George Wright, he 
ed a regiment of Washington Territory 


Walaitcors of which he was made colonel, 


and which he commanded in a manner which 


rank. In 1866 he was made major and pay- 
master in the regular army, and served for 
some time in New York, Washington, and in 
Texas, previous to his assignment to Montana. 
His death was the result of injuries received 
by being thrown from his horse. 

Oct. 9.—WenvELt, Cornettus, a Democratic 
editor and politician; died at Northampton, 
Mass., aged 57 years. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Washington County, educated as a 
printer, and became well versed in all the de- 
partments of his art. He was connected with 
the Zroy Free Press, and the Albany Atlas, 
from 1840 to 1850, when he removed to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was for several years Con- 
gressional Printer. 

Oct. 10.—Jourpan, Jonny, Superintendent 
of the Municipal Police; died in New York, 
aged 43 years. He was of Irish parentage, 
and born in New York, January 6, 1831. 
After receiving an ordinary common-school 
education, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources at the age of seventeen. He served 
in the mailing and other departments of 
several newspapers, finally being perma- 
nently employed in the Tribune office, in 
which, at twenty-one years of age, he was 
made foreman of the mailing department. 
He resigned this place through ill health 
May 11, 1853, and was on the same day 
appointed in the police force, as patrol- 
man, and assigned to the Sixth Ward. He 
performed post duty under Captain (late Com- 
missioner) Brennan, and detailed duty in the 
Tombs Police Court, and subsequently was on 
the reserve corps. On the organization of the 
Metropolitan Police Department he resigned, 
but returned to the foree October 11, 1858. 
On April 24, 1860, he was made a sergeant by 
the Board of Commissioners, and served in 
the Sixth Precinct, to which he was assigned, 
from that time until his appointment as Super- 
intendent. On the 31st of January, 1863, he 
was appointed captain of his precinct, to fill 
the vacancy made by the appointment of Cap- 
tain Dowling to a chair in the Board of Police 
Magistrates. He served in that position until 
April 11, 1870, when, by a unanimous vote of 
the Board of Commissioners, he was appointed 
Superintendent, in place of John A. Kennedy. 
As a detective officer, he was distinguished for 
his acumen, zeal, and energy. Wx, 

Oct. 11.—Caasz, Rev. Bensamry, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and educator; died at 


Natchez. Miss., aged 82 years. He was born 
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in New Hampshire, in the year 1789, graduated 
at Middlebury College, and spent the whole 
of his ministerial life in the Southwest. He 
did a noble work many years ago in circulat- 
ing the Scriptures in the Southwest, and con- 
tributed a valuable geological cabinet to Oak- 
land College. 

Oct, 12.—Dran, Giteert, a New-York poli- 
tician and jurist; died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
aged 51 years. Born at Pleasant Valley, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., August 14, 1819, and 
fitted for college, in part, at Amenia Seminary 
in that county, he entered the class of 1841 at 
Yale Oollege in the beginning of the freshman 
year. In college he was especially prominent 
as a writer and debater, his scholarship, how- 
ever, placing him very high in rank in his 
class. After his graduation he studied law, 
and was first. admitted to the bar in Litch- 
field County, Conn., but afterward (May, 
1844) in New York. He was a practising 
lawyer in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1844-55. He 
then removed his office to New-York City, 
where he was for a number of years a member 
of the well-known firm of Beebe, Dean & 
Donohue, and had a large and lucrative 
practice. He was chosen Representative in 
Congress from the districts pap ae of 
Dutchess and Putnam Counties, in November, 
1850, and again in 1855. He served three 
years in Congress, and resigned his seat to 
accept the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, for the same judicial 
district, to which he was appointed by the 
Governor, June, 1854, to fill the unexpired 
term of Justice Barculo, deceased. He served 
on the bench almost eighteen months, and was 
during the last year (1855) one of the judges 
of the Court of Appeals. In November, 1862, 
he was chosen member of Assembly from New- 
York City, where he resided until his death, 
spending his summers in Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 18.—Butrrincu, Rev. Srepuen G., D. D., 
a Unitarian clergyman and author; died at 
Cambridge, Mass., aged 61 years. He was the 
son of Thomas Bulfinch, the eminent architect 
and designer of the national Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., received his early education in 
that city, graduated from the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1830, and immediately entered 
upon his ministerial labors, serving, during the 
forty years of his work, in five or six different 
pulpits, North and South. He was the author 
of several well-known works of a religious 
character, and a frequent contributor to the 
press. he 

Oct. 16.—Otmstrap, Rey. James Munson, 
D.D., a Presbyterian clergyman, author, and 
scientist ; died in Philadelphia, aged 76 years. 
He was born in Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. Y., February 17, 1794, graduated at Union 
College in 1819, and at Princeton Theologieal 
Seminary in 1822, and the same year, having 
been licensed to preach, became an itinerant 
in the missionary work. In June, 1825, he was 
ordained and installed pastor of the churches 
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of Landisburg and Centre, in Pennsylvania, 
where he labored with great success for seven 
years. Subsequently he was pastor of churches 
in Middle Tuscarora, Flemington, N. J., and 
Snow Hill, Md. Dr. Olmstead was the author 
of some valuable works, besides occasional 
sermons and essays. His little volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ Thoughts and Counsels for the Super- 
intendent,” was very popular, as also “Our 
First Mother,” and “Noah and his Times.” 
The latter was.a very elaborate and somewhat 
successful effort to reconcile the Scriptural 
account of the flood with the theories and de- 
ductions of modern geology. 

Oct. 17.—Gitt1am, Roserr B., member of 
Congress elect from the Fourth North Carolina 
District; died in Oxford, N. ©. 

Oct. 17.—Ripeeway, Ropert, an editor; 
died in Amherst County, Va. He was elected 
to Congress, in 1869, from the Fifth District 
as a Oonservative. He was formerly editor 
of the Richmond Whig. 

Oct. 18.—Prrxins, Toomas Capp, an emi- 
nent lawyer; died in Hartford, Conn., aged 
72 years. He was a native of that city, gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1818, taking the salu- 
tatory; studied law with the Hon. Seth P. 
Staples, of New Haven, and, upon his admis- 
sion to the Hartford bar, rose rapidly to dis- 
tinction in his profession. Gifted with an 


extraordinarily retentive memory, and an equal-. 


ly surprising quickness of perception, he made 
the most of his facts and authorities; and 
could improvise his points, as the trial pro- 
gressed, without previous knowledge or prep- 
aration of the case. He was earnest and ex- 
haustive in argument, using his precedents 
and authorities in the way most effective, 
while in consultation his judgment was held 
in high estimation. Some years since he was 
elected to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
but declined the honor, preferring to adhere 
to his profession. Mr. Perkins married a 
daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

Oct. 22.—Prxnineton, Rev. J. W. C., D.D., 
a colored Presbyterian clergyman, formerly a 
slave; died in Jacksonviile, Fla., aged 70 years. 
He escaped from slavery at the age of twenty- 
one years, and found his way to New York, 
where he was assisted in his studies for the 
ministry by the Presbyterian Church, then in 
Laight Street, under the care of Dr. Cox. He 
was subsequently settled in Hartford, and later, 
over the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, New 
- York, For two or three years past he had 
been laboring with zeal and success among the 
freedmen in Florida. He received the degree 
of D.D. from the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Oct. 28. — Wirttams, General Wirtram, an 
eminent philanthropist; died in Norwich, 
Conn., aged 82 years. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, and throughout a period of nearly half 
a century was identified with the most important 
interests of the community in which he lived. 
The cause of popular education received his 
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unceasing attention. He was one of the ori- 
ginal founders of the “Norwich Free Acad- 
emy,” and a munificent donor to its endow- 
ment, serving as president of the Board of 
Trustees at the time of his death. For many 
years he made an annual visit to all, or nearly 
all, the public schools in New-London County. 
When the feeble church, which embraced a 
remnant of the Mohegan tribe of Indians, was 
deprived of its missionary pastor, General . 
Williams assumed the agency necessary to the 
continued maintenance of a Sabbath service, 
and, in addition to pecuniary aid, gave for more 
than seventeen years his personal labors as a 
Sunday-school teacher among that people. In 
the various departments of missionary work, 
home and foreign, he was an active and liberal 
helper. Being connected with maritime enter- 
prises, he was the sailor’s friend, and an early 
and constant contributor to the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, of which he was a vice-president, as 
also to the American Home Missionary, and 
the American Bible Societies. He was also a 
corporate member of the Board of Missions. 

Oct. 29.—Ricnarps, Rev. Grorex, a Con- 
gregational clergyman; died in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He was a native of New England, stud- 
ied at Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated 
at Yale College in 1840, studied theology at 
Andover and New Haven, and from 1844 to 
1845 was tutor in his college. He was a man 
of fine scholarly attainments and most attrac- 
tive social qualities, which, with his fervent 
piety, and pastoral gifts, strongly endeared him 
not only to his people, but to all who were 
associated with him. 

Oct. 81.—Souarrrer, Brigadier-General Wi- 
son, U.S. Vols., Governor of Utah; died at Salt 
Lake. He was born at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and spent most of his life in that State. At 


. the outbreak of the war in 1861 he immediate- 


ly offered his services to the Government, and 
served during the entire struggle on the staff 
of General Butler, achieving marked distine- 
tion during that general’s several cam- 
paigns. At the close of the war he returned 
to his home in Illinois, where he remained un- 
til the spring of 1870, when he was sent to 
Utah as Territorial Governor, and during his 
short period of service displayed a remarkable 
degree of firmness in the discharge of his duty. 
_ Oct.—.—Brewer, Exenrzer, a philanthro- 
pist; died in Pittsburg, Pa. Most of his life 
was spent in that city, where he was the lead- 
ing spirit in all charitable and philanthropic 
movements, devoting large sums to local ob- 
jects every year, and in his will making liberal 
bequests not only to city objects, but also 
to missions, and various charitable societies 
abroad. 

Oct. —.—Davis, Brigadier-General Has- 
Brovor, U.S. Vols., a daring and skilful caval- 
ry-officer; was lost on the Cambria. He was 
conspicuous for his courage and address at 
Martinsburg, Va.} Harper’s Ferry, and in Stone- 
man’s raid. 
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Oct. ote pore Josepn, an American 
séulptor; died at Faids, Switzerland, aged 58 
years, He was born in New-York City, in 
1812, and, after devoting many years to the 
mercantile trade, retired from business, and 
subsequently went to Rome, Italy, and adopted 
the profession of a sculptor. Some of his 
works displayed a high order of talent; among 
these the best known is ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” 
_ exhibited in the Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. 

. Det. —.—Wricnt, Rey. Lurner, a Oongre- 

tionalist clergyman, and educator; died in 
Bast Hampton, Mass., aged about 73 years. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1822, with 
distinguished honors, was two years principal 
of an academy in Maryland, subsequently for 
several years tutor in Yale College, and after- 
ward filled prominent positions at the head of 
important educational institutions in New Eng- 
land. The last situation of this kind, which he 
held till his resignation, was that of Principal 
of the Williston Seminary, in bis native town, 
East Hampton, Mass., an institution projected 
and organized by himself, and endowed by 
the liberality of his friend Samuel Williston. 
To the work of founding the seminary, and 
giving to it the high standing and character it 
early acquired, for the term of forty years he 
devoted the best energies of his earnest nature, 
as well as the ample resources of his long ex- 
perience and ripe scholarship. 

Nov. 1.—Worrr, Rev. Bernarp C., D.D., a 
clergyman of the Reformed Church (German) ; 
died at Lancaster, Pa., aged 75 years. He was 
a professor in the Mercersburg Theological 
Seminary from 1854 to 1864. 

Nov. 9.—Atren, Rey. D. Howr, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and theological pro- 
fessor; died at Granville, Ohio, aged about 65 
years. He was formerly connected with Ma- 
rietta College, but in 1830 was called to Lane 
Seminary to fill the chair of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology, and subsequently was 
assigned to that of Systematic Theology. In 
1867, on account of declining health, he was 
appointed Professor Emeritus. 

Nov. 9.—Wicxes, Tuomas, D. D., a Presby- 
terian clergyman and author; died at Orange, 
N. J., aged 55 years. He was born at Jamaica, 
L. L, in 1814; graduated at Yale Oollege, 
studied theology in Princeton and New Haven, 
and, after preaching a few months in Troy, re- 
moved to Marietta, Ohio, and was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church there from 1839 
to 1869. He was an indefatigable student, and 
the author of several valuable works. His last 
production, ‘‘The Economy of the Ages,” was 
a profound and vigorous treatise on the histo- 
ry of Redemption, and the final triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

Nov. 11.—Pext, Rev. W. E., a clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; died at Ra- 
leigh, N.O. He was for many years a member 
of the North Carolina Conference, but the fail- 
ure of his health demanded that he should 
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relinquish travelling, whereupon he turned his 
attention to journalism, and subsequently be? 
came one of the editors of the Raleigh Sentinel. 
He was a strong advocate of Southern rights. 

Nov. 15.—Roor, Epwarp W., Professor of 
Chemistry in Hamilton College, N. Y.; died 
there, aged 29 years. 

Nov. 15.—Strarsvox, Carvin W., an enter- 
prising and successful newspaper publisher; 
died at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was a practical 
printer, and by his industry and perseveranee 
acquired’ a large fortune, with which he ac- 
complished much good. In 1841 he commenced 
the publication of the Cincinnati Times on a 
borrowed capital of $200, and soon became its 
sole proprietor. Later he was also associated 
with the Weekly Times. During the late war 
he carried a musket in the ninety days’ service; 
did efficient duty in the Covington trenches in 
1862, when Cincinnati was threatened, and 
aided to support all the men in his office who 
enlisted in the cause of the country. 

Nov. 16.—Epson, Major Turoporg, U.8. A.; 
died at Rock Island, Ill., aged about 86 years. 
He graduated at the Military Academy at West 
Point, July 1, 1861, and was immediately made 
brevet second-lieutenant of ordnance. During 
the late war he served with honor, being ad* 
vanced to brevet-captaincy, December 31, 1862, 
for gallant and meritorious services at the battle 
of Stone River, Tenn., where he served as chief 
of ordnance to Major-General Rosecrans. He 
was promoted captain, March 8, 1863; brevet- 
major, March 13, 1865, “for faithful and meri- 
torious services in the Ordnance Department;” 
and major, December 15, 1867. He served in 
command of the Watertown, Fort Monroe, 
Rock Island, and Columbus Arsenals, and the 
Cincinnati ordnance depot, as post commander 
of Louisville in 1862, and as chief of ordnance 
to Rosecrans, and chief of ordnance of the 
Departments of the Ohio, and of Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

Nov. 16.—Kzutroee, Mortimer, Civil Engi- 
neer, U.S. N.; was killed at Key West, Fla., 
in a rencontre with Surgeon Wm. M. King. 
He entered the naval service in 1852, from 
New York, as third assistant engineer; was 
with Captain Perry in the Japan Expedition, 
and on the Niagara when she assisted in laying 
the Atlantic cable in 1858. During the late 
war he was employed in the Gulf Squadron. 
In December, 1869, he was ordered to the 
monitor Terror, at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, 
and was attached to that vessel when he met 
with his untimely death. 

Nov. 17.—De Wrnt, Joun Peter, an eminent 
and wealthy ‘citizen of Fishkill; died there, 
aged 83 years. He was of Dutch and West- 
Indian descent, born in the city of New York, 
and at a very early age removed with his par- 
ents to Fishkill, where his father had purchased 
an extensive estate. Here he resided till his 
death. In 1814 he married the grand-daughter 
of John Adams, the marriage taking place at 
the old President’s family mansion in Quincy, 
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Mass. He was a man of strong, clear intelli- 
ence, keenly alive to every thing of public 
interest—a man of social, and, in the true sense 
of the word, democratic instincts. In politics, 
he was a stanch and uncompromising Repub- 
lican. 

Nov. 21.—Foxrsom, Arruvr, Haytian Consul; 
died at Orange, N.J., aged 75 years. He was 
a native of Maine, but resided for nearly fifty 
years in the Island of Hayti, during the greater 
part of which time he was engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, first at Jeremie, and afterward at 
Cape Haytien. At the latter place he filled 
for many years the office of American consul ; 
and on the overthrow of Salnave’s Government 
and the accession of President Saget to power, 
in the early part of 1870, he was offered the 
post of Haytian consul in New-York City, which 
he accepted. He was highly esteemed by the 
Haytians of all classes for his many virtues, and 
for the deep interest he ever manifested in the 
welfare of their country. 

Nov. 24.—Oarter, Commodore Joun C., U, 
8. N.; died in Brooklyn, L. I., aged 65 years. 
He was born in Virginia, in 1805; was appoint- 
ed to the naval service from Kentucky, March 1, 
1825; served on the sloop Lexington in 1827, 
the frigate Delaware, of the Mediterranean 
squadron, in 1829-30; June 4, 1831, was pro- 
moted to past midshipman, and commissioned 
as lieutenant February 9, 1837. He served 
on the frigate Macedonian in the West Indies, 
in 1840; the receiving-ship at New York, 1845; 
the steamer Mississippi, of the home squadron, 
1846; the frigate Raritan, and the Massachu- 
setts, both of the Pacific squadron, besides per- 
forming land duty in New York and elsewhere. 
On the 7th of February, 1837, he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant, and September 14, 1855, 
was made commander. In 1862 with the com- 
mission of commodore, he commanded the 
steamer Michigan on the lakes, After the war, 
he was placed in command of the receiving- 
ship Vermont, and more recently had been 
stationed at the naval rendezvous at San Fran- 
cisco, from which he had just returned. 

Nov. 24.—Jacosson, Rev. Jonn Onristian, 
bishop of the Moravian Church, died at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., aged 75 years. .He had been in 
active service as minister and bishop for more 
than fifty years, and was greatly esteemed and 
beloved. 

Nov. 26.—Bassrxt, Carto, a music-teacher, 
composer, and writer; died in Irvington, N. J., 
‘aged 58 years. He was a native of Cuneo, 
Piedmont, and was born in 1812. His parents 
being musicians, he was placed at an early age 
under the best masters in training for g violin- 
ist, devoting himself so wholly to his studies, 
that in his twentieth year he had already at- 
tained to some distinction as an instrumentalist. 
Soon after he accepted an invitation to proceed 
with a Genoese operatic company to South 
America, and so much musical knowledge did 
he evince, that he was elected to the post of 
director of the troupe shortly after their arrival 
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abroad. While here he made the acquaintance 
of his wife, a Cuban lady of Matanzas, by 
whom he had one son, who survives him. With 
the money gained in South America, he came 
to New-York City, where he undertook to give 
a concert, which proved a failure and exhausted 
his resources. In this dilemma, he recorded a 
vow to wield the baton no longer, and coura- 
geously set about giving lessons in vocal music, 
thereby relinquishing his prospects as a brilliant 
orchestral leader. For years he worked in an 
untiring manner, commencing his labors fre- 
quently at seven in the morning, and working 
until ten at night. Although not gifted with 
a rich voice, he was an admirable trainer. 
Among his works may be mentioned as the 
best known: ‘‘ Abridged Art of Singing,” 1857; 
‘“‘Method for the Baritone,” 1858; ‘‘ Method 
for the Tenor,” 1866; ‘* Melodic Exercises,” 
1865; ‘‘ New Method,” 1869. As a composer, 
the love-song he dedicated to his wife shortly 
before his marriage is considered very bril- 
liant.. It is entitled A te Accanto, and is a 
melody in the cantabile style. His O Salutaris 
prayer, for a soprano voice, also contains much 
merit. Feeling his end approaching, he com- 
posed, in an inspired moment, ‘“ There is Light 


in the Sky,” an exquisite and touching piece 


of music. 

Nov. 26.—Stonz, Rev. Benzamin Perxrys, 
D.D., a Congregationalist clergyman, editor, and 
author; died at Concord, N. H., aged 70 years. 
He was born in Reading, Vt.; graduated at 
Middlebury College; studied theology in An- 
dover, in the class of 1831; was a pastor for 
six years, and from 1837 to 1859 was Secre- 


tary, and also a portion of the time Treasurer, 


of the New-Hampshire. Missionary. Society. 
During these years he travelled 65,000 miles. 
Since 1862 he had been a director of the 
American Home Missionary Society. He sus- 
tained a high rank as a theologian and writer. 

Nov. 27.—Gowans, WiL1IAM, an antiquarian 
bookseller and author; died in New York, 
aged 66 years. He was born in the parish of 
Lismahagow, County of Lanark, Southwest 
division of Scotland, on the 29th of March, 
1805. His parents were farmers of the genu- 
ine Scotch type; strong in their integrity and 
sense of right and wrong.. The son was edu- 
cated at the parish school at Greenhill, near 
the falls of the Clyde, to which region his 
father removed soon after his birth. At four- 
teen he was called from his books and placed 
upon the farm, but the work proved unfayora- 
ble to his health. In June, 1821, the family 
left Scotland for Philadelphia, where they ar- 
rived in July following. During the same 
month Mr. Gowans removed with his parents 


to Crawford County, Ind., where he remained 


until September, 1830, when he commenced 
business as a bookseller in. Chatham Street, 


New York. His capital was limited, but he sup- 


plied in energy, patience, and economy, what 
he Jacked in funds, and little by little advanced 
to the position of one of the most celebrated 


— 
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and extensive bibliopolists in this country. His 
first publications were “ Plato’s Phedon; or, 
Dialogue on the Immortalityof the Soul,” which 
a ed in 1833, and “‘ The Phenix,” a collec- 
ton of ancient and rare fragments of the 

reatest philosophers, efc., published in 1835. 

. Gowans’ bibliographical knowledge was 
as thorough as it was extensive, and his judg- 
ment upon all matters involving research into 
antique histories was sound. He knew some- 
thing about every book sold, and the knowl- 
ow which he had once acquired he never 

fered to.escape him. His literary store- 
room was filled with a vast mass of rare and 
curious literature, amounting to over 200,000 
volumes. 

_ Nov. 29.—Btoon, Isatan, a New-York State 
Senator; died at Ballston Spa, Saratoga Coun- 
ty ie 63 years. In 1852 he was elected to 
the Assembly, and in 1861 to the State Senate. 
In 1869 he was again elected to the Senate. 


He had accumulated a large fortune, and is _ 


said to have been generous in its use, both in 
dispensing hospitality and in contributing to 
benevolent and religious objects. He was the 
prgprictor of extensive manufacturing works 
in Ballston Spa. 

Nov. 29.—Goss, Mrs, Lverxa, a centenarian ; 
died in Orland, Me., aged 107 years. The im- 
mediate cause of her death was a fall which 
broke her leg... 

Dee. 2.—Wasuineton, Colonel W. D., the 
painter of the “ Burial of Latanae,” and Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts in the Virginia Military 
Institute; died at Lexington, Va. 

Dee. 4.—Owen, Rev..Josern, D. D., a mis- 
sionary in India; died in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He was born at Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y.; graduated at Princeton College and 
Seminary, where he took a high stand for 
scholarship, and soon after went to India, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board, He 
was stationed at Allahabad, where he spent 
the greater part of his life, and where he was 
eminently useful, especially in the translation 
of the Bible, and in the preparation of com- 
mentaries and other books adapted to the 
wants of the people. His health having been 
impaired by nearly thirty years’ continuous 
residence in India, he had taken a respite to 
visit the Holy Land, Germany, and Great 
Britain, but was attacked with sickness in 
Scotland, which proved fatal. _ 

Dee. 5.—Bunreess, Esenezer, D.D., a Con- 

ationalist clergyman and author; died in 

oo meg aged 81 years. He was born 
in Wareham, Mass., April 1, 1790, of Puritan 
stock; graduated at Brown University, R. L, 
in 1809, with distinguished honor; became a 
tutor in that college, and subsequently was a 
aera in Vermont University. On Novem- 

r 16, 1817, in connection with Samuel J. 
Mills, he sailed for Africa under the auspices 
of the American Colonization Society ; became 
one of the founders of the colony of Liberia, 
and was invited to the position of superin- 
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tendent. He visited England, both going and 
returning, and was cordially received by Wil- 
berforce, Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and other prominent men, who 
expressed a deep interest in the African enter- 
prise. On the homeward voyage he buried his 
associate, Mr. Mills, in the sea, and arrived in 
his native land October 22, 1818, He pursued 
his theological studies at Andover and Prince- 
ton, and in March, 1821, was ordained pastor 
of the church at Dedham, with which he re- 
mained for fifty years; retiring, however, from 
the active labors of the pastoral office in 1861. 
Dr. Burgess published, in 1840, “The Dedham 
Pulpit,” being sermons by the pastors of the 
first church in Dedham, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a centennial by him- 
self; also in 1865 an octavo volume, “ The Bur- 
ier Genealogy.” Dr. Burgess was a man of 
ecided opinions, and an example of wide 
Christian charity, liberality, and benevolence. 
Dec. 6.—Sutiivan, Jeremian, an American 


lawyer and judge, born in Harrisonburg, 


Va., July 21,1794; died at Madison, Ind., aged 
76 years. He received a good academical and 
legal education, and was admitted to the bar 
at Winchester, Va., in 1814, He served for 
some time as major of volunteers in the War 
of 1812. In 1816 he moved to Indiana, and 
settled in Madison, then a small hamlet, in the 
practice of his profession. In 1820 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, which then sat 
at Corydon. While he was a member of the 
Legislature, a commission, appointed to locate 
the capital, reported in favor of the township 
where it is now established, and, on the con- 
firmation of their report, Mr. Sullivan proposed 
the name of Indianapolis, and it was adopted. 
From 1831 to 1837 he was one of the Fund 
Commissioners for the State. . In 1837 he was 
appointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
bench of the State. He was a compeer of 
Blackford and Dewey, a Supreme Court chosen 
at a period when the jurisprudence of Indiana 
was in a formative state, and of equal distine- 
tion with his two colleagues in a court which, 
during their incumbency, and since, has been 
regarded as a model of learning and integrity. 
As a judge, he was sound, conservative, and 
cautious; his decisions were marked by a force 
of logic, a clearness and elegance of diction, 
and a mastery of the principles and history of 
the law, which made them conspicuous among 
the many able judgments emanating from our 
highest courts. In 1869 the State Legislature 
established a criminal court in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, and Judge Sullivan was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Baker its judge, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

_ Dee. 6.—Waxrsriver, Hiram, an enterprising 
merchant and politician, of New-York Oity; 
died there, aged 50 years. He was born in 
Ithaca, N. Y., February 2, 1821; removed to 
Ohio with his parents in early life, received 
a good education at the Ohio University, and 
during the Harrison campaign became deeply 
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interested in political matters—being himself 
a warm personal friend of General Harrison. 
After the election he entered upon the study 
of law in Toledo, was admitted to practice in 
the State courts at the age of twenty-one, and 
the following year appeared before the Su- 
preme Court. The natural bias of his mind, 
however, led him to abandon his law-office for 
a larger experience and busier life among mer- 
chants and speculators. His personal popu- 
larity was so great that he was elected colonel 
of the State militia at the age of twenty-one, 
and in the following year he was appointed 
brigadier-general. It was at this time that his 
restless mind was betrayed into a most vision- 
ary scheme. Excitement with reference to the 
admission of Texas into the Union ran very 
high, and young Walbridge and a few of his 
intimate friends formed a plan of establishing 
four newspapers, at Houston, Galveston, Aus- 
tin, and another point, to advocate the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and to create an anti-an- 
nexation sentiment throughout the State. The 
scheme was a wild one, but the young confed- 
erates engaged in it with great spirit, and can- 
vassed the State with reference to the estab- 
lishment of their journals. The annexation of 
Texas rendered their enterprise futile, and 
Walbridge returned to Toledo, whence he re- 
moved to New York in 1847, to engage in ex- 
tensive commercial transactions. In. 1848 he 
was nominated by the Democratic party as an 
Assemblyman from one of the lower wards, 
and was elected by a large majority. In 1852 
he was elected by the Democrats to represent 
the Fourth Congressional District at Washing- 
ton. His short career during a single session 
of Congress was marked by the advocacy of a 
Pacific Railroad bill, and the introduction of a 
bill to regulate the militia of the seas, which 
attracted a great share of public attention at the 
time. At the close of his term of office he re- 
tired from public life. At the opening of the 
war he was an outspoken Union man, He was 
a warm personal friend of President Lincoln, 
and was offered a seat in his Cabinet. He was 
also tendered the rank of brigadier-general in 
the army, but declined on the ground that men 
of military education should occupy posts of 
trust and responsibility. During the war he fre- 
quently addressed the Boards of Trade in West- 
ern cities, advocating a powerful support of 
the Government. He was Vice-President of 
. the National Commercial] Convention at Chi- 
cago, and subsequently presided at similar con- 
ventions in Detroit and Louisville. At these 
meetings he advocated free banking, a reduc- 
tion of taxation, and the development of the 
resources of the West. He was also promi- 
nently identified with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York. 

Dec. 7.—Butter, Captain Joun B., a retired 
officer of the United States Army; died at 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, aged 78 years. 
He served as a private in the war of 1812, 
after which he went to Pittsburg, Pa., and 
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engaged in-the printing business, and subse- 
quently was for many years editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburg Statesman. At this 
period of life he was actively engaged in poli- 
tics, and in 1838 was appointed recorder of 
deeds, and afterward eanal commissioner. At 
the commencement of the war with Mexico, 
he was commissioned paymaster in the army, 
and accompanied General Taylor’s command to 
the seat of war, after which he was made 
military storekeeper at the Alleghany Arsenal, 
where he remained until about 1863, when he 
was retired on the usual pay and allowances. 
Major Butler was a political writer of fine 
ability, and possessed rare capacity for busi- 
ness. 

Dee. 8.—Bxats, WILLIAM, a newspaper pub- 
lisher, and prominent citizen of Boston; died 
there, aged 85 years. When a young lad he 
entered the counting-room of the Boston 
Gazette, continuing there until he became one 
of the proprietors of that journal. Subsequent- 
ly disposing of his interest in the Gazette, he 

urchased a share in the Boston Post, which 

e held for nearly thirty-five years. - 

Dec. 9.—Proovur, ANTHONY, an old residen 
of Troy, N. Y.; died there, aged 109 years. 

Dec. 10.—Burnet, Davip G., an eminent 
citizen of Texas; died in Galveston, aged 80 
years. He was born in Essex County, N. J., 
in 1790, and was the son of Surgeon-General 
Burnet, a Revolutionary hero. When very 
young he repaired to the South American col- 
onies and sought service in their confliet with 
Spain for independence. Later he went to 
Texas, then a Mexican State, and entered 
zealously into the contest to wrest the State 
from Mexico and establish a republic. Burnet 
and Houston were candidates for the presi- 
dency, the former succeeding by a large ma- 
jority. He remained in the South during the 
war, and at its close was elected in 1866 to the 
United States Senate from Texas, but Congress 
refused to admit him, 

Dee. 12.—Lavnitz, Rozert E., an eminent 
American sculptor; died in New-York City, 
aged 64 years. He was born in Russia, but 
had resided in the United States since 1880. 
He was formerly quartermaster and captain 
of engineers in the Seventh Regiment, N.G. 8. 
N.Y. Among his productions were the Pulaski 
Monument, at Savannah, Ga., and the statue of 
General Thomas, now in Troy; also many 
handsome monuments in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. : = 24 

Dec. 13.—Hoorer, Epwarp, an engraver ; 
died in Brooklyn, L. I. He was anative of Eng- 
land, and since 1850 had devoted himself to his 
profession in Brooklyn, as one of the firm of 
Bobbett & Hooper. As an artist in water- 
colors, Mr. Hooper's productions, which his 
modesty would only occasionally allow to be 
seen on the walls of the Academy of Design, 
were admirable for accuracy of drawing and 
harmony of coloring. He was one of the few 
originators of the Brooklyn Society of Painters 


in Water-Oolors, and the friend of the pro- 
fession, both in that city and in New York. 
Dee, 14.—Wnev, Rev. Henry R., D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman; died at West Phila- 
aged 83 years. He took his theologi- 
cal course at Princeton, graduated in 1814, 
gee fon after became pastor of the First 
presbyterian Church of Albany, N. Y. He 
‘was also for more than thirty years pastor of 


; A First Presbyterian Ohurch of Wheeling, 
Va.. Although for several years, owing to the 
infirmities of age, he had ceased from the ac- 


tive ministry, he continued to hold the rela- 
tion of pastor emeritus until he died. He was 
ham of commanding ability, who in other 

ys exerted a profound and wholesome influ- 
ence in the church of that region. 

Dec, 17.—Brezsz, Rear-Admiral Samvet L., 
U.8. N.; died at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 
aged 76 years. He was born in 1794, and re- 
ceived his naval appointment December 10, 
1810. He took an active part in the War of 
1812, served as a midshipman in the battle of 
Lake Champlain, and, passing through the 
grades of lieutenant and commander, was com- 


missioned captain in 1841, and was assigned to 
the command of the Cumberland in 1845. In 


the Mexican War he did good service at Tuspan, 
Tobasco, and the siege of Vera Cruz. Subse- 
shea he served on the lakes, at Norfolk 

avy- Yard, and as commander of the European 
squadron, 1856~58, At the breaking out of 
the war he commanded the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard; was made rear-admiral in 1865, and 
port-admiral at Philadelphia, in 1869. After 
sixty years of public service he went on the 
retired list in accordance with the order of the 
Department restricting the position of port- 
admiral to the port of New York, 

Dec. 17,—OCasweitt, Rev. Henry, D. D.; 
Vicar of Figheldean and Prebend of Salisbury, 
England; died at his residence in Franklin, 
Pa. He was the first ordained graduate of 
Kenyon College, having come to this country 
in 1828. In 1842 he returned to England, and 
procured a living in the Established Church by 
special act of Parliament. After holding sey- 
eral church offices there, he came here again 
about two years ago to resume his old duties. 

Dee. 18.—Garpner, Commodore Wiri1aM 
H., U. S. N., an officer of great merit; died in 
Philadelphia, 70 years. He was born in 
1800, entered the service in 1814, was made 
lieutenant in 1825, commander in 1841, and 
was appointed to the Vandalia in 1850, In 
1855 he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and in that capacity commanded the fri 

_ Colorado. In 1861 he was in command of the 
Mare Island station, and the following year 

_ was commissioned commodore. 

_ Dee. 19.—Horianp, Groree, a veteran act- 
or; died in New-York City, aged 80 years. 
He was born in London, in 1790, had good 
educational advantages in boyhood, but was 
more fond of sport than books. Between his 
eighteenth and twenty-sixth year he was suc- 
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cessively clerk, bill-broker, editor, printer, 
singer of comic songs, in the prize-ring, cir- 
cus-rider, commercial traveller, peddler, and 
tradesman. In 1817 he settled up his affairs 
and betook himself to the stage. After nu- 
merous successes in England, he came to the 
United States in 1827, and from that time to 
January, 1870, he had been an actor almost 
constantly in comic parts, winning golden 
opinions from audiences in almost every con- 
siderable town in the United States. He was 
one of the best of the humorous actors of the 
old school, and was honorable and exemplary 
in all the relations of life, 

Dec. 19.—Tarzot, Lieutenant Joux G., U. 
8. N., a gallant young officer; was lost on the 
breakers of the Island of Kawai, Sandwich 
Islands. He was an officer of the Saginaw, 
which vessel was wrecked on Ocean Island, in 
the Pacific Ocean, and volunteered to go in an 
open boat to Honolulu, a distance of 1,500 
miles, to seek assistance for the relief of his 
shipwrecked comrades. After experiencing 
with the utmost fortitude every privation and 
hardship, even to the last stages of starvation, 
he, with two of his men, was lost just at the 
completion of his fearful voyage. He was a 
young man of the most upright character, and 
of great moral worth, conscientious and exact 
in the performance of all his duties. 

Dec. 25.—Kxowtron, Oaptain Mrver, U. S. 
A.; died in Burlington, N. J., aged 66 years. 
He graduated at West Point in 1829, and was 
commissioned brevet second lieutenant in the 
First Artillery. With this regiment he con- 
tinued until 1861, rising through the grades of 
second and first lieutenant to that of captain 
in 1846. He was for a period of nearly four- 
teen years instructor in mathematics, French, 
and artillery, at West Point. With a view of 
studying foreign military science, he went to 
Algeria in 1845, and served on the staff of the 
celebrated Marshal Bugeaud. Subsequently 
he participated in the war with Mexico in 
1846, and later was in the recruiting service 
and on engineer duty. In 1861 he was retired 
from active service for disability resulting 
from long and faithful service, and from dis- 
ease and exposure in the line of duty. Cap- 
tain Knowlton was the author of “ Notes on 
Gunpowder, Cannon, and Projectiles,” 1840; 
and the compiler of “ Instructions and Regu- 
lations for the Militia and Volunteers of the 
United States,” 1861. 

Dee. 27.— Cutter, Ersrince Jerrerson, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard 
College; died at Cambridge, Mass. He was a 
brilliant writer, and an able, though generons, 
critic. A volume of poems published by him 
some years since awakened the desire in all 
who read them that he should write more. His 
criticisms in the North American Review and 
other periodicals gave evidence of remarkable 
critical ability. In private life Prof. Cutler - 
was modest and diffident, but genial when 
among those who knew and appreciated his 
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worth. He was greatly esteemed and beloved 
throughout the circle of his acquaintance, 

Dee. 28.—Craccert, Wiriism, formerly a 
rominent Democratic politician of New 

ieatipshire; died in Portsmouth, aged 80 
years. He was born in Litchfield, N. H., in 
1790; served as a Representative and Senator, 
and from 1830 to 1838 was a naval officer of 
Portsmouth. He wrote freely for the press 
for many years, on agriculture, antislavery, 
and other matters. The latter portion of his 
life was passed in obscurity. 

Dec. 29.—Werttrorp, B. R., M. D., a promi- 
nent physician, and for many years a Profess- 
or of Materia Medica in the Virginia Medical 
College; died in Richmond, Va., aged 74 years. 

Dee, 31.—Hammonp, Epwin; died in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., aged 70 years, He was the most 
famous sheep-breeder in the State, some of his 
sheep having been sold at fabulous prices. He 
was the founder of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and was prominently identified with the 
agricultural interests of the State. 

Dee, —.—Ozarxe, Judge Gaytorp J., a ju- 
rist and journalist; was murdered in El Paso, 
Texas, aged 34 years, He graduated at Union 
College, Schenectady, in 1859, and entered upon 
his career as a journalist on the West Troy 
Democrat. Subsequently he entered the Al- 
bany Law School, and was admitted to the bar. 
In 1860 he returned to journalism, taking the 
editorial direction of the Lockport Advertiser, 
which he conducted successfully until 1862, 
when he was allured into politics, and was 
elected Inspector of State Prisons at the age of 
twenty-six. He held this office for three years, 
discharging its duties with honor to himself and 
fidelity to the State. In 1866 he removed to 
Nebraska, and there practised law for two 
years. In 1868 he settled in El Paso, Texas, 
where he had since resided, practising his pro- 
fession, and also holding the position of In- 
spector of Customs. In July, 1870, he was 
appointed by Governor Davis Judge of the 
Twenty-fifth Judicial District of Texas, which 
position he occupied at the time of his death. 
Judge Clarke was known as a man of great 
_ integrity and unflinching patriotism. He filled 
the places he was called to occupy with uni- 
form ability, and in all cases gained the high 
respect of the people with whom he was 
thrown in contact. He had contributed several 
poems to our war-lyric literature, which at- 
tained more than passing notice, and in his 
new sphere, among the turbulent elements of 
Southern society, he had exerted marked in- 
fluence for good. 

Dec. —.—Lxxsoyn, Mrs. Exiza, a centenarian ; 
died in.the almshouse at Hartford, Conn., in 
her 111th year. She was a native of Canada. 
Her father at his death had completed his 

112th year. 

OBITUARIES, Forrten. Jan. 1.— Ores- 
wiox, Tuomas, R. A., an eminent English ]and- 
scape and genre painter; died in London, aged 
58 years. He was born in Sheffield, in 1811, 
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and, having early exhibited 9 taste for drawing, 
studied his art in Birmingham, and in his sey- 
enteenth year removed to London for the far- 
ther prosecution of his studies, But already 
he was so far advanced that two of his pic- 
tures were the same year admitted to the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Among his 
greatest works are “‘ England,” ‘London Road 
a Hundred Years ago,” ‘‘ The Weald of Kent,” 
‘“‘Home by the Sands,” and ‘* Wind on Shore.” 
He also painted an extensive series of pictures 
from the scenery of North Wales. . He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1842 and a Royal Academician in 1851. 


Jan, 8.—Hastines, Admiral Sir Tomas, 


K. ©. B.; died in London, aged 79 years. He 
was born in 1790, entered the navy at an early 
age, and saw much active service in the Wal- 
cheren expedition and in the Mediterranean. 
He was first lieutenant of the Undaunted ; was 
in command of the gunnery establishment on 
H. M. 8. Excellent from 1834 to 1845, and for 
six years was at the head of the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth, He was principal 


storekeeper and a member of the Board’ of - 


Ordnance from 1845 to 1855, when that office 


was abolished, was made a O. B. for his im- 


provements in naval gunnery, K. ©. B. for his 
services at the Board of Ordnance during the 
Crimean War, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County of Hereford. 

Jan. 10.—Pratrt, Joun Trop, an English 
philanthropist and author; died in London, 
aged 72 years. He was born 1797, was admitted 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in Michaelmas 
Term, 1824, held the office of consulting bar- 
rister to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt since 1828, was Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, and barrister for savings- 
banks. He was the author of numerous val- 
uable legal treatises, among which are, “ Sum- 
mary of the History of Savings-Banks ” (1846), 
“Law relating to Friendly Societies” (1855) 
‘Laws of Highways,” and an “ Analysis of 
the Property Tax Act.” He was.a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the County of Middlesex. 

Jan, 14.—Levassor, Pierre, a French co- 
median and singer; died in Paris, aged 62 
years. He was born at Fontainebleau, in 1808, 
educated in Paris, and engaged in the mercan- 
tile business, but in 1830 commenced his 
career as a singer in the Grand Theatre of 
Marseilles, and subsequently made an engage- 
ment at the Novelties, of that city, but this 
was soon terminated by the closing of that 
theatre. He returned to business again, but 
only for a short time, when Mlle. Dejazet pro- 
cured him an engagement as a comedian in 
the theatre of the Palace Royal. He retained 
his connection there from 1832-1856, with the 
exception of the years 1840-1843, when he 
played at the Varieties. In 1857 he made an- 
other short engagement at the Varieties. As 


an actor he was original, and in caricature had 
no superior on the French stage. He was 


best known abroad, however, as a singer, and 
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his humorous songs, delivered with an inimita- 

ble felicity, were very popular, and the copy- 
ton them, together with his salary as an 

actor, enabled him to aniass a fine fortune. 

Jan. 15.—Beoxe, Baron Franz von, Austri- 
an Minister of Finance; died at Vienna. He 
was Minister of Commerce and Agricultare 

for Cis-leithan Austria, from April 24 to De- 
 eember 29, 1867, and nominated Minister of 
Finance for the whole Empire, December 29, 
1867. 

_ Jan. 15.—Mavppoock, Sir Taomas Hersert, 
formerly Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and 
President of the Council of India; died in 
London, aged 77 years. He was born in 1792, 
entered the East India service in the Bengal 
presidency, in 1811, was ns Hes assistant 
to the magistrate of Moorshedabad, in 1815, 
and having held some other political and finan- 
cial appointments, including the secretaryship 
of the Government of India in the Legislative, 
Judicial, Revenue, and Foreign Departments, 
was aye by patent, in 1844, He was 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and President of 
the Oouncil of India, from 1845-1849, and was 
one of the members of Parliament in the con- 
servative interest for Rochester from July, 
1852, till March, 1857. 

Jan, 16.—WesterMann, Anrtorne, Ph. D., a 
German philologist ; died at Leipsic, Saxony, 
aged 64 years.’ He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. In 1830 he was appointed 
lecturer, in 1832 adjunct c ptoca ky and in 1834 
Professor of History and Ancient Literature. 
He was one of the founders of the Society of 
Sciences at Leipsic, in 1846, and author of a 


‘History of Eloquence in Greece and Rome,’ 


in two vols., 1833-1835, and also of several 
other works on classic philology and litera- 
ture, 

Jan. 17.—Murray, Leien, a successful co- 
median of London; died there, aged 49 years, 
His first appearance was at the Princess’s 
Theatre, in 1845, and attended with great 
suecess. He maintained a high position for a 
period of twenty years, after which he retired 
from the " 

Jan. 24.—Batrey, Samvet, a philosophical 
and politico-economical writer; died in Lon- 
don, aged 78 years. He was the author of 
“Essays on the Formation of Opinions,” and 
also of works on metaphysics, political econo- 
my, finance, government, and abstract science. 
He established the Banking Company in Shef- 
field, in 1831, of which he was made chair- 


man. 

Jan. 25.—Danrurne, Sir Onartes Henry, 
K. ©. B.; died in London, aged 60 years. He 
was for many years in the British colonial 
service, having been Lieutenant-Governor of 
St. Lucia, Cape of Good Hope, Newfound- 
land, Jamaica, and New South Wales. 

Jan, 81.—OAstanon, Gonzatez, a Spanish 
Smee sp was killed in a rencontre at Key 

est. He was editor of a Havana newspaper, 


the Voz de Cuba, and had repaired to Key 
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West in accordance with a challenge from the 
editor of the Republican, published in that 
place. Upon meeting, a violent. altercation 
ensued, and a party of Oub threatening 
vengeance, stirred up a fight, during which 
Oastanon was killed and several Oubans 
wounded, His death was made a pretext for 
a terrible massacre of Cubans in Havana, in 
which about three hundred and fifty were 
killed. 

Feb. 2.—Wrnpnam, Sir Coartes Asne, K. 
O. B., a Lieutenant-General in the British 
Army; died at Jacksonville, Fla., aged 60 
years. He was born in 1810, entered the 
Coldstream Guards in 1826, and became 
colonel in June, 1854. On the breaking out 
of the Russian War he was appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster-General to the Fourth Division, 
and was soon after placed in command of a 
brigade of the Second Division. He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Inkerman, as 
well as at the taking of the Redan. For 
gallantry on that occasion he was promoted 
major-general, and made chief-of-staff. In 
1857 he was elected member of Parliament 
from East Norfolk, in the Liberal interest, and 
in the same year was sent to India to aid in 
the suppression of the mutiny, where he took 
an active part in the campaign under Lord 
Clyde. He was made a K. O. B. in 1865, and 
at the time of his death was a lieutenant- 
general in the army, and colonel of the Forty- 
sixth Regiment. ; 

- Feb. 7.—Ovirpo, Don Estrsan Santa Orvz 
DE, a wealthy Cuban; died in Havana. He 
was known to the public as the bridegroom of 
the famous Diamond. Wedding. In 1859 he 
married the young daughter of a merchant in 
New York,. and the bridal trowsseau, as well 
as all the wedding outfit and ceremonial, was 
ona scale of extravagant expenditure previ- 
ously unknown in thiscountry. He was many 
years older than his bride, and his estate, not- 
withstanding heavy losses in the revolution, 
was very large. 

Feb. 12.—Sovustette, Carros, a Venezuelan 


. statesman and diplomatist; died at Caracas, 


Venezuela, aged about 70 years. He distin- 
guished himself in the war for independence 
in the South-American provinces against 
Spain, and had been Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Secretary of Finance, and President of the Re- 
public of Venezuela from 1842 to 1846. He had 
os been ambassador to England, France, and 
ain, 

Prob. 19.—Rornscmitp, Narwantet, Baron; 
died in Paris, aged 58 years. He was the 
third son of Baron Nathan Mayer Rothschild; 
was born in 1812, and. in 1842 married his 
cousin Charlotte, daughter of Baron James 
Rothschild. For many years he was blind, . 
and recently paralyzed. 

March 8.—Mosone es, Ienace, a German 
pianist, professor, and composer, died at Leip- 
sic, aged 76 years. He was born at Prague, 
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May 30, 1794, of Jewish parentage, and com- 
menced his musical studies in his native city 
under Denis Weber, the director of the Musi- 
cal Conservatory of Prague. He possessed a 
remarkable facility for the acquisition of the 
most difficult pieces of instrumentation, and 
made his appearance in public concerts while 
yet a child, where he was warmly applauded 
for his skill as a player. He continued his 
studies under Albrechtsberger and De Salieri, 
and, when but little more than twenty years of 
age, gave a series of concerts in the cities of 
Germany and Holland. In 1820 he visited 
Paris, and the next year took up his residence 
in London, where he was appointed a professor 
in the Academy of Music. He remained there 
attracting numerous pupils, till 1846, when the 
directorship of the Leipsic Royal Conservatory 
of Music, the great prize of the musical world, 
was offered him and accepted. He remained 
there till his death, rendering great services to 
the cause of musical education. Among his 
pupils were Thalberg and Mendelssohn. Herr 
Moscheles is reckoned as one of the founders 
of the modern school of the piano. His style 
of playing was very brilliant, but free from 
the fantastical manner of some modern players. 
He had a very high reputation as a composer 
as well as an author of. excellent books of 
method and instruction. His concertos, sona- 
tas, fantasias, variations, and piano studies, are 
highly prized by the best musical artists. His 
““Method of Methods for the Piano” is re- 
garded as the best German work of instruc- 
tion. 

March 13.—Broven, Wi11aM, a comedian 

and writer of burlesque comedy; died in Eng- 
land, aged 44 years. He wrote numerous ex- 
travaganzas, comedies, and farces, many of 
which achieved a wide popularity, and was 
also a contributor to English periodical litera- 
ture. He was the founder of the comic paper 
Diogenes. 
' March 16.—Barsapors, Right Rey. Toomas 
Parry, D. D., Bishop of; died in England, 
aged 75 years. He was born in Denbigh- 
shire in 1795, educated at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated with high honors, 
and thence was elected to a Fellowship at Ba- 
liol College. He held the incumbency of St. 
Leonard’s, Colchester, previous to 1824, when 
he was appointed Archdeacon of Antigua, 
West Indies, whence he was transferred as 
archdeacon to Barbadoes in 1840. In 1842 he 
- was consecrated second Bishop of Barbadoes. 
Dr. Parry was the author of some able and 
learned expositions of the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Romans, Hebrews, etc., ‘Christian 
Stewardship,” “Christ and His Adversaries,” 
and some other works. 

March 19.—Lovsapa, Francis, British Con- 
sul for Massachusetts and Rhode Island since 
1859; died in Boston, aged 54 years. 

March 31.—Grey, General Onar.es, private 
secretary to Queen Victoria, and formerly to 
Prince Albert; died in London, aged 66 years. 
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He was the second son of Earl Grey, Premier 
under William IV., and was born in 1804, en- 
tered the army in 1820, and in 1831 was re- 
turned to Parliament in the Liberal interest 
for High Wycombe. On the accession of the 
Queen to the throne, he was made one of her 
equerries, and from 1849 to 1861 acted as_pri- 
vate secretary to Prince Albert. On the death 
of the Prince-Consort he was made private 
secretary to the Queen, and in 1866 was ap- 
pointed one of keepers of the privy purse. 

April 6.—Kzxstrr, Henri pe, a French re- 
publican and exile; died at Hauteville House, 
Guernsey. He was a bosom friend of Victor 
Hugo, and one of the heroes of the barricade 
in 1851, and had been an exile from that period. 
He was educated a royalist and a Catholic, but 
threw off the principles of his youth, and was 
thenceforth firm in his adherence to his adopted 
opinions, 

April 7.—Bonzr, Cuartes, an English an- 
thor, journalist, and translator; died at Mu- 
nich. He was of English birth, and went to 
Germany as tutor to the family of the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, and finally settled in Mu- 
nich. He wasthe author of ‘t Christmas Hunt- 
ing in the Mountains of Bavaria,” and trans- 
lator of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories. 
He also contributed to various English and 
American journals, having been at one time a 
Vienna correspondent. 

April 8.—Morrison, Dantet, a journalist; 
died in Toronto, Canada, aged 48 years. He 
was born in Scotland, emigrated to America in 
1850, and was engaged on Canadian periodi- 
cals from that time until 1861, when he re- 
moved to New-York City, and was for a short 
time a contributor to the ‘‘New American 
Cyclopedia.” Afterward he obtained a situa- 
tion upon the New- York Times, with which he 
was connected till 1867, when he went to To- 
ronto as editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

April 12.—Brriot, Onartzes AUGUSTE DE, a 
celebrated Belgian violinist; died at Brussels, 
aged 68 years. He was born at Louvain, Bel- 
gium, February 20, 1802; studied music there 
until 1821, when he went to Paris in order 
to receive instruction under Viotti, Baillot, and 
other celebrated masters. He made his first 
appearance before a Parisian audience at the 
same time with Paganini, and subsequently 
won a high reputation in London, receiving 
the appointment of first violin in the Royal 
Orchestra with a pension of two thousand flo- 
rins. In March, 1836, he married the cele- 
brated Madame Malibran, one of the most emi- 
nent of modern prima donnas in Italian opera. 
In 1842 he was appointed professor to the 
Conservatoire at Brussels, where he trained 
Leonard, Vieuxtemps, Ghys, Prume, and others 
who have since become famous. During the 
latter part of his life he was afflicted with 
blindness, 

April 12.—Cnatmers, Rev. Peter, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, antiquarian, and an- 
thor; died at Dunfermline, Scotland. He was 


x 
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born in Scotland, ordained to the second charge 
of the abbey in 1817, and, upon the death of 
the Rev, Alexander McLean, was appointed to 
the first charge. Dr. Chalmers was a fine 
classical scholar. He was the author of a 
“History of Dunfermline,” and for an article 
in the “Statistical Account of Scotland” re- 
ceived a silver jug from the Highland Society. 
. April 18.—Teyterven, Joun Henry Asport, 
‘second Baron, an English peer; died in London, 
aged 74 years. He was the son of Chief-Jus- 
tice Abbott, afterward the first Lord Tenter- 
den, of the Court of King’s Bench, and was 
born in London in 1796. He was educated 


* at Oxford, and took a prominent part in poli- 


ties in the Conservative interest. In 1832, on 
the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
penne, and in the House of Lords was known 
almost forty years for his rigid adherence 
to the Conservative party. He was unmarried, 
and his title and estate descend to his nephew, 
Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott. 
April 20.—Moorr, Grorcx Henry, M. P, 
an eminent Irish patriot and orator; died of 
apoplexy, in the British House of Commons, 
aged 59 years. He was born at Moore Hall, 
County Mayo, Ireland, educated at Oscott Col- 
lege and Christ’s College, Cambridge, and en- 
tered Parliament for the county of Mayo in 
1847, in the Conservative interest. He took 
a prominent part in the tenant-right agita- 
tion, and was one of the leaders in the Inde- 
pendent Opposition party, which was formed 
to wrest liberal measures from the Govern- 
ment by opposing all political parties in the 
British Parliament who refused to make ten- 
ant right a Cabinet measure. He continued 
to represent Mayo until 1857, when he was un- 
seated on petition, since which time he had 
retired from public life, until in 1868 he was 
again elected to Parliament. His many and 
strong pleas in behalf of Ireland and her im- 
po st A patriots rendered him exceedingly 
popular among his countrymen. At heart he 
was an intense nationalist, firmly convinced 
that Ireland could derive no good from the 
English Parliament, and disposed to tolerate 
British power only until it could be over- 
thrown. The coercion act recently passed 
met with a vigorous nf ae from him, and 
roused the fooling that defiance alone remained 
for the Irish people. 

_ April 24.—Oostetto, Miss Lovisa Srvart, 
an artist and author; died in Boulogne, 
France, aged 55 years. She was born in Ire- 
land, in 1815, but about the year 1835 settled 
in London, and for a time supported herself by 
miniature-painting, but, her pen proving more 
remunerative than her pencil, she abandoned 
har art and devoted herself thenceforth to 
writing. The first work by which she became 
known to the public was a volume of poems 
published in 1835. This was followed by sey- 
eral books of travels descriptive of various sec- 
tions of the Continent. In 1841 she published 
the historical romance called “ The Queen’s 
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Prisoner, or the Queen Mother,” the most 
prominent character being the well-known 
Oatharine de Medici. Toward the close of 
1844 the ‘* Memoirs of Celebrated English Wo- 
men,” commencing with the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and closing with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montegt was issued. The follow- 
ing year, the ‘Rose Garden of Persia,” a 
work consisting of translated specimens and 
biographical notices of the most remarkable 
among the Persian poets, appeared. Among 
her biographical works are “‘ Memoirs of Mary. 
the Young Duchess of Burgundy,” 1853; and 
“* Anne of Brittany,” 1855. Miss Costello was 
well known as a song-writer, and of late years 
contributed to periodical literature. 

April 26.—Braauw, Wi1u1aM Henry, F. 8. 
A., an eminent English antiquarian ; died in Sus- 
sex, aged 76 years. He was born in 1793, and 
was educated at Eton, and Obrist Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1813. He was a 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Sussex, 
served as High-Sheriff for that county, was an 


‘ accomplished antiquary, and one of the found- 


ers of the Sussex Archxological Society. Mr. 
Blaauw was the author of an interesting histor- 
ical treatise, entitled ‘‘The Barons’ War,” in- 
cluding the “‘ Battles of Evesham,” published in 
1844, and of smaller papers of an antiquarian 
character, published anonymously. 

April 30.—Coox, Monseigneur Tuomas, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Three Rivers, Canada, 
since 1852; died in Montreal, aged 78 years. 

April 30.—Drmiporr ve San Donato, 
Prince AnaTote, a Russian nobleman and au- 
thor; died in Paris, aged 58 years. He was 
born in Florence, in 1812, and was the son of 
the famous Prince and General Nicolas Demi- 
doff, from whom he inherited an enormous 
fortune. He devoted himself to literary and 
scientific pursuits, and in 1839 wrote a work 
describing his travels in Southern Russia, in 
which he was assisted by several French schol- — 
ars and artists who accompanied him. In 1841 
he married the Princess Mathilde, daughter of 
Jerome Bonaparte, a marriage displeasing to 
the Emperor Nicholas, at first, on religious 
grounds, as the princess was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and the prince a:member of the Greek 
Church, but, after hearing the prince’s explana- 
tions, he gaveit his sanction. The union, how- 
ever, proved infelicitous, and four years later 
they separated by mutual consent, the princess 
receiving the annual sum of $150,000. Prince 
Demidoff made liberal use of his immense 
wealth, constructed works of public utility, and 
contributed largely to benevolent institutions. 
He owned the celebrated Sanci diamond, 
which he purchased in 1835 for $400,000. 

April —.—Nierce pe Sr. Victor, CLAUDE 
Marre Francois, a chemist and photographer ; 
died in Paris. He was born at St. Cyr, July 
26, 1805, and educated in the military school 
of Saumur, from which he graduated in 1827. 
In 1842, while alieutenant of dragoons, he was 
led to make researches relative to the restora- 
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tion of colors. His first experiments result- 
ed in a proposal to the Minister of War, who 
was about to change the color ofa part of the 
uniform of thirteen cavalry regiments, and the 
adoption of which actually effected a saving of 
four thousand pounds,:-for which the discoy- 
erer received twenty pounds! Subsequently 
he obtained a military appointment, which left 
him leisure for pursuing scientific investiga- 
tions, and he was advanced to the grade of 
chef @Meseadron in 1844, In 1849. he was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or, and received the prize of eighty pounds from 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
In 1847 he made the first attempt at phofog- 
raphy on glass. He was the author ofa series 
of papers addressed to the Academy of Sci- 
ence, on “* Considerations of Color,” the “ Ac- 
tion of Vapors,” ‘Photography on Glass,” 
**Heliochromy,” and “ Heliographic Engray- 
ing on Steel and Glass.” In 1855 his principal 
works were collected, under the title ‘ Re- 
cherches Photographiques.” To his uncle, M. 
Nicephora Niepce, and to M. Daguerre, the 
public are indebted for obtaining pictorial rep- 
resentations by means of solar light. M. 
Niepee-de-Saint-Victor obtained the Tremont 
prize from the Academy of Sciences in 1861- 
62-63. 

May 11.—Dutt, Rev. Samvurt Marovs, D.D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and Professor of 
Theology in Magee Oollege, Londonderry ; 
died there suddenly. He was appointed a dele- 
gate from the Irish Presbyterian Church to the 
General Assembly about to convene here, but 
died just previous to the sailing of the steam- 
ship in which his passage-was engaged. He 
had visited this country in 1859. 

May 15.—Harro-Harere, Pav, a Danish 
political exile, painter, poet, and novelist; com- 
mitted suicide in the Isle of Jersey, aged 71 
years. He had been concerned in revolution- 
ary movements in Greece, in Poland, in Ger- 
many, and in Switzerland, had been banished 
from several countries, and repeatedly impris- 
oned. Once he made his escape from captivity 
by leaping from a vessel into the sea. The in- 
tervals of his revolutionary career had been 
filled up by assiduous devotion to painting, by 
the composition of numerous volumes of poetry, 
dramas, and novels, by editorial experiences 
of a revolutionary character, and by historical, 
biographical, and descriptive works. In 1854 
he was released frem prison in Hamburg at the 
intercession of the United States consul. He 
maintained himself for some time in Brazil as 
an artist, and afterward for two or three 
years resided in the United States, where he 
attracted some attention both from his perse- 
cutions as a revolutionist and his impassioned 
denunciations of the European governments. 
Of late years he labored under the delusion 
that he was the special object of the hatred of 
the Russian Government, whose spies he fan- 
cied to be perpetually about him, and he gave 
great trouble to the English police by his con- 
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stant applications for protection from imagina- 
ry foes, Fora long time he had been supported . 
on the charity of Mazzini and other private 
friends. ' 
May 19.—Hirx, Davin Octavius, R.S. A., 
an eminent Scotch painter of landscapes; died 
in London, aged 68 years. ‘He was born in 
1802, at Perth, Scotland. Having early mani- 
fested a taste for art, his father sent him to 
Edinburgh for instruction, where, in 1828, he 
exhibited three pictures of Scotch scenery 
which gave proofs of fine artistic skill. He 
executed a series of sixty pictures illustrative 
of “The Land of Burns,” a work which he. 
projected. Among his chief English subjects 
are ‘Windsor Castle—Summer Evening,” 
“ Kenilworth,” ‘ Warwick,” “Durham,” and 
‘“‘Fotheringay.” Among his Scottish pictures, 
“Old and New Edinburgh—from the Castle,” 
“ Valley of the Nith,” “The Ballachmyle Via- 
duct,” “The River Tay—from the Bridge at 
Perth;” and of Irish scenery, ‘ Kenmare 
Bridge,” in the collection of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is a favorable specimen. In 1830, 
Mr. Hill was appointed secretary of the new 
Royal Scottish Academy of Painting. He was 
the first to suggest the formation and to aid 
in devising the constitution of the Royal As- 
sociation for the promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, the parent of numerous other art- 
unions in London, Dublin, Glasgow, and else- 
where. Under Mr. Hill’s directions, photog- 
raphy was greatly benefited, and its artistic 


‘capabilities more fully developed soon after 


the discovery of the process in 1848. In 1850 
he was appointed by her Majesty one of the 
commissioners of the Board of Manufacturers 
in Scotland, a body which has under its direc- 
tion the Government School of Art and the 
National Gallery of Scotland. 

May —.—Oaparras, Epwarp pz, M.D., a. 
celebrated homeopathic physician; died in 
Paris. He was the son of the well-known 
Madame Tallien. He was one of the most 
celebrated advocates of Hahnemann’s system, 
and made a specialty of the treatment of dis- 
eases of the throat and larynx. He was the 
physician and friend of all the distinguished 
singers and actors, from whom he never ac- 
cepted fees. Of Paris, thoroughly Parisian, he 
was known and loved in that characteristically 
Parisian clique represented by Roqueplan and 
Gambetta. Emile de Girardin, in announcing 
his death, bestowed upon him the tenderest 
and most eloquent eulogies. ; 

May —.—Maoxinnon, Witt1aM ALEXANDER, 
a member of Parliament and author; died in 
Scotland, aged 81 years. He was born in 
1789, and was the head of the clan Mackinnon 
in the western part of Scotland. He had been 
forty years a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and had published a work on “ Public 
Opinion,” also “Thoughts on the Ourrene 
Question,” and the ‘‘History of Civilization.” 

May —.—Parxer, Joun Henry, F. A.S., an 
eminent English publisher, antiquary, and au- — 


thor; died in England, aged 64 years, He was 
born in 1806, entered into business as a book- 
seller, at Oxford, in 1832, and in 1868 retired 
in favor of his son. A large portion of his time 
ras devoted to arelincloats studies, in which 
obtained great distinction, and his “ Glos- 

of Architecture,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1836, and through many edi- 
tions since that time, is considered the best 
text-book on the subject in existence. He was 
for many years the publisher of, and a large 
reenter to, the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
His articles on antiquarian subjects were among 
the most valuable contributions to archeologi- 
_ ¢al science in the azine. He also pub- 
_ lished, for several years, the London Saturday 


—,—Unquiza, Don Juste José pr, an 


Argentine general, dictator, and acting Presi- . 


dent of the Confederation, born in 1800, in the 
rovince of Entre Rios; died in Entre Rios, in 
y, 1870. He was of the Gaucho stock, and 
came to the surface as a commander of troops 
under Rosas, in his protracted war against the 
cities of the Dentedesstion In 1842 he was 
appointed Goyernor of Entre Rios, and soon 
er, under the orders of General Oribe, in- 
vaded Uruguay, and, though at first defeated 
by the Unitarian General Ribera, he finally 
overcame him and put his army to rout in 
1845, at India Muerte. He remained faithful 
to Rosas until 1851, when, the tyrant having 
renewed his oft-repeated farce of abdicating, 
Urquiza took him at his word, and, having con- 
tracted a treaty with Brazil and U ay, 
against Rosas and Oribe, he compelled the 
latter to capitulate on the 8th of October, 1851, 
and, crossing the Parana, attacked Rosas on the 
_ 8d of February,,1852, at Santos Lugares, and 
defeated him so signally as to put an end to 
his bloody dictatorship. It was now his turn 
to rule, and, amid the anarchy and confusion 
which followed, he found it no easy task. He 
refused to accept the title of President, though 
he was the actual ruler; but, having appointed 
Don Vincent de Lopez provisory Eten of 
the Republic of Buenos Ayres, and convoked a 
Congress of all the Governors of the provinces 
to form a definitive Constitution for the Ar- 
gentine Republic, he contented himself with 
being General-in-Chief and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Congress elected him provisory 
overnor of the op but Buenos Ayres, 
liking his federalist opinions and his devo- 
tion to the other provinces, revolted, and, Rio 
claiming itself independent, chose Alsina Cap- 
tain-General, Urquiza attempted the reduc- 
tion of the city with a strong force in the 
winter of 1852-53; but the treachery of his 
chief of staff compelled. him to raise the siege 
just as it was on the point of succeeding. For 
the next six years he was Director of the other 
thirteen States of the Confederation, having 
been elected to that office by the Congress of 
Santa Fé,in 1853. His measures were gener- 
ally judicious, and seem to have been prompted 
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by a desire for the promotion of the interests 
of the nation, Afterretiring from the director- 
ship he was again appointed General-in-Chief 
of the Confederation, and again attempted 
the reduction of Buenos Ayres. Defeated by 
General Mitre, he entered into a treaty of 
eace, and, resigning his office, became in 1862 
overnor of the province of Entre Rios. In 
1868 he was a candidate for the presidency of 
the Confederation, but was defeated by the 
election of Don D. F. Sarmiento. , From that 
time he took but little part in public affairs. 
June 27,—Barses, ARMAND, a French revo- 
lutionist; died in Paris. He was born in the 
Island of Guadalou e, and when young was 
left by his father’s death possessed of a large 
fortune. Having arrived in France in 1830, 
all the circumstances of the period favored the 
development of his revolutionary disposition. 
He became an active member of the secret re- 
ublican associations, and underwent a year’s 
prisonment for privately manufacturing gun- 
powder. In 1839 he made, in company with 
other daring associates, an audacious attempt 
at insurrection. They first attacked and car- 
ried a police-station. During the conflict, 
Lieutenant Drouineau, who commanded the 
post, fell mortally wounded: Barbes, who 
was also a it oe 5 was arrested, tried, con- 
victed of murder, and sentenced to death. At 
the last moment, when he had already tak-— 
en leave of his friends, his sentence was com- 
muted by the king. Liberated by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, he again engaged in revolutionary 
projects, and under the Provisional Govern- 
ment was condemned to banishment for life. 
When the Russian War commenced, he con- 
sidered that he was called upon to sustain his 
own country by giving his adhesion to the Im- 
perial Government. This secured his pardon 
from Napoleon III., and his subsequent life 
was unimportant, 
June 28.—Hatxz, Venerable Witu1am, Arch- 
deacon of London; died in that city, aged 75 
ears. He was born about 1795, was educated 
at the Charterhouse and at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford; became preacher of the Charterhouse in 
1828; chaplain to the Bishop of London and 
Master of the Charterhouse in 1842; Rector 
of Cripplegate in 1847; Archdeacon of St. Al- 
bans in 1839; of Middlesex in 1840, and of 
London in 1842. In 1857 he resigned his liv- 
ing of Cripplegate. Archdeacon Hale was the 
author of a number of pamphlets, tracts, ser- 
mons, etc., mostly on ecclesiastical subjects; 
of “Some Account of the Hospital of King 
Edward VI., called Christ’s Hospital,” ‘‘ Some 
Account of the Past History and Present Con- 
dition of the Charterhouse ;” edited, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Lonsdale, the Four Gospels, with 
annotations, and several devotional works. He 
also contributed to the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, and prepared for the Camden Society 
two works of great antiquarian interest, “The 
Doomsdays of St. Paul” in 1858, and ‘ Regis- 
trum Privatus S. Marie Wigoniensis.” 


\ 
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June 28.—Lemvs, CO. Jos Morass, a Cuban 
patriot and diplomatist; died at his residence 
in Brooklyn, L.I. He was born at Gibara, 
Cuba, on the 2d of May, 1808, was admitted 
to the practice of law in 1835, and subsequently 
was appointed, by the Crown, Counsellor of 
the Colonial Administration. For a period of 
eight years he was Mayor of Havana. In 1869 
Mr. Lemus left Havana, accredited by President 
Cespedes as a diplomatic representative of the 
new Republic of Cuba, but Mr. Fish refused to 
receive him at the State Department, though 
he was always welcome at the private residence 
of the Secretary. The misfortunes of his coun- 
try prostrated the already enfeebled frame of 
Mr. Lemus, and he died of grief and disap- 
pointment. ; 

July 11.—Krneraxe, Joun ALEXANDER, ser- 
geant-at-law ; died in London, aged 59 years. 
He was born at Taunton, in 1805, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, was called to the bar in 
1830, appointed Recorder of Exeter in 1844, 
Recorder of Bristol in 1850, and, since 1857, 
had been member of Parliament for Rochester. 

July 15.—Copranp, James, M. D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians in London; 
died in that city, aged 77 years. He was a 
native of the Orkney Islands, and was born in 
1793. Having studied seven years at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he graduated 
M. D., in 1815, he went to London, and after- 
ward travelled on the Continent of Europe, 
and in Africa. Returning to England, he com- 
menced the practice of his profession in 1821. 
After writing several papers and reviews, on 
scientific and medical subjects, he was, from 
1822 to 1828, editor of the London Medical Re- 
pository, a monthly journal; was successively 
a lecturer on pathology and the practice of med- 
icine at the Windmill Street School of Medi- 
cine, and at the Medical School of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, from 1824 to 1842. During that 
period he was physician to two medical insti- 
tutions, and published several medical works. 
His ‘Dictionary of Practical Medicine and 
Pathology,” a most copious and laborious work 
in four volumes, is an established book of ref- 
erence with the profession not only in England, 
but on the Continent and in the United States. 
Dr. Copland was an honorary member of several 
foreign academies and societies, and was for 
some time President of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society and of the Pathological So- 
ciety of London. 

July 21.—Dr Loosry, Kart F., Austro- 


Hungarian Consul-General to New-York City; 


died there, aged 45 years. He was aman of 
well-known benevolence, and a member of 
several charitable institutions. During the 
late war, he wasthoroughly in sympathy with 
the United States Government. He was ap- 
pointed consul at the instigation of Baron 
Holstein, and had held that position for nearly 
eighteen years. 

July 23.—MoTavisn, ——, Governor of Ru- 
pert’s Land; died at Liverpool, Eng., three 
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days after his return from a long residence in 


that distant and desolate region. 

July 23.—Tuorrz, Bensamiy, an English 
philologist, author, and translator; died in 
London, aged 62 years. He was born in 1808, 
and early devoted himself to researches into 
the history and literature of the early Anglo- 
Saxon period. Beginning with a translation 
of ‘Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” he soon 
followed with a paraphrase in verse of the 
‘‘Bible of Caedmon,” with translation and 
commentaries; the Anglo-Saxon version of 
the History of Apollonius, 1834; the Book of 
Psalms in ancient Latin, with an Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase, 1835; an Analecta Anglosaxonien 
in 1844; the Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England, 11 vols., 1848; Codex Ovxoniensis, 
1842 ; and “ Northern Mythology,” 1852. Mr. 
Thorpe received from the Government a pen- 
sion of £150 per annum for his literary services. 

July 24.—Pynu, James B., an English land- 
scape painter; died near London, aged 70 
years. He was born at Bristol, December 5, 
1800, and was placed in an attorney’s office, 
but, at the age of twenty-one, adopted painting 
as a profession. He spent. several years in 
studying his art, and, in 1835, removed to 
London. In 1889 he joined the Society of 
British Artists. 
through Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
which countries afforded him the subjects for 
many of his future paintings. In 1834 he pub- 
lished a series under the title ‘‘ Lake Scenery 
of England.” Subsequently he again visited 
Italy, and, after sojourning there for three or 
four years, returned with an abundant store 
of sketches, drawings, and pictures. He was 
for many years Vice-President of the Society 
of British Artists, and has written on the tech- 
nical part of his art in the Art Journal. 

July 27.—Ratazzi, Madame Marm Srv- 
DOLMINE DE Sots, a member of the Bonaparte 
family, and a woman of letters; died at Flor- 
ence, aged 40 years. She was the daughter 
of the Hon. Thomas Wyse, a noted statesman, 
and Letitia Bonaparte, and was born in Lon- 
don in 1880. At an early age she was placed 
in the royal school of the Legion of Honor at 
St. Denis, as the separation of her par 
whose union had proved infelicitous, depriv 
her of her fortune. She evinced intellectual 
qualities in youth, and made rapid progress in 
her education. In 1850 she married Frederic 
de Solms, a wealthy Alsatian, who, however, 
separated from her two years later, on the oc- 
casion of her being ordered to leave Paris, as 
she was objectionable to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. She then retired to Savoy, where she 
resided under the title of the Princess Marie 
de Solms, and in intimate acquaintance with 
eminent men, including Eugene Sue and Pon- 
sard, while she maintained correspondence 
with Beranger and Lamennais, who retained 
to their death a warm attachment for her. She 
passed her time at this retreat in conducting a 
small literary journal, to which she contributed 


In 1846 he made a tour 


——— 
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; poe and romantic stories, while she amused 
by taking the principal part in dramatic 
pieces which she had performed at the theatre 
of her chalet. About this time she had A 
lished at Geneva some minor poems called La 
and Les Chants del Evilée, which 
were dedicated to Victor Hugo, On the an- 
nexation of Savoy to Rraneas Exinaees Marie 
de Solms returned to Paris, where she became 
eminent in literary and artistic circles, and 
contributed to the BENSPRDSMA. She travelled 
considerably in Italy, and was warmly received 
at the court, where she met M. Urbain Ratazzi, 
the eminent Italian minister, whom she mar- 
_ ried in 1862. This event did not divert her 
from literary pursuits, for, while writing some 
large volumes, she conducted two journals— 
The | Courrier de Florence first, and then Les 
Matinées Italiennes, in which, under various 
assumed names, sho treated of music, the 
and general literature. The works of 
fiction of Madame Ratazzi are numerous, and 
have gone through several editions. Her 
dramatic pieces are eight in number, and deal 
with the eratisies of paeh i. ; 
ug. 14.—Haronert, Rt. Hon. Jonny, an 
Trish advocate ; died in Dublin, aged 87 years. 
He was born in County Wexford, in 1783, edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he ob- 
tained. university honors and a scholarship 
and was called to the Irish bar in 1809, and 
was appointed Solicitor-General for Ireland in 
1847. In 1850 he became Attorney-General, 
was twice returned to the House of Commons 
for Windsor, in 1858 was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of National Education, and of Charitable 
_ Donations and Bequests, and was for a short 
time Commissioner of the Insolvent Court in 
Treland previous to its amalgamation with the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 
Aug. 16.—Braxtemann, Juiius, Ph. Dy a 
young German littérateur ; was killed in battle 


& at Mars-la-Tour, aged 26 years. He was former- 


ly a student at Berlin, and was a valued writer 
on French literature and art, in the columns 
of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. He 
went Mineugs the Bohemian campaign of 1866 
and since then had resided in Paris. He ha 
lanned an elaborate collection of the early 
yric poets. of France, and had already three 
volumes of matter in shape for publication, 
when the declaration of war forced him out 
of Paris and into the German ranks. The pub- 
_ Jisher whom he had selected was a German 
bookseller in Paris, whose property has been 
_ destroyed since his expulsion from that place; 
and it is probable that the prepared volumes 
have shared in the general destruction. 
Aug. 16.—Panst, Hermann, Ph. D., a youn 
German historian ; was killed in the battle o 
Mars-la-Tour. While he was yet a student in 


____ the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Géttin, 


he wrote a “History of the Longobardian 

Kingdom,” which met with the most decided 

spproval of the critics, After completing his 

versity studies he devoted his principal 
Vou, x.—83 A 
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labors to the “ Monumenta Germania Histori- 
ca,” and much was expected from him for this 
work, He had a keen historical penetration, 
and a thorough philological education, He 
genes his degree as Doctor of Philosophy at 

erlin, having written the treatise “De Ari- 
berto II. Mediolanes primisque medii devi 
motibus popularibus.” While there he under- 
took at the same time the editing of Hirsch’s 
“ Jahrbicher Heinrich’s IV.,” essentially sup- 
plementing the work by his own labors, Some 
time ago he had undertaken the editing of 
Italian historical sources, and was in Italy col- 
lecting material for lives of the popes, when 
the war was declared by France. He had al- 
ready visited the Vatican, the principal Jibra- 
ries of Naples and Florence, and the cloister 
and city libraries of many other cities in Italy. 
Leaving Naples, he repaired to Germany, and, 
joining his regiment, the Second Grenadier of 

randenburg, proceeded to the field of battle. 
Fortunately, a record of most of his labors with 
reference to Italian history is preserved in his 
manuscript in the Berlin library, and thus the 
explorations and collections he made are not 
totally lost. 

Aug, 18.—Sarm-Satm, Prince Ferrrx, an 
Austrian nobleman and member of the Prus- 
sian House of Lords, a brigadier-general in our 
late war; was killed at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, aged 42 years. He belonged to the 
Austrian house of Salm-Salm, the head of 
which is Prince Alfred, who holds many titles. 


"He was born December 28, 1828. The prince 


served in our army during part of the late war, 
haying been at one time in command of a regi- 
ment of the Twentieth Corps, and post com- 
mander at Atalanta toward the end of the war. 
On the occasion of Maximilian’s accession to 
the throne he appointed him his aide-de-camp 
and chief of his household. During the check- 
ered career of the Emperor, Prince Felix re- 
mained devoted to his interests, and was 
captured with him at Querétaro, The princess 
was indefatigable in her exertions, on the 
downfall of the Emperor, to mitigate his fate, 
and arranged the interview at Querétaro on 
the 21st of May, 1867, in which Maximilian 
and Prince Felix conferred with Escobedo, 
The offer to abdicate and leave the country 
made at that conference was rejected, and 
Prince Felix seemed destined for the same fate 
as the Emperor. He was, however, released 
soon after the Emperor’s execution, and re- 
turned to Europe, where he entered the Prus- 
sian service as major of the Fourth Regiment: 
of Grenadiers of the Prussian Royal Guard. 
Aug. 20.—Orarx, Rey. James, D.D., a 
clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, an able scholar; 
died at Glasgow, aged 68 years. He was a son 
of the Rey, Wm. Craik, and was born at Ken- 
noway, Fifeshire; studied at St. Andrews, and 
after being licensed spent some time in Edin- 
burgh. He was ordained in 1832, his first 
charge being at Scone, where he remained till 
1848, when he became successor to Dr, Smith,. 
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of St. George’s, Glasgow. Though a highly- 
accomplished scholar, his great modesty and 
attention to his ministerial duties prevented 
him from occupying the same place in the 
public eye as others less qualified. He took a 
deep interest in ecclesiastical affairs, and was 
the head for many years of the India Mission 
Scheme of the Established Church, and was 
one of the principal supporters of the most 
successful Normal School which she maintains 
in Glasgow for the training of teachers. He 
filled the moderator’s chair of the Established 
Assembly in 1863. A son of Dr. Craik married 
Miss Mulock, the distinguished novelist. 

Aug. 29.—Hertrorp, Richarp Seymour 
Conway, Marquis of, K. G., a wealthy and libe- 
ral nobleman; died in London, aged 70 years. 
He was the fourth inheritor of the title, and was 
born in 1800. On the death of his father he in- 
herited an immense fortune, which he largely 
devoted to the maintenance of a magnificent 
establishment in Paris, and the purchase of 
costly works of art. At the famous sale of the 
gallery of King William I. of Holland, he pur- 
chased one picture, the Assumption, by Murillo, 
for the enormous sum of $120,000. The marquis 
was an early and constant friend of Napoleon 
IIL, and encouraged him in his candidature 
for the office of President. The vast estates 
and immense wealth of the marquis descend, 
with the title, to his young kinsman, Oaptain 
Hugh de Grey Seymour, his cousin’s grandson. 

Aug. 80.—Srruve, Gustave, a German rev- 
olutionist and author; died in Vienna, aged 
65 years. He was born in Livonia, October 
11, 1805, and was educated for the law. He 
entered the diplomatic service of the Duke 
of Oldenburg, and acted as secretary to the 
embassy, during several sessions. About 1840 
he settled at Mannheim to pursue his profession, 
and there married, in 1845, a lady who shared 
his opinions and participated in the persecu- 
tions he subsequently endured. He devoted 
himself very much to science, particularly to 
phrenology, on which he wrote some treatises. 
He became editor of the Mannheim Journal, 
and commenced in 1843 a vigorous opposition 
in it to the Baden Government, by which he 
many times incurred fine and imprisonment. 
That journal was suppressed in 1846, and he 
then established the German Spectator. In 
1848 he caused, in concert with M. Hecker, a 
revolutionary rising, which proved unsuccess- 
ful, and he had to fly to France. A second at- 
tempt in September, made with the support of 
Karl Blind, had no better success. The Goy- 
ernment troops dispersed his party at Staufen, 
and arrested himself.’ He was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment, but the insurrection 
of May 24, 1849, set him free. The leader of 
the new movement, Herr Brentano, however, 
had him arrested on the charge of inspiring 
extreme socialistic principles. He afterward 
took part in the revolution in Baden, and upon 
the defeat of the movement fled to Switzer- 
land, whence he was expelled two months later. 
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He then resided successively in France, Eng- 
land, the United States, and Austria. In ad- 
dition to several works on phrenology, Herr 
Struve was the author of ‘A System of Politi- 
cal Science,” ‘“‘ The Common Law of the German 
Confederation,” besides other treatises of a po- 
litical and legal character. His residence in 
this country furnished him with materials for 
a volume entitled “‘ Both Sides of the Ocean.” 

Aug. —.— Marmot, Donato pet, a Cuban 
revolutionary general; fell in battle, aged 32 
years. He was born in the city of Bayonne, 
about the year 1838. His father, Raimundo 
Marmol, was a native of Venezuela, and a cap- 
tain in the Spanish Army. Donato went with 
his parents to Santiago de Cuba, and there 
completed his education. For a while he en- 
gaged in farming, but in 1860 returned to his 
native city, where he resided in private life un- 
til the first news of the revolt, when he rushed 


into the conflict, and engaged in many desper- 


ate battles. 

Sept. 17.—ReapvE, Joun Epmunp, an: Eng- 
lish poet; died at Salterton, England, aged 70 
years. He was born at Broadwell, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1800. His first work, ‘ Cain the Wan- 
derer,” which appeared in 1830, anonymously, 
secured for its author an introduction to Cole- 
ridge the poet, and a recorded testimony from 
Goethe. rf was followed by ‘Italy,’ pub- 
lished in 1838; ‘ Catiline,” and “The Del- 
uge,” 1839; “The Vision of the Ancient 
Kings,” and ‘‘ Life’s Episode,” 1843; ‘ Mem- 
non,” 1844; “‘ The Revelations of Life,” 1849 ; 
and ‘‘ Manin Paradise,”’ in 1856, designed to 
form the first portion of the drama of ‘ Cain 
the Wanderer.” Subsequently he produced 
several lyric poems of great merit. 

Sept. 18.—Saxony, Ametia, Duchess of, 
sister of the reigning King of Saxony; died 
at Dresden, aged 76 years. She was born in 
1794, and, after an extensive tour in Europe, 
applied herself to literary pursuits. She wrote, 
under the assumed name of Amelia Heiter, two 
comedies in verse, which were performed at 
Dresden in 1829 and 1830, and were favorably 
received. Encouraged by the success of these 
pieces, she prepared numerous. others, which 
were performed at the theatres of Germany, 
and enjoyed great popularity. The ee 


feature in her dramatic writing was the ski 


and taste with which the virtues of the middle 
classes were placed in contrast with the vices 
of persons in higher rank. The liberal sen- 
timents thus expressed secured her many 
friends, and rendered her generally popular. 


Besides the writings referred to, the duchess _ 


composed some pieces of sacred music. 

Sept. —.— Oornry, Borroy, an English au- 
thor and editor; died in London, aged 87 
years. He was born in 1783. He early mani- 


fested a literary taste, and was first generally — 


known by his ‘‘ New Ouriosities of Literature,” 
a severe attack on the well-known work of the 
elder Disraeli, He edited Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” 


Goldsmith’s poems, and wrote a Life of Par- | 


 eollision of 


nell for Pickering’s Aldine edition of the Brit- 
ish Poets. He was also a contributor to some 
journals. 

Oct. 4.—Dvonesne, Captain Arpnonsr, an 
eminent French naval commander; died at 
Bouillon, Belgium, whither he had repaired 
for benefit to his health, aged 47 years, He 
was born in 1823, at Grandville, a small port in 
Normandy. Among the incidents in his nu- 
merous sg op across the Atlantic, were the 

is vessel, the Vesta, with the 

American steamship Arctic, and the perilous 
position of the Pereira in the storm of Janu- 
ince 1869, when his covlness largely con- 
buted to her safety. He also commanded 
the steamships Danube, Louisiana, Washing- 
ton, and Europe. Captain Duchesne attained 


the rank of Legion of Honor. 


Oct. 6—Marruressen, Aveustvs, Ph. D., an 
eminent chemist; died by suicide, aged 39 
years. His earliest chemical successes were in 
the preparation of metals from the alkaline 
earths by new processes, and in quantities that 
enabled him to determine a number of valua- 
tions of their various properties, previously 
known only indefinitely. In the fixing of dif- 
ferent elements entering into calculations of 
the conducting power of metals, Prof. Matthi- 
essen’s researches became of great practical as 
well as scientific value. The laws thus de- 
duced are now in constant use by practical 
electricians in telegraphic estimates and process- 
es. His most recent researches into the char- 
acteristics of pure iron and its alloys have led 
already to great metallurgic successes. The 
circumstances of his death were peculiarly dis- 
tressing—an absurd charge had been brought 
against him, though he was a man of unques- 
tionable purity of character, and the shock to 
his sensitive nature was so great that in a state 
of sudden frenzy he took poison. ; 

Oct. 8.—Matter, Marius, Cardinal of the 

Roman Catholic Church, and President of the 
College of Cardinals, ranking next to the Pope ; 
died at Rome, aged 78 years. He was born at 
Pergola, Italy, September 6, 1792, was educat- 
ed at ———s entered the priesthood in 1814, 
was created cardinal in July, 1882; he was 
consecrated Bishop of Frascati, June 17, 1844; 
Bishop of Perto, June 23, 1854; and Bishop of 
Ostia and Villetri, in 1860. He was a great 
favorite with Pope Pio Nono, and was by him 
made dean of the College of Cardinals, arch- 
priest of the basilica of the Vatican, prefect of 
the congregation formed for the preservation 
of the Church of St. Peter, and private secre- 
tary to his Holiness. 

Oct. 11.—Vavarron, Kart Avotpn vox, J. 
U. D., a German jurisconsult, professor, and 
author; died at Heidelberg, Germany, 

62 years. He was born at Schiffelbach, near 
Marburg, in Electoral Hesse, June 5, 1808, was 
educated at the University of Marburg, and in 
1830 received his doctor’s diploma, and imme- 
diately took a position as a tutor or privat- 
docent in the faculty of law; in 1888 he was 
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appointed adjunct professor, and in 1887 full 
or titular professor of law in the University 
of Marburg. In 1840 he was chosen professor 
of Roman Law in the University of Heidelberg, 
and continued in that professorship till his 
death, In 1842 he was appointed a councillor 
of the court, and in 1849 privy councillor. 
Herr von Vaugeron’s greatest work is his 
“Treatise on the Pandects,” in three volumes, 
which has passed through many editions. He 
had also prepared a “ Text-book,” in three vol- 
umes, on the Pandects, and several commen- 
taries on coe ee codes of Roman law, and 
numerous learned articles in the legal reviews, 
of one of which, 7ie Archives of Civil Pro- 
cedure, he was one of the editors. 

Oct. 12.—GRanter DE CassaGNac, Pav DE, 
a French journalist, editor of the Pays, a 
violent and brutal Imperialist journal, but a 

eat favorite of Napoleon III., and in his suite 
pre the early part of the War of 1870; was 
taken prisoner at Sedan, and died in a German 
prison, aged 29 years. He was a son of the 
veteran publicist, Adolphe de Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, and entered upon his journalistic career 
in 1866, first as assistant-editor, but soon as 
editor-in-chief of the Pays, which soon be- 
came noted for its unscrupulous and often 
scurrilous personal attacks on the editors of 
all journals which presumed to oppose the Im- 
perial Government. So violent were these at- 
tacks that, from June 1867 to 1870, he was al- 
most constantly engaged in duels or libel-suits 
growing out of them. Some of these duels 
were notorious for their ferocity, that with 
Gustave Flourens especially. It was in the 
midst of these bloody strifes that the Emperor 
saw fit, August 15, 1868, to single him out 
among the Parisian journalists as worthy of 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and 
make him one of the chamberlains of the Em- 

ress. A year later he made a violent attack 
in his journal on the Prince Napoleon Jerome 
which even the official journal was compelle 
to rebuke. He was elected in July, 1869, a 
member of the Council-General of Gens. After 
the declaration of war, in July, 1870, his jour- 
nal became even more furious and blood-thirsty 
against the opposition than before. 

Oct. 18.—Youne, Sir Henry Epwarp Fox 
Knioeut, ©. B.; died in London, aged 60 years. 
He was born in 1810, and held the posts of 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Zealand, and a judgeship at St. Lucia. 
He was Governor of Tasmania from 1854 till 
1861. 

Oct. 19.—Rorrne, Jonny, M.D., a Canadian 
physician of great ability; died in Toronto, 
aged 84 years. He was born in England, in 
1786, and emigrated to Canada at an early age. 
He took an active part in the Canadian insur- 
rection of 1887, and, being obliged to fly, lived 
in Russia many years. After his return he 

ractised law and medicine, and was 8 mem- 
be of the Canadian Parliament. He spent 
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some years in the United States, but, under the 
proclamation of amnesty, returned to Canada, 
Dr. Rolphe was the founder of the People’s 
School of Medicine, which is now the Medical 
Department of Victoria College. 

Oct. 22.— Morr, Prof. D. M., a Scottish 
poet and professor of considerable ability; 
died in Edinburgh. He was the author of nu- 
merous lyrical pieces of great merit, mostly 
of a serious character. Some of these were 
collected afew years ago in a little volume. 
He was professor of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Oct, 29.—Baroonn, Prerre Jures, a French 
advocate and politician; died at St. Helens, 
Isle of Jersey, aged 68 years. He was born 
in Paris, November 18, 1802, received a col- 
legiate education, studied law, was admitted 
advocate in 1823, and in 1847 entered the 
Chamber of Deputies. He took an active part 
in promoting the reform banquet of February 
22, 1848, and signed the act of accusation 
against MM, Guizot and Duchitel. After the 
24th of February he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly for Charente-Inférieure, 
serving in behalf of gratuitous education, the 
equitable remuneration of labor, protection 
for agriculture, etc. As a prominent member 

of the Republican party, he was made a Pro- 

cureur-General of the Republic in the Court 
of Appeal of Paris, and in 1850 became Min- 
ister of the Interior. After the coup d’état, 
M. Baroche was made President of the Coun- 
cil of State, with the rank of minister; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in January, 1860; Min- 
ister of Justice, January, 1863; and Senator, 
October, 1864. 

Nov. 15.—Braxr, Hon. Wir11am Home, LL. 
D., an eminent Oanadian jurist; died in To- 
ronto. He was for several years Chancellor 
of Canada, and professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Nov. 20,—Piomprre, Freperiox ©., D. D., 
an eminent English clergyman and scholar; 
died at Oxford, Eng., aged about 70 years. He 
was, like his brother, Edward Hayes, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oxford, and, rising by 
degrees in consequence of his superior scholar- 
ship, became, in 1836, master of University Col- 
lege, which position he held until his death. 

Nov. 28.—Byron, Grorez Anson, eighth 
Lord, the second successor of the poet; died 
in England, aged 52 years. He was born in 
Cheltenham, in 1818, served till 1843 in the 
infantry, was deputy-lieutenant in Notting- 
hamshire, and became a member of the House 
of Lords upon the death of his father, in 1868, 

Dee. 10.~Brassry, THomas, an English rail- 
way contractor, celebrated for the magnitude 
and success of his enterprises ; died in London, 
aged 65 years. Most of the great railroads 
constructed during the past fifteen years, both 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, were 
either wholly or in part built under his super- 
vision; and so thorough was his knowledge of 
the cost of such undertakings that he was 
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very generally consulted, even if he did not 

take an interest in the contracts. He was also 

a large stockholder and zealous promoter of 

the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and, to his 

earnest mode of encouragement in a time of 

eres depression, its final success was largely 
ue. 

Dec. 30.—Awnsonviz, Kart, a German mu- 
sical director and composer; died in New- 
York City, aged 57 years. He was the son of 
a Prussian musical composer, was born in Cob- 
lentz, Germany, in February, 1813, educated 
in his father’s school, and in that of Frederick 
Schneider, of Dessau, and on his return to 
Coblentz was appointed Royal Musical Direc- 
tor. In 1842 his orchestra was increased to 
eighty musicians. In 1848 he resigned, and 
was successively director of the orchestra of 
Nuremberg, conductor of German Opera at 
Amsterdam, chapel-master to Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, conductor of the Exeter 
Hall concerts, of the Italian Opera at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and conductor of the 
orchestra at Drury Lane, In 1857 he came 
to the United States with Ullmann’s. Italian 
opera troupe. In 1862 he founded the Ger- 
man Opera of New-York City, and subsequent- 
ly was conductor of orchestras and Philhar- 
monics; established a conservatory of music, 
and was one of the directors of the Sainger- 
bund in 1869. ‘ 

Dec. 30.— Morne, Marshal, an officer of 
the Austrian Army; died at Vienna. He served 
in the Sardinian War in 1848, acquired dis- 
tinction in the hostilities against France, in 
1859, commanded a brigade of the Fifth Army 
Corps in the Austro-Italian War of 1866, and 
took part in the victory of Oustozza. After 
the battle of Kéniggritz and surrender of Ve- 
netia, he was transferred with his corps to the 
Danube. 

OHIO. The total population of the State, 
as given in the Federal census of 1870, is 
2,662,330, being an increase of 322,819, or 
about 14 per cent. The following table shows 
aS increase in the population of Ohio since 
1810: 


Population of Ohio in 1810.. 280,760. ] ») fe cpieay . 
ay in 1820.. 581,434 |152 percent, 
i be 1830.. 937,903 62 ie. 
if iz 1840..|  11,59,467 62 Me 
a 2 1850..| 1,980,329 80 ie 
2: Me 1860..} 2,339,511 18.8. or 
+i 4 1870..| 2,662,330 14 See 


This gain is in the cities and larger towns, 
the agricultural districts generally showing a 
decrease. Of the five largest cities in Ohio, 
Toledo shows an increase of 136 per cent.; 
Cleveland, 112; Columbus, 66; Dayton, 51; 
and Cincinnati, 85. The five cities of the 
State Having a population exceeding 15,000 
are: Cincinnati, 218,900; Cleveland, 93,018; 
Toledo, 31,592; Columbus, 31,290; Dayton, 
80,487. The following is the Federal census 
as taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


The following statement shows the receipts 
(including balances from previous year) into, 
and disbursements from, the State Treasury. 
for the year ending November 15, 1870, and 
balance on hand, of each fund, at that date: 


FUNDS. Receipts. Disbursem’ts| Bal. on hand. 
General Revenue........ $2,090,714) $1,645,135) $445,578 
Sinking Fund...;........ 1,215,917} 945,693| 270,224 
Common School......... 1,505.1 1,461,503} 43,694 
National 1 A eS ee 20, 19,516 
Bank Redemption........ 2,688 6 2,682 
Soldiers’ Allotment...... 8,114 100 8,014 
Soldiers’ Claims......... aera, Se. 44 

Totals 5.0.42. <nee $4,837,990! $4,071,958! $766,035 


During the year the funded debt of the 
State was reduced $264,445.14, leaving the 
amount outstanding $9,752,136.73. The com- 


' missioners have still invested in Ohio State 


stocks $20,058.82, which, deducted from the 
debt outstanding, leaves the amount yet to be 
paid $9,732,077.91. The debt would have 
been still farther reduced but for the fact that 
holders of Ohio State bonds refuse to part 
with them, even at a handsome premium. 

The annual statistical report of. the Secretary 
of State shows the following summaries: 


Acres sown. |Product in bushels Bushels to acre, 
aoe | ee | eae | a 
apg Nate : 24,417,799 ‘18 
Barley......... 72.847 1,689,416 23.19 
Bye oes wae are 1 38 
woeat ...... ? : 
Potatoes......... 1181862 | 10,274,605 86.44 


The five years ending with 1869 give an 
average in grain of 4,648,986, while the num- 
ber of acres sown in 1869 exceeded this aver- 
age by the sum of 409,773. The year 1869 
shows the largest aggregate of breadstuffs 
since 1861. . 

“ The other agricultural statistics are as fol- 
ows: 
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COUNTIES, 1870, | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870, 1860, 
Hamilton .......... 260,870 | 216,410 || Noble....... 2.0500. 19,949 20,751 
HAUCOCK, : 0... 005+. 23,847 | 22,886 || Ottawa,.....-...... 18,255 7,016 
Hardin... 18,714} 18,570 || Paulding........... 8,544 4,945 
| eT ie s's 18,682 | 19,110 || Perry .........:.... 18,458 19,678 
PON AP re 14,028 | 8,901 || Pickaway.......... A815 23,469 
Highland........... 29,108 | 27,778 Diocesan sva Oe ieee 15,441 13,643 
Hocking....5.4..... 17,925 | 17,057 || Portage............ 24,208 
Holmes,......+.... 18,178 | 20,589 || Preble............. 21,809 21,820 
ROKOU con tb sses0, 582 | 29,616 FORUM . <isicsvedee 17,083 12,808 
Jackson ........45. 21,759 | 17,941 || Richland. ......... 82,516 81,158 
Jefferson........... 29,188 | 26,115 d\n 00 cdsvneny ud] ) St OUe 85,071 
Weeden oho. tn adhere 4 26,333 ;735 || Sandusky .......... 25,504 21,429 
Oe Teen eee 15,935 | 15,576 || Scioto.............. 29,802 ten 
Lawrence.,......;. 81,880 Seneca;........0.0: 30,828 868 
TICKING... wcldeases« 86,122 | 87,011 || Shelby ............. 20,748 17,493 
Ravel vt tacteas © 028 | 20,996 || Stark............... 52,508 42,978 
Lorain ..........5. 80,808 | 29,744 || Summit............ 84.674 27,944 
LNOOS. i duos tomes i 46,783 | 25,831}; Trumbull.......... 88,659 80,656 
Madison......... +-»| 15,688 | 18,015 || Tuscarawas........ 83,840 22,463 
Mahoning.......... 81,001 | 25,894 || Union ............. 18,730 16,507 
(Roe Manik tidy « 16,184 | 15,490 || Van Wert 15,824 10,288 
Medina............. 092.) 22,517 || Vinton............. 027 13,631 
POLO veces ss ctapes $1,455 | 26,584 || Warren,............ 26,689 26,902 
Mercer.; ..').3ii/.ées. 7,244 | 14,104 || Washington........ 40,609 86,268 
Pt ey ee 780 959 || Wayne...........+ 85,082 82.483 
Monroe.........,.. 25,790 | 25,741 || Williams,.......... 20,991 16,633 
Mortgomery....... 006 230 GOW sisesetse ss 24,596 17,886 
WROD a obedaee 20,363 | 22,119 || Wyandot........... 18,554 15,596 

Morrow...<..0....- 18,583 445 
Muskingum........! 44,886 | 44,416 Toler so.p2ek 2,662,330) 2.389.511 
Ei 


Hay.—Acreage, 1,488,581; tons produced, 
1,784,947; average per acre, 1.19. 

Flax.—Acreage, 89,073 ; bushels seed pro- 
duced, 611,046; pounds of fibre, 18,723,377. 

Olover.—Acreage, 401,629; tons hay pro- 
duced, 360,268; bushels seed produced, 98,570; 
acres ploughed under for manure, 36,648. 

Tobaceo.—Acreage, 20,251; pounds pro- 
auc 15,943,116; average pounds per acre, 

87. 

Butter and Cheese.—Butter produced, 38,- 
783,607 pounds; cheese produced, 20,520,168. 
There were 38,820,636 pounds more butter 
made in the State in 1869 than the average for 
the last ten years, and 450,182 pounds more 
cheese. 

Sorghum.—Acreage, 54,141; pounds of su- 
gar produced, 80,358 ; gallons molasses, 1,777,- 
100; average gallons molasses to the acre, 82. 

Maple Sugar.—Maple sugar, 8,802,714 
pounds; molasses, 898,263 gallons. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Acreage, 1,714; bushels 
produced, 119,746; average per acre, 69. 

Grapes and Wine.—Acres planted, 1,276; 
acres in vineyard, 10,477; pounds of grapes 
gathered, 8,794,899; gallons of wine pressed, 
155,585. , 

Orchards.—Acreage, 846,828; bushels ap- 
ples produced, 15,518,685 ; peaches, 1,444,523 ; 
pears, 147,022. 

The number of acres in pasture for 1869 was 
8,989,917, being an increase of 25,820 acres 
over the number reported in 1868. The acres 
of uncultivated lands amounted to 5,621,173, 
being a decrease in the year of 240,000. 

The animal statistics are as follows: 


| No. Value, [Average Value, 

Horses. i--. avi, 664 | $46,750,127 | $6606 
Cattle. ...cscecese 45a 481 38,406. 21 95 
Mules............ 22,057 1.611593 | 78.06 
Sheep........... 5,052,028 8,418,288 1 66 
OME 28 aedl. 1,720,113 599, 499 
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The returns of the assessors show that the 
wool clip of 1869 was 19,292,858 pounds; 
which is a decrease of 8,647,621 pounds, as 
compared with the clip of the previous year. 

The following table shows the damage done 
to sheep by dogs during the year. 


No. of sheep killed by dogs..................2005 52,411 
Vaine of sametiy. cits 2. . 52. sion ee eke aes $111,780 
No. of sheep injured by dogs............s0e0005 24,870 


Estimate of injury done.................ccccecee i 
Aggregate amount of injury to sheep by dogs... $148,747 
No. of dogs in the State... 0... .... ccc cee eee wees 186,777 

The statistics of iron manufacture for the 
year 1869, are: Pig-iron manufactured, 211,- 
074 tons. Of this 74,221 tons were smelted 
with charcoal, and 136,853 tons with stone 
coal. Bar and nail iron, 27,585 tons; nails, 
8,271 tons; hoop-iron, 498 tons; sheet iron, 
648 tons; stoves, 8,631 tons; car-wheels, 3,- 
507 tons; other castings, 10,711 tons ; spikes 
and railroad-chairs, 706 tons; railroad-iron, 
9,167 tons. 

The following counties are reported as en- 
gagedin the manufacture of pig-iron; Colum- 
biana, 18,377 tons; Ouyahoga, 3,150 tons; 
Gallia, 2,105 tons; Hamilton, 100 tons; Jack- 
son, 11,024 tons; Jefferson, 12,261 tons; Law- 
rence, 6,250 tons: Mahoning, 41,721 tons; 
Muskingum, 1,624 tons; Ross, 2,028 tons; 
Scioto, 6,225 tons; Stark, 8,900 tons; Trum- 
bull, 23,963 tons; and Vinton, 12,505 tons. 

The department of social statistics was more 
fully reported on in 1870 than for any previ- 
ous year, though still imperfect in many par- 
ticulars. For the year ending July 1, 1870, 
marriages by license, 25,053; by banns, 406; 
total, 25,459. During the three years imme- 
diately following the war, there were 87,940 
marriages, making an average of 29,303; 
showing a greater average than any three 
consecutive years within the last decade. The 
number of suits for divorce pending July 1, 
1870, was 2,100; the number decided, 1,892; 
the number still pending, 708. In the 1,392 
cases decided, decrees of divorce were granted 
in 807 cases, when brought by husband, and 
701 when brought by wife; making a total, in 
which decrees were granted, of 1,008; 62 in 
which decrees were refused, and 822 were dis- 
missed. The number of cases in which decrees 
of divorce were granted in 1869 was 103, 
showing the number in 1870 to be five greater 
than last year. 

For the year ending April 1, 1870, the re- 
turns of births were as follows: Legitimate— 
- ‘white males, 31,020; white females, 28,746 ; 
black males, 500; black females, 486; sex not 
given, 53; total legitimate, 60,805. Illegiti- 
mate—white males, 184; white females, 153; 
black males, 25; black females, 19; sex not 
given, 13; total illegitimate, 393; total births, 

61,198. Deaths reported—white males, 12,- 
422; white females, 10,578; sex not reported, 
128; black males, 815; black females, 238; 
sex not reported, 2; total deaths, 23,683. 
Number of wills admitted to probate, 2,282 ; 
number of letters of administration issued, 8,- 
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696; number of letters of guardianship issued, 
3,309; number of childrén included in these 
letters is 6,598; of insane persons, 253; of 
idiots, 43; and of aged persons, 59. ; 

Number of persons naturalized in Ohio 
for the year ending July 1, 1870, 2,019, dis- 
tributed as follows: England, Scotland, and 
Wales, 401; Ireland, 710; Germany, 740; 
other countries, 178; total, 2,019. * 

The criminal statistics for the year are as 
follows: Number of persons prosecuted during 
the year, 2,550; number executed, 3; number 
imprisoned in penitentiary, 377; number im- 
prisoned in county jail, 134; number fined, 
1,523; number acquitted, 333; nolle proseqgui, 
1,614; failure of arrest; 269; escaped, 83; 
died before termination of prosecution, 14; 
indictments still pending, 1,981; number of 
crimes committed under the influence of liquor, 
267; number of indictments pending at com- 
mencement of year, 1,836; number of indict- 
ments found during the year, 4,269. 

The number of prisoners confined in the 
county jails, and the cost of keeping them, are 
as follows: whole number of prisoners during 
the year, 5,603; total cost, $63,903 ; average 
cost, $14.27. Most of the prisoners confined 


‘in county jails are kept for a period of from 


ten to thirty days, and but few remain for 4 
period of months. ; 

The nativity of the prisoners so far as re- 

orted is as follows: United States, 2,318; 
ngland, Scotland and Wales, 121; Ireland, 
619; Germany, 437; France, 25; other for- 
eign countries, 81; not reported, 2,037. 

The number of colored persons confined in 
jails is 52. 

The number of paupers returned is 5,651, of 
whom 4,512 are supported in county infirm- 
aries, and 1,139 otherwise provided for. 

Number of deeds recorded, 76,457; number 
of leases, 2,464; number of mortgages, 40,080; 
amount of money secured by mortgages, $52,- 
677,474; number of mortgages cancelled 
19,072; amount of money released by same, 
$24,399,867. 34 

Number of new structures, 15,115; value, 
$11,401,995; average value, $760.96. 

Number of turnpikes, 443; length in miles, 
8,532. Number of plank-roads, 35; length in 
miles, 196. There are 75 more turnpikes re- 
ported than last year, and the length has been 
increased by 610 miles. There are 24 more 
plank-roads reported than last year, and the 
length has been increased by 120 miles. _ 

Number of county buildings, 400; value of 
the same, $6,093,181; average value of county 
buildings, $15,232. 

There are in the State 139 national banks, 


with a capital of $22,573,881, and 147 private © 


and other banks, with a capital of $6,351,888 
making a total of 286 banks, and total capital 
of $28,925,069, This shows an incredse of 
nine in the number of national banks, and 
their capital has been decreased $36,919. The 
number of*private banks shows an increase of 
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six during the year, and the capital’of these 
banks has been increased $235,947. 

The amount of legal-tender notes or other 
moneys exempt from taxation, as returned for 
the year, is $11,309,041, being a decrease on 
last year of $3,518,299. 

The total valuation of property, as returned 
to the Auditor of State for 1870, is as follows: 
Acres of land returned for taxation, 25,895,060; 
value of lands, $503,351,297; value of real 
estate in cities and villages, $204,495,539; value 
of personal property, $459,884,861; total valua- 
tion of taxable property, $1,167,731,697. 

A comparison of these figures with the foot- 
_ ings of the duplicate for 1869 shows a decrease 
of 26,112 acres in Jands assessed for taxation, 
but an increase of $100,872 in value. There is 
an increase of $122,609 in chattel property. 


The increase in real estate in cities, towns, and 


villages is $10,828,261, making a net increase 
of $10,555,242 in the valuation of the taxable 
property of the State. 

e amount of the tax levies for 1870 was: 
for State purposes, $4,666,242.28; for county 
purposes, $6,501,930.02; township, special, and 
city taxes, $12,295,459.57; total taxes, $23,- 
463,631.82. The increase in the amount of 
levies for State purposes is $620,765,65, and 
for local purposes $609,988.67; total increase, 
$1,230,754.32. 

The principal objects for which money was 
raised by taxation, and the amounts raised, are 
as follows : 

School pp eres OF QIVEMGS.). 62.00. eco ek $4,960,771 87 


City and township taxes (exclusive of school, 
but including the poor).................... 839,469 038 
County tax (including bridges and roads).... 4,640,004 15 


Le Bo SAE eee rt ee poe men eee Fe 1,899,465 15 


1,749,259 90 

The decennial valuation of the real property 
in the State, as finally revised by the State 
Board of Equalization, showed the value of 
real property to be $1,013,586,459. This is a 
very large increase on the valuation of 1860, 
and more than half the increase is in the cities 
and towns. The five leading cities show a 
valuation as follows: 


Cincinnatl, Vo)... Tevaaicalen deawe ocak $111,588,.029 
Cloweland. 5% cash. dokidebis caren leays tek obs 525, 

WOIMNMNUS .y 055 «cts aneradnceliew eer iscdcs 13,981,161 
DOIGAD one vices vieduenetuderinee in 10,519,652 
Bylo T55E . Cede ad a eee aie. 10,751,896 


At the close of the year there were in the 
insane asylums of the State 433 male and 441 
female patients. In the county infirmaries and 
jails there were 1,176 insane persons. The 
infirmary statistics show the whole number 
of inmates during the year, excluding fifteen 
counties, from which returns were not received, 
to have been 6,476. Insane, 981; epileptic, 
887; idiotic, 505; children under fifteen years 
of age, 1,003; boys, 584; girls, 419. Births 
during the year, 197; deaths, 582. Whole 


number of prisoners in jail during the year, 


5,680—4,791 men, 421 women, 287 boys, and 
27 girls. The number of insane, 245; epileptics, 
18. Sentenced by municipal authority, 1,676. 
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In jail, 264—220 men, 86 women, 7 boys, and 
1 girl. Number of insane, 19; epileptic, 6. 

In the Asylum for Idiots there are 170 
patients. 

In the Deaf and Dumb Asylum are 812 in- 
mates—184 boys and 128 girls. The average 
cost of each pupil during the year was $246.03. 
In the Institution for the Education of the 
Blind there have been during the year 119 
pupils. At the State Reform Farm there were 
at the close of the year 835 boys. At the Re- 
formatory for Girls there are 48 inmates. 

In the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Homes 
there were 140 boys and 79 girls. 

The school statistics of the State show that 
during the year ending August 81, 1870, there 
were built 645 school-houses, valued at 
$1,891,597. There are in the State 10,550 
primary-school houses and 16 high-schools in 
the townships, and 729 primary and 106 high- 
school houses in separate districts, making a” 
total of 11,401 school-houses in the State. The 
value of the primary-school houses in the town- 
ships is $6,107,298; of high-school houses, 
$7,000; of primary-school houses in separate 
districts, $6,817,254; of high-school property 
in the same, $1,295,500. Total value of school 
property in the State, $18,727,052. There are 
in Ohio 517,127 white boys, and 498,446 white 
girls, between the ages of five and twenty-one; 
total white children, 1,015,575. There are 
13,882 colored boys, and 12,725 colored girls; 
total colored, 26,107. The total number of 
school-children in Ohio is therefore 1,041,682, 
being an increase over last year of nearly 13,000. 
The number of pupils actually enrolled in the, 
public schools is 719,902. The total number 
of pupils enrolled in private schools is 10,500, 
and in class schools (German and colored, 
drawing public funds) 11,413. 

The Fitty-ninth General Assembly began its 
session January 3d, and adjourned April 18th. 
During the session seventy-two general laws 
were passed; among those of general interest 
were the following acts: 


To so amend the marriage laws as to permit women 
eighteen years of age and upward to be married with- 
out the consent of parent or guardian. 

To authorize the granting of alimony during the 
pendency of appeals of divorce and alimony causes 
to the District Court. 

Naming the 1st day of January, 4th day of July, 
and 25th day of December as legal holidays in the 
presentment and protest of commercial paper. 

To authorize county commissioners to pay boun- 
ties for killing wolves. 

To establish and maintain an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in Ohio. 

Authorizing the removal to reform institutions of 
minors under sentences for felonies. y 

To encourage the study of anatomy by prescribing 
the manner of procuring and furnishing bodies for 
dissection. 

To authorize the consolidation of two or mo 
religious bodies heretofore incorporated under the 
laws of this State. 

Authorizing cemetery associations to hold five 
hundred acres of land, of which three hundred acres 
may be exempt from taxation. 

© provide for the enlargement of the Lunatic 
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Asylums at Newburg, Columbus, and Athens, to 
accommodate four hundred and fifty additional 

atients, and so make provision for the chronic 
insane. 

To so amend the act authorizing railroad companies 
to increase their capital stock as to permit holders of 
mortgage bonds issued in pursuance of that act to 
vote at all meetings of share-holders. 

Providing for minority representation on election 
boards. 

To repeal the act prescribing penalties against per- 
sons *‘ not white male citizens of the United States ”’ 
convicted of voting, and judges of elections for re- 
ceiving, and all persons who proper such votes, 

To repeal the act to prohibit persons having a 
visible admixture of African blood from yoting. 

To create a lien on premises where intoxicating 
liquors are sold in violation of law. 

To repeal the act to prevent inmates of the Soldiers’ 
Home from voting. 

To provide for the organization and maintenance 
of an independent militia. 

To require county commissioners to provide night 

, watchmen for county treasuries, 

To prohibit the expulsion of children from the 
pa schools, except after notice to parents, and a 
rearing by the Board of Education, and a vote of a 
majority of the Board. 


The Supreme Court of the State, in the case 
of John F. Sinks vs. David W. Reese, made an 
important decision adverse to the right of in- 
mates of the National Asylum for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, at Dayton, to vote. The parties 
to the suit were rival candidates, in October, 
1869, for the office of clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Montgomery County, and the point 
turned upon the legality of counting the votes 
of the inmates of the National Asylum for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. In the act of the 
Legislature of Ohio, passed April 13, 1867, 
‘consenting to the establishment of the Asylum, 
and ceding lands to the General Government, 
it was stipulated that nothing in the act should 
be “‘construed to prevent the officers, employés, 
and inmates of the Asylum, who are qualified 
voters of this State, from exercising the right of 
suffrage at all township, county, and State elec- 
tions in the township in which the said National 
Asylum shall be located.” Chief-Justice Brin- 
kerhoff, deliyering the unanimous opinion of 
the Court, said this act “fixes the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government over 
this institution, its lands and its inmates, in all 
cases whatsoever, except as to the execution 
of processes issued under State authority,” an 
exception which was also made one of the 
conditions of the cession of the land to the 
United States. The Court then holds that— 
By becoming a resident-inmate of the asylum, a 
person, though up to that time he may have been a 
citizen and resident of Ohio, ceases to be such; he 
is relieved from any obligation to contribute to her 
revenues, and is subject to none of the burdens which 
she imposes upon her citizens. He becomes subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of another power, as for- 
eign to Ohio as is the State of Indiana, or Kentucky, 
or the District of Columbia. The constitution of 
Ohio requires that electors shall be residents of the 
State; but, under the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, and by the consent and act of 
cession of the Legislature of this State, the grounds 
and buildings of this asylum have been detached and 
set off from the State of Ohio, and ceded to another 
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government, and placed under its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion for an indefinite period. 


The act under which this case came before 
the court was repealed by the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Assembly, following that which 
passed it, and the repealing act was in time re- 
pealed by the Assembly of 1870. Under this 
decision of the court the inmates of the asylum 
were not allowed to vote in the election of 
October, 1870. 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Columbus, August 10th, and put in nomi- 
nation the following ticket: For Secretary of 
State, Isaac S. Sherwood, of Williams County ; 
for Supreme Judge, George W. Mellvaine, of 
Tuscarawas County; for Comptroller of the 
Treasury, William T. Wilson, of Portage 
County; for member of the Board of Public 
Works, Philip V. Herzing, of Auglaize County. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Resolved, That we adhere with undiminished con- 
fidence and pride to the party that, by its wisdom and 
courage, preserved the Union, and by a ¢ in the 
organic law of the republic established liberty and 
equality. We believe that, by the continued ascen- 
dency of the Republican party, will be secured the 
success of free government; that it is the safeguard 
of the Constitution, the promoter of education, or- 
ye industry, thrift, universal freedom, and equal 
rights. 

“Resolved, That we ee a the country on the 
success of the present Administration, which has 
without increase of taxation, reduced the national 
debt over $156,000,000 by anshonest and economic 
collection of the revenue and a large reduction of the 
expenses of the Government, and we especially con- 
gratulate the country on the fact that this policy has 
made it possible to reduce the internal revenue and 
tariff duties $80,000,000, thus relieving the rae of 
their burdens to that extent without imperilling the 
national faith and honor, 

Resolved, That a tariff for revenue is indispensable, 
and should be so adjusted as to be the least prejudi- 
cial to the industrial and producing interests of every 
class or section, while securing to the home pro- 
aie a fair competition against the foreign pro- 

ucer. 

Resolved, That a change of our navigation laws, so 
as to admit of the registration of vessels purchased 
abroad, is demanded by the best interests of the 
country, and that such action would largely con- 
tribute toward the restoration of our plundered com- 
merce and the supremacy of the seas. u 

Resolved, That the policy of granting subsidies of 
public lands to corporations and monopolies is un- 
qualifiedly condemned. : 

Resolved, That, adhering to our traditional policy 
of penta, the American people look with pro- 
found indifference upon any European controversy 
regarding dynastic interests merely, and are con- 
cerned in the present struggle between Germany and 
France only so far as the same involves the great 
principles of liberty; and while we remember that 
the great uprising of 1848 failed of success, mainly 
for want of Germanic union, that during our recent 
national trial the people of Germany supported our 
cause with their sympathy and material aid, while 
the armies of France were endeavoring to subvert a 
republic on this continent, and establish in its stead 
an imperial throne, we cannot refrain from declaring 
our sympathy with the present heroic effort of the 
Germans to establish, maintain, and defend their na- 
tional unity. 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Columbus, June 1st, and put in nomination 
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the following ticket: For Secretary of State, 
William Heisley, of Cuyahoga County ; for Su- 

ne Judge, Richard A. Harrison, of Madison 
; for Comptroller of the Treasury, 
John H. Heaton, of Belmont County; for 
member of the Board of Public Works, Wil- 
liam Spencer, of Licking County. The follow- 
ing platform was adopted: 


The Democracy of Ohio, coming together in the 
irit of devotion to the doctrine and faith of free 
‘representative government, and relying for success 
discussion and the intelligence of the people, 
the present convention a fitting occasion to re- 
apecrt the following time-honored principles of the 
ocratic Rarty : 
That the Federal Government is one of limited 
er, derived solely from the Constitution; that 
e grants of power made therein ought to be strictly 
aman by all the dependants and agents of the 
Government, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous 
to exercise doubtful powers; that the Constitution 
of the United States is founded on the fundamental 
eeacinle of entire and absolute equality of all the 
tates of the Union, and it is not competent for Con- 
to impose upon them any conditions or restric- 
in respect to internal concerns which the Federal 
Constitution has notimposed, That the liberal prin- 
ciples embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, 
which make ours the land of liberty and the asylum 
of the oppressed of roam | nation, have ever been 
principles to the Democratic faith, and every 
stamps to abridge the privileges of becoming citizens 
and the owners of soil among us ought to be resisted 
th the same spirit which swept the alien and se- 
dition laws from our statute-books ; and, in order that 
we may more erage 4 declare our views of the 
measures and policy of the present Administration, 
Zesolved, That we denounce the present tariff, as 
well as the substitute lately introduced in the House 
of Representatives from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as a gigantic robbery of the labor and peed 
of the country; that they are solely designed to ad- 
vance the interest of the few thousand monopolies ; 
that this should no longer be submitted to; that no 
candidate for Congress, or for any other office, is 
worthy of support who is not in favor of a low tariff, 
which closely approximates to free trade; and that 
in the arrangement of any revenue tariff all the 
necessaries of life should be absolutely free of duty. 
That the internal revenue system of the 
United States is unbearable in its oppressive exac- 
tion; that it should be immediately remedied; that 
its sapepannes of stamps and licenses, and taxes 
upon 8 and incomes, should be abolished; that 
taxes should be collected by the State and county 
officers ; that the multipli n. of officers is unneces- 
won except to eat out the resources of the tax-payer ; 
and that we pledge ourselves to effect a thorough re- 
form in this ular. . 
Resolved, That we denounce the profligacy in the 
papeeent Administration of the Federal Government, 
e corruption which has entered all its official sta- 
tions, the favoritism which, overlooking fitness for 
office, has sppciated to positions of public trust the 
friends or tools of those who control the public pat- 
ronage, and the imbecility which directs the desti- 
nfes of the republic without apparent purpose, and 
manages its affairs with such embarrassment and 
disaster to the national interest of its people at 
home, and with such disregard of the rights of its 
citizens abroad 


abroad, 
_ Resolved, That land monopolies are one of the great 
evils of our country, and against the spirit of our 
institutions, and that the whole of our public lands 
ought to be held as a sacred trust to secure homes 
for actual settlers. We therefore denounce the recent 
action of Congress making grants to mammoth rail- 
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road corporations, which are already too powerful, 
and may become dangerous toa people, 

Resolved, That we regard the act recently passed 
by Congress, to enforce the fifteenth amendment, as 
unconstitutional, unjust, and oppressive, an invasion 
of the rights of the States, subversive of the best 
interests of the people, and therefore demand its un- 
conditional repeal. 

Resolved, That the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assess and collect taxes on the bonds of the 
United States is clear and unquestioned, and we de- 
mand of Congress that a rate of taxation equal to the 
fair average amount levied in each State on money 
loaned shall be assessed and collected from all in- 
vestments in bonds. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the system of 
national banks, and demand the repeal of the law 
creating them, and that, in place of the notes of such 
henkes eeamnee notes of the United States shall be 
substituted. 

Resolved, That the Democrats of Ohio sympathize 
with the efforts of all people struggling for self-gov- 
ernment, and we denounce the truckling of the 
Federal Administration to Great Britain and Spain, 
and the efforts of the party in power to reduce the 
whole of the States in our Union to a condition of 
vassalage to the General Government. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Democracy of 
Ohio are extended to our Senator, Allen G. Thur- 
man, and Democratic Representatives in Congress, 
who, though in a small minority, have bravely con- 
tended for the principles of Democracy and the in- 
terests of the people. 

Resolved, That upon the foregoing platform we 
cordially invite all the electors of Ohio, without re- 

ard to past differences, to vote for the ticket this 

y nominated. 


The Prohibition State Convention was held 
at Columbus, June 1st, and nominated a ticket 
as follows: For Secretary of State, Jay Odell, 
of Cuyahoga County; for Supreme Judge, G. 
T. Stewart, of Huron County; for Comptroller 
of the Treasury, Thomas Edmondson, of Clarke 
County ; for member of the Board of Public 
Works, Enoch G. Collins, of Hocking County. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring indepen- 
dence as a party; their right to the position 
taken by them; the right and duty of the 
people to abolish and forever prohibit the 
manufacture or importation of liquors for use 
as a beverage; that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to repress such traffic; that total pro- 
hibition is the only satisfactory way of dispos- 
ing of the liquor question, and that laws to 
license or sanction it are insane and infamous; 
that the policy of the government in attempt- 
ing to supress crime in detail, instead of strik- 
ing at its most prolific source, the liquor 
traffic, is absurd in the extreme, and should be 
corrected at once. 

The platform adopted by the National Tem- 
enias oa Convention held at Chicago in Septem- 

r, 1869, was approved and adopted. <A reso- 
lution favoring female suffrage was discussed, 
but not agreed to. 

The election was held Tuesday, October 
11th, and resulted in the success of all the Re- 

ublican candidates. The total vote was as 
ollows: Secretary of State—Sherwood, 221,- 
709; Heisley, 205,015; Odell, 2,868; Supreme 
Judge—Mellvaine, 221,629; Harrison, 204,771; 
Stewart, 2,810; Comptroller—Wilson, 221,712; 
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Heaton, 204,287; Edmondson, 2,780; member 
of the Board of Public Works—Herzing, 220,- 
804; Spencer, 205,081; Collins, 2,965. 

Prohibition candidates were run in the 
fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighteenth districts, The result 
of the election was the return of 14 Republi- 
cans and 5 Democrats, leaving the Ohio delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives numeri- 
cally the same as before, 

The geological survey of the State, ordered 
by the General Assembly in 1869, was com- 
menced in the summer of that year under the 
superintendence of the Chief Geologist, Prof. 
J.S. Newberry. The State was divided into 
four districts, all convening at Columbus. The 
immediate supervision of the work in the 
northeastern section was assumed by. Prof. 
Newberry; that of the southeastern quarter 
by Prof. Andrews; of the southwestern by 
Prof. Orton; and of the northwestern by 
Messrs. Hertzer and Gilbert. The first sum- 
mer’s work was devoted to a general survey, 
and the construction of a geological map of 
the State. The result of the survey showed 
that the rocks of Ohio lie in sheets, resting 
one upon another, but not horizontal; as a 
great arch traverses the State from Cincin- 
nati to the lake-shore between Sandusky and 
Toledo, Along this line (which extends south- 
ward to Nashville, Tenn.) all the rocks are 
raised in a ridge or fold which was once a low 
mountain-chain. In the lapse of ages it has, 
however, been extensively worn away, and 
now, along a large part of its course, the strata 
which once arched over it are removed from 
its summit and are found resting in regular 
order on either side, dipping away from its 
axis. Where the ridge was highest, the erosion 
has been greatest, and that is why the old Si- 
lurian rocks are exposed in the region about 
Cincinnati. 

Following the line of this great arch from 
Cincinnati northward, the Helderberg lime- 
stones, midway of the State, are still unbroken 
and stretch across from side to side, while the 
Oriskany, the Oorniferous, the Hamilton and 
the Huron formations, though generally re- 
moved from the crown of the arch, still remain 
over a limited area near Bellefontaine, where 
they form an island which proves conclusively 
the former continuity of the strata which com- 
pose it. 

On the east side of the great anticlinal axis, 
.the rocks dip down into a basin which occupies 
the interval between the Nashville and Cin- 
cinnati ridge and the first fold of the Alleghany 
Mountains for a distance of several hundred 
miles. In this basin all the strata form trough- 
like layers, their edges outcropping eastward 
on the flanks of the Alleghanies, and westward 
along the anticlinal axis. As they dip from 
the margins toward the centre on all sides, 
along the middle of the trough the older rocks 
are deeply buried and the surface is here 
occupied by the highest and most recent of the 
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rock formations, viz., the coal-measures. In 
the northwest corner of the State, the strata 


dip northwest from the anticlinal and pass 


under the Michigan coal-basin precisely as the 
same formations east of the anticlinal dip be- 
neath the coal-fields. 

The oldest rocks which come to the surface 
in the State are the “‘ blue limestones” of Oin- 
cinnati, named by the survey the “Cincinnati 
Group.” These are the equivalents of the Hud- 
son River and Utica shales of New York, with 
some representation, at the base, of the Tren- 
ton limestone. Below the limestone group lie 
the calciferous sandrock and Potsdam sand- 
stone, as has been discovered by deep borings, 
but they nowhere reach the surface. The Oin- 
cinnati Group has a thickness of from 800 to 
1,000 feet.. The next above is the Clinton 
Group of the New York geologists. Here it is 
mostly limestone, from 20 to 50 feet in thick- 
ness. In Highland and Adams Counties, Prof. 
Orton has discovered that the lower portion 
of the Clinton is a conglomerate formed of 
rolled pebbles and fossils of the underlying 
blue limestone. This shows that, before the 
deposition of the Clinton Group, the Cincinnati 
Group has consolidated to rock and that por- 
tions of it had been raised above the sea-level 
and formed shore-cliffs, the rolled fragments 
of which helped to make up the next sueceed- 
ing deposit. From this fact we learn that the 
Cincinnati and Nashville ridge was first ele- 
vated between the Upper and Lower Silurian 
ages, though it continued to be a line along 
which disturbing forces acted to a much later 
period. In the Eastern and Northern States, 


the Clinton Group contains a remarkable de- 


posit of iron called the “fossil ore,” which 
forms an almost continuous line of outcrop 
from Dodge County, Wis., through Canada, 
New York, Pennsylvania, etc., to Georgia. In 
Adams County a thin sheet of this peculiar ore 
is found, and this, with various characteristic 
fossils, has served to identify this formation. 
On the Clinton rest the Niagara limestones, 
which in some places attain a thickness of 
nearly 200 feet. The surface area which they 
occupy forms a broad margin around the Clin- 
ton outcrop. It is also exposed for nearly 100 
miles along the crown of the arch at its north- 


ern extremity. The Niagara limestone takes - 


its name from the cascade of Niagara, which 

ours over a sheet of this rock. It is general- 
y a magnesian limestone, furnishing excellent 
lime, and also beautiful building-stone, The 
Water-lime Group, which lies next above, isgen- 
erally composed of impure limestones, attain- 
ing a thickness of 150 feet. In many localities 
some layers of these limestones have hydraulic 
ualities, and can be manufactured into cement. 
On the lake-shore the water-lime is underlaid 
by 30 to 50 feet of the Salina or Salt Group, 
and it is this that contains the gypsum of 
Sandusky. The Water-lime composes all the 
islands in Lake Erie belonging to the United 
States, except Kelly’s Island, which is Cor- 
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niferous limestone. The beautiful crystals of 
celesteine, found on Strontion Island, occur in 
the water-lime. 

Passing from the Silurian to the Devonian 
system, it is found that upon the Water-lime, 
sometimes directly, sometimes separated by a 
few feet of limestone, rests a thin sheet—thrée 
to five feet thick—of sandstone. This holds 
the of the Oriskany sandstone of New 
York, and probably represents that formation. 
In West Virginia the Oriskany is a massive and 
important group of rocks, but it rapidly thins 
out westward, and in Ohio is the least impor- 
tant of the series, and it is even doubtful 


_ whether it should be enumerated as one of 


its formations. 

The Corniferous limestone is a limestone 
group, like the Water-lime and Niagara, highly 
magnesian, often adolomite, and supplies a 
large part of the quicklime and some of the 
finest building-stones of the State. 
niferous limestone forms two lines of outcrop, 
one east and the other west of the anticilinal, 
also an island, twenty-five miles in length, near 
Bellefontaine. An interesting circumstance 
connected with this formation is, that in Marion 
and Delaware Counties it is partially composed 
of rolled fragments of the Water-lime, showing 
a break between the Upper Silurian and Devo- 
nian, just as has been indicated between the 
Lower and Upper Silurian. The Hamilton for- 
mation, so important in New York, in Ohio 
consists of a thin sheet of marl and marly lime- 
stone, never more than thirty feet in thickness, 
resting on the Corniferous. It is, however, 
clearly identified by the numerous Hamilton 
fossils which it contains. 

The Huron shale is a name used to designate 
the = mass of black bituminous shale, 
called by the older geologists the ‘ Black 
Slate.” This formation is from 200 to 350 feet 
in thickness, and its outcrop forms a broad 
belt, running from the lake through the centre 
of the State to the Ohio. It also underlies 
several counties in the northwestern corner. 
Though not absolutely homogeneous, the Hu- 
ron shale is generally black, and contains ten 
to twenty per cent. of combustible matter. 
This carbonaceous mass, slowly decomposing, 
as all organic matter will, gives rise to the gas 
and petroleum which form such constant as- 
sociates in the water which flows from it. The 
fossils of the Black shale indicate that it repre- 
sents the Genesee and a portion of the Portage 
of New York. Aside from such of its fossils 
as are found elsewhere, the Huron shale con- 
tains some things which are very remarkable, 
and such as have been met with only in Ohio. 
These are jaws and bones of great ganoid fishes, 
larger and more formidable than any of those 
obtained from the Old Red sandstones of 
Europe. Here, also, as in the Corniferous be- 
low, we find floated fragments of trees, often 
of large size, the first evidence which we meet 
with of a terrestrial vegetation. Several of 
the formations last enumerated, viz., the 
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Water-lime, Oriskany, Corniferous, and Hamil- 
ton, thin out and disappear toward the south, 
and in Highland and Adams Counties the Huron 
shale is found resting directly upon the Niagara 
limestone, The explanation of this is, that the 
higher portion of the old ridge that has been 
described, at Cincinnati and southward, formed 
an island raised above the sea, in which were 
deposited the later Silurian and earlier Devo- 
nian formations. Hence the shores of this 
island limited the reach of these deposits. In 
the epoch of the Huron shale, however, the 
submergence of this island was more complete, 
and hence this stratum is found stretching far 
beyond the edges of the underlying rocks. 

The Erie shales, which come next, are the 
western as ig of the Chemung, and, in 
part, of the Portage rocks of New York. Like 
all other strata composed of mechanical mate- 
rials, sand, clay, etc., these shales thin out 
westward, so that, while having a thickness of 
several hundred feet on the Pennsylvania line, 
they cease to be recognizable in the central 
portion of the State of Ohio. 

Passing to the Carboniferous system,we come 
to the Waverly group, called by thé former 
geological survey the Waverly sandstone. It 
consists of a series of shales and sandstones, 
from 850 to 600 feet in thickness, of which the 
outcrop forms a broad belt, extending from the 
Pennsylvania line, near the lake-shore, around 
to the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto, The 
relations of this formation to the rocks above 
and below have been actively discussed for 
many years by geologists. By some, the Wa- 
verly group was considered a representative of 
the Portage and Chemung rocks of New York, 
and part of the Devonian system, while others 
have been led, by paleontological evidence, to 
consider the formations carboniferous. This 
mooted question the chief geologist claims to 
have been definitely settled by the recent ex- 
plorations, and that there is no longer room 
for doubt that this is a portion of the Carbonif- 
erous pec and the equivalent of the “ Ves- 
pertine”’ of Rogers in Pennsylvania, and of the 
‘‘Subcarboniferous sandstones” of Owen in 
Kentucky. The fossils of the Waverly are 
very numerous and interesting ; they are almost 
exclusively marine, and include many genera 
and species of fishes, mollusks, and crinoids. 
The Waverly sandstone is the repository of 
some of the oil which emanates from the Hu- 
ron shale below, and the wells of Mecca, 
Grafton, Liverpool, ete., are sunk in this for- 
mation. Forthe want of a proper reservoir to 
receive, and an impervious cover to retain this 
oil, the quantity that has accumulated in any 
locality is not large. The lower carboniferous 
limestone is another of the several new ele- 
ments which the present survey has con- 
tributed to the geological column in Ohio. It 
is the thin edge of the great carboniferous 
limestone of Kentucky, discovered by Prof. 
Andrews to extend much farther north than 
was formerly supposed. It representsonly the 
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upper or Chester portion of the carboniferous 
limestone series. The carboniferous conglom- 
erate is the sheet of sandstone and pebble- 
rock, known in the Old World as the ‘Mill- 
stone Grit,” and which underlies, there as 
here, so much of the coal-measures, In the 
northern part of the State it has a maximum 
thickness of 160 feet. Toward the Ohio it is 
much thinner and frequently wanting. It con- 
sists of beds of coarse sandstone, with strata, 
many feet in thickness, of conglomerate in 
which the pebbles are generally quartz. Its 
fossils are usually land-plants, similar to those 
found in the coal-rocks above. In several lo- 
calities many of the pebbles of the conglomer- 
ate are balls of chert (flint), and contain fossils 
which seem to prove that they were derived 
from corniferous limestone, in which such con- 
cretions are so common as to haye suggested 
the name given to the formation. Prof. New- 
berry is of opinion that all the materials com- 
posing the conglomerate have been brought 
from the north, and distributed much in the 
same way as the gravels of the drift were, 
through the agency of ice. Along the margins 
of the carboniferous conglomerate, gold has 
been found in various localities of the State. 
This gold, the chief geologist is inclined to be- 
lieve, is derived from auriferous quartz, of 
which the conglomerate is in part composed. 
In other localities it is possible that the gold 


has been derived from the more modern. 


gravels, transported by drift agencies from the 
Canadian highlands. No considerable quantity. 
of gold will ever be found in these or any 
other of our Ohio rocks, and all anticipations 
of successful gold-mining here are sure to end 
in disappointment. 

The portion of the great Alleghany coal- 
field lying within Ohio covers nearly one- 
third of the State, or from 10,000 to 12,000 
square miles, As in this area the rocks all dip 
toward the east, it is evident that the coal- 
measures are thickest on the eastern border. 
There they reach in places a thickness of 1,200 
feet, and include ten or twelve workable seams 
of coal. These are divided into the upper and 
lower coal-measures, separated by the “ barren 
measures.” The lower group of coals consists 
of six to eight workable seams—their thickness 
and number varying somewhat in different 
localities—and these constitute the mineral 
wealth of, by far, the larger part of our coal- 
basin. The barren measures consist of heavy 
-beds of highly-colored (often red) shales, with 
little or no workable coal. These red shales 
form a conspicuous horizon, running through 
the highlands from Marietta to Yellow Oreek. 
The first of the upper group of coals is the 
Pittsburg seam, and this, with several which 
overlie it, are found in the hills bordering the 
Ohio, between Steubenville and Marietta. All 
the coals of Ohio are classed as “‘ bituminous 
coals,” but they include all known varieties of 
this class, as the open burning or furnace coals, 
such as the Briar Hill and Hocking Valley coal, 
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the coking or ‘‘ gas” coals, and the cannel 
coals. 


laceous carbonate of iron (kidney or nodular 
ore), “black band ”—a bituminous shale im- 
pregnated with iron, and ‘block ore,” usually 
a limestone highly charged with iron. Also 
limited supplies of brown-hematite formed 
from the decomposition of the carbonates. Of 
all these ores Ohio has rich deposits in various 
localities. The fossils of the coal-measures 
include great numbers of both animals and 
plants; the plants being the most. character- 
istic, and so well known as ‘“‘coal-plants ” as 
not to require description. 
mains consist of amphibians, fishes, crustacea, 
mollusks, crinoids, and corals, of which many 
species in each group are found in Ohio. 

The drift deposits exhibit several interesting 
features. In common with a large part of the 
Northern hemisphere, all portions of Ohio, ex- 
cept the summits of the hills bordering the 
Ohio River, exhibit marks of glacial action in 


the planing, polishing, and grooving of the sur-. 
Upon this glaciated surface, in a. 
few localities, are beds of unstratified gravel. 
and bowlders, evidently transported and de-. 


face-rocks. 


posited by glacial action, just as moraines are 
formed by the glaciers of the present day. 


Much more generally the glacial surface is. 


covered with a considerable thickness of fine 
stratified clays, called the ‘Erie Clays,” by 
Sir William Logan. These clays contain nu- 
merous small fragments of adjacent rocks, and 


are evidently the flour ground by glaciers, in. 
their movement, deposited in water-basins 
which occupied the places of the glaciers, as_ 


these latter retreated northward. Above the 
“Erie Clays,” we have, in many places, a sheet 
of carbonaceous material—a black soil—trunks 
and stumps of trees, peat-beds, ete., which in- 
dicate a forest-growth in a cold climate, over 
much of Ohio and adjacent States. Above the 
forest-bed are sands, clays, gravel, and bowlders 
—the latter generally of Canadian orign—none 


of which could have reached their present 
resting-places except by a second submergence 
of the Drift area, and the floating power of. 


icebergs. Upon the uppermost Drift sheet are 


terraces and beaches, which mark intervals of | 
stability in the gradual recession of the water- 


surface to its present level. Jad 

During the season of 1870 the detail work 
of the survey was proceeded with, In the 
course of a very careful study of the coal- 
strata in the northeastern section, Prof, 
Newberry found that, instead of forming one 
symmetrical basin, with a tolerably uniform 
dip toward the southeast, the Ohio coal-meas- 


-ures form several troughs, more or less par- 
allel with the axis of the great one of which 


they form part. On the east side of each of 
these subordinate basins, the strata rise, thus 
neutralizing the general easterly dip, so that, 
on the east line of Columbiana County and 


within forty miles of Pittsburg, the section 


Iron-ores of three varieties are found as- — 
sociated with the beds of coal, viz.: the argil- 


The animal re- 
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of the hills is nearly the same as that found on 
‘the banks of the Mohican, one hundred miles 
west; the average dip in this interval being 
not more than three feet to the mile. 

‘In the southeastern district, Prof. An- 
drews reports his explorations to have deter- 
mined the extent and richness of the coal- 
fields to far surpass the highest estimate pre- 
viously formed; that there are iron-ores suffi- 
cient to last for many generations to come; 
that the amount of brine is practically limit- 
less, and could supply the nation with salt for 
an indefinite period; that the yield of petro- 
leum for the year has been from 85,000 to 90,- 
000 barrels, nearly all of light oil for refining ; 
that the supply of excellent building-stone is 
om age and that limestone, fire-clay, and 
potter’s clay, are in great abundance. 

-OLINDA, Pepro pz Aranyo Lima, Marquis 
de, a Brazilian statesman, born in Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, in 1790; died in Rio Janeiro, June 
7, 1870. His education was carried on in the 
city of Pernambuco until of age to go to the 
Portuguese University of Coimbra, where he 

ted in law. In 1821 he was elected a 
member, from Brazil, of the Constituent As- 
sembly of Portugal, and upon the separation’ 
of Brazil from the mother-country was elected 
by his native province to the Constituent As- 
sembly of Brazil, in 1823, from which time 
until his death he represented the province as 
Deputy or Senator. He took at once a high 
rank among political men, and was President 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1825 and 1827, 
and from 1831 to 1837, excepting the year 1834, 
In the last of those years he was chosen as 
Senator for Pernambuco, and was appointed 
Regent of the Empire twice during the minor- 
ity of Dom Pedro II., the second time by elec- 
tion. In 1823, 1827, 1832, and 1887, he was 
Minister of State, and, after the liberals had 
obtained the declaration in 1840 of the Em- 
iy th majority at the age of fourteen years, 

: Aranjo Lima, made Visconde de Olinda in 
1841, organized the cabinets of September, 
1848, May, 1857, May, 1862, and May, 1865. 
In 1854 he was elevated to the rank of mar- 
uis. He was officer of the Cruzeiro and Grand 
ross of the Order of Christ in Brazil, in addi- 
tion to which he belonged to the Legion of 
Honor in France, the St. Stephen, of Hungary, 
the St. Maurice, and St. Lazarus, of Italy, and 
the Medjidie, of Turkey. The Marquis de Olin- 
da, as a statesman, was noted for his tolerance 
in politics, and from this cause, and from his 
great experience, he had for many years been 
ooked upon by public men as the Nestor of 
politicians, to whose opinions and advice all 
were willing to pay deference and respect. 
As a member of the Council of State, to which 
he was nominated in 1842, he was hardwork- 
ing, calm, and logical, and his spirit will long 
continue to pervade almost every branch of 
public administration, so numerous have been 
the decisions of doubtful points, and the 
other questions of importance which under the 
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Brazilian system are referred to the Council 


of State. Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
the old statesman neyer laid aside his harness, 


and even on the evéning before his death he 
took his usual seat within the Senate. Asa 
— man he was essentially a moderate liberal; 

ut in one respect he diverged from the gen- 
eral views of the liberal party—in r to 
slavery, he was opposed to any direct legisla- 
tion to emancipate the slaves; yet, two or 
three years ago, he liberated a considerable 
number of slaves whom he had inherited by 
his sister’s death. 

OREGON. The State of Oregon contains 
95,274 square miles of territory, extending 
850 miles in length from east to west, and 275 
miles in width from north to south. The pop- 
ulation in 1870 was 90,878, while in 1860 it 
was 52,465, and in 1850 only 13,294. 

The following is the Federal census of Ore- 
gon, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 

REIL vie aid'e's.> shes cena bs bn'a PT Wee a tstrreta's 
Bente Fr. Aes et 4,584 8,074 
Clackamas... ...s.sesses sss 5.993 3,466 
CHAtMORD, 5. sop de pw na vicddénes 1,254 498 
COMMIOIB ~Sccnguccctsececets 863 532 
sMeD SOIT MERE HIRE 1,644 445 

BEE chine enh ie Heit 504 293 
DOMME irarch var tcxcts ceca 6,066 8,202 
Genes 2 SE FR aS, BMBUR IP A sc 
Packsones) zo xea hs . od shivwes 4,778 3,736 
JOBEPDINE . 2... 00542000 cere- 1,204 1,623 
Soe coats contests ctoneaee 6,426 4,780 
ehdirah api daseidts eee 8,717 6,772 
pO ES PRS nee 9,966 7,088 
Multnomab................. 11,510 4,150 
POG Se OE HU 4,700 8,625 
Tihsmook. 3 ce s'34+ sd vinee « 408 95 
NAMIC chon a cenie ime o 2.916 1,250 
Union RA WEES PHIRI AS 
bf TEESE eR ARE NS Gute 2,509 1,689 
Washington,............... 4.261 2,801 
IVS HTN soon revecreces es ce 5,012 245 
Totaliiod Aisa ainitt 90,922 52,465 


Portland, the principal city, has 8,293 in- 
habitants. 

The State is known to have considerable 
mineral wealth, though it has thus far not 
been developed except in a few localities. 
Gold-mining operations have been carried on 
to some extent for several years, and valuable 
deposits of coal have been discovered at Coos 
Bay. The soil and climate are well adapted to 
agricultural industry, and salmon and other 
fisheries are of considerable value. The fol- 
lowing figures, indicating the agricultural ca- 
pacity of the State with its present working 
power, are taken from the latest authentic re- 
ports, those of 1869: 


PRODUCTS. Acres. Bushels. Value. 
WHR... cc oseccces 105 750,000 | $1,500,000 
Rye. ee ae Z 5, 5,200 
Oates : & cecsivees da 11,904 500,000 270,000 
Buckwheat,........ Add 8,000 ; 
COmn.. eco cee 5,714 200,000 160,000 
Barleg isin. 2. & 5,714 000 120,000 
Potatoes, .......... 8,846 500,000 800,000 


There were also 75,000 tons of hay raised, 
valued at $637,500. The entire value of do- 
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mestic animals was $7,946,255. Their num- 
bers were as follows: horses, 49,800; mules 
and asses, 1,560; milch-gows, 79,312; sheep, 
101,960; swine, 112,700; young cattle, 140,- 
500. Cheese was produced to the amount of 
105,379 pounds, and butter 1,000,159 pounds. 

A railroad has been constructed from Salem, 
the capital of the State, to Portland, which is 
its principal commercial emporium, a work 
which will be of great importance to the de- 
velopment of the interior. 

The Democrats of Oregon held their con- 
vention on the 25th of March, and nominated 
L. F. Grover for Governor, and Joseph H. 
Slater for member of Congress. In their reso- 
lutions they declared that the amount of the 
national debt has been increased more than 
twofold by the illegal manner in which it was 
created ; that there is neither justice nor wis- 
dom in the repeated payment of the principal 
by the continued payment of interest; and 
that there should be an equitable adjustment 
of the debt. The other resolutions embody 
protests against the tyranny of the military 
and the importation of Chinamen, and declare 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
ought to be rescinded. 

The Republican Convention was held at 
Portland, on the 7th of April. Joel Palmer 
was nominated for Governor, and J. 8. Wilson 
for member of Oongress. The platform 
adopted approves of the policy of the Admin- 
istration, and declares that no repudiation of 
the public debt can be tolerated in public places ; 
denounces all forms of repudiation, opposes any 
changes in the naturalization laws so as to in- 
clude Chinese suffrage, and recommends uni- 
versal amnesty. 

The election occurred on the 6th of June, 
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and resulted in the choice of the Democratic 
candidates. The total vote cast for Governor 
was 22,821, of which Grover received 11,726, 
ane Palmer 11,095, making the majority of the 
former 631. Slater’s majority for Oongress 
was 848. The other State officers elected 
were—Secretary of State, 8. F. Chadwick ; 
Treasurer, L. Fleischner; Public Printer, T. 
Patterson—all Democrats... The Legislature 
has a majority of Democrats in both branches. 
The Legislature, which holds its sessions bien- 
nially, met at Salem on the second Wednesday 
in September. In his inaugural address the 
Governor favored immigration from European 
countries, deprecated the influx of laborers 
from China, on the ground that their lan- 
guage, manners, and habits of life, are so di- 
verse from those of the native population, and 
incapable of becoming assimilated to them. 
He also characterized the fifteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution as an unwarrant- 
able invasion upon the fundamental principles 
of that instrument, and suggested the propri- 
ety of calling a convention of the States to 
restore it to its former condition. ' 

The Legislature rejected the fifteenth amend- 
ment, with the declaration that the United 
States has no authority to interfere with the 
conditions of suffrage within the boundaries of 
Oregon, without her consent, and that the na- 
tional Legislature had sought “by means of 
an arbitrary majority of votes, acquired by 
the power of the bayonet, to force upon the 
several States the so-called fifteenth amend- 
ment in direct violation of the terms under 
which the State of Oregon was admitted into 
their sisterhood of States.” A resolution was 
also adopted protesting against the treaty with 
China, and requesting its abrogation. 
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PANSLAVISM. Panslavism is the name 
given to a movement which contemplates 
bringing into a peculiar, compact, social, and 
political organization all the people of the 
Slavic stock who live in that part of Eastern 
Europe which is bounded by the North Sea, 
the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, the Oder 
and the Elbe, and along the valley of the 
Danube. These peoples are now existing 
under various political rules, dwelling in some 
districts as compact masses, in others scattered 
among people of other nationalities. The ulti- 
mate object of the movement is to establish a 
great Slavic empire, or confederation, of all 
the Slavie tribes in Europe and Asia. Pan- 
slavism originated as a national consequence 
of the erection of the Russian Empire, and its 
growth in the West of Europe, by which its 
people were mainly active participants in his- 
torical events where they had before been only 
passive spectators. It manifested itself first in 
literature. Russian writers studied to speak 


of the Slavic world as a collective nation. In 
1848 the movement for Slavic nationality began 
to make itself felt to the extreme borders of 
Southeastern and Eastern Europe. It obtained 
expression in the Slavic Congress which met 
in June of that year, and established, as objec- 
tive points, community of trade between the 
Slavic peoples, a constant and close assimilation 
of the Slavic stocks in art and literature, the 
removal of the rule of foreign nations over 
Slavic peoples, the establishment of the fed- 
erative principle in-Austria, the erection of an 
offensive and defensive league among all the 
Slaves, and held particularly in view the 
reconciliation of Russia and Poland. Similar 
aspirations were expressed at the Slavic Con- 
gress in Moscow in 1867. The Panslavistic 
idealists overlook the fact that it is only in 
Russia that the Slavic people live united ina 
compact mass, while three-eighths of the race 
dwell in. districts which have no territorial 
connection with that empire, or form part of 
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e Poles, Little-Russians, Ozechs, Vindes, 
Croats, Sloventzi, Serbs, and Bulgarians, are 
thus situated. The establishment of a Slavic 
state or union involves the disruption or de- 
struction, by a war of conquest, of all the 
States of Southern and Eastern Europe. In 
éase the attempt should be made, Northern 
har Aca and aided by its immense supe- 
riority in culture, would not fail to overcome 
the rude and unassimilated Slavic masses. 
Notwithstanding certain traits of resemblance, 
the several Slavic stocks differ very materially 
in language, sympathies, customs, and tradi- 
tions. Harmony in religion is also wanting 
among them; not quite two-thirds of them 
are of the Greek religion, the other third being 
attached to Catholicism, to Protestantism, and 
even to Mohammedanism. The strongest and 
predominant Slavic stock are the Great-Rus- 
sians, or Muscovites, wert about 40,000, - 
000. Some recent historians and ethnographers 
(Drschinski and Henry Martin) deny that these 
are to be reckoned among the Slavi, or are of 
the Aryan race at all, and maintain that they 
are in part of Finnish, in part of Turanian de- 
scent. They are distinguished from the Slavi, 
as these writers hold, by marked differences in 
popular spirit, in sympathy, and in social 
oo eoremger particularly in the want of ifdi- 
viduality, and these differences have not di- 
minished in the course of the century. If this 
view is correct, the idea of Panslavism must 
prove totally fallacious. It would practically 
denote nothing less than the demand that the 
Muscovite should not only exercise a primacy 
and supremacy over the other Slavic stocks, 
but that they should suffer themselves to be 
absorbed in it as the most numerous and most 
homogeneous branch of the race, receiving 
from it language, religion, and social and po- 
litical systems. 

The Russian Government has never publicly 
recognized the idea of Panslavism. On the 
other hand, it has shown, in its enterprises 

inst the Poles, the Little-Russians, and the 
hite-Russians, that it does not intend to 
accord to these nationalities parity of consid- 
eration with the Great-Russians, or Muscovites, 
but that its only thought is to Russianize them, 
and that not by means of a superior intelli- 
gence, but by a very rude and despotic con- 
straint. It uses Panslavism to advance its 
political plans and views, and to render the 
other Slavonic stocks convenient instruments 
for keeping the neighboring states in a dis- 
turbed condition, and for weakening them. 
Panslavism deserves to be regarded as more 
than a threat: it isareality. It is more of a 
defensive, negative, than of a positive, con- 
structive nature. In Russia it is the expression 
of the thirst for aggrandizement, which is in- 
nate in the Great and Little Russians as well 
as in the White-Russians in Lithuania and 

Volhynia, and it instinctively strives after the 

extension of the Russian Empire to the heart 
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of Europe, and the acquisition of a large mari- 
time tract, in order to come in close contact . 
with the more highly-civilized peoples of 
Western Europe, whose influence the Russians 
perceive they need, to aid them in liberalizing 
and making more active their half-Asiatic in- 
stitutions, Except as to the functions of the 
Ozar, there is nothing specifically national in 
the social or political system of the Russians. 
The idea of Panslavism was started by the 
Russians for the purpose of conciliating the 
Poles. They regard them as their most hated 
enemies, and would not consent to the restora- 
tion of an independent Polish kingdom, because 
it would cut them off from the mouths of the 
rivers, and from the seaports, and reduce 
Russia to an Asiatic inland power. The Rus- 
sians succeeded, indeed, in outwardly subject- 
ing the Poles, but they possess only a feeble 
talent for national reconstruction, and on this 
account would not be able to Russianize them, 
unless Russia could exhibit a spiritual supe- 
riority, a higher degree of culture, than Poland. 
There would remain then nothing but the out- 
w domination over the Poles, which, not- 
withstanding the Polish nation has probably 
forever outlived its existence as a state, involves 
the consequence of frequent convulsive efforts 
of reaction against political and religious op- 
ression, Europe has no longer any interest 
in the resurrection of the Polish kingdom. It 
would bring with it too many difficult political 
complications, not only for Russia, but also for 
Prussia (on account of the Polish province of 
Posen, and the only half-Germanized province 
of West Prussia) and Austria, while the Poles 
would not be able to give assurance that they 
would form an effective barrier against Russia. 
While the Poles reject the idea of Panslay- 
ism as that of the political lordship of their 
oppressors, the doctrine has found more rec- 
ognition among the Slavi under Austrian and 
Turkish rule. With the Austrian Southern 
Slavi and Ozechs this was a consequence of 
the absolute character of the bureaucratic ad- 
ministration which used the nationalities prin- 
cipally as the instrument of its levelling policy. 
By its oppression it has awakened in them an 
inclination partly natural, and partly sustained 
by artful means toward peoples of the same 
race, although religious differences, the want 
of an independent economic existence of 
their,own, and the bonds of habitual inter- 
course with these peoples, were great obstacles. 
While the Czech, whose enlightenment is all 
the result of German culture, dreams of the 
restoration of a Ozech kingdom, and of the 
crown of Wenceslaus, his vision is opposed by 
the presence of a numerous German popula- 
tion, which prevents the victory of the Slavi 
element, and by the military and political inter- 
ests of Germany, which does not permit the 
erection of a Slavi outpost in its own interior. 
It remains to be observed what influence the in- 
troduction of the constitutional principle in Aus- 
tria, and the development of liberal elements in 
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connection with the extension of the autonomy 
of the several departments and systems, will 
exercise upon the Austrian Slayi, and whether, 
on the other hand, the Magyars will know how 
to so do justice as to conciliate and win under 
their banner the different nationalities which 
live with them. Of themselves, the Magyars— 
who between 1528 and 1681 were almost over- 
come by the Turks, and were delivered only 
by the aid of the Germans and Poles—are too 
weak to form an effective protection for Eu- 
rope against the East. It is the office of Aus- 
tria to form and maintain such a protection, 
and present a nucleus around which the scat- 
tered populations of the Lower Danube may 
rally. For this reason, on the other hand, the 
preservation of the Austrian Empire is often 
regarded as a European question. 

The Panslavic idea has made much progress 
in the south-Slavic lands belonging to Turkey. 
The people in these regions are of the Chris- 
tian religion. As trade relations with West- 
ern Europe are more developed, and European 
culture is more impressed upon them, the de- 
sire increases to be freed from the Turkish 
yoke. The conception entertained by Etro- 
pean diplomacy, that the Turks may become 
civilized, or may be induced to govern their 
possessions after the models of Western civil- 
ization, is achimera. Their possession of those 
lands was never lawful; the desire of the in- 
habitants of the countries to be free from their 
domination and enjoy independence is a just 
one. Itis the right of the hardly oppressed 
against the oppressor. The interest which the 
European powers have taken, since Greece was 
freed, in the preservation of Turkey, has its 
foundation in rival jealousies, in consequence 
of which no power will permit another to 
have exclusive possession of the country, and 
in disagreements about the division of the Ot- 
toman empire, each power bespeaking the best 
part for itself. They have, therefore, exerted 
themselves for the upholding of the status quo, 
and have thereby placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to the aspirations of the Christian Sla- 
vi for freedom, which have found sympathy 
and support only in Russia. This attitude of 
Russia has, therefore, caused these. people to 
gravitate more toward Russia, and to show 
themselves more accessible to Panslayvistic ten- 
dencies, while the other powers, especially 
Austria, their nearest neighbor, have mani- 
fested more friendship for Turkey than for the 
_ natural heirs of Turkey. But the South Slavi 

lack the specific national momentum, the simi- 
larity of social institutions, and the material 
economical interests, which should attract 
them to Russia. The religious principle by 
far outweighs the national, and it is religious 
pressure which gives them the elasticity they 
need for national and political regeneration, 
Whether Russia, if it should extend its domin- 
ion over the Danubian countries, would not be 
weakened rather than strengthened, is a 
thought which Cobden suggested several years 
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ago (“ Russia,” 1836). » Forcible seizures, as 
a rule, harm the aggressor, more than they 
benefit him. The annexation of non-homo- 
geneous elements haying dissevered interests 
is likely to result in an increase of the cen- 
trifugal with a corresponding lessening of the 
concentrative force. 

PARAGUAY, a republic in South America. 
The last President of the republic, General 
Francisco Solano Lopez, fell ina battle against 
the Brazilians, on the Aquidaban, on March 1, 
1870. The Vice-President, Sanchez, was made 
prisoner during the engagement. The rem- 
nant of the army of Paraguay was either an- 
nihilated or dispersed, and the country fell 
virtually into the hands of the allies. The 
provisional government, established by the 


allies at Asuncion, on August 15, 1869, was | 


composed of O. Laizaga, 0. Av Rivarola, and 
J. D, de Bedoya.. This government has not, 
however, been recognized by any of the for- 
eign powers. The representatives of the allies 
at Asuncion. were therefore anxious to order a 
general election throughout the country, and 
to let the people decide on their future form 
of government and a new administration. It 
is thought that the statistical reports of the 
area and population of Paraguay have been 
considerably changed by the recent destruc- 
tive war. The territory of the republic has been 
to a large extent devastated, and its boundary- 
lines may be essentially modified. The popu- 
lation, which was estimated at 1,300,000 in 
1857, is said to have been largely reduced. 
During the month of January, several en- 
gagements of minor importance took place 
between the remnant of the forces of Lopez 
and detachments of the allied armies. Lopez 
retreated to Panadero, where he encamped 
with about 1,500 men, the only remainder of 
his once powerful army. When compelled to 
leave the latter place in consequence of the 


total exhaustion of supplies, he abandoned all 


his sick and the majority of the women, hid 
away the heavy cannon which he coald not 
remove, and marched northward along the 
east side of the mountains of Maracayun. As 
soon as a report of this movement reached 
General Camara, he at once surmised that 
Lopez’s aim was to reach-the abandoned Bra- 
zilian village and fort. of Dourados, in Mai 


Grosso, where some cattle could be obtain: de. 


Dourados lay about 150 miles to the north 


of Panadero, and about 250 from Concepcion. 


General Camara, with some 1,500 cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, determined to set out 
with forced marches along the diagonal route 
to Dourados, while a similar force, to set out 
later, was to strike the bush-road, which Lopez 
was moving along, and to keep close behind 
him, harassing his rear, but avoiding an en- 
gagement, so that, when Lopez would reach 
Dourados, both the Brazilian corps would be 
close to him, and could strike a decisive blow 
with superior numbers. Accordingly, General 
Camara marched northward toward the Para- 
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; an fort of Bella Vista, on the frontier, oc- 
cu by a Brazilian brigade, placed there to 
guard the Apa country, which he purposed to 
unite with his, and take on to Dourados. 
However, when not far from Bella Vista, he 
word from the commander there that 
« had not continued on the road to Dou- 
but had left it and turned to the west to 
oe an excellent camping-ground in the 
e of the mountains, on the south side of 
_ the Aquidaban, just within Paraguayan ter‘i- 
tory. Only two roads from it existed, one 
 Yranning west and north to Dourados, which, 
for a long distance, was cut through the bush, 
_ impenetrable, like all South American bush. 
r fifty or sixty miles, the bush-road di- 
_ yided, one fork going to Dourados and the 
other to Panadero. The other outlet led in 
; haga direction. Camara then changed 
his plans; he ordered the brigade at Bella 
Vista to march with all speed to Dourados, get 
into the track there, and hurry down to occu- 
py the fork of the road and shut the outlet 
at that side, while he himself hastened by 
forced marches to shut up the outlet at the 
other side, to the northwest of the Aquidaban,. 
north of which river Camara then was. On 
this march Camara learned from a deserter 
that his march from Concepcion was totally 
unknown to Lopez, and that he believed him- 
self free from attack for some time. Camara 
then determined to push on with a small body, 
in the hope of surprising Lopez before he an- 
ticipated any danger. Three days’ march 
brought him to the mouth of the outlet, and 
Lopez was shut up at that side. In front of 
2 Og was the Aquidaban, and about three 
miles before it was the Taquara. At the first 
river four cannon were planted to defend the 
crossing at the ford leading to the camp; at 
_ the Taquara ford were two cannon and about 
_ twelve men, as an outpost. Some Brazilian 
cavalry succeeded in crossing the Taquara 
during the night, and, at daybreak, charged on 
the outpost, securing the cannon before they 
could be fired. An ambush, placed in the 
bush-road between Lopez’s camp and the cap- 
tured outpost, secured an officer, who gave 
valuable informati: One or two men of the 
eese escaped the ambush and hurried back to 
pez. Camara hastened to attack; his in- 
_ fantry deployed upon the bank of the Aquida- 
ban, and opened on the artillery on the other 
side; the cavalry and infantry charged across 
the river, captured the cannon, routed a force 
arriving too late to reénforce the defence, and, 
with the lancers in front, debouched upon the 
open ground where Lopez’s tents were pitched, 
- and a force of about four hundred men drawn 
up in column, himself at the head. According 
to instructions, the lancers divided and swept 
round past the column to occupy the mouth of 
_ the bush-road and close the trap, and, while 
_ the Brazilian carbineers (Spencer carbines) 
formed as they emerged from the road from 
the ford to the camp, the commander of the 
Vou, x.—89 a 
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attacking troops, with his staff and a few cay- 
alry, charged to engage the column and pre- 
vent Lopez escaping. It was a bold and a 
dangerous act, but the carbineers came on in 
line, enveloped ‘the column, pouring their ter- 
rible fire into it, and especially on the part 
where Lopez was. The starved and poorly- 
armed Paraguayans could do nothing against 
such a fire. The slaughter was frightful, and 
in a few minutes it was a sauve qui peut. 
Lopez, with his staff and a few of his body- 
guard, made for the bush, followed by the 
pay of Brazilian officers and cavalry who 
ad devoted themselves to his pursuit. In his 
flight he was wounded by a corporal of cay- 
alry, and his protectors were cut down almost 
to a man. When he reached the stream be- 
yond which was the thicket, he threw himself 
from his horse, waded it, but was so exhausted 
that he fell half-fainting on the opposite bank. 
There the Brazilian general summoned him to 
surrender, and, on his striking with his sword, 
ordered him to be disarmed, which was scarce- 
ly done when Lopez died. r 
A provisional treaty was concluded between 
the allies and the temporary government of 
Paraguay, at Asuncion, under date of June 
20th. It declared peace restored between the 
allies and Paraguay, and opened the Upper 
Parana and the Paraguay within the limits of 
the republic to the merchant and war vessels 
of the allies, free of all burdens and obstacles. 
The allies promised to abstain from all inter- 
ference in the elections and in the organization 
of a permanent government. The provisional 
government promised that the election should 
take place within three months from the date 
of the treaty. If this was not done, the allied 
governments would come to an understanding 
as to what to do in regard to the'making of a 
definite treaty of peace. If allied troops were 
left in Paraguay, they were not to be subject 
in any way to the Paraguayan Government, 
but measures should be taken to avoid their 
presence having any influence on the election. 
On the 80th of June the provisional gov- 
ernment obtained the aid of Brazilian forces to 
guard Asuncion, as trouble was anticipated 
from the party in opposition. A fearful riot 
broke out at the capital, but was finally sup- 
pressed by the Government. The latter, with 
the aid of the Chamber of Deputies, was hast- 
ening the framing of a new national charter, 
and the election of a new government. The 
Assembly passed, after considerable debate, a 
bill granting religious freedom. The country 
was fast settling into order and comparative 
prosperity, although the exodus of foreigners 
and foreign capital continued. As these were 
the main sources of wealth for the country, 
the. Government was anxious to stay their 
flight by allaying their fears of a revolutionary 
outbreak previous to the election. Although 
the excitement was very great, the election, 
which took place on December 10th, passed 
off quietly, and resulted in the choice of C. A.. 
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Rivarola for President, and Cuyo Miltos as 
Vice-President. The Oabinet appointed con- 
sisted of: Miguel Palacio, Foreign Affairs and 
State; Rufino Fahodda, Interior; J. B, Gil, 
Treasury ; Salvador Jovellano; War and Navy; 
José M. Collar, Public Instruction and Wor- 
ship. 

a new constitution was also adopted, which 
provides for freedom of worship, the encour- 
agement of immigration, and the protection 
of immigrants, and for the summary punish- 
ment of any one who may attempt in the 
future to make himself dictator. 

The Indians on the river Paraguay were 
committing all sorts of depredations, They 
attacked several river-craft, among which was 
an Italian sloop, containing ten persons, slaugh- 
tering the men and burning the vessel. 

PAUL, José Jesus, a Venezuelan statesman, 
born at Caracas, Venezuela, in 1825; died at 
Washington, D. ©., March 7, 1870. He was 
the son of an eminent lawyer, who was for 
many years Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court; was himself educated for that profes- 
sion, and held the position of judge when he 
was chosen Secretary to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was soon after elected to a 
seat in the House, which, however, he did not 
take, as he was appointed Minister of the In- 
terior in President Tovar’s Cabinet. When the 
revolution drove Tovar out of power, and 
placed Falcon at the head of the Government, 
Sefior Paul retired for a time to agricultural 

ursuits, but his active mind would not allow 

im to rest, and, believing the people to be 
ready for a change, he visited the different 
States, conferring with the leading men, and 
advised them to rise and overthrow President 
Falcon. Those who dissented he succeeded in 
winning to his views, and the seed thus sown 
by him soon reached fruition in the revolution 
which resulted in the downfall of. Falcon. 
Monagas, the present President, then came into 
power, and Sefior Paul was appointed to a 
judgeship, in which position he acquitted him- 
self ably, until his appointment as minster to 
the United States. Sefior Paul was a man of 
great firmness and extraordinary ability. - 

PENNSYLVANIA. The session of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania opened on the 18th 
of January. That body was engaged in con- 
sidering many subjects not of general im- 
portance, but nevertheless passed some valu- 
able bills; among the principal of which 
were the following: one providing “that 
whensoever any husband, from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or other cause whatsoever, shall for 
two successive years desert his wife, or neglect 
or refuse to live with her and provide for her, 
she shall, as to.every species and description of 
property, whether real, personal, or mixed, 
owned by, or belonging to her, have all the 
rights and privileges of femme sole, to purchase 
or sell and convey the same, as if she were sole 
and unmarried ;” and “that it shall be lawful 
for any married woman, as aforesaid, to sue and 
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be sued in her own name uponall such contracts 
as aforesaid, heretofore made or to be made, 
and to sue in her own name her husband, to 
recover the possession of her real estate, or the 
value thereof, as if she were sole and unmar- 
ried,” 

Another, which passed without debate, pro- 
vides “that all proceedings in partition of 
the real estate of intestates, heretofore had in 
any court of the Commonwealth having juris- 
diction of such proceedings, shall be valid to- 
all intents and purposes, if the writs, rules, and 
notices required by law shall have been duly 
issued and served upon, or service shall have 
been accepted by, such person or persons as the 
court shall have directed notice of the inquest 
to be served upon; and if any person entitled, 
having elected to take land at the valuation 
fixed by the inquest, shall have entered into a 
recognizance in the name of the person or 
persons;so as aforesaid designated by the court, 
to secure to the other owners their distributive 
shares, his title to the said land shall be as 
good and indefeasible as if the recognizance 
and all the proceedings had been legal, and 
regular, and all writs, rules, and notices had 
been personally served upon all parties in in- 
terest, and their legal representatives.” 

Another act allowed husband and wife to 
be witnesses on their own behalf in divorce 
cases where personal service of the subpeena 
is made on the opposite party, or said party 
appears or defends. 

The Avondale disaster (see vol. 1869, pp. 566) 
led to the passage of an act providing for the 
safety and health of persons employed in coal- 
mines; and also to one incorporating “The 
Avondale Relief Association,” which provides 
that the Corporation shall be represented by 
13 trustees, who were empowered to invest the 
money contributed for the sufferers, which fund, 
on March 28th, including contributions and in- 
terest on investments, had amounted to $140,- 
794.61. The trustees receive no compensation, 
and all property held by this board is exempt 
from State or county tax. i 

An important measure was passed, entitled 
“An act to allow writs of error in cases of 
murder and involuntary manslaughter.” The 
first section provides that a writ of error ‘shall 
be of right; and may be sued out upon the oath 
of the defendant or defendants, as in civil case.” 
The second section makes it the duty of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, in all such cases, 
to review both the law and the evidence. This 
law was vetoed by Governor Geary, and dis- 
approved. by the Supreme Court of the State, 
as its effect would be to change the whole doc- — 
trine of the criminal law, and give too wide, a 
legal license to the guilty. It was intended to 
apply to the case of Dr. Paul Schwppe and 
similar cases, and, notwithstanding the objec- — 
tions to it, was again debated at length, and — 
finally passed. 

Another act also became a law, which by its _ 
provisions will stimulate investments and skill © 
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and industry in almost every branch of trade 

and manufactures, by exempting capital from 

iabilities which heretofore have acted as a 
ustraint on investments. 

Tt provides “that from and after the pas- 

of the act it shall be lawful for any person 

or persons to loan money to any individual, 

- firm, association, ér corporation, doing business 

in the State, upon agreement to receive a share 

of the profits of atch’ business as compensation 

' for the money so loaned in lieu of interest ; 

and such agreement or the reception of profits 

under such agreement shall not render the per- 

son or persons making such loans liable as a 

©o-partner in such business to other creditors 
of such individual, firm, association, or cor- 

poration, except as to the money so loaned.” 
The civil code of this State was this year 

revised by commissioners, and systematically 

arranged in a volume of less than 300 pages. 

It adheres in the main to the text of existing 
_ laws, with occasional changes to meet present 
demands, and additional provisions required 
by the changes of the day. 

- The Supreme Oourt, during its session in 
Philadelphia, announced some important opin- 
ions. One, exciting the most interest, was the 
case of the Credit Mobilier-of America os. The 
Commonwealth. 

The Oredit Mobilier is said to have been 
incorporated a few years ago under the name 
of the Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency. The Penn- 
sylvania Fiscal Agency in reality was another 
corporation which sold out its charter to the 

Credit Mobilier, and the name was soon after 
changed to that by which the Credit Mobilier 

of America corporation is known. By the 
law of Pennsylvania they were bound to pay 
to the Commonwealth one-half a mill on every 
dollar of capital stock for each one per cent. 

of dividends; which they did to within about 
two years. Then they failed to make returns, 
and the Commonwealth, as a last resort, was 
compelled to make a settlement from the most 
reliable data it could obtain. After this was 
done, it was ascertained the Credit Mobilier 
had made the enormous profit in one year of 
over $9,600,000. The settlement was made out 
on the information obtained, and the corpora- 
tion clerk in the Auditor-General’s office found 
that the great corporation, which had failed 
to make returns, was indebted to the Common- 
wealth, on account of taxes and for violation of 
law in not making returns in the sum of $529,- 

546. Suit was brought for its recovery, when 

the Credit Mobilier claimed that the profits were 

not received by the corporation asa corporation, 
a queer transposition, however, they re- 
ceived them as stockholders, The Common- 
wealth held in the trial brs corporations 
were allowed to thus change the method of re- 

_ ceiving their profits at pleasure, all corporations 
could thus act, and the result would be that after 

a while the income of the State from this souree 

would be comparatively nothing. The de- 

fendants, on the other hand, alleged that the 
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course pursued by the corporation was made 
necessary, not because they wanted to defraud 
the Commonwealth, but on account of various 
other matters, driving them to take the course 
they did in order to save what the stockhold- 
ers of the Credit Mobilier had already invested. 
The cause was argued with decided ability on 
both sides, and judgment was entered in the 
court below age hin County) in favor of the 
Commonwealth, the sum due, however, being 
reduced a little over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision. 

After an investigation of fifteen months the 
Supreme Court also decided that the Republi- 
can candidates for county officers and District 
Attorney for Philadelphia were legally elected 
in 1868, by which decision these officials were 
installed in their respective positions. 

It was announced in July that the opposi- 
tion to the legal-tender decision of the Supreme 
Court was at an end. All the railroad com- 
panies, whose offices are in Philadelphia, paid 
the half-year’s interest, then maturing, on all 
their debts created before the passage of the 
Legal-tender Act in 1862, in coin or its equiva- 
lent. This proper acquiescence in the decis- 
ion of the court, at this time, upon the maturity 
of the large July interest of strong corpora- 
tions, well able to prolong a, contest, indicated 
an abandonment of the threatened attempt to 
procure a reversal. 

An important convention of delegates, from 
the ‘minority Republican counties of Pennsyl- 
vania,” met at Reading in September. A large 
number of counties were represented, and the 
following resolutions relative to minority rep- 
resentation in legislative bodies were adopted : 

Resolved, That the practice which has grown up in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of submitting all 
matters of local legislation to the exclusive control 
of local representatives, has practically placed the 
local political and business interests of minority con- 
stituencies, requiring legislation, at the mercy of ma- 
jority local representatives, and has offered such a 
continued series of wrongs and petty oppressions as 
loudly calls for reform, - 

Resolved, That we can conceive of no other remed. 
for such wrong and oppression except a system whic 
will secure to each local minority, as near as can be, 
its Fe ryan share of local representation. 

ved, That such minority representation will 
not only remedy the wrongs of which we more es- 
pecially complain, but will also tend to lessen unjust 
and illiberal partisanship, and to promote greater 
purity in legislation. 

Ltesolved, That a fair and proportionate represen- 
tation of minorities by districts is not only just, but 
is in accord with the spirit of all our State political 
systems, which provide for the election of legislators 
by districts, in order to protect the minority at lar, 
from the unjust domination of the majority, as well 
as to guard the interests of localities, and which we 
proposes to supplement by placing the local minority 

yond the reach of the unjust domination of the 
local marty 

Resolved, That in view of the taking of the census, 
and the approaching legislative reapportionment of 
the State, we recommend the passage of acts of As- 
sembly by the next Legislature, embodying the prin- 
ciples of minority representation in reference to 
boards of county commissioners, directors of tho 
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poor, and county auditors, as well as township and 
other officers. 

Resolved, That we recommend the passage of an 
act of Assembly providing for a constitutional con- 
vention, to be composed of members elected on the 
principle, and to such convention, in making the many 
constitutional reforms so loudly demanded for years, 
we respectfully recommend that the principles of mi- 
nority representation be embodied in a new constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania. — 

Colored voters have been duly registered 
and enrolled in all the counties of the State, 
according to the provision of the national Con- 
stitution. 

At the end of the year the State Treasury 
was in a satisfactory condition.. All demands 
upon it for expenses had been paid, and the 
public debt materially reduced, while so much 
confidence had been inspired in the securities 
of the Commonwealth as to cause them to 
command the highest premiums in the market. 
The receipts into the Treasury during the year 
ending November 30th were $7,737,465.73, 
The disbursements, including expenses, loans, 
etc., redeemed, with interest on loans, was $6,- 
434,522.91; and the balance on hand at the 
close of the fiscal year was $1,302,942.82. The 
public debt was also reduced from $32,814,- 
540.95 to $31,111,661.90. Of this decreased 
amount, $1,602,321.31 was redeemed by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and 
$100,537.74 by the Treasurer. Of the re- 
maining public debt, all but $113,961.57 of un- 
funded debt is funded over-due loans, amount- 
ing to $30,997,700.33. The loans fall due in 
the following suecession—funded debt—viz. : 


. Amount of over-due loans................06 707,050 33 

‘* payable, 1871, interest 6 percent.. 2,'769,250 00 

ss Wee ey ABI) hoi 6 a, «» 4,781,800 00 

Bs one | ean eee nares oR) 

ub Se BOTT, 6! ot pe & o .. %,890,550 00 

& $6 AOR TA At -. 8,577,700 00 

“ AT, oy 1 ST Mt: * 805,000 00 

* Se yet. OF Tore wy 400,000 00 

4 MT ABBR  nOB i 1,138,950 00 

oe ss 1882, oe 44 be 112,000 00 

- ae PLO cried O x 9,273,050 00 

otall.., |. Seeheds ss . apna te xk $30,997,700 33 

While the unfunded debt consists of— 

Relief notes in circulation..................2.. $96,382 00 

Interest certificates outstanding............... 13,086 52 

Interest certificates unclaimed ................ 4,448 38 
Domestic creditors’ certificates ............... 44 

Totals sh cay drags SSs -esna bine teseea bee $113,961 57 


As nearly eight millions of the public debt 
will be due prior to July 1, 1872, Governor 
Geary recommended that the Legislature 
should authorize the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund to sell all the assets in their 
possession, and apply the proceeds to the dis- 
chargé of this indebtedness; or, at the option 
of the holders, to exchange them for the out- 
standing bonds of the Commonwealth. 

The city of Philadelphia owes a larger debt 
by some millions than the State; as its total 
indebtedness on January 1, 1879, was $42,- 
401,934. | 

Under the laws of the State, it is made the 
duty of commissioners of the respective counties 
to make returns to the government, of the 
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septennial enumeration of taxables, on or be- 
fore the last Tuesday in December. Not one- 
fourth of these returns had been received at 
the end of the year. 

Pennsylvania has at present 5,384 miles of 
railroads on the surface of the earth, and 500 
miles underground, in mineg. ; 

The important question of the assumption 
of the control of the telegraph-lines, and the 
chartering of railroad companies within the 
State by the General Government, was par- 
tially considered by the Legislature during its 
session, but no conclusive action has yet been 
taken. An act was passed and approved en- 
titled ‘A supplement to the Milford and Mat- 
amoras Railroad Company,” one section of 
which seems to have been intended to take 
from the State and give to the company the 
$10,000 bonus paid into the Treasury annually 
by the New York and Erie Railroad under the 
act of March 28, 1846. The Governor, in order 
to guard against loss, caused the Attorney- 
General to give notice to the New York and 
Erie Railroad that this payment would be ex- 
pected by the Treasury as heretofore; and, 
regarding this passage of the act as the result 
of hasty legislation, advised its repeal. 

Large deposits of iron-ore have been discoy- 
ered in what is known as Black Valley, and in 
January, 1870, it was proposed to extend the 
Huntington and Broad Top Railroad from 
Mount Dallas, its present terminus, along the 
whole distance of this valley, as heavy cap- 
italists have made extensive investments in 
ore and coal-lands in the vicinity. 

An act was also passed to facilitate and se- 
cure the construction of an additional railway 
connection between the waters of the Susque- 
hanna and the great lakes, Canada and the 
Northwestern States, by extending the aid and — 
credit of certain corporations to the Jersey 
Shore, Pine Oreek, and Buffalo Railway, and 
other companies. This act was vetoed by the 
Governor. 

A bill was also passed authorizing railroad 
companies to lease or become lessees, and to 
make contracts with other railroad companies, 
corporations, and parties, providing, however, 
that the roads embraced in any such arrang 
ments shall connect directly or by intervening 
lines with the roads of such companies in the 
State which enter into such lease, assignment, 
contract, and guarantee, and thus form continu- 
ous routes for the transportation of persons 
and property. The Pittsburg and Connells- 
ville Railroad is entirely exempt from this 
provision. 

Philadelphia has at last awakened to the 
consciousness of her dependence on New York 
for commercial facilities, and raised the 
amount of funds required to aid the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad in establishing a steam- 
ship line between her port and Europe. It 
has been stated that not only the necessary 
$300,000 has been subscribed, but several hun- 
dred thousands extra; and it was proposed to 


increase the capital stock to one million; the 
subscriptions, with the $400,000 guaranteed 
by the railroad company, reaching that 
amount. All that now remains to complete 
this valuable enterprise is, to obtain a charter 
from the Legislature. 

To the military of the State 158 volunteer 
companies were added during the year, and 
80 disbanded, which leaves 311 organized and 
active, and which are now recognized by act 
of legislation as the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. From these companies 14 regiments 
and 5 battalions have been formed. The quota 
of arms due the State was drawn from the 
General Government, and distributed: they 
consisted of 4,500 breech-loading rifle-muskets 
and accoutrements, with a proportionate sup- 
By of ammunition. All the State military 

epartments created by the war have been 
merged in that of the Adjutant-General; the 
military records of Pennsylvania are deposited 
in that department, which is also the responsi- 
ble custodian of all military probexty belong- 
ing to the Commonwealth. Four volumes of 
the military history of Pennsylvania, prepared 
by authority of an act of the Legislature in 
1864, have been produced. The fifth and last 
volume will be completed before next June. 

Upon application of the First Troop Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry to be relieved from pay- 
ment of collateral-inheritance tax, on a bequest 
of John W. Grigg, of $10,000, a consenting act 
was passed, which also removed such tax on 
all similar bequests made to advance the effli- 
ciency, drill, and discipline of this arm of the 
militia of the Commonwealth. On the 18th 
of April about 200 survivors of the five Penn- 
sylvania volunteer companies, who were the 
first citizen troops from the States who reached 
the national capital in 1861, publicly ob- 
served the ninth anniversary of that event, in 
Pottsville. 

The report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shows that there are now within 
the State 2,002 school districts; 14,212 
schools; 2,892 graded schools; 13,100 direc- 
tors; 79 county and other superintendents; 
17,612 teachers; and 828,891 pupils. This is 
an increase over the preceding year of 81 dis- 
tricts; 276 schools; 447 graded schools; 200 
directors; 3 superintendents; 470 teachers; 
and 13,138 pupils. j 

The cost of tuition for the past year was 
$3,745,475.81; building, purchasing, and rent- 
ing school-houses, $2,765,644.84; contingen- 
cies, $1,165,226.05; other expenditures, $95,- 
475; making a total of $7,771,761.20. Esti- 
mated value of school property, $15,837,183. 
Average salary of male teachers, $40.65 per 
month; length of school term, 6.06. months; 
and the cost per month of each pupil, 98 cents. 
In addition to the above, five normal schools 

_ are recognized by the State. These are in- 
tended especially to instruct in the art of teach- 
ing, and to furnish suitable teachers for the 
common schools. Since their recognition, 
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12,390 students have been received into them, 
and 2,675 are now enrolled. There are 66 
rofessors and tutors. The libraries contain 
,185 volumes. The buildings and grounds 
are valued at $364,667, and the furniture and 
apparatus at $75,000. 
esides the schools that receive legislative 
support, there are in the State 601 private 
schools, seminaries, and academies, employing 
848 teachers, and having 24,815 students. 
The estimated value of their property is $600,- 
000, and the annual amount received for tui- 
tion $380,000. There are also 13 colleges, 
with 157 professors and tutors, and 2,805 stu- 
dents enrolled. They own much valuable 
property, and their libraries number 95,000 
volumes, , 

Great care is bestowed upon the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. In the report of the superin- 
tendent of these schools for the year termi- 
nating May 31, 1870, it is stated that, since 
their first organization, the whole number of 
children admitted is 5,053. And, during the 
same period, the discharges, including deaths, 
amount to 1,524, leaving 3,529 in the schools 
at the close of the year, of whom 2,137 are in 
* sraded ” and 793 in “ primary schools,” and 
599 in “Homes.” During the year termi- 
nating May 31, 1871, 493 of these will be dis- 
charged on age. 

In these schools there was a balance of 
yearly expenses, over the appropriations, of 
$19,426.42; as, owing to the extreme pressure 
of suffering and indigent applicants, a larger 
number of children was admitted than was 
anticipated. 

The Agricultural College is gradually suc- 
ceeding in its objects, and the experimental 
farms, established under the supervision of the 
officers, have thus far answered expectations. 
The publication of careful observations and 
experiments, made in different parts of the 
State, with various climates and soils, will be 
The Blind 
Asylum gives cheerful account of the pros- 
perity of the institution, which ministers to 
the comfort of 183 persons, who are instructed 
in various departments of useful knowledge. 
The Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children, located 20 miles from. Phila- 
delphia, on the Philadelphia and Westchester 
Railroad, has 171 children and patients, from 
5 to 45 years of age. The report of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, made in September, calls 
attention to the deficiency of its resources to 
enable it to extend its usefulness and increase 
its efficiency. Thenumber of patients admitted 
during nine months up to date was 168; during 
the same period, 144 were discharged, and 39 
died, leaving still in the hospital, on Septem- 
ber 30th, 484. Appropriations were made to 
many charitable institutions by the Legislature. 
Of these, $20,000 was for the support of the 
‘Pennsylvania Lunatic Asylum; $150,000 for a 
new Insane Hospital at Danville; $2,000 for 
the Home of the Friendless at Harrisburg ; 
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$5,000 for a like institution at Wilkesbarre; 
$23,000 for the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-minded Children at Media; $23,000 
for the House of Refuge in Philadelphia; and, 
for the same establishment in Western Penn- 
sylvania, $25,000. 

The number of applications for pardons of 
criminals during the year was 1,240, of which 
62 were granted; the commutation of sen- 
tences for good behavior in prison, in accord- 
ance with the law of 1869, has effected favor- 
able results in the conduct of prisoners, and 
in maintaining wholesome prison disdipline, as 
has this year been exemplified. 

Considerable discontent has been manifested 
by the employment of United States troops at 
elections without the consent of the local and 
State governments; this was done at the Oc- 
tober election in Philadelphia. 

An election was held for the choice of Con- 
gressmen and members of the State Legisla- 
ture, when thirteen Republican and eleven 
Democratic members of Congress were chosen. 
The classification of the Legislature for 1871 


is as follows: 
House. Joint Ballot. 


Republicans......... 16 56 72 
Democrats.........- 17 44 61 


Dem. Majority... 1 
Rep. Majority... 12 11 

After the taking of a general census this 
year, a revision of the census of Philadelphia, 
ordered by the department, to test alleged er- 
rors in the previous enumeration, gives a total of 
674,022, an increase of over sixteen thousand. 

Pennsylvania gains in population more large- 
ly than any State except Illinois, which has an 
increase of 828,265, since 1860. Pennsylvania 
comes next, 605,328, followed by Missouri, 521,- 
000, Iowa, 502,602, and New York, 490,119. 

Of the increase in the population of 480,918 
in the western district of Pennsylvania, in the 
last decade, the greater part is in the mining 
and manufacturing regions, and at the chief 
trading centres. 

The western district of Pennsylvania, which 
comprises about two-thirds of the area of the 
State, and has always suffered in its in- 
terests on account of the lack of railways, has 
made much greater progress in that form of 
development than at any former period, and, 
great as is the net-work of railways in the 
densely populous eastern district, it may be 
_ doubted ‘whether, in the end, it will not be 

surpassed in mileage. This whole western 
district is really in the condition of some of 
the new States of the West. 

Astonishing as has been the general growth 
of this district, the progress of some of its 
towns is still more remarkable. Scranton, the 
centre of the Luzerne coal-field, had only 
9,223 inhabitants in the year 1860, but has 
now 35,762, and takes rank above Reading as 
the third city in the State, considering Pitts- 
burg and its suburbs together as the second 
city. Williamsport has risen from 4,253 ‘in 
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1860, to 16,066 in 1870; and Wilkesbarre, 
which had 4,200 in 1860, has now 10,180. The 
railroads leading to these places have carried 
immigration thither from the great centres of 
Philadelphia and New York. The general re- 
sult of the present census will show Pennsyl- 
vania to have made greater progress in her 
minor cities and towns than at any former 
period. 

The following is the Federal census of Penn- 
sylvania, taken in the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860. 
PISAING 5 5 ccusine seiiy tapi deen 30,315 006 
Alleghany .... % 262,373 178,731 © 
Armstrong... {383 35,797 
36,150 29,140 
29,635 736 
106.701 93,818 
38,051 7829 
53,204 48,724 
{oot 63,578 
86,510 35,594 
36,569 29,155, 
C7 t) feet Ala i Arie | 
28,144 * 21,033 
84,404 27,000 
7,806 74,578 
26,960 24,988 
25,740 18,759 
23.211 17,723 
28,768 25,065 
63,794 48,755 
43,912 40,098 
60.736 46,756 
89,403 80,597 
8,483 5,915 
65.972 49/432 
43,284 39,909 
4,010 898 
45,365 42,126 
9,360 9,131 
25,887 24,343 
Huntington: .. s/c. <ssiiees seas 81,295 28,100 
GHGSAGR «c srtn cece clases s akee 36,139 33,687 | 
PONELBON Sco vveas oweteeteiee 21,656 18,270 
SUDIATO Ss ccadepuvieep ener 17,390 16,986 
Lancaster. «isin snc gable ceas 121,340 116,314 
LAWIONCE,.... .s050:% 9 oss ooh 27,298 22,999 
TROONENG Ly oes apeaieee med ,096 81,831 
GDN. 5 ac o'oisin els ate. a aisiatnale 56,798 43,753 
Luzerne...... 160,757 90,244 
Lycoming .... $i 47,628 37,399 
GROOT sacs ccnsrdnneeaes 8, 8,859. 
MGIEAY  cucchissranha essere 49,979 86,856 
MEMO ARs cos estoeeceeseens 4,508 16,340 
MORTORS 2 icagis Greklons osane 18,362 16,758 
Montgomery..........sce.e 81,212 0,500 
MOntour:)......cec sce uccess 15,344 13,053 ~~ 
Northampton............... 61,433 47,904 
Northumberland ........... 41,449 92DH is 
DEEN Sie he sind 0 00knedncon 25,447 93 
Philadelphia................ 674,022 35299 
PEC. oo oe oS .4S ZAGAT LE 8,436 ua OP >> Sen 
OBER oss dds tus vecestencs 1,265 11470 
POOUTARE Sons vtck wea e em ek 113,477 89,510 
Snyder vs {607 15,035 
Somerset 3228 26,778 | 
Sullivan 6,191 5,637 
Susquehanna............... 87.524 36,267 
ne Be TI eae RES OEY ‘ 35,100 81,04 
WHOM... aeth coe ornare wALae 15,566 14,145 
Venango WIaita. bs: 22.. 47,9385. 043° 
Warren....... 897 19,190 
Washington .. 48,483 1805 
Waynes BOB CASS RON A 83,188. 32,239 
Westmoreland,...0..02..55. 58,720 136 
VOTED i a died ss 14,585 12,540 
Yorks) estes Mee 6,184 200 
Otel iw ccd do gaoweeee 3,519,601 2,906,115. 


PERSIA, country in Asia. Shah (proper- 
ly Shah yn Shah, which means king of kings), 
Nasser-ed-Din, born in 1830; succeeded his 
father, Mohammed Shah, September 10, 1848, 
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The ministry was composed as follows: Prince 
Naibos Saltenet, Minister of War; Mirza Yussof, 
Minister of Finance; Prince Ali Kuli-Mirza, 
Minister of Commerce and Public Instruction ; 
Mirza-Said-Khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Gholam Hossein-Khan, Minister of Justice. 

Mr. Ronald ‘thompson, secretary of the 
British legation at Teheran (in a report on 
the population, area, revenue, and trade of 
Pe 1868), estimates the area of the country 
at 648,000 square miles, and the population at 
about 5,000,000, which would be somewhat 
less than eight inhabitants per square mile. 
Thompson makes the following division of the 
population : 


Inhabitants of cities...,............. EAA 1,000,000 
Turkish, Koordish, and Arabian nomads ....... 1,700,000 

cultural population mostly residing in vil- 
in Seasat states cast i aah bcakaneeynckee ses 0 ,700,000 
MOU «2 datas at sida dvaniee sooo senaesssb0 4,400,000 


The largest cities are Tabreez, 110,000 in- 
habitants; Teheran, 85,000; Merchhed, 70,- 
000; Ispahan, 60,000; Yezd, 40,000; Hama- 
dan, 20,000; Kerman, 30,000; Kermansha, 30,- 
000; Ummia, 80,000; Shiraz, 25,000; Cazvin, 
25,000. The Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety at Berlin (1869) contains the following di- 
vision of the population, according to nation- 
ality: Persians, 8,000,000; Turkish Tartars, 
1,000,000 ; Koords, about 400,000; Arabs, 
800,000; Toorkomanians, 125,000; Armenians, 
26,000; Nestorian Ghaldees, 25,000; Jews, 
16,000. Besides there are Gipsies, Abyssinians, 
negroes from Zanzibar, Afghans, Hindoos, 
Americans, Europeans, and a few mulattoes.* 

The budget for 1868 contains the following 
statement: 


REVENUE. 

(a) In money: 1. Contributions by the various 
P ces of the empire levied by taxation... $7,650,000 
Bs 5 a bvide deeed tne on cele EA DECEA EDSON SS 1,073,820 
®) Tn PS Na osu rst SEES sshd. a ‘atik) . $8,723,320 

uce (barley, wheat, rice, and silk), 
Oeste lea ee ence AS 1,101,680 
MEOUR Lee 5 iRire doc cccecddddccevesb blebs $9,825,000 

EXPENDITURES 

y oe ee SES ae ae eee $3,500,000 
Salaries of functionaries... .............00.-se00e6 1,500,000 
Pensions of the priesthood................0000+ 500,000 
Private exchequer of the Shah................. 1,000,000 
Extraordimary expenses.:............e+e00--08 1,000,000 

Surplus to be transferred to the Treasury of the 
SCOR LSE, » svubiass Mes sb bi bawdesl auseracl ns 1,000,000 
Total. NGS ccvitahaeskasraeedatne $8,500,000 


A considerable amount of the taxes never 
reaches the Treasury of the state. The pro- 
vincial governors levy taxes on all agricultural 
produce (in some cases to the extent of 25 
per cent.); they also levy taxes on all domes- 
tic animals, and collect a poll-tax and an in- 
come-tax, Taking into consideration the ] 
personal revenue of these governors, it is 
evident that the contributions of the people 
must reach a much higher figure than is repre- 
sented in the above budget. To the crown 
revenue must be added the voluntary presents 


* For ecclesiastical statistics of Persia, see Antentcan 
ANNUAL CrcLopzpr4 for 1868, . 
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and donations of the governors and other 
functionaries, as well as the proceeds of sale 
of all confiscated property. e contributions 
in kind are used for the CUPROR of the army 
and the household of the Shah, 

No public debt has been contracted so far. 
The Treasury is said to contain $7,500,000 in 
tomans, ducats, and imperials; besides gold 
vessels to the value of $2,500,000, and crown- 
jewels estimated at $9,000,000. The army 
consisted (in 1870) of 90 regiments of regular 
infantry at 800 men each, or a total of 72,000; 
500 regular cavalry, the body-guard of the 
Shah; 5,000 artillerymen; and 200 light artil- 
lerymen on camels; making a total regular 
army of 77,700. Besides, there are about 
80,000 irregular cavalry, which can be drawn 
into the service in case of emergency. The 
Persian soldier has to serve all his lifetime, 
but he is frequently furloughed for long terms. 
The regiments correspond with the provincial 
districts from which they are recruited. 

The total imports of Persia are estimated at 
about $12,000,000; the exports at $7,000,000. 
The principal article of export is silk, while 
importation consists mostly of manufactured 
cotton goods from Great Britain. The gov- 
ernor of Astrabad made the following re- 
so to the Shah of Persia concerning the 

oorkomanian nomad tribes. on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea: 1. Jamut tribe, 8,- 
900 tents; 2. Goklan tribe, 2,550 tents; 3. Teke 
tribe, 11,960 tents. The governments of 
Afghanistan and Bokhara, which were on the 
point of hostilities in consequence of a dis- 
pute about the boundary-line between the two 
countries, finally came to a settlement of the 
question at issue, by agreeing to accept the 
river Oxus as the natural boundary. 

A. difficulty arose between the Cabinet of 
Teheran and the Sublime Porte, owing to the 
violation of the Persian frontier by Turkish 
troops, and the occupation of a disputed tract 


. of land in the province of Bagdad. The mat- 


ter was submitted to the arbitration of the . 
boundary commission at Bagdad, which suc- 
ceeded in bringing about an amicable settle- 
ment, ; 

The visit of the Shah of Persia to the Mo- 
hammedan shrines of Kerbela was an event 
in Eastern history. Nasser-ed-Din travelled 
with a suite of 15,000 servants and 8,000 
horses. The Sultan was determined not to 
remain in the background, and gaye orders 
that as great a display of magnificence as pos- 
sible should be made. A grand review of 
some 80,000 men was held at Bagdad in honor 
of the Shah’s visit to that city, whither he had 
sent an embroidered shawl, tent, and a silver 
carriage, while the Sultan sent gold dinner-ser- 
vices and diamond-mounted cups and decanters. 

PERU, a republic in South America. Presi- 
dent, elected in 1868, Colonel José Balta; 
minister of the United States, General Alvin 
P. Hovey (appointed in May, 1866); Peruvian 
minister at Washington, G. M. Freyre (accredit- 
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ed June 9, 1869). Area, 510,107 square miles, 
The population, according to arecent statistical 
report published in Lima, comprised 3,374,000 
inhabitants, exclusive of the bands of Indians 
living in the Montana region. Population of 
the capital, Lima, 121,362. The budget for 
1870 fixes the revenue at $55,903,875, as fol- 
lows: 


Guano ies ceclee sleds tee wlicone ethene $40,490,625 
Dutiog sys 260d.) Aare Uses «7 hllsh ced h9 9,960,000 
TYROPT ARE OB ionic kT Cte os arch ns vine Glen 583,750 
BEATA GO ee sig anes lonley scat epee tees 500,000 
Monlapig™ 2115 033. 6 a ad MEAL 225,000 
Diverse Precepts s sists cei sicais oaiacn'becpss 524,500 
LOGI, GhIS0G. cesses cel sae cbwns ens o8-ex 8,300,000 
Postal VovewUie. is iors ae eee ds eek 820,000 


The expenditures consisted of $17,280,006 
for the ministry of the Interior; $511,279 for 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs; $5,790,416 
for the ministry of Justice and of Public In- 
struction; $31,516,055 for the ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce; $8,750,000 for amorti- 
zation of the debt of 1865; $18,338,453 for the 
ministry of War and Marine; altogether $77,- 
186,209, showing a deficit of $21,282,334. 
The public debt, on January 1, 1869, amounted 
to 62,225,550 soles, or $77,781,938. The army, 
in 1869, consisted of 8 battalions of infantry; 
3 regiments of cavalry ; 1 brigade of mountain- 
artillery, and 1 squadron of field-artillery— 
total about 8,000 men, under command of 
4 generals of division and 26. brigadier-gen- 
erals, These figures do not include the numer- 
ous companies of the local militia. The navy 
comprised 1 iron-clad frigate; 5 monitors; 1 
turret-ship ; 1 frigate ; 1 corvette ; 2 steamers ; 
4 transports, and 6 gunboats, with 2 battalions 
of marine infantry and 8 battalions of marine 


militia. The value of the foreign commerce 
was estimated as follows: 
Imports. Exports, 
"At Callao, 1869........ $30,000,000 | $60,000,000 
EROOS SOe rcs eeeae Tec tedes 5,000, 
At Iquique,“ ......0. 5,625,000 7,500,000 
ye Rana ceteiee $35,625,000 | $72,500,000 


The principal article for export is guano; 
the shipment of guano from the port of Cal- 
lao alone, in 1869, amounted to 512,557 tons, 
valued at 20,195,146 silver piasters. Accord- 
ing to a statistical report, published in Lima, 
in 1868, the quantity'of guano exported from 
February 19, 1842, until December 81, 1867, 
consisted of 7,175,194 tons, of an aggregate 
value of $218,693,625. According to a corre- 
spondence from Lima, published in the official 
journal of the French Empire (February 23, 
1870), the former littoral provinces of Loreto 
and Ica are now departments of the republic ; 
the name of the littoral province of Callao 
has been changed into that of constitutional 
province, and a new littoral province (now the 
only one) has been constituted under the name 
of Tarapaca. A new department, called Hua- 


* Montepio means the percentage retained from the 
at of each functionary, for the creation of a pension 
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nuco (with a capital of the same name), was 
also organized, the territorial divisions of Peru 
now consisting of 16 departments, 1 littoral 
province, and 1 constitutional province. The 
area of the republic is estimated in this report 
at 506,578 square miles, or 3,529 square miles 
less than previously recorded. 

The movement of shipping in Peruvian ports 
in 1869 was as follows: 


Ports, Vessels entered. Tons, Vessels cleared, Tons, 

Callao....... 2,078 1,359,002 2,140 1,389,646 
Arica: steas 212 206,517 218 208,275 
PSViAsmcdnne 228 181,190 pe) oP PES NR 


The merchant navy consisted, in 1861, of 
110 sailing-vessels, of an aggregate of 24,234 
tons. The following railroads were in opera- 
tion in 1870: from Callao to Lima; from 
Lima to Chorillos; from Tacua to Arica; 
from Lima to Chancay, and from Mejia to 
Arequipa—total, 147 miles.’ The railroads in 
course of construction were: from Ica to 
Pisco; from Iquique to La Noria, and from 
Cerro de Pasco to the mines which fur- 
nish the material for the founderies at Pasco. 
Concessions had also been made for the con- 
struction of the following roads: from Callao 
to Bellavista; from Chancay to Huacho; from 
Eten to Herenafe ; from Malabrigo to Ascope; 
from Callao to La Oroya; from Arequipa to 
Puno; from Chorillos to Pisco, and from Pay- 
ta to Pierra. The Government had also en- 
tered into contracts with European capitalists 
for the construction of railroads from Lima to 
Pasco; from Pasco to Golo, and from Jea to 
Arequipa; the whole to be constructed under 
the chief superintendence of the Dutch en- 
gineer De Quartel. The ports of Callao, Pis- 
co, Arica, Iquique, and Truxillo, have been re- 
cently surveyed, and all necessary improve- 
ments will be made so as to afford increased 
facilities to navigation. 


During the month of March, intelligence | 


reached Lima of extensive freshets in the proy- 
ince of Sambeyeque. The capital of the prov- 
ince was overflowed, and over one million dol- 
lars’ worth of property destroyed, while the 
productive rice-fields had been rendered use- 
less for the year 1870. Altogether, the dam- 
age in the province was not less than five mill- 
ion dollars. 
The republic was steadily advancing to 
wealth and prosperity, and the general atten- 
tion was earnestly directed to public works. 
Throughout the interior, the people were en- 
grossed in agriculture, in improving the vast 
haciendas, and in making ready for the time 
when improved communications will render 
their occupation at once more profitable and 
secure. Although unpopular at the outset, 
especially in the unruly and dangerous sections 
of the south, the administration of Colonel 
Balta has succeeded in gaining the general ap- 
probation of the people, more so than any pre- 
ceding government of the republic. The Are- 
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quipa railway was completed during the sum- — 


mer, facilitating the transportation of material 
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for the road from Arequipa throngh the great 
Indian district of Rino to Lake Titicaca. 
The dangerous season for fevers and epi- 
demies, by which the population of Lime was 
erly decimated almost every year, passed 
without any appearance of sickness. This 
was mainly attributed to the great improve- 
ments in all matters pertaining to hygiene, and 
hopes were entertained that the plague might 
thus be averted in future. 

_* The rich silver-mines throughout the interior 
of the republic were attracting very general 
attention. At Cerro de Pasco, which was 
always considered as second to the deposits of 
Potosi, great improvements had been effected, 
by means of which it was confidently expected 
that the yield of the mines, which had recently 
been all but abandoned, would increase in an 
unprecedented degree. A railway, 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, was completed, con- 
necting the mines with the haciendas or wash- 
_ing-places, Some of the old shafts, which had 
formerly yielded, enormous percentages of ore 
but for the last*thirty years had been choke 
up with water, were pumped dry, and would 
soon be in working order, when it was expected 
the Cerro de Pasco would become the most 

important silver district in South America. 

he new session of Congress opened in the 
earlier part of August, when some very im- 
rtant bills were presented and carried. The 
bill granting amnesty and pardon to all political 
offenders, whether in confinement or in foreign 
countries, passed both Chambers, and was im- 
mediately put into effect by the President. This 
measure went far to prove the confidence of 
the Government in the continuance of public 
tranquillity, and the futility of further attempts 

at revolution. 
The introduction of Chinese labor is becoming 
a question of much importance. For many years 
past, the great estates had been worked almost 
exclusively by coolies, but the price paid for 
them by the planters was so exorbitant, and 
the monopoly enjoyed by the company, formed 
to import the Chinese, so onerous, that a dif- 
ferent system was determined upon. A large 
number of the wealthiest planters organized 
an association with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
import this labor on their own account, and 
guaranteed to supply all that may be required 
at a rate much more reasonable than that 
hitherto demanded. No doubt can be enter- 
tained of the wisdom of this measure, and the 
_ numerous fertile plantations now idle for want 
of laborers will contribute their share to the 
wealth of Peru. During the last fourteen years 
more than forty-five thousand coolies were in- 
troduced into Peru, generally of the worst pos- 
sible class, working under contract for a certain 
length of time. On many occasions risings of 
these Chinese had taken place, but, although 
in some instances followed by fatal results, 
these insurrectionary movements had generally 
been suppressed without great difficulty. But 
a rising of a more dangerous character, and of 
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far greater proportions, took place in Septem- 
ber on the extensive cotton estates of Pativilca 
and Galpon, about 150 miles north of Lima. 
On these plantations nearly twelve hundred 
Chinese were employed, and in the immediate 
vicinity in the neighboring estates more than 
four thousand of the coolies were collected. 
For several months symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion had been noted among these laborers, but 
the overseers and owners, trusting to their 
authority and power, paid but little attention 
to these manifestations. Unfortunately, no 
precautions were taken against surprise. The 
Chinese, left in tranquillity, were able to mature 
their plans, and concert their programme of 
action. A favorable opportunity soon presented 
itself. An agent of the estate of Pativilca had 
arrived from Lima with a large sum of money 
destined for the payment of ‘the laborers, and 
the purchase of cotton from the surrounding 
planters. While this person, together with the 
overseer, the physician, and several other em- 
ployés, were at supper on the night of the 4th 
of September, the dining-room doors were 
suddenly broken open, and a crowd of nearly 
two hundred coolies, armed with stakes, pick- 
axes, shovels, scythes, and every imaginable, 
weapon, burst in upon the astonished whites. 
In less time than is required to narrate it the 
Chinese had murdered all of their victims save 
one, who, being wounded, fell under the table, 
and was thought to be dead. Sacking the 
house, and securing the revolvers and rifles on 
hand, the insurgents proceeded to the adjacent 
hacienda of Galpon, and there repeated the 
same barbarities. Not satisfied with killing the 
whites they encountered, the most revolting 
atrocities were practised on their dead bodies, 
and delicate women and children subjected to 
shameful and cruel torture. The number of 
the Chinese now amounted to 1,100; their 
movements appeared to be directed with some 
degree of intelligence by one who seemed to 
be hailed as chief, and, having secured all the 
money and valuables to be found in the estates, 
a larger game was attempted in the sacking of 
the little village of Barranca, about three miles 
distant. In the mean time the owner of an 
estate that lay on the road to that village was 
notified by a friendly coolie of the approach 
and designs of the marauders, Hastily placing 
his wife and family in the chapel belonging to 
the plantation, he, with another friend, strongly 
barred the doors, and received the advancing 
column with the fire of their rifles. The 
Chinese were vigorous in the attack, but, un- 
accustomed to the use of firearms, they fell 
easily before the defenders of the church. In 
less than two hours these two brave men had 
killed and wounded more than sixty of the 
assailants. So desperate, indeed, had become 
the attempts of the latter that a retreat was 
determined upon. The inhabitants had had 
time to make some slight preparations for de- 
fence. An impromptu breastwork was erected 
at the entrance to the village, and forty men, 
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well armed, were posted behind it to resist 
the assault. In a short time the Chinese, re- 
enforced to the number of two thousand, ap- 
peared in front, and actually sent their leader 
to parley with the defenders regarding surren- 
der. Hardly had he opened his mouth when 
he was killed by a well-directed rifle-ball. The 
Chinese, goaded to madness by this loss, threw 
themselves upon the barricade. The fight for 
a few moments was hand to hand, and the 
whites suffered severely under the knives and 
weapons of their assailants. Soon, however, 
the power of gunpowder began to assert itself, 
the coolies retired to a distance, and appeared 
to be deliberating upon their future movements, 
At this juncture the brave defender of the 
church, having put his family in a place of 
safety and found several companions, appeared 
in their rear, and commenced such a vigorous 
fire upon them that in a short time all order 
was forgotten, and the insurgents were in a 
headlong flight. Telegrams had been sent to 
Lima asking for help, and on the morning of 
the 6th the prefect, with a couple of hundred 
soldiers, arrived at the scene of conflict. The 
Chinese by this time had dispersed to the 
mountains. The soldiers, after securing the 
few who could be found, started in pursuit. 
The results of this terrible tragedy were forty 
murdered among the whites, and nearly three 
hundred Chinese killed. The crops were de- 
stroyed, and the coolies, seeking refuge in the 
hills, and devastating the unprotected hamlets, 
were not only lost to their owners, but formed 
a dangerous element to peace and security. 

In the midst of these disturbances the public 
works already initiated were progressing with 
the most satisfactory activity ; planters were 
increasing their estates, and property in the 
towns and villages along the lines of the roads 
to be built, before of no value, became an 
object of speculation, and commanded com- 
paratively exorbitant prices. The public lands 
were portioned out and eagerly sought for. 
With the facilities afforded by the different rail- 
ways a radical change was sure to take place 
throughout the wonderfully fertile interior, 
and, from being a consuming country, it was 
hoped that Peru in a few years would become 
productive. 

At Lima a perfect system of common and 
free schools had been adopted, by which more 
than 5,000 children, before without the means 
.of education, are now instructed by competent 
teachers. 

The Government issued a decree prohibiting 
its representatives abroad from granting the 
Peruvian flag to the vessels of any nation. The 
Government accepted an offer made by Brazil, 
extending the service of her arsenals and dock- 
yards gratis to Peruvian ships-of-war, on the 
understanding that Peru would extend a like 
courtesy in return, when occasion presents it- 
self. 

POLLOCK, Rt. Hon, Sir Freperiox, Bart., 
M.P., born in London, September 23, 1783; 
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died in London, August 23, 1870. He was of 
Scottish extraction, studied in St. Panl’s School, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was Senior Wrangler in 1806. Having 
been called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1807, he won great success in his profession, but 
did not attain the rank of King’s Counsel till 
1827. For many years he led the Northern Cir- 
cuit, and had an extensive business in London 
and Westminster, having been retained in yery 
many important cases. In 1831 he was returned 
a member for Huntingdon, which he continued 
to represent till his elevation to the Bench in 
April, 1844. He was appointed Attorney-Gene- 
ral under the first administration of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834, and again under his second ad- 
ministration in 1841, succeeded Lord Abin- 
ger as Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
and was sworn a member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council in April, 1844. He retired from 
the Bench in June, and was created a baronet, 
July 22, 1866. Sir Frederick was the younger . 
brother of the late Sir David, Pollock, Chief . 
Justice of Bombay, and elder brother of Gen, 
Sir George Pollock, G. 0. B.'and K.0,8.1.° ~ 

PORTUGAL,* a kingdom in Europe. King, 
Luiz I., born October 31, 1838; succeeded his 
brother, King Pedro V., November 11, 1861. 
Heir-apparent, his son, Carlos, born Septem- 
ber 28, 1863. A new ministry, formed Anu- 
gust 31, 1870, was soon superseded, on Novem-: 
ber Ist, by the following: Marquis Avila, Minis- 
ter of Public Works and President of the Coun- 
cil; Marquis Gouveia, Minister of Marine ; 
Bento, Minister of Finance; Rego, Minister of 
War ; Carvalho, Minister of Justice ; the Bishop 
of Bizeu, Minister of the Interior. W. Cum- 
back is United States minister at Lisbon. The 
former reports of the area are somewhat al- 
tered by the new survey, completed in 1869, 
by the Topographical Bureau at Lisbon, as fol- 
lows: 


3 | SBy 
3 Porviation, Jan. Se 
PROVINCES. e #38 
A Males, | Females. £38 
WN ae sv case ete aa se 2,807| 410,476 954) 1.239 
Tras os Montes.......... 4,288] 184,767) 186,431] 1.009 
OF PE < 9,245) 583,163 7,993) 1.111 
Estremadura ........... 6,873} 409,5: 468) 975 
AYOMPCHGS oe ccnedpaac 9,416} 167,959) 161,818} 960 
PSG GES 6 oun aides sin ota 1,873} 85,757] 86,903) 1.013 
: otal on the Peninsula.| 34,502/1,841,551 |1,988,067] 1.080. 
slands : : 
OTEH. naase unckue ce 996| 111,890} 136,638} 1.227 
Funchal (Madeira), .. 315} 52,599} 58,165 1.106 
Total islands...... 1,311) 163,989} 194,803) 1.188 
Totalin Enrope...| 35,813:2,005,540)2,182,870) 1.088 
Total population males 
and females...... ....../4,198,410 
Absentees......... 6000. 159,031 
4,847,441) 9 
Temporary residents..,.} 60,446 
Portugal proper... 4,286,995 


* For details concerning the marine, the imports and. 
exports, movement of shipping, railroads, etc., see AMERI- 
CAN ANNUAL CrcLopapiIA for 1869. 
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[Square Mies] Inhabitants 1869 amounted to 1,941 miles; length of wire, 

= = ; 8,070 miles; number of offices, 119; number 
Wourteen CapeVerde Islands (1867), 1,050 | 67,gi1 Of dispatches in 1868, 175,596. A concession 
Bissao ate, n Senegambia........ 85,867 | . 8,500 for the construction of re lines be- 
pe as St. Thomé and Prin- 454 | 19.995 *Ween England, Portugal, and Gibraltar, was, 
dole. Beg She ths oo Apri 4, 11870, definitely given to M. Jules 
medes (1865)... 6.4. c6sercer eee $12,582 | 2,000,000 Despecher, the representative of the outh 
Mozambique, Sofala............+ 882,692 | 300,000 Gibraltar, ind Malta Telegraph Company. , 
Total in Africa........... 783,195 | 2,895,142 A e Seeerpre ——— took place in the 

India: province of Beira, in May, 1870. In Castro- 
Eee ey TBE on SE na es dairo the troops had to be called out to sup- 
_indian Archipelago, ....<.+ssss40 5,528 | 850,300 press the insurrection by force of arms. Dur- 
Macao (1866)...0....0...,00eceenes 12 | 100,000 ing the same month a political coup d'état was 
inaugurated by Marshal Saldanha against the 

Total in Asia......+-r++.- 7,093 | 1,477,817] Prime Minister, the Duke de Loule, in conse- 

Total Colonies............ 740,288 | 3,872,959 quence of the latter’srefusal to sign the decree 


The two largest cities in Portugal are Lis- 
bon, with 224,063, and Oporto, with 89,194 in- 
habitants. The largest cities in the colonies 
are: Funchal, 18,161; Ponta Delgada, 15,885 ; 
Angra, 11,839; and Horta, 8,549 inhabitants. 
The revenue in the budget for 1869-70 was 
estimated at 15,616,096 milreis (one milreis= 
$1.12), and the expenditures at 21,109,960 mil- 
reis. Public debt, in June, 1868, 251,690,466 
milreis, The colonial budget for 1867-68 es- 
pee the revenue and expenditures as fol- 

ows: 


erro iet Difference. 
ilreis. Milreis, 
Cape Verde Islands...... 163,475 56,411 

St. Thomé and Principe.. 463 
ANGORA AS o ohas cnconesssa 869,210,| 106,490 
Mozambique............. 178,397 54,218 
WHOIS HA is. O54. 8 é 87,477 
BOMOITS os ols ds.gstsileniedes 186,342} 51,405 
EINE a ck sh sada nee Kaa 81,574 
Total Fis .s53% 1,484,537 | 159,279 


According to a decree of October 4, 1869, 
the army was to be composed of: 


PEACE F'T’G.|WAR F'TING, 
Officers Men. Officers.| Men, 
18 regiments of Infantry....... 576) 15,102) 1,080) 39.672 
12 Deltalions of Chasseits.. 3. a 8.214 oa 17,760 
Total Infantry..... .| 930) 28,816) 1,596) 57,482 
2 regiments of Lancers,...... 56) 796 94). 1,268 
6 regiments of Chasseurs 
Wrilsen. cebpeain, H4gh 3 168} 2,388] 282) 3,904 
Total Cayalry........ 224] 3,184! 876) 5,072 
1 ment of Field Artillery.. 44) 840 68) 1 
2 Pecpebat of Artillery, ee om 
with 1 mountain battery, 
and 1 battery of reserve... 2,172} 162) 3,902 
Staff of Artillery............+.. | Nama 7 | 
Total Artillery.......| 186} 8,012) 294) 5,201 
Corps of Engin'rs—1 attalion.| 3) 488) 4) 880 
Municipal Guards............--| 56 1,709) 56) 1,709 
Sanitary Service—Physicians. . ere a suas 
1 company Sanitary Troops 8} 126 3} 126 
Total Army.......... 1,444! 31,835! 2,438! 70,510 


The army in the colonies had a numerical 


strength of 21,411 men, 


The length of telegraph-lines in operation in 


appointing Marshal Saldanha President of the 
Council of Ministersand Minister of War. The 
movement was confined to the army, and its 
object was a to compel a change in the 
ministry. The Duke de Saldanha, having great 
influence over the troops, secured the support 
of the garrison of Lisbon, and, after storming 
the castle of St. George, marched to the royal 
palace. The governor of the palace had taken 
measures of defence, and the duke found 
troops posted and artillery in position to op- 
pose him. An attack was ordered, and some 
shots were fired, but the soldiers on both sides 
were evidently ill disposed to fight against 
each other, and, after desultory firing, they 
broke ranks and fraternized. The palace was 
left unguarded, and soldiers, volunteers, and 
some peasants who accompanied them, entered, 
displaying the popular flag, and shouting 
“* Long live the King! ” “Long live the army 
and Saldanha! ” “ Down with the ministry!” 
Though greatly excited, they committed no 
violence, and contented themselves with march- 
ing through the corridors and grounds, singing 
the national songs and uttering patriotic cries. 
The Prime Minister, the Duke de Loule, against 
whom the movement was directed, seeing the 
day was lost, tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted by the King. e victorious 
Saldanha was admitted te an audience, and 
was requested by the King to form a new Cabi- 
net, which task he consented to undertake. 

The sessions of the Cortes were closed by 
order of Marshal Saldanha. One of the last 
acts of the session was the taking of an oath 
by all the deputies to defend the independence 
of Portugal. This action was taken because 
of the report in the public journals that Mar- 
shal Saldanha was in favor of a union with 
Spain. The Prime Minister at length officially 
stated that he would use all efforts to maintain 
Portuguese independence. 

In June, the Government decreed an amnesty 
for all political crimes and offences committed 
since the Ist of March, 1870; it also issued a 
decree abolishing the death-penalty, granted 
the right of holding political meetings, and the 
right of petition. 

A new session of the Cortes was opened by 
the King on October 15th, with a speech from 
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the throne, which announced the renewal of 
diplomatic relations with Italy, temporarily 
suspended in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing between Marshal Saldanha and Marquis P. 
Oldoini, the Italian minister at the court of 
Lisbon. - 

PRENTICE, Grorce Denison, an Ameri- 
can journalist, born in Preston, Conn., Decem- 
ber 18, 1802;+died in Louisville, Ky., January 
22, 1870. At the age of seventeen he entered 
Brown University, whence he graduated in 
1823. Immediately after leaving college he 
entered upon the study of law, supporting him- 
self in the mean time by teaching school ip 
Hartford, but never engaged in the practice of 
his profession. In 1828, having already at- 
tracted notice by the grace and piquancy of 
his style as a writer in various periodicals, 
among which was the Connecticut Mirror, of 
which he was the editor in 1825, he associated 
himself with John G. Whittier in the publica- 
tion of the New-England Weekly Review, a 
journal then widely popular, and remained as 
one ofthe editors for about two years; at the 
end of which time, he removed to Louisville, 
Ky., and engaged as a writer forthe Louisville 
Journal. In 1831 he became chief editor of 
that paper, which under his charge rose to be 
the leading journal of the West. Its gracefully- 

written editorials, its. spicy paragraphs, in 
which the topics of the day were epigramma- 
tized, its keen, cutting sarcasm, its wit and 
satire which cropped out in every line, made 
it peculiarly popular among all classes of peo- 
ple. For many years the Journal was the 
principal advocate, in that region, of the policy 
of the Whig party, and, during the stormy pe- 
riod of our political history preceding the 
late war, it maintained with unflinching cour- 
age and untiring zeal the cause of the Union 
against the secessionists. When South Carolina 
seceded, Prentice boldly and manfully opposed 
the efforts of the Kentucky disruptionists to 
drag their State into secession; and it is 


largely owing to the unswerving fidelity of. 


that journal that their success was not con- 
summated. Though one of the proprietors, 
Mr. Prentice was never the entire owner of the 
Louisville Journal, and during the war he be- 
came embarrassed in his finances, in part owing 
to his unfortunate habits, and the controlling 
interest in the paper passed into the hands of 
those who were less vigorous for the Union, 
but who insisted on still having his name and 
‘services on it. For a short time he withdrew 
from the editorial charge of the paper, but 
afterward returned to it as a regular writer 
for its columns, though not the responsible 
editor, He never was as prominent in its 
pages after its consolidation with the Courier 
under the name of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. The change in the control of the 
paper, the loss of one of his sons who fell 
in battle, in the ranks of the Southern army, 
and other afflictions and. trials, rendered his 
declining years sad and sorrowful. In ad- 
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dition to his editorial labors on the Journal, 
Mr. Prentice wrote much for other periodicals, 
He contributed several brilliant papers to Har- 
pers Monthly, and for some time supplied a 
colunm of ‘ Wit and Humor” for Bonner’s 
Ledger. His poems, of which he wrote many, 
were nearly all first printed in the Journal, 
thence extensively copied, but never collected 
in a volume. That which he always looked 
upon as his best, and which, indeed, in depth 
of pathos, beauty of rhythm, and wealth of im- 
agery, has but few equals in any language, is 
his “ Closing Year,” written for the Journal 
in 1849. Mr. Prentice was a bitter opponent, 
whether wielding the pen or the sword; and 
as a consequence was drawn into frequent sharp 
conflicts with his editorial brethren differin 
from his views. But with all his severity an 
sarcasm he was a man of kindly feelings and 
warm attachments. A collection of his witti- 
cisms, entitled Prenticeana, was published in 
1860. ) | 
PRESBYTERIANS. I. PrespyTerian 
Cuurcu In THE Unrirep States (Norts).— 
The reunion between the Old School and New 
School branches of the Presbyterian Church 
was consummated at the General Assembly— 
the first regular one of the reunited Church— 
which met in Philadelphia, Thursday, May 19th. 
The predominance of he reunion thought ap- 
peared in all the pr ings, from the formal 
preliminaries of the nization of the assem- 
bly to the close. A “New School” man (the 
Rev. Dr., Adams) nominated an ‘‘Old School” 
man (the Rey. Dr. Backus) for moderator, who 
was chosen by acclamation. An ‘Old School” 
man nominated the former stated clerk of the 
New School General Assembly (the Rey. Dr. 
Hatfield) for stated clerk, who was also ac- 
cepted with unanimity. The spirit of the body 
was described as that of a sort of pleasant 
strife observable between the representatives 
of the two late branches, to see which should 
outdo the other in courtesy. During the open- 
ing proceedings, a telegram, sending greeting 
and good wishes, was received from the Rey. 
David Elliott, D. D., “Moderator of the last 
General Assembly (1837) immediately preced- 
ing the separation.’”? The numerous difficult 
points in reorganizing the synods and boards 
of the two assemblies were satisfactorily ad- . 
justed. A rearrangement of the synods was 
made by the General Assembly itself. The re- 
arrangement of the presbyteries was left to be 
decided upon by the synods in which they are 
situated. While the Old School branch had 
supported a Board of Missions ofits own, the 
New School branch had not maintained a sep- 
arate missionary society, but had ecodperated 
with other denominations in the support of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The reunion made it neces- 
sary to give the support of the united Church 
to a single board, involving the withdrawal of 
Presbyterian support from the American Board. 
The General Assembly decided also to assume_ 


__-presbyteries in the forei 
Tiss 
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the charge and responsibility of a part of the 
missions of the American Board, and the fol- 
lowing plan was adopted : 


1, That, in the judgment of this committee, it is 
ble as well as important that a fair Pi ortion 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions cause be transferred to the United Presby- 
terian Church, 2. That, in order to a harmonious 
and satisfactory transfer of any portion of these mis- 
ns to the Board of the Presbyterian Church, it will 
‘be necessary to leave the missionaries now connected 
with such missions at liberty to sustain their present 
ecclesiastical relations in case they should prefer to 
do so. This liberty shall be conceded to the Con- 
g onal missionaries who may be and continue in 
missions, and also, in case of the formation of 
field, to such Presbyterian 
onaries as may prefer to remain members of the 
byteries in country to which they now be- 
. 8, That it should be fully understood by all 
arties that the same liberty, thus provided forin the 
case of hey cde hepa missionaries to be transferred 
to the Assembly’s Board, would be granted by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions to such Presbyterian missionaries as may still 
continue with the missions to that Board. 


The matter was satisfactorily arranged with 
the American Board. The theological semi- 
naries were differently organized in the two 
branches. The Old School seminaries were 
under the care of the General Assembly; the 
New School seminaries were in the hands of 
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trustees, or of synods, and independent of the 
General Assembly. The two systems were 
harmonized upon a plan by which the former 
New School seminaries, while they retain their 
governing boards, are to submit their pro- 
ceedings in the election of professors to the 
approval of the General Assembly. The Board 
of Freedmen’s Missions was reconstructed by 
the appointment of a board of thirteen mem- 
bers, so classified that the terms of one-third 
the members shall expire each year. Five 
members are to constitute a quorum. This 
board has charge of the work of the Presbyte- 
rian Ohurch in behalf of the colored popula- 
tion of the South, and will keep its offices at 
Philadelphia.. A new Synod of China was 
established; it includes all the churches in 
China, Siam, and Japan. 

The first meeting of the new Synod of China 
was held October 20th. Twenty-four mem- 
bers were present, including nine foreign mis- 
sionaries, seven native pastors, seven native 
elders, and one foreign elder, representing the 
three presbyteries of Canton. Two other 
presbyteries were constituted. The churches 
number eleven, the communicants more than 
six hundred. e proceedings were conducted 
in four dialects or languages. The reports from 
this synod do not appear on the statistical table. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1870. 
SYNODS. Merien.| terme” |OBUCs| “canta, SYNODS, Merion | tere. (CBOs) “canta, 
1, Albany (O. 8.)...........- 5 | 105 "7 | 11,560 || 28. New York.............. il 288 | 167 | 24,893 
2. Albany (N.8.). 5 83 65 | 8,172 || 29. New Yorkand New Jer- 
3. rot peendd das sctsant 5 90 | 114 | 15,222 BOY 20 css gileae wise dice 10 307 | 180 | 286,491 
4, Alta FONG. ads asdana 8 82 24 | 1,689 || 30. Northern India......... 4 26 13 421 
MaASEMMIEARS dip 6.53 5 op uo 019 pen ee 3 21 54 | 4,801 || 31. Northern Indiana...... 5 58 | 100 “7,210 
6. Baltimore................ 6 96 | 123 | 11,417 || 82. Ohio (O. 5} ee tstVieces 6 103 | 147 12,703 
TABRIMNO. viccdis i quebs waelcinas 4 |° 48 88 |, 5,588 || 83. Ohio (N.S.)............ 4 53 64 4,921 
Chicago.......2...0seenese 5 | 10%] 111 | 8,714 || 34. Onondaga.............. 4 m1! 64] 7883 
_ 9. Cincinnati (O. 8.).........) 5 110 | 122 | 18,430 || 85. Pacific................068 4 42 87 2,043 
10. Cincinnati (N. 8.)......... 4 |}, 59) 45) 4,743 || 36. Pennsylvania........... 5 118 96 | 17,934 
BAL GONGKDG, oo oso, <'9 48 his cg an 6 140 | 108 | 14,484 || 8%. Peoria... 20... ...secee- 5 107 15 8,135 
MRMEPLOUE Ss ceca ccescccsces ss 6 106 87 | 9,288 || 88. Philadelphia............ 8 244 | 224 398 
18. Illinois (O. 8.)............ 6 133 | 171 | 11,505 || 89. Pittsburg............... 5 121 | 156] 19,879 
14, Illinois (N. : a ee eee 4 89 | 103.) 6,815 || 40. St. Paul.........scseee- . 38 43 68 2,264 
15. Indiana (0. 8.}........... 5 63 | 89] %,795 || 41. Sandusky............... 4 42 62 8,633 
6. Indiana (N. 8.)........... 4 46 61 | 5,596 || 42. Southern Iowa......... 5 "5 | 114 5,929 
17, Towa (O. 8.)..........+-05. 5 65 | 105 | 5,080 || 48. Susquehanna........... 3 34 87 3,354 
Towa (N. 8.) .. Kf vt5) 88 | 38,768 || 44, Tennessee............+ 3 20 40 2,741 
19. Kansas (O. 8.)............ 5 43 BB R08 11-45. Chea eA 4 iT 67 7,826 
20. Kansas (N. §.)............ 3 36} 40 916 || 46. Wabash................. 4 39.) 53 2,635 
S1,, ROmtucky..<iacycsvcaedb' 6 51 | 126 | 5,510 || 47. West Pennsylvania..... 3 30 36 3,868 
WICDINGU ce ocsaeansacns 9 129 | 185 | 11,905 || 48. Western Reserve....... 5 82 "2 6,301 
28. Minnesota................ 4 44°) 52} 2,504 || 49. Wheeling............... 5 114} 166) 19,107 
24. Missouri (O. 83 6 70 | 117 | 5,281 || 50. Wisconsin (O. 8.)......| 3 40 51 3,037 
25. Missouri 8 4 4 61 | 2,402 |} 51. Wisconsin (N.S§.)......] 4 43 87 2,061 
26. Nashville...:...........5. 6 19 15 860 
27. New Jersey..........0+5. ll 252 | 216 | 28,812 Potal sis. daesTicis 259 | 4,238 | 4,526 | 446,561 


» The number of candidates for the ministry 
is 541; of licentiates, 888; the total number 
of baptisms was 26,598; Sunday-school mem- 
berships, 448,857. 

_ The contributions to the Boards, etc., so far 
as reported, were as follows: Home missions, 
$360,274; foreign missions, $328,847; educa- 
tion, $246,898 ;. publication, $42,040; church 
erection, $210,939; ministerial relief, $53,832 ; 
freedmen, $51,845; General Assembly, $32,- 
645; Co tional, $6,416,165; Miscellane- 
ous, $690,636. Total, $8,440,121. 


The following resolutions were offered re- 
specting a union between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians: 


Whereas, This General ayaa believing that 
the interests of the kingdom of our Lord throughout 
our entire country will be gradually promoted by 
healing all unnecessary divisions; and — 

Whereas, The General Assembly desires the mpeedy: 
establishment of cordial fraternal relations with the 
body known as the ‘‘ Southern Presbyterian Church,” 
upon terms of mutual confidence, respect, and Chris- 
tian honor and love; and 

hereas, We believe that the terms of reunion be- 
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tween the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
at the North, now so happily consummated, present 
an auspicious opportunity for the adjustment of such 
relations: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five ministers and 
four elders be appointed by this Assembly to confer 
with a similar committee, if it shall be appointed by 
the Assembly now in session in the city of Louis- 
ville, in respect to opening a friendly correspondence 
between the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, and that the result of such conference be 
reported to the General Assembly of 1871. 

Resolved, That, with a view to the furtherance of 
the object contemplated in the appointment of said 
committee, this Assembly hereby reaffirms the ‘‘ Con- 
current Declaration’? of the two Assemblies which 
met in the city of New York last year, namely: 
‘¢ That no rule or precedent which does not stand 
approved by both bodies shall be of any authority in 
the reunited body except in so far as such rule or 
precedent may affect the rights of property founded 
thereon,” 

Resolved, That one minister and one elder of this 
committee, appointed by this Assembly, be desig- 
nated as delegates to convey to the Assembly now in 
session at Louisville a copy of these resolutions, with 
our Christian salutation. 

The committee appointed to raise the me- 
morial contribution of $5,000,000 among the 
members of this Church proposed a subscrip- 
tion for $1,000,000 free-will offerings of ten 
cents each week for fifty weeks. The institu- 
tions designated by the General Assembly to 
receive aid are, theological seminaries, col- 
leges, and chartered schools; literary institu- 
tions for the raising of a native Gospel min- 
istry in heathen lands; church buildings and 

. parsonages; hospitals and orphan asylums; 
institutions for the education and evangeliza- 
tion of the freedmen; the establishment of a 
Permanent Sustentation Fund. 

If. PresByrer1an CuurcH iN THE UNITED 
Srates (Sourn).—The General Assembly of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church met in 
Louisville, Ky., May 18th. The Rev. Drs. 
Backus and Van Dyke, and Mr. William E. 
Dodge, delegates from the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, presented the fraternal resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly of that 
body, and addressed the assembly, stating that 
they came not to ask for reunion, not to ask 
for immediate correspondence, but to ask the 
appointment, of a committee to meet a similar 
committee appointed by the Northern Assem- 
bly, and confer respecting various matters and 
questions of jurisdiction and property-rights 
between the two assemblies, and secure, if 
possible, the adjustment of all differences be- 
tween the two bodies on a basis that shall be 

‘ just and honorable to all parties, and worthy 
of Christian men. An answer was given, say- 
ing that the Southern Church does not approve 
of union with the Northern Church, because 
it is a total surrender of all fundamental doc- 
trines, and embraces all shades of belief. The 
Southern Church is the only surviving heir of 
true, unfailing testimonies, and there are im- 
passable barriers to official intercourse between 
the two Churches. The pastoral letter sent 
out to the churches by the General Assembly 
claimed that, whatever obstructions may be in 
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the way of fellowship, they were not created 
by the Southern Church, and that they could 
not allow themselves to be placed in a false 
position before the world. 

The rival synods in Kentucky—that which 
adheres to the Northern General Assembly, 
and that which belongs to the Southern 
Church—appointed committees to consult and 
endeavor to agree upon some plan by which 
the disputed questions in reference to Centre 
College could be adjusted satisfactorily. The 
committees have had several friendly confer- 
ences, but. have not been able to unite upon 
any basis of settlement. 

The statistics of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church for the year ending April 1, 1870, were | 
as follows: Synods, 11; presbyteries, 55; 
ministers, 840; churches, 1,469; candidates, | 
161; licentiates, 53; communicants, 82,014; 
baptisms, 5,084; Sunday-school scholars, 47,- 
817; contributions: sustentation, $49,002; for- 
eign missions, $23,269; education, $34,209 ; 
publication, $10,279; presbyterial purposes, 
$12,247; congregational purposes, $676,439 
miscellaneous purposes, $66,917. Total, $872,- 
855. Two hundred and six churches failed to 
report the number of their members, . 

UI. Unrrep PrespytTertan Onvron or Norra 
Amerioa.—The “narrative of the State of the 
Church” adopted by the General Assembly of 
this body, while it reports the Church flourish- 
ing in many respects, notes a decrease in the 
number of ministers. The net decrease of the 
year preceding the meeting of the General 
Assembly was ten. Fifteen died, and twelve 
were dismissed to other denominations. The 
subject of union with the Presbyterian Church 
has been under advisement, and favorably con- 
sidered. Oommittees of conference upon the 
subject, representing the two bodies, were to 
meet at Pittsburg early in 1871. 

The statistics for the year ending May, 1870, 
were as follows: 


Minis- | Congre-| Mission| Communi- 


BESODS, ters. |gations.|/Stati’ns| cants, 

NEW at Of lis is3 tives cases oats 95 96 6 | 13,957 
First Synod of the West.....| 83 | 132 6 | 14,833 
PIWBOUINS sp ccice sets ante eae G7 | WT 4 | 13,621 
Second Synod of the West...| 69 96 1 WBS 
ONES cai AT Aap. Oe ts <'bo epi’ st. 6,940 
PIG s Cal's cccs labo vecpemey 83 88 9 6,530 
MEMMBE 5 0% 35's sik Gao os Sree 30 82 | 10 1,225 
OW Ria. ser etr andes rake Ney 51 % | 12 4,667 
Presbyteries not inSynods..|° 17 9/ 13 55 
Totah wth eiitlers 553.1 29 1 58. |, 69,807 


The number of licentiates is 36; students, 
55; baptisms, 4,498; officers and teachers in 
Sunday-schools, 6,820; scholars, 48,227; con- 
tributions for home missions, $25,999 ; foreign 
missions, $40,079; freedmen’s missions, $10,- 
066; education, $6,080; publications, $2,089 ; 
church extension, $14,806; Assembly’s fund; 
$1,605; aged ministers’ fund, $1,305; salary 
by congregations, $384,816; congregational 
purposes, $264,155; salary by Assembly, $23,- 
731; general contributions, $76,176. Total, 
$812,553. 


Missions to Freedmen.—Stations, 4; mission- 
aries and teachers, 21; pupils in Sunday and 
other schools, 2,420; communicants, 122; ap- 

ropriations for 1870-’71, $18,500. Foreign 
iiloan-Genrel missions, 5; mission sta- 
tions, 19; missionaries and helpers in active 


- service, 26; in this country, 26; churches, 12; - 


communicants, 281; mission-schools, 19; pu- 
Pils 1,619 ; native teachers and catechists, 63; 
native ordained ministers, 2; native licentiates, 
2; preparing for the ministry, 13; appropria- 
tions for the year, $63,500. Theotogical m- 
inaries, 5; students, 85; colleges, 2; students, 
625; value of theological seminaries and col- 
legos, $420,000; presbyterial schools or acade- 
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IV. Synop or toe Rerormep Prespyre- 
rian Cuvurcu.—The annual meeting of this 
body was held at New York, and closed on the 
of June. The Synod appointed a commit- 
tee to attend the Anti-secret Society Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati. The following are the sta- 
tistics of the Synod: 


Con Comm 
PRESBYTERIES, gre-| Minlé- | Consment- Sunday-School 
INGW. YOPK, sand caccare 17 8 2,299 1,722 
Philadelphia .......... 5 4 716 | No report. 
Rochester. ...........6 6 6 529 | No report 
Pittsburg.............. 18 | 22 | 1,933 349 
ur” Se aa il 9 728 235 
Ohio........ Ri es vee te 8 5 500 | No report. 
BMDOINH od sdae)'es crue 9 10 930 | No report. 
NUNN fg in os 5 ch doe o.0 ch 18 12 942 | No report. 
Totals.i.:. 87 &6 8,577 2,806 
The number of baptisms was 479. The con- 


tributions were: for foreign missions, $7,965.- 
10; home missions, $4,146.09; freedmen’s 
mission, $2,359.21; theological seminary, $3,- 
062.80; church buildings, $28,955.09 : pastors’ 
salaries, $59,442.66; all other purposes, $40,- 
811.61. 

VY. Generat Synop oF THE REFORMED 
PresBpyTERIAN Cuurcu.—This body met at 
Cincinnati in May. On the 25th of that month 
it resolved that union with the United Presby- 
terian Church is not desirable, and rejected the 
terms agreed upon by the committees appoint- 
ed to confer on the subject. The vote was 27 
for rejection, 10 for the report. The list of 
ministers and licentiates of this Church num- 
bers 41. 

VI. Associate Rerormep Synop or THE 
Sourn.—The organ of this body (the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, Due West, South Car- 
olina) reports, for 1870, 57 ministers, 7 proba- 
tioners, and 6 theological students. It shows 
by comparative tables that the period of great- 
est and most regular increase in the number 
of ministers was from 1842 to 1852. Since 
1863 (when there were 67 ministers, 6 proba- 
tioners, and 4 students) there has been a 
decided falling off. Since 1842, 17 of the min- 
isters have died, and 26 have left this church 
to join other churches, of whom 22 became 
connected with the Old School (probably 
Southern) Presbyterians, and 4 joined the Uni- 
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ted Presbyterians, North, Except the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Presbytery, only one of 
the 26 ministers who left this church took his 
congregation with him, 

IT, CumBertayp Prespytertan Cuvrcn.— 
The 100 presbyteries of this Church report 
1,116 ministers, 195 licentiates, and 222 candi- 
dates are reported from about two-thirds of 
the presbyteries. Fifty-five presbyteries re- 
port 43,414 communicants, 21 presbyteries re- 
port 451 congregations. It is believed that 
full returns from all the presbyteries would 
show the number of communicants to be about 
80,000. There are 25 synods. The number 
of churches.is about 2,000. The year endin 
with the meeting of the General Assembly 
1870 was one of great brospentty with this de- 
nomination. It is estimated that about 10,000 
communicants were added. 

VIII, Prespytertans 1n Canapa,—A com- 
mittee of conference of the Presbyterian 
Churches of British America met at Montreal, 
Canada, September 28th, to consider the expe- 
diency and practicability of union. The Synod 
of the Church of Scotland in Ontario and 
Quebec, the Synod of the same church in No- 
va Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince. Edward’s 
Island, and Newfoundland, the General As- 
sembly of the Canada Presbyterian Church, 
and the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
the lower Provinces, were represented by 
delegates. The committees of the various 
churches first conferred separately, and each 
came to the conclusion that there is no obsta- 
cle to union in principle, and that union is 
expedient and practicable. The discussions 
afterward in joint committee were cordial and 
pleasant. A paper recommending union, with 
a proposed basis, was adopted for circulation 
among the churches, The two most important 
articles of the basis were: 1. That the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
being the infallible word of God, are the su- 
preme standard of faithand manners. 2. That 
the Westminster Confession of Faith shall be 
the subordinate standard of this Church, it be- 
ing understood—1. That full liberty of opin- 
ion in regard to the power and duty of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion, as set 
forth in said Confession, be allowed; and 2. 
That the use of the Shorter Catechism be en- 
joined as an authoritative exposition of doc- 
trine for the instruction of the people. 

IX. Scorcu PrespyterrAns.—The Presbyte- 
rian Churches of Scotland have been agitated 
on the subject of union. <A proposition by 
Dr. Candlish, that the union of unestablished 
bodies should be effected on the basis of the 
standard, leaving the dogma about the relation 
of the civil magistrate to religion an open 
queriin excited alarm on the part of the free 
church opposed to union, and led to the or- 
ganization of a defensive association. The 
opposition to the union was active and ener- 
getic, and has succeeded in interposing obsta- 
cles which as yet prove effectual. The various 
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presbyteries which have voted on the subject 
have, however, returned favorable responses. 
The churches concerned in the movement are 
the Free Church, with nine hundred congrega- 
tions; the United Presbyterian Church, with 
six hundred congregations; and the smaller 
‘body of the Reformed Presbyterians. The 
leaders of the Established Church have been 
interested observers of these proceedings, and 
have labored to win the Free Church to effect 
a union with them, or, if this failed, to make 
their own church a party in a union of all the 
Presbyterian Churches. 

X. Irish Prespyrerrans.—The Irish Pres- 
byterians have been arranging the financial 
measures which became necessary for the sup- 
port of their church after the withdrawal of 
the Regium Donum, under the provisions of 
the church-disestablishment act. The General 
_Assembly were agreed upon a plan of commu- 
tation, which by the terms of the Government 
would secure every minister in the church 
forty pounds sterling during each year of his 
life. A sustentation fund was also established, 
and the liberality of the church was appealed 
to, to place it upon a secure foundation. This 
church has 126,000 members, with an annual 
income from the British Government of £94,- 
000. It reports 1,094 Sunday-schools, 8,050 
teachers, and 16,350 scholars, 

PREVOST-PARADOL, Luoren Anarorx, 4 
French Republican publicist and diplomatist, 
born at Paris, August 8, 1829; died by his own 
hand during an attack of temporary insanity, 
in Washington, D.C., July 20,1870. His father 
was an officer in the French Army, and his 
mother, Mlle. Paradol, an actress of distine- 
tion in the Classical Theatre of the Rue Riche- 
lieu. 

The son studied at the Bourbon College, 
gaining many prizes, and entered the Heole 
Normale, where he remained until 1851, ob- 
taining the prize for eloquence given by the 
Académie Frangaise for his “ Eloge de Bernar- 
dine St.-Pierre.” In August, 1855, he took 
the degree of Doctor in Letters, was appointed 
to the chair of French Literature by the Fac- 
ulty of Aix, and in 1856 became one of the 
editors of the Journal des Débats. In 1860 he 
was attached for some months to the Presse, 
but very soon returned to the Dédats. In the 
capacity of a journalist he had the peculiar 
art of suggestiveness, of carefully wording his 
views so that, while implying a good deal, the 
censors of the press, ever watchful for any 
thing like treason against the ruling power, 
were unable to find tangible evidence warrant- 
ing conviction. He managed to keep just 
within the prescribed bounds, though never 
losing sight of the great needs of France—free 
speech and free institutions. Unable to find 
specific occasion for overt act, the journal 
finally received a private intimation from the 
Government that the premier-Paris of that 
paper must no longer be contributed by M. 
Prévost-Paradol. In June, 1860, he was fined 
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1,000 francs and suffered a month’s imprison- 
ment for the publication of a political pamphlet 
entitled ‘Les Anciens Partis.” Subsequent- 
ly he attached himself to the Courrier du 
Dimanche, and here again developed his talent 
for smooth, keen sarcasm, and delighted its 
readers while exasperating the Government 
officials, who found themselves wounded by a 
weapon whose delicate edge and rapid play 
rendered it perceptible only by its effects. 
The paper for many years vibrated between 
warnings, suspensions, and fitful issues, and 
finally, in August, 1866, was suppressed. Twice 
during his editorial career, in 1863 and 1869, 
M. Prévost-Paradol became a candidate for 
the suffrages of the electors of Paris and its 
vicinity, to a seat in the Corps Législatif, but 
both times he was signally unsuccessful, the 
whole power of the Government being arrayed 
against him, while the Republicans regarded 
him as not sufficiently advanced to suit their 
views. Disheartened by these failures, he de- 
clared in his journal that he should never 
again attempt the defence of universal suf- 
frage. When, in January, 1870, Louis Napoleon, 
driven to stake all upon his last card, gave to 
France the shadow instead of the substance 


of a liberal and constitutional government, and 


called the whilom Republican, Ollivier, to the 
premiership, he sought to placate still further 
the Liberals by drawing away others of their 
able men in the toils of official station.. He 
made overtures, through Ollivier, to his old 
enemy Prévost-Paradol, to represent his Goy- 
ernment in a diplomatic capacity, and so 
adroitly was the bait offered by the Premier, 
that the Liberal journalist, at first surprised, 
at length listened with but faint disapproval 
to the urgent entreaties of his old friend, who 
insisted that he might by taking office further 
the cause of liberal government, and at last 
consented somewhat reluctantly to become 
French ambassador to the United States. 
When his nomination was announced, his Lib- 
eral friends did not at first believe that he 
would accept the appointment at the hands of 
a government which he had for years lashed 
so unsparingly, and, when at last they were 
convinced that he had consented, they de- 
nounced him with great and undeserved bitter- 
ness. That the step was an unwise one there 
is no doubt, and none subsequently was more 
conscious of it than himself; but that he 
entered upon it from any unworthy motives, 
there is not a particle of evidence. His nature 
was an intensely sensitive. one, and he, no 
doubt, honestly believed that he might be of 
service to France by representing her at the 
capital of a nation for whom he had mani- 
fested the strongest and heartiest sympathy 
during its recent gigantic struggle for a na- 
tional existence. *Yet he was seriously de- 
pressed by the attacks of his old friends. He 
left Brest, France, on the 2d of July, and at 
that time there were no intimations of the 
coming storm of war, which was so soon to 
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end in the overthrow of the imperial dynasty. 
But, two days after his arrival in New York, 
war was declared with Germany. From this 
moment a gloom which he could not shake off 
settled upon his spirit, he reproached himself 
that he had accepted office, felt that he was 
unfitted for the great responsibilities which 
the war would throw upon him, and at length 
in the early morning of the 20th of July, in a 
fit of temporary insanity, put an end to his 
existence. 

M. Prévost-Paradol was elected in April, 
1865, a member of the French Academy as a 
successor of M. Ampére, and was publicly re- 
ceived by M. Guizot in March, 1866. Besides 
the books to which we have already referred, 
his published works were: ‘Review of Uni- 
versal History,” 1854, and many editions since ; 
“The Place of the Family in Education,” 1857, 
a work crowned by the Academy of Moral 
Sciences; ‘‘On Liberty of Worship in France,” 
1858; “Essays on Politics and Literature,” 
three series, 1859, 1862, and 1863; ‘On Par- 
liamentary Government; the Decree of the 
24th of November,” 1860; ‘*Two Letters on 
the Reform of the Penal Code,” 1862; ‘ Elisa- 
beth and Henry IV.,” 1862; “Some Pages of 
Contemporaneous History,” four series, 1862, 
1864, and 1866; ‘Studies on the French Mor- 
alists,” 1864; ‘New France,” 1868, a work 
which attracted great attention. He was also 
one of the Committee of Five, appointed by 
the French Academy in 1867, to superintend a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Historical Dictionary of 
the French Language.” 

PRIM, Don Juan, Count de Reus, Marquis 
de los Castillejos, a Spanish general, statesman, 
diplomatist, and revolutionist, Marshal and 
Grandee of Spain, OCaptain-General of the 
Armies of Spain, Minister of War, and Pres- 
ident of the Council, born at Reus (Catalo- 
nia), December 6, 1814 ; assassinated in Madrid, 
December 31, 1870. He entered the army at 
an early age, and made his first campaign as an 
officer in the civil war which followed the ac- 
cession of Isabella II. to the throne of Spain in 
1833. He supported the cause of the Dosetin 
mother, Maria Christina, at that time Regent, 
and was in 1837 promoted to the rank of 
colonel. ‘When she fled from Spain he associ- 
ated himself with the party of Progresistas in 
their opposition to the government of Espar- 
tero, and, having been accused of complicity in 
the insurrection of Saragossa in 1842, he took 
refuge in France, where he assisted the Queen- 
mother in her intrigues to bring about a resto- 
ration. ' In 1843 he was elected to the Cortes 
from Barcelona, and in May of the same year 
headed an insurrection in his native city of 
Reus, whence he was speedily driven by 
one of Espartero’s officers, and took refuge 
in Barcelona. The revolution of 1848 resulting 
in the overthrow of Espartero, placed the 
Queen-mother in power, and Prim was re- 
warded with the rank of general, the title of 
Count de Rens, and the post of Governor of 
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Madrid. This good fortune was, however, of 
short duration. Having undertaken to sup- 
press an insurrection in Barcelona, he em- 
ployed his troops in such a manner as to keep 
Oatalonia in revolt for an entire year. This 
rendered him unpopular, and he was disgraced 
by the Queen, who was adverse to him on ac- 
count of his liberal sentiments. In October of 
the same year he was tried for high-treason, 
and complicity in an attempt to assassinate 
Narvaez. He vindicated himself sucgessfully 
from the latter accusation, but was found guilty 
of treason, and was sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment. In six months, however, he was 
released through the influence of his mother, 
and, for the nine years following, remained 
aloof from public life. In 18538, on the out- 
break of the Russo-Turkish War, he availed 
himself of it to regain his former notoriety. 
He joined the Ottoman army, on the Danube, 
and rendered valuable service at Ottenizta, and 
at the vigorous defence of Silistria. He re- 
turned the following year to Spain, and pub- 
lished an account of his military experience in 
the East, together with an historical essay on 
the Turkish Empire. 

Prim now returned to political life, and 
served in the Cortes until the hostilities against 
Morocco, in 1859, called him to the field. In 
this war he was at first in command of a divi- 
sion of reserved troops, but subsequently per- 
formed a brilliant part in various battles, and 
notably at Marabout. He received for his ser- 
vices the title of Marquis de los Castillejos, and 
was made Grandee of Spain in January, 1861. 
His next important act was to join, in 1862, 
the French and English in Mexico, at the head 
of a division of Spanish troops. However, on 
discovering SES ae designs, he refused, on 
his own responsibility, to codperate in the in- 
vasion, reémbarked his troops at Vera Cruz, 
and transferred them to Cuba. Thence he 
came to this country, visited the Army of 
the Potomac, and sailed from New York in July 
for Spain, where his conduct in Mexico was 
approved by the Government and Cortes. 
Prim was soon again involved in revolutionary 
movements, and toward the close of 1865 had 
organized a formidable conspiracy, having as 
one of its objects the union of Spain and Por- 
tugal, under the Portuguese king. He gave the 
signal for reyolt on January 3, 1866, and was. 
sustained by many regiments in Aragon and 
Catalonia. The Government, on its part, took 
active measures against the insurgents, and 
Prim, accompanied by about fifty officers, with 
some hundred soldiers, was forced to fly into 
Portugal. He addressed from Lisbon an appeal 
to the Spaniards, and was, in consequence, 
com elled to leave the country. He went to. 
London, but the following year he returned to 
Spain to take part in another revolt. This 
movement proved abortive, and Prim, with the 
principal leaders of the conspiracy, had to 
return to England. Fortune soon turned in 
favor of the veteran conspirator. The discon- 
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tent with Queen Isabella’s Government culmi- 
nated in the revolution of September 17, 1868, 
and two days later Prim and Serrano were at 
Cadiz, ready to sustain the insurgents. The 
scenes of this memorable uprising followed in 
rapid succession; the defection of the royal 
troops became general, and Serrano entered 
Madrid on the 8d of October, and was received 
with enthusiasm. Another ovation awaited 
Prim. On the 7th he entered the city escorted 
by deputations from all parts, together with 
the troops, sailors, and civic bodies. The 
crowds in the streets were immense, and it 
took upward of four hours for the procession 
to pass through the streets, General Prim 
made a speech from the balcony of the office 
of the ministry, and laid stress upon the inti- 
mate unity existing between him and Serrano, 
and urged the necessity of union and tran- 
quillity. At the conclusion of the speech, 
General Prim embraced Serrano, exclaiming 
aloud, ‘‘Down with the Bourbons!” This 
was received by all the people with unanimous 
applause. In the evening Madrid was mag- 
nificently illuminated. 

Immediately after the success of the revolu- 
tion a Central Junta was elected, which called 
upon Marshal Serrano to organize a ministry. 
General Prim was made Minister of War, and 
was the leading character in the negotiations 
for recognition abroad, and the arduous.-duties 
attending the establishment of order at home. 
Every important occurrence in the political 
history of Spain since the triumph of the rev- 
olution might be recited as part of General 
Prim’s career. His authority was virtually 
absolute in all the important affairs which de- 
volved upon the new Government. Revolts 
took place in December, 1868, in Cadiz and 
Malaga, but were speedily suppressed’ by the 
Government troops. On the 18th of that 
month Spain elected members of the Cortes by 
universal suffrage, and soon all claimants to 
the Spanish crown were earnestly assuring the 
Spaniards of their readiness to accept it. The 
revolt in Cuba, which immediately followed 
the triumph of the revolution at home, proved 
also a source of embarrassment to the Minister 
of War and his associates. The restoration of 
order at home, however, proceeded success- 
fully, and on February 13, 1869, the Oonstitu- 
ent Cortes assembled. It adopted the Consti- 
tution now in force, by which, with Prim’s 
earnest acquiescence, an hereditary monarchy 

“was declared to be the permanent form of 
government. This was followed by Republican 
demonstrations, and a plot for the assassination 
of Prim and Serrano. The suppression of the 
domestic disturbances and negotiations for a 
king occupied the Council of Ministers the 
greater part of 1869. In September, General 
Prim had an interview with Napoleon III. 
The claims of various candidates for the throne 
continued to be the leading subject of interest 
at the commencement of the past year. Gen- 
eral Prim, who was regarded as dictator in 
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the matter, at length gave encouragement to 
the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. This step, which precipitated the 
Franco-German War, failed by the withdrawal 
of the prince, and Spain became tranquil and 
passive in presence of the remarkable events 
occurring around her. Prim continued to dis- 
play great energy in sending reénforcements 
to Cuba, and steadily opposed all propositions 
involving the surrender of that island. In the 
autumn of 1870 he succeeded in securing the 
acceptance by the Duke of Aosta of the crown 
of Spain, and procured the approval of the 
Cortes for that measure. But the good for- 
tune which had attended him through so 
many dangers failed him. While proceeding 
from.the Cortes to his residence, some indi- 
viduals in the Calle Alcala (subsequently ascer- 
tained to have been bravos or assassins hired 
by the Carlist leaders) fired into his carriage, 
wounding both the general and his adjutant. 
Seven of the eight balls embedded in his 


shoulder were extracted, and he suffered the 


loss of two fingers. But his nervous system 
proved unequal to the shock, and his death 
speedily ensued. 

PRUSSIA,* a kingdom in Europe. King, 
William I., born March 22, 1797; succeeded 
his brother Frederick William IV., on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1861. Heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1881. The ministry, 
in 1870, was composed as follows: Count Otto 
von Bismareck-Schénhausen, Presidency and 
Foreign Affairs (appointed in 1862); Oamp- 
hausen, Finance (1869); General von Roon, 
War (1859) and Navy (1861); Von Itzenplitz, 
Commerce and Public Works (1862); Dr. von 
Mihler, Worship, Instruction, and Medical 
Affairs (1862); Dr. Leonhardt, Justice (1867) ; 
Von Selchow, Agriculture (1862); F. Count 
zu Eulenburg, Interior (1862). Ambassador of 
the United States at Berlin, George Bancroft 
(1867); Prussian ambassador in Washington, 
Baron von Gerolt. Area, 135,806 square miles; 
population, in 1867, 24,039,668. 

According to the budget for the year 1870, 
the revenue consisted of: 


Thalers. 
Receipts from State domains................. 9,580,820 
% 66, AEE E) Coreate [sb wae stew 13,805,400 
Dirent SAROS | . §)n:0 hs sich sRbea ia Say bs 04 Gaede 889, 
AMVITCCL LOKOK71)...'s.,.0)<scah ola toeakesas pe Gesantele 18,205,040 
PANLOLY. «045 cas cae oe pOcaieeneweastueks Geapne 1,339, 
Institute of Maritime Commerce.............. 700,000 
Bank Of PIAS. avis vcomeys srmovedadedieh assis 1,400,000 
MING 6:55:55 ds Se wenitacsw eee rweW ene ona eiae Wie aleve $21,097 
State printing establishment ................. 293, 
General Treasury administration............. ~ 793,167 
* sd extraordinary......,....... 6,681,633 
1. Total Ministry of Finance........ 96,008,657 
Mines and salt-works..........ccecseecereeees 22,669, 
Administration of railroads................-++ 85,372,614 
China-factory in Berlin...............+00+0055 150,000 
Various......... PE OEY patie cy Bh Sys Pe 303,166 
2. Total Ministry of Commerce and Industry.. 58,495,285 


* For ecclesiastical statistics and details of commerce 
a bs pe see AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA for 1868 
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154,503,892 

58,117 

18,226,200 

e v7 re “ 910,025 
oh gtion ATO. iS aibsisa skied LORE 
. ‘* Worship, Instraction, and Medi- 

METERED, tse ne cc Tucuacepenesqegee cevede® 120,471 

From the Hohenzollern districts.............. 102,514 

Grand Total of revenue........4..++ 169,964,471 


Ordinary. i 
' A _ tax-levy and other pny 
_ branches of revenue......-..++«. 
Dotations, interest on public debt, cris. 
and expenses of both Houses of 
5 TAI ON 5. fa biad Sele ss vota Sid oboe 28,482,510 & 
Hetry of State... ci... ceosekeee 884,214 14,000 
- ‘Foreign Affairs........ 4%, 80,000 
ae “ Winance...... sess sa daed 31,196,634) 1,078,050 
o ‘+ COMMEFCE. ...0.e-205%e- 9,382, 8,189,462 
Ste Ete; OUMETOH <ceeps « tune ess dro 17,188,335) 513,683 
ss * the Interior............ 8,456,3 259,872 
ts ¥ foulture, 6.6.0.0 2,387, 336 
i *“ Worship, Instruction, 
and Medical Affairs..} 6,258,894 638,070 
Administration of Hohenzollern. .. 216,415 10,089 
UNURE  c aa taste atin ¢¢ 2 ou -. +» 162,252,850) 5,848,522 
Total expenditure. .............06005 168,101,372 
tS = FOVOING) a ocic sasecsncendaqepapre 169,964,4 
Surplus revenue... 6.0.0.6... cece ee 1,863,099 
From which must be deducted for extraordi- 
nary expenditures not otherwise provided 
SEPT CREAR wah sonnets .covdt eanacpascantalt ie 1,713,099 
Net surplus revenue............000++ 150,000 


The gross proceeds of taxes collected by the 
North-German Confederation, the net propor- 
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tion of which for Prussia figures in the budget 
of revenue under the head of indirect taxes, 
amounted to 48,847,328 thalers, as follows: 
Import duties, 17,680,840 thalers; tax on beet- 
sugar, 7,228,660 thalers; salt-tax, 5,722,510 
thalers; liquor-tax, 10,134,040 thalers; malt- 
tax, 1,929,500 thalers; tobacco-tax, 104,578 
thalers; stamp-duty, 547,200 thalers. The 
amount expended for interest on the railroad 
debt, and for amortization of the same, con- 
sisted of 10,228,511 thalers; expenditure for 
administration of railroads, 21,891,900 thalers; 
total, 82,115,411 thalers. The contribution to 
the expenditures of the North-German Oon- 
federation amounted to 18,851,463 thalers; 
payment of pensions, 4,343,657 thalers, and 
amount of postage on official documents, 719,- 
565 thalers. The interest-bearing public debt 
amounted to 481,563,292 thalers; the non- 
interest-bearing debt to 20,953,932 thalers; 
making a total of 452,517,224 thalers. The 
amount required for interest and commission 
was estimated at 17,422,821 thalers; for amor- 
tization, 8,666,141 thalers; for rents, 485,721 
thalers; for expenditure on the non-interest- 
bearing debt, 6,000 thalers; for administration, 
117,916 thalers; for interest and amortization 
of the Hohenzollern debt, 11,439 thalers ; total 
amount required, 26,660,039 thalers. 

(For the statistics of the army and navy, 
merchant-navy, and commerce, see GERMANY.) 

The movement of shipping in the various 
Prussian ports was, 1869, as follows: 


ENTERED. * CLEARED. 
Vessels with cargo. Vessels in ballast. Vessels with cargo, | Vessels in ballast, 
Number of vessels... .|34,974 of 1,858,857 lasts. | 18,808 of 841,250 lasts. | 32,792 of 1,162,920 lasts. 17,829 of 535,941 lasts. 
Under Prussian flag. . /25,862 of 695,687 ‘* | 10,288 of 165,525  ‘* | 24,482 0f 603,168 “ | 12,866 of 265,945 ‘ 
Steamers.............. 8,382 of 894,847“ 628 of 938,824 8,495 of 428,961 ‘** 458 of 55,678 ‘“* 


Total number of vessels entered, 48,782, to- 
gether of 1,700,107 lasts ; total number of ves- 
sels cleared, 50,121, together of 1,698,861 lasts. 
One last = 4,000 pounds. 

During the Peace Conference at Vienna, on 
October 30, 1864, the grand-duchy of Lauen- 
burg was ceded by Denmark to Austria and 
Prussia. By the Treaty of Gastein, in ‘1865, 
the grand-duchy was transferred to Prussia, in 
consideration of a sum of indemnification paid 
to Austria. The King of Prussia took posses- 
sion of the country on September 15, 1865, 
assuming the title of Duke of Lauenburg. 
Area, 453 square miles; population, in 1867, 
49,978. Revenue, according to the budget for 
1870, $75,000 thalers; expenditures, 884,000 


ers. 

During the regular session of the Diet, in 
January and February, the financial question 
formed the principal point for discussion and 
deliberation. Considerable animosity was éx- 
cited by the fact that the late Minister of Fi- 
nance had charged the budget with an item of 
720,000 thalers for interest on a loan which 
the Diet had authorized to be contracted in 


five successive years in equal instalments, the 
annual interest on which would have amount- 
ed to 120,000 thalers. The minister, in order 
to meet pressing demands on the exchequer, 
had contracted the entire loan at once, thus 
creating a claim against the financial depart- 
ment of 600,000 thalers above the sum which 
had been authorized by the Diet. After a very 
excited debate on the question at issue, the Diet 
demanded an explanation of the unwarrant- 
able act, when M. Camphausen, Minister of 
Finance and successor to M. Von der Heydt, 
was forced to admit that the regular course 
had been abandoned in this instance in order 
to meet the most pressing exigencies. When 
Bre to a final decision of the matter, the 
et rejected the proposition of the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. Meeting 
with similar proofs of a decided spirit of oppo- 
sition, the Government at last submitted a pro 
osition to adjourn. This was objected to 
the upper branch of the Legislature, when the 
Government resorted to the extreme measure 
of closing the Diet, on the 12th of February. 
The closing speech from the throne contained 
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the remark that it had been the desire of the 
Government, at the opening of the session, to 
give additional security to the rather preca- 
rious condition of financial affairs, and to come 
to an understanding with the representatives 
of the nation concerning various important 
legislative reforms. The King thankfully 
acknowledged the readiness shown by both 
branches of the Diet to assist the Government 
in its aims by the sanction of the proposed law 
of consolidation, which, he felt assured, would 
offer increased facilities for a more rapid 
amortization of the public debt. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in establishing an equi- 
librium between the revenue and expenditure 
in the budget for 1870, without being com- 
pelled to resort to onerous taxation. The King 
felt surprised and aggrieved, that the com- 
prehensive administrative reforms which had 
been submitted to the Diet for consideration 
and approval, in the earlier part of the session, 
had not peen brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion—the more so, as the wants of the 
country imperatively demanded those reforms, 
especially that of a change of the mortgage sys- 
tem. He said, in conclusion, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to convene the Diet 
for an extraordinary session at an early day. 

The opinion of the Government with regard 
to a summons of the Diet for an extra session 
appears to have undergone a material change, 
for it was finally decided to dissolve the Cham- 
bers and to order new elections, which were 
held on the 9th and 16th of November. Their 
result was as follows: 129 Conservatives, 36 
Free Conservatives, 20 Old Liberals, 104 Na- 
tional Liberals, 18 Left Centre, 41 Fortschritt 
(party of progress), 19 Poles, 6 Particularists, 
43 Catholics, and 22 undefined. This showed 
a trifling loss to the Fortschritt party and the 
Left Centre, while the Particularists had been 
completely defeated by their antagonists the 
National Liberals; a fact mainly attributable 
to the brighter prospects for a complete union 
of the German nation. 

The first session of the new Diet was opened 
on December 14th, by Count Itzenplitz, Minis- 
ter of Commerce, who,. in the absence of the 
King and Count Bismarck, read a speech from 
the throne, acknowledging that the success 
of the war against France was principally due 
to the patriotism of the people, whose repre- 
sentatives he had the honor to welcome in 
the name of his august master. He promised 
‘that the Budget of 1871 should be submitted 
at the earliest moment possible, adding that 
the deliberations on legislative and administra- 
tive reforms, which had already been the sub- 
ject for discussion in the last Diet, must of 
necessity be adjourned until more important 
subjects should have been dealt with. During 
a Siem session, the Minister of Finance showed 
a “very favorable condition of the financial 
affairs of the state, which he attributed partly 
to the fact that it had been unnecessary to 
draw on the Treasury for the amortization of 
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the public debt; partly to the circumstance 
that the war had not created as serious disturb- 
ances in his particular branch of the govern- 
ment, as had been anticipated. The amount 
demanded for general political purposes was 
granted on the spot, together with several 
other items of the budget. In the course of 
the deliberations, it was shown that the Budget 
for 1870 would be highly satisfactory in its 
results, and that an equilibrium between the 
expenditure and revenue for 1871 could be 
safely anticipated. 

Arrangements for the issue of a new loan 
of 100,000,000 thalers having been completed 
during the latter part of November, the plan 
was submitted to the consideration and appro- 
val of the Diet, which gave its unanimous con- 
sent. It was decided that of the loan of 100,- 
000,000 thalers, 50,000,000: were to be at once 
issued at 5 per cent. The Prussian Govern- 
ment is bound to redeem the notes in five 
years; but it reserves to itself the right of 
gradually paying off the debt at an earlier 
date. Besides the ordinary thaler notes, some 
are issued at a pound sterling to suit the Eng- 
lish market.. The loan, instead of being taken 
up entirely by one banker, was divided among 
several houses, including the Seehandlung—a 
semi-official institution, which dates its origin 
from Frederick the Great. Thirty-four million 
thalers were allotted before December 21st, 
and 17,000,000 reserved for the same pur- 
chasers. The loan is issued to the public at 
95, the subscribing bankers paying 924. Be- 
fore the end of December, four times the 
amount of the entire loan had been subscribed 
for, the greater portion in thaler bonds, and 
the remainder in sterling bonds. 

Considerable excitement was caused by the 
arrest of Dr. Jacoby and several other prominent 
leaders of the Democratic party in Prussia, for 
their violent opposition against the continuance 
of the war, and the annexation*of Alsace and 
Lorraine, to which they gave expression at a 
public meeting at Kénigsberg, on September 
26th. They were arrested by order of General 
Vogel von Falkenstein, military governor of 
the Prussian provinces on the Baltic Sea, and 
brought to the fortress of Loetzeln for incar- 
ceration. Dr. Jacoby immediately protested 
against his arrest, and demanded his release in 
a letter addressed to Count Bismarck. But the 
latter not only refused to interfere in behalf of 
the prisoners, but wrote a letter of approval to 
General von Falkenstein with regard to his ac- 
tion. Subsequently, however, the Government 
took a different view of the wide-spread agita- 
tion and bad feeling created by these arrests, 
and’ King William personally communicated to 
General yon Falkenstein his desire for the re- 
moval of all obstacles for the holding of public 
meetings, and for the non-enforcement of all 
penalties attached thereto by the provisos of 
martial law. He also ordered the immediate 
release of the prisoners already arrested for 
violating these laws. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, Message of Presi- 
dent Grant at the commencement of the third 
session of the Forty-first Congress, December 
5, 1870. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


A year of peace and general prosperity to this na- 
tion has passed since the last sienbiig of C b 
We have, through a kind Providence, been blessed 
with abundant crops, and have been spared from 
‘complications and war with foreign nations. In our 
midst, comparative harmony has been restored. It is 
to be regretted, however, that a free exercise of the 

ve franchise has, by violence and intimidation 
been denied to citizens in exceptional cases in seve 
of the States lately in rebellion, and the verdict of the 
people has thereby been reversed. The States of Vir- 
Main Mississippi, and Texas, have been restored to 
representation in our national coun Georgia, the 
y State now without representation, may confi- 
dently be expected to take her place there also at the 
b of the new year, and then, let us hope, will 
be completed the wor. of reconstruction. With an 
escence on the part of the whole people in the 
onal obligation to pay the public debt, created 
as the price of our union; the pensions to our dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, and their widows and or- 
oc ; and in the changes to the Constitution which 
ave been made necessary by a great rebellion, 
there is no reason why we should not advance in 
material prospérity and appioese as no other nation 
ever did, after so protracted and devastating a war, 

Soon after the existing war broke out in Europe, 
the protection of the United States minister in Paris 
was invoked in favor of North Germans domiciled in 
French territory. Instructions were issued to grant 
the protection. This has been followed by an exten- 
sion of American protection to citizens of Saxony, 
Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Colombia, Portugal, 
Uruguay, the Dominican ee a Ecuador, Chili, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela, in Paris. The charge was 
an onerous one, requiring constant and severe labor, 
-as well as the exercise of patience, prudence, and 
good judgment. It has been performed to the entire 
satisfaction of this Government, and, as I am officially 
informed, equally so to the satisfaction of the Govérn- 
ment of North Germany. f 

As soon as I learned that a republic had been pro- 
claimed at Paris, and that the people of France 
2. green in the change, the minister of the United 
8 was directed by rn Sb to si it, and to 
tender my congratulations and those of the people of 
the United States. The reéstablishment, in France, 
of a system of government disconnected with the 
dynastic traditions of Europe, appeared to be a De 
er subject for the felicitations of Americans. Should 
the present struggle result in attaching the hearts of 
the French to our simpler forms of representative 
government, it will be a subject of still further sat- 
isfaction to our people, While we make no effort 
to impose our institutions upon the inhabitants of 
other countries, and while we adhere to our tradi- 
tional neutrality in civil contests elsewhere, we can- 
not be indifferent to the spread of American political 
seas in a great and highly-civilized country like 


nee. 

We were asked by the new government to use our 
aes offices, jointly with those of European powers, 

the interests of peace, Answer was made that the 
established policy and the true interests of the United 
States forbade them to interfere in European ques- 
tions jointly with European powers. I asce ed 
informally and unofficially that the Government of 
North Germany was not then disposed to listen to 
such representations from any powers ; and, though 
earnestly wishing to see the b ae of peace re- 
stored to the belligerents, with all of whom the 
United States are on terms of friendship, I declined 
on the part of this Government to take a step which 
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could only result in injury to our true interests, with- 
out advancing the object for which our intervention 
was invoked. Should the time come when the ac- 
tion of the United States can the return of 
ence, by a single hour, that action will be heartily 
ken, I deemed it prudent, in view of the number 
of persons of German and Freneh birth living in the 
United States, to issue, soon after official notice of 
a state of war been received from both belliger- 
ents, a proclamation defining the duties of the U. 
States asa neutral, and the obligations of persons 
residing within their territory to observe their laws 
and the laws of nations. This proclamation was fol- 
lowed by others, as circumstances seemed to call for 
them, The people thus acquainted in advance with 
their duties an obligations, have assisted in pre- 
Mi craeey violations of the neutrality of the United 
tates, 

It is not understood that the condition of the in- 
surrection in Cuba has materially changed since the 
close of the last session of Congress. 

In an early stage of the contest the authorities of 
Spain inaugurated a system of arbitrary arrests, of 
close confinement, and of military trial and execution 
of persons suspected of complicity with the insur- 
gents, and of summary embargo of their properties, 
and sequestration of their revenues by executive 
warrant. Such proceedings, so far as they affected 
the persons or property of citizens of the United 
States, were in violation of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1795, between the United States and Spain. 
Representations of injuries peeping to several per- 
sors claiming to be citizens of the United States, b 
reason of such violations, were made to the Spanis 
Government. From April, 1869, to June last, the 
Spanish minister at Washington had been clothed 
with limited power to aid in redressing such wrongs, 
That power was found to be withdrawn “ in view,” 
as it was said, *‘of the favorable situation in which 
the island of Cuba”? then “‘ was ;”? which, however, 
did not lead to a revocation or suspension of the ex~- 
traordinary and arbit functions exercised by the 
executive power in Cuba, and we were obliged to 
make our complaints at Madrid. 

In the Repent ne thus opened and still pending 
there, the United States only claimed that, for the 
future, the rights secured to their citizens by treaty 
should be respected in Cuba, and that, as to the past. 
a joint tribunal should be established in the United 
States with full jurisdiction over all such claims. 
Before such an impartial tribunal each claimant would 
be required to prove his case. On the other han 
Spain would be at liberty to traverse every materi 
fact, and thus complete equity would be done. A 
case which at one time threatened seriously to affect 
the relations between the United States and Spain 
has already been disposed of in thisway. The clai 
of the owners of the Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall for the 
illegal seizure and detention of that vessel was re- 
ferred to arbitration, by mutual consent, and has re- 
sulted in an award to the United States, for the 
owners, of the sum of $19,702.50 in gold.. Another 
and rpm claim of like nature, that of the 
whale-ship Canada, has been disposed of by friendl 
arbitrament during the present year. It was referred, 
by the joint consent of Brazil and the United States, 
to the decision of Sir Edward Thornton, her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s minister at Washington, who kindly 
undertook the laborious task of examining the volu- 
minous mass of correspondence and testimony sub- 
mitted by the two governments ; and awarded to the 
United States the sum of $100,740.09 cents, in gold, 
which has since been paid by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

These recent examples show that the mode which 
the United States have proposed to Spain for adjust- 
ing the pending claims is just and feasible, and that 
it may be agreed to by either nation without dis- 
honor. It is to be hoped that this moderate demand 
may be acceded to by Spain without further delay. 
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Should the pending negotiations, unfortunately and 
unexpectedly, be without result, 1t will then become 
my duty to communicate that fact to Congress and 
invite its action on the subject. 

The long-deferred peace conference between Reet 
and the allied South American republies has been 
inaugurated in Washington, under the auspices of 
the United States. Pursuant to the reeommendation 
contained in the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 17th of December, 1866, the Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government offered its 
friendly offices for the promotion of peace and har- 
mony between Spain and the allied republics. Hesi- 
tations and obstacles occurred to the acceptance of 
the offer. Ultimately, however, a conference was ar- 
ranged, and was opened in this city on the 29th of 
October last, at which I authorized the Secretary of 
State to preside. It was attended by the ministers 
of Spain, Peru, Chili, and Ecuador. In consequence 
of the absence of a representative from Bolivia, the 
conference was adjourned until a plenipotentiary from 
that republic could be secured, or other measures 
could be adopted toward compassing the objects. 

The allied and other republics of Spanish origin 
on this continent may see in this fact a new proof of 
our sincere interest in their welfare; of our desire to 
see them blessed with good governments, capable of 
maintaining order, and of preserving their respective 
territorial integrity ; and of our sincere wish to ex- 
tend our own commercial and social relations with 
them. The time is not probably far distant when, in 
the natural course of events, the European politieal 
connection with this continent will cease. Our policy 
should be shaped, in view of this probability, so as to 
ally the commercial interests of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can States more closely to our own, and thus give the 
United States all the preéminence and all the advan- 
tage which Mr. Monroe, Mr, Adams, and Mr. Clay 
contemplated when they proposed to join in the Con- 
gress of Panama. 

During the last session of Congress a treaty for 
the annexation of the Republic of San Domingo to 
the United States failed to receive the requisite two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. I was thoroughly con- 
vinced then that the best interests of this country, 
commercially and materially, demanded its ratifica- 
tion. Time has only confirmed me in this view. I 
now firmly believe that, the moment that it is known 
that the United States have entirely abandoned the 
pots of accepting as a part of its territory the 

sland of San Domingo, a free port will be negotiated 
for, by European nations, in the Bay of Samana. A 
large commercial city will spring up, to which we will 
ve tributary without receiving corresponding bene- 
fits, and then will be seen the folly of our rejecting so 
great a prize. The Government of San Domingo has 
voluntarily sought this annexation, It is a weak 
power, numbering probably less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand souls, and yet possessing one 
of the richest territories under the sun, capable of 
sop er a population of ten millions of people in 
luxury. The people of San Domingo are not capable 
of maintaining themselves in their present condition, 
and must look for outside support. They yearn for 
the protection of our free institutions and laws, our 

progress and civilization. Shall we refuse them ? 
’ The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance to the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus tran- 
sit of commerce, It possesses the richest soil, best 
and most capacious harbors, most salubrious climate, 
and the most valuable a ucts of the forest, mine, 
and soil, of any of the West India islands. Its pos- 
session by us will in a few years build up a coastwise 
commerce of immense magnitude, which will go far 
toward vada to us our lost merchant marine. It 
will give to us those articles which we consume so 
large Y and do not produce, thus equalizing our ex- 
ports ‘and imports. In case of foreign war, it will 
give us command of all the islands referred to, and 
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thus prevent an enemy from ever again possessing 
himself of rendezvous upon our very coast. At pres- 
ent our coast-trade between the States bordering on 
the Atlantic and those bordering onthe Gulf of Mex- 
ico is cut in two by the Bahamas and the Antilles. 
Twice we must, as it were, pass through foreign 
country to get by sea from Georgia to the west coast 
of Florida. 

San Domingo, with a stable government, under 
which her immense resources can be developed, will 
give remunerative wages to tens of thousands of la- 

orers not now upon the island. This labor will 
take advantage of every available means of transpor- 
tation to abandon the adjacent islands and seek the 
blessings of freedom and its sequence—each inhab- 
itant receiving the reward of his own labor, Porto 
Rico and Cuba will have to abolish slavery as a meas~- 
ure of self-preservation, to retain their laborers. . 

San Domingo will become a large consumer of the 
products of Northern farms and manufactories. The 
cheap rate at which her citizens can be furnished 
with food, tools, and machinery, will make it neces- 
sary that contiguous islands should have the same 
advantages in order to compete in the production of 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, tropical fruits, ete. This will 
open to us a still wider marketfor our products, The 
production of our own supply of these articles will 
cut off more than one hundred millions of our annual 
imports, besides largely increasing our exports. With 
such a picture, it is easy to see how our large debt 
abroad is ultimately to be extinguished, ith a 
balance of trade against. us (including interest on 
bonds held by foreigners, and money spent by our 
citizens travelling in foreign lands), equal to the en- 
tire yield of the precious metals in this country, it is 
not so easy to see how this result is to be otherwise 
accomplished, The acquisition of San Domingo is 
an adherence to the ‘t Monroe doctrine,”’ it is a meas- 
ure of national aa ti it is asserting our just 
claim to a controlling influence over the great com- 
mercial traffic soon to flow from west to east by way 
of the Isthmus of Darien ; it is to build up our mer- 
chant marine; it is to furnish new markets for the 

roducts of our farms, shops, and manufactories ; it 
is to make slavery insupportable in Cuba and Porto 
Rico at once, and ultimately so in Brazil ; it is to set- 
tle the unhappy condition of Cuba. and end an ex- 
terminationg conflict; it is to provide honest means 
of paying our honest debts without overtaxing the 
people; it is to furnish our citizens with the neces- 
saries of every-day life at cheaper rates than ever be- 
fore; and it is, in fine, a rapid stride toward that 
greatness which the piety Sra industry, and enter- 
prise of the citizens of the United States entitle this 
country to assume among nations. 

In view of the importance of this question, I ear- 
nestly urge upon Congress early action, expressive of 
its views as to the best means of acquiring San Do- 
mingo. Mysuggestionis that, by joint resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress, the Executive be author- 
ized to appoint a commission to negotiate a tre 
with the authorities of San Domingo for the acquisi- 
tion of that island, and that an appropriation be 
made to defray the expenses of such commission. 
The question may then be determined either by the 
action of the Senate upon the treaty or the joint action 
of the two Houses of Congress upon a resolution of 
annexation, as in the case of the acquisition of Texas. 
So convinced am I of the advantages to flow from the 
acquisition of San Domingo, and of the great disad- 
vantages, I might almost say calamities, to flow from 
non-acquisition, that I believe the subject has only 
to be investigated to be approved. 4 i 

It is to be regretted that our representations, in 
regard to the injurious effects, aang upon the 
revenue of the United States, of the policy of the 
Mexican Government in exempting from import du- 
ties a large tract of its territory on our borders, have 
not only beak fruitless, but that it is even proposed 
in that country to extend the limits within which 
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the privilege adverted to has hitherto been enjoyed. 
bere eney of pay 2 into Jour Bate on 
er measures for counterv cy 
referred to will, it is presumed, engage your skranst 
attention. 
_ It is the obvious interest, especially of neighboring 
nations, to provide against impunity to those who may 
haye committed high crimes within their borders, and 
who may have sought refuge abroad. For this pur- 
pose extradition treaties have been concluded with 
several of the Central American republics, and others 
are in progress. 
‘The sense of Congress is desired, as early as may 
be convenient, upon the Beg of the commis- 


sion on claims nst Venezuela, as communicated 
in my m s of March 16, 1869, 1, 1870, and 
March 31, 1870. It has not been deemed advisable to 


distribute any of the money which has been received 
from that Government until Congress shall have acted 
on the subject. 

The massacres of French and Russian residents at 
Tien-tsin, under circumstances of great barbarity, 
were vig 90 by some to have been premeditated, 
and to indicate a purpose among the populace to ex- 
terminate foreigners in the Chinese Empire. The 
evidence fails to establish such a supposition, but 
shows a complicity between the local authorities and 
the mob. The Government at Pekin, however, seems 
to have been disposed to fulfil its treaty obligations 
so far as it was able to do so. Unfortunately, the 
news of the war between the German States and 

ce reached China soon after the massacre. It 
would appear that the popular mind became pos- 
sessed with the idea that this contest, extended to Chi- 
nese waters, would neutralize the Christian influence 
and power, and that the time was coming when the 
superstitious masses might expel all foreigners and 
restore Mandarin influence. Anticipating trouble 
from this cause, I invited France and North Ger- 
many to make an authorized suspension of hostilities 
in the East (where they were temporarily suspended 
by act of the commanders), and to act together for 
the future protection, in China, of the lives and prop- 
erties of Americans and Europeans, 

Since the adjournment of Congress, the ratifications 
of the treaty with Great Britain, for abolishing the 
mixed courts for the a AE: of the slave-trade, 
have been exchanged. It is believed that the slave- 

is now confined to the eastern coast of Africa, 
whence the slaves are taken to Arabian markets. 

The ratifications of the naturalization convention 
between Great Britain and the United States have 
also been exchanged during the recess; and thus a 
long-standing dispute between the two Governments 
has been settled, in accordance with the principles 
always contended for by the United States. 

April last, while engaged in locating a military 
reservation near Pembina, a corps of engineers dis- 
covered that the commonly-received boundary-line 
between the United States and the British posses- 
sions, at that place, is about forty-seven hundred 
feet south of the true position of the 49th parallel 
and that the line, when run on what is now su ed 
to be the true position of that parallel, would one 
the fort of the Hudson’s ate ores god at Pembina, 
within the territory of the United States. This in- 
formation being communicated to the British Gov- 
ernment, I was requested to consent, and did consent 
that the British occupation of the fort of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company should continue for the present. 
I deem it important, however, that this part of the 
boundary-line should be definitely fixed by a joint 
commission of the two Governments, and I su 
herewith estimates of the expense of such a commis- 
sion on the part of the United States, and recommend 

an appropriation be made for that se. The 
land boundary has already been fixed and marked 
from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Georgian Bay. It should now be, in like manner, 
marked from the Lake of the Woods to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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I regret to say that no conclusion has been reached 
for the adjustment of the claims against Great Britain 
growing out of the course ado by that Govern- 
ment during the rebellion, The Cabinet of London, 
80 far as its views have been expressed, does not ap- 
pear to be willing to concede that her Maj ays Gov- 
ernment was guilty of any negligence, or did, or per- 
mitted any act, during the war, which the United 
States has just cause of complaint. Our firm and 
unalterable convictions are directly the reverse, I, 
therefore, recommend to Congress to authorize the 
appointment of a commission to take proof of the 
amounts and the ownership of these several ¢ i, 
on notice to the representative of her Majesty at 
Washington, and that authority be given for the 
settlement of claims by the United States, so that 
the Government shall have the ownership of the 
private claims, as well as the responsible control of 
all the demands against Great Britain. 

It cannot be necessary to add that, whenever her 
bay oe ’s Government shall entertain a desire for a 
full and friendly adjustment of these claims, the Uni- 
ted States will enter upon their consideration with an 
earnest desire for a conclusion consistent with the 
honor and dignity of both nations. 

The course pursued by the Canadian authorities 
toward the fishermen of the United States during the 
oe season has not been marked by a friendly feeling. 

y the first article of the Convention of 1818 between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was agreed 
that the inhabitants of the United States should have 
forever in common with British subjects the right of 
taking fish in certain waters therein defined. In the 
waters not included in the limits named in the con- 
vention (within three miles of parts of the British 
coast) it has been the custom for many years to give 
to intruding fishermen of the Uni tates a rea- 
sonable warning of their violation of the technical 
rights of Great Britain. The Imperial Government 
is understood to have delegated the whole, or a share 
of its jurisdiction or control of these inshore qe 

unds, to the colonial authorities, known as the 
ominion of Canada, and this semi-independent 
but irresponsible agent has exercised its delegated 
powers in an unfriendly way. Vessels-have been 
seized without notice or warning, in violation of 
the custom deerme 3 prevailing, and have been 
taken into the colonial ports, their voyages bro- 
ken up, and the vessels condemned. There is reason 
to believe that this unfriendly and vexatious treat- 
ment was designed to bear comer upon the hardy 
fishermen of the United States, with a view to politi- 
cal effect upon this Government. The statutes of 
the Dominion of C assume a still broader and 
more untenable jurisdiction over the vessels of the 
United States. They authorize officers or persons to 
bring vessels, hovering within three marine miles of 
any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of Canada, 
into port, to search the cargo, to examine the master, 
on oath, touching the cargo and voyage, and to in- 
flict upon him a heavy pecuniary penalty if true an- 
swers are not given ; and if such a vessel is found 
pre to fish,’ within three marine miles of 
any of such coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors, without 
a license, or after the expiration of the period named 
in the last license granted to it, a th gig that 
the vessel, with her tackle, etc., ete., shall be forfeit- 
ed, It is not known that any condemnations have 
been made under this statute. Should the authorities 
of Canada attempt to enforce it, it will become my 
duty to take steps as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the rights of the citizens of the United States, 

It_has been claimed by her Majesty’s officers that 
the fi vessels of the United States have no right 
to enter the open ports of the British possessions in 
North America, except for the purposes of shelter 
and repai damages, of purchasing wood, and ob- 
taining water ; that they have no right to enter at the 
British custom-houses, or to trade there except in the 
— of wood and water; and that they must 

epart within twenty-four hours after notice to leave. 
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It is not known that any seizure of a fishing-vessel 
carrying the flag of the United States has been made 
under this claim. So far as the claim is founded on an 
alleged construction of the Convention of 1818, it ean- 
not be acquiesced in by the United States. It is 
hoped that it will not be insisted on by her Majesty’s 
Government. 

During the conferences which preceded the nego- 
tiation of the Convention of 4818 the British commis- 
sioners proposed to expressly exclude the fishermen 
of the United States from ‘the privilege of carrying 
on trade with any of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
residing within the limits assigned for their use,” 
and also that it should not be “ lawful for the vessels 
of the United States engaged in said fishery to have 
on board any goods, wares, or merchandise whatever, 
except such as may be necessary for the prosecution 
of their voyages to and from the said fishing-grounds, 
And any vessel of the United States which shall con- 
travene this regulation may be seized, condemned, 
and confiscated, with her cargo.” 

This proposition, which is identical with the con- 
struction now put upon the language of the conven- 
tion, was emphatically rejected by the American com- 
missioners, and thereupon was abandoned by the 
British plenipotentiaries, and Article I., as it stands 
in the convention, was substituted. 

If, however, it be said that this claim is founded 
on provincial or colonial statutes and not upon the 
convention, this Government cannot: but regard them 
as unfriendly and in contravention of the spirit, if 
not of the letter of the treaty, for the faithful execu- 
tion of which the Imperial Government is alone re- 
sponsible. 

Anticipating that an attempt may possibly be made 
by the Canadian authorities in the coming season 
to repeat their unneighborly acts toward our fisher- 
men, I recommend you to confer upon the Executive 
the power to suspend by proclamation the operation 
of the laws authorizing the transit of goods, wares, 
and merchandise in bond, across the territory of the 
United States to Canada; and further, should such an 
extreme measure become necessary, to suspend the 
operation of any laws whereby the vessels of the Do- 
minion of Canada are permitted to enter the waters 
of the United States. 

A like unfriendly disposition has been manifested 
on the part of Canada in the maintenance of a clai 
of right to exclude the citizens of the United States 
from the navigation of the St. Lawrence. This river 
constitutes a natural outlet to the ocean for eight 
States, with an aggregate population of about 17,- 
600,000 inhabitants, and with an aggregate tonnage 
of 661,367 tons upon the waters which discharge into 
it. The foreign commerce of our ports on these 
waters is open to British competition, and the major 
part of it is done on British bottoms. 

If the American seamen be excluded from this 
natural avenue to the ocean, the Prege oe of the 
direct commerce of the lake ports with the Atlantic 
would be in foreign hands, their vessels on trans- 
atlantic voyages having an access to our lake ports, 
which would be denied to American vessels on similar 
voyages. To state such a proposition is to refute 
its justice. 

During the Administration of John Quincy Adams 
Mr. Clay unanswerably demonstrated the natural 
right of the citizens of the United States to the navi- 
gation of this river, claiming that the act of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in opening the Rhine and other 
rivers to all nations, showed the judgment of Eu- 
ropean jurists and statesmen, that the inhabitants of 
a country, through which a navigable river passes, 
have a natural right to enjoy the navigation of that 
river to and into thesea, even though passing through 
the territories of another power. This right does not 
exclude the coequal right of the sovereign, possessing 
the territory through which the river debouches into 
the sea, to make such regulations relative to the po- 
lice of the navigation as may be reasonably necessary, 
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but those regulations should be framed in a liberal 
spirit ofecomity, and should not impose needless 
burdens upon the commerce which has the right of 
transit. It has been found, in practice, more ad- 
vantageous to arrange these regulations by mutual 
agreement. The United States are ready to make 
any reasonable arrangements as to the police of the 
St. Lawrence which may be suggested by Great 
Britain. 

If the claim made by Mr. Clay was just when the 
population of the States bordermg on the shores of 
the lakes was only 3,400,000, it now derives greater. 
foree and equity from the increased population, 
wealth, production, and tonnage of the States on the 
Canadian frontier. Since Mr. Clay advanced his 
a in behalf of our right, the principle for 
which he contended has been frequently, and by 
various nations, recognized by law or by treaty, and 
has been extended to several other great rivers. By 
the treaty concluded at Mayence, in 1831, the Rhine 
was declared free from the point where it is first 
navigable into the sea. By the convention between 
aos and Portugal, concluded in 1835, the navigation 
of the Douro, throughout its whole extent, was made 
free for the subjects of both crowns. In 1853 the 
Argentine Confederation, by treaty, threw open the 
free navigation of the Parana and the Uruguay to 
the merchant-vessels of all nations. In 1856 the 
Crimean War was closed by a treaty which provided 
for the free navigation of the Danube. In 1858 
Bolivia, by treaty, declared that it regarded the rivers 
Amazons and La Plata, in accordance with fixed prin- 
ciples of national law, as highways or channels, 
opened by Nature, for the commerce of all nations. 
In 1859 the Paraguay was made free by treaty, and 
in December, 1866, the Emperor of Brazil, by impe- 

ial decree, declared the Amazons to be open to the 
frontier of Brazil to the merchant-ships of all nations. 
The greatest SH eer authority on this subject, 
while sett the abstract right of: the British 
claim, says: ‘‘ It seems difficult to deny that Great 
Britain may ground her refusal upon strict daw, but 
it is equally difficult to deny, first, that in so doing 
she exercises harshly an extreme and hard law; sec- 
ondly, that her conduct with respect to the navi 
tion of the St. Lawrence is in glaring and diseredit- 
able inconsistency with her conduct with respect to 
the navigation of the Mississippi. On the ground 
that she possessed a small domain, in which the 
Mississippi took its rise, she insisted on the right to 
navigate the entire volume of its waters. On the 

round that she possesses both banks of the St. 
Tewtenbés where it disembogues itself into the sea, 
she denies to the United States the right of —— 
tion, though about one-half of the waters of es 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, and the whole 
of Lake ren ee through which the river flows, are 
the peony: ot the United States.’’ 

The whole nation is interested in securing cheap 
transportation from the agricultural States of the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard. To the citizens of 
those States it secures a greater return for their labor; 
to the inhabitants of the seaboard it affords cheaper 
food ; to the nation an increase in the annual surplus 
of wealth. It is hoped that the Government of Great 
Britain will see the justice of abandoning the narrow 
and inconsistent claim to which the Canadian prov- 
inces have urged her adherence. J 

Our depressed commerce isa subject to which I 
ealled your special attention at the last session, and 
suggested that we will in the future have to look 
more to the countries south of us, and to China and 
Japan, for its revival. Our representatives to all 
these Governments have exerted their influence to 
encourage trade between the United States and the 
countries to which they are accredited. But the fact 
exists that the ing is done almost entirely on 
foreign bottoms; tan f-aritle this state of affairs exists 
we cannot control our due share of the commerce of 
the world. That between the Pacific States and 
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China and Japan is about all the carrying-trade now 

in American 8 I ‘ould recommend 
a liberal cy toward that line of American steam- 
ers, one that will insure its success and even increased 


usefulness. 
The cost of building iron vessels, the only ones 
that can compete with foreign shi in the carrying- 
trade, is so much greater in the United States than 
in foreign countries that, without some assistance 
from the Government, they cannot be successfull 
built here. There wil be several propositions lai 
before Congress, in the course of the present session 
looking to a remedy for this evil. Even if it should 
be at some cost to the national Treasury, I hope such 
encouragement will be given as will secure American 
shipping on the high-seas and American ship-building 
at home. 
_ The condition of the archives at the Department of 
calls forthe early action of Congress. The build- 
ing now rented by that Department is a frail struct- 
ure, at an inconvenient distance from the Executive 
Mansion, and from the other Departments, is ill- 
adapted to the purpose for which it is used, has not 
to accommodate the archives, and is not fire- 
proof. Its remote situation, its slender construction, 
and the absence of a supply of water in the neighbor- 
h leave but little hope of safety for either the 
building or its contents in case of the accident of a 
fire. Its destruction would involve the loss of the 
rolls containing the original acts and resolutions of 
Congress, of the historic records of the Revolution 
and of the Confederation, of the whole series of diplo- 
matic and consular archives since the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the many other valuable 
records and papers left with that Department when 
it was the a ee depository of the governmental 
archives. 1 recommend an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a building for the Department of State. 

Irecommend to your ,consideration the propriety 
of transferring to the Department of the Interior, to 
which they seem more appropriately to belong, all 
powers duties in relation to the Territories with 
which the Department of State is now charged by 
law or usage, and from the Interior Department to 
the War Department the Pension Bureau, so far as 
it regulates the payment of soldiers’ pensions. I 
would further recommend that the cee of naval 

ions be transferred to one of the bureaus of the 

oe Department. 

e estimates for the expenses of the Government 
for the next fiscal year are $18,244,846.01 less than 
for the current one, but exceed the appropriations for 
the Pree year, for, the same items, $8,972,127.56. 
In estimate, however, is included $22,388,278.87 
for public works heretofore begun under congres- 
sional provision, and of which only so much is asked 
as Congress may choose to give. The appropriations 
for the same works for the present fiscal year was 
$11,984,518.08. 

The average value of gold, as compared with na- 
tional currency for the whole of the year 1869, was 
about 184, and for eleven months of 1870 the same 
relative value has been about 115. The approach 
to a specie basis is very gratifying, but the fact 
cannot be denied that the instability of the value of 
our currency is prejudicial to our prosperity, and 
tends to keep up prices, to the detriment of trade. 
The evils of a depreciated and fluctuating curren 
are so great, that now, when the premium on gold 
has fallen so much, it would seem that the time has 
arrived when, by wise and prudent legislation, Con- 
gress should look to a policy which would place our 
eurrency at par with gold at no distant day. 

The tax collected from the people has been re- 
duced more than $80,000,000 per annum. By steadi- 
ness in our present course, there is no reason why, 
in afew short years, the national tax-gatherer may 
not disappear from the door of the citizen almost 
entirely. With the revenue stamp dispensed by 
postmasters in every community, a tax upon liquors 
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of all sorts and tobacco in all its forms, and by a wise 
adjustment of the tariff, which will put a duty only 
upon those articles which we could dispense with, 
known as luxuries, and on those which we use more 
of than we produce, revenue enough may be raised, 
after a few years o po and consequent reduction 
of indebtedness, to fulfil all our obligations. 

A further reduction of expenses, in addition to a 
reduction of interest account, may be relied on to 
make this practicable. Revenue reform, if it means 
this, has my hearty support. Ifit implies a collection 
of all the revenue for the support of Government, for 
the payment of principal and interest of the public 
debt, pensions, ete., by directly taxing the Poe 
then I am against revenue reform, and confidently 
believe the sys are with me. 

If it means failure to provide the necessary means 
to defray all the e es of Government, and there- 
by repudiation of the public debt and pensions, then 
I am still more opposed te such kind of revenue re- 
form. Revenue reform has not been defined by any 
of its advocates, to my knowledge, but seems to be 
accepted as something which is to supply every man’s 
want without any cost or effort on his part. 

A true revenue reform cannot be made ina day, but 
must be the work of national legislation and of time. 
As soon as the revenue can be dispensed with, all 
duty should be removed from coffee, tea, and other 
articles of universal use not produced by ourselves. 
The necessities of the country compel us to collect 
revenue from our —— An army of assessors and 
collectors is not a pleasant sight to the citizen, but 
that or a tariff forrevenue is necessary. Such a tariff, 
so far as it acts as an nce, Ae to home pro- 
duction, affords employment to labor at living wages 
in contrast to the pauper labor of the Old World, an 
also in the development of home resources. 

Under the act of Congress of the 15th day of July, 
1870, the army has ually been vedsiow so that, 
on the 1st day of J anuary, 1871, the number of com- 
missioned officers and men will not exceed the num- 
ber contemplated by that law. 

The War Department building is an old structure, 
not fireproof, and entirely inadequate in dimensions 
to our present wants. Many thousands of dollars are 
now paid annually for rent of private buildings to ac- 
commodate the various bureaus of the Department. 
I recommend py me A for a new War Depart- 
ment building, suited to the present and growing 
wants of the nation. 

The report of the Secretary of War shows a very 
sati ry reduction in the a. eee of the army for 
the last fiscal year. For details you are referred to 
his accompanying report. 

The expenses of the navy for the whole of the last 

ear, i. e., from December 1, 1869, the date of the 
ast report, are less than $19,000,000, or about $1,000,- 
000 less than they were the previous year. The ex- 
penses since the commencement of this fiscal year, 
1, @., since July 1st, show for five months a decrease 
of over $2,400,000 from those of the corresponding 
months of last year. The estimates for the current 
ear were $28,205,671.87. Those for next year are 
$20,683,817, with $955,100 additional for necessary 
permanent improvements. These estimates are made 
closely, for the mere maintenance of the naval es- 


tablishment as it now is, without much in the nature 
of permanent improvement. The appropriations 


e for the last and current years were evidently in- 
tended by Congress, and are sufficient only, to kee 
the navy on its present footing by the repairing an 
refitting of our old ships. 

This policy must, of course, gradually but surely 
destroy the navy, and it is in itself far from econom- 
ical, as each year that it is pursued the necessity for 
mere repairs in ships and navy-yards becomes more 
imperative and more costly ; and our current expenses 
are annually increased for the mere repair of ships, 
many of which must soon become unsate and useless. 
I hope, during the present session of Congress, to be 
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able to submit to it a plan by which naval vessels can 
be built and repairs made with great saving upon the 
present cost. 

It can hardly be wise statesmanship in a Govern- 
ment which represents a country with over 5,000 miles 
of coast-line, on both oceans, exclusive of Alaska, 
and containing 40,000,000 of progressive people, with 
relations of every nature with almost every foreign 
country, to rest with such inadequate means of en- 
forcing any foreign policy, either of protection or re- 
dress. Separated by the ocean from the nations of 
the Eastern Continent, our navy is our only means of 
direct protection to our citizens abroad, or for the en- 
forcement of any foreign policy. 

The accompanying report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows a most satisfactory working of that De- 
partment. With the adoption of the reecommenda- 
tions contained therein, particularly those relating to 
a reform in the franking privilege and the adoption 
of the ‘correspondence gards,” a_ self-sustaining 
postal system ay speedily be looked for; and at no 
distant day a further reduction of the rate of postage 
be attained. 

I recommend authorization by Congress, to the 
Postmaster-General and Attorney-General, to issue 
all commissions to officials appointed through their 
respective Departments. At present these commis- 
sions, where appointments are presidential, are issued 
by the State Department. The law in all the Depart- 
ments of Government, except those of the Post-Office 
and of Justice, authorizes each to issue its own com- 
missions, 

Always favoring practical reforms, I respectfully call 
your attention to one abuse of long standing, which 

would like to see remedied by this Congress. It is 
a reform in the civil service of the country. I would 
have it go beyond the mere fixing of the tenure of 
office of clerks and employés who do not require ‘‘ the 
advice and consent of the Senate”? to make their ap- 
pointments complete. I would have it govern, not the 
tenure, but the manner of making all  oaaanreg 
There is no duty which so much embarrasses the 
Executive and heads of Departments as that of ap- 

ointments ; nor is there any such arduous and thank- 

ess labor imposed on Senators and Representatives 
as that of finding places for constituents. The pres- 
ent system does not secure the best men, and often 
not even fit men, for public place. The elevation and 
purification of the civil service of the Government 
will be hailed with approval by the whole people. of 
the United States. 

Reform in the management of Indian affairs has 
received the special attention of the Administration 
from its inauguration to the present day. The ex- 
periment of making it a missionary work was tried 
with a few agencies, given to the denomination of 
Friends, and has been found to work most advanta- 
= hare All agencies and payee eae not so 

isposed of were given to officers of the army. The 
act of Congress reducing the army renders army offi- 
eers ineligible for civil positions. Indian agencies 
being civil offices, I determined to give all the agencies 
to such religious denominations as had heretofore es- 
tablished missionaries among the Indians, and per- 
haps to some other denominations who would under- 
take the work on the same terms, i. ¢., as amissionary 
“work. ‘The societies selected are allowed to name 
their own agents, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive, and are expected to watch over them and aid 
them as missionaries, to Christianize and civilize the 
Indian, and to train him in the arts of peace. The 
Government watches over the official acts of these 
agents, and requires of them as strict an accounta- 
bility asif ere were mppeied in any other manner. 
I entertain the confident hope that the eh now 
pursued will, in a few years, bring all the Indians 
upon reservations, where they will live in houses, 
have sehool-houses and churches, and will be pur- 
suing peaceful and trek go aye avocations, and 
where they may be visited by the law-abiding white 
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man with the same impunity that he now visits the 
civilized white settlements. I call your special atten- 
tion to the report of the Commisssoner of Indian 
Affairs for full information on this subject. 

During the last fiscal year, 8,095,413 acres of publie 
land were disposed of. Of this quantity, 3,698,910.05 
acres were taken under the homestead law, and 
2,159,515.81 acres sold for cash. The remainder was 
located with military warrants, college, or Indian 
scrip, or applied in satisfaction of grants to railroads, 
or for other public uses. The entries under the home- 
stead law, during the last year, covered 961,545 acres 
more than those during the preceding year. Surveys 
have been vigorously prosecuted to the full extent of 
the means applicable to the purpose. . The quantity 
te) d in market will amply supply the present de- 
mand. The claim of the settler, under the homestead 
or the preémption laws, is not, however, limited to 
lands subject to sale at. private entry, Any unappro- 
priated surveyed public land may, to a limited 
amount, be acquired under the former laws, if the 
party entitled to enter under them will comply with 
the requirements they prescribe in regard to the resi- 
dence and cultivation. The actual settler’s prefer 
ence right of peainge is even broader, and extends 
to lands which were unsurveyed at the time of his 
settlement. His right was formerly confined within 
much narrower limits, and at one period of our his- 
tory was conferred only by special statutes. They 
were enacted from time to time to legalize what was 
then regarded as an unauthorized intrusion upon the 
national domain. The opinion that the public lands 
should be regarded chiefly as a source of revenue is 
no longer maintained, The rapid settlement and sue- 
cessful cultivation of them are now justly considered 
of more importance to our well-being than is the’ fund 
which the sale of them would produce. The remark- 
able growth and prosperity of our new States and 
Territories attest the wisdom of the legislation which 
invites the tiller of the soil’ to secure a permanent 
home on terms within the reach of all. The pioneer, 
who incurs the dangers and privations of a frontier 
life, and thus aids in laying the foundation of new 
commonwealths, renders a signal service to his coun- 
try, and is entitled to its special favor and protection. 
These laws secure that object, and largely promote 
the general welfare. They should, therefore, be cher- 
ished as a permanent feature of our land system. | 

Good faith requires us to give full effect to exis 
grants. The time-honored and beneficent poy) 0 
setting apart certain sections of public land for educa- 
tional purposes in the new States should be continued. 
When ample provision shall have been made for these 
objects, I submit, as a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration, whether the residue of our national domain 
should not be wholly disposed of under the provi- 
sions of the homestead and preémption laws. 

In addition to the swamp and overflowed lands 

anted to the States in which they are situated, the 

ands taken under the agricultural college acts, and 
for internal improvement purposes, under the act of 
September, 1841, and the acts supplemental thereto, 
there had been conveyed, up to the close of the last 
fiscal year, by patent or other equivalent evidence of 
title, to States and corporations, twenty-seven million 
eight hundred and thirty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty-seven and sixty-three hundredths acres, for 
railways, canals, and wagon-roads, It is estimated 
that an additional quantity of 174,785,528 acres is still 
due under grants for like uses. The policy of thus 
aiding the States in building works of internal im- 
provement was inaugurated more than forty years 
since in the grants to Indiana and Illinois, to aid 
those States in opening canals to connect the waters 
of the Wabash with those of Lake Erie, and the wa- 
ters of the Illinois with those of Lake Michigan. 

It was followed with some modifications in the 
grant to Illinois of alternate sections of public land 
within certain limits of the Illinois Central Railway. 
Fourteen States and sundry corporations have re- 
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ceived similar subsidies in connection with railways 
completed or in process of construction. the re- 
served sections are rated at the double minimum, the 
sale of them at the enhanced price has thus, in many 
instances, indemnified the Treasury for the granted 
lands, The construction of some of these thorough- 
» sacha undoubtedly given a vigorous impulse to the 
opment of our resources, and the settlement of 
the more distant portions of the country. It may, 
however, bo well insisted that much of our legis- 
lation in this r has been characterized by in- 
discriminate and profuse liberality. The United 
States should not loan their credit in aid of any 
enterprise undertaken rons or wi, greta nor 
grant lands in any instance, unless the projected 
work is of acknowledged. national importance. 
am strongly inelined to the opinion that itis inex- 
ben and unnecessary to bestow subsidies of either 
yt but, should Congress determine other- 
earnestly recommend that the rights of set- 
tlers and of the public be more effectually 
and protected by appropriate legislation. 

During the year ending September 30, 1870, there 
were filed in the Patent-Office 19,411 applications for 
patents, 3,874 caveats, and 160 applications for the 
extension of patents; 13,622 patents, including reis- 
sues and designs, were issued; 110 extended, and 
1,089 allowed, but not issued, by reason of the non- 
Beemer of the final fees. The receipts of the office 

uring the fiscal year were $136,304.29 in excess of 
its expenditure. 

The work of the Census Bureau has been energeti- 
eally prosecuted. The preliminary report, containin 
much information of special value and interest, wi 
be ready for delivery ee Oe present session. 
The remaining volumes will be completed with all 
the dispatch consistent with perfect accuracy in ar- 

ing and classifying the returns. We shall thus, 
at no distant day, be furnished with an authentic rec- 
ord of our condition and resources. It will, I doubt 
not, attest the growing »prosperity of the country, 
although during the decade which has just closed it 
was so severely tried by the great war waged to main- 
tain its integrity and to secure and perpetuate our 
free institutions. 

During the last fiscal year the sum paid to pen- 
sioners, ert’ the cost of disbursement, was 
$27,780,811.11; 1,758 bounty land-warrants were is- 
sued. At its close 198,686 names were on the pen- 
sion rolls. 

The labors of the Pension-Office have been directed 
to the severe scrutiny of the evidence submitted in 
favor of new claims, and to-the discovery of fictitious 
claims which have been heretofore allowed. The a 
ee for the employment of special agents for 

e investigation of frauds has been judiciously used, 
and the results obtained have been of unquestionable 
benefit to the service, 

The subjects of education and agriculture are of 
great interest to the success of our republican insti- 
tutions, happiness, and deur'as a nation. In the 
interest of one a bureau been established in the 
Interior Department—the Bureau of Education; and 
in the interest of the other a separate de ent, 
that of Agriculture. I believe t gen: good is 
to flow from the operations of both these bureaus 
if 3 tpeth fostered. I cannot recommend to your 
eareful consideration too highly the reports of the 
Commissioners of Education and of Agtiedline, nor 
oer strongly such liberal legislation as to secure 

e z 


cacy. 

In eonclusion, I would sum up the policy of the 
Administration to be a thorough enforcement of every 
law; a faithful collection of every tax provided for; 
economy in the disbursement of the same; a prompt 
payment of every debt of the nation; a reduction of 
taxes as rapidly as the requirements of the country 
will admit; reductions of taxation and tariff to be so 
arranged as to afford the greatest relief to the greatest 
number; honest and fair dealings with all other peo- 
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ples, to the end that war, with all its blighting con- 
sequences, may be avoided, but without surrendering 
any right or obligation due to us; a reform in the 
treatment of In and in the whole civil service 
of the country; and, finally, in securing a e, un~ 
trammelled ballot, where every man entitled to cast a 
vote may do so just once at each clection without fear 
of molestation or proscription on account of his politi- 
cal faith, nativity, or color. U. 8. GRANT. 


Message of the President recommending Meas- 
ures for the Increase of the Commerce of the 
United States. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
Exrcutive Mansion, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., March 23, 1870. 

In the Executive message of ‘December 6, 1869, to 
Congress, the importance of taking steps to revive 
our drooping merchant marine was ur and a 
special message promised at a future day during the 
present session, recommending more s y 
plans to accom lish this result. Now that the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives intrusted with 
the labor of ascertaining “t the cause of the decline of 
American commerce” has completed its work and 
submitted its report to the legislative branch of the 
Government, I deem this a fitting time to execute 
that promise. 

The very able, calm, and exhaustive report of the 
committee points out the grave wrongs which have 
produced the decline in our commerce. It is a na- 
tional humiliation that we are now compelled to pay 
from twenty to thirty million dollars annually (ex- 
clusive of passage-money which we should share with 
vessels of other nations) to foreigners for doing the 
work which should be done by American vessels. 
American built, American owned, and American 
manned. This is a direct drain upon the resources 
of the country of just so much money ; equal to cast- 
ing it into the sea, so far as this nation is concerned. 

A nation of the vast and ever-increasing interior 
resources of the United States, extending, as it does, 
from one to the other of the great oceans of the world, 
with an industrious, intelligent, energetic population, 
must one day possess its full share of the commerce 
of these oceans, no matter what the cost. Delay will 
only increase this cost, and enhance the difficulty of 
attaining the result. 

I therefore put in an earnest plea for early action 
on this matter, in a way to secure the desired increase 
of American commerce. The advanced period of the 
year and the fact that no contracts for ship-building 
will probably be entered into until this question is 
settled by Congress, and the further fact that, if 
there should be much delay, all e vessels con- 
tracted for this year will fail of completion before 
winter sets in, and will therefore be carried over for 
another year, induce me to request your early con- 
sideration of this subject. 

I regard it of such grave importance, affecting 
every interest of the country to so great an extent, 
that any method which will gain the end will secure 
arich national blessing. Building ships and navi- 

ing them utilizes vast capital at home; it employs 
thousands of workmen in their construction and 
manning; it creates a home market for the products 
of the farm and the shop ; it diminishes the balance 
of trade against us precisely to the extent of freights 
and passage-money paid to American vessels, and 
gives us a supremacy upon the seas of inestimable 
value in case of foreign war. 

Our Navy at the commencement of the late war 
consisted of less than one hundred vessels of about 
one hun and fifty thousand tons, and a force 
of about eight thousand men. We drew from the 
merchant marine, which had cost the Government 
nothing, but which had been a source of national 
wealth, six hundred vessels, exceeding one million 
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tons and about seventy thousand men, to aid in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

is statement demonstrates the value of the mer- 
chant marine as a means of national defence in time 
of need. 

The Committee on the Causes of the Reduction of 
American Tonnage, after tracing the causes of its 
decline, submit two bills, which, if adopted, they 
believe will restore to the nation its maritime power. 
Their report shows with great minuteness the actual 
and comparative American tonnage at the time of 
its greatest prosperity; the actual and comparative 
decline since, together with the causes ; and exhib- 
its all other statistics of material interest in reference 
to the subject. As the report is before Congress, I 
will not recapitulate any of its statistics, but refer 
only to the methods recommended by the committee 
to give back to us our lost commerce, : 

s a general rule, when it can be adopted, I be- 
lieve a direct money subsidy is less liable to abuse 
than an indirect aid given to the same enterprise, 
In this case, however, my opinion is that subsidies, 
while they may be given to specified lines of steam- 
ers or other vessels, should not be exclusively adopt- 
ed; but, in addition to subsidizing very desirable 
lines of ocean traffic, a general assistance should be 
given in an effective way. I therefore commend to 

our favorable consideration the two bills proposed 
y the committee, and referred to in this re , 
U GRANT. 


Message urging the Ratification of the Treaty 
with San Domingo. 
Executive Mansion, May 81, 1870. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit to the Senate for consideration, with a 
view to its ratification, an additional article to the 
treaty of the 29th of November last for the annex- 
ation of the Dominican Republic to the United States, 
stipulating for an extension of the time for exchang- 
ing the ratifications thereof, signed in this city on the 
14th instant, by the plenipotentiaries of the parties. 
It was my intention to have also negotiated, with.the 
plenipotentiary of San Domingo, amendments to the 
treaty of annexation, to obviate obj ections which may 
be unged against the treaty as it is now worded; but, 
on reflection, I deem it better to submit to the Sen- 
ate the f 
lows: First, to speriey that the obligations of this 
Government shall not exceed the $1,500,000 stipu- 
lated in the treaty ; secondly, to determine the man- 
ner of appointing the agents to receive and disburse 
the same; week to determine the class of cred- 
itors who shall take precedence in the settlement or 
their claims; and, finally, to insert such amendments 
as may suggest themselves to the minds of Senators 
to carry out in good faith the conditions of the treaty 
submitted to the Senate of the United States in Jan- 
uary last, according to the spirit and intent of that 
treaty. From the most reliable information I can ob- 
tain, the sum specified in ‘the treaty will pay eve 
just claim against the republic of San Domingo, an 
eave a balance sufficient to carry on a territorial 
government until such time as new laws for provid- 
. ing aterritorial revenue can be enacted and putin force. 

feel an unusual anxiety for the ratification of this 
aap because I believe it will redound greatly to 
the glory of the two countries interested, to civiliza- 
tion, and to the extirpation of the institution of 
slavery. The doctrine promulgated by President 
Monroe has been adhered to by all political parties, 
and I now deem it proper to assert the equally im- 
portant principle, that hereafter no territory on this 
continent shall be regarded as subject to transfer to 
a European power. The government of San Domin- 
go has voluntarily sought this annexation. It is a 
weak power, numbering probably less than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand souls, and yet possessing 
one of the richest territories under the sun, capable 


ropriety of their amending the treaty as fol- 
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of age population of ten million of people 
in luxury. The people of San Domingo are not 
capable of maintaining themselves in their present 
condition, and must look for outside support. They 
earn for the protection of our free institutions and 
aws, our progress, and civilization. Shall we refuse 
them? I have information, which I believe reliable, 
that a European power stands ready now to offer 
$2,000,000 for the M8 peg of Samana Bay alone 
if refused by us. ith what grace can we prevent a 
foreign power from attempting to secure the prize? 

The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance to the bbean Sea and the isthmus transit 
of commerce. It possesses the richest soil, best and 
most capacious harbors, most salubrious climate, and 
the most valuable gi ed of the forest, mine, and 
soil, of any of the West India islands. Its posses- 
sion by us will, in a few years, build up a coastwise 
commerce of immense magnitude, which will go far 
toward restoring to us our lost merchant marine, 
It will give to us those articles which we consume so 
largely and do not produce, thus equalizing our ex- 
ports and imports, In case of foreign war it will 

ive us command of all the islands referred to, and 
thus prevent an enemy from ever again possessing 
himself of a rendezvous upon our very coast. At 
present our coast-trade between the States borderin 
on the Atlantic and those bordering on the Gulf o 
Mexico is cut in two by the Bahamas and the Antil- 
les. Since we must, as it were, pass through foreign 
countries to get by sea from Georgia to the west 
coast of Florida, San Domingo, with a stable govern- 
ment, under which her immense resources can be 
developed, will give remunerative wages to tens of 
thousands of laborers not now upontheisland. This 
labor will take advantage of ae available means 
of transportation to abandon the adjacent islands and 
seek the blessings of freedom and its sequence, each 
inhabitant receiving the reward of his own labor. 
Porto Rico and Cuba will have to abolish slavery as 
a measure of self-preservation to retain their labor- 
ers, San Domingo will become a large consumer of 
the products of northern farms and manufactories. 
The cheap rate at which her citizens can be furnished 
with food, tools, and machinery, will make it neces- 
sary that the contiguous islands should have the 
same advantages in order to compete in the produc- . 
tion of sugar, coffee, tobacco, itd hin fruits, ete. 
This will open to usastill wider market for our prod- 
ucts. The production of our own supply of these 
articles will cut off more than $100,000,000 of our an- 
nual imports, besides largely Lacihiporess J our exports. 
With such a picture itis easy to see how our large 
debt abroad is ultimately to be extinguished. Wi 
a balance of trade against us, including interest on 
bonds held i bade Say and money spent by our 
citizens travelling in foreign lands equal to the entire 
yield of the precious metals in this country, it is not 
80 easy to see how this result is to be otherwise ac- 
complished. 

The acquisition of San Domingo is an adherence 
to the Monroe doctrine. It is a measure of national 
rotection; it is asserting our just claim to a control- 
ing influence over the great commercial traffic soon 
to flow from east to west by way of the Isthmus of 
Darien; it is to build up our merchant marine ; it is 
to furnish new markets for the products of our farms, 
shops, and manufactories ; it is to make slavery in- 
supportable in Cuba and Porto Rico at once, and ul- 
timately so in Brazil; it is to settle the unhappy 
condition of Cuba and end an exterminating conflict ; 
it is to provide honest means of paying our honest 
debts without overtaxing the people ; it is to furnish 
our citizens with the necessaries of every-day life at 
Sheepee rates than ever before, and it is, in fine, a 
rapid stride toward that greatness which the intelli- 

ence, industry, and enterprise of the citizens of the 
Gnited States entitle this country to assume among 
nations, U. 8. GRANT, 
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Message on Cuban ‘Affairs. 


Exxcutive Mansion, June 18, 1870, 
To the Senate and House of est 
In ny, annual message to. Congress, at the begin- 
ig of its present session, I referred to the contest 
which had then for more than a year existed in the 
island of Cuba, between a portion of its inhabitants 
and the Government of Spain, and to the feelings 
and peropetiies of the people and Government of 
the United States for the people of Cuba, as for all 
peoples strugelin for liberty.and self-government 
and said that ‘‘the contest has at no time assume 
the conditions which amount to war, in the sense of 
onal law, or which would show the existence 
of a de facto political organization of the insurgents 
sufficient to justify a recognition of belligerency.”’ 

During the six months which have passed since 
the date of that message, the condition of the insur- 
gente has not improved; and the insurrection itself, 

though not subdued, exhibits no signs of advance 
but seems to be confined to an irregular system of 
hostilities carried on by small and illy-armed bands 
of men, roaming without concentration through the 
woods and the s araly populates regions of the 
island, attacking. m ambush, convoys and small 
bands of troops, ‘burning plantations and the estates 
of those not sympathizing with their cause. 

But, if the insurrection has not gained ground, it 
is equally true that Spain has not suppressed it, Cli- 
mate, disease, and the occasional bullet, have worked 
destruction among the soldiers of Spain, and although 
the Spanish authorities have possession of every sea- 

ort and every town on the island, they have not 

een able to subdue the hostile feeling which has 
driven a considerable number of the native inhabit- 
ants of the island to armed resistance against Spain, 
and still leads them to endure the dangers and the 
privations of a roaming life of guerrilla warfare. 

On either side the contest has been conducted, and 
is still carried on, with a lamentable disregard of hu- 
man life, and of the rules and practices which mod- 
ern civilization has prescribed in mitigation of the 
neces: horrors of war. The torch of Spaniard 
and of Cuban is alike busy in carrying devastation 
over fertile regions. Murderous and revengeful de- 
crees are issued and executed by both parties. Count 
Valmaseda and Colonel Boet, on the part of Spain, 
have each startled pn | and aroused the indig- 
nation of the civilized world by the execution, eac 
of a score of prisoners at a time; while Gener 
Quesada, the Cuban chief, coolly, and with apparent 
unconsciousness of aught else than a proper act, has 
admitted the slaughter, by his own deliberate order, 
in one day, of upward of six hundred and fifty pris- 
phere of war. GT lin ikea ‘i 

summary with few if any escapes from 
conviction, followed by immediate aeeeuticin, is the 
fate of those arrested on either side, on suspicion of 
infidelity to the cause of the party making the arrest. 

Whatever may be the ad ay of the people or 
of the Government of the United States for the cause 
or objects for which a part of the people of Cuba are 
understood to have put themselves in armed resist- 
ance to the Government of Spain, there can be no 
just sympathy in a conflict carried on by both parties 
alike in’such barbarous violation of the rules of civ- 
ilized nations, and with such continued outrage upon 
the plainest principles of humanity. 

e cannot discriminate in our censure of their 
mode of conducting their contest between the Span- 
and the Cubans. Each commit the same atroci- 

ties, and outrage alike the established rules of war. 

The properties of many of our citizens have been 
destroyed or embargoed, the lives of several have 
been sacrificed, and the liberty of others has been 
restrained. In every case that has come to the knowl- 
edge of the Government, an early and earnest de- 
mand for reparation and indemnity has been ma: 
and most emphatic remonstrance has been presente 
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against the manner in which the strife is conducted, 
and against the reckless dis: of human life, the, 
wanton destruction of material wealth, and the cruel 


Sisvegerd of the established rules of civilized war- 
are. 

I have, since the be of the present session 
of Congress, phe ir 9 fo the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon their request, an account of th 
seen which I had taken, in the hope of bringing this 
sad conflict to an end, and of securing to the people 
of Cuba the blessings and the right of independent 
self-government. ‘The efforts thus made failed, but 
not without an assurance from Spain that the good 
offices of this Government might still avail for the 
objects to which they had been addressed. 

ing the whole contest the remarkable exhibi- 
tion has been made of large numbers of Cubans, es- 
caping from the island and avoiding the risks of war, 
congregating in this country at a safe distance from 
the scene of danger and endeavoring to make war 
from our shores, to urge our people into the fight 
which they avoid, and to embroil this Government 
in complications and possible hostilities with Spain. 
It can scarce be doubted that this last result is the 
real object of these parties, although carefully cov- 
ered under the deceptive and spperently plausible 
demand for a mere recognition of belligerency, 

It is stated, on what I have reason to regard as 
good authority, that Cuban bonds have been pre- 
porns to a large amount, whose payment is made 

ependent a the recognition by the United States 
of either Cuban belligerency or independence. The 
object of making their value thus contingent upon 
the action of this Government is a subject for serious 
reflection. 7 

In determining the course to be adopted on the 
demand thus made for a recognition of belligerency, 
the liberal and peaceful B Sie ade adopted by the 
Father of his Country and the eminent statesmen of 
his day, and followed by succeeding Chief Magis- 
trates and the men of their day, may furnish a safe 
guide to those of us now charged with the direction 
and control of the Rive safety. 

From 1789 to 1815 the dominant thought of our 
statesmen was to keep the United States out of the 
wars which were devastating Europe. The discus- 
sion of measures of neutrality begins with the State 
peners of Mr. Jefferson, when Secre of State. 

e shows that they are measures of national right 
as well as of national duty ; that misguided individ- 
ual citizens cannot be tolerated in making war ac- 
cording to their own caprice, passions, interests, or 
foreign sympathies ; that the agents of foreign gov- 
ernments, recognized or unrecognized, cannot be 

ermitted to abuse our hospitality by usurping the 
Fanetions of enlisting or equipping military or navai 
forces within our territory. 

Washington inaugurated the policy of neutrality 
and of absolute abstinence from all foreign entan- 
gling alliances, which resulted in 1794 in the first 
municipal enactment for the observance of neutrality. 

The duty of opposition to filibustering has been 
admitted by every President. Washington encoun- 
tered the efforts of Genet and the French revolution- 
ists ; John Adams, the projects of Miranda; Jeffer- 
son, the schemes of Aaron Burr; Madison and sub- 
sequent Presidents had to deal with the question of 
foreign enlistment or equipment in the United States ; 
and since the days of John Quincy Adams it has 
been one of the constant cares of Government in the 
United States to prevent piratical M2 Sip against 
the feeble Spanish-American republics from leaving 
our shores. Inno country are men wanting for any 
enterprise that holds out promise of adventure or of 


n, 
ok the early days of our national existence the 
whole Continent oF ! America (outside of the limits of 
the United States) and all its islands were in colonial 
Ope eee upon European powers. 

he revolutions which from 1810 spread almost 
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simultaneously through all the Spanish-American 

continental colonies resulted in the establishment of 
new States, like ourselves of European origin, and 
interested in excluding European polities and the 
ede of dynasty and of balance of power from 
urther influence in the New World, 

The American ue of neutrality, important be- 
fore, became doubly so from the fact that it became 
applicable to the new republics as well as to the 
mother country. 

It then deverrad upon us to determine the great 
international question at what time and under what 
circumstances to recognize a new power as entitled 
to a place among the family of nations, as well as the 
preliminary question of the attitude to be observed 

y this Government toward the insurrectionary party 
pending the contest. 

Mr. Monroe concisely expressed the rule which has 
controlled the action of this Government with refer- 
ence to revolting colonies, pending their struggle, by 
saying: 

As soon as the movement assumed such a steady and 
consistent form as to make the success of the provinces 

robable, the rights to which they were entitled by the 
aws of nations as equal parties to a civil war were ex- 
tended to them. 

The strict adherence to this rule of public policy 
has been one of the highest honors of American 
statesmanship, and has secured to this Government 
the confidence of the feeble powers on this continent 
which induces them to rely upon its friendship and 
absence of designs of conquest, and to look to the 
United States for example and moral protection. It 
has given to this Government a position of promi- 
nence and of influence which it should not abdi- 
cate, but which imposes upon it the most delicate 
duties of right and of honor regarding American 
questions, whether those questions affect emanci- 
pated colonies or colonies still subject to European 

ominion. 

The question of belligerency is one of fact, not to 
be decided by sympathies for or prejudices against 
either party, The relations between the parent State 
and the insurgents must amount, in fact, to war in 
the sense of international law. Fighting, though 
fierce and protracted, does not alone constitute war. 
There must be military forces acting in accordance 
with the rules and customs of war, flags of truce, 
cartels, pachenge of prisoners, ete. ; and to justify a 
recognition of belligerency there must be, above all, 
a de facto political organization of the insurgents 
sufficient in character and resources to constitute it 
if left to itself, a State among nations capable of 
discharging the duties of a State, and of meeting 
the just responsibilities it may incur as such tow- 
ard other powers in the discharge of its national 
duties. 

Applying the best information which I have been 
able to gather, whether from official or unofficial 
sources, including the very exnagerae’ statements 
which each party gives to all that may prejudice 
the opposite or give credit to its own side of the 
uestion, I am unable to see in the present con- 

ition of the contest in Cuba those elements which 
are requsite to constitute war in the sense of inter- 
. national law. 

The insurgents hold no town or city, have no estab- 
lished seat of government; they have no prize courts 
no organization for the receiving and collecting of 
revenue, no seaport to which a prize may be carried, 
or through which access can be had by a foreign 
porte. to the limited inferior territory and mountain 

astnesses which they oecupy. The existence of a 
Legislature representing any popular constituency is 
more than doubtful. 

In the uncertainty that hangs around the entire 
insurrection there is no palpable evidence of an elee- 
tion of any delegated authority, or of any govern- 
ment outside the limits of the camps occupied from 
day to day by the roving companies of insurgent 
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troops ; there is no commerce, no trade, either inter- 
nal or foreign ; no manufactures. 

The late commander-in-chief of the insurgents, 
haying recently come to the United States, publicl 
declared that ‘‘all commercial intercourse or tate 
with the exterior world has been utterly eut off ;” 
and he further added, ‘* to-day we have not ten thou- 
sand arms in Cuba,’ 

It is a well-established principle of public law that 
a recognition by a foreign State of belligerent rights 
to insurgents under circumstances such as now exist 
in Cuba, if not justified by necessity, is a gratuitous 
demonstration of moral support to the rebellion. 
Such necessity may yet hereafter arrive; but it has 
not yet arrived, nor is its probability clearly to be 


‘seen. 


If it be war between Spain and Cuba, and be so 
recognized, it is our duty to provide for the conse- 
quences which may ensue in the embarrassment to 
our commerce and the interference with our revenue. 

If belligerency be recognized, the commercial ma- 
rine of the United States becomes liable to search 
and to seizure by the commissioned cruisers of both 
parties ; they become subject to the adjudication of 
prize courts. Our large coastwise trade between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf States, and between both and 
the Isthmus of Panama, and the States of South 
America engaging the larger part of our commercial 
marine, passes, of necessity, almost in sight of the 
island of Cuba. Under the treaty with Spain of 1795, 
as well as by the law of nations, our vessels will be 
liable to visit on the high-seas. In case of belli- 

erency the carrying of contraband, which now is 
awful, becomes liable to the risks of seizure and 
condemnation. The parent Government becomes re- 
lieved from responsibility for acts done in the insur- 
gent territory, and acquires the right to exercise 
against neutral commerce all the powers of a party 
to a maritime war. To what consequences the exer- 
cise of those powers may lead is a question which I 
desire to commend to the serious consideration of 
Congress. 

In view of the gravity of this question, I have 
deemed it my duty to invite the attention of the war- 
making power of the country to all the relations and 
bearings of the question in connection with the dec- 
laxation. of neutrality and granting of belligerent 
rights. 

There is not a de facto government on the island 
of Cuba sufficient to execute law and to maintain 
just relations with other nations. Spain has not been 
able to suppress the opposition to Spanish rule on the 
island, nor to award speedy justice to other nations 
or citizens of other nations when their rights have 
been invaded, 

There are serious complications growing out of the 
seizure of American vessels upon the high-seas, exe- 
cuting American citizens without proper trial, and 
confiscating or embargoing the property of American 
citizens. 

Solemn Bhai have been made against every in- 
fraction of the rights either of individual citizens of 
the United States or the rights of our flag upon the 
high seas, and all proper steps have been taken, and 
are being pressed, for the proper reparation of every 
indignity complained of, ae is 

The question of belligerency, however, which is to 
be decided upon definite principles and according to 
ascertained facts, is entirely different from and un- 
connected with the other questions of the manner in 
which the strife is carried on on both sides, and the 
treatment of our citizens entitled to our protection. 
These questions concern our dignity and responsibil- 
ity, and they have been made, as I have said, the 
subjects of repeated communications with Spain, and 
of protests and demands for redress on our part. It 
is hoped .that these will not be init so but, 
should they be, these questions will be made the 
subject of a further communication to beh ae 

. 8. GRANT, 


—— 


Proclamation of Neutrality. 
By the President of the United States of America: 


Whereas, a state of war unhappily exists between 
France on the one side and the North-German Con- 
federation and its allies on the other side; 

And whereas, the United States are on terms of 
friendship and amity with all the contending powers, 
and with the persons inhabiting their several do- 

ons ; 
— And whereas, great numbers of the citizens of the 
United States reside within the territories or domin- 
ions of each of the said belligerents, and carry on 
commerce, trade, or other business or pursuits there- 
in, protected by the faith oftreaties; 

And whereas, great numbers of the subjects or cit- 
izens of the said erents reside within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States, and carry 
on commerce, trade, or other business therein ; 

And whereas, the laws of the United States, with- 
out interfering with the free expression of opinion 
and sympathy, or with the open manufacture or sale 
arms or munitions of war, nevertheless impose 
upon all eh who may be within their territory 
and jurisdiction the duty of an impartial neutrality 
during the existence of the contest: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8, Grant, President of 
the United States, in order to preserve the neutrality 
of the United States and of their ¢itizens, and of per- 
sons within their territory and jurisdiction, and to 
enforce their laws, and in order that all persons, be- 
ing warned of the general tenor of the Jaws and 
treaties of the United States in this behalf, and of 
the law of nations, may thus be prevented from an 
unintentional violation of the same, do hereby de- 
clare and proclaim that by the act Bcc on the 20th 
day of April, a. p. 1817, commonly known as the 
Neutrality law, the following acts are forbidden to be 
done, under severe penalties, within the territory 
and jurisdiction of the United States, to wit : 

ts ernenting and exercising a commission to 
serve either of the said belligerents by land or by sea 
against the other belligerent. 

2. epee entering into the service of either 
of the said belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine 
or seaman on board of any vessel-of-war, letter of 
art or privateer. “ 

8. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist or 
enter himself in the service of either of the said bellig- 
erents as asoldier, or as a marine or seaman on board 
of any vessel-of-war, letter of marque, or privateer, 

4, Hi Pepin person to go beyond the limits 
or jurisdiction of the United States with intent to be 

das aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. 


' 6. Reta’ another person to go beyond the 
limits of the United States with intent to be enlisted 
as aforesaid, 


7. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. (But the said act is not to be 
construed to extend to a citizen or subject of either 
belligerent who, being transiently within the United 
States, shall, on board of any vessel-of war which, 
at the time of its arrival within the United Statés, 
was fitted and rhe (a as such vessel-of-war, enlist 
or enter himself, or hire or retain another subject or 
citizen of the same belligerent, who is transientl 
within the United States, to enlist or enter himse 
to serve such belligerent on board such vessel-of- 


8, Fitting out and arming, or srtamineing to fit out 

i and armed, or 
ig’ or vessel, with intent that 
h e employed in the service 
of either of the said belligerents. 
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9. Issuing or delivering a commission within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States for any 
ship or vessel to the intent that she may be employed 
as aforesaid. 

10, Increasing or augmenting, or to be 
increased or augmented, or knowingly being con- 
cerned in increasing or augmenting, the foree of any 
ship-of-war, cruiser, or other armed vessel, which, at 
the time of her arrival within the United States, was 
a ship-of-war, cruiser, or armed vessel in the service 
of either of the said belligerents, or belonging to the 
subjects or citizens of either, by adding to the num- 
ber of guns of such vessel, or by changing those on 
board of her for guns of a larger calibre, or by the 
pea thereto of any equipment solely applicable 

war. 

11. Beginning or setting on foot, or providing or 
preparing the means for any military expedition or 
enterprise to be carried on from the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States againet the territory or 
dominions of either of the said belligerents. 

And I do further declare and speccumse that by the 
nineteenth article of the treaty o par and commerce 
which was concluded between his ajesty the King 
of Prussia and the United States of America on the 
11th day of July, 1799, which article was revived by 
the treaty of May 1, 1828, between the same parties, 
and is still in force, it was ed that ‘‘ the vessels- 
of-war, public and private, of both parties, shall carry 
freely wheresoever they please the vessels and effects 
taken from their enemies, without being obliged to 
pay any duties, charges, or fees, to officers of admiralty, 
of the customs, or any others; nor shall such prizes 
be arrested, searched, or put underlegal process, when 
they come to and enter the ports of the other party, 
but may freely be carried out again at any time by 
their captors to the places expressed in their commis- 
sions, Which the commanding officer of such vessel 
shall be obliged to show.” ' 

And I do further declare and proclaim that it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States, by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the North-German Con- 
federation at Washington, that private property on 
the high-seas will be exempted from seizure by the 
ships of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without re- 
gard to reciprocity. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States, by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French at Washington, that orders have been 
given that in the conduct of the war the commanders 
of the French forces on land and on the seas shall 
scrupulously observe toward neutral powers the rules 
of international law, and that they strictly ad- 
here to the principles set forth in the declaration of 
thes Congress of Paris of the 16th of April, 1856—that 
is to say: 

1, That privateering is and remains abolished. 

2, That the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contrabrand of war. 

8. That neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
trabrand of war, are not liable to capture under the 


ene ing. 

4, That blockades, in order to be binding, must be 
effective ; that is to say, maintained by a force suffi- 
cient really to prevent access to the coast of the en- 
emy ; and that, although the United States have not 
adhered to the declaration of 1856, the vessels of his 
Majesty will not seize enemy’s property found on 
board of a vessel of the United States, provided that 
property is not contraband of war. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that the 
statutes of the United States, and the law of nations 
alike require that no person within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States shall take , di- 
rectly or indireetly, in the said war, but shall remain 
at peace with each of the said belligerents, and shall 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality ; and that 
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whatever privileges shall be accorded to one belli- 
gerent within the ports of the United States shall be 
in like manner accorded to the other. 

And I do hereby enjoin all the good citizens of the 
United States, and all persons residing or bein 
within the territory or jurisdiction of the Unite 
States, to observe the laws thereof, and to commit 
no act contrary to the provisions of the said statutes, 
or in violation of the law of nations in that behalf. 
And I do, hereby warn all citizens of the United 
States, and all persons residing or being within their 
territory or jurisdiction, that, while the free and full 
expression of sympathies, in public and private, is 
not restricted by the laws of the United States, mili- 
tary forces in aid of either belligerent cannot lawfully 
be originated or organized within their jurisdiction ; 
and that, while all persons may lawfully and without 
restriction, by reason of the aforesaid state of war, 
manufacture and sell within the United States arms 
and munitions of war, and other articles ordinarily 
known as “contrabrand of war,” yet they cannot 
carry such articles upon the high-seas for the use or 
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service of either belligerent; nor can they transport 
soldiers and officers of either, or attempt to break 
any blockade which may be lawfully established and 
maintained during the war without incurring the 
risk of hostile capture and the penalties denounced 
by the law of nations in that behalf. 

AndIdo hereby give notice that all citizens of 
the United States, and others who may claim the 
protection of this Government, who may misconduct 
themselves in the premises, do so at their peril, and 
that they can in no wise obtain any protection from 
the Government of the United States against the 
consequences of their misconduct, 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand, and 
cause the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-second 

day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
[u. 8] thousand eight hundred and seventy, and 
* “4 of the independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-fifth. U. 8. GRANT. 
By the President: 
Hamitton Fisu, Secretary of State. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL, 


CONSTITUTIO DOGMATICA DE FIDE CATHOLICA. 


PIUS EPISCOPUS, SERVUS SERVORUM DEI, SAORO AP- 
PROBANTE CONCILIO, AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM, 


Dei Filius et | Spats humani redemptor Dominus 
Noster Jesus Christus, ad Patrem’ celestem reditu- 
rus, cum Ecclesia sua in terris militante, omnibus 
diebus usque ad consummationem seeculi futurum se 
esse promisit. Quare dilecte Sponse presto esse, 
adsistere docenti, operanti benedicere, periclitanti 
opem ferre nullo unquam tempore destitit. Hee 
vero salutaris ejus providentia, cum ex aliis bene- 
ficiis innumeris continenter apparuit, tum iis mani- 
festissime comperta est fructibus, qui orbi christiano 
e Conciliis ecumenicis ac nominatim e Tridentino, 
iniquis licet temporibus celebrato, amplissimi pro- 
venerunt. Hinc enim sanctissima religionis dogmata 
pressius definita, uberiusque exposita, errores dam- 
nati atque cohibiti; hine ecclesiastica disciplina 
restituta firmiusque sancta; promotum in Clero sci- 
enti et pietatis studium, parata adolescentibus ad 
sacram militiam educandis collegia, christiani deni- 
que populi mores et accuratiore fidelium eruditione 
et frequentiore sacramentorum usu instaurati. Hine 
preterea arctior membrorum cum visibili capite 
communio, universoque corpori Christi mystico ad- 
ditus vigor; hine religiosee multiplicate familia, 
aliaque christian pietatis instituta; hine ille etiam 
assiduus et usque ad sanguinis effusionem constans 
ardor in Christi regno late per orbem propagando. 


Verumtamen hee aliaque insignia emolumenta, quae 
per ultimam maxime ccumenicam Synodum divina 
elementia Ecclesie largita est, dum grato, quo par est, 
animo recolimus, acerthiit compescere haud possu- 
mus dolorem ob mala gravissima, inde potissimum 
orta, quod ejusdem sacrosanct Synodi apud permul- 
tos vel auctoritas contempta, vel sapientissima ne- 
glecta fuere decreta. 


Nemo enim ignorat hereses quas Tridentini Patres 
proscripserunt, dum, rejecto divino Ecclesiss magis- 
terio, res ad religionem spectantes privati cujusvis 
judicio permitterentur, in sectas paulatim dissolutas 
esse multiplices, quibus inter se dissentientibus et 
concertantibus, omnis tandem in Christum fides apud 
non paucos labefacta est. Itaque ipsa sacra Biblia, 
que antea christiane doctrine unicus fons et judex 


A DOGMATIC DECREE ON CATHOLIC FAITH, 
(Confirmed and Promulgated in the Third Public Ses- 
sion of the Vatican Council, held in St. Peter's, 
Rome, on Low Sunday, April 24, 1870.) 
PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD, 
WITH THE APPROBATION OF THE HOLY COUNCIL, FOR 
A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE HEREOF. ‘ 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the 
Redeemer of mankind, when about to return to His 
Heavenly Father, promised that He would be with 
His Church militant on earth, all days, even to the 
consummation of the world. Wherefore, He has 
never at any time failed to be with His beloved 
spouse, to assist her in her teaching, to bless her in 
her labors, to aid her in danger. And this His saving 
ve tteriprape unceasingly displayed in countless other 

lessings, is most clearly made manifest by those 
very abundant fruits which have come to the Chris- 
tian world from cecumenical councils, and especially 
from that of Trent, although it was held in evil days. 
For thereby the holy doctrines of religion were more 
distinctly defined and more fully set forth; errors 
were condemned and restrained; thereby ecclesias- 
tical discipline was restored and more firmly estab- 
lished; zeal for learning and piety was promoted 
among the clergy; and colleges were provided for 
the training of young men for the sacred ministry ; 
and finally the practice of Christian morality was 
restored among the people by more careful instruc- 
tion and a more frequent use of the sacraments. Hence 
arose; likewise, a closer union of the members with 
the visible head, and renewed strength to the entire 
mystical body of Christ ; hence the increased num- 
ber of religious communities, and of other institu- 
tions of Christian piety ; hence, also, that unceasing 
zeal, constant even to martyrdom, to spread the 
kingdom of Christ throughout the world. 

Nevertheless, while with becoming gratitude we 
call to mind these and the many other remarkable 
benefits which the goodness of God has bestowed 
on the Church chiefly through the ceeumenical coun- 
cil, we cannot suppress our bitter sorrow for the 

ievous evils which have chiefly sprung from many 
having despised the authority of the aforesaid sacred 
council, or having neglected to observe its most wise 
decrees. 4 

For it is known to all that the heresies which the 
Fathers of Trent condemned, and which rejected the 
divine authority of the Church to teach, and, instead, 
subjected all things belonging to religion to the judg- 
ment of each individual, were, in course of tim 
broken up into many sects ; and that, as these differ 
and disputed with each other, it came to pass, at 
length, that all belief in Christ was overthrown in 
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asserebantur. 


am non Lp divinis haberi, imo mythi- 
cis commen r 


accenseri ceperunt. 


Tum nata est ct late nimis pet orbem vagata illa 
rationalismi seu naturalismi doctrina, que religioni 
ehristiang utpote supernaturali instituto per omnia 
adversans, summo studio molitur, ut Christo, qui 
solus Dominus et Salvator noster est, a mentibus 
humanis, a vita et moribus populorum excluso, mere 
yocant rationis vel nature regnum stabiliatur, 
ota autem projectaque christiana religione, negato 
vero Deo et Christo ejus, prolapsa tandem est multo- 
rum mens in ismi, materialismi, atheismi 
, ut jam ipsam rationalem naturam om- 
nemque justi rectique normam negantes, ima humane 
 societatis fundamenta diruere connitantur. 


Hee porro impietate cireumquaque grassante, in- 
feliciter, contigit, ut plures etiam et olicee Eecle- 
sie filiis et via vere pietatis aberrarent, in iisque 
diminutis palatim veritatibus sensus catholicus at- 
tenuaretur. Variis enim ac peregrinus. doctrinis 
abducti, naturam et gratiam, scientiam humanam et 
fidem divinam perperam commiscentes Haga 
sensum do; » quem tenet ac docet $. M. Ecele- 
sia depravare, integritatemque et sinceritatem fidei 
in periculum adducere comperiuntur. 


Quibus omnibus pee ectis, fleri qui potest ut non 
commoveantur intima Roclesice viscera? Quemad- 
modum enim Deus vult omnes homines salvos fieri, 
et ad agnitionem veritatis venire; quemadmodum 
Christus venit, ut salvum faceret, quod perierat, et 
filios Dei, qui erant dispersi, congregaret in unum ; 
ita Ecclesia, a Deo ulorum mater et magistra 
constituta, omnibus debitricem se novit, ac lapsos 
erigere, labantes sustinere, reverentes amplecti, con- 
firmare bonos et ad meliora provehere parata semper 
et intenta est. Quapropter nullo tempore a Dei veri- 
tate, que sanat omnia, testanda et preedicanda quies- 
cere potest, sibi dictum esse non ignorans: Spiritus 
meus qui est in te, et verba mea, que posui in ore 
tuo, non recedent de ore tuo amodo et usque in sem- 
piternum.* ¥ 


Nos itaque, inherentes Predecessorum Nostrorum 
vestigiis, pro supremo Nostro Apostolico munero 
veritatem catholicam docere ac tueri, perversasque 

reprobare numquam intermissimus. Nunc 
autem sedentibus Nobiscum et judicantibus universi 
orbis aera in hance ecumenicam Synodum aue~ 
toritate Nostra in Spiritu Sanctu congregatis, innixi 
Dei verbo scripto et tradito, prout ab ecclesia catho- 
lica sancte tum et genuine expositum accepi- 
mus, ex hac Petri Cathedra in cons omnium 
salutarem Christi doctrinam profiteri et declarare 
constituimus, adversis, erroribus potestate nobis a 
Deo tradita proscriptis atque damnatis, 


CAPUT IL. 
DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATOR. ‘ 


Sancta Catholica Apostolica Romana Ecclesia cre- 
dit et confitetur, unum esse Deum verum et vivum, 
torem ac Dominum cceli et terre, omnipotentem, 
ternum, immensum, incomprehensibilem, intellectu 
ac voluntate omnique perfectione infinitum; qui cum 
sit una singularis, simplex omnino et incommutabilis 
su spiritualis, preedicandus, est re et essentia 
# mundo distinctus, in se et ex se beatissimus, et su- 
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the minds of not afew. And go, the sacred Script- 
ures themselves, which the had at first held up as 
the only source and judge of Christian doctrine, were 
no longer held as divine, but, on the contrary, began 
to be counted among myths and fables, 

Then arose and spread too widely through the 
world that doctrine of rationalism or naturalism, 
which, attacking Christianity at every point as being 
& supernatural institution, labors with all its might 
to exclude Christ, who is our only Lord and Sayiour, 
from the minds of men and from the life and the 
morals of nations; and so to establish, instead, the 
reign of mere reason, as they call it, or of Nature. 
And thus, having forsaken and cast away the Chris- 
tian religion, having denied the true God and His 
Christ, the minds of many have at last fallen into the 
abyss of pantheism, materialism, and atheism; so 
that now, Topudiating the reasoning nature of man, 
and every rule of right and wrong, they are laboring 
to overthrow the very foundations of human society, 

Moreover, as this impious doctrine is spreading 
everywhere, it has unfortunately come to pass that 
not a few even of the children of the Catholic Church 
have wandered from the way of true piety ; and, as 
the truth gradually decayed in their minds, the Cath- 
olic sentiment grew fainter in them. For, being led 
aver by various and strange doctrines, and wrongly 
confounding nature and grace, human science and 
divine faith, they have perverted the true sense of 
the doctrines which our holy mother the Church holds 
and teaches, and have endangered the integrity and 
ya 7, J of faith. 

ow, looking at all these things, how can the 
Church fail to be moved in herinnermost heart? For 
inasmuch as God wills all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, inasmuch as 
Christ came to save that which was lost, and to 
ther together in one the children of God that were 
ispersed ; so the Church, established by God as the 
mother and mistress of nations, feels that she is 
a debtor unto all, and is ever ready and earnest to 
raise up the fallen, to strengthen the weak, to take to 
her bosom those that return, and to confirm the : 
and carry them on to better things.. Wherefore, at 
no time can she abstain from bearing witness to and 
preaching the all-healing truth of God; knowing 


‘that it has been said to her: ‘* My spirit that is in 


thee, and my words that I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, from henceforth 
and forever,” * . 
Wherefore i me in the footsteps of our pred- 
ecessors, and in fulfilment of our supreme apos- 
tolic duty, we have neyer omitted to teach and to 
protect the Catholic truth, and to reprove perverse 
teachings. And now, the bishops of the whole world 
being gathered together in this ceeumenical council 
by our authority, and in the Holy Ghost, and sitti 
therein and ju with us, we guided by thew 
of God, both written and handed down by tradition, 
as we have received it, sacredly preserved and tral 
set forth by the Catholic Church, have determin 
to profess and declare from this chair of Peter, and 
in the sight of all, the saving doctrine of Christ and 
in the power given to us from God te proscribe and 
condemn the opposing errors. 


CHAPTER I. . 
OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS, 


_ The holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church be- 
lieves and confesses that there is one true and livi 
God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, almighty, 
eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in un- 
derstanding and will, and in all perfection; who, 
being a spiritual substance, one, single, absolutely © 
simple and unehangeable, must be held to be, in 
reality and in essence, distinct from the world, in 


* Isa, lix. 21. 
Vor. x.—41 a 


* Isa, lix. 21. 
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per omnia, que preter ipsum sunt et concipi pos- 
sunt, ineffabiliter excelsus. 


Hic solus verus Deus bonitate sua et omnipotenti 
virtute non ad augendam suam beatitudinem, nec ad 
acquirendam, sed ad manifestandam perfectionem 
suam per bona, que creaturis impertitur, liberrimo, 
concilio simul ab initio temporis utramque de nihilo 
condidit creaturam, spiritualem et corporalem, ange- 
licam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde humanam 
quasi communem ex spiritu et corpore constitutam,* 


Universa vero, que condidit, Deus providentia sua 
tuetur atque gubernat, attingens a fine usque ad finem 
fortiter, et disponens omnia suaviter. + Omnia enim 
nuda et aperta sunt oculis ejus, ¢ ea etiam, que libera 
creaturarum actione futura sunt, 


CAPUT II. 
DE REVELATIONE, 


Eadem Sancta Mater Ecclesia tenet et docet, Deum 
rerum omnium principium et finem, naturali humane 
rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse ; 
invisibilia enim ke agg a creatura mundi, per ea que 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur; § attamen pla- 
cuisse ejus sapientie et bonitati, alia, eaque super- 
naturali via se ipsum ac eterna voluntatis sue de- 
creta humano generi revelare, dicente Apostolo: 
Multifariam, multisque modis olim Deus uens 
patribus in Prophetis: novissime, diebus istis locu- 
tus nobis in Filio. | 


Huic diving revelationi tribuendum quidem est, ut 
ea, que in rebus divinis humane rationi per se im- 
pervia non sunt, in presenti quoque generis humani 
conditione ab omnibus expedite, firma certitudine et 
nullo admixto errore cognosci possint. Non hac ta- 
men de causa revelatio absolute necessaria dicenda 
est, sed quia Deus ex infinita bonitate sua ordinavit 
hominem ad finem supernaturalem, ad participanda 
scilicet bona divina, que humane mentis intelligen- 
tiam omnino superant; siquidem oculus non vidit, 
nec auris audivit, nec in cor hominis ascendit, que 
preparavit Deus lis, qui diligunt illum. 7 


Hac porro supernaturalis revelatio, secundum uni- 
versalis Ecclesie fidem, a sancta Tridentina Synodo 
delaratum, continetur in libris scriptis et sine scripto 
traditionibus, que ipsius Christe ore ab Apostolis 
accepte, aut ab ipsis Apostolis Spiritu Sancto dic- 
tante quasi per manus tradite, ad nos usque per- 
venerunt.** Qui quidem veteris et novi Testamenti 
libri integri cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in 
ejusdem Concilii decreto recensentur, et in veteri 
vulgata latina editione habentur, pro sacris et ca- 
nonicis habet, non ideo quod sola humana industria 
concinnati, sua deinde auctoritate sint approbati; 
nec ideo dumtaxat, quod revelationem sine errore 
contineant, sed propter ea a Spiritu Sancto in- 
spirante conscripti Deum habent auctorem, atque ut 
tales ipsi Ecclesix traditi sunt. 


Quoniam vero, que sancta Tridentina Synodus de 
interpretatione divinee Scripture ad coercenda petu- 
lantia ingenia salubriter decrevit, a quibusdam homi- 
nibus prave exponuntur, Nos, idem decretum reno- 


* Conc. Later. IV., c. I. Firmiter. 
+ Cf. Hebr. iv. 13. Rom. i. 20. 
|| Hebr. i. 1, 2. 1 Cor. ii, 9. 
** Conc. Trid, sess. IV., Decr. de Can, Script. 
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Himself and of Himself perfectly happy, and un- 
speakably exalted above all things that are or can 
be conceived besides Himself, 

This one only true God, of His own goodness and 
almighty power, not to increase His own happiness, 
nor to acquire tor Himself perfection, but in order to 
manifest the same by means of the good things which 
He imparts to creatures, did, of His own. most free 
counsel, ‘‘from the beginning of time make alike 
out of nothing two created natures, a spiritual one 
and a corporeal one, the angelic, to wit, and the 
earthly ; and afterward He made the human nature 
ae Sere ei of both, being composed of spirit and 


oreover, God, by His providence, protects and 
governs all things which He has made, reaching from 
end to end mightily, and ordering all things sweet- 
ly.t For all things are naked and open to His eyes, t 
even those which are to come to pass by the free ac- 
tion of creatures. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF REVELATION, 


The same holy Mother Church holds and teaches 
that God, the beginning and end of all things, can 
be known with certainty through created things, by 
the natural light of human reason; ‘‘for the invisi- 
ble things of him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made,” § but that nevertheless it has pleased His 
wisdom and goodness to reveal to a po an- 
other and that a supernatural way, Himself the 
eternal decrees of His will; even as the apostle says, 
‘*God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke, in times past, to the fathers by the Drapes; 
ae of ph in these days, hath spoken to us by his 

on. 

To this divine revelation is it to be ascribed that 
things, regarding God, which are not of themselves 
beyond the grasp of human reason, may, even in the 
present condition of the human race, be known b 
all, readily, with full certainty and without any ad- 
mixture of error, Yet not on this account is revela- 
tion absolutely necessary, but because God, of His 
infinite goodness, has ordained man for a super- 
natural end, for the articipation, that is, of divine 
goods, which altogether surpass the understanding 
of the human mind; for ‘‘eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
sin things God hath prepared for them that love 


Now, this supernatural revelation, according to the 
belief of the universal Church, as declared by the 
holy Council of Trent, is contained in the written 
books and in the unwritten traditions which have 
come to us as received orally from Christ Himself 
by the apostles, or handed down from the apostles 
taught by the Holy Ghost.** And these books of the 
Old and New Testament are to be received as sacred 
and canonical, in their integrity and with all their 
parts, as they are enumerated in the decree of the 
same council, and are had in the old Vulgate 
edition. But the Church does hold them as sacred 
and canonical, not for the reason that they have been 
compiled by human industry alone, and afterward 
approved by her authority; nor only because they: 
contain revelation without error, but because, hav- 
ing been written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and as su 
have been delivered to the Church herself, 

And since those things which the Council of Trent 
has déclared by wholesome decrees concerning the 
interpretation of divine Seripture, in order to restrain 


* Fourth Lateran Council, ch. 1. érmiter, 
+ Wisdom viii. 1. + Heb, iv. 18. 
Romans i. 20. | Heb, i. 1, 2. 


1 Cor. ii. 9. 
** Council of Trent, Session iv., Decree on the Canon 
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vantes, hance illius mentem esse declaramus, ut in 
rebus fidei et morum, ad wdificationeém doctrinm 
christiane pertinentium, is pro vero sensu Sacrw 
: habendus sit, quem tenuit ac tenet Sancta 
‘Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero’ sensu et 
interpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum 5 atque ideo 
nemini licere contra hune sensum, aut etiam contra 
“unanimem consensum Patrum ipsum Scripturam Sa- 
“eram interpretari. 


Hs : 
Bins iL Ps 


aie CAPUT IT. 
, DE FIDE. 


~-Quum homo a Deo tanquam Creatore et Domino 
suototus dependeat, et rafio creata increate veritati 
“penitus subjecta sit, plenum revelanti Deo intellectus 
-et voluntatis o um fide prestare tenemur. Hane 
vero fidem, que humane salutis initium est, Eccle- 
sia catholica profitetur, virtutem esse supernaturalem, 
qua, Dei aspirante et adjuvante gratia, ab eo revelata 
vera esse credimus, non propter intrinsecam rerum 
. Yeritatem naturali rationis lumine perspectam sed 

ter auctoritatem ipsius Dei revelantis, qui nec 

nec fallere potest. Est enim fides, testante 
Apostolo, sperandarum substantia rerum, argumen- 
tum non apparentium.* 


Ut nihilominus fidei nostra obsequium rationi con- 
sentaneum esset, voluit Deus eum internis Spiritus 
Sancti auxiliis externa jungi revelationis sue argu- 
menta, facta scilicet divina atque imprimis miracula 
et draco! que cum Dei omnipotentiam et infini- 
tam scientiam luculenter commonstrent, divine reve- 
lationis signa sunt certissima et omnium intelligentia 
accomm Quare tum Moyses et prophets tum 
ipse maxime Christus Dominus multa et manifestis- 

sima miracula et prophetias ediderunt; et de Aposto- 
lis I us: Illi autem profecti preedicaverunt ubique 
Domino cooperante, et sermonem co: te, se- 
queutibus signis. ¢ Et rursum seriptum est: Habe- 
mus firmiorem propheticum sermonem, cui bene 
facitas attendentes quasi lucenti in caliginoso loco. ¢ 


Licet autem fidei assensus nequaquam sit motus 
animi coecus: nemo tamen evangelicw preedicationi 
consentire potest, sicut oportet ad salutem conse- 
quendam, abeque illuminatione et inspiratione Spiri- 
tus Sancti, qui dat omnibus suavitatem in consen- 
tiendo et credendo veritati.§ Quare fides ipsa in se, 
‘etiamsi per charitatem non operetur, donum Dei est, 
et actus ejus est opus ad salutem pertinens, quo homo 
liberam prastat ipsi Deo obedientiam, gratie ejus, 
eui resistere posset, consentiendo et cooperando. 


Porro fide divina et catholica ea omnia credenda 
sunt, que in verbo Dei scripto vel traditio continen- 
tur, et ab Ecclesia sive solemni judicio, sive ordinario 
et universali magisterio tanquam divinitus revelata 
eredenda proponuntur, ‘ 


 Quoniam vero sine fide impossibile est placere Deo, 
et ad filiorum ejus consortium pervenire; ideo nemi- 
ni unquam sine illa contigit justificatio, nee ullus, 
nisi in ea perseveraverit usque in finem, vitam eter- 
nam assequetur. Ut autem officio veram fidem am- 
plectendi, in reg Ss constanter perseverandi satisfa- 
cere possemus, Deus per Filium suum unigenitum 
Eeclesiam instituit sueque institutionis manifestis 
notis instruxit, ut ea tamquam custos et magistra 
verbi revelati ab omnibus posset agnosci, Ad solam 
enim catholicam Ecclesiam ea pertinent ormnia, ed 
ad eyidentem fidei christiane credibilitatem 

multa et tam mira divinitus sunt disposita. Quin 


‘men might be able to reco 
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restless spirits, are explained by some in a wrong 
sense; we, renewing the same decree, declare this to 
be the mind of the synod, that, in matters of faith 
and morals which n to the edification of Chris- 
tian doctrine, that is to be held as the true sense of 
the sacred Scripture which holy Mother Church, to 
whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and in- 
terpretation of the sacred Scriptures, has held and 
holds; and therefore that no one may interpret the 
sacred Scripture contrary to this sense, or contrary 
to the unanimous consent of the fathers. ; 


CHAPTER III. 
OF FAITH, 


Forasmuch as man totally depends on God as his 
Creator and Lord, and created reason is wholly sub- 
ject to the uncreated truth, therefore we are bound, 
when God makes a revelation, to render to Him the 
full obedience of our understanding and will, by 
faith. And this faith, which is the beginning of 
man’s salvation, the Church declares to be a super- 
natural virtue, a ganed under the inspiration and 
aid of God’s we believe to be true the things 
revealed by Him, not for their intrinsic truth seen 
by the natural light of reason, but for the authority 
of God revealing them, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived. For faith, as the apostle witnesseth, is 
the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not.* 

To the end, nevertheless, that the obedience of 
our faith might be eable to reason, God willed to 
join unto the interior grace of the Hol Spirit, ex- 
ternal proofs of His revelation, to wit, divine works 
and chiefly miracles and prophecies, which, as fend 
manifestly show forth the omnipotence and the infi- 
nite knowledge of God, are proofs most certain of 
divine revelation, and suited to the understanding 
of all.. Wherefore both Moses and the prophets, and, 
above all, Christ our Lord Himself, wrought many 
and most evident miracles, and uttered prophecies ; 
and of the apostles we read: “But they going forth 
preached everywhere: the Lord working withal, and 
confirming the word with si that followed,” t 
And again it is written: ‘* We have the more firm 
prophetical word ; whereunto you do well to attend, 
as to a light that shineth in a dark place.” ¢ 

Yet, although the assent of faith is not by any 
means a blind movement of the mind; nevertheless 
no one can believe the preaching of the Gospel in 
such wise as behooveth to salvation without the light 
and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, who giveth unto 
all sweetness in yielding to the truth and believing 
it. § Wherefore faith in itself, even though it be not 
working by charity, is a gift of God; an act of 
faith is a work tending to salvation, whereby man 
renders free obedience to God Himself, consent 
to and codperating with His grace, which He 
power to resist. ‘ 

Now, all those things are to be believed of divine 
and Catholic faith which are contained in the word 
of God, whether written or handed’ down by tradi- 
tion; and which the Church, either by solemn decree 
or by her ordinary and universal teaching, proposes 
for belief as revealed by God. 

And whereas without faith it is impossible to _ 
please God, and to come to the fellowship of His 
children, therefore hath no one at any time been jus- 
tified without faith; nor shall any one, unless he 

yersevere therein unto the end, attain everlastin 

fe. And in order that we might be able to fu 

our duty of embracing the true faith, and of stead- 
fastly persevering therein, God, ugh His only- 
begotten Son, did establish the Church and place 
upon her manifest marks of His institution, that all 
ize her as the guardian 
and teacher of His revealed word, For only to the 
Catholic Church do all those signs belong, which 


* Hebr. xi. 1. H 2 Petr. i. 19. 
+ Marc. xvi, 20, Syn. Arus. ii, can. 7. 


* Heb, xi. 1, 2 Pet. i..19, 
+ Mark xvi, 20, 2 Council of Orange, Can. 7. 
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etiam Ecclesia per se ipsa, ob suam nempe admirabi- 
lem propagationem, eximiam sanctitatem et inexhaus- 
tam in omnibus bonis fecunditatem, ob catholicam 
unitatem, invictamque stabilitatem, magnum quod- 
dam et perpetuum est motivum credibilitatis et di- 
vine sue legationis testimonium irrefragabile. 


Quo fit, ut ipsa veluti signum Jevatum in nationes,* 
et ad se invitet qui nondum crediderunt, et filios suos 
certiores faciat, firmissimo niti fundamenta fidem, 
quam profitentur. ._ Cui quidem testimonio efficax 
subsidium accedit ex superna virtute. Etenim be- 
nignissimus Dominus et errantes gratia sua excitat 
atque adjuvat, ut ad agnitionem veritatis venire pos- 
sint; et eos, quos de tenebris transtulit in admirabile 
lumen suum, in hoc eodem lumine ut perseverent, 

atia sua confirmat, non deserens, nisi deseratur. 

uo circa minime par est conditio eorum, qui per 
celeste fidei donum catholics veritati adheserunt, 
atque eorum qui ducti opinionibus humanis, falsam 
religionem sectantur; illi enim, qui fidem sub Ec- 
clesia magisterio susceperunt; nullam unquam ha- 
bere possunt justam causam mutandi, aut in dubiam 
fidem eamdem revocandi, Que cum ita sint, gratias 
agentes Deo Patri, sa dignos nos fecit in partem 
sortis sanctorum in lumine, tantam ne negligamus 
salutem, sed aspicientes in auctorem fidei et con- 
summatorem Jesum, tencamus spei nostre confes- 
sionem indeclinabilem. 


CAPUT IV. 
DE FIDE ET RATIONE. 


Hoc quoque perpetuus Ecclesize catholics consen- 
sus tenuit et tenet, duplicem esse ordinem cognitio- 
nis, non solum principio, sed objecto etiam distine 
tum ; principio quidem, quia in altero naturali ratione, 
in altero fide divina cognoscimus, objecto autem, quia 
preter ea, ad que naturalis ratio pertingere potest, 
credenda nobis proponuntur mysteria in Deo abscon- 
dita, qui, nisi revelata divinitus, innotescere non pos- 
sunt. Quocirca Apostolus, qui a gentibus Deum per 
ea, que facta sunt, cognitum esse testatur, disserens 
tamen de gratia et veritate, que per Jesum Christum 
facta est ¢ pronuntiat: Loquimur Dei sapientiam in 
mysterio, que abscondita est, quam preedestinavit 
Deus ante secula in gloriam nostram, quam nemo 
ating: doce hujus seculi cognovit: nobis autem reve- 

avit Deus per Spiritum suum: Spiritus enim omnia 
scrutatur, etiam profunda Dei. { Et ipse Unigenitus 
confitetur Patri, quia abscondit hee a sapientibus, et 
prudentibus, et revelavit ea parvulis. § 


Ac ratio quidem, fide illustrata, cum sedulo, pie et 
sobrie querit, aliquam, Deo dante, mysteriorum in- 
telligentiam eamque fructuosissimam assequitur, tum 
ex eorum, que naturaliter cognoscit, analogia, tum e 
mysteriorum ipsorum nexu inter se et cum fine ho- 
- minis ultimo ; nunquam tamen idonea redditur ad ea 
perspicienda instar veritatem, que proprium ipsius 
objectum constituunt. Divina enim mysteria suapte 
natura intellectum creatum sic excedunt, ut etiam re- 
velatione tradita et fide suscepta, ipsius tamen fidei 
velamine contecta et quadam quasi caligine obvoluta 
maneant, quamdiu in hac mortali vita peregrinamur 
a Domino; per fidem enim ambulamus, et non per 
speciem. ] 


Verum etsi fides sit supra rationem, nulla tamen 
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have been divinely disposed, so many in number 
and so wonderful in character, for the purpose of 
making evident the credibility of Christian faith; 
nay more, the very Church herself, in view of her 
wonderful Prep agen, her eminent holiness, and her 
exhaustless fruitfulness in all that is good, her Cath- 
olic unity, her unshaken stability, offers a great and 
evident claim to belief, and an undeniable proof of 
her divine commission. 

Whence it is that she, as a standard set up unto 
the nations,* at the same. time calls to herself those 
who have not yet believed, and shows to her children 
that the faith which they hold rests on a most solid 
foundation. And to this, her testimony, effectual 
aid is supplied by power from above. For the Lord, 
infinitely merciful, on the one hand, stirs up by His 
grace and helps those who are in error, that they 
cit be able to come to the knowledge of the truth; 
and, on the other hand, those whom He hath trans- 


. ferred from darkness into His marvellous light He 
confirms by 


His grace, that they may persevere in 
that same light, never abandoning them unless He 
be first by them abandoned. Wherefore, totally un- 
like is the condition of those who, by the heaven] 
gift of faith, have embraced the Catholic truth, an 
of those who, led by human opinions, are followin 
a false religion; for they who have received the fait 
under the teaching of the Church can never have a 
qu reason to change that faith or call it into doubt. 

herefore, giving thanks to God the Father, who 
hath made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light, let us not ere 80 Brent salvation, 
but looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, let us hold fast the confession of our hope 
without wavering. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF FAITH AND REASON. 


Moreover, the Catholic Church has ever held, as 
she now holds, that there exists a twofold order of 
knowledge, each of which is distinct from the other 
both as to its principle and as to its object. As to its 
principle, because in the one we know by natural 
reason, in the other by divine faith ; as to the object, 
because, besides those things to which natural reason 
can attain, there are prozosed to our belief mysteries 
hidden in God which, unless by Him revealed, can- 
not come to our knowledge. Wherefore the same 
apostle, who beareth witness that God was known to 
the Gentiles by the things that are made, yet, when 
speaking of the grace and truth that came Ss Jesus 

hrist, ¢ says: ‘* We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, a wisdom which is hidden; which God or- 
dained before the world unto our glory ; which none 
of the princes of this world knew; but which God 
hath revealed to us by His Spirit. For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God.” } 
And the hie hing ee Son thanks the Father that 
He has hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and has revealed them to little ones. § 

Reason, indeed, enlightened by faith and seeking 
with diligence and godly sobriety, may, by God’s 

ift, come to some understanding, limited in degree, 
but most wholesome in its effects, of mysteries, both 
from the analogy of things which are naturally known, 
and from the connection of the mysteries themselves 
with one another and with man’s last end. Butnever 
can reason be rendered capable of thoroughly under- 
standing mysteries, as it does those truths which form 
its proper object. For God’s mysteries, of their very 
nature, so far surpass the reach of created intellect, 
that even when taught by revelation, and received b 
faith, they remain covered by faith itself as by a veil, 
and shrouded as it were in darkness as long as in this 
mortal life “‘we are absent from the Lord; for we 
walk by faith, and not by sight.” | 

But although faith be above reason, there never 


* Ts. xi. 12. $1 Cor. il, 7, 9. | 2 Cor. v. 7. 
t Joan i, 17. § Matth. xi. 25. 


* Ts, xi. 12. 


1 Cor. ii. 7, 8, 10. 1 2 Cor. v. 7. 
+ Jobni. 17. 


Matt. xi. 25. 
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unquam inter fidem et rationcm vera dissensio esse 
test: cum idem Deus, qui mysteria revelat et fidem 
nfundit, animo humano nationis lumen indiderit; 
Deus autem negare seipsum non possit, nec verum 
vero unquam contradicere. I autem hujus con- 
Soegepsome species inde potissimum oritur, quod vel 
dei dogmata ad mentem Ecclesia intellecta et ¢ 

sita non fuerint, vel opinionum commenta pro ratio- 
nis effatis habeantur. Omnem igitur onem 
veritati illuminate fidei contrariam omnino falsam esse 
definimus.* Porro Ecclesia, que una cum apostolico 
minnere docendi, mandatam accepit, fidei depositum 
endi, jus etiam et officium divinitus habet falsi 
nominis scientiam,t proscribendi, ne quis decipiatur 
ad philosophiam, et inanem fallaciam, ¢ Quaprop- 
omnes christiani fideles hujusmodi opiniones, que 
fidei doctrinw contrarim esse cognoscuntur, maxime 
si ab Ecclesia reprobate fuerint, non solum prohiben- 
tur tanquam legitimas scientiw conclusiones defen- 
dere bed pro erroribus potius, qui fallacem veritatis 
speciem pre se ferant, habere tenentur omnino, 


Neque solum fides et ratio inter se dissidere nun- 
quam possunt, sed opem quoque sibi mutuam ferunt, 
cum recta ratio fidei fundamenta demonstret, ejus- 
que lumine illustrata rerum divinarum scientiam ex- 
colat ; fides vero rationem ab erroribus liberet ac tuea- 
tur, eamque multiplici cognitione instruat. Quaprop- 
ter tantum abest, ut Ecclesia humanarum artium et 
disciplinarum culture obsistat, ut hane multis modis 
faves atque promoveat. Non enim commoda ab iis ad 

ominum vitam dimantia aut ignorat aut despicit ; 
fatetur imo, eas, quemadmodum a Deo, scientiarum 
Domino, profecte sunt, ita si rite pertractentur, ad 
Deum, juvante ejus ia perducere, Nec sane ipsa 
vetat, ne hujusmodi discip in suo queeque ambitu 

ropriis utantur principiis et propria methodo; sed 
ustam hane li m agnoseens, id sedulo cavet, 
ne divine doctrine repugnando errores in se suscipi- 
ant, aut fines proprios transgressm, ea, que sunt fidei, 
ocoupent et perturbent. 


Neque enim fidei doctrina, quam Deus. revelavit, 
Pt eee ag inventum proposita est humanis 
inge PS ants sed tamquam divinum depositum 
Christi Sponse tradita, fideliter custodienda et infal- 
Tibiliter declarenda, Hine sacrorum quoque dogma- 
tum in sensus perpetuo est retinendus quem semel de- 
claravit Sancta Mater Ecclesia, nec unquam ab eo 
sensu, altioris intelligentim specie et nomine, rece- 
dendum. Crescat igitur et multum vehementerque 
poise tam singulorum, quam omnium, tam unius 

ominis, quam totius Ecclesia, mtatum ac saculo- 
rum libus, intelligentia, scientia, sapientia; sed 
in suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem sciliect. dogmate, 
eodem sensu, cademque sententia.§ 


CANONES. 
I. 


DE DEO RERUM OMNIUM CREATORE, 


1, Si quis unum verum Deum visibilium et invisi- 
aca reatorem et Dominum negaverit; anathema 
si 


2. Si quis praeter materiam nihil esse affirmare non 
éerubuerit ; anathema sit. — 

8. Si quis dixerit, unam eademque esse Dei et 
rerum omnium substantiam vel essentiam ; 


sit. 
4, Si quis dixerit, res finitas, tum corporeas tum 
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can be a real disagreement between them, since the 
same God who reveals mysteries and infuses faith 
has given man’s soul the light of reason; and God 
cannot deny Himself, nor can one truth ever contra- 
dict another, _ Wherefore the og shadow of such 
contradiction arises chiefly from this, that either the 
doctrines of faith are not understood and set forth as 
the Church really holds them, or that the vain devices 
and opinions of men are mistaken for the dictates 
of reason. We therefore definitely prosonee false 

enlightened 


every assertion which is contrary to 

truth of faith.* Moreover, the Church, w to- 
gether with her apostolic office of teaching, is ¢ d 
also with the guardianship of the deposit of faith, 


holds likewise from God the right and the duty to 
condemn ‘ knowledge falsely so called,’’ ¢ ‘lest any 
man be cheated by philosophy and vain deceit.” } 
Hence all the Christmn faithful are not only forbid- 
den to defend as legitimate conclusions of science 
those opinions which aré known to be con’ to the 
doctrine of faith, especially when condemned by the 
Chureh, but are rather absolutely bound to hold 
toe for errors wearing a deceitful appdarance of 
ruth. 

Not only is it*impossible for faith and reason ever 
to contradict each other, but they rather afford each 
other mutual assistance. For right reason establishes 
the foundations of faith, and by the aid of its light 
cultivates the science of divine things; and faith, on 
the other hand, frees and preserves reason from 
errors, and enriches it with knowledge of many kinds. 
So far, then, is the Church from opposing the culture 
of human arts and sciences, that she rather aids and 
promotes it in many ways. For she is not ignorant 
of, nor does she despise, the advantages which flow 
from them to the life of men; on the contrary, she 
acknowledges that, as they sprang from God the 
Lord of knowledge, so, if they be rightly pursued, 
they will, apg the aid of His grace, lead to God. 
Nor does she forbid any of those sciences the use of 
its own principles and its own method within its own 
Reaper sphere; but recognizing this reasonable free- 

om, she only takes care that they may not, by con- 
tradicting God’s teaching, fall into errors, or, over- 
stepping their due limits, invade and throw into con- 
fusion the domain of faith, 

For the doctrine of faith revealed by God has not 
been proposed, like some philosophical discovery, to 
be made perfect by human ingenuity; but it has 
i Seveaae a. the apes of Obelas as a vine 

eposit to be faithfull ed and unerringly set 
forth. Hence all tenets of holy faith ba to be ex~ 
plained alysya according to the sense and meaning 
of the Church, nor is it ever lawful to depart there- 
from, under pretence or color of more enlightened 

lanation. Therefore as generations and centuries 
roll on, let the Soe, knowledge, and wis- 
dom of each and every one, of individuals and of the 
whole Church, grow apace and increase exceedingly, 
yet only in its kind; that is to say, rotating ure 
and inviolate the sense and meaning and belief of 
the same doctrine. § 


CANONS. 
1. 
OF GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THINGS. 

1, If any one shall deny the one true God, Creator 

and Lord of things visible and invisible; let him be 
ema. 

2. If any one shall mubiuahing)y affirm that besides 
matter nothing else exists; let him be anathema. / 

8. If any one shall say that the substance or es- 
sence of God, and of all things, is one and the same ; 
let him be anathema. 

4, If any one shall say that finite things, both cor- 


:_ *Gone. Lat., V., Bulla Apostolici Regiminds, 
» #1Tim. vi. 20," ~ ¢ Coloss. il. 8. 


§ Vine. Lir. Common., N. 28. 


* V. Lateran Counc. Bull 4 ict * 
+ 1 Tim, vi. 20. ert ake 
¢ Col. ii. 8. § Vincent of Lerins. Common., No. 28. 
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“spirituales, aut saltem spirituales, e divina substantia 
emanasse ; 

Aut divinam essentiam sui manifestatione vel evo- 
lutione fieri omnia ; 

Aut denique Deum esse ens universale seu in- 
definitum, quod sese, determinando constituat rerum 
universitatem in genera, species et individua dis- 
tinctam; anathema sit. 

5, Si quis non confiteatur, mundum, resque omnes, 
que in eo continentur, et spirituales et materiales, 
secundum totam suam substantiam a Deo ex nihilo 
esse productas ; 

Aut Deum dixerit non voluntate ab omni necessi- 
tate libera, sed tam necessario creasse, quam neces- 
sario amat seipsum ; 

Aut mundum ad Dei gloriam conditum esse nega- 
verit ; anathema sit. 


IL 
DE REVELATIONE, 


1. Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et verum, Creato- 
rem et Dominum nostrum, per ea, quee facta sunt, 
naturali rationis humane lumine certo cognosci non 
posse; anathema sit. 

2. Si quis dixerit, fier: non posse, aut non expedire, 
ut per revelationem divinam homo de Deo, cultuque 
eiexhibendo edoceatur; anathema sit. 


8. Si quis dixerit, hominem ad cognitionem et per- 
fectionem, que naturalem superet, divinitus evehi 
non posse, sed ex seipso ad omnis tandem yeri et 
boni possessionem jugi profectu pertingere posse et 
debere ; anathema sit. 


4, Si quis Sacre Scripture libros integros cum om- 
nibus suis partibus, prout illos sancta Tridentina 
Synodus recensuit, pro sacris et canonicis non sus- 
ceperit, aut eos divinitus inspiratos esse negaverit ; 
anathema sit. 


Til, 
DE FIDE. 


1. Si quis. dixerit, rationem humanam ita inde- 
pendentem esse ut fides eia Deo imperari non possit ; 
anathema sit. 

2, Si quis dixerit, fidem divinam a naturali de Deo 
et rebus moralibus scientia non distingui, ac prop- 
terea ad fidem divinam non requiri, ut revelata 
veritas propter auctoritatem Dei revelantis credatur ; 
anathema sit. 

8. Si quis dixerit, revelationem diyinam externis 
signis credibilem fieri non posse, ideoque sola interna 
cujusque experientia aut inspiratione privata homi- 
nes ad fidem moyeri debere; anathema sit. 


4, Si quis dixerit, miracula nulla fieri posse, pro- 
indeque omnes de iis narrationes etiam in Sacra 
Scriptura contentas, inter fabulos vel mythos able- 
gandas esse, aut miracula certo cognosci nunquam 
posse, nec iis divinam religionis christians originem 
Tite probari; anathema sit. 


5. Si quis dixerit, assensum fidei christiane non 
esse liberum, sed argumentis humane rationis neces- 
sario produci; aut ad solam fidem vivam, que per 
charitatem operatur gratiam Dei necessariam esse ; 
anathema sit. 

6. Si quis dixerit, parem esse conditionem fidelium 
atque eorum, qui ad fidem unice veram nondum per- 
venerunt, ita ut catholici justam causam habere 
possint, fidem, quam sub Ecclesiw magisterio jam 
susceperunt, assensu suspenso in dubium voeandi, 
donec demonstrationem scientificam credibilitatis et 
veritatis fidei suze absolverint; anathema sit, 
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poreal and spiritual, or at least spiritual things, are 
emanations of the divine substance ; 

Or that the divine essence by manifestation or de- 
velopment of itself becomes all things; 

Or finally, that God is universal orindefinite Being, 
which, in determining itself, constitutes all things, 
divided into general species and individuals ; let him 
be anathema. 28 

5. If any one do not acknowledge that the world 
and all things which it contains, both spiritual and 
material, were produced, in all their in a by 
God, out of nothing ; 

Or shall say that God created them, not of His own 
will, free from all necessity, but through a necessity 
such as that whereby He loves Himself; 

Or shall deny that the world was created for the 
glory of God; let him be anathema, 


II. 
OF REVELATION. 


1. If any one shall aot that certain knowledge of 
the one true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be 
attained by the natural light of human reason through 
the things that are made ; let him be anathema, © 

2. If any one shall say that it is impossible or inex- 
pedient for man to be instructed by means of divine 
revelation, in those things that concern God and 
the worship to be rendered to Him; let hith be 
anathema, 

8. If any one shall say that man cannot, by the 
power of God, be raised to a knowledge and ] c= 
tion which is above that of Nature; but that he can 
and ought of his own efforts, by means of constant 
progress, to arrive at last to the possession of all truth 
and oodness ; let him be anathema. 

4, If any one shall refuse to receive for sacred and 
canonical the books of holy Scripture in their integ- 
rity, with all their beat according as they were enu- 
merated by the holy Council of Trent; or shall deny 
that they are inspired by God; let him be anathema. 


Ill. 
OF FAITH, 


1. If any one shall say that human reason is in 
such wise independent, that faith cannot be demanded 
of it by God; let him ‘be anathema. 

2. If any one shall say that divine faith does not 
differ from a natural knowledge of God, and of moral 
truths; and therefore that, for divine faith, it is not 
necessary to believe revealed truth, on the authority 
of God who reveals it; let him be anathema. 

8. If any one shall say that divine revelation can- 
not be rendered credible by external evidences ; and 
therefore that men should be moved to faith only by 
each one’s interior experience or private inspiration ; 
let him be anathema. sik 

4, If any one shall say that no miracles can be 
wrought; and therefore that all accounts of such, 
even those contained in the sacred Scripture, are to 
be set aside as fables or myths; or that miracles ean 
never be known with certainty, and that the divine 
origin of Christianity cannot be truly proved by them ; 
let him. be anathema. Saabs 

5. If any one shall say that the assent of Christian 
faith is not free, but is produced necessarily by argu- 
ments of human reason; or that the grace of God is 
necessary only for living faith which worketh by 
charity; let him be anathema. ay ; 

6. If any one shall say that the condition of the 
faithful, and of those who have not yet come to the 
only true faith, is equal, in such wise that Catholics 
can have just reason for withholding their assent, and 
calling into doubt the faith which they have received 
from the teaching of the Church, until they shall 
have completed a scientific demonstration of the. 
credibility and truth of their faith; let him be 
anathema, : y ® 
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Iv. 
DE FIDE ET RATIONE, 


1, Si quis dixerit, in revelatione divina nulla vera 
et proprie dicta mysteria contineri, sed universa fidei 
dogmata posse per rationem rite excultam e naturali- 
~ principiis ‘intelligi et demonstrari; anathema 


2. Si quis dixerit, disciplinas humanas ea cum 
libertate tractandas esse, ut earmm assertiones, etsi 
doctrinw revelate adversentur, tanquam vera retl 
neque ab Ecclesia proscribi possint; anathema sit. 


8. Si quis dixerit, fleri posse, ut dogmatibus ab 

Ecclesia propositis, aliquando, secundum progressum 

ntis census tribuendus sit alios ab eo quam intel- 
lexit et intelligit Ecclesia; anathema sit. 


Itaque supremi pastoralis Nostri officii debitum 
exequentes, omnes Christi fideles, maxime veros eo, 
qui presunt vel docendi munere funguntur, er vis- 
cera Jesu Christi obtestamur, nec non ejusdem Dei 
et Salvatoris Nostri auctoritate jubemus, ut ad hos 
errores a Sancta Ecclesia arcendos et eliminandos, 
atque purissime fidei lucem pandendam studium et 
operam erant, : 


Quoniam vero satis non est hereticam pravitatem 
devitare, nisi ii quoque errores diligenter fugiantur 
qui ad i plus minusve accedunt; omnes offici 
monemus servandi etiam Constitutiones et Decreta, 
quibus prav@ ejusmodi opiniones, que isthic diserte 
non enumerantur, ab hac Sancta Sede proscripte et 
prohibite sunt. 


neri, 


Iv. 
OY FAITH AND REASON. 


1, If any one shall say that divine revelation in- 
cludes no mysteries, truly and properly so called ; 
but that all the dogmas of faith may, with the ai 
of natural principles, be understood and demon- 
strated by reason duly cultivated; let him be 
anathema, 

2. If any one shall say that human sciences ought 
to be pursued in such a spirit of freedom that one 
may be allowed to hold, as true, their assertions, even 
when opposed to revealed doctrine; and that such 
assertions may not be condemned by the Chureh; let 
him be anathema. 

8. If any one shall say that it may at ony time 
come to pass, in the progress of science, that the 
doctrines set forth by the Church must be taken in 
another sense than that in which the Church has 
ever received and yet receives them; let him be 
anathema, 

Wherefore, fulfilling our supreme pastoral duty, 
we beseech, through the bowels of mercy of Jesus 
Christ, all the Christian faithful, and those especially 
who are set over others, or have the office of teach- 
ers, and furthermore we command them by authorit, 
of the same our God and Saviour, to use all zeal an 
industry to drive out and keep away from holy 
Church those errors, and to spread abroad the pure 
light of faith. 

And whereas, it is not enough to avoid heretical 
pravity, unless at the same time we carefully shun 
those errors which more or less approach to it; we 
admonish all, that it is their duty to observe likewise 
the constitutions and decrees of this hol see, by 
which wrong opinions of the same kind, not ex- 
pressly herein mentioned, are condemned and for- 

idden, 
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PIVS EPISCOPVS SERVVS SERVORVM DEI SACRO APPRO- 
BANTE CONCILIO AD PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM, 


Pastor aeternus et episcopus animarum nostrarum, 
ut salutiferum redemptionis onus perenne redderet 
sanctam aedificare Ecclesiam decrevit, in qua yeluti 
in domo Dei viventis fideles omnes unius fidei et 
charitatis vinculo continerentur. Quapropter, prius- 
quam clarificaretur, rogavit Patrem non pro Apostolis 
tantum, sed et pro eis, qui credituri erant per ver- 
bum eorum in ipsum, ut omnes unum essent, sicut 

et Pater unum sunt.* Quemadmodum 
igitur Apostolos, quos sibi de mundo elegerat, misit, 
sicut ipse missus erat a Patre ; ita in Ecclesia sua Pas- 
tores et Doctores usque ad consummationem saeculi 
esse voluit. Ut vero episcopenis t unus et indi- 
visus esset, et per cohaerentes sibi invicem sacer- 
dotes mtium multido universa in fidei et com- 
munionis unitate conservaretur, beatum Petrum cae- 
teris Apostolis praeponens in ipso instituit perpe- 
tuum utriusque unitatis pense ac visibile fun- 
damentum, super cuius fortitudinem aeternum ex- 
trueretur templum, et Ecclesiae coelo inferenda sub- 
limitas in huius fidei firmitate consurgeret.t Et quo- 
niam portae inferi ad evertendam, si fleri posset, Ec- 

contra cius fundamentum divinitus positum 
ori in dies odio undique insurgunt ; Nos ad catho- 
lici gregis custodiam, incolumitatem, entum, ne- 
cessarium esse iudicamus, sacro approbante Concilio, 
doctrinam de institutione, Dorpéfaiines ac natura sa- 
Sr epeolict primatus, in quo totius Ecclesiae vis ac 
tas consistit, cunctis fidelibus credendam et te- 
secundum antiquam atque constantem uni- 
ve cclesiae fidem, proponere, atque contrarios, 
dominico gregi adeo perniciosos errores proscribere et 
condemnare, _ 
* Joan. xvii. 1-20. 
+ 8. Leo M. serm. iy. (al. iii.) cap. 2, in diem Natalis sui. 


PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD, WITH 
THE APPROBATION OF THE HOLY COUNCIL, FOR A PER- 
PETUAL REMEMBRANCE HEREOF, 


The eternal Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, in 
order to render perpetual the saving work of His re- , 
demption, resolved to build the holy Church, in which, 
as in the house of the living God, all the faithful 
should be united by the bond of the same faith and 
charity. For which reason, before He was A exe 
He prayed the Father, not for the apostles alone, but 
also for those who, Sere a their word, would believe 
in Him, that they all might be one, as the Son Himself 
and the Father are one.* Wherefore, even as He 
sent the apostles, whom He had chosen to Himself 
from the world as He had been sent by the Father, so 
He willed that there should be pastors and teachers in 
His Church even to the consummation of the world. 
Moreover, to the end that the episcopal body itself 
might be one and undivided, and that the entire mul- 
titude of believers might be preserved in oneness of 
faith and of communion, through priests cleaving mu- 
tually together, He placed the blessed Peter before 
the other a es and established in him a perpetual 
principle of this twofold unity, and a visible founda-_ 
tion on whose strength ** the eternal temple en be 
built, and in whose firm faith the Church might rise 
upward until hersummit reach the heavens, ast Now, 
seeing that in order to overthrow, if possible, the 
Church, the powers of hell on every side, and with a 
hatred which increases day by day, are assailing her 
foundation which was placed by God, we therefore 
for the preservation, the safety, and the increase of 
the Catholic flock, and with the approbation of the 
sacred council, have judged it necessary to set forth 
the doctrine which, according to the ancient and con- 

* John xvii. 1-20 


+ St. Leo the Great, Sermon ty. (or ili.) chapter 2, on 
Caristmas, 
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CAPUT I. 
DE APOSTOLIC! PRIMATUS IN BEATO PETRO INSTITUTI- 
ONE. 


Docemus itaque et declaramus, iuxta Evangelii tes- 
timonia primatum iurisdictionis in universam Dei 
Ecclesiam immediate et directe beato Petro Apostolo 
promeen atque collatum a Christo Domino fuisse. 

num enim Simonem, cui iam pridem dixerat: Tu 
vocaberis Cephas,* perripay ille suam edidit confes- 
sionem inquiens: Tues Christus, Filius Dei vivi, 
solemnibus hic verbis locutus est Dominus: Beatus 
es Simon Bar-Iona, quia caro et sanguis non: revela- 
vit tibi, sed Pater meus, qui ih coelis est: et ego dico 
tibi, quia tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram aedifi- 
cabo Eeclesiam meam, et portae inferi non praevale- 
bunt adversus eam: et tibi dabo claves regni coelo- 
rum: et quodeumque ligaversis super terram, erit li- 
gatum et in coelis: et quodeumque solveris super 
terram, erit solutum et in coelis.+ Atque uni Simoni 
Petro contulit Iesus post suam resurrectionem sum- 
mi pastoris et rectoris iurisdictionem in totum suum 
ovile, dicens; Pasce agnos meos: Pasce oves meas. 
Huic tam manifestae sacrarum Scripturarum doctri- 
nae, ut ab Ecclesia catholica semper intellecta est, 
aperte opponuntur pravae eorum sententiae, qui con- 
stitutam a Christo Domino in sua Ecclesia regimi- 
nis formam pervertentes negant, solum Petrum prae 
caeteris Apostolis, sive seorsum singulis sive omnibus 
simul, vero proprioque iurisdictionis primatu fuisse 
a Christo instructum: aut qui affirmant eumdem pri- 
matum non immediate, directeque ipsi beato Petro, 
sed Ecclesiae, et per hance illi, ut ipsius Ecclesiae mi- 
nistro, delatum fuisse. 


Si quis igitur dixerit, beatum Petrum Apostolum 
non esse a Christo Domino constitutum Apostolorum 
omunium principem et totius Ecclesiae militantis visi- 
bile caput ; vel eumdem honoris tantum, non autem 
verae propriaeque inrisdictionis primatum ab eodem 
Domino nostro Iesu Christo directe et immediate ac- 
cepisse; anathema sit, 


CAPUT II, 


DE PERPETUITATE PRIMATUS BEATI PETRI IN ROMANIS 
PONTIFICIBUS, 


Quod autem in beato Apostolo Petro princeps pas- 
torum et pastor magnus ovium Dominus Christus 
Iesus in perpetuam salutem ac perenne bonum Ec- 
clesiae instituit, id eodem auctore in Ecclesia, quae 
fundata super petram ad finem saeculorum usque fir- 
ma stabit, iugiter durare necesse est, Nulli sane du- 
bium, imo saeculis omnibus notum est, quod sanctus 
beatissimusque Petrus, Apostolorum ibang et ca- 
put, fideique columna et Ecclesiae catholicae funda- 
- mentum, a Domino nostro Iesu Christo, Salvatore 
humani generis ac Redemptore, claves regni accepit: 
qui ad hoc usque tempus et semper in suis successori- 
bus, episcopis sanctae Romanae Sedis, ab ipso funda- 
tae, eiusque consecratae sanguine, vivit et praesidet 
et indicium exercet.§ Unde quicumque in hac Ca- 
thedra Petro succedit, in secundum Christi ipsius in- 
stitutionem primatum Petri in universam Ecclesiam 
obtinet. Manet ergo dispositio veritatis, et beatus 
Petrus in accepta fortitudine petrae perseverans sus- 
cepta Ecclesiae gubernacula non reliquit. | 


* Joan. i. 42. § Cf. Ephesini Concilii Act. iii. 
+ Matth. xvi. 16-19. |S. Leo. M. Serm., iii. (al. ii.) cap. 3. 
$ Joan, xxi. 15-17. 
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stant faith of the universal Chureh, all the faithful 
must believe and hold, touching the institution, the 
perpetuity, and the nature of the sacred apostolic 
primacy, in which stands the power and strength of 
the entire Church; and to proscribée and condemn the 
contrary errors so hurtful to the flock of the Lord. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLIO PRIMACY IN 
THE BLESSED PETER. 


We teach, therefore, and declare that, according to 
the testimonies of the Gospel, the primacy of juris- 
diction over the whole Church of God was promised 
and given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, 
the apostle, by Christ our Lord. For it was to Simon 
alone, to whom He had already said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
called Ce has,” * that, after he had professed his 
faith, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
our Lord said, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona ; 
because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but =, Father who is in heaven; and I say to thee 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; and I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven.” + And it was to Simon Peter 
alone that Jesus, after His resurrection, gave the ju- 
risdiction of supreme shepherd and ruler over the 
whole of His fold, saying, ‘* Feed my lambs ;” ** Feed 
my sheep.”? ¢ To this doctrine so clearly set forth in 
the sacred Scriptures, as the Catholic Church has al- 
ways understood it, are plainly Mt ee the perverse 
opinions of those who distorting the form of govern- 
ment established in His Church ‘by Christ our Lord, 
deny that Peter alone above the other apostles, whe- 
ther taken separately one by one or all together, was 
endowed by Christ with a true and real primacy of 
jurisdiction ; or who assert that this primacy was not 
given immediately and directly to blessed Peter, but 
to the Church, and through her to him, as to the agent 
of the Church. , 

If, therefore, any one shall say, that blessed Peter 
the Apostle was not appointed by Christ our Lord 
the prince of all the apostles, andthe visible head of 
the whole Church militant; or, that he received di- 
rectly and immediately from our Lord Jesus Christ 
only the primacy of honor, and not that of true and 
real jurisdiction ; let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE PERPETUITY OF THE PRIMACY OF PETER IN THE 
ROMAN PONTIFFS, © 


What the prince of pastors and the great shepherd 
of the sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ, established in 
the person of the blessed apostle Peter for the perpet- 
ual welfare and lasting good of the Church, the same 
through his power must needs last forever in that 
Church, which is founded upon the rock, and will 
stand firm till the end of time. “And indeed 
well known, as it has been in all ages, that the } 
and most blessed Peter, prince and head of the apos- 
tles, pillar of the faith and foundation of the Catho- 
lie & urch, who received from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviourand Redeemer of mankind, the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, to this present time and at 
all times lives and presides and pronounces judgment 
in the person of his suecessors, the bishops of the 
holy Roman see, which was founded by him, and con- 
secrated by his blood.§ So that whoever succeeds 
Peter in his chair, holds, according to Christ’s own 
institution, the primacy of Peter over the whole 
church, What, therefore, was once established by 
him who is the truth, still remains, and blessed Pe- 
ter, retaining the strength of the rock, which has 


*Johni. 42, + Matt. xvi. 16-19. John xxi. 15-17. 
§ Council of Eph. sess, iii. 
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de causa ad Romanam Ecclesiam propter po- 
ntiorem principalitatem necesse semper fuit omnem 
ure @ esiam, hoc est, eos, sunt undique 
eles, ut in ea Sede, e qua venerandae communionis 
ijura in omnes dimanant, tamquam membra in capite 
consociata, in unam corporis compagem coalescerent.* 


_ Si quis ergo dixerit, non esse ex ipsius Cristi Domini 
institutione seu iure divino, ut beatus Petrus in pri- 
matu super universam Ecclesiam. habeat perpetuos 
successores ; aut Romanum Pontificem non esse beati 
Petri in eodem primatu successorem ; anathema sit. 


CAPUT III. 
DE VI ET RATIONE PRIMATUS ROMANI PONTIFICIS, 


Quapropter apertis innixi sacrarum litterarum testi- 
moniis et inhaerentes tum Praedecessorum Nostro- 
rum Romanorum Pontificum, tum Conciliorum geneé- 
ralium disertis, perspicuisque decretis, innovamus 
oecumenici Concilii Florentini definitionem, qua ere- 
dendum ab omnibus Christi fidelibus est, sanctam 
Apostolicam Sedem, et Romanum Pontificem in uni- 
versum orbem tenere primatum, et ipsum Pontificem 
Romanum successorem esse beati. Petri principis 
Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vicarium, totiusque 
Ecelesiae caput, et omnium Christianorum patrem 
ac doctorem existere ; et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, 
regendi et gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam a Do- 
mino nostro Iesu Christo plenam potestatem traditam 
esse; quemadmodum etiam in gestis oecumenicorum 


. Conciliorum et sacris canonibus continetur. 


Docemus proinde et declaramus, Ecclesiam Roma- 
nam disponente Domino super omnes alias ordinariae 
potestatis obtinere principatum, et hanc Romani Pon- 
tificis iurisdictionis potestatem, quae vere episcopalis 
est, immediatam esse: erga gua cuiuscumque ritus 
et dignitutis, pastores atque fideles, tam seorsum sin- 
guli quam simul omnes, officio hierarchicae subordi- 
nationis, veraeque obedientiae obstringuntur, non so- 
lum in rebus, quae ad fidem et mores, sed etiam in 
iis, quae ad disciplinam et regimen Eeclesiae, per 
totum orbem diffusae pertinent ; ita, ut custodita cum 
Romano Pontifice tam communionis, quam eiusdem 
fidei professionis unitate, Ecclesia Christi sit unus 
grex sub uno summo pastore. Haee est catholicae 
veritatis doctrina, a qua deviare salva fide atque sa- 
lute nemo potest. 


Tantum autem abest, ut haeec Summi Pontificis 
potestas officiat ordinariae ac immediatae illi episco- 
pali iurisdictionis potestati, qua Episcopi, qui positi 
a Spiritu Sancto in Apostolorum locum successerunt, 
pee veri erp a rah greges, singuli 

0s, pascunt et regunt, wu ema supremo et 
universali Pastore asseratur, roboretur ac Tiadicetar, 
secundum illud sancti Gregorii eyo Meus honor 
est honor universalis Ecclesiae, eus honor est 
fratrum meorum solidus vigor. Tum ego vere hono- 
ratus sum, cum singulis quibusque honor debitus 
non negatur.t ; 


Porro ex suprema illa Romani Pontificis potestate 
gubernandi universam Ecclesiam ius eidem esse con- 
sequitur, in huius sui muneris exercito libere commu- 
nicandi cum pastoribus et gregibus totius Ecclesiae, 
ut iidem ab ipso in via salutis doceri ac regi possint. 
Quare damnamus ac reprobamus illorum sententias, 
qui hane supremi capitis cum ewe et gregibus 
communicationem licite impediri posse dicunt, aut 
eamdem reddunt saeculari potestati obnoxiam, ita ut 

_cortendant, quae ab Apostolica Sede vel eius auc- 


*S. Tren. adv, Haer. 1. fif.c. 3. Ep. Conc. Aquileia. 
381, inter epp, S. Ambros, ep. xi. 
+ Ep. ad Eulog. Alexandrin. 1, viii. ep. xxx. 
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been given to him, has never left the helin of the 
Church originally intrusted to him.* 

For this reason it was always necessary for every 
other church, that is, the fait of all countries, to 
have recourse to the Roman Church on account of its 
superior headshi es in order that being joined, as mem- 
bers to their head, with this see, from which the rights 
of religious communion flow unto all, they might be 
knitted into the unity of one body.t 

If, therefore, any one shall say that it is not by 
the institution of ist our Lord Himself, or by di- 
vine right, that. blessed Peter has perpetual succes- 
sors in the primacy over the whole Church; or, that 
the Roman pontiff is not the successor of blessed Pe- 
ter in this primacy ; let him be anathema, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


OF THE POWER AND NATURE OF THE PRIMACY OF THE 
. ROMAN PONTIFF, 


Wherefore, resting upon the clear testimonies of 
holy writ, and som ney cas full and explicit decrees 
of our predecessors the Roman pontiffs, and of gen- 
eral councils, we renew the definition of the Zeumeni- 
eal Council of Florence, according to which all the 
faithful of Christ must believe that the holy apostolic 
see and the Roman pontiff hold the primacy over the 
whole world, and that the Roman pontiff is the sueces- 
sor of blessed Peter the prince of the apostles, and the 
true vicar of Christ, and is the head of the whole 
church, and the father and teacher of all Christians ; 
and that to pit He the blessed Peter, was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ full power of feeding, ruling, 
and governing the universal Church; as is also set 
forth in the acts of the ecumenical councils, and in 
the sacred canons, 

Wherefore, we teach and declare that the Roman 

Church, under divine providence, possesses a head- 
ship of ordinary power over all other churches, and 
that this power of jurisdiction of the Roman pon- 
tiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate, toward 
which the pastors and faithful of whatever rite and 
dignity, whether er or all together, are bound by 
the duty of hierarchical subordination and of true 
obedience, not only in things which appertain to faith 
and morals, but likewise in those things which con- 
cern the discipline and government of the church 
spread throughout the world, so that being united 
with the Roman pontiff, both in communion and in 
profession of the same faith, the Church of Christ 
may be one fold under one chief shepherd. This is 
the doctrine of Catholic truth, from which no one can 
depart without loss of faith and salvation. 
o far, nevertheless, is this power of the supreme 
pontiff from pony reve on that ordinary power of 
episcopal jurisdiction by which the bishops, who 
have been instituted by the Holy Ghost, and have 
succeeded in the place of the anor es, like true shep- 
herds, feed and rule the flocks assigned to them, 
each one his own; that, on the contrary, this their 
power is asserted, strengthened, and ‘vindicated, by 
the supreme and universal pastor; as St. Gregory the 
Great saith: ‘* My honoris the honor of the universal 
Church ; my honor is the solid strength of my breth- 
ren; then am I truly honored when to each one of 
them the honor due is not denied.” ¢ 

Moreover, from that supreme authority of the 
Roman pontiff to govern the universal Church, there 
follows to him the right, in the exercise of this his 
office, of freely communicating with the pastors and 
flocks of the whole Church, that they may be taught 
and guided by him in the way of salvation. 

erefore, we condemn and reprobate the opinions 

of those who say that this communication of the su- 
reme head with the pastors and flocks can be law- 
ly hindered, or who make it subject to the secular 


* 8. Leo. Serm. fii., chap. iii. 
+ St. Ireneeus against Heresies, book ifi. chap. 3. Epist, 

of Council of Aqaileia, 881, Epist. St. Ambrose, Ep, xi. 
; St. Gregory the Great ad Eulogius, Epist. 30. 
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toritate ad regimen Ecclesiae constituuntur, vim ac 
valorem non habere, nisi potestatis saecularis placito 
confirmentur. : 

Et quoniam divino Apostolici primatus iure Ro- 
manus Pontifex universae Ecclesiae praeest. docemus 
etiam et declaramus, eum esse iudicem supremum 
fidelium,* et in omnibus causis ad examen ecclesi- 
asticum spectantibus ad ipsius posse iudicium re- 
curri;t Sedis vero Apostolicae, cuius auctoritate 
maior non est, iudicium a nemine fore retractandum 
neque cuiquam de eius licere iudicare iudicio.f 
Quare a recto veritatis tramite aberrant, qui atlirm- 
ant, licere ab iudiciis Romanorum Pontificum ad 
oecumenicum Concilium tamquam ad auctoritatem 
Romano Pontifice superiorem appellare. 


Si quis itaque dixerit, Romanum Pontificem ha- 
bere tantummodo ofticium inspectionis vel directionis, 
non autem plenam et supremam potestatem iurisdic- 
tionis in universam Ecclesiam, non solum in rebus 
yh ad fidem et mores, sed etiam in iis, quae ad 

isciplinam et regimen Ecclesiae per totum orbem 
diffusae pertinent; aut eum habere tantum potiores 
partes, non vero totam plenitudinem huius supremae 
potestatis ; aut hanc eius potestatem non esse ordina- 
riam et immediatam sive in omnes. ac singulas eccle+ 
sias sive in omnes et singulos pastores et fideles; 
anathema sit. 


CAPUT IV. 
DE ROMANI PONTIFICIS INFALLIBILI MAGISTERIO, 


Ipso autem Apostolico primatu, quem Romanus 
Pontifex tamquam Petri principis Apostolorum suc- 
cessor in universam Ecclesiam obtinet, supremam 
quegee magisterii potestatem comprehen i, haec 

ancta Sedes semper tenuit, perpetuus Ecclesiae usus 
comprobat, ipsaque oecumenica Concilia, er imprimis, 
in quibus Oriens cum occidente in fidei charitatisque 
unionem conveniebat, declaraverunt. Patres enim 
Concilii Constantinopolitani quarti, maiorum vestigiis 
inhaerentes, hance solemnem ediderunt professionem : 
Prima salus est, rectae fidei regulam custodire. Et 
quia non potest Domini nostri Iesu Christi praeter- 
mitti sententia dicentis:; Tu es Petrus, et super hanc 
petram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, haec, quae dicta 
sunt, rerum probantur effectibus, quia in Sede Apos- 
tolica immaculata. est semper catholica reservata 
religio, et sancta celebrata doctrina. Ab huius ergo 
fide et doctrina separari minime cupientes, speramus, 
ut in una communione, quam Sede Apostolica praedi- 
cat, esse mereamur, in qua est integra et vera Chris- 
tianae religionis soliditas.§ Approbante vero Lugdu- 
nenis Concilio secundo, Graeci professi sunt : Sanctam 
Romanam Ecclesiam summum et plenum. primatum 
et principatum super universam Ecclesiam catholicam 
obtinere, quem se ab ipso Domino in beato Petro 
Apostolorum principe sive vertice, cuius Romanus 
Pontifex est successor, cum potestatis plenitudine 
recepisse veraciter et humiliter recognoscit; et sicut 
prae caeteris tenetur fidei veritatem defendere, sic et, 
- si quae de fide subortae fuerint quaestiones, suo de- 
bent iudicio definiri. Florentinum denique Concili- 
um definivit: Pontificem Romanum, verum Christi 
Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesiae caput et omnium 
Christianorum patrem ac doctorem existere ; et ipsi 
in beato Petro pascendi, regendi ac gubernandi uni- 
versalem Ecelesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo 
plenam potestatem traditam esse. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


peer, maintaining that the things which are decreed 
y the apostolic see or under its authority for the 
government of the Church, have no force or value 
unless they are confirmed by the approval of the 
secular power. And since, by the divine right of 
apostolic primacy, the Roman pontiff presides over 
the universal churches, we also teach and declare 
that he is the supreme judge of the faithful,* and 
that in all causes calling for ecclesiastical trial, re- 
course may be had to his judgment,+ but the decision 
of the apostolic see, above which there is no higher 
anaes cannot be reconsidered by any one, nor is 
it lawful to any one to sit in judgment on his judg- 


‘ ment.} 


Wherefore, they wander away from the right path 
of truth who assert that it is lawful to appeal trom 
the judgments of the Roman pontiffs to an cecumeni- 
eal Sonpelyen if toan authority superior to the Roman 
pontiff. ‘ ‘ 

Therefore, if any one shall say that the Roman 
pontiff holds only the charge of inspection or direc- 
tion, and not full and supreme power of jurisdiction 
over the entire Church, not only in things which per- 
tain to faith and morals, but also in those which 

ertain to the discipline and government of the 

hurch spread throughout the whole world; or, that 
he possesses only the chief part and not:the entire 
plenitude of this supreme power; or, that this his 
power is not ordinary and immediate, both as regards 
all and each of the churches, and all and each of the 
pastors and faithful; let him be anathema, ts 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY OF THE ROMAN PON- 
TIFF IN TEACHING. 


This holy see has ever held—the unbroken custom 
of the:Chureh doth prove—and the cecumenical coun- 
cils, those especially in which the East joined with 
the West, in union of faith and of charity, have de- 
clared that in this apostolic puma which the Ro- 
man pontiff holds over the universal Church, as sue- 
cessor of Peter the prince of the apostles, there is 
also contained the supreme power of authoritative 
teaching. ‘hus the fathers of the fourth Council of 
Constantinople, following in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, put forth this solemn profession : 

“The first law of salvation is to keep the rule of 
true faith. And whereas the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ cannot be passed bye who said: Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church 
(Matt. xvi, 18), these words, which He spake, are 
proved true by facts; for in the apostolic see, the 

atholic religion has ever been preserved unspotted, 
and the holy doctrine has been announced, 'There- 
fore, wishing never to be separated from the faith and 
teaching of this see, we hope to be worthy to abide 
in that one communion which the apostolic see 
preaches, in which is the full and true firmness of the 
Christian religion,” § : 

So, too, the Greeks, with the approval of the second 
council of Lyons, professed, that the holy Roman 
Church holds over the universal Catholic Church a 
supreme and full Ye aA and headship, which she 
truthfully and humbly acknowledges that she received 
with fulness of power, from the Lord Himself in bless- 
ed Peter, the prince or head of the apostles, of whom 
the Roman pontiff is the successor ; and as she SF ane 
the others, is bound to defend the truth of the fait 80 
if any questions arise concerning faith, they should 
be Ceckiod by her judgment. And finally, the Council 
of Florence defined that. the Roman pontiff is true 
vicar of Christ, and the head of the whole Church, 


* Pii P. VI. Breve Super Soliditate, d. 28 Nov. 1786. 

+ Concil. @eum. Lugdun, II. 

t Ep. Nicolai I. ad Michaelem Imperatorem. 

§ Ex formula S. Hormisdae rapee, pega ab Hadriano 
II. Patribus Concilii Oecumenici II., Constantino- 
politani IV., proposita et ab iisdem subscripta est. 


* Pius VI. Brief Super Soliditate, 

+ Second Council o one: 

+ Nicholas I, Epist. ad Michaelum Imperatorem. 

§ Formula of St. Hormisdas Pope, as proposed db 
Hadrian II. to the fathers of the eighth general Council, 
(Constantinop. IV.,) and subscribed by them. 
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Huiec pastorali muneri ut satisfacerent, Praedeces- 
sores Nostri indefessam semper operam dederunt, ut 
salutaris Christi doctrina apud omnes terrae populos 

' tur, parique cura vigilarunt, ut, ubi recepta 
ésset, sincera et pura conservaretur. Quocirca totius 
orbis Antistites, nune singuli, nune in Synodis con- 

yati, longam ecclesiarum consuetudinem et anti- 
quae regulac formam sequentes, ea praesertim peri- 
cula, quae in negotiis fidei emergebant, ad hane 
Sedem Apostolicam retulerunt, ut ibi potissimum 
resarcirentur damna fidei, ubi fides non potest sentire 
defectum.* Romani autem Pontifices, prout tem- 
et rerum conditio suadebat, nune convocatis 
oecumenicis Conciliis aut explorata Ecclesiae per 
orbem dispersae sententia, nunc per Synodos partieu- 
lares, nunc aliis, quae divina suppeditabat provi- 
dentia, adhibitis auxiliis, ea tenenda definiverunt, 
quae sacris Scripturis et apostolicis Traditionibus 
consentanea. Deo adiutore, cognoverant. Neque 
enim Petri successoribus Spiritus Sanctus promissus 
oT ut eo revelante novam doctrinam patefacerent, 
sed ut eo assistente traditam per Apostolos revela- 
tionem set fidei depositum sancte custodirent et 
fideliter exponerent. Quorum quidem apostolicam 
am omnes venerabiles Patres amplexi et sancti 
Doetores orthodoxi venerati atque secuti sunt; ple- 
nissime scientes, hance sancti Petri Sedem ab omni 
semper errore ilibatam permanere, secundum Domini 
Salvatoris nostri divinam pollicitationem discipu- 
lorum suorum principi factam : Ego rogavi pro te, ut 
non. deficiat fides tua, et tu aliquando conversus con- 

fratres tuos, 


Hoe igitur veritatis et fidei numquam deficientis 
charisma Petro eiusque in hac Cathedra successoribus 
divinitus collatum est, ut excelso suo munere in om- 
nium salutem fungerentur, ut universus Christi grex 
i) eos ab erroris venenosa esca aversus, coelestis 

octrinae pabulo nutriretur, ut sublata schismatis 
occasione Ecclesia tota una conservaretur atque suo 
oc organ innixa firma adversus inferi portas con- 
sisteret. 


At vero cum hac ipsa aetate, qua salutifera Apos- 
tolici muneris efficacia vel maxime requiritur, non 
pauci inveniantur, qui illius auctoritati obtrectant ; 
necessarium omnino esse censemus, praerogativam, 
quam unigenitus Dei Filius cum summo pastorali 
officio con re dignatus est, solemniter asserere. 

Itaque Nos traditioni a fidei Christianae exordio 
perceptae fideliter inhaerendo, ad Dei Salvatoris 
nos ime religionis Catholicae exaltationem et 
Christianorum populorum salutem, sacro approbante 
Concilio, docemus et divinitus revelatum do esse 
definimus: Romanum Pontificem, cum ex Cathedra 
loquitur, id est, cum omnium Christianorum Pastoris 
et Doctoris munere ms, pro suprema sua Apos- 
tolica auctoritate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab 
universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, per assistentiam 
divinam, nd in beato Petro 3 secrere ea infalli- 
bilitate pollere, qua divinus Redemptor Ecclesiam 
suam in definienda doctrina de fide vel moribus in- 
structam esse voluit; ideoque eiusmodi Romani 
Pontiticis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu 

esiae, irreformabiles esse. 
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and the father and teacher of all Christians, and that 
to him, in the blessed Peter, was given by our Lord 
Jesus Christ full power of feeding and ruling and 
governing the universal Church. Cohn xxi. 15-17.) 

In order to fulfil this pastoral charge, our pred- 
ecessors have ever labored unweariedly to spread the 
saving doctrine of Christ among all the nations of the 
earth, and with equal care have watched to preserve 
it pure and unchanged where it had been received, 

erefore the bishops of the whole world, some- 
times singly, sometimes assembled in synods, fol- 
lowing the long-established custom of the churches 
(8. Cyril, Alex. ad 8. Colest. Pap.), and the form of 
ancient rule (St. Innocent I. to councils of Carthage 
and Milevi),referred to this apostolic see those dangers 
especially which arose in matters of faith, in order 
that injuries to faith might best be healed there 
where faith could never fail.* And the Roman 
pontiffs, weighing the condition of times and cireum- 
stances, sometimes calling together general councils 
or asking the judgment of the Church scattered 
through the world, sometimes penser | particular 
synods, sometimes using such other aids as Divine 
rovidence supplied, defined that those doctrines 
should be held, which, by the aid of God, they knew 
to be conformable to the holy Scriptures, and the 
apostolic traditions. For the Holy Ghost is not 
promised to the successors of Peter, that they may 
make known a new doctrine revealed by him, but 
that, through his assistance, they may sacredly guard 
and faithfully set forth the revelation delivered by 
the apostles, that is, the deposit of faith. And this 
their apostolic teaching, all the venerable fathers 
have embraced, and the holy orthodox doctors have 
revered and followed, knowing most certainly that 
this see of St. Peter ever remains free from all error, 
according to the divine promise of our Lord and 
Saviour made to the prince of the apostles: I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, and thou, be- 
ing once converted, confirm thy brethren. (Conf. St. 
Agatho, Ep. ad Imp. a Cone, Gicum. VI. ee 
herefore, this gift of truth, and of faith which 
fails not, was divinely bestowed on Peter and his 
successors in this chair, that they should exercise 
their high office for the salvation of all, that through 
them the universal flock of Christ should be turned 
away from the poisonous food of error, and should 
be nourished with the food of heavenly doctrine, and 
that, the occasion of schism being removed, the en- 
tire Church should be preserved one, and, planted on 
pe oem rst should stand firm against the gates 
of hell. guane 

Nevertheless, since in this present age, when the 
saving efficacy of the apostolic office is exceedingly 
needed, there are not a few who carp at its authority ; 
we judge it altogether necessary to solemnly de- 
clare the prerogative, which the only-begotten Son 
i God has deigned to unite to the supreme pastoral 
office, 

Wherefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition 
handed down from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian faith, for the glory of God.our Saviour, the exal- 
tation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of 
Christian peoples, with the approbation of the sacred 
council, we teach and define it to be a doctrine 
divinely revealed: that when the Roman pontiff 
me ex cathedra, that is, when in the exercise of 

8 office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, and 
in virtue of his supreme apostolical authority, he de- 
fines that a doctrine of faith or morals is to be held 
by the universal Church, he possesses, through the 
divine assistance promised to him in the blessed 
Peter, that infallibility with which the divine Re- 
deemer willed His Church to be endowed, in de 
a doctrine of faith or morals ; and therefore that su 
definitions of the Roman pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves, and not by force of the consent of the 
Church thereto, 


*Of. St. Bern, Epist. 190. 


* St. Bernard, Ep. 190. 
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Si quis autem huic Nostrae definitioni contradicere, 
quod Deus averiat, praesumpserit ; anathema sit. 

Datum Romae, in publica Sessione in Vaticana 
Basilica solemniter celebrata, anno Incarnationis 
Dominicae millesimo octingentesimo septuagesimo, 
die decima octava Iulii, 

Pontificatus Nostri anno vigesimo quinto. 

ta est. 
IOSEPHUS, 

Episcopus §, Hippoliti, Secretarius Concilii Vaticani. 
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And if any one shall presume, which God forbid, 
to contradict this our definition ; let him be anathema. 

Given in Rome, in the Public Session, solemnly 
celebrated in the Vatican Basilica, in the year of the 
Incarnation of our Lord one thousand ei it hundred 
and seventy, on the eighteenth day of July, in the 
twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate, 


Ita est. 
JOSEPH, Bisuor or St. Porter, 
Secretary of the Council of the Vatican. 


& 


REDDING, Cyrus, an English journalist and 
author, born at Penrhyn, Cornwall, in 1785; 
died in London, May 28, 1870. In 1806 he 
went to London and joined the editorial corps 
of the Pilot, and subsequently became editor 
and proprietor of the Plymouth Chronicle. 
From 1815 to 1818 he resided in France, and 
edited Galignani’s Messenger and the Dramatic 
Review. He also published various literary and 
political pamphlets during that period. In 
1820 he joined Thomas Campbell, the poet, in 
editing Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, and 
was directly and indirectly associated with him 
for upward of ten years. In 1830 they assumed 
the management of The Metropolitan, which 
soon proved a financial failure. Mr. Redding 
afterward edited two provincial papers, but his 
chief services to literature were outside of the 
editorial sanctum. Among his works are a 
collection of Poems entitled “ Gabrielle,” pub- 
lished in 1829, “History of Wines,” 1833; 
“* Velasco,” a novel, 1846; ‘‘ Abstract of Evi- 
dence on the Wine Duties,” 1852; “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,” 
1858; ‘Memoirs of Thomas Oampbell, and 
Keeping up Appearances, a Novel of English 
Life,” 1860; “All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
1862; ‘‘ Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,” and 
‘Yesterday and To-day,” 1863; and “‘ Past Ce- 
lebrities whom I have Known,” 1865. He pub- 
lished a translation of Thiers’s “ History of the 
Consulate,” with notes; and ‘Illustrated Itine- 
raries of Cornwall and of Lancashire ;” wrote 
from notes ‘The Travels of Captain Andrews 
in South America,” and “‘ Pandurang Hari,” an 
Eastern story. He was also the author of a 
‘“* Departmental and Statistical Account of the 
Wine Products of Franee.” 

REFORMED CHUROH. This is the col- 
lective name of a number of churches descend- 
ing from the reformatory movement which 
‘was begun by Calvin. The largest branches, 
besides the two American, are those of Holland 
(where there are two branches, one state 
church and one independent), of Hungary, of 
Switzerland (where this church has, however, 
in every canton an independent organization). 
and France. In Germany, a large portion of 
the Reformed Church has been absorbed by 
the Unrrep Evaneerioat Cnvron. 

I. Rerormep Caurow IN AMERICA (LATE 
Doron). The following statistics. show the 
number of churches, ministers, and commu- 


nicants, of the different classes of the Church 
in on America, for the year ending June, 
1870: jdaks 


CLASSES. Churches, | Ministers. |Communicants, 
ATany S recectacces sesneeue 17 16 2,755 
APCOG vena cca uegshcceny vooss 15 11 563 
Berton 708 SA AAS 12 13 906 
rgen, South...........4% 17 21 2,795 
BIOL son spuds ere siad Fanet bald 12 12 802, 
GONGVES inasachs so0dk oot us 19 122 1,856 
Grand River................ 6 973 
FROG. ash < <wvin erebtie es’ 11 10 1g 
FIGHAUG. .csschocsescaredacs 16 12 1,576 

Hrndsow sve ie EEA. 9 12 1/515 

THINS. 2. oe dseecceacenis tas 14 13 1,290... 
BIN Gators. cso osest ec gntiies 13 10 1074 
Long Island, North........ 16 4 8,320 
Long Island, South........ 14 16 8,314 
MODE. ds sae cdas's cents 9 q 564, 

Monmonth..........-..000 8 10 1, 
Montgomery.........05.... 23 15 : 

New Brunswick............ 10 20 2,012 
NOW: SOK. ces cs swelne sacs 17 33 4,263 
New York, South.......... 6 q 1,465 
OPANGO drei E cd kes Oued s 22 25 2,780 
PROPRIA too na dtcace pane Tease 18 18 2,490 
PRSURIGR. ohss0 cases tase anor 13 16 1,572 
Philadelphia............044 14 16 2,784 
ce» some dg sheida bin sic on ein 11 17 2,081 
RAVUM ictuse (ie sabes dauess 16 20 2,860 
Rensselaer... ..65.5.ss0c00% 13 14 1,854 
APACOGR x ania de von canning 16 13 1,546 
Schenectady .............0. 13 15 2,017 
CHODATIO,..\cccpuesep.ct wae 12 q 951 
CURLER as coh 8S} s nanaky comely 13 17 1,870 
Westchester... ......seseee 15 15 1,710 
Wisconsin... 0. cspc0sso0ass 20 14 1,567 
Oral 54 < hiansehesivers 464 493 61,444 


The number of families reported is 38,552; 
baptisms (infants and adults), 4,395; cate- 
chumens, 22,476; “in Biblical. instruction,” 
23,836 ; Sunday-school scholars, 48,411. The 
contributions for religious and benevolent 
purposes were $281,647.36; for congrega-— 
tional purposes, $906,034.27. nae 

II, Rerormep Onvuron in Toe Unirep STaTEs 
(rate German Rerormep). The Almanae of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, 
for 1871, gives the following as the scheme 
of the church organization: Over the Con- 
gregation is the Consistory. Over the Con- 
sistories is the Classis. Over the Classes is 
the District Synod. Over the District Syn- 
ods is the General Synod, the highest body. 
There are four District Synods. The oldest, the 
Mother Synod, commonly called the Eastern 
Synod, is officially called ‘“‘The Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the United States,” or- 
ganized in 1747, and divided into districts or 
Classes in 1819. In 1820 the Ohio Classis was 
organized. In 1824 this body became a Synod, 
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ndw known as “The Synod of Ohio and Ad- 
acent States.” The third Synod was organ- 
in 1867, and is called ‘‘The Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the Northwest.” The 
fourth and last Synod was organized-in Feb- 
ruary, 1870, and called ‘The Pittsburg Synod 
of the Reformed Church in the United States.” 
Its territory is the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The General Synod 
meets only every three years. It met the first 
time in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1863; in Dayton, O., 
in 1866; in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1869; and 
will meet in Cincinnati, O., in 1872. The 
Eastern Synod and Pittsburg Synod always 
meet in October or November of every year; 
while their Classes meet in the spring. The 
Synod of Ohio and the Synod of the North- 
west meet annually in the spring, and their 
Classes in the fall. 

The publications of this Church are two 
weekly, three monthly, and one quarterly— 
in all, six—periodicals, in English, two week- 
ly, one semi-monthly, two monthly, and one 
quarterly, in German, Its literary, theologi- 
cal, and other institutes, consist of seven col- 
leges, three collegiate institutes, one female 
college, one mission-house, one select school, 
two theological seminaries, and two orphan- 
houses—the last taking care of one hundred 
and thirty-eight orphans. One hundred and 
eighty ministers preach in German, and two 
hundred and twenty-five preach in English. 

The following table gives the number of 
ministers, congregations, and members in the 
Church in the United States for the year end- 
ing June, 1870: 


CLASSES. Ministors,|C°NS™®2%"| Members, 
Hast Pennsylvania........ 24 "2 14,922 
DIODAMOM iy vceh cvahm cvse cece 29 64 12,173 
Orca ds oe 'aisin s'duod esl od owe 26 "6 8,654 
0 DARERS RS are 28 6,607 
North Carolina............. , 9 2,035 
ete PRR ere ber vicere ys wo 8 25 1,711 
Philadelphia................ 82 29 6,791 
Mercersburg ............... 28 66 6,084 
Goshenhoppen............. 18 53 8,442 
Now Workeiaiids bi Iss ii  f 906 
LANCABEORy 6:50 icv con edsnse 19 34 3,103 
East Susquehanna ......... 22 88 7,133 
West Susquehanna,,....... 14 51 8,557 
* CIATION: ts dias «diag sie cde ok 8 29 2,213 
5G, PUY Wicle sons vasalevacess 16 80 2,524 
West New York............ 7 9 1,419 
Mss v5 cuereeais basseeyZ 62 5,291 
LAD CBAUGE 5605 aco ce awewns ois 15 23 7187 
Westmoreland..............] 19 54 3,228 
TUSCATAWAB.......0.-. 0000s 14 46 2,363 
PRANTL. 0:5: igvtaai shied oe 11 22 1,247 
ii OUT Bons e vovecteesertes 24 60 4,433 
RHMRONS: S355 CES oie weld 12 26 807 
OWO/ eds ca MiG «vein ised Con diag 12 15 661 
BE DOSEDN ia... a cseacces vee 52 8,033 
Sheboygan................. 12 16 1,202 
POISE Jick heed Pea 14 24 1,246 
Heidelberg........... shhin te 9 29 1,695 
SR iagcete tapes ausccice 12 20 1,407 
Milwaukee... .............. 12 18 812 
Minnesota... .........se0.005 5 q 416 
DORAN Gi luiies vase eaes 526 1,179 217,910 


The number reported under the head of «“ com- 
municants” is 96,728; the number reported 


under the head of ‘unconfirmed members” is 
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68,362; baptisms reported, 12,776, confirma- 
tions, 7,068; Sunday-schools, 1,019; scholars, 
49,960; benevolent contributions, $76,453.15. 
III. The following statement gives the num- 
ber of members of the Reformed Church in Eu- 
rope, exclusive of those in England, and of the 
Reformed congregations which have been ab- 
sorbed in the United Church of Germany: 


EA BWIOMANG 33. Sisccvcccncnctcdestas’ 1,418,000 
MO ISSUORNY 3s avd se rice vey a duchy chin ek & 500,000 
TEM UMNOM nda scdcevitenwvesssanvccekevaas ~ 400,000 
EE TIOMMI vc cbse doses cobvcdoectiieddete 1,860,000 
Re RMON she Sha ig ho Hdd Eng kkued pe Ud ab Je: 200,000 
SU MERDOREN sc iew cedar dens saaateaatus es 1,453,000 
Tn Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania) ........ 297,400 
Ap CAT twins vie sevlos oh dobiae a daadh vede'ees 119,000 

Ci eee Belen Ree 6,247,400 


RHODE ISLAND. The people of Rhode 
Island manifest an active solicitude for their 
State interests. At both sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the debates upon important 
measures were full and animated; the fifteenth 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 57 to 9, 
during the discussion of which there arose the 
question of a necessity for an amendment to 
the State constitution to place it in accordance 
with the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; asin the present 
form it discriminates against naturalized citi- 
zens in their qualifications as voters, and it was 
also held to be a grievance that there should 
be a distinction made between native-born citi- 
zens in the matter of property. 

An amendment of the constitution was pre- 
sented in the General Assembly. ' It was dis- 
cussed whether the adoption of such alteration 
in the State constitution should be referred to 
a convention, or to the votes of the people; 
but no conclusion was reached, and the amend- 
ment was foiled. 

The vexed question of the Cove Lands re- 
ceived much attention before final adjustment. 
These are water-lands valued at about $2,000,- 
000, which the colony ceded to the towns, May 
28,1707. By common law, however, the title 
to such soil covered by tide-water vests in the 
State, where it still remained for want of ex- 
plicit terms of conveyance. There had there- 
fore been a considerable contest as to the par- 
ticular ownership between the State and the 
city of Providence, and, as in their present con- 
dition they are of value to neither, and in order 
to rescue them from their unimproved state, 
the matter was at last settled by the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the General Treasurer of the State 
be, and hereby is, instructed to execute a conveyance 
to the city of Providence of all the right, title, and 
interest that the State has in and to the Cove Lands 
(so called) in said city, being the lands now or here- 
tofore flowed by tide-water above Weybosset Bridge 
in said city; said conveyance to be made and exe- 
cuted under the direction and to the satisfaction of 
the Attorney-General of this State, whenever the 
city of Providence shall pay to the State the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars in a satisfactory bond 
to be approved by the Governor, payable in fiveyears 
without interest, provided that said bond be executed 
— six months from the passage of this resolu- 

10n, 
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Another very important measure passed by 
the General Assembly was the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, by a vote of 56 yeas to 
2 nays; this reform has been discussed and 
pressed for years, but opinion in the State has 
been so conservative that the Legislature of 
this year has been the first to take the respon- 
sibility of the measure. 

The Judiciary Committee deliberated upon 
a petition for the extension of the elective 


franchise to women, and the prominent female - 


advocates of the movement had a hearing in 
the House; they urged the State Legislature, 
which had been the first to grant religious tol- 
eration and to abolish capital punishment, not 
to be behind in going one step farther, and 
granting the ballot to women. The petition 
was reported back, with the recommendation 
of the majority of the committee that the peti- 


tioners be granted leave to withdraw their. 


memorial from the files of the House, as it was 
considered that to comply with it would be 
wrong, because the privilege was claimed as a 
natural right; in this opinion the committee 
were unable to coincide, franchise being con- 
sidered a social trust which society confers 
upon its citizens; and in the present case there 
was not sufficient general demand to show that 
it was important. 

There were two State Conventions held 
during the year, at both of which the attend- 
ance was unusually large. At the Democratic 
Convention, Lyman Pierce was nominated for 
Governor, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Rhode Island 
now, as heretofore, adhere to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and demand, and 
will maintain for others, as far as in them lies, the 
rights and privileges guaranteed the several States 
and the poeple thereof, by the fundamental law. 

Resolved, That the naturalized citizens ought, by 
the constitutional law of the State, to be permitted 
and allowed the exercise of the right of suffrage on 
the same terms as native-born citizens. 

Resolved, That the present tariff is a gross outrage 
upon the people of the United States; giving no sat- 
isfaction to the manufacturer, and robbing the people 
by compelling them to pay unnecessarily exorbitant 
prices for the necessaries of life. 

Resolved, That the internal revenue system is blun- 
deringly continued; annoying and expensive, and 
not nearly so advantageous to the Treasury as’ would 
be one less inquisitorial, and giving excuse for a less 
number of officials. 

Resolved, That the Republican party, and the pres- 
ent Administration, preach economy so frequently, 
. that they deem themselves excused from practising 
it; and Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, was honest an 
truthful when he said that neither the Senate nor the 
President would do any thing in the way of retrench- 
ment and reform. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of the State 
of Rhode Island holds now, as ever, that the national 
debt should be paid exactly according to the contract. 

Resolved, That the fact, that after five years of peace 
the Union still remains unrestored and military rule 
is still maintained in a large portion of the republic, 
is in itself proof that the party in power has not the 
disposition to reéstablish the Union in its ancient 
symmetry, and to restore real peace, with its attend- 
ant blessings, to all the people, and that such a party 
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is unfit to be longer intrusted with the control of the 
Government, 

The Republican Convention also assembled 
in Providence, and renominated Seth Padelford 
for Governor, Pardon W. Stevens for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, John R. Bartlett for Secretary 
of State, Willard Sayles for Attorney-General, 
and Samuel A. Parker for General Treasurer. 
No platform was adopted. 

At the election, Padelford (Republican) re- 
ceived 10,493 votes for Governor, and Pierce 
6,295. Republican majority, 4,198. The Le- 
gislature was divided as follows: Senate, Re- 
publicans, 25; House, 54; Democrats, Senate, 
9; House, 18, , 

The funded debt of the State at the close of 
the war was $4,000,000, of which sum, $1,072,- 
500 had been paid principally from collections 
made from the General Government for State 
dues, accruing from military services rendered 
and supplies furnished, leaving an outstanding 
balance of $2,927,500 due in State bonds, bear- 
ing interest at six per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. None of these bonds are pay- 
able previous to the year 1882, and some of 
them not until 1893 and 1894. The Treasurer 
has redeemed of this amount $152,000, thereby 
reducing the State debt to $2,775,500. 

There are twenty-five institutions for savings 
in the State. The number of depositors in the 
aggregate is 67,238, and the amount deposited 
is $27,067,072.18. The Providence Institution 
for Savings has the largest amount, upward of 
five million dollars standing to the credit of 
16,551 depositors. 

Providence contains almost one-third of the 
inhabitants of the State. The dssessed value 
of its wealth is as follows: Real estate, $52,- 
538,700; personal estate, $40,565,100: total, 
$93,103,800. The amount of tax is $1,256,901. - 
80, and the ratio of taxation $1.85 on each 
$100. The number of industrial establishments. 
in the State of all kinds is 1,180, against 1,459 
in 1865, and 1,191 in 1860. 

The cause of education is in a prosperous 
condition. The town appropriations for the 
year are $16,000 more than in 1869; more and 
better school-buildings have been erected than 
in any previous year, and the number of weeks 
of school have been increased ; the State Board 
of Education has been organized, and has en- 
tered upon its work with earnestness, fidelity, 
and zeal. The Governor recommends the es- 
tablishment of a Normal and Training School 
for teachers, and an Industrial School for the 
benefit of the more than'8,000 ni between 
the ages of five and fifteen who are growing 
up in ignorance, without any school instruc- 
tion. The Superintendent of Schools makes 
some statements concerning the evening schools, 
which show them to have been eminently suc- 
cessful. They were attended by nearly two 
thousand persons from the ages of ten years 
to that of forty. 

An appointment of a Board of Female Visit- _ 
ors, to the penal and correctional institutions 
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of the State where females are imprisoned, met 
with great favor; the ladies entered upon and 
fulfilled their duties with zeal, and an earnest 
desire to benefit the unfortunate class. Com- 
mittees were appointed to visit once a fortnight 
the State Prison, State Farm, and Reform 
School. In the prison the number of women 
is small, rarely above fifteen, and sentenced 
for very short periods, and every comfort their 
condition admits is afforded them; but on the 
State Farm defective arrangements render the 
institution the reverse of reformatory, and im- 
provements are recommended calculated to 
produce better results. High praise is given 


as the system is a somewhat severe one, slight 
changes in defails might be made to render the 
inmates more hopeful and happy, without in- 
terfering with the needful discipline. Among 
the appropriations for State beneficiaries was, 
for the indigent insane, the sum of $2,000. 

_ The Federal census of the State is as follows: 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, 

Bristebor. O25. Skt. ea 9,421 8,907 
MGs cathe Ai Pins egivddeds 18,595 17,308 
NBWOUEE «5 phn s oka avec sores 20,050 896 
TOVIGENCE.. 0.6. . cee ee sees 149,193 107,799 
ashington,.....)....00..- 20,079 18,715 
MOY ROOT TE ne: 217,388 | 174,620 


. The different railroad companies have effect- 

ed some improvements; work was commenced 
on the Wickford Railroad; petitions were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly for leave to 
construct a railroad from East Attleboro’ to 
Woonsocket, to connect with the road under 
construction from Taunton, through Norton, to 
Attleboro’; and for the passage of an act to 
incorporate the Taunton and Providence Rail- 
road Company. The new Mansfield and Fra- 
mingham Road is in complete running order. 
It is 21 miles in length, and extends through a 
very fertile and pleasant portion of Massachu- 
setts; by its aid, a direct route is opened be- 
tween Providence and Fitchburg, as well as 
between, Fitchburg and Newport; it is really 
the connecting link between the northern and 
southern portions of New England, connecting 
also with Saratoga, Rutland, Burlington, and 
Montreal. Contracts have also been awarded 
for dredging the Providence and Pawtucket 
Rivers. 

RIPLEY, James W., Brevet. Major-General 
U. 8, A., born in Windham, Conn., December 
10. 1794; died in Hartford, Conn., March 5, 
1870. “He commenced his military career 
as a cadet at the Military Academy, May § 
1818, and was graduated and promoted 
second lieutenant of the Corps of Artillery, 
June 1, 1814. He was advanced through 
the grades of first lieutenant and captain, 
Having been retained in the reorganization 
of the army, in 1821, he was transferred, 
upon its formation in 1832, to the Ordnance 
Department, and promoted as major and 
lieutenant-colonel. Ile was appointed Act- 


to the managers of the Reform School, but,- 
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ing Chief of Ordnance, April 28, 1861, and 
brigadier-general and chief, August 3, 1861, in 
which capacity he continued until September 
15, 1863, when he was honorably retired from 
active service, having been borne on the army 
register more than forty-five years. He served 
in the war with Great Britain in 1814 and 
1815; against the Seminole Indians, in 1817 
and 1818, and for meritorious conduct, particu- 
larly in the performance of his duty in the 

rosecution of the war with Mexico, he was, 

ay 380, 1848, breveted lieutenant-colonel. 
July 2, 1861, he was breveted brigadier-gen- 
eral. In 1860 and 1861 he was sent on special 
duty to Japan. He served during the war 
with the seceding States, as Chief of Ord- 
nance, U. 8. A., and was in charge of the Ord- 
nance Bureau at Washington, D. C., until 1863, 
and afterward as inspector of the armament 
of fortifications on the New-England coast. 
March 13, 1865, he was brevetted Major-General 
U, 8. A., for long and faithful services in the 


army. 

RITCHIE, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, an 
American actress and authoress, born in Bor- 
deaux, France, about 1821; died in England, 
July 26, 1870.. She was the daughter of Sam- 
uel G. Ogden, a New-York merchant, who 
was established in business in France, being 
herself the tenth of a family of seventeen chil- 
dren When six years of age her family re- 
turned to New York, where in the intervals of 
study she devoted much time to reading and 
private dramatic entertainments. At the age 
of fifteen she was married to James Mowatt, a 
young lawyer of New York. During the first 
two years of her married life she continued 
her studies with great diligence, and published 
also two poems, “ Pelayo, or the Cavern of 
Oovadonga,” an epic in five cantos; and the 
‘Reviewers Reviewed,” a satire directed 
against the critics of the former poem. About 
this time her health began to fail, and she spent 
a year and a half in Europe, during which she 
wrote, fur private performance, a play entitled 
‘*Gulzora, or the Persian Slave,” afterward 
dead Soon after her return to this country 

er husband became involved in financial diffi- 
culties, and, with the braye determination to 
provide for her own support, she began a series 
of public dramatic readings in Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, and other cities, and, though 
successful in winning the favor of her andi- - 
ences, her health was so much affected by her 
exertions that for the two following years she 
was aconfirmed invalid. Nevertheless her pen 
was not idle, and during this interval she con- 
tributed to several magazines, under the pseu- 
donyme of Helen Berkley, and also wrote a 
five-act comedy entitled ‘‘ Fashion,” produced 
at the Park Theatre, New York, in March, 1845, 
with considerable success. Having been 
strongly urged by her friends to appear upon 
the st she made her début at the Park 
theatre, June 13, 1845, in the character of 
Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons,” The pres- 
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tige of her family connection, added to decided 
talent, assured her immediate success in her 
new career. In 1847 she‘ made an extensive 
professional tour in England, where, in 1851, her 
husband died. Returning to this country soon 
after, she renewed her stage triumphs until in 
1854, upon her marriage with William F, 
Ritchie, Esq., she bade farewell forever to the 
stage, and since that time has resided mostly 
abroad, devoting her rare talents entirely to 
literature. Mrs. Ritchie was a woman of re- 
markable purity of character.. Nobly strug- 
gling from earliest womanhood against the 
frowns of unexpected adversity, conquering 
well-earned fame from the world as an artist 
and an author, she gained as well the admira- 
tion of all those more intimately acquainted 
with her, by her private virtues and freely-ex- 
tended benevolence. 

ROBINSON, Mrs. Tatrise ArBertive Lov- 
IsE, an eminent authoress and translator, born 
in Halle, Germany, January 26, 1797; died at 
Hamburg, Germany, April 13, 1870. She was 
the daughter of Prof. Von Jacob, and early 
commenced writing over the signature of Tal- 
vi, a name composed of her initials. In 1807, 
her father having received an appointment as 
professor in the University of Kharkov, she 
accompanied him to Russia, where she began 
the study of the Slavic languages and litera- 
ture, and wrote her first poems. In 1810 her 
father was transferred to St. Petersburg, and 
here she devoted herself to the acquisition of 
modern languages and the study of history. 
In 1816 they returned to Halle, and she applied 
herself to the study of Latin, and, yielding to 
the entreaties of her friends, published, in 
1825, a volume of tales under the title of 
“Psyche; also, the same year, under the sig- 
nature’of Ernest Berthold, translations of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Black Dwarf” and ‘‘ Old Mor- 
tality,” and two volumes of Servian popular 
songs, ‘ Volkslieder der Serben.” In 1828 she 
was married to Prof. Edward Robinson, an 
American philologist and Biblical scholar, and 
two years later accompanied him to America. 
Here she turned her attention to the study of 
the aboriginal languages, and translated into 
German Pickering’s work on the Indian tongues 
of North America (Leipsic, 1834).. She also 
contributed an ‘Historical View of the Lan- 
guages and Literature of the Slavic Nations” 
to the Biblical Repository. In 1887 she re- 
turned with her husband to Germany, where 
-ghe remained until 1840, during which time 
she published a treatise, entitled ““An Essay 
on the Historical Characteristics of the Popular 
Songs of the Germanic Nations, with a Review 
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of the Songs of the Non-European Races” 
(Leipsic, 1840); ‘*The Poems of Ossian not 
Genuine,” a “ History of Captain John Smith,” 
in German, and ‘The Colonization of New 
- England” (Leipsic, 1847), translated into Eng- 
lish by the younger Hazlitt, Returning to New 
York, she wrote in English, ‘‘ Heloise; or, the 
Unrevealed Secret; ” ‘ Life’s Discipline, a Tale 
of the Annals of Hungary;” “The Exiles;” 
and numerous contributions to German and 
American periodicals. Her last work, “ Fifteen 
Years, a Picture from the Last Century,” has 
heey published in this country since her 
eath. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUROH. The Pope, 
Pius IX. (before his elevation to the Papal See, 
Giovanni Maria di Mastai Ferretti), was born 
at Sinigaglia, on the 13th day of May, 1792; 
cesta on the death of Gregory XVI. in » 
1846, and crowned on the 21st of June of that 
year. The college of Cardinals, at the close of 
the year 1870, consisted of 5 cardinal bishops, 
88 cardinal priests, and 7 cardinal deacons; 
total, 50 members, against 55 in 1869. 

The Annuario Pontificio of 1870 gives the 
following table of patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops: 

Patriarchates of Latin and Oriental rite, 12. 

Anrousisnoprics: Latin Rite—immediately 
subject to the Holy See, 12; with ecclesiastical 
provinces, 120. 

Oriental Rite—with ecclesiastical proy- 
inces : Armenian, 6; Greco-Melchite, 4; Gre- 
co-Roumanian, 1; Greco-Ruthenian, 1; Syriac, 
4; Syro-Chaldaic, 5; Syro-Maronite, 5. To- 
tal of archbishoprics, 158. 

Bisnoprios: Latin Rite—suburban, 6; im- 
mediately subject to the Holy See, 84; suffra- 
gan, in ecclesiastical provinces, 571. 

Oriental Rite—Armenian, 11; Greco-Bul- 
garian, 1; Greco-Melchite, 9; Greco-Rouma- 
nian, 8; Greco-Rathenian, 5; Syriac, 18; Sy- 
ro-Chaldaic, 8; Syro-Maronite, 3. Total of 
bishoprics, 709, 

Sees conferred ‘tin partibus infidelinm:” 
archbishoprics, 41; bishoprics, 190; total, 231, 

Total of patriarchates, archbishoprics, and 
bishoprics, 1,110. cs 

There are vacant, 1 patriarchate, 26 arch- 
bishoprics in ordinary, and 130 bishoprics in 
ordinary; in all, 157 sees, leaving 953 sees 
actually filled. To this number add 18 prel- 
ates without a title, and we have 971. as the 
total number of actual patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops. 

The ecclesiastical statistics of Great Britain 
in 1870, as compared with 1869, were as 
follows: 


pee ek Clergy. Chelona Cingelss [1 Creme snensiiph Beers. 

1870 | 1969 | 1870 | 1969 | 1870 | 1869 | 1870 | 1969 

Moglandcc’i cee > ... | bet | 1,523 | 947 | 4,151 BS 69 | 218 | 216 
ie ea EL by 3 aan 207 | 199 | 222 | 208 4 ‘ 18 17 
Total in Great Britain.........s+0>-... 1.753 | 1.727 | 1.169 | 1.954 59 69 | 236 | 233 
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Of 19 bishops in England and Scotland, 4 
are retired. The number, 207, given for the 
clergy of Scotland, does not include priests 
who are retired, or who are at present unat- 
tached. The numbers given for the churches, 
cha and stations, for.1870, do not in- 
clude private chapels; in former years private 
chapels were included. 

e number of Roman Catholic peers is 35, 
against 88 in 1869; the number of Roman 
Catholic baronets is 49, against 48 in 1869, 
The number of Roman Catholic members of 
the House of Commons is 37, against 86 in 
1869. 

According to the London Catholic Directory, 
the number of archbishoprics in the British 
dominions in 1870 was 10 (against 9 in 1869); 
the number of bishoprics was 69 (against 70 
1869); and the number of vicariates was 32 
(against 31 in 1869). There are seven vacan- 
cies in the dioceses and vicariates. The total 
number of archbishops and bishops in the Brit- 
ish Empire, including coadjutors, and includ- 
ing also four (living in Great Britain) who are 
retired, is 114. 

The most important event in the modern 
history of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Vatican Council, which met on December 8, 
1869, and continued its sessions until July, 
1870. An accurate history of the Council can- 
not yet be given, because there is not only 


- wanting an official report of the proceedings, 


but all who took part in the proceedings were 
bound by a solemn oath to observe the strict- 
est silence. Nevertheless, a number of de- 
tailed accounts of the full {sete of the 
Council have been published, the most famous 
of which is the series of letters addressed to 
the a plete Zeitung of Augsburg, and sub- 
sequently published under the title, “ Rdmische 
Briefe,” vou Quirinus (“ Roman Letters by Qui- 
rinus”), The accuracy of all these reports is lia- 
ble to the gravest suspicion, and as regards 
the Roman letters of Quirinus, in a French 
pamphlet entitled, “Ce qui se passe au Concile,” 
and several other pamphlets, we have the offli- 
cial declaration of the Council itself, or a num- 
ber of bishops, that they are gross misstate- 
ments of the real facts. On the other hand, it 
is generally admitted that, by the same channels 
through which the accounts contained in the 
above books were obtained, several important 
documents were made public before the offi- 
cial permission to publish them was given. 
The fifth General Congregation of the coun- 
cil, on the 80th of December, 1869, was the 
final meeting of the year. The first General 
Congregation of 1871—the sixth of the coun- 
cil—was held on the third of January. At 
this meeting the publication was made of the 
names of the special congregation, or deputa- 
tion de Ordinibus Regularibus, consisting of 
twenty-four members. At this, and the ses- 
sion of the next day, numerous speeches were 
delivered in opposition to the schemata. The at- 
tention which had been drawn to the strength 
Vou, x.—42 a 
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of the opposition was thought to be the cause 
of a papal order prohibiting the publication of 
the names of the speakers fn the official jour- 
nal. The second public session of the coun- 
cil was celebrated on January 6th, with a 
solemn profession of faith by the sovereign 
Pontiff and all the fathers. No decree was 
promulgated at this session. All represent- 
atives of reigning royal families, except a 
prince of Hohenzollern, were absent. The dis- 
cussion of the first schema de Fide Catholica 
was ended at the ninth General Congregation, 
on January 10th, and the schema, with the 
amendments proposed, was sent to the depu- 
tation de Fide for their consideration. At 
the next General Congregation, January 14th, 
the discussion on Ecclesiastical Discipline was 
opened. At the twelfth General Uongrega- 
tion, January 19th, the names of the 24 mem- 
bers of the Congregation or Deputation de Mis- 
sionibuset Ritibus Orientalibus were published. 
On the 26th of January a petition, bearing the 
names of three cardinals and 124 archbishops 
and bishops, against the promulgation of the 
dogma of infallibility, was taken to the Vat- 
ican. It was drawn up by Cardinal Rau- 
scher, Archbishop of Vienna, and entreated 
the Pope not to submit the dogma to the dis- 
cussion of the council. The reason urged was, 
“that the Church has to sustain a struggle 
just now unknown in former times, against 
men who oppose religion itself as an institu- 
tion baneful to human nature, so that it seems 
inopportune to impose upon the Catholic na- 
tions, led into temptation by so many machi- 
nations on every side, more dogmas than the 
Council of Trent proclaimed.” In conclusion, 
the address says that “the definition which is 
demanded would furnish fresh arms to the 
enemies of religion to excite against the Cath- 
olic Church the resentment even of men avow- 
edly the best,” and give to the European gov- 
ernments “ a motive or a pretext for encroach- 
ing upon the rights the Church still possesses.” 
The Pope returned it, saying it related to a 
question in which he could not interfere, and 
suggested that it should be sent to the commis- 
sion de Postulato. At the twenty-third Gen- 
eral Congregation, February 8th, the discus~ 
sion on the three schemata of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline was closed, and they were referred 
to the Deputation de Disciplina. At the next 
General Congregation, February 10th, a fourth 
schema on discipline, de Parvo Catechismo (on. 
the Little Catechism), was taken up. The dis- 
cussion on this point was closed at the twenty-~ 
ninth General Congregation, February 29th. 
The decree Apostolicis Litteris, the object of 
which was to expedite the proceedings of the 
council, was published on this day. After this 
session an interval was given to allow time for 
the deputations de Fide and de Disciplina to 
consider the amendments offered by the 
fathers. On the 7th of March, a formula re- 
specting the infallibility of the Pontiff was. 
distributed for the examination of the fathers, 
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as an additional chapter to the schema of the 
constitution de Ecclesia Christi. 

On the 14th of March a Monitum, making 
known the mode of discussion of the schema 
de Fide Catholica, as amended by the deputa- 
tion de Fide, was published. The first session 
after the recess (the thirtieth General Congre- 
gation) was held on the 18th of March. The 
subsequent sessions of the council, to April 
24th, were devoted to debates and votes upon 
this schema. On the 21st of March the Pope 
held a secret consistory, but delivered no allo- 
cution. On the 22d ten bishops spoke in the 
council, most of whom opposed the schema. 
The vote was taken on the whole of the schema 
de Fide Catholica collectively at the forty-fifth 
General Congregation of the council, which 
was held on the 12th of April. The whole 
number of votes was 595; of these 515 an- 
swered placet ; 80 answered placet juata mo- 
dum, handing in at the same time the modifi- 
cations which they wished adopted. At the 


next General Congregation, April 19th, the. 


vote was taken on the proposed modifications. 
The third public session of the council was 
held’ Sunday, April 24th. The schema de Fide 
Catholica, now made a Dogmatic Oonstitu- 
tion, was voted unanimously, 664 fathers be- 
ing present, and was proclaimed. It is given 
among the Pustic Doouments in this volume. 
The discussion of the schema de Parvo COate- 
chismo was taken up at the forty-seventh 
General Congregation, on the 29th of April. 
The object of this schema was to give a com- 
mon catechism to the whole Church, adopting 
that of Bellarmine. It was chiefly opposed by 
the German and Hungarian bishops. The vote 
was taken at the forty-ninth General Congre- 
gation, on the 4th of May, and resulted: 500 
placet, 56 non-placet, 44 placet juata modum, 
or conditional votes. At the fiftieth General 
Congregation, on the 13th of May, the Bishop 
of Lausanne presented the report of the com- 
mittee de Disciplina, on the conditional votes 
upon the schema de Parvo Oatechismo. It 
favored the amendment proposed by the Hun- 
garian bishops. The Bishop of Poitiers, as 
official reporter, presented the first report 
of the deputation de Fide upon the schema 
entitled “First Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church of Christ.” This was the schema 
which embraced the dogma of infallibility. It 
consisted of a preamble and four chapters, The 
debate was opened the next day, at the fifty- 
’ first General Congregation. The speakers were 
Cardinal Patrizi, the Archbishops of San Fran- 
cisco, Messina, and Catania, and the Bishops 
of Dijon, Veszprim, Zamora, and Patti. At the 
fifty-second General Congregation, May 17th, 
the Archbishop of Malines zealously advocated 
‘the proposition, the Bishops of St. Gall and 
Briéue, and Dr. Clifford, the English Bishop 
of Clifton, followed. Bishop Hefele, of Rot- 
‘tenburg, author of the “ History of the Coun- 
cils,” maintained the points that pontifical 
‘infallibility had never been countenanced. by 
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the Church, and that the intention of establish- 
ing the dogma by force of numbers was con- 
trary to the practice of the councils. The fol- 
lowing day (fifty-third General Congregation) 
Bishop Hefele read an oration of Cardinal 
Rauscher, which presented views similar to 
his own. He was followed by Cardinal Don- 
net and the Archbishop of Saragossa. The 
speakers at the fifty-fourth General Congrega- 
tion (May 19th) were Cardinals Oullen and 
Moreno, and the Patriarch of Antioch; at the 
fifty-fifth (May 20th), the Primate of Hungary 
and the Archbishops of Oorfu, Tuam, and 
Paris; at the fifty-sixth (May 21st) the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel and the Bishops of Strasbourg, 
Forti, and Castellamare; at the fifty-seven 

(May 23d), the Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia, 
and the Bishops of Mayence, Angouléme, and 


Grenoble; at the fifty-eighth (May 24th), the 


Bishops of Sion (Switzerland), Urgel, La Con- 
cepcion, and Guastalla. At the fifty-ninth 
General Congregation (May 25th), Dr. Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster, delivered an 
elaborate address in favor of the new dogm 

and was replied to by Bishop Clifford, of Olif- 
ton, with much. earnestness, At the sixtieth 
General Congregation (May 28th), Bishop Ve- 
rot, of Savannah, Georgia, spoke in opposition 
to the dogma. He was followed by Bishop 
Senestray, of Ratisbon. Other speakers at 
this session were the Bishops of Ozanad and 


Temesvar, of Coutances, and of Grosswardein - 


(United Greek). At the sixty-first General 
Congregation (May 30th), Archbishop Spalding, 
of Baltimore, spoke in favor of the dogma. He 
was followed by the Bishops of Puy, Basle, 
Nepi and Sutri, Saluzzo, Constantine, and Ne- 
mesis (in part.). At the sixty-second General 
Congregation (May 31st), Archbishop Purcell, 
of Cincinnati, and Archbishop Oonolly, of Hali- 
fax, spoke against the dogma. The other 
speakers of this day were the Archbishop of 
Utrecht, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
the Archbishop of Trajanopolis. At the sixty- 
third General Congregation (June 2d), Bishop 
Dreux-Brézé, of Moulins, spoke in support of, 
and Bishop Strossmeyer, of Bosnia, against 
the dogma. Other speakers this day were the 
Archbishop of Diarbekir or Amida (Chaldean), 
and the Bishops of Chartres and Tanes. At the 
sixty-fourth General Congregation (June 84d), 
the Bishops of Elphin, Pittsburg, and Sura, 
spoke. A motion was made to close the dis- 
cussion on the schema, in general, and imme- 
diately carried, against the protest of the 
minority. Up to this time sixty-three speeches 
had been delivered on the schema in general, 
of which thirty-six were for and twenty-seven 
against it. There remained forty-nine mem- 
bers of the council, who had inscribed their 
names as intending to speak, and who had not 
been heard. Among them was Bishop Dupan- 
loup, of Orleans, who afterward published at 
Naples an outline of what he had intended to 
say. 

A protest was drawn up by Cardinal Rauscher 
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against the action of the council in closing the 
debate, as a violation of the rights of the minor- 
ity. It received the signatures of 81 bishops. 
The discussion of the schema in parts was com- 
menced at the sixty-fifth General Congregation 
— 6th). The Bishops of Monterey, Savannah, 
k, Rochelle, Havana, Wheeling, and Bolina 
(in part.) spoke on the preamble, or proémium, 
and the discussion was closed on that subject. 
At the next General Congregation (the sixty- 
sixth, June 7th), Cardinal Schwarzenberg, the 
Bishop of Ivrea, the Archbishop of Malines, and 
the Bishops of Casale and Bolina, spoke on the 
first chapter; the Archbishop of Granada, and 
the Bishops of Aquila and Monterey, spoke 
on the second chapter. At the sixty-seventh 
General Congregation (June 9th), the discussion 
_of the third chapter de vi et ratione Primatus 
Romani Pontificis was begun. Cardinal Rau- 
scher, the Sa ap 35 of Malines, Toulouse, 
Mosul (Syria), and aoe and the Bishop 
of Monterey, spoke. On the 10th of June 
Li Na ae General Congregation), the re- 
vised proémium, or preface to the schema, was 
distributed. The amendments were advocated 
by the Archbishop of Malines, on the part of 
the deputation for dogma. Bishop pan- 
loup, of Orleans, and the Bishops of Concep- 
cion, Nice, St. Briduc, Savannah, and Bar- 
eelona, also spoke. June 11th (sixty-ninth 
General Congregation), the discussion of the 
third chapter was continued by the Bishops of 
Marseilles, Grosswardein, Saluzzo, Oran, Bo- 
lina, and Gap, and by the Abbot of St. Paul's. 
June 18th (seventieth General Congregation), 
Archbishop Leahy, of Cashel, reported upon 
the modifications proposed in the proémium 
of the schema. The council then proceeded 
to vote the preface of the dogmatic constitu- 
tion, which was adopted in its integrity, the 
majority having rejected all the amendments. 
Cardinal Pitra advocated this course in a very 
learned and able speech, which, by its studied 
moderation, and the persuasive tone in which 
it was delivered, produced a deep impression. 
He insisted on the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, and on the authority of the Fathers of 
the Greek and Oriental Church. Bishop Ra- 
mirez y Vasquez, of Badajos, followed with a 
speech full of devotion to the Pope. The dis- 
cussion of the third chapter of the schema was 
continued; the speakers, besides those already 
named, were the Bishops of Chartres, Lugo 
Moulins, and Urgel. The discussion of the third 
chapter was continued at the next General 
Congregation (seventy-first, June 14th), by the 
Archbishop of Colocsa, the Patriarch of An- 
tioch (Melchite), the Bishops of Ooutances, Gal- 
telli-Nuovo, and Warmia, the Archbishop of 
Fogaras, and the Bishop of Angers. At the 
seventy-second General Congregation (June 
15th), the report of the deputation de Fide 
upon the first and second chapters of the 
schema was presented by the Bishops of Calvi 
and Teano, and the votes were taken. 
The discussion of the fourth chapter on Papal 
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Infallibility (de Romani Pontificis Infallibili 
py al was opened by Cardinals Mathieu 
and Rauscher. The seventy-third General Con- 
gregation (June 18th) was distinguished by 
the speech of Cardinal Guidi, Archbishop of 
Bologna, against the dogma. He was replied 
to by Cardinals Bonnechose and Cullen. Car- 
dinal Pitra also spoke on this day. At the 
succeeding session, on the 20th of June, the 
Bishops of Oalvi and Teano replied in the name 
of the deputation de Fide to the propositions 
of Cardinal Guidi. The discussion of the 
fourth chapter of the schema was continued 
by the Latin Patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem, Archbishop McHale, of Tuam, and 
the Archbishop of San Francisco. At the next 
session, Archbishop Connolly, of Halifax, criti- 
cised the dogma and the evidence alleged 
for it. Other speakers were the Archbishops 
of Sorrento, Smyrna, Trebizond, Osimo and 
Tripoli, Bourges, and Granada. The discus- 
sion was continued in the seventy-sixth Gen- 
eral eer ra (June 23d) by the Arch- 
bishops of Zara, Rheims, Burgos, and To- 
ronto, and the Bishop of Biella. The Bishops 
of Wheeling, Trieste, Parma, Cloyne, * and 
Mayence, and the ex-Bishop of Guadelupe, 
spoke at the session of June 25th. June 28th 
(seventy-eighth General Congregation), the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the Bishops of Fe- 
rentino, Urgel, Monterey, and Kerry, spoke. 
At the seventy-ninth General Congregation 
(June 30th) seventy-two amendments on the 
third chapter were referred to the deputa- 
tion de Fide. The speakers on the fourth 
chapters were the Bishops of Quimper, Aveira, 
Paderborn, Casale, Réunion, and Savannah. 
July ist (eightieth General Congregation), the 
Bishops of Ouenca, Lugon, Sura, St. Briéue, 
Luxemburg, and St. Gall, spoke on the fourth 
chapter. The next day the discussion was 
continued by the Bishops of Meath, Hebron, 
Chalons, Perpignan, Havana, Guamanga, Sa- 
luzzo, and Angers. Twenty-two fathers, whose 
names were inscribed to speak, are recorded 
as having renounced their intention of speak- 
ing. The Bishops of Oran and Civita Vecchia 
spoke at the eighty-second General Congrega- 
tion (July 2d), and the discussion was closed, 
the names of the remaining applicants to be 
heard being. without exception withdrawn. 
On the 5th of July the Bishop of Treviso, on 
the part of the deputation de Fide, presented 
the report on the amendments proposed in the 
third chapter. The votes were taken at this 
and the ensuing session (July 11th), and the 
amendments were lost. On the 11th (eighty- 
fourth General Congregation) the vote on the 
amendments: to the fourth chapter was taken. 
Among the amendments that had been pro- 

osed were one by Archbishop Connolly, of 

alifax, for a formula asserting the Pope to be 
infallible when the Church teaches with him, 
tanquam caput secum docentis Ecclesia, and one 
pnctones by Bishop Dupanloup and Cardinal 

auscher declaring the Pope to be infallible 
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when supported by the judgment of the whole 
Church, wtens consilio, or accipiens consilia 
universalis Ecclesia. On the 18th of July, at 
the eighty-fifth General Congregation, the vote 
was taken on the third and fourth chapters in 
general. It resulted: 460 placet, 53 placet juxta 
modum, 88 non-placet; total, 601. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the vote of the 13th: 
The non-placets were Germans, 83; French, 
24; Italian, 10; Orientals, 8; American, 8; 
English, 2; Irish, 2; Dr. Errington, 1; total, 88. 
Among the archbishops who voted placet juata 
modum are those of Salzburg, Granada, Manila, 
Burgos, Cologne, Rheims, New York, and 
several more; fifteen archbishops, not reckon- 
ing cardinals, abstained from voting, among 
whom are the Italian primates of Palermo and 
Malta. As regards English and Irish votes, 
among the non-placets are the names of Mc- 
Hale and Moriarty, and Bishops Vaughan, of 
Plymouth, and Olifford, of Clifton; Bishops 
Ullathorne and Chadwick (of Newcastle) voted 
juata modum ; Bishop Turner, of Salford, and 
the Irish Bishops Furlong and Leahy, were ab- 
sent. At the eighty-sixth General Congrega- 
tion ‘(July 16th), the votes were taken on the 
modifications proposed by those who had voted 
placet juxta modum on the 13th. 

The public session, the fourth in number, 
took place on the 18th of July, the Pope pre- 
siding in person. The final vote resulted: 
placet, 533; non-placet, 2; total, 535. Of the 
Fathers, who had left Rome, 120 had announced 
their intention to vote for the definition, making 
the total number in its favor 655. (The text of 
the dogma is given among the Pustio Docvu- 
MENTs in this volume.) At the end of this ses- 
sion leave of absence was given the fathers 
whose duty or health required they should leave 
Rome, till November llth. On July 26th a 
schema of a Constitution for Apostolic Mis- 
sions was distributed. Another General Con- 
gregation was held in August. The adjourned 
session of the Council, appointed for November 
llth, was prevented from meeting by the oc- 
cupation of Rome by the Italian Government, 
and the Council was suspended October 20th. 

The following is a summary of the fathers 
who actually took part in the Council: 
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GCETBTALTOUBE. poe oes tk oo nc p wean doen 483 
Deduct as not of the episcopal order... %9 


Total of patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, who 
took part in the Council at any time between De- 
cember 7, 1869, and June 18, 1870............00005 704 

After the Council, many of the bishops and 
priests of the opposition took the ground that 
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the dogma of infallibility was not of binding 
force until additional formal action had been 
taken in the publication of it. To meet this 
view, Cardinal Antonelli addressed the follow- 
ing circular to the Papal nuncio at Brussels: 


Most Illustrious and Right Rev. Lord : Tt has come 


to the knowledge of the Holy See that some Catho-. 


lies, and perhaps even one or two bishops, imagine 
that the Apostolic Constitution proclaimed at the 
(£cumenical Council of the Vatican, in its session of 
July 18th last, is not binding so jong as it is not 
solemnly published by an additional act of the Holy 
See. o ont can surely fail to understand how 
strange such a proposition as this is. The Constitu- 
tion in question was promulgated in the most solemn 
manner in which it could be, when the Holy Father 
solemnly confirmed it and promulgated it, in the Vat- 
ican Basilica, in the presence of more than five hun- 
dred bishops. Besides this, it was posted up with 
the usual formalities in the places where such publi- 
cations are usually made at Rome, cots that pro- 
ceeding was not needed in a case like the present. 
Consequently, and in accordance with a well-known 
rule, this Constitution has become 6bbligatory upon 
the entire Catholic world, and there is no need of its 
Ha 2 notified by any other promulgation whatsoever. 

I have thought it my duty to address these brief 
observations to your lordship, in order that they 
may serve for your guidance in case of any doubt 
arising in any quarter upon this subject. 

Signed) J. CarprnaL ANTONELLI. 
Rome, August 11, 1870. 


Though no state government was officially 
represented at the Council, its proceedings 
were watched with a deep interest by many 
of the European governments, which were of 
opinion that the adoption of the Schema de 
Ecclesia would have an important bearing upon 
the relations between the Papal power and that 
of the secular governments. In reply to the 
submission of the canons, Count yon Beust. the 
Austrian prime-minister, addressed a protest to 
the Papal Government, in which he warned it 
against taking any steps which might be in op- 
position to the Austrian Constitution, or lead 
to encroachments on the rights of the Austrian 
state. He declared the determination of the 
Austrian Government not to suffer any such 
encroachments, at the same time expressing its 
wish to avoid conflicts between the state and 
the Church. This note was understood to be 


entirely independent of any agreement which 


might be entered into between the powers in 
the event of any step being actually taken by 
the council against their interests or of their 
supposed peace and civilization, with the view 
of a common course of action in the matter. — 
Count Daru, on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment, also addressed a note to the Papal 
Government, declaring that the French Goy- 
ernment felt itself obliged to depart from the 
position of complete abstention and rigorous 
neutrality which it had at first adopted with 
regard to the Council; that determination had 
originally been reached under the supposition 
that the Assembly of the Fathers would con- 
fine itself to the circle of questions purely re- 
ligious and theological, a domain in which the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries considered it had no 
right to interfere, and in which it admitted 
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the question of infallibility. The publication 
by the Augsburg Gazette of the twenty-one 
canons “ de Feclesia ” appeared to the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s Government to cigs in a 

ar manner the ground on which it had 
hitherto taken its stand. Those resolutions 
touched mixed matters, with regard to which 
the French ministry thought it would not be 
justified in maintaining the neutral and expect- 
ant attitude it had purposed to sustain. The 
French Government would be satisfied with a 
French bishop explaining in the council the 
condition and the rights of the country. The 
note concluded by proposing a modification 
of the programme of the council so as to ad- 
mit such a representative, even if it should be 
found necessary to prorogue the council. 
Count Daru’s dispatch did not make any threat 
in the event of a refusal being received from 
the Vatican. , Cardinal Antonelli, in his reply, 
‘represented that a bishop could not reconcile 
the double duties of an ambassador and a 
father of the council. Nevertheless, he would 
not decline to receive observations from France 
before the discussion on any particular ques- 
tion, but he could not undertake that the 
recommendation which might be given would 
be adopted. : 

Subsequently, M. Emile Ollivier, having be- 
come Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French 
Empire, dispatched the following note to the 
ak de Banneville, French minister at 

ome : 


Paris, May 12, 1870. 


Monstevr L’AmpassapEuR: The Emperor’s Gov- 
ernment has not had itself represented at the coun- 
cil, although the right of doing so heey to it in its 
quality of manda’ of the laics in the Church. To 

vent ultra opinions from becoming dogmas it 
reckoned on the moderation of the bishops and on 
the psence of the Holy Father, and to defend our 
ivil and political laws against the encroachments of 
the theocracy it counted on public reason, on the pa- 
triotism of the French Catholics, and on the ordinary 
means of sanction which it can dispose of. In con- 
sequence it only paid attention to the august char- 
acter of a meeting of prelates assembled to decide on 
great interests of the faith and of salvation, and 
merely imposed on itself one mission—to assure and 
ge ee the entire liberty of the Council. Warned 
y the rumors current in Europe of the dangers 
which certain imprudent proppetione would entail 
on the Church, desirous of not anit 9 the aggressive 
forces organized nst religious belief receiving 
any additional strength, it departed for an instant 
from its attitude of reserve to offer suggestions and 
give advice. 

The Sovereign Pontiff did not think fit to listen to 
the former or to act on the latter. We do not insist 
upon them, and resume our previous position of ab- 
stention. You will not call forth nor enter into any 
conversation henceforward either with the Pope or 
with Cardinal Antonelli relative to the affairs of the 
Council. You will confine yourself to learning and 
noting down all the facts, all the feelings which pre- 
pared them, and all the impressions which succeed 
each event. Have the goodness to inform the. 

relates that our holding aloof does not betoken in- 
ifference, but is for them a sign of respect, and, 
above all, of confidence. Their defeat would be ex- 
ecedingly bitter if the civil power, by its intervention 
had not prevented it; and their triumph will be all 
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the more precious if they owe it only to their own 
efforts and the force of truth. eee sir, ete. 
EMILE OLLIVIER. 


The following confidential dispatch was ad- 
dressed by Count von Arnim, the representa- 
tive of the North-German Bund, to Cardinal 
Antonelli 

Rome, May 28, 1870. 

Monstexor;: The Imperial French Government 
has ot hocrete us with the memoir relating to the 
Council which your Holiness has been pleased to re- 
ceive from the hands of the French ambassador. 
Having been called upon by the Cabinet of the Tui- 
leries to support the observations made by it to the 
Holy Father, as President of the Council, the Gov- 
ernment of the North-German Confederation has not 
hesitated to join in steps which are considered timely 
and even urgent by many Catholics, who wish the 
deliberations of the Council to result in a work of 
religious and social peace. 

Indeed, the Government of the Confederation 
would neglect its duty if, in the face of the be 
emotion prevailing in the Church in Germany, it di 
not confirm the identity of the views as developed in 
the French memoir with the serious apprehensions 
which have taken hold of the minds in Germany 
who are startled at the thought that resolutions of 
the Council, arrived at in spite of the almost ynani- 
mous opinion of the German episcopacy, might cre- 
ate Pwr gcin positions by imposing an everlasting 
conflict upon the dictates of conscience. This is not 
all, It is notorious that neither the German bishops, 
who, in our eyes as well as in those of the Holy See, 
are the legitimate representatives of the German 
Catholics, nor the episcopacy of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire, have been able to adopt the views which 
appear to sway the Council. Our bishops have at- 
tended to the duty, by documents published in the 
press, the authenticity of which has never been dis- 
puted, of pointing out in advance the deplorable re- 
sults to be apprehended if, without heeding the 
opposing voice of a considerable minority, the su- 
preme authority of the Church and the majority of 
the Council would proceed to ordain certain decrees 
which, by introducing in the form of dogmatic defini- 
tions serious changes in the limits of authority ap- 
pertaining to each degree of the hierarchy, could not 

ail at the same time to impair the mutual ition 
of civil and religious power. Such decrees, far from 
bein only vague threats for the future, seem rather 
caléulate to revive old and sufficiently known Papal 
constitutions which people of all times and nations 
have constantly opposed, and to surround them with 
a new dogmatic sanction. The proclamation of such 
principles to-day from the lofty position of the Papal 
chair, and their maintenance by all the means of per- 
suasion at the disposal of the Church, would, we 
apprehend, cause confusion in all the relations be- 
tween Church and State, and bring on crises which, 
in spite of its traditional wisdom, the Papal Govern- 
meut may perhaps not have contemplated, because 
of its being less able than ourselves to judge of the 
public mind in our country. There is one point of 
especial importance to which we would direct the at- 
tention of the Papal Government. 

In y, Catholics and non-Catholics must 
dwell together ppenmnaliy, There exists a current 
which, under the influence of daily relations and 
constant intercourse, without doing away with the 
distinction of creed, has at last brought together the 
different persuasions in such a manner as to justify 
hopes that at some future day all the living bones 
of Christianity might be united for jointly combating 
errors from which the world is suife already to 
the great ray of the religious element. Now, it is 
to be apprehended that spproineete movement 
would be forcibly checked, if events should prove 
that the tendencies contested by our bishops, and 
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against which public opinion has employed all the 
arguments derived from the necessity to defend the 
basis of ovff national aims against whatsoever attack 
should prove so far victorious in the deliberations of 
the Council as to be dictated to the world as the 
standard of religious faith, and hence of political ac- 
tion. Our population would—we say it without the 
possibility of a mistake—look upon this as a revival 
of old struggles, for it could never be quieted by an 
argumentative process purporting to render the po- 
litical bearing entirely independent of what it would 
be taught to consider its religious duty. 

It is not impossible that the government of the 
Confederation—which has not been spared reproach 
for not having timely opposed the justly or unjustly 
so-called projects of Rome—may lack that freedom 
of action in religious affairs which it has here- 
tofore employed for the interest of the Catholic 
Church, 

While making these observations to the Papal 
chair we are by no means imbued with the ideas of 
those whom the Roman court probably considers 
its opponents. We have no interest in weakenin 
the authority of the Pope. As a friendly power, an 
to render a new service to the Papal chair, we would 
willingly assist, by the candor with which we dwell 
upon our own difficulties and upon the danger of a 
religious crisis; in removing from the discussions of 
the Council whater might epee a the altogether 
satisfactory position of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many. 

If we could flatter ourselves on having codperated 
in such result. we would not only be obliged for it to 
the wisdom of the holy chair, but would regard it as 
an additional motive to persevere in that position 
which we have always maintained toward the Ro- 
man court. Accept the assurances, etc., 

VON ARNIM. 


The expectation that some of the bishops 
would persist in their opposition to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, even after its promulga- 
tion by the Council, was not fulfilled. The 
two bishops who in the publie session of July 
18th, in which the final vote on the dogmati- 
zation of the doctrine was taken, voted in the 
negative (Bishop Rizzio, of Cujazzo in Naples, 
and Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas), declared immediately after the adoption 
and promulgation of the doctrine their uncon- 
ditional submission. In Germany, the bishops 
held in August a meeting at Fulda, and issued 
a pastoral letter, in which they say: ‘* We de- 
clare that the present Vatican Council is a 
genuine Gcumenical Oouncil; that this Council 
has as little as any other @cumenical Council 
set up or created a new doctrine differing from 
the old, but that it has merely developed, de- 
fined, and expressly enjoined to believe the 
faith which is contained in the tradition of 
- faith, and which has been faithfully guarded ; 
in fine, that its decrees have received a power 
obligatory for all the faithful in virtue of their 
solemn publication by the head of the Church 
in a public session of the Council.” Among 
the signatures appended to this pastoral letter, 
the names of some of the most prominent 
former opponents of the doctrine did not ap- 
pear. None of them refused, however, to sub- 
mit to this decree of the Council; one of them, 
the Bishop of Breslau, offered his resignation 
to the Pope, but when it was rejected, he, like 
all the other bishops, not only submitted him- 
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self, but also insisted on the submission of the © 
priests and laity of his diocese. The most 
noteworthy opposition to the new doctrine 
proceeded from the Catholic scholars and 
theologians of Germany. A considerable num- 
ber of them, especially of the professors of 
the universities, had fully committed them- 
selves.to the views expressed in the book of 
Janus on “The Pope and the Council” (see 
Amerioan Annuat Cyotopzpta for 1869), and 
nearly all of them at first refused to change 
their opinion after the promulgation of the 
doctrine. Forty-four professors of the Uni- 
versity of Munich issued toward the end of 
July a joint protest against the doctrinal decree 
of the Council. This protest was concurred in 
by 15 professors of Freiburg, 9 of Breslau, and 
many of other universities. On August 26th 
and 27th a meeting was held at Nuremberg 
of the theological professors of several uni- 
versities, to agree upon a common course of: 
action. The meeting took the ground that the 
Vatican Council could not be regarded as an 
Ecumenical Council; that the doctrine of 
papal infallibility was null and void; and that 
a new Conpncil should be called, outside of 
Rome. One of the participants in this meet- 
ing, Prof. Michelis, of Braunsberg, called the 
Pope a destroyer of the Church, whom the 
Church ought to depose. At Cologne, a cen- 
tral committee was formed to collect the signa- 
tures of the Catholic Germans to a monster 
protest against the validity of the Council, and 
the doctrine of papal infallibility; but all these 
movements utterly failed to produce the effect 
which their originators had expected. At the 
close of the year, a few of the theological pro- 
fessors were still refusing to sign the declara- 
tion which the bishops demanded from them ; 
a few Catholic papers, although the bishops 
had warned them, were continuing their 
attacks, and the joint protest had received a 
few thousand signatures; but, on the whole, 
the movement against the validity of the Coun- 
cil and the doctrine of papal infallibility had 
pet a decided failure. Outside of Germany, 
1ardly any opposition was shown to the decree 
of the Council. The voice of Father Hyacinth 
was heard once more, but it was soon drowned 
by the din of war. In England, Lord Acton 
published a pamphlet, in which he expressed 
a hope for the continuance of the opposition; 
but he met with no support. In Hungary, a 
few enthusiasts thought of the establishment 
of a national Catholic Church, but no sym- 
pathy with their scheme showed itself among 
the people. At the close of the year, the 
Catholic world, with few individual exceptions, 
had fully acquiesced in the decree of the Vati- 
can Council. 

The anticipation of the occupation of Rome 
by the Italian Government, and the suppres- 
sion of the temporal power of the Pope, caused 
the latter to request of the King of Prussia aid 
to resist the Italian expedition. On September 
8th, the King replied as follows: 
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Heapquarrens or THE Genwanw Arwies 

Ngan Raeius, September 8, 1870, 
Most Holy Father ; Monsignor the Bishop of Pater- 
has presented to me the letterin which your 
Holiness informs me that you have reason to believe 
his Majesty the King of Italy may, perhaps, send an 
into the Pontifical States and into Rome itself. 
our Holiness requests me to hinder the King of 
Italy in the executicn of the project and also asks for 
an armed intervention of my troops in case your Ho- 
liness should have need of protection, I regret that 
the policy always adopted by myself and my govern- 
ment prevents me absolutely from intervention in 
any such question. I am, besides, on the best of 
terms with my brother the King of Italy, and I could 
not imperil the relations that exist between Germany 
and Italy for a political interest. which does not, in 
any way, as your Holiness seems to think, touch upon 
the interest of Prussia, I have no doubt, besides, 
that his Majesty the King of Italy and his Govern- 
ment, if they should be forced to enter the states of 
your Holiness, in order to avert the excess of the 
revolutionary party in Europe, would give to your 
Holiness every guarantee which can assure the free 
exercise of that spiritual authority which your Holi- 
ness ought to exert in the interest of the Church, of 
which you are the acknowledged head. With the 
most earnest desire that and order may be 
shortly reéstablished in parts of Europe, I beg 
your Holiness to believe me your nce ate 


Still later, on October 7th, after the occu- 
pation (see Iraty) by the Italians, the Pope 
sent, by the hand of Count von Arnim, to Ver- 
sailles, fo know if the government of the King, 
in case he (the Pope) wished to abandon Rome, 
would take the necessary measures with the 
Government of Florence, in order that this 
might be done with all convenience. The re- 
plies of the Prussian Government sent by tele- 
graph were as follows: 


Versariies, October 8, 1870. 
The Federal Chancellor to the Envoy Count von Ar- 


nim, at ‘ 

To the first part of the telegram of yesterday, I re- 
affirmatively, after having taken the orders of 
Majesty the King. The intercession demanded 

will soon be sent by telegraph to Florence.” 


(Signed) VON BISMARCK, 


VeERsAILiEs, October 8, 1870. 
The Federal Chancellor to the Envoy Count Brassier, at 


Cardinal Antonelli has asked of the royal envoy to 
the Pope, if the Pope, in case he wished to abandon 
Rome, should count upon the support of his Majesty 
so that he might leave in a proper manner and with- 
out hinderance. His Majesty the King has ordered 
me to reply in the affirmative to this demand. His 

jesty is convinced that the Italian Government 
will respect in every circumstance the liberty and the 
dignity of the Pope, even when the Pope, against 
every expectation, should have the intention to trans- 
fer his residence elsewhere. 

The King charges your Excellency to manifest this 
hope. His Majesty the King does not maintain that 
the Confederation of the North has the obligation of 
aw Peking the political affairs of other countries 
without ing asked ; he considers himself, however, 
to be under obligation toward the Germans of North- 
ern Germany, to make sure that the dignity and in- 
dependence of the supreme head of the Catholic 
Church be maintained. ; 

(Signed) VON BISMARCK. 
On the 29th of September the Pope issued 
the following protest, addressed to each of the 
cardinals : 
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Pius Papa IX. to our well-beloved Son, health and 


Cary Benediction } 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who humbles and exalts, 
inflicts death and restores life, chastises and saves, 
has permitted, for the present, that the city of Rome, 
seat of the supreme Pontificate, should fall into the 
hands of enemies, together with the remainder of 
the states of the Church, which those enemies them- 
selves judged prudent to leave for some time longer 
free from usurpation. Moved by a feeling of pater- 
nal ppaeity toward our beloved sons, the cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church, and regarding them as 
codperators in this our Supreme Apostolate, we have 
determined this day, afflicted and in tears, to declare 
to them, as is our duty, and as the voice of conscience 
commands us, the inmost sentiments of our soul, 
with which we publicly and openly detest and repro- 
bate the present state of affairs. 

For whereas we, although unworthily and above 
our merit, exercise upon earth the power of Vicar of 

hrist our Lord, and are the paster of the entire 
Church, we now feel that we are deprived of that 
liberty which is above all things necessary to us to 
govern the same Church of God, and to sustain its 
reasons; and we feel it to be our duty to make this 
protest, having the intention, also, of printing it, that 
t may become known, as 1s proper, to the entire 
Catholic world. 

Nor, when we declare that our liberty has been 
wrested and torn from us (er ademptamque), can 
our enemies reply that this declaration and complaint 
are without foundation? Forsurely there is no person 
of sane mind who cannot understand, and must con- 
fess, that, being deprived of that supreme and free 
authority over the postal department, and conse- 
quently over the public transmission of letters, 
which we enjoyed by virtue of our civil pring eis: 
and not daring to trust that Government whic 
robbed us of this power, we find ourselves deprived 
of that necessary and expeditious means and the un- 
restricted facility of treating those affairs which the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ and common Father of the 
Fait must necessarily treat about and expedite to 
all and every one of his children who may have re- 
course to him from any portion of the globe. This 
observation is still more forcibly verified by a recent 
fact which has occurred during the past few days, 
when, forsooth; those who passed out across the 
threshold of our residence in the Vatican were sub- 
jected to bodily search, the soldiers of the new gov- 
ernment narrowly examining them, lest they might 
have any thing concealed under their garments. <A 
complaint was made of this, and an apology came in 
reply, stating that it was done through mistake, But 
who is ignorant that these mistakes may be renewed 
and many similar onés perpetrated ? 

Moreover, a terrible visitation is overhanging this 
beloved city in the matter of public instruction, for 
in a few days the course of studies will be resumed 
in the Roman University, and this seat of learning, 
illustrious for the immense number of nearly one 
thousand two hundred young men who attend it, 
hitherto examples of som illity and order, and the 
only refuge to so many honest Christian parents, 
who sent their sons to be educated there, without 
danger of their being corrupted—this hallowed spot 
what with the false and erroneous doctrines that will 
be henceforward taught there, and the utter inca- 
pacity of those who shall be selected to teach, will 
rapidly fall into a condition, as we may well imagine, 
very different from that of old. 

oreover, it was asserted that the laws actually in 
force in Rome, even after the occupation, would re- 
main unaltered and inviolate; and yet, falsifying 
these assertions, the parochial registries are seized 
by force and searched through and through, clearly 
for the purpose of compiling thence what may, per- 
haps, serve later on for making out the lists.for the 
conscription, or for other ends that we can easily 
guess. We may add that the outrages and injuries 
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arising from party spirit and the voluptuousness of 
revenge are left unpunished ; and the same impunity 
is extended to the base and unworthy contumely 
launched, to the sorrow of all honest men, against 
the faithful battalions of our soldiers, so highly de- 
serving of religion and society. 

Finally, the orders and decrees recently published 
in regard of the property of the Church, show with 
sufficient clearness the ultimate designs of the us 
ers. Against which things which have been already 
accomplished, and the worse deeds that may yet be 
perpetrated, we mean to protest in the fulness of our 
supreme authority, as we now protest in these our 
letters, in which we make known to you, our beloved 
son, and to each one in particular of the cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, this exposition of events 
briefly alluded to, reserving to some other time a 
more detailed statement. 

Meanwhile let us pray to the Almighty God, with 
fervent and incessant supplications, that He may 
deign to illumine the minds of our enemies; that 
they may cease to find their souls, more and more, 
day after day, in the bonds of ecclesiastical censures, 
and drawn down upon themselves the terrible anger 
of the living God, who sees every thing, and from 
whom no one can escape. 

For our part, then, with a firm mind, and in all 
humility, we implore the Divine Majesty, invokin 
the intercession of the Immaculate Mother of God, an 
of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and we do so 
founded upon a firm confidence of obtaining what 
we ask ; for “‘ God is near to those who suffer tribula- 
tion, and close beside those who invoke Him in truth.” 

Again wishing you, our beloved son, the joy and 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, from the recesses of 
our heart, we impart to you most lovingly the apos- 
tolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, near St. Peter’s, on the 29th of 
September, sacred to the Archangel St. Michael, the 
25th year of our Pontificate. PIUS P. 'P. 1X. 


On November Ist, the Pope issued the fol- 
lowing encyclical, which was followed by pub- 
lic protests against the occupation. by Catholics 
in all countries: 


Pius IX., BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE, TO ALL PA- 
TRIAROHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS, 
AND TO OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES HAVING FAVOR 
AND COMMUNION, WITH THE APOSTOLICAL SEE. 
Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolical Bene- 

diction: Having regard to all the proceedings taken 

for many years past by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, with incessant plots aiming at the overthrow 
of the civil principality granted by the singular 
providence of God to the Apostolic See, in order 
that the successors of blessed Peter might enjoy full 
liberty and security in the exercise of their spiritual 
jurisdiction, it is impossible, venerable brethren, but 

that our inmost heart should be grieved at such a 

conspiracy against the Church of God and this Holy 

See; and at this calamitous period, when the said 

Government, following the counsels of sects of per- 

dition, has for a long time meditated a sacrilegious 

invasion of our beloved city, and of the remaining 
states, of which the dominion was left to us from 

‘the former pearson: and has now carried that de- 

sign into effect, by force of arms, against all law and 

right; while we, prostrate before Almighty God, 
adore His mysterious degigns, and say with the 

Prophet: go plorans e oculus meus deducens aguas, 

quia longe factus est a me consolator, convertens ani- 

mam meam, facti sunt filii mei perditi quoniam prae- 

valuit inimicus, (Jer., Thren., 1, 16.) 

Venerable brethren, the history of this nefarious 
war has been sufliciently explained and published 
long ago to the whole Catholic world. We have 
done it in our encyclical allocutions and briefs de- 
livered or dated at different times; namely, on the 
1st of November, 1850; on the 22d of January and 
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26th of June, 1855; on the 18th and 28th of June, 
and 26th of September, 1859; on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1860, and in the letters apostolical, March 26, 
1860. Also in allocutions of 28th of September, 
18603; 18th of March and 30th of September, 1861; 
20th of September, 17th of October, and 14th of No- 
vember, 1867. In this series of documents are 
viewed and a Sram the very grievous injuries in- 
flicted by the Piedmontese Government on the sov- 
ereign authority of us, and of this Apostolic See, in 
the years prior to the commencement of the occupa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical dominion; laws being 
enacted against natural, against divine, and against 
ecclesiastical right; the ministers of religion, the 
religious communities, and even the bisho them- 
selves being subjected to unworthy vexations ; the 
faith pledged to this Holy See in solemn treaties 
being forfeited, and the sacred obligation of those 
treaties belong curtly repudiated at the very time 
when the said Government was signifying its desire 
to conclude new treaties with us. In those docu- 
ments, venerable brethren, it is evidenced, and pos- 
terity will see, with what arts and by what cunning 
and unworthy plots the said Government has gone 
the length of overbearing jystice and the sacredness 
of the rights of this Apostolic See; and at the same 
time it will be known what exertion we have made 
to restrain, so far as in us lay, such lawless conduct, 
that daily grew worse, and to defend the cause of the 
Church.” You are well aware how, in the year 1859, 
the chief cities of the Amilia were stirred up to re- 
bellion by the Piedmontese authorities, who sent in 
writings, conspirators, arms, and money; and how, 
not long afterward, assemblies of the ec having 
been convened, and suffrages having been taken, a 
pretended plébiscite was got up, and by that trick- 
ery and pretence our provinces situate in that region 
were wrested from our paternal government, all good 
men in vain protesting against the act. You are also 
well acquainted with the fact that, during the year 
following, the said Government made prey of other 
etl wm situate in Picenum, in Umbria, and in the 


atrimony, and turned them to its own pect ; 


leging crafty pretexts, and with a large army attac 

by surprise our troops and the volunteer band of 
Catholic youths, who, induced by the spirit of re- 
ligion and piety toward their common father, had 
hastened from all parts of the world to our defence, 
and routed them in a murderous battle, they being 
taken at unawares, yet fighting bravely for their re- 
ligion to the last. 

Neither is any man ignorant of the extraordinary 
insolence and hypocrisy of this Government, which, 
in order to extenuate the odium of their sacrilegious 
pred ree has not hesitated to give out that it had 
invaded those ate to restore in them the prin- 
ciples of moral order, while in reality it everywhere 
Lome the diffusion and cultivation of every false 

octrine, and everywhere relaxed the restraints of 
lust and impiety; likewise inflicting undeserved 
penalties on atholic bishops and on ecclesiastics of 
every grade, whom it threw into prison and allowed 
to be harassed with public insults, while at the same 
time it granted impunity to those persecutors, and 
even to the assailants of the supreme pontifical dig- 
nity in the person of our humility. It is, moreover, 
true that we, in the due discharge of our office, have 
not only all along resisted reiterated counsels and 
demands offered to us, to the effect that we should 
basely betray our duty, throwing over forsooth and 
surrendering the rights and possessions of the 
Church, or entering into a sinful compromise with 
the usurpers. Also, it is true that we have opposed 
to these wicked attempts and crimes so perpetrated 
contrary to all law, human and divine, our solemn 
protests before God and man; and that we have de- 
clared their authors and abettors to be involved in 
ecclesiastical censures, and, as far as the case re- 
quired, we inflicted anew those censures upon them ; 
lastly, it is a well-known fact that the aforesaid 
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Government has persisted, nevertheless, in its con- 
tumacy and its plots, and endeavored to stir up re- 
bellion in our remaining provinees by sending in 
without intermission its emissaries to stir up trouble, 
and by artifices of every kind. But these attempts 
not succeeding as was expected, on account of the 
unshaken fidelity of our soldiers, and the love and 
on of our people, was remarkably and unwa- 
yeringly manifested toward us; at last that fierce 
broke out aquines us in the year 1867, when, 
the autumn, bands of desperate men, burning 
with wickedness and rage, and aided by subsidies 
from the said Government, invaded our territories 
and this city, where many persons belonging to the 
same bands had already found entrance and had con- 
cealed themselves; and from their violence and 
cruelty and arms, all fierce and bloody outrages 
were to be feared by us and by our beloved subjects 
as was clearly evident unless the merciful had 
frustrated their attacks by the energy of our troops, 
and by the effective aid of a force sent to us by the 
renowned French nation. 

In so many conflicts, in succession of perils, anx- 
ieties, and sorrows, Divine Providence conferred on 
us meanwhile the greatest consolation. Venerable 
brethren, from the noble piety and zeal of yourselves 
and of — faithful flocks toward us and toward this 
cc mma « See, of which piety and zeal you continu- 

gave signal proofs, by works of Catholic charity ; 

although the very grave dangers in which we 
were involved left us scarcely any respite, yet, with 
the help of borin hs never relaxed our efforts to se- 
cure the ee prosperity of our subjects, and the 
state of public tranquillity and security under our 
rule, the condition of all the best arts and sciences, 
and the loyalty and affection of our populations tow- 
ard-us were matters of notoriety to all nations, from 
whom strangers continually came in crowds to this 
city ; and especially on the occasions of the*numer- 
ous solemnities which we celebrate, and at the times 
of the solemn festivals in their succession. 

And now, when things were in this posture, and 


' our people saroriag. pomea and quietness, the Pied- 
and 


montese King 
| sired when two of the most powerful nations of 
urope were engaged in a great war, with one of 
which the said Government had entered into a treaty 
to preserve inviolate the present state of the 
Church’s dominion, and not to allow it to be invaded 
by the revolutionists, all at once determined to in- 
vade the remaining territories of our dominion, and 
even our see itself, and reduce them under their 
power. But why this hostile invasion, and what 
pretexts were alleged for it? It is matter of notoriety 
what kind of representations were made in the let- 
ters of the King to us, dated the 8th of September 
last, and delivered to us by his envoy commissioned 
for the purpose. In that letter, with lengthy and 
insincere circuitousness of words and sentences, 
under the assumed character of a loving son and a 
Catholic, and under the pretext of the preservation 
of Vaya order and of the security of the papacy it- 
self and of our person, the demand was e that 
we would be pleased not to take as a hostile act the 
overthrow of our temporal power, and would sur- 
render that power of our own accord in reliance on 
the futile | serene made by himself, which, as he 
said, would reconcile the aspirations of the peoples 
of Italy with the sovereign rights and free exercise 
of the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff. We 
in truth could not but greatly marvel at seeing in 
what manner the violence intended to be used short- 
ly against us was attempted to be veiled and dis- 
guised, nor could we help deploring from our inmost 
soul the sad case of the said King, who, impelled by 
evil counsels, inflicts daily new wounds on the 
Church; and, having respect to men rather than to 
God, does not reflect that there is in the heavens a 
pee kings and Lord of lords, who doth not re- 
the person of any man, nor fear the greatness 


is Government, seizing the op- 
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of any man, for He hath made both grant and small; 
and that for the stronger there is but the stronger 
punishment ( Wisdom, vi, 8, 9). But as to the prop- 
ositions made to us, we thought that we ought not 
to entertain them, but that we should obey the laws 
of duty and conscience, and imitate the example of 
our predecessors, and es y of Pius VIL, of 
happy memory, the sentiments of whose uncon- 
quered soul, uttered by him in a cause completely 
similar to our own, we have Ene in quoting: 

“ Let us remember, with St. Ambrose (De Basil, 
trad. n. 17), that Nabuth, a holy man, and the pos- 
sessor of a vineyard of his own, was called upon by 
aroyal demand that he should make over his vine- 
yard that the King might cut down the vines and 
plant common pa erbs therein, and that he an- 
swered, ‘God forbid that I should sell the inherit- 
ance of my fathers.’ Much more do we judge that 
it would be unlawful for us to surrender so ancient 
and sacred an inheritance, namely, the temporal do- 
minion of this Holy See, which not without the evi- 
dent design of Divine Providence has been held in 

ssession by the Roman pontiffs, our predecessors, 

hrough a long series of ages, or even to give a tacit 
assent that any man should take possession of the 
chief city of the Catholic world, when the unsettle- 
ment and abolition of the holiest form of ore 
ment which has been left by Jesus Christ to His Holy 
Church, and has been ordained by the Sacred Canons 
authorized by the Spirit of God, would introduce in 
its place that.code, which is contrary and repugnant 
not only to the Sacred Canons, but even to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and would bring in, as is usual- 
ly the case, that new order of things which tends 
most manifestly to mingle and confound all sects and 
superstitions with the Catholic Church. Nabuth de- 
fended his vines with his blood (St. Ambrose, ibid.) 
Can we do otherwise, happen what may to us, than 
defend those rights and possessions of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, as we are in duty bound to do by the 
solemn obligation of our oath? Can we do otherwise 
than vindicate the liberty of the Apostolic See which 
is so intimately connected with the liberty and wel- 
fare of the Universal Church? And how great in 
reality is the congruity and necessity of this acy 
ral principality to the assertion of that safe and free 
exercise of the spiritual er granted by God to 
them over the whole world, too many facts that are 
now taking place (should other arguments be want- 
ing) clearly demonstrate.” (Letters Apostolic, June 

0, 1809. 

There ore, adhering to the sentiments which in 
many of ourallocutions we have constantly professes) 
we reproved in our answer to the xing: unjust 
demands, and yet so as to show that, with our bitter 
sorrow, there was conjoined that fatherly affection 
which cannot wholly repel from its solicitude even 
sons who imitate the rebellious Absalom. But this 
our letter had not yet been conveyed to the Ki 
when the cities of our pontifical dominion, whi 
were as yet untouched and at peace, were invaded by 
his army, the garrisons whenever they attempted to 
make any resistance being easily routed; and then 
in a short time that unhappy day dawned, the 20th 
of last September, on which we beheld this city, the 
see of the Prince of the Apostles, the centre of the 
Catholic religion, and the refuge of all nations, beset 
with thousands of armed men, its walls battered 
down, and itself terror-stricken by the cannon-shots 
fired upon it.. And we had to mourn over its capture 
vi & armis by order of the man who just before had 
professed so strongly his filial affection toward us 
and his fidelity to religion! What could be to us and 
to all good men more afflicting than that day? Oni 
when the troops entered the city, the city was fille 
with a large and promiscuous crowd of disorderly 
persons, and we immediately beheld public order 
overturned; we saw the dignity and sacredness of 
the Sovere Pontificate in the humility of_ our 
person insulted with impious language ; we beheld 
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our very faithful troops treated with every kind of 
insult and license, and impudence let loose without 
restraint far and near, where but just before the filial 
affection was conspicuous of those who were en- 
deavoring to alleviate the grief of a common father. 

And ever since that day there have ensued before 
our own eyes things which cannot be mentioned 
without exciting the just indignation of all good men ; 
wicked books stuffed with lies, obscenity, and blas- 
phemy, have begun to be wa! age for ready sale, and 
to be disseminated everywhere: a multiplicity. of 
newspapers intended to corrupt minds and morals 
are published, tending to insult and calumniate re- 
ligion, and to influence public opinion against us, 
and against this Apostolic See: foul and improper 
pictures are displayed openly, and other contrivances 
of the same kind, by which sacred persons and things 
are held up to ridicule and exposed to public derision, 
are exhibited: honors and monuments are decree 
to those who have suffered by legal trial and sentence 
the just punishment of most heinous crimes; many 
ministers of the Church, against whom every species 
of odium is stirred up, are harassed with all kinds of 
insult, and some of them are stricken and wounded 
by the blows of treacherous assassins ; some religious 
houses have been subjected to illegal search; our 
Quirinal Palaces have been broken into; and from 
his residence in one of them a Roman cardinal has 
been roughly thrust out by violent orders; and other 
ecclesiastics of our household have been shut out of 
their use, and subjected to molestation: laws and 
decrees have been put forth which avowedly injure 
and destroy the liberty, immunity, property, and 
lawful rights of the Church of God; and all these 
most terrible evils, unless God avert it, we grieve to 
see are likely to progress; and we meanwhile are 
hindered by reason of our present position from a 
plying any remedy; and are every day more rudely 
reminded of the captivity in which we are held, and 
of the absence of that full liberty which is pretended 
in lying words to be left us for the exercise of our 
Apostolic ministry over the world, and is professed 
to be meant to be secured to us with safeguards (as 
ee are called) by the intruding Government. 

e cannot here, venerable brethren, pass under 
silence the commission of an atrocious crime, which, 
without doubt, is known to you. As though the 
possessions and rights of the Apostolic See, sacred 


and inviolable by so many titles, and respected. 


during so many centuries, could be to-day contro- 
verted and disputed, and as though the grave cen- 
sures, which are incurred ipso facto, and without 
fresh declaration by the violators of these rights and 
possessions, could lose their foree by rebellion and 
popular audacity, they have had recourse to cover 
the sacrilegious spoliation we have suffered in spite 
of the common law of Nature and of nations, they 
have had recourse (we say) to the show and comedy 
of a plébiscite, already employed, when the other 

rovinces were robbed from us. And those who are 
in the habit of rejoicing in the worst actions did not 
blush to parade, as in triumph, through the towns 
of Italy, rebellion and contempt of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, thus insulting the true sentiments of the great 
majority of Italians, whose religion and fidelity tow- 
afd us and toward Holy Church, forcibly repressed 

‘in all sorts of ways, cannot have free course. 

As to ourselves, charged by God to rule and govern 
the whole house of Israel, and made the supreme 
defender of religion, of justice, and of the rights of 
the Church, in order that we be not reproached before 
God and before the Church for having been silent, 
and for having by our silence consented to this unjust 
revolution, renewing and confirming that which we 
have already declared in the allocutions, encyclicals, 
and briefs above mentioned, and recently in the pro- 
testation which, by our order and in our name, the 
spre pe ect of State communicated on the 20th 
of September to the ambassadors, ministers, chargés 
d’affaires of foreign nations accredited to us and to 
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this Holy See, we declare anew before you, venerable 
brethren, with all possible solemnity, that it is our 
intention, resolution, and will, to retain in their in- 
tegrity, intact and inviolable, all the dominions and 
rights of this Holy See, and so to transmit them to 
our successors: that all usurpation of these rights, 
whether of a recent or of an earlier date, is unjust, 
violent, null, and void: and that all the acts of” the 
rebels and invaders, already accomplished or still to 
be accomplished, with the view of confixming in 
whatever manner this usurpation, are by us from 
this moment _condemned, annulled, quashed, and 
abrogated. We moreover declare and we protest 
before God and before the Catholic world, that we 
are in such captivity as to render it altogether im- 
possible for us to exercise our pastoral authority with 
security, ease, and freedom. Finally, following the 
advice of St. Paul: ‘‘ Quae participatio injustitiae 
cum iniquitate? aut quae societas luci ad tenebras? 
quae autem conventio Christi ad Belial?”? (2 Cor. 
vi. 14, 15) we announce and publicly and openly 
declare that, faithful to our office and to the solemn 
oath which binds us, we neither consent nor will con- 
sent to any project, of conciliation which may in an 
manner whatever destroy or lessen our rights, whic 
are the rights of God and of the Holy See; and we 
likewise profess that we are ready, thanks to the 
Divine assistance, and in spite of our great age, to- 
drink to the dregs for the Church of Jesus Christ the 
chalice which He first deigned to drink for her, and 
that we will never commit the fault of yielding to, or 
acquiescing in, the unjust demands which are ad- 
dressed to us. For, as our predecessor Pius VII 
said: ‘To do violence to this sovereign empire 0: 
the ape See, to separate the temporal power 
from the spiritual, to disjoin, to tear asunder, and to 
cut ap bE the roots the offices of pastor and of prince, 
is nothing else but to desire to ruin and destroy the 
work of God; nothing else but to labor for the 
greatest injury to ria va is nothing else but to de- 
prive it of a most efficacious bulwark, so that the 
supreme ruler, pastor, and vicar of God may not have 
it in his power to give to Catholics who, scattered all 
over the world, ask of him aid and succor, that he 
which they claim from his spiritual power, an 
which no one may hinder.”’ 

But since our admonitions, expostulations, and 
protests, have been without effect, y the cererageh 
of Almighty God, of the Holy Apostles Peter an 
Paul, and by our own, we declare to pou, venerable 
brethren, and by you to the whole Church, that all 
those who have perpetrated the invasion, usurpation, 
and occupation of any of the provinces of our do- 
minion and of this our beloved city, or have done 
any of these things, of whatever dignity they may 
be, and even though they should be worthy of most 
specie mention, and in like manner all their agents 
abettors, assistants, counsellors, adherents, and all 
others, either obtaining the execution of those 
things, under whatever pretext or in whatever man- 
ner, or executing them themselves, have incurred, 
according to the form and tenor of our letters apos- 
tolie, recited the 26th of March, 1860, the greater ex- 
ppeanunicasion, ent ie ther Senentee ae ape 
ti enalties published by the Holy Canons, a 
tolical, pes a tra and the decrees of general 
councils, and particularly of the Council of Trent. 
(Sess. 22, C. 11 de Reform.) 

But, calling to mind that we hold on earth the 
place of Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, we desire nothing more ardently, 
than to embrace with paternal love the wandering 
sons who may return to us; and, therefore, raising 
our hands to heaven in the humility of our heart, re- 
mitting and recommending to God the most just of 
causes, Which is His still more than our own, we 
conjure and supplicate Him, by the bowels of His 
mercy, to aid us by His succor, to aid His Church, 
and to bring about shronge His mercy and compas- 
sion that the enemies of the Church, thinking upon 
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the eternal damnation which they are preparing for 
themselves, may hasten to appease His terrible jus- 
tice before the day of Vengeance and to console by 
their conversion the affections of their Holy Mother 
Church, and our own grief. 
_ In order to obtain from the Divine mercy such 
favors, we earnestly exhort you, venerable 
n, to join with our suoptiogtions our fervent 
ers, and those of the faithful committed to your 
care; and going altogether to the foot of the throne 
of eg and meree, et us engaze the intercession 
of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and 
that of the blessed A es, Peter and Paul, “The 
Church of God from her beginning until our day has 
often been in tribulation, and has as often been de- 
livered, It is she who cries out, ‘Saepe expugna- 
verunt me a juventute mea, etenim non potuerunt 
mihi, Supra dorsum meum fabricaverunt, pecca- 
tores, prolongaverunt iniquitatem suam,’ Neither 
to-day will the Lord allow the sceptre of sinners to 
determine the lot of the just; the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened, nor unable to save. Without doubt 
He will deliver His Spouse once again; His Spouse 
whom He has purchased with His blood, endowed 
with His Spirit, adorned with His heavenly its, and 
has also enriched with earthly gifts.” (St. Bern., 
Ep. Conrad Reg. 244.) 
And now, we ask of God from the bottom of our 
heart the abundant treasures of heavenly graces for 
ou, venerable brethren, and for all the clergy and 
ty confided to the care of each of you; and, as a 
pledge of our special love for you, we affectionatel 
t to you from our inmost heart the apostolica 
enediction, to you and to all the faithful, our well- 
loved sons, 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 1st day of Novem- 
ber of the year 1870, being the twenty-fifth tig i 
of our Pontificate. PIUS P. P. IX. 


ROUMANIA, a dependency of Turkey. 
Prince, Charles (Prince of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen), elected reigning and hereditary 
prince by the plébiscite of April 20, 1866, and 
recognized by the Sublime Porte on October 
24,1866. Area, 47,859 square miles; popula- 
tion, in 1867, 4,607,510; revenue, according to 
the budget for 1870, $18,446,000; expenditure, 
$15,800,400 ; deficit, $2,354,400; public debt, 
on July 1, 1870, $23,315,593. The strength of 
the regular army is 22,700 men; besides, 
there are 30 squadrons of irregular cavalry, 
numbering 12,000 men; 10 battalions frontier 
guards, of 15,000 men, and a militia force of 
33,000 men. The value of imports, in 1869, 
was officially reported at $17,552,000; of ex- 
pe at $30,844,000. The Prussian consul at 

ucharest Repo to his government, in 1870, 
that by far the most important articles of ex- 
port are wheat and corn, the total shipments 
of which, from all Danubian ports, in 1869, 
were: 
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From Brafla direct. .........6¢ss.0000+ 1,984,000 quarters, 
From Brafla, by way of Sulina,....... Teron rite 
From Galatz direct,..............605 + 679,000 r: 
From Galatz, by way of Sulina........ 442,000 os 
From the smaller Danubian ports..... 258,000 48 
OGRE. 23 Ke COIN RTs 4,633,000 quarters, 


representing an aggregate value of $26,920,000. 
In 1868, 1,201 vessels entered Galatz, having 
an aggregate of 264,037 tons; 1,264 vessels 
cleared, having an aggregate of 298,835 tons. 
At Braila, 2,699 vessels were entered (471,425 
tons); 2,550 vessels cleared (448,812 tons). 
Length of railroads in operation, July, 1870, 
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an miles; in course of construction, 588 
miles. 

During the summer of 1869, Prince Charles 
paid a visit to the Emperor of Russia, at Li- 
vadia, and was persuaded to enter into an 
agreement for the retstablishment of the for- 
mer relations between the Roumanian Church 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople. He ac- 
cordingly sent the programme of a concordat 
to the latter for acceptance. The Patriarch 
Gregory, in a letter dated Oonstantinople, 
January 25, 1870, while lauding Prince Charles 
for his endeavors to bring about the long- 
desired reconciliation of the Roumanian 
Church with the head of the Greek faith, in- 
sisted upon the acceptance and insertion of the 
the following three indispensable conditions: 

Articie 1. The metropolitans elected in Roumania 
must be confirmed by the Patriarch of Constantino- 

le, which confirmation must be applied for in a 
etter by the Prince of Roumania. 

Arr. 2. The Roumanian metropolitans are held 
to mention the holy ecumenical patriarch in their 

rayers. : : 
F y bos 8. The holy anointment must be demanded 
from the holy Patriarch in a special supplication. 

The presence of a minister or ambassador is 
considered unnecessary by the Patriarch, inas- 
much as a minister is a layman, who cannot 
participate in, or be admitted to, the actions 
of the holy synod. As regards the confirma- 
tion or sanction of the decrees of the holy 
synod by the Prince of Roumania, the Patri- 
arch considers it inadmissible, as the decrees 
of the holy synod are infallible, and do not 
need any confirmation by a secular prince or 
monarch. The Patriarch declares his willing- 
ness to pardon the priests and bishops appoint- 
ed by Prince Couza, and to receive them back 
into the pale of the holy Church, on condition 
that Prince Charles formally intercedes in 
their favor, and adduces documentary proof 
that the people and the clergy of Roumania 
have no objection to them. 

This letter of the Patriarch, as well as the 
unconstitutional and arbitrary action of the 
Government, made the worst possible impres- 
sion, especially among the liberals, and went 
far to imperil the seen so far enjoyed by 
Prince Charis iolent addresses on the part 
of the Legislative Assembly took place, and 
caused the resignation of the ministry and the 
dissolution of the Diet, on the 8th of April. 
In dismissing the deputies, Prince Charles 
acknowledged that he had not been able to 
form a new Cabinet, but that he would make 
use of the prerogative of the crown by con- 
vening the Legislature for an extra session on 
the 24th of May. At the expiration of the 
legislative period, new elections were ordered, 
which resulted largely in favor of the oppo- 
sition party and the red republicans, and gave 
the signal for an insurrectionary movement and 
a conspiracy against the life of Prince Charles 
and the foreigners in the country. The 
movement was suppressed while yet in its in- 
cipiency, owing to the prompt and energetic 
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action of the Government, although the insur- 
rection was found to have ramifications all 
over the country. 

The regular session of the Legislature was 
opened by Prince Charles on the 27th of No- 
vember. 
Prince congratulated the representatives of 
the people that Roumania, in the midst of a 
European war of stupendous magnitude, had 
been in a position to remain true to her inter- 
national treaties, and had continued in the 
most friendly relations with the Sublime Porte 
and the other European powers. Asa proof 
of these good relations, he pointed to the 
willingness of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment to enter into a special convention for the 
regulation of consular jurisdiction, and for a 
complete reform of the juridical and adminis- 
trative relations between the two countries. 
He alluded to the necessity of a law for the 


In a speech from the throne, the — 


RUSSIA. 


consolidation of the floating debt of $7,560,- 
000, and said that the anticipated deficit in the 
budget for 1870 ($2,354,400) would be greatly 
diminished, if not covered altogether, by ex- 
traordinary sources of revenue, although the 
budget provided for the payment of the an- 
nuities on the railroad debt. As regards the 
latter, the Prince remarked that the line from 
Roman to Luceava and Jassy had just been 
thrown open to the public, while the one from 
Roman to Galatz and Bucharest would soon 
be opened. 

RUSSIA, an empire in Europe and Asia. 
Emperor, Alexander II., born April 17 (new 
style, April 29), 1818; succeeded his father, 
Nicholas, February 18 (March 2), 1855. Heir- 
apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born Feb- 
ruary 26 (March 10), 1845. According to the 
census of 1864, the area and population of the 
various provinces were estimated as follows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles, |Total Population.| Males. Females, 19000 Mlnloe 1 
I. RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 
CFRONG SOMBGIO TS i a ais.n ag sion Qns aches AeeRRPL one's 837.685 22,854.660 11,162,269 11,692,891 1,047 
Pitre: BURBS, oislsiiuleene dan ootaheaeb vane’ 80,101 7,001,835 3,466.526 8,535,309 1,020 — 
AME MOMIR Ab csth cibdcwbibcontessnhep nse sine 539,247 14,242,613 6,786,596 7,142,017 1,052 
POE SRUGELR Oe rs) NS betignstachecconadacet ass 151,642 5,117,700 2,639,625 2,478,075 939 
Wiest Tessa 58 i iso ctiaases oe ce sead ec gees 161, 9,020,077 4,502,877 4,517,200 1,003 
BGdtiG PROVINGONY:, 65 <u aeie tim ad odes + osharateness . 54, 2,986,423 1,524,897 1,461,526 958 
Russia in Europe...........ceceesseees 1,823,930 61,222,808 80,082,790 80,826,518 1,025 
INGE ZOMG ie Sorin ssw cce ebay aveninemnt boldan 44,686 
RGRIOL-ABOY o5o8 bog send aencen ach ea ikaneincs bean 13,557 
EMUOMA OR tvatea recs dsepepatedsess etesvucaaes 7,061 
Total area of Russia in Europe.......... 1,889,234 
i II, CAUCASUS. 
SINCRUCASIN oso cc55cesnclevedt sVerdbtreeees 1,392,382 
IP RMECAMCHAIB SS ds cs pis sie evn be asniebe cadens 83,591 8,115,164 
ORE a eet es hesbns eae en Cee sN eee eens 169,611 4,507,546 
Ill, SIBERIA AND OENTRAL ASIA, 
DISTRICTS AND PROVINCES. 
TODO chs CageivinnisT OU Ale acne e deen cucthampas 1,105,647 544,876 560,771 1,029 
LOWMIN Ks 0 s4 cde ohis cba gute Wises «6 clean nndaleilCas 716,576 A 853,907 976 
ONORGIBI, sc cvlevscestepb sees esacvcuadsbedenans 2,483,225 823,014 169,856 1533158 913 
DORGAN oais os shes « AAU E DOR ed vob acone base nase 365,810 93,189 172,621 894 
TOOTMINEBU cnc tb nn oot thaeesss's pane, khiniianeay gy ae A RS ney Ar ie fe 
WV RRUBioes o ae bic cae MUG oe e's cchlatnmaiheaneule 1,518,458 228,060 116,749 111,311 953 
T rane0aUcaia sei’, citelie ss ssidsleaseuasseno mene 213,818 352,534 179,765 172,769 972 
GOD idk ooo chase BET sone d02 sap paaietat bh vhwe 109,046 18,854 21,085 14,648 696 
TAROMA VA ROVEROOOT Seneca canto tc cone scchene cet 718,419 85,683 
Satins car of the Ural Mountains............. 
eS ROR S, Ty, Fae SSRN Py Ren ENS 
Akmollinsk $A ey CE, FIRE PE ee 186,645 1,300,000 
Semipalatinsk? 625.8 soe ie A 
ILOGAL 53 dg5% vis dans ga dh oou§ aA SoMa Rae eee 5,829,611 5,441,178 


The total area and population of the Russian 
- Empire, inclusive of Poland and Finland, are as 
follows: 


PROVINCES, Square Miles. Inhabitants, 

In Europe, Russia Proper 1,889,234 61,222,308 
Poland, Pr ery 49,197 5,320,000 
Winiend... .i3.ssecares as 145,317 1,840,000 
In Asia, Caucasus........ 169,611 4,507,546 
Siberia and Central Asia 5,829,611 5,441,178 
Total eccv vecvss dees 8,082,970 78,331,082 


The majority of the inhabitants belong to the 
Orthodox Oriental (Greek) Church. A number 


of sects have branched off from this church, 
and are designated by the collective name of 
Raskolniks. According to the official pub- 
lications, the population connected with them 
does not number more than 800,000 souls; 
but foreign writers on Russia claim for them 
a population of five or even of fifteen mill- 
ions. (For full information on these sects, 
see AMERIOAN ANNUAL CyrotopzpIA for 1869, 
article Grerex Cuuron.) The following ta- 
ble exhibits the ecclesiastical statistics of 
all the divisions of the Russian Empire in 
Europe. 
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PROVINCES, Russia in Europe.| Per cent. Poland, Per cent, Finland, Per cent 
. wos desuen hadl Gb sietl 84.1 000 4.9 000 2.3 
es none oceeemss) “sora | 18 eure i age aH 
a: SOdddsiedadcoetbubastdlnamueel ies} 2,840,708 4.7 8,915,000 16.8 bus te 
BES, Joss ca a tvencteal encaaee aaa 152 «|. 8.4 5,000 | 56 ), 00% K.4 
Be MER AA ee Sivedvse vide ddbdad Tost 06 2.7 Sab 000 12.6 scr a a 
Beamedans Wks + «sdlebadvawennd eate as Pais ves | 2,001,861 8.4 2,000 aun — Ws 
SE TES 88° S02 She ohio. Pare ea sasene pee Ree Gem 200, 0.3 eernee eee over “* 
SEE « chtdsinls 0 J2UA2 kn vb add odslb Dak bedi viel 60,800,000 100 5,097,000 100 1,842,000 100 


- The figures for Russia proper in Europe are 
taken from the statistical year-book of the 
Russian Empire; those for Poland from the 
- Apergu statistique des forces productives de la 


Russie, Paris, 1867. The following table com- 
eo all the government districts in which the 

atholics, Protestants, and Israelites, make up 
more than one per cent. of the entire population: 


CATHOLICS. PROTESTANTS, ISRAELITES. 
DISTRICTS. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Number. of Number, of Number, of 
| popula’n. popula’n. popula’s. 

5,514 0.5 29,737 2.9 93,590 9.1 
83,072 2.5 82,757 2.5 114,640 8.6 
51,946 9.0 472,560 82.3 83,707 5.9 
1,252 0.4 297,613 95.1 476 01 
265,506 29.7 7,339 0.8 99,473 11.1 
85,722 4.3 2,574 0.1 250,804 12.5 
874,831 83.2 83,052 8.1 111,214 10.6 
5,928 0.6 746,654 80.7 1,221 0.1 
185,380 18.5 1,360 0.1 97.830 9.8 
87,003 4.0 525 dee 122,662 13.3 
227,130 12.2 1,996 0.1 205,165 10.9 
1,620 0.1 1,274 0.1 89,003 2.0 
22,803 1.9 161,771 14.6 8,613 0.3 
84,538 2.0 85,901 5.1 891 abe 
25,705 1.5 97.100 5.7 63 . 
11,358 1.9 64,598 10.6 14,388 23 
2,022 0.1 2,178 0.1 86,714 2.5 
Mea cna aain'é aik'aie pies ho ree oh 568,890 61,0 1.879 0.2 104,007 11.6 
Vitebsk 206,381 26.6 12,343 1.6 70,520 9.1 
olhynia ...; 163,084 » 10.2 5,874 0.4 194,803 12.2 
ORPRORINOMING Cocrscaccensbessec shoves ehssnes ee ‘8,024 0.7 22,396 1.9 26,317 2.2 


Of the Armenians, the greatest number live 
in the following four districts: Yekaterinoslay, 
21,120; Astrakhan, 5,251; Tauria, 4,773; and 


Bessarabia, 2,187. The number of Mohamme- 
dans and heathens in the several provinces is 
as follows : 


Mohammedans. Heathens, DISTRICTS. Mohammedans. Heathens. 
911,696 67,049 BOs wa ba veetorsees de 49,687 oe 
487,973 9,280 Nizhnee-Novygorod...... 38,216 saze 
176,229 4,361 t ip -aseseare 29, 76,336 

96,572 atte WAMDOY, 3+ downsavceey 16,126 diate 

92,321 56 velo belee cineca’ 5,076 

87,472 10,221 Minsk........ 2,595 rid 

86,119 10,181 VO 2,222 Segtd 
148 Cossacks of the Don..... 146 21,885 


The population of the Caucasus and of Si- 
beria is divided into the following creeds (the 


Protestant population living chiefly in several 
German colonies) : 


cIs- TRANS- SIBERIA. 
CREEDS. Caucasia. Total. Per cent. Total. Per cent. 

Greek-Orthodox...........+ secersece| 968,877 470 ‘ 
Maseatians. 2 OD 20 088 or sad 186 | ALL |) arae.000 | | 0.0 
Gregorians .............. be oldeth 20,808 520,602 541,405 12.2 cates Byse 
Armenians............ ++ er ere ree: Diag 13,722 18,722 0.3 4 os 
OGD 5 0s cymiissdnnat ccasiehea 2.962 cae 10,038 0.2 11,000 02 

£0: S Cee paterateags tance 3,114 7,083 10,147 0.2 4,000 0.1 

Christians ........ doseeik 928,654 | 1,540,182 2,463,836 | 55.3 | 2,747,000 | 59.8 
Mohammodans.............s0ccs000- 456,714 497,806 520 | 43.9 600,000 | 345. 
DOWN thas tess chvictssdisskicdessduads 2,354 mn 19,322 Tors 0.5 ” 8,000 0.2 
Heathens ............ Sis oof havea ten 10,874 4,390 14,764 0.3 280.000 6.0" 

. ee denen ..05 2. Pe Peas SY EE eo eae “100 100 
The population of the Russian Empire is composed of the following nationalities: 
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The imperial Russian Geographical Society 
made, in 1869, the following report concern- 
ing the nationality of the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus: 


NATIONALITIES, Ciscaucasia. | Transcaucasia. Total. 
Russians ........... 857,681 67,529 925,210 
Georgians.......... see 852,319 852,319 
Armenians......... 20,803 540,931 561,734 
CETBOKN c, is.- coecuee « 2,670 : 887 8,557 
Germans........... 3,114 6,535 9,649 
SOM. dase egentehis 2,354 19,322 21,676 
PETCAIN ie suche ccses Stes 977,191 977,191 
Mountaineers...... 411,031 486,914 897,945 
Calmucks, Nogat- 

ans, and other 

nomads .......... 90,182 21,496 111,678 
Otheray sd. 15 vcuiess ee 4,547 142,050 146,597 
PORAL. Sede ccm 1,392,382 8,115,174 | 4,507,556 


The 857,681 Russians in Ciscaucasia do not 
include the regular military force in the dis- 
tricts of Kuban and Ter, while the 67,529 
Russians in Transcaucasia are exclusive of the 
army in Daghestan and of the inhabitants of 
Petrovsk. The largest cities of Russia, in 1866, 
were: St. Petersburg, 667,026 inhabitants; 
Moscow, °868,108; Warsaw, 180,657; Odessa, 
119,376; Riga (1867), 102,048; Kishinev, 94,- 
768; Saratov, 85,670; Vilna, 78,902; Kazan, 
71,886; Kiev, 70,820; Nikolaiev, 64,406; 
Kharkov, 59,973; Toola, 56,496; Berditechev, 
54,655. 

The Russian possessions in Toorkistan are 
now divided into two provinces and twelve 

districts, as follows: 


Square miles, | Inhabitants. 
I. Province or Syr Darya. 

District of Kasaly......... 34,017 90,000 
Pe Petrovsky ..... 89,970 135,000 

as Toorkistan and 
Tchimkend.. 51,663 85,000 
re Aulie-ata....... 82,954 55,000 
. Tashkend...... 18,284 165,000 
a Khojend....... 8,252 80,000 
4 isach......... 5,528 0,000 
Total.:.. css. 186,668 675,000 

IL. PRovINCcE OF SEMIRETCHINSK, 
istrict of Tokmak ....... 28,277 80,000 
. Jssyk-kul....... 18,072 45,000 
oe Viernoyee...... 44,010 125,000 
s opal. cvs: 13,182 40,000 
ba Sergiopol...... 28,702 35,000 
Total. cous 132,248 825,000 


According to an official publication of Janu- 
ary 25, 1870, the revenue of the empire, for 
the year 1870, was estimated as follows: 
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Rubles. 
DIFGOE TAXON «ccc an intoarah gonads Cee ee tes -e+e+ 106,546,080 
FuMrect TAXGS ss ssc c coc easement eee. ok 212,356,811 
Revenue from the mines, mint, postal service, 
and the telegraph lines..........2....ccceces 19,664,873 
State domainssi.s ssc. ccscccescsssvess -. 44,851,522 
Divers receipty sé) 34) isu ceavey byeh oe 4 =. 61,125,327 
Revenue from Poland not included in the bud- 
get of the Ministry of State..............445 166,353 
Revenue from Transcaucasia ...............2. 5,661,534 
Total ordinary revenue........... 440,372,478 
Balances of credit according to the Budget of 
IQS. 52s cnccah eens aawdns ee peapies Tee teen 088,592 
Special Budget seasick a eee 16,157,005 
xtraordinary reyenue to be applied to rail- 
road and harbor constructions......... s.e.- 11,110,243 
Total extraordinary revenue...... 86,855,840 
Total ordinary and extraordinary...... 476,728,818 
Less above sum for railroads and harbors..... 11,110, 
NOG da cy ss cy astegneen tes eCeraoiaes 465,618,075 


The expenditures for 1870 were fixed at 
476,728,318 rubles, as follows: Ordinary ex- 
penninira 446,461,070 rubles; discount on 

udget of revenue, 8,000,000. rubles; special 
budget, 27,267,248 rubles, Deficit for 1870, 
11,110,248 rubles.. The public debt, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1869, summed up: é , 


Rubles. _ 
Russian State debt proper.........-2.00+..0: 2,003,484,160 
Debt of the Kingdom of Poland, assumed by 
RUBHIB 0 kine r pap caused meacdaveevensaier teas 44,201,662 
TOI Tee Piss veoh meaty o 2,047,685,822 
From which must be deducted 
for advances made to railroad 
COMPANies. 2.3 s.cyccecess es 80,148,867 
For advances made to various 
corporations, cities, etc...... 23,722,451 103,871,318 
Actisl dest 75.5 eee see e eae 1,948,814,504 


The Bank of Russia is exclusively a state in- 
stitution, and its assets and liabilities ought to 
figure in the budget of the empire. The assets 
of the bank are known to be very small, while 
its liabilities are in a highly-complicated con- 
dition, its floating debt having been estimated 
at 1,179,000,000 rubles, while the assets did 
not exceed 289,000,000. Thus, in assuming 
the settlement of the affairs of the bank, the 
state would increase its debt by 890,000,000, 
which would make a grand total of indebted- 
ness of 2,833,814,504 rubles. Besides, there is 
a third class of debts, resulting from the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and from the transfer of 


land to them. From October 27, 1861, till 


January 1, 1869, the total advances made to 
the Government for that purpose, by moneyed 
institutions, amounted to 477,096,972 rubles, 
of which 225,271,260 rubles were retained by 
these institutions for commissions and for pay- 
ment of mortgage on the land. For the remain- 
ing 251,825,712 rubles, the state emitted the 
following securities: are 
ubles, 


Certificates of release.............sseeeeee++e++ 91,836,070 
Five and a half per cent. rents, for a capital “ 106,764,315 


Notes of the Bank bearing five per cen 
Interest jie. dateces sa bees gcse cs evbebsathnss 52,427,350 
Paid in caglisce..... os sternnssceeemeraeas te 1,297,977 
TQtAL. cvs <.sos wel sce sole eeneees eteeses s% 251,825,712 


For these securities the state is likewise re- 
sponsible, although the emancipated serfs are 
held to pay the interest and amortization rates. 


Oe 
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The army of Russia has undergone a thor- 
ough transformation during the last ten years, 
and its new organization may now be consid- 
ered complete. The entire male population is 
liable to military service, the privileged classes 
excepted. It would be erroneous to suppose, 
however, that every able-bodied young man, 
after reaching the age prescribed, is drawn 
into the army. Each military district has to 
place at the disposal of the government a 
ney quota of young men (4 in every 1,000 

habitants belonging to the classes liable to 
military service), so that a district containing 
25,000 inhabitants of these classes, has to fur- 
nish 100 recruits every year, and 50 men for 
the reserve. If, however, the district is rich, 
the community has the option of paying in 
money for the whole or part of the contingent, 
while every one of those designated for or al- 
ready enlisted in the army can obtain his re- 
lease, by either paying a stipulated sum of 
money, or by furnishing a substitute. 
consequence of these exemptions is, that not 
more than about 100,000 men are annually 
drawn into the army. The time of service is 
nominally 15 years, but, with the exception 
of the volunteers and substitutes, there is now 
hardly one soldier in the army who has served 
over seven years. The army consists of regu- 
lar troops, troops of the reserve, local, and 
irregular troops. The regular field army is 
composed of 12 regiments of infantry of the 
Guards, 16 regiments of grenadiers, and 160 
regiments of infantry of the line. The cavalry 
has 10 divisions, of which 2 divisions, of 5 
regiments each, belong to the Guards; the 
cavalry of the line has 8 divisions, with 46 
regiments, The artillery consists of 47 brigades 
of foot-artillery, and of 7 brigades of horse- 
artillery. Of the foot-artillery, each division 
of infantry has 1 brigade annexed to it.’ The 
one of engineers has 5 brigades of sappers 
and miners, composed of 11 battalions of sap- 
pers and miners and 4 half-battalions of pon- 
toniers, The infantry of the irregular army 
is doing service exclusively in Asia, and could 
. hardly ever become available in a European 
war, on account of the want of proper means 
of transportation. The same may be said of 
the cavalry of the irregular army, with the 
exception of 64 regiments of Cossacks of the 
Don, which are therefore counted with the 
regular field army. The latter, when on the 
war footing, comprises: 


610 battalions of infantry and riflemen........... 
224 Gapedsous of caval, WER hep tps we cpebhe PAE bry 
163 batteries of artillery... 0.2... cc eececueeeees 39,000 
Corps of engineers..........cccccevceconsecscccce 15,000 
MORO) ss snco,stiio oakial! bike'c' 6 ssSRU A Re 000 
To these must be added the army of First Re- 
serve, comprising: 
Troops of the line.......6.6..6..068 191,231 
son ON cwevisdesdtoss’d 470 
Garrison battalions................ 29,862 
— 244.563 
The army of the Second Reserve, com- 
prising troops of all arms.................ces05 199,380 
Total......... My dep A soc avkks tae dh sees 1,185,943 
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The above-mentioned batteries of artillery 
consist of 1,804 guns. 

Among the irregular troops of Russia the 
most important are the Cossacks. The coun- 
try of the Don Cossacks contains from 600,000 
to 700,000 inhabitants. In case of necessity, 
every Cossack, from 15 to 60 years, is bound 
to render military service. The usual regular 
military force, however, consists of 54 cavalry 
regiments, each numbering 1,044 men, m 


a total of 56,376. The Cossacks are reckon 
in round numbers, as follows: 
Heads, In milita’y service 
On the Black Sea........... 125,000 18,000 
Great Russian Cossacks on 
the Cancasian Line....... 150,000 18,000 
Don Cossacks..........-+0. 440,080 66,000 
Ural Cossacks..........++++ 50,000 8,000 
Orenburg Cossacks......... 60,000 10,000 
Siberian Cossacks.......... 50,000 9,000 
Mebab Soi) o i ceiesk 875,000 129,000 


The Cossacks are a race of free men, neither 
serfage nor any other St pe upon the 
land exists among them. The entire territory 
belongs to the Cossack commune, and every 
individual has an equal right to the use of the 
land, together with the pastures, hunting- 
grounds, and fisheries. The Cossacks pay no 
taxes to the Government, but in lieu of this 
they are bound to perform military service. 

The Russian fleet consists of two great divi- 
sions—the fleet of the Baltic and that of the 
Black Sea. Each of these two fleets is again 
subdivided into sections, of which three are in 
or near the Baltic, and three in or near the 
Black Sea, to which must be added the small 
squadrons of galleys, gunboats, and similar 
vessels. 

According to an official report, the Russian 
fleet consisted, in 1869, of 290 steamers, hay- 
ing 88,000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, be- 
sides 29 sailing-vessels, with 65 guns. The 
greater and more formidable part of this navy 
was stationed in the Baltic. The Black Sea 
fleet numbered 48; the Caspian, 39; the Sibe- 
rian or Pacific, 80; and the Lake Aral or 
Toorkistan squadron, 11 vessels. The rest of 
the ships were either stationed at Kronstadt 
or engaged in cruising in European waters. 
All these ships are ofiron, At the beginning 
of 1868, the Imperial Navy was manned by 
60,230 sailors and marines, under the com- 
mand of 3,791 officers, among whom are 119 
admirals ‘and generals. 

The army budget estimates the expenditures 
for the maintenance of the army, in 1870, at 
$102,810,000.* 

The length of railroads in operation, on 
March 1, 1870, amounted to 5,373 miles. Up 
to October 1, 1870, 308 miles additional had 


_ been completed and thrown open to the public, 


making the total length of railroads in opera- 
tion 5,676 miles. The experience gained by the 


* For statistics of the commerce, movement of shi 
etc., se AMERICAN ANNUAL CrcLopapia for 1869. pping, 
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Russian Government during the Crimean War, 
when it was unable to transport the mili- 
tary forces of the empire to the seat of war, 
for want of railway communication, has not 
failed to impress the present Emperor with 
the paramount importance of such means of 
transportation, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. When he ascended the throne, 
in 1855, Russia possessed a length of only 
2,145 versts or 1,437 miles of railroad, the 
chief lines being the short road from St. Peters- 
burg to the imperial residence, Tsarskoe-Selo, 
opened in 1838; the road between Warsaw 
and Gramea, opened in 1848; and the Nicolai 
road between St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Since then, considerable activity has been dis- 
played, and a plan for an extensive net-work 
of railroads has been prepared by imperial 
command. A recent decree of the Czar orders 
that “every year 500 versts of strategical 
roads shall be built.” The railroad connection 
between St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, 
has been recently completed by two different 
routes, while an important military road is 
soon to connect Moscow and Sevastopol. The 
northern seaports and fortifications have also 
been connected by railroads with the inland 
provinces. 

The budget of the postal administration, for 
1868, reports the total revenue at 7,958,214 
rubles; expenditure, 4,239,894 rubles; showing 
a surplus of revenue of 3,718,320 rubles. Num- 
ber of post-offices, 2,451. On January 1, 1869, 
the telegraph-lines in operation had an aggre- 
gate length of 25,158 miles; length of wire, 
48,977 miles. 

The revenue derived from the distillation of 
spirituous liquors, which may be considered 
one of the surest indications of the quantity 
consumed, has greatly increased during the 
last few years. In 1749, the total revenue 
from that source amounted to $1,072,173; in 
1849 it had increased to $23,149,766, while in 
the budget of 1866 it figures with the enormous 
sum of $69,600,000. This increase of con- 
sumption is entirely disproportionate to the 
slow increase of the population. The revenue 
derived from distillation comprised 46 per cent., 
or nearly one-half of the entire income of the 
state; while in Austria, in 1869, it barely 
reached 10 per cent., and in Prussia somewhat 
less than 6 per cent. of the aggregate revenue. 
As the above figures refer to Russia in Eu- 
rope only, it will be seen that the taxes 
‘on alcoholic liquors amount to 1,15, for each 
inhabitant, women and children included. The 
consumption of brandy is much larger in the 
cities than among the rural population. The 
consumption in St. Petersburg, in 1869, was 
26 gallons for each inhabitant; in Moscow, 15 
gallons; and in Orenburg, the inhabitants of 
which city are considered the soberest people 
in the whole Russian Empire, 4 gallons. The 
number of liquor-stores, where brandy is sold 
by the glass, is enormous, 1 to every 293 in- 
habitants, not counting the beer and wine sa- 
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loons, where brandy is also sold at retail. The 
consequences of this immoderate use of alco- 
holic liquors are seen in various forms of dis- 
ease, but above all in the dreadful increase of 
delirium tremens. The Government was well 
aware of the injurious influence exercised by 
this steady increase of intemperance, and vari- 
ous measures were proposed for the abatement 
of the evil; but the only one which found fayor 
with the Minister of Finance was the increase 
of the license-fee for retail liquor-stores by 50 
per cent, “A 

M. Skalkowski, of St. Petersburg, published 
a highly-interesting statistical pamphlet on 
the mining industry of Russia, and on the 
production of the mines, in 1868. Te states 
that the aggregate quantity of gold obtained 
from the Russian mines was 68,440 pounds; 
of raw platina, 4,880 pounds; of argentifer- 
ous ore, 114,297,440 pounds; of copper-ore, 
321,886,120 pounds; of iron-ore, 1,615,600,000 


pounds; of rock-salt, 1,101,286,000 pounds; of’ 


naphtha, 70,159,360 pounds; of salt, 1,478,- 
707,840 pounds. The iron-ore produced 72,- 
501,760 pounds of cast-iron and manufactured 
articles of cast-iron; 420,554,400 pounds of 
iron bars and rails; 125,480,000 pounds of flat 
iron bars; and 18,443,400 pounds of various 
iron manufactured articles. The total value 
of the products of the mines, during the year, 
was estimated at $39,000,000; exclusive of 
the value of zinc and other ores of which no 
reliable information could be obtained. M. 
Skalkowski states that the production of gold 
is increasing from year to year, while silver 
becomes more scarce, as the principal mines 
in the Altai Mountains have been exhausted. 
The copper-mines are worked with great energy 
in the Caucasus and in the Kirgheez mountains, 
while those in the Ural are comparatively neg- 
lected in consequence of foreign competition. 
The production of iron and cast-iron was sta- 
tionary, while zinc was obtained in greater 
abundance in Poland. 

During the year 1869 the port of St. Peters- 
burg was open to navigation from April 18th 


to December 12th—2,912 vessels entered, and . 


2,815 cleared. The arrivals were under the 
following flags: British, 1,206; North German, 
539; Dutch, 879; Norwegian, 186; Danish, 
183; Russian, 181; Swedish, 141; French, 69; 
Belgian, 10; Italian, 9; American, 8; Austrian, 
1. There were 872 arrivals of steamers, 339 
of which were from England. The value of 
imports, according to official report, amounted 
to 116,444,587 rubles, an increase over 1868 of 
21,615,371 rubles. The principal articles of 
import and their relative values were: Cotton, 
20,540,144 rubles; iron, 14,423,288 rubles; 
dye-stuffs, 4,316,884;  olive-oil, 3,708,405; 
indigo, 8,215,827; coffee, 2,737,042; wine in 
barrels, 2,202,202 rubles; wool, 2,162,539; 
tea, 1,963,187; cast-iron, 1,908,512; tobacco, 
1,859,512; woollen manufactures, 1,534,657; 
kerosene-oil, 1,182,883 rubles. The value of 
the articles of export amounted to 47,327,711 
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rubles, the principal articles being corn, 
hemp, tallow,. flax, and potash. At Riga, 
the value of exports, during 1869, amounted 
to 80,577,011 rubles; of imports, 18,893,839 
rubles. At Pernau, the value of exports 
amounted to 2,610,289 rubles; of imports, 
149,234 rubles. Of the smaller ports on the 
Baltic and of those on the Black Sea, no re- 
liable reports were furnished. 
In February, Mr. Burlingame and the other 
Chinese ambassadors had their first audience 
with the Czar, to whom they were presented 
by Prince Gortschakoff. Mr. Burlingame, ir- 
ucing his fellow-ambassadors, addressed 
the Emperor as follows: 

Sinz: In the name of myself and my colleagues I 
have the honor to present the letter of the Emperor 
of China accrediting us to you, and expressing wishes 
for the Bappicess and health of your Majesty and of 
the imperial family, and for the prosperity of your 
subjects. Permit me to recall to mind the services 
of your able representative at Peking, General Vlau- 
goli, whose policy of gd and conciliation con- 
tributed to inspire China with the wish to enter into 
the family of nations, and leads her now, through us, 
to declare her desire that the friendly relations 
between Russia and China which have existed for 
three centuries may be perpetual. 


To this the Emperor replied: 


It is eable to see you here, for you present fresh 
ey of the pacific relations which unite Russia and 
hina, and which the negotiations you are about to 
enter upon will draw closer. It is particularly agree- 
able to see the interests of China intrusted to the 
citizen of a state especially sympathetic with Russia. 


The embassy was received with all the 
honors accorded to diplomats of the highest 
rank, Mr. Burlingame died at St. Petersburg 
on the 22d of February. The Russo-Chinese 
boundary question was practically settled, and 
a new commercial treaty between the two 
empires concluded for five years. The new 
treaty is intended to regulate trade on the 
borders of the two empires, and its chief stipu- 
lation enacts that in future no duties shall be 
levied for a distance of seven miles on each 
side of the Russo-Chinese frontiers, On pass- 
ing this distance merchants will of course 
have to pay the legal duties. All the ports of 
each of the contracting parties are also opened 
to the vessels of the other. 

An address from the Livonian nobility was 
prosonies to the Emperor in April, supplicating 

is Majesty to allow the reintegration of the 
German language and the fundamental auton- 
omy of the Lutheran Church in that province. 
A deputation of three members proceeded to 
the capital to present the petition to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior; but the next day received 
the document back, with an intimation, written 
on the margin by the hand of his Majesty, that 
he was inflexible in his resolution to apply to 
Livonia the laws and institutions prevailing in 
the rest of the empire. The deputation also 
received an order to quit St. Petersburg at once. 

It soon became apparent that the Russian 
Government was more than ever intent upon 
the complete extirpation of the German element 

Vou, x.—-43 A 


in the Baltic provinces; for, after disregarding 
the rights and privileges granted to these 

rovinces by their constitutions, it had at 
ast resolved to carry through the complete 
Russification of the German schools in those 
provinces, A correspondent of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung writes from Livonia, under 
date of February 28th, that Governor Galkin 
had at Jast succeeded in causing the removal 
of Oount Alexander Keyserlingk, for many 
years “curator” of the university of Dorpat, 
and one of the warmest friends and site. 
cates of the German element throughout the 
Baltic provinces. Under his administration, the 
number of German schools in Livonia had in- 
creased to 94, of which 4 were gymnasia; 8 
district schools; 21 elementary schools for boys, 
and 5 district schools; 20 grammar-schools; 
and 86 elementary schools for girls; while 
there were only 4 schools exclusively Russian. 
The successor of Count Keyserlingk, M. Ger- 
vais, a descendant of French immigrants, is rep- 
resented as a pliant tool in the interest of the 
Moscowite element. He arrived in the prov- 
ince in February, and immediately set out on 
a tour of inspection, enforcing arbitrary rules 
and regulations which must ere long result in 
the resignation or removal of all the German 
teachers. 

In April, the Esthonian Diet, following the 
example of the Livonian nobility, sent a peti- 
tion to the Emperor, invoking the imperial 
protection for the provincial and national rights 
of the Baltic provinces, endangered and disre- 
garded on all sides by Russian governors and 
officials. The petition was laid aside, not being 
aineitenes worthy of any notice in St. Peters- 

urg. 

Serious trouble took place in the Polish 
provinces, as an imperial ukase had com- 
manded the introduction of the Russian lan- 
guage into the Catholic churches, and the trans- 
lation of the Oatholic ritual into Russian, At 
Vilna, the deacon Piotrovitch burned the im- 
perial ukase in the presence of his congrega- 
tion; he then made an allocution to his parish- 
ioners, warning them of the approaching dan- 
ger, and urging them to oppose any infringe- 
ment upon their sacred rights. After divine 
service, he was conducted home by an immense 
concourse of people, who had not proceeded 
far when they were attacked by a battalion 
of infantry and a squadron of Cossacks. About 
60 of the crowd were more or less seriously 
wounded, when the rest fled, and the soldiers, 
taking charge of the deacon, conducted him 
to prison. 

n May rebellion broke out in the Kirgheez 
iss BN between the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral, 
and a body of 5,000 Russian troops was sent 
from Orenburg to the river Emba, and other 
positions in the Western Steppe. After several 
sanguinary engagements with the insurgents, 
order was at last restored. 

In order to give a new impulse to the de- 
velopment of the natural and industrial wealth 
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of the country, a grand industrial exhibition 
was inaugurated by the Czar at St. Petersburg 
during the month of June. One of the impor- 
tant results of the exhibition was a conference 
of manufacturers and merchants from all parts 
of Russia, who held daily sessions during the 
time of the exhibition, at which many vital 
questions of Russian trade, commerce, etc., 
were discussed by men of practical information. 

The relative positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Central Asia have of late attracted 
more than ordinary attention, the steady ad- 
vance of the former, and the consolidation of 
her power within the territory already ac- 
guired or made tributary, causing no little un- 
easiness at the court of St. James. <A report 
made to the home government by the Earl of 
Mayo, with regard to the mission of Mr. For- 
syth to Yarkhand, contains the following signi- 
ficant passage: 

However willing we may be to accept the assur- 
ances made to Mr, Forsyth by the Government of St. 
Petersburg that no intention or desire existed on the 
part of Russia to extend her influence beyond the 
Oxus—at least for the present—it would be the height 
of political folly to close our eyes to the fact that she 
is making powerful and persistent efforts to strengthen 
her position within the limits she has, for the mo- 
ment, set to her ambition. Some time in November 
last an expedition, supported by four guns, and vari- 
ously: estimated at from 1,500 to 3,000 men, was dis- 
patched from Petrovsky, a port on the Seek go ninety 
ora hundred miles to the north of Derbend, to Balkan 
Bay, on the southeastern shore of that sea. The little 
foree landed without any opposition from the Toorko- 
man tribes in the Brlabnothond: and immediately set 
about the construction of a fort, as if in an enemy’s 
country. As a matter of' fact, Kizisuar, or Kizisoo 
as the place is variously called, appears to be situated 
in a debatableland. The Persian Government, while 
admitting that its sway over the Toorkomans dwelling 
to the north of the Attruck is rather. nominal than 
real, nevertheless insists that the entire tract of land 
lying betweén that river and the Balkan range is 
subject to its sovereignty, and that, consequently, the 
Russian fort is an encroachment upon Persian terri- 
tory. This position is denied by the Russian Goy- 
ernment. In the first place, it is stoutly denied that 
the establishment at Kizisuar is any thing more than 
a commercial settlement—something, in short, after 
the manner of the factories established in olden times 
by the East India Company on the coasts and rivers 
of Hindostan. In order, however, to protect the 
peaceful traders against the attacks of Toorkoman 
marauders, it has been found necessary to throw up 
some banks of earth and mount a gun at each angle. 

The Russian Government intimated that the 
sole object of the expedition was simply to 
develop the trade with Central Asia, and afford 
security to caravans travelling to and from the 
Caspian Sea and the Oxus, This new route, 
it was said, had become indispensable, as the 
frequent revolts of the Kirgheez tribes had 
made the old lines of communication across 
the steppes from Orenburg to Khokan and 
from Mingishiak to Khiva, impracticable. The 
only means of opening up this new country was 
by securing a safe basis on the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and by encouraging traders to venture 
across in firm reliance on the protection they 
would receive from the Russian factory. 

Great fears were entertained at Teheran that 
x 
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the Caspian provinces of the Persian kingdom 
were in no little danger of being annexed to 
_the Russian Empire, from which they were re- 
covered by Nadir Shah, in the middle of the 
last century. Prof. Hermann Vambéry, who 
is generally regarded in the literary world as 
one of the best authorities on all questions on 
Central Asia, published an interesting article 
on the subject in the periodical Unsere Zeit 
(Leipsic, November 15, 1870), in which he 
maintains that in such a case the Caspian Sea 
would become politically as well as naturally a 
mare clausum, and Russian domination would 
extend in a direct, unbroken line from the Black 
Sea to the Hindoo-Koosh, from Anapa to Merve, 
which latter place is only five days’ march from 
Herat. The true purport of the expedition, he 
says, is obvious enough. Under the pretext of 
opening a new route from the Caspian to the 
Oxus, a line of fortified posts or caravanserais, 
as they will probably be called, will be estab- 
lished across the desert, with the result of 
curbing the Toorkoman population and bringing 
it under the control of Russia. The Russians 
already possess a naval station in the Bay of 
Astrabad, in the southeast corner of the Cas- 
pian, at the mouth of the Goorgaun. © 
' The advances made by the Russians toward 
Kashgar were suspiciously watched by Jacoob- 
Bek, the present ruler of that country, who did 
not appear to be anxious to enter into friendly 
relations with the approaching invader, al- 
though he was aware that he must eventually 
share the fate of the Ameer of Bokhara. The 
latter, after applying to Russia for assistance 
against Sheer Ali of Afghanistan, was so in- 
timidated by the unexpected success of the 
arms of his protectors, and, on the other hand, 
so dreaded a revolt of his own subjects, that 
he deemed it the best policy to surrender un- 
conditionally. The Russians did not hesitate to 
take hold of the administration of the country, 
and to make their vassal feel that he must in 
every respect obey the will of the Ozar of 
Russia. The power of Russia in Toorkistan 
was more and more consolidated, and the con- 
dition of the country had materially improved, 
trade and commerce being in a flourishing 
condition. The revenue of the government 


amounted, in 1869, to 2,802,748 rubles ; expen- 


diture, 1,148,787 rubles, A great many sub- 
stantial buildings had been erected by the 
Russians at Tashkend, the capital of the coun- 
try, new streets were laid out according to the 
most approved plan, and many other improve- 
ments had been quietly introduced. As the 
Russians were tolerant toward the Mohamme- 
dans, the inhabitants of the city and country 
showed no aversion to their rule, which may 
be called an easy one, as the taxes have been 
much reduced, and are not levied arbitrarily. 
The Russians also opened at Tashkend a library 
comprising a great many manuscripts of im- 
portance for the history of Central Asia. Com- 
merce was increasing rapidly, and the culture 


of cotton was extending more and more. The — 
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quantity of cotton exported from Central Asia 
in 1869 was eleven times as large as in 1858; 
nearly all the cotton raised in Toorkistan, Kho- 
kand, Khiva, and Bokhara, is sold to Russian 
traders, who pay partly in cash, and the bal- 
ance in cotton or woollen goods.. The quantity 
of cotton produced in 1869 reached 120,000,- 
000 — The cotton raised in Toorkistan 
and Bokhara was generally of excellent quality 
and staple, but lost much of its intrinsic value 
the want of proper cleaning, in the absence 
the machinery used in other countries for 
that purpose. These machines were now being 
imported by the Russians. 
. A central Asiatic commercial and steamship 
company was formed in June, with a capital of 
2,400,000 rubles. The company was chartered 
on condition that they would furnish, within 
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three years, a sufficient number of steamers 
and barks to establish a regular weekly com- 
munication between the falls of the. river 
Bigawat, near Khokand, and Kasalinsk, their _ 
steamers to be built in such a manner as to fit 
them for carrying armament, like the steamers 
on the Aral. 

In the German-French War, the Emperor 
Alexander strongly sympathized with Ger- 
many: The Russian Government also availed 
itself of the crippled condition of France, to 
demand, in a note, addressed to the other great 
powers of Europe, a modification of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856. The demand brought on a 
new complication, but the danger of another 
Eastern war was for the present averted by 
the convocation of a conference at London, (See 
Eastern Question.) 


S 


SALNAVE, Syxrvary, late President of 
Hayti, born at Cape Haytien in 1832; executed, 
_by order of court-martial, at Port-au-Prince, 
January 15, 1870. He entered the army as a 
common soldier, and gradually rose to the 
position of captain of Cavalry of the North, 
which position he retained after the establish- 
ment of the empire under Soulouque, although 
he held republican principles. When on the 
morning of December 22, 1858, Geffrard raised, 
in the name of the people, the standard of re- 
volt, and declared for a republic, the Imperial 
‘Guard were at once mustered to quell what 
was deemed a mad enterprise. Owing to the 
influence of Salnave the whole north rallied to 
the cause of Geffrard, and finally the empire 
was overthrown and a republic established. 
Geffrard, being a vain, ambitious man, used little 
discretion in rewarding those who espoused 
his cause, and, among others, conferred the 

osition and title of major in the army upon 

ve, to whose bravery, energy, and per- 
sistency, he actually owed his high position. 
Soon there came another call for his services. 
Spain, having taken advantage of the civil war 
in this country, sent a strong force, and de- 
clared the annexation of the Dominican portion 
of the island, and reéstablished it once more as 
a colony. Salnave entered warmly into the 
conflict against the invaders, and to his efforts, 
more than any one person, was due the credit 
of their expulsion, Feeling aggrieved by the 
action of President Geffrard in regard to 
General Oge Longuefosse, he commenced a 
revolutionary movement, which resulted in 
Geffrard flying from the country in March, 
1867, and Salnave being proclaimed President. 
The republic continued in a disturbed condi- 
tion, and in November, 1869, insurgents” in 
the south proclaimed General Domingue Presi- 
dent, and those in the north General Saget. 
These movements resulted in the flight of Sal. 
nave, who, at the instigation of Provisional 


President Saget, was closely followed by com- 
bined forces under General Benjamin, Secretary 
of War, General Cabral, and General Zamor, 
and after a vigorous pursuit was captured, 
brought to Port-au-Prince on the 15th of De- 
cember, and on the same day tried, condemned, 
and executed. He was a man of decided cour- 
age, and met his fate bravely. 

SAN DOMINGO, or the Dominican Repub- 
lic, a state of the West Indies, comprising the 
eastern portion of the Island of Hayti. Area, 
17,826 square miles; population, 136,500 (most- 
ly mulattoes and whites). President, in 1870, 
Buenaventura Baez. The revenue and expen- 
diture amount to about 2,000,000 piastres. The 
value of imports, in 1867, was estimated at 
$520,000; exports, $690,000. The principal 
articles of export were tobacco, guano, coffee, 
leather, wax, gold, silver, sugar, and logwood. 
During 1869, 91 vessels, of 14,199 tons, were 
cleared at Porto Plata. A national bank was 
chartered by the Baez government. The stock- 
holders are New-York capitalists, who bought 
up the bonds of the Dominican Republic at 
twenty cents on the dollar, and deposited them 
in the Treasury as security for the notes is- 
sued. 

The negotiations between the President of the 
United States and San Domingo, relative to 
the annexation of San Domingo to the United 
States, which were begun in 1869, were con- 
tinued in 1870. The Hon. Hamilton Fish, Sec- 
retary of State, in a letter to President Grant, 
dated January 16, 1871, gives the following de- 
tails of thesenegotiations: OnJune 2, 1869, Pre- 
sident Grant appointed Mr. Benjamin S. Hunt, of 
Philadelphia, a special agent to obtain trust- 
worthy information concerning the Dominican 
Repay. Mr. Hunt accepted the appointment, 
and was making preparations for his departure, 
when a serious illness compelled him to resign 
his appointment. On July 13th, General Bab- 
cock, who was employed in the executive office, 
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wasinthe place of Mr. Hunt instructed to pro- 
ceed to San Domingo on the same mission, and 
sailed from New York about four days after re- 
ceiving his instructions. Upon his return to 
Washington, General Babcock made a verbal re- 
port favorable to the project of annexation. He 
was, therefore, directed to return to San Domin- 
go, in order to aid Mr. Raymond H. Perry, the 
commercial agent of the United States, to ne- 
gotiate for the annexation of the whole ter- 
ritory of the republic to the United States, 
and, as an alternative proposition, for a lease of 
the Peninsula and Bay of Samanato the United 
States. A treaty for the annexation of the ter- 
ritories of the republic and a convention for 
the lease of the Bay and Peninsula of Samana 
were accordingly concluded on November 29, 
1869. The terms of the treaty required that a 
popular vote should be taken upon the question 
of annexation. The vote was almost unani- 
mously affirmative. On May 51, 1870, President 
Grant transmitted to the Senate an additional 
article to the treaty of November 29th. The 
message Was as follows: 


ExxcutivE Manston, May 31, 1870. 
To the Senate of the United States; 

I transmit to the Senate for consideration, with a 
view to its ratification, an additional article to the 
treaty of the 29th of November last for the annexation 
of the Dominican Republic to the United States, stipu- 
lating for an extension of the time for exchanging the 
ratifications thereof, signed in this city on the 14th 
inst. by the plenipotentaries of the parties. It was 
my intention to have also negotiated with the pleni- 
potentary of San Domingo amendments to the treaty 
of annexation to obviate objectionswhich may be urged 
against the treaty as it is now worded ; but, on reflec- 
tion, I deem it better to submit to the Senate the 

ropriety of their vey Tee the treaty -as follows: 

irst, to specify that the obligations o: this Govern- 
ment shall not exceed the $1,500,000 stipulated in the 
treaty ; secondly, to determine the manner of appoint- 
ing the agents to receive and disburse the same ; third- 
ly, to determine the class of creditors who shall take 

reeedence in the settlement of their claims; and 

naliy, to insert such amendments as,may suggest 
themselves to the minds of Senators to carry out in 

ood faith the conditions of thetreaty submitted to the 
Senate of the United States in January last, accord- 
ing to the ab and intent of that treaty. From the 
most reliable information I can obtain, the sum speci- 
fied in the treaty will pay ates | just claim against the 
republic of San Domingo, and leave a balance suf- 
ficient to carry on a territorial government until such 
time as new laws for providing a territorial revenue 
can be enacted and put in force. 

I feel an unusual anxiety for the ratification of this 
treaty, because I believe it will redound greatly to the 
glory of the two countries’ interest, to civilization, 
and to the extirpation of the institution of slavery. 
‘The doctrine promulgated by President Monroe has 
been adhered to by all political parties, and I now 
deem it proper to assert the equall important prin- 
ciple that hereafter no territory ont is continent shall 
be regarded as subject to transfer to a European 
power. The government of San Domingo has 
voluntarily sought this annexation. It is a weak 
power, numberin probably less than 120,000 souls, 
and yet possessing one of the richest territories 
under the sun, capable of supporting a population of 
40,000,000 of people in luxury. The people of San 
Domingo are not capable of maintaining themselves 
in their present condition, and must look for outside 
support. They yearn for the protection of our free 
institutions and laws, our progress and civilization, 
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Shall we refuse them? I have information, which I 
believe reliable, that a lap power stands ready 
now to offer $2,000,000 for the possession of Samana 
Bay alone, if refused by us. ith what grace can we 
prevent a foreign power from attempting to secure 
the prize ? 

The acquisition of San Domingo is desirable be- 
cause of its geographical position. It commands the 
entrance tothe Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus transit 
of commerce, It possesses the richest soil, best and 
most capacious harbors, most salubrious elimate, and 
the most valuable predate of the forest, mine, and 
soil, of any of the West-India Islands. Its possession 


by us will, in a few years, build up a coastwise com- 
merce of immense magnitude, which will go fartoward 


restoring to us our lost merchant marine. Tt will 
give to us those articles which we consume so largel 
and do not produce, thus equalizing our exports an 
imports. In case of foreign war it will give us com- 
mand of all the islands referred to, and thus prevent 
an enemy from ever again Posnees himself of a 
rendezvous upon our very coast. t present our 
coast-trade between the States bordering on the At- 
lantic and those bordering on the Gulf of Mexico is 
cutdn two by the Bahamas and the Antilles. Since we 
must, as it were, pass through foreign countries to 
et by sea from Georgia to the west coast of Florida, 
an Domingo, witha stable government under which 
her immense resources can be developed, will give 
remunerative wages to tens of thousands of laborers 
not now upon the island, This labor will take advan- 
tage of every available means of trans ortation to 
abandon the adjacent islands and seek the blessings 
of freedom and its sequence, each inhabitant receiv- 
ing the reward of his own jabor. Porto Rico and 


Cuba will have to abolish slavery as a measure of self-_ 


preservation, to retain their laborers. San Domingo 
will become a a 4 consumer of the products 

Northern farms and manufactories, The cheap rate 
at which her citizens can be furnished with food, tools, 
and machinery, will make it necessary that the con- 
tiguous islands should have the same advantages in 


order to compete in the production of sugar, coffee, 


tobacco, tropieal fruits, ete. This will open to us a 
still wider market for our products. The production 
of our own supply of these articles will cut off more 
than $100,000,000 of our annual imports, besides 
largely ingreselng our exports. With such a picture 
it is easy to see how our large debt abroad is ulti- 
mately to be extinguished. ith a balance of trade 
against us, including interest_ on bonds held by for- 
eigners and money spent by our citizens travelling 
in foreign lands, equal to the entire yield of the 
precious metals in this country, it is not so easy to 
see how this result is to be otherwise accomplished. 
The acquisition of San Domingo is an a erence 
to the Monroe doctrine. It is a measure of national 
rotection ; it is asserting our just claim to a control- 
ing influence over the great commercial traffic soon 
to flow from East to West by way of the Isthmus of 
Darien ; it isto build up our merchant marine ; itis to 
furnish new markets for the products of our farms, 
shops, and manufactories ; it is to make slavery ines, 
portable in Cuba and Porto Rico at once, and ultimate o 
so in Brazil; it is to settle the unhappy condition of 
Cuba and end an exterminating conflict; it is to pro- 
vide honest means of paying our honest debts th- 
out overtaxing the people; it is to furnish our citizens 
with the necessaries of Maite 4 life at cheaper 
rates than ever before, and it is, in ne, arapid stride 
toward that greatness which the intelligence, indus- 
try, and enterprise, of the citizens of the Jnited States 
entitle this country to assume asad nations. 
, _ U.8. GRANT. 
The Senate of the United States did not agree 
with the views of General Granf on the annex- 


ation of San Domingo, and the treaty was re-. 
jected on June 30th. Colonel Fabens was sent. 


‘as bearer of the news, arrived at San Domingo 
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City on July 18th, and communicated it to 
President Baez, who immediately sent in a 
message to Congress, concluding with these 
words: “The measure will, nevertheless, suc- 
ceed in the end, for it is a necessity in the 
progress of humanity, whose unseen agent is 
rience itself.’ Colonel Fabens returned 
to the United States, and, as Dominican min- 
ister to Washington, was clothed with ample 
power to renew negotiations with the Ameri- 
can Government for a treaty of annexation, 
and to propose such modifications of the old 
_ treaty as circumstances might demand, in order 
to meet within reasonable limits the objections 
of the opponents of the measure, though 
the treaty, in its actual shape, had been reject- 
ed. at Washington, the protectorate of the 
country by the United States was extended for 
one year from July, 1870. 

The condition of the island, during the year 
1870, was any thing but satisfactory. In Janu- 
ary, General Cabral, the leader of the revolu- 
tionists, issued a protest against the occupa- 
tion of Samana by the United States, Forty- 
five of the inhabitants of the capital, who sup- 
ported the protest, were banished from the 
country. In April, President Baez issued a 
decree outlawing Cabral, stating as the reason 
that Cabral was at Polo, at the head of insur- 
gents; that he did interfere with Salnave and 
his ministers and women and children, taking 
them in the Dominican territory, inhumanly 
butchering some of them, and, finally, selling 
Salnave to his enemies to be shot, for the sum 
of $5,000; that this was a crime against the 
laws of the country and the constitution, and 
an act of war against a nation with which the 
country wasat peace. The decree wasas follows: 


Artiote 1, Sefior José Maria Cabral, formerly gen- 
eral of the armies of the Dominican Republic, and 
now acclng an officer or agent for carrying out the 
projects of Hayti against this republic, is by this 
manifesto declared an outlaw, and any person is 
authorized to seize and slay him. 

The second article commands the executives of the 
ditferent districts to publish and carry out article first. ] 
Given at San Domingo, April 9, 1870, in the twenty- 

ninth year of the inde endence, seventh of the 
restoration, and third of the regeneration. 
B. BAEZ, President. _ 

Cabral marched from San Juan, on his way 
to Azua, with 1,200 men, and General Oganda, 
with 600 more, had left Neyba to join him in 
this movement. An engagement took place 
with the government troops at Biajama, in 
which Cabral was successful, and took a num- 
ber of prisoners. He pursued the routed 
troops of Baez until they reached Llaya, a 
village three miles from Azua, where they 
were reénforced and made a stand; but Cabral 
again defeated them with great slaughter, put- 
ting them to complete rout. 

During the month of November, the prov- 
ince of Cibao rose in arms against the govern- 
ment. A junction having been effected with 
the other revolutionists, both armies were con- 
centrating their forces toward the southwest, 
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the insurgents having a force of 2,000 men, 
well armed and drilled. 

SEWAGE, Firrration or Town.—The new 
Royal British Commission, appointed in 1868 
to inquire into the best means of preventing 
the pollution of rivers, took up the subject 
where the former commission had left it, that 
is, after the Thames, the Lea, and the Aire and 
Calder basins had been reported bi, and 
have now issued their report on the Mersey 
and Ripple basins. They come to the same 
conclusions as the former commission did in 
respect of the irrigation of land with town 
sewage being the best means of preventing the 
pollution of rivers with it, as well as being the 
most profitable in application; but they state 
the case in a different way to that in which 
the former commission put it. They say that 
sewage may be sufficiently purified to be 
allowed to flow into any river or other water- 
course, from which it is not intended to take 
water for domestic use, by filtration through 
sand or porous soil, as distinguished from the 
view that some persons take of irrigation, 
which is, thatthe sewage is purified by run- 
ning over the surface of the land in a thin 
sheet, parting with some of its manurial ele- 
ments to the plants, and storing the remainder 
in the top soil for the use of the next crop, or 
rather for the use of the crop first sown after 
reploughing the land; whereas the present com- 
missioners say that it is the filtration through 
a sufficient thickness of sand or porous soil 
that constitutes the efficiency of this method 
of utilizing sewage; and that, therefore, its 
purification is insured by passing it through 
constructed filter-beds equally well as by pass- 
ing it through the natural soil of the land. 
This they have ascertained by experiments 
with several kinds of soil, with sand, and with 
sand mixed with coarsely-powdered chalk. 
The difference between filtration through con- 
structed filter-beds and through the soil of the 
land is one not of efficiency of purification, but 
of the profitable application of the sewage, the 
former method being unremunerative, while 
the latter is remunerative. But it is con- 
solatory to know that, in places where land 
cannot be had for irrigation, the sewage may 
yet be sufficiently purified to be allowed to 
flow into rivers, although the value of the solid 
part of the sewage which is retained may not 
be of much value. The value of it will evident- 
ly depend on the quickness with which it can 
be extracted in respect of the length of the 
time elapsing from its entry into the sewers to 
its extraction at the outfall. Where the gradi- 
ents are considerable, and the mean distance 
of the outfall from the town is not very great, 
it may be arrested in a fresh state; and, mixed 
with street sweepings and other town refuse, 
may become of considerable yalue; while. 
where the gradients are slight, and the outfall 
at a greater mean distance from the town, it 
may become so far decomposed in its transit 
as to be of no value as a manure. 
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The commissioners estimate that, for a town 
where water-closets are in general use (there- 
fore requiring a larger area than would be re- 
quired where they are not so numerous), five 
acres of filtering surface, and a depth of ma- 
terial of six feet, are sufficient for a population 
of 10,000. According to their experiments, 
something of this depends upon the nature of 
the soil or other material used for the filter- 
bed, the qualities of various soils for this pur- 
pose differing; for while soil procured from 
Dursley, in Gloucestershire, purified sewage at 
the rate of 9.9 gallons per cubic yard per day, 


soil from Hambrook, near Bristol, did not satis-. 


factorily purify more than 4.4 gallons per day 
per cubic yard. . Again, soil from Beddington 
purified sewage of the same strength at the 
rate of 7.6 gallons per day, while that from 
Barking did not purify it at a greater rate than 
3.8 gallons, or peat from Leyland Moss, near 
Preston, at a greater rate than 4 gallons per 
day per cubic yard of material. 

Considering that ‘ filtration” has already 
often been employed to purify sewage, and 
has always hitherto failed, it is rather start- 
ling to see it so confidently recommended, un- 
til we remember that both the methods of 
filtration that have failed for sewage also failed 
for water many years ago; that is to say, the 
horizontal method and the upward method, 
while, as soon as the late Mr. James Simpson 
rearranged the filter-beds of the Chelsea Water- 
works at Thames Bank many years ago, and 
made the water to descend instead of ascend 
through the filtering medium, the question was 
then and thereafter settled as to whether water 
should be filtered upward or downward. And 
so the commissioners condemn the system of 
upward filtration now in practice at Ealing, and 
give the reason why downward filtration is so 
effective in purifying sewage. The system at 
Ealing is to force the sewage upward through 
a filtering medium constantly, thereby effect- 
ing no proper purification at all; but by mak- 
ing the sewage to descend for six or twelve 
hours through one bed, then shutting it off 
from that bed, or compartment, and turning it 
on to another for a like space of time, and so 
alternately, the descent of the sewage through 
the interstices of the material on either bed 
is followed by atmospheric air; the air, that 
is to say, that occupied these interstices be- 
fore the sewage began to descend, and has 
. been used up in oxidizing and transforming, 
and therefore purifying, the former quantum 
of sewage, is replenished after the descent 
of each quantum of sewage through each bed, 
and so by continual periodical renewals of the 
proper aération of the filtering medium it be- 
comes a constant purifier of the sewage; for, 
although this method of filtration in the case 
of water has mostly been called a mechanical 
one only, yet, in the case of sewage filtration, 
the same method is said by the commissioners 
to be both mechanical and chemical. 

In order that there should be no ambiguity 
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about what they recommend, and its attain- 
ment, they give a standard of impurity beyond 
which they think the water of sewage ought 
not be admitted into rivers or other water- 
courses. They suggest that the following 
liquids be deemed polluting and inadmissible 
into any stream: 

Any liquid containing, in he ghee os more than 8 
parts by weight of dry mineral matter, or 1 part by 
weight of dry organic matter in 100,000 parts by 
weight of the liquid. 

Any liquid containing, in solution, more than 2 parts 
by weight of organic carbon, or .8 part by weight of 
organic nitrogen, in 100,000 parts by weight. 

Any liquid which shall exhibit by daylight a dis- 
tinct color when a stratum of it, 1 inch deep, is 
placed in a white porcelain or earthen-ware vessel. 

So far the standard is applicable to any 
t6wn. But the commissioners having before 
them the question primarily of the pollution 
of the rivers Mersey and Ribble, which tra- 
verse the manufacturing part of the county of 
Lancaster, found it necessary for that district 
to prohibit—suggest, rather, that they should 
be prohibited—many kinds of pollution pecu- 
liar to the manufactures of those parts, e. g.: 

Any liquid which contains, in solution, in 100,000 
parts by weight, more than 2 parts by weight of an 
metal except calcium, magnesium, potassium, and 
sodium. : 

Any liquid which contains, whether in solution or 
suspension, in chemical combination or otherwise, 
more than .5 part by weight of arsenic. 

Any liquid which, after acidification with sulphu- 
ric acié, contains, in 100,000 parts by weight, more 
than 1 part by weight of free chlorine. 

Any liquid which contains, in 100,000 paste by 
weight, more than 1 part by weight of sulphur, in 
the condition either of sulphuretted hydrogen or of a 
soluble sulphuret. 

Any liquid possessing an acidity greater than that 
which is produced by adding 2 parts by weight of 
real muriatic acid to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 
water. , 

Any liquid possessing an alkalini eater than 
that prodused: b adding 1 part by ret ht of dry 
caustic soda to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 
water. 

Manchester being within the water-shed of 
the river-basin inquired into by the commis- 
sion, it became necessary for them to institute 
an inquiry into the merits of the privy and 
ash-pit system, as against the water-closet 
system, especially as that city is the grea 
stronghold of this first-named system. ” 

Agreeing with every other impartial inquiry 
into this subject, the present commission con- 
demnit. They illustrate the case in a remark- 
able way. They suppose all dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, ete., to be removed, and only the 
privies left—nearly 60,000 of them in Man- 
chester and Salford—rows and streets, and 
crowds of them—scattered about almost as 
thickly in places as the heaps of manure upon 
a field that has just received ‘a dressing from 
the dung-cart—each heap here, however, no 
mere barrow-load once a year, but a constant 
collection and continual soakage of filth, which 
has for years been polluting every corner to 
which air or water could have access. | Is this 
the site on which to build a healthy town? 
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Would it not be the first desire of every sen- 
sible man to sweep this filth away, to drain 
r and, if possible, to sweeten this land 
' ngle dwelling-house should be built ? 
On the great question of establishing a River 
Conservancy Board, the present commissioners 
agree with the recommendations of the former 
commission, to the effect that it is highly de- 
sirable that such a Board should be established 
for every river-basin; as there exist at present 
no local bodies competent to deal with ques- 
tions connected with efficient river conservan- 
ey, capable of detecting pollutions and enfor- 
cing remedies, it will be necessary to call into 
action an authority possessing greater capaci- 
ties and powers than those of the existing cor- 
porate bodies or local boards. The duties of 
this authority would be of two distinct kinds; 
the one would be those of a river police, em- 
ployed in the detection of offences, and in ob- 
taining the conviction of offenders; the other 
would include the investigation of, and decision 
upon, various works connected with rivers, 
proposed by either towns or individuals, such 
as schemes for peg! dL and for the defe- 
cation, filtration, or utilization of sewage and 
other polluting matters, while local boards 
could obtain information on these points only 
from persons capable of investigating them, 
SEYMOUR, Admiral Sir Gzorer Francts, 
G. OC. B., G. O. H., the oldest but one of the 
admirals of the fleet in the British Navy, born 
in 1787; died in London, January 21, 1870. 
He was the eldest son of the late Admiral Lord 
Hugh Seymour, and grandson of the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford. He entered the navy early, 
and was severely wounded on board the Nor- 


thumberland, in the battle of St. Domingo, 


before he had reached the age of twenty. 
In 1809 he commanded the Pallas frigate, 
which took part in the Walcheren expedition, 
serving on that and other ships until the con- 
clusion of the war in 1814; was Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Lords in 1820, and Mas- 
ter of the Robes to William IV. in 1830, Sub- 
sequently he was a Lord of the Admiralty, 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, on the 
North-American and West-Indian stations, and 
at Portsmouth, and Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. He was made Admiral of the Fleet, 
November 20, 1866, , 

SIMMS, Witxi1am Gitmorr, an American 
poet and novelist, born in Charleston, S. C., 


April 17, 1806; died there, June 11, 1870. h 


Owing to the limited circumstances of his fam- 
ily, his early education was meagre, but his 
great fondness for reading made up in some 
measure for this deficiency, and before reaching 
his tenth. year he commenced writing poetry. 
For several years he was employed as clerk in 
adrug and chemical house in Charleston, and 
his first aspirations were for the medical pro- 
fession; but, abandoning this idea, he left his 
position at the age of eighteen, and entered on 
the study of law. His literary tastes, how- 
ever, soon drew him from his profession, and 
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in 1828 he became editor and part proprietor 
of the Charleston City Gazette, a political pa- 
per in favor of the Union during the period 
of the nullification excitement, The Gazette 
failed, involving the proprietors in heavy pecu- 
niary losses, and Simms, becoming disheart- 
ened, forsook journalism, and devoted himself 
to more direct literary pursuits. Previous to 
this time he had published two volumes of 
poems, and also several fugitive pieces of much 
merit. . In 1833 appeare his “ Atalantis, a 
Story of the Sea,” and his first prose tale, 
“ Martin Faber, the Story of the Criminal;” 
the latter, by its success, paving his way to 
fame and fortune. His writings embraced a 
wide range, and he seemed equally at home in 
the several departments of poetry, romance, 
history. biography, and miscellaneous litera- 
ture. ‘Among his poetical works not mentioned 
above are, “Southern Passages and Pictures” 
1839); “Donna Anna” (1848); ‘“ Grouped 
oughts and Scattered Fancies ” (1845); 
“ Lays of the Palmetto” (1848); two volumes 
comprising a series of ballads (1854); and 
* Areytos, or Songs and Ballads of the South” 
(1860). In dramas, ‘‘ Norman Maurice, or the 
Man of the People,” and “ Michael Bonham, 
or the Fall of Alarus.”” As a writer of prose 
romances, however, he was most widely 
known, and many of his best productions were 
drawn from either general or local American 
history. He was the author of over thirty nov- 
els, most of them very popular. As a novelist 
he excelled in depicting the scenes of real life, 
and especially life in the South. No Amer- 
ican novelist has excelled him in thus holding 
the mirror up to Nature. To the departments 
of history and biography he contributed a 
“History of South Carolina;” ‘South Car- 
olina in the Revolution ” (1854); various arti- 
cles on the “Civil Warfare of the South;” 
Lives of Bayard, Captain John Smith, Gen- 
eral Marion, General Greene, and others— 
also the biographies of statesmen, soldiers, and 
authors of South Carolina, in the New Amert- 
oan OycLopzp1A, His contributions to mag- 
azines and periodicals were numerous. Tie 
also took part in politics, and served one term 
in the Legislature of his native State. During 
the late war he wrote many humorous stories, 
and a novel, entitled ‘‘ Paddy McGann, or the 
Demon of the Stump.” Mr. Simms wasa man 
of genial nature, and refined and courteous in 
is manners. : 
SOULE, Prerre, a political leader and di- 
plomabist, born about 1800, at Castillon, in the 
yrenees, Southern France; died. at New 
Orleans, La., March 16, 1870. _ He was the son 
of a lieutenant-general in the republican army 
of France, and, being destined for the Church, 
was sent in 1816 to the Jesuits’ College at Tou- 
louse, but subsequently abandoning his theo- 
logical studies he went to Bordeaux, to com- 
plete his education. Here he took part in a con- 
spiracy against the Bourbons, and, the plot being 
discovered, he was compelled to fly for refuge to 
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a little village of Navarre, where he remained 
for more than a year, followingthe occupation of 
ashepherd. Finally, he was permitted to return, 
and, in conjunction with Bartholemy and Me- 
ry, he established a paper in Paris, entitled 
Le Nain, advocating liberal republican senti- 
ments. ‘This soon brought him under the eye 
of the authorities, and he was put on his trial. 
His advocate appealed to the clemency of the 
court in behalf of the prisoner on the score of 
his youth, but this line of defence did not suit 
the prisoner, who rose from his seat and ad- 
dressed the court, defending his opinions and 
conduct. His eloquence, however, did not 
save him; he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
10,000 francs and be imprisoned in St. Pélagie, 
whence he succeeded in making his escape 
to England. Disappointed in his expectations, 
he returned to France. At Havre he meta 
friend, a captain in the French Navy, who ad- 
vised him to seek an asylum in America, and 
offered him a passage to Santo Domingo. He 
accepted the proposition, and «arrived at Port- 
au-Prince in September, 1825. From this place 
he took passage to Baltimore, and finally reached 
New Orleans in the fall of 1825. Having de- 
termined to make the law his profession, he 
first applied himself assiduously to the study of 
English, and passed his examination for the 
bar in that language, and was admitted. In 
1847 he was elected a Senator in Congress, and 
was reélected in 1849 for the term of six years. 
He took a prominent part in the debate on the 
Compromise measures of 1850, and offered an 
important amendment to the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, which, however, was 
not adopted. Upon the accession of Mr. 
Pierce to the presidency in 1853, he was ap- 
appojnted minister to Spain. Soon after his 
arrival in that country, he became involved in 
a aaah with M. Turgot, the French ambas- 
sador, and severely wounded him in a duel. 
Mr. Soulé, while minister to Spain, met Mr. 
Buchanan, then minister to England, and Mr. 
Mason, minister to France, at Ostend, in Octo- 
ber, 1854, to deliberate on the subject of the 
acquisition of Cuba by the United States, The 
result of this meeting was the famous “ Os- 
tend Manifesto.” In 1855 he returned to the 
United States, and took but little part in pub- 
lic affairs until the secession of Louisiana, 
when he earnestly opposed the ordinance. Af- 
ter its passage, however, he sympathized with 
the people of Louisiana, but did not take up 
‘arms. In the summer of 1861 he visited Eu- 
rope, and acted as the diplomatic agent of the 
Confederates, at the time of the capture of 
Mason and Slidell. He returned soon after to 
New Orleans, where he remained. When it 
was captured by Farragut, and when General 
Butler found it necessary, in 1862, to imprison 
Mayor Monroe in ‘order to place the city ful- 
ly under the control of the Union authorities, 
and at the same time Soulé, who had been 
Monroe’s adviser, was arrested for disloyalty 
to the Government, but finally released on con- 
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dition that he would leave the country and not 
return until the suppression of the hostilities, 
he went abroad, and remained in England and 
France until a few months previous to his 
death, when he returned to New Orleans. In 
person Mr. Soulé was of medium height, good 
figure, and dark complexion. He was highly 
accomplished, being one of the best educated 
men in the South, and was a man of the most 
polished manners. His French accent was plain- 
ly apparent in his conversation, although he had 
a perfect command of the English language. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. The Legislature, 
which was in session at the beginning of the 
year, continued its sittings until. the ist of 
March, during which time much important 
legislation was accomplished. General acts 
were passed regulating the formation of corpo- 
rations, and providing for the organization of 
religious, charitable, and educational associa- 
tions; also acts to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption; to carry into effect the provisions of 
the constitution in relation to the rights of mar- 
ried women; to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free common schools; to provide for a 
sinking fund, and the management of the same ; 
and an act to incorporate the Wilmington and 
South Carolina Railroad Company. The Le- 
gislature, at a former session, had divided the 
various counties (formerly districts) of the State 
into townships, and provided for their organiza- 
tion and government in imitation of the system 
in New England. This measure in practice was 
found to be inconvenient and expensive, owing 
to the sparseness of the population, without any 
countervailing advantages. The township sys- 
tem was, accordingly, abolished at this session 
of the Legislature. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the commission appointed 
to arrange and simplify the practice and pro- 
cedure in the courts of the State, the Legisla- 
ture adopted the New-York code of procedure 
without any material change. A very strin- 
gent law was passed against discrimination on 
account of color, the scope of which is indi- 
cated in the first section, as follows: 


It shall not be lawful for common carriers, or any 


party engaged in any business, calling, or pursuit, for 
the carrying on of which a license or charter is re- 
quired by any law, municipal, State, or Federal, orby 
any public rule or regulation, to discriminate between 


perspne on account of race, color, or previous con-— 


ition, who shall make lawful application for the 
benefit of such business, calling, or pursuit. 


Any common carrier under any publie li- 
cense, or any conductor or manager of a theatre 
or other licensed place of amusement, who 
shall offend against this act, is liable, on con- 
viction, to a fine of $1,000, and also to con- 
finement at hard labor in the penitentiary. 
Any one, not being a principal offender, who 
may aid and abet another in committing an 
offence against this act, shall be punished with 
imprisonment at hard labor for five years in 
the penitentiary. For the purpose of render- 
ing more certain the conviction of any person 
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pace with an offence under this act, it is 
provided that 
In every trial for violating any provision of this act, 
when it shall be charged that any person has been re- 
fused or denied admission to, or due accommodation 
By 90y of the places in this act mentioned, on ac- 
nt of the race, color, or previous condition of the 
applicant, and such applicant is a colored or black per- 
son, the burden shall be on the defendant or or 
os so having refused or denied such ad ion or 
accommodation, to show that the same was not done 
in violation of this act. 


An important act passed at this session, regu- 
lating the holding of elections, provides for 
. eral elections biennially, to be held on the 

third Wednesday in October. The commission- 
ers of election for each county are appointed 
the Governor, who appoint three managers 
election for each precinct of the county. 
The polls are to be kept open from six A. M. to 
six Pp. M. on the day of election; ‘“ and all bar- 
rooms, saloons, and other places for the sale of 
liquors by retail,” are to be closed on that day, 
and remain closed until six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. On the Tuesday following the 
election, the commissioners meet at the county- 
seat, and proceed to make a canvass of the 
votes cast, which they must. complete within 
_ten days. They then transmit a statement of 
the result to the Board of State Oanvassers, 
which consists of the Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller-General, Attorney-General, State Au- 
ditor and Treasurer, and Adjutant and In- 
spector General. This body is required to meet 
on or before the 15th day of December fol- 
lowing, to ascertain the results of the election. 
A vacancy having occurred in the office of 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the. 
State, by the resignation of Judge Hoge, who 
had been elected to Congress, an. exciting 
canvass ensued, in which the chief contest- 
ants were J. J. Wright, Senator from Beau- 
fort County, and W. J. Whipper, representa- 
tive from Beaufort, both colored, and both 
originally from the North. The election took 
place on the ist of February, in joint as- 
sembly of the two Houses of the Legislature, 
when Mr. Wright was elected by a vote of 72 
to 57 for Whipper. The term for which Mr. 
Wright was elected expired on the’ 81st of 
July, 1870. 

The new Legislature chosen at the October 
election convened on the 22d of November, 
and was in session at the close of the year. 
Thomus J. Rébertson, Republican, was re- 
elected United States Senator. No other very 
important business.had been transacted at the 
close of the year, except the impeachment 
of T. O. P. Vernon, Judge of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit. He was charged with drunk- 
enness, and the issuing of writs purporting to 
be writs of habeas corpus in blank, and not 
addressed to any officer, or containing the 
name of any person, without any petition 
having been presented to him praying for the 
same, which writs were afterward used by 
other parties to serve their own purposes. 
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Prior to the time of his trial before the Senate, 
Judge Vernon resigned. 

The political campaign of this year was one 
of the most exciting that has occurred in the 
State since the close of the war, and was made 
noteworthy by the formation of a new party, 
or rather the reorganization of the Democratic 

arty. This new party, called the Union 

eform party, and composed chiefly of Demo- 
crats with very few Republicans, held its first 
convention at Charleston, on the 16th of June, 
for the adoption of a platform of principles 
and the nomination of candidates. Twenty- 
two of the thirty-one counties of the State 
were represented by delegates, among whom 
were a few colored citizens. The nominations 
of the convention were: for Governor, Judge 
R. B. Carpenter, and for Lieutenant-Governor, 
General M. O. Butler, the former having been an 
officer in the Federal army, the latter an officer 
in the Confederate army, and still subject to 
political disabilities. The platform adopted was 
as follows: 


This convention, bi re aye citizens of South 
Carolina crab epee of party, assembled to organize 
the good people of the State in an effort to reform the 
present. incompetent, extravagant, prejudiced, and 
corrupt administration of the State government, and 
to establish instead thereof just and equal laws, or- 
der, and harmony, economy in public expenditures, 
a strict accountability of office-holders, and the elec- 
tion to office only of men of known honesty and in- 
tegrity, doth declare and announce the following prin- 
ciples upon which men of all parties may unite for 
the purposes aforesaid : 

1. The fifteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States having been by the proper au- 
thorities proclaimed ratified by the requisite number 
of States, and having been received and acquiesced 
in as law in all the States of the Union, ought to be 
fairly administered and faithfully obeyed as funda- 
mental law. a" : 

2. The vast changes in our system of government, 
wrought by the international war between the two 
sections of the States, and following in its train, are 
so far incorporated into the constitutions and laws of 
the States, and of the United States, as to require that 
they be as accomplished facts, having the 
foree and obligation of law. 

8: This solemn and complete recognition of the 
existing laws brings the people of South Carolina 
into entire harmony upon all questions of civil and 
political right, and should unite all honest men in an 
earnest and determined effort to establish a just, 
equal, and faithful administration of the government, 
in the interest of no class or clique, but for the bene- 
fit of a united people. 


Subsequently, on the 6th of July, an address 
was issued to the people of the State by the 
“State Executive Committee of the Reform 
party,” deprecating any hostility between la- 
bor and capital, arraigning the party in power 
in the State for their extravagant expenditures, 
and announcing that ‘the absolute and sharp. 
antagonism between the races must be so far 
overcome as to enable the good people of 
both to combine for the purposes of both.” 

“The platform of this party,” continues the 
address— 


“ while it is historically true, buries the issues of 
the past, and deals fairly, faithfully and wisely with 
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the vital, practical questions of the living present. It 
presents the only possible basis of union to the peo- 
le of South Carolina, and holds out to them, for the 
rst time, the’ olive-branch of peace. It proposes a 
fair trial, and in the only form in which a fair trial 
may be had, of the experiment of universal suffrage, 
under the most difficult of all cireumstances. If ac- 
cepted by the people, the experiment. will have 
proved the triumphant success of a great principle, 
and we will have demonstrated our capacity to emanci- 
pate ourselves from the thraldom of prejudice, igno- 
rance and corruption, and to exercise wisely and well 
that great privilege of the freeman—self-government, 
But, if rejected, ours is a sure progress of ruin and 
decay, of vice and corruption, and in the end almost 
inevitably a violent and bloody solution of the great 
problem, which we had not the wisdom and the vir- 
tue to determine upon just, liberal and enlightened 
principles. May Almighty God, who rules and gov- 
erns the affairs of nations as of men, guide you to 
right conclusions on these momentous issues ! ”” 


On the 26th of July the Convention of the 
Republican party assembled at Columbia, and 
nominated R. K. Scott for Governor, and <A, 
J. Ransier (colored) for Lieutenant-Governor. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Republicans of South Carolina 
in convention assembled, in a spirit of amity and 
peace toward their opponents, and of justice to them- 
selves, make the following declaration of principle 
and policy; 

1. That, as citizens of the nation rapponen bing the 
Republican sentiment of a proud and honored Com- 
monwealth, we regard with sincere satisfaction the 
fidelity evinced by President Grant to the Republican 
party, and we pledge our cordial support to the meas- 
ures inaugurated by him to insure conciliation, econ- 
omy, and justice at home, and command considera- 
tion and respect abroad. 

2. That we cordially indorse the administration of 
Governor Scott, as wise, economical, and honest, and 
that it deserves, as it has received, the hearty ap- 
proval of the loyal people of South Carolina. 

8. That we insist on a continuance of strict and 
close economy in all departments of our government, 
inorder to maintain the happy financial condition 
which our State has attained under Republican rule. 

4, That we hail with gratitude the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, as the crowning act of American civil 
emancipation, and that, inthe exercise of the sacred 
right of the elective franchise which it proclaims and 
perpetuates, we will elevate to public office only 
capable and honest Republicans, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition, 

5. ‘That we hereb pledge the Republican party of 
South Carolina to afirm, fearless, and unfaltering sup- 
port of the Civil Rights Bill, and shall demand the 
strict enforcement of the principles that it enunciates, 
as just and practical assertions of the civil equality 
of all American citizens. 

6. That we appeal to the national Congress to open 
_ to settlement and preémption the forty-eight mill- 
ions of acres of public lands in the Southern States, 
and to provide by a suitable law for the purchase, 
through the General Land-Office or otherwise, of lands 
in this State, to be sold to the landless, under the 
provisions of the homestead law of the United 
States. 

7. Congratulating ourselves upon the return of 
peace, the representation of our beloved State in the 
national councils, and the comparative quiet that 
prevails in our midst, relying upon Divine Provi- 
dence for wisdom in council and efficiency in our ac- 
tions, with malice toward none and charity to all, we 
pledge our earnest and best efforts to the success of 
the ‘Republican party in South Carolina, and enter 
upon the campaign of 1870, confident of victory, with 


the noble words, ‘‘ Equality before the law, free 
speech, a free press, a free ballot, and free schools,” 
emblazoned upon our banners, 

After an exciting political contest, the elec- 
tion was held on the 19th of October, and re- 
sulted in the success of the Republican candi- 
dates, Governor Scott was elected by a ma- 
jority of 33,534 in a total vote of 186,608; and 
A.J. Ransier was chosen Lieutenant-Goyernor 
by a majority of 31,637. 

The Legislature chosen is largely Republican 
in both branches. Referring to this election, 
and the heated political contest that preceded 
it, Governor Scott, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, says: 

I am conscious that I have been teélected by a 


lexge majority of the citizens of this State, a majority 
so large as to secure my administration against any 
opposition of practical consequence, and I trust that 
my conduct in the future, as in the past, will show 
how thoroughly I recognize the confidence which has 
been vouchsafed to me; but I cannot refuse to recog- 
nize the fact that a large body of those in whose 
hands the wealth, the influence, and the education of 
the State, have in former times been entirely placed, 
and in whose hands to avery considerable extent they 
are still placed, have been opposed to the party of 
which I am the chosen representative, and are to-day 
apprehensive of the results of my administration. 


The funded debt of the State on the 31st of 
October, 1870, was $7,665,908.98, while the as- 
sets held by the State on that date amounted 
to $2,290,700. 

The report of the Commissioners of the Peni- 
tentiary represents the affairs of that institution 
to bein a favorable condition. The whole num- 
ber of inmates during the year was 575, of whom 
23 were discharged by expiration of sentence, 
205 pardoned, 24 died, 6 escaped, and one be- 
came insane, leaving in confinement, at the 
close of the year, 316—309 males and 7 fe- 
males. The large number pardoned consisted 
chiefly of those whose terms were about to ex- 
pire, and who were recommended for their good 
behavior by the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent reports the effect of this leniency to 
be most salutary in promoting good behavior 
among the convicts, and enabling him from day 
to day to designate larger numbers of the con- 
victs for work as laborers, teamsters, and me- 
chanics, without the presence of a guard outside 
the enclosure of the prison; ‘‘ and not one has 
betrayed the confidence thus reposed in him.” 

The number of patients in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at the beginning of the year was 232, to 
which were added 90, making a total of 322 un- 
der treatment during the year. Of this num- 
ber 80 were discharged. cured, 16 removed, 
81 died, and 4 escaped, leaving in the institu- 
tion at the close of the year 244—112 males 
and 132 females. The Board of Regents of 
this institution recommend that “ the benefici- 
aries should. be maintained by the State 
instead of the several counties,” and “the ex- 
tension of the present new building, so as to 
enable us to abandon the inferior quarters 
used for patients.” For the latter purpose an 
appropriation of $40,000 is asked. 
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The vast amount of railroad property in the 
State, that has claimed exemption from taxa- 
tion, has attracted the attention of the admin- 
. istration, and has been brought to the notice 
of the Legislature. The value of the property 
in the hands of these corporations claiming en- 

exemption from taxation, either State or 
municipal, is estimated in round numbers at ten 
million dollars; and it is stated that at the 
present rate of State taxation, if these corpora- 
tions paid their share of taxes, those who now 
ay taxes to the State would be relieved of the 
urden of taxation to the extent of $50,000 
annually, and that the tax-payers in the various 
counties through which these roads pass would 
be relieved of a proportionate burden. In his 
report to the General Assembly of 1869, the 
Anditor, in reference to this question, said, 
“Unless the General Assembly decides other- 
wise, I will feel compelled to insist upon the 
assessment of the property of such corpora- 
tions and the collection of the taxes levied 
thereon in accordance with what I believe to 
be the plain law of the case.” Upon notifi- 
cation, the Cheraw & Darlington and North- 
eastern Railroad Companies made the return 
as required by law, but under protest as to 
their liability to taxation. The South Caro- 
lina Railroad Company, having neglected to 
make any return, the value of the road and its 
appurtenances was fixed by the State Railroad 
Board of Equalization, and the treasurers of the 
counties through which the roads pass were 
instructed to proceed with the collection of 
the taxes levied. These corporations, with a 
view to avoid the taxes thus levied, procured 
suits to be brought against themselves in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, in order to 
obtain the injunction of that court against the 
tax-officers of the State. Tho Attorney-Gen- 
eral has appeared for the State in all these 
suits, and has filed answers, setting forth the 
right of the State to impose the taxes in ques- 
tion. The cases were pending at the close of 
the year. 

The subject of immigration has attracted 
much attention throughout the State during 
the year, In response to a call issued by the 
South Carolina Institute for “delegations from 
the various County Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal and Immigration Societies throughout the 
State, to assemble in Charleston on the first 
Tuesday in May next (3d), to take into con- 
sideration the questions of labor and immigra- 
tion, and means for further development of 
the agricultural interests of the State,” dele- 
eae from the South Carolina Institute, the 

outh Carolina Railroad Company, the various 
county societies of the State, the Chamber of 
Oommerce, Board of Trade, and German So- 
ciety of Charleston, and from various North 
Carolina and Georgia societies, assembled at 
the time and place indicated in the call. The 
convention thus composed remained in session 
during three days.’ The president of the South 
Carolina Institute, in calling the convention to 
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order, referred to the necessity of immigration 
to develop the resources and build up the 
wealth and prosperity of the State, and to the 
decrease in the colored population of the State, 
as shown by the State census of 1869, In con- 
cluding his remarks, he stated the purposes of 
the convention, and the practical problem de- 
manding solution from them. 

The Oommittee on Immigration, in their re- 
port presented on the second day, recommend 
the following practical measures : 

1. The establishment of direct steam communica- 
tion with ie fe 

2. The establishment of rates of railway transporta- 
tion for immigrants from Charleston to the extreme 
Northwest. 

8, The formation in this city, and at principal 
points along this proposed route of immigration 
travel, of societies on the plan of the German Society 
of South Carolina, now in existence here. 

4, The formation, in all the healthy counties of this 
and other Southern States, of ‘* County Land and Im- 
migration Societies,’? having for their object the 
settlement of immigrants upon free farms, em dying 
the joint-stock principle of Dr. E, B. Turnipseed. 

5. The establishment in Charleston, upon the 
broadest and most liberal basis, of a Board of Im- 
migration. 

6. The encouragement of publications and of the 
widest discussions upon immigrants and immigration, 
to the end that our people, of all classes and oecupa- 
tions, may be fully informed as to the immense gain 
to the whole country and to all private interests of a 
large, increasing, industrious, and respectable popu- 

tion. 

7. The encouragement of immigration from North- 
ern States to this State. 


The report of the delegates from the Ger- 
man Society recommended the establishment 
of direct communication, “ by means of good 
steamers commanded by officers speaking the 
German language,” between some German 
port with which there is at present no such 
communication and some Southern port. 
“The present condition of our country,” con- 
tinues the report, ‘renders it absolutely im- 
possible for immigrants to be induced to come 
to this or any other Southern State as laborers. 
The price of labor is much too low. We can- 
not contend in this respect with the Northern 
and Western States, where farm laborers of 
the best class are paid as high as from fifteen 
to thirty dollars per month, besides being 
found. Moreover, it would be impossible for 
them to exist on the fare and in the manner in 
which our plantation laborers are sustained.” 
The subject of Chinese labor occupied a con- 
siderable share of the attention of the conven- 
tion, and was referred to a special committee, 
who reported that “the introduction of Chinese 
labor would be of great benefit to a large por- 
tion of South Carolina, In the lower part of 
the State and on the islands, where rice and 
long cotton are cultivated, and where it is 
supposed white labor cannot be permanently 
or profitably employed, it would seem to be a 
great acquisition. The Chinaman is reported 
to enjoy almost perfect health on the low river 
lands in the most unhealthy regions of the 
South and Southwest.” .The cheapness of 
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Chinese labor was another point that recom- 
mended itself to the committee, According to 
their report, Chinamen can be imported at an 
expense of not more than $125 per head, the 
whole or a greater part of which will be re- 
funded by the laborer. Their labor can be 
contracted for, for five years, at the rate of 
fifty cents per day. 

At this convention the subject of direct trade 
with Europe was discussed, and the committee, 
to whom this topic had been referred, recom- 
mended ‘the establishment of a permanent 
line of freight and immigrant steamers to a 
port in Europe, in shares of $25 each.” Asa 
further means of improving the resources and 
increasing the wealth of the State, the develop- 
ment of manufactures was recommended to the 
convention, It was contended that the staple 
production, cotton, should be utilized at home, 
and not be transported abroad at great cost to 
be manufactured, 

In the following table is given the Federal 
census, by counties, of the State for the years 
1870 and 1860: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
NODOTIME:... 0:sicleioers Fes olor v's 81,129 82,385 
ADOOPRAOD 5 ¢ ovnia po ipe Konia 24,049 22.873 
Bavewen ls Seno onc ceeded 85,724 30,748 
Beaufort. 65 cde eee ds 84,359 053 
Charleston ...............0: 88,863 70,100 
COteRGl ete aucomee nds dters ene 18,805 8,122 
Chesterfleld ......0.....0..5 10,584 11,834 
OIA VOUMOI, £25 vivconis Seow esices 14,038 3,095 
GBNCRGD. joes nds ashsncesse bs 84,014 41,916 
Columbia............ Gesnene 9,298 wept 
Darlington ......5....e..+5. 26,242 20,361 
Edgefield... ...cscceesectes 42.486 89,887 
OOAX RGSS cs ceca essen ue stsct 19,828 22.111 
Georgetown..........6.606: 16,161 21,305 
Greenville.s .. iim csic0sewees 21,819 21,892 
BRUTE Bae s hate sg hon ch abs haan we 10,721 4962 
pe DB Res POUny de Ee oe 11,754 13,086 
TAUCARIBE,. da 6) dod sod shan v die 12,087 11,791 
PONTOUM ck aurucbesveases 22.536 23,858 
TiORUIRUe os vet acess es cates 12.988 15,579 
Masion i5. 0G Hace csak 22.164 21,190 
Marlboro’ 11,814 12,434 
Newberry.. 20,775 20,879 
Oconee APs. as 10,536 AOA | 
Orangeburg ......6ieeseeeee 16,865 24,896 
PICKCRE i. ¢ cmp 25 tek ncnic atte 10,269 19,639 
Richiand s,s outer cee see 23,075 8.807 
Spartansburg.............65 25,784 26.919 
Samer PS Pees Petree 25,263 23.859 

saenchneepibenes oapkee 19,809 19,685 
Witliaasiite are epee SRN: 15,489 15,489 
ROE T ety ere a 24,286 21,502 
tal. cones been 705,169 08,708 


SPAIN. During the year 1870 the country 
continued under the provisional administra- 
-tion of the Regent, Marshal F. Serrano y Do- 
minguez, Duke de la Torre, appointed on June 
18, 1869. The Government of the United 
States was represented at Madrid by Major- 
General D. E. Sickles. Spanish ambassador 
and minister at Washington, Don M. L, Ro- 
berto, accredited March. 19, 1869. The area 
of Spain, inclusive of the Balearic and Canary 
Islands, is 195,607 square miles. According 
to a memorial. published by the “ Direccion 


General de Estadistica ” at Madrid, in 1870, the . 


population of Spain, excfusive of Tetuan, 
was: 
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Decemb’r, 1860... 15,658.586 Decemb'r, ota . 16,408,821 
S 1861... 15,864, .. + 16,545,882 
she 1862... 16,050,152 re 1867. He 10 yan 
er 1863... 16,195,291 w+. 1868... . 16,782,052 


The population of the colonies, according ~ 
to the latest official reports, was estimated 
at 6,378,541. The population of the city of 
Madrid is reported in the census of 1866 at 
317,217. The budget for 1870-71 estimates 
the revenue as follows: 


Pesetas.* 

Ditch Faxes ores Pas caesar awa’ waves - 199,338,005 
Taxes on rents and pemsions............ees00 300, 
Indirect taxes... 2. veils cievatabentheeaa 60,290,000 
— abe gt rt (tobacco, lottery, and iret ne 488,250 

Oe cs ee a RT 4 
Phew from state COMAINS...........6.. eens: WAS 
Revenue from the colonics..........6. eases 000 


War indemnity from rT and Cochin-china 3, 500, 000 


Revenue from crown-lands..........s..-.+005 2,215, 000 

TOG 55 bate Sate reerte iia mea suitepuawes 535,702,055 
The gagennitoss was estimated at.........605 116,667,448 
Showing a deficit of. ..5.52.......ccccceeeeeees 180,965,888 


The public debt, on the 81st of March, 1870? 
amounted to 2, 639, 851,703 escudos; interest" 
69,188,299 escudos al escudo equals 48 cents) 
The annual contingent for the army has been 
fixed by law at 80,000 men. The active stand- 
ing army in Spain is composed of 60,000 in- 
fantry; 9,000 cavalry ; 8,500 artillery ; 2,500 
sappers and miners; 13, 600 civil guard ; ‘and 
18,000 carabiniers ; "total, 106,000 men. The 
army reserve of the first class numbers 80,000 
men; second class, 80,000 men. Grand total 


of the army in Spain, 216, 000 men. The colo- 
nial army is composed as follows: 
Cuba, | Porto Rico, | Philiprine 

Infantrys.s biseyearayte-ee 16,000 8,000 6,400 
CBPEIPY, . ossncat nobsaccani 2,000 40 200 
Artillery... ....cccceee dees 2,000 500 1,000 
Conn or eA yeciths 1,000 100 
Civil Guard .........0.005 1,500 560 11 
Sanitary Corps... ...... 500 Ses KS 

Total, «saons «as eboe 28,000 4,200 9,000 


The militia, which forms the reserve of the 
colonial army, numbers 8,000 infantry; 1,800 
cavalry; and an expeditionary corps of 33, 000 
men. Total military strength in Spain: ’and 
the colonies, 295,000 men. The marine, on 
January 1, 1870, "consisted of 120 steamers, 
carrying "87 guns, and 8 sailing-vessels, carry~ 
ing 32 guns ; in course of construction, 4 steam- 
ers, counting 27 guns.. The navy was under 
command of 1 admiral, 6 vice-admirals, ~~ 
14 rear-admirals. 

The movement of shipping, daring 1807, 
was as follows: 


Vessels ' ser 
Spanish vessels entered..., 4,342 
oreign vessels entered.... 5,298 108800 
Sen sh vessels peat Fs ; 4,090 
‘oreign vessels cleared... 4,170 sor ‘000 ' 


The merchant navy goneished of— 
8,051 ee Mag: ye of Rapes sot in the coasting-trade, 


102 s 
1,312 saitton teenie of 27160 tune seafaring, 
49 steamers, f 25,239 ton 


* One peseta is equal to oe cents. 
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The value of the imports and exports, in 
1867, was estimated as fullows: 


~ COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 

. Escudos. Escudos. 
Fae ae 70,100,000 82,200,000 
MPOPUMAIR Fa snsesicceceds 54,400, $3,800,000 
MUTMEUIE So E8 ic vec cbs cWedovdd 2.400, 900,000 
eer... MR Shed crin bee need ob 008 oe 3500 O00 
MM... cc sesssscteceeee| 900,000 "700,000 
Netherlands ................ yt : Lay a 
ae 4,700,000 "300,000 
BURUES vin nicsps Ciinvo sbear ss 400,000 300,000 
NMIIIRS bidte's oadns anldu's da Sdgo ns 500,000 2,400,000 
oo ae Se ey 60, 70,000 
Turkey..... atabnsee soe neds 1,400,000 | s,s 
Total Europe.........| 138,080,000 | 80,270,000 

NR Be rs Pas cet s diet Sa 

Other parts of Africa........ 800000 100.000 
Total Africa.......»: 1,100,000 1,500,000 
Sy See oes Se 16,000,000 700,000 
Porto Rico. ..........0005-. 800,000 7300000 
Other West Indies.......... 8,200,000 8,400,000 
United States............... 1,300,000 50,000 
Mexico and Guatemala.,,.., 80,000 500,000 
oe New Granada... pi , 200,000 
La Plata States..............|,  1500.000 5400000 
West coast of America...... 5,700,000 10,000 
Total America.......] 87,980,000 83,060,000 
Philippine Isles............. 1,600,000 700,000 
Grand Total......... 178,710,000 115,530,000 


The value of imports during the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866, was as follows; 


Imports in 1864............. 198,000,000 escndos. 
a Ls en ne 162,600,000 * 
Se Dh Rear | 129,900,000 * 


Thomas, Duke of Genoa, a nephew of King 
Vietor Emmanuel, having refused to be a 
candidate for the vacant throne, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of his mother, the 
Duchess of Genoa, the Spanish ambassador 
at Florence communicated this refusal to the 
Provisional Government, on December 29, 1869. 
In consequence of the failure of this candi- 
date, whom they had warmly advocated, the 
ministers tendered their resignation on Jan- 
uary 10th, and a new Cabinet was formed, in 
which Rivero was Minister of the Interior, and 
Montero-Rios, Minister of Justice. Topete re- 
entered the Cabinet as Minister of Marine. 
General Prim introduced the new Cabinet to 
the Cortes on January 11th, saying that the 
only cause of the late crisis had been the fail- 
ure of the candidate, and denying the existence 
of any dissension of consequence among the 
late ministers on any other point. Sefior Ri- 
vero, in addressing the Cortes, said: 

Law, as the foundation of order and public liberties 
perfectly exercised, is the best title of the authorities 
to oanert. The severe castigation of those who, in 
the sphere of authority or in the sphere of the goy- 
erned, are wanting to this high deposit, this element 
of power and command in society, will be the in- 
flexible and invariable rule of the Minister of the 
Government. The establishment of public order upon 
these bases by means of organic laws is a point the 
Government propose to effect. They also propose to 
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resolve the question of finance, to raise our fallen 
eredit.. They believe, if the Cortes will lend their 
acquiescence, that the situation of Spanish finance is 
not 8o bad as is generally believed. iat has oc- 
curred to it are common and constant accidents of a 
radical revolution. 


On January 23d the proposition for the ex- 
clusion of the house of Bourbon from the 
Spanish throne came before the Cortes for final 
action, and was the occasion of an exciting 
debate. General Prim participated and made 
a personal statement. In the course of his re- 
marks he declared that the proposition was 
unjust to exclude all the Bourbons. He desired 
to explain that his words were not designed 
percent to favor the Duke de Montpensier. 

e would go with the majority, whoever might 
be chosen. At length a vote was reached, and 
the proposal was rejected by a large majority 
—yeas 38, nays 151. 

On January 29th an oe discussion oc- 
curred in the Cortes between Sefior Figueras, 
one of the leaders of the Republicans, and Gen- 
eral Prim. The former defended the recent 
Republican insurrection and asserted that it 
was a deliberate act of the people to defend 
their individual rights, which had been vio- 
lated by the Government. He further asserted 
that those so-called insurgents who had been 
killed by the Government troops were simply 
assassinated. General Prim rose and demanded 
a retraction of the offensive words. Sefior Fi- 
gueras refused to retract. 

The Duke de Montpensier arrived at Madrid 
on February 14th, and had long interviews 
with General Prim and Admiral Topete. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the Cortes, on the same day, 
the Government was interrogated as to the 
urgency of the revision of the treaty with Eng- 
land on the slave-trade, slavery being now re- 
jected by the national conscience, and the 
right of search which that treaty gave to Eng- 
land leading to vexatious interference with 
the Spanish share of the rich commerce With 
Africa. Sefior Silvela, the Minister of State, 
replied that by the treaty England paid $2,000,- 
000 for the right of search, so it was a fair 
bargain; but the Government would invite 
England to reverse the treaty, as Spain would 
no longer countenance or allow the importa- 
tion of negroes. 

On the 7th of March the Infante Don Enrique 
de Bourbon published a violent and highly-in- 
sulting pamphlet against the Duke de Mont- 

nsier. A challenge from the latter was the 
immediate consequence, and a duel took place 
on the 12th, in which Don Enrique was killed. 
On April 12th a court-martial assembled for 
the trial of the Duke de Montpensier, who was 
sentenced to be exiled from Madrid for one 
month, and to pay an indemnity of 30,000 
francs to the family of Don Enrique. The 
latter, however, indignantly refused the in- 
demnity. - 

Serious disturbances took place in Bar- 
celona. ' The insurréction soon spread over the 
whole of Catalonia, and it was with the ut- 
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most difficulty that the Government troops 
finally suppressed the rebellion. 

During the session of the Cortes, on June 
8th, a motion was made that the King be 
elected by a direct vote of the people of the 
nation. After a debate, this was rejected. At 
length the proposition, requiring the candidate 
to receive a majority equal to one-half of the 
whole number of deputies, was carried by a 
vote of 138 to 124. 

On June 24th the Cortes adjourned to Oc- 
tober 81st. They adopted no decree of amnesty 
before adjourning, but authorized the Govern- 
ment to declare a general amnesty whenever 
they might deem it expedient. 

On June 25th ex-Queen Isabella signed the 
following manifesto of abdication : 


Sranrarps! My long reign has seen many sad and 
troubled periods—sad. above all for me, because the 
glory of certain facts and the progress realized while 

ruled the destiny of our dear country cannot make 
me forget that, loving peace and the increase of the 
publie good, I ever saw my deepest and most 
cherished feelings, my noblest aspirations, and my 
most earnest wishes for the preareny of Spain, 
thwarted by acts independent of my will. Asa child, 
thousands of heroes proclaimed my name, but the 
horrors of war surrounded my cradle. Asa girl, I had 
no thought but to second proposals which appeared 
good and calculated to secure your happiness, but 
the heated strife of parties allowed no time for the 
law and for the love of prudent reforms to take root. 
At an age when reason is fortified by experience, the 
ungovernable passions of men whom I would not 
oppose at the cost of your blood, more precious to me 
than my own, have driven me to a foreign country, 
far from the throne of my ancestors, to this friendly, 
hospitable, and illustrious land, but which is not my 
own country, nor that of my children. Such, in brief, 
is the political history of thirty-five years, in which 
I have exercised the supreme representative power 
of the people committed to my charge by God’s law, 
by personal right, and by national night. Reflecting 
upon this period, I cannot accuse myself of contribut- 
ing with deliberate intention either to the evils laid 
to my charge, or to misfortunes which I was power- 
less to avert. A constitutional queen, I have sin- 
cerély respected the laws. A Spanish woman before 
all, and a loving mother, Spain’s sons are all equally 
dear tome. The misfortunes which I could not pre- 
vent were mitigated by me as far as possible. Noth- 
ing was more grateful to my heart than to pardon 
and reward, and I omitted nothing to prevent my 
subjects’ tears from flowing for my cause, With de- 
sires and feelings that have nevertheless been vain 
to spare me, in my country or away from it, the bit- 
ter trials aftlicting my life, hg Sis to suffer them 
and accepting the designs of Divine Providence, I 
believe Iean yet freely and spontaneously perform 
this last of my acts, all of which, without exception, 
have sought to promote your prosperity and to se- 
cure your tranquillity, Twenty months have passed 
since I set foot upon foreign soil, apprehensive of 
ills which, in their blindness, tenacious supporters 
of illegitimate aspirations; who have been condemned 
by the laws of the kingdom, by the vote of many 
assemblies by the right of victory, and by the dee- 
larations of the Government of civilized urope, do 
not hesitate to endeavor to reproduce. In these 
twenty months my afilicted soul has never ceased to 
hear the suffering cry which arises from my never- 


forgotten Spain, Full of faith in its future, solicitous ~ 


for its greatness, integrity, and independence, grate- 
ful for the support of those who were and are at- 
tached to me, forgetting the affronts of those who do 
not know me or insult me, for myself I ask nothing, 
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but I would obey the impulse of my heart and the 
loyal sentiment of the Spaniards by confiding to 
their honor and noble feeling the destiny of a tradi- 
tional dynasty and the heir of a hundred kings. 


Here follows the act of abdication, transfer- 
ring the crown to the prince, under the title 
of Alfonso XII., Isabella, preserving all civil 
rights, and the custody of Alfonso while liy- 
ing abroad and until proclaimed King by the 
Cortes. 

A council of the ministry took place at La 
Granja, on July 6th, when it was decided to 
send a special ambassador to Germany, to 
make an offer of the Spanish crown to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern - Sigmaringen. 
prince at first accepted the offer conditionally, 
but afterward refused upon the advice of King 
William of Prussia, the head of the house of 
Hohenzollern. The Provisional Government 
then concluded to tender the crown to the 
Duke of Aosta, second son of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The duke accepted the offer, on 
condition that. he was elected by the Cortes 
and recognized by the foreign powers. The 
diplomatic body at Madrid received confiden- 
tial notice of the candidacy, and favorable 
replies, announcing the formal approval of 
the proposed candidate, reached Madrid from 
Prussia, England, Italy, Austria, and Russia, 
previous to the reassembling of the Cortes, 
On November 4th General Prim formally pre- 
sented the name of the Duke of Aosta as a can- 
didate for the throne. The election took place 
on November 16th, when, of the 847 deputies 
entitled to vote, 811 voted as follows: 191 for 
the Duke of Aosta, 27 for the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, 1 for the Duchess de Montpensier, 8 
for Espartero, 2 for Alfonso XII., 62 for’ the 
republic, while 19 votes were blanks, given by 
the Carlists and Moderados. A deputation of 
crown-bearers was immediately elected and 
ordered to proceed to Florence, where they 
arrived on the 8d of December. When the 


crown was presented to the duke, he said: 


“T have before me a smooth, and, I hope, happy 
course to pursue. You present to my view a 
more extended horizon, and invite me to duties 
always elevated, but now of the utmost mo- 
ment. I accept the noble mission, conscious 
of its difficulties.” 
Italy for Spain on December 28d, landed at 


Carthagena on December 80th, and was ex- — 


pected to arrive in Madrid on January 2d, 
1871. Ws 

On December 29th, while General Prim was 
proceeding from the Cortes to his residence, 
some persons in the Calle Alcala fired into his 
carriage, wounding both the general and his 
adjutant. Great popular indignation was mani- 
fested at this atrocious act. The general died 
of his wounds in the evening of the following 
day. 


places, in the northern provinces, and were 


soon increasing both in intensity and activity. — 


The * 


The Duke of Aosta left — 


Carlist insurrectionary movements broke out — 
in February, at Murcia, Calatayud, and other — 


a 


A Sy hee 
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Don Carlos, himself, while travelling through 
France with an Austrian passport, under the 
name of the Marquis of Alcantara, was ar- 
rested at Lyons by the civil authorities. He 
was reminded that he could reside only in the 
north of France, and if he violated that con- 
dition he must leave the country. The prince 
then proceeded to Switzerland, accompanied 
by an escort as far as the frontier. Previous 
‘tovhis arrest he met the Duke of Modena at 
Lyons, and completed all his arrangements for 
going to Spain and raising another insurrec- 
tion. Various engagements took place be- 
tween the insurrectionists and the Government 
troops during the summer, without any definite 
result, On September 5th, the Carlist chief 
a, and 500 men, offered to lay down 
their arms, and were pardoned. On the fol- 
lowing day a band of 600 Carlists was attacked 
and beaten near Navarre. Several of them 
were captured, among whom were some 
riests, with arms in their hands. Another 
band of 800 or 400 was encountered in the 
province of Biscay. The insurgents were at- 
tempting to destroy the railroad, but were at- 
tacked by the Government troops and routed. 
These defeats put an end to the Carlist move- 
ment for the remainder of the year. 
The colonial possessions of Spain consist of : 


Square Miles, | Population, 

I. Island of ODO sos woces ode. 45,8384 1,414,508 

Island of Porto Rico......... 8,596 615,574 

Total, America........... 49,480 | 2,030,082 

II. Philippine Islands........... 65,908 4,319,269 
Caroline Islands and Palaos. 878 23. 

Marianne Islands............ 417 5,610 

Total, Asia and Oceania.. 67.203 4,348,459 

III. Africa, Guinea Islands..... 489 5,590 

OMAL Wi dys exspee e's nie 117,172 | 6,878,541 


_ By far the most important of these colonies, 
as regards natural resources and their develop- 
ment, commerce, and wealth, is the Island of 
Cuba. The government is vested in a Cap- 
tain-General, who is the military commander 
of the whole island, and the civil governor of 
one of the three provinces. Its population, 
according to the census of 1867, was classed as 
follows : 


White Tahabitante.... ee ak, Arete 960,612 
Pred Colored is. Wie EE dad $35 943 
DUNGSs 2 a pw ele cadcuck cae patna eberieeitah en: ieee 870,553 

Tota As sleeve ec tee eo ae 1,414,508 


The free colored population consisted of 
50,000 Chinese ; 1,500 Yucatese ; 225,843 free 
negroes; and 6,000 emancipated slaves, or 
such negroes as had been taken from on board 
of captured slave-traders. Havana, the seat 
of government, and the chief town of the 
island, had a |g rect (in 1863) of 205,676 
inhabitants, of whom 138,895 were whites, 

The island being still in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the Government of the mother- 
country, the construction of railroads and 
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other public works projected has not been re- 
sumed during the year. On September 19, 
1870, the Panama and West India submarine 
cable, which connects Cuba with Jamaica, was 
opened to the public; the submerging of the 
cable to Aspinwall was to be completed at an 
early day. At the end of the year 1868 about 
403 miles of railroad were in operation. The 
most important port is Havana; the clearances 
at the custom-house there comprise from 45 to 
50 per cent. of the entire exports of the island, 
while the entries amount to nearly 75 = 
cent. of the aggregate imports in Cuba. 

tanzas is next in importance as regards expor- 
tation. The entire exports of sugar during 
1869 summed up 1,701,871 boxes of 400 pounds 
each, and 511,822 casks or hogsheads, of which 
1,308,381 boxes, and 85,649 hogsheads were 
exported from Havana to the following coun- 
tries: 58 per cent. to the United States; 26.5 per 
cent. to Great Britian ; 6.8 per cent. to Spain 
and the south of Europe; 6 per cent. to France; 
1.6 per cent. to the North of Europe; and 
1.14 per cent. to other countries. There were 
also exported from Havana, in 1869, 880,078 
barrels molasses, at from 110 to 120 gallons; 
2,115 tierces honey, at 80 gallons; 13,605 bar- 
rels rum, at 125 gallons; 28,049 arrobas wax 
(one arroba equals 24 lbs.) ; 22,269,876 pounds 
tobacco, and 179,962,000 cigars. The export 
of coffee is not of any importance. The offi- 
cial statements of imports and exports of Cuba 
do not state the value of the different articles; 
on an average, the imports and exports of 
Havana are calculated at $40,000,000 annually. 
The moyements of shipping at the port of 
Hayana, during 1869, comprised the following 
arrivals: .721. American vessels, of 878,645 
tons; 574 Spanish vessels, of 142,820 tons; 


124 English vessels, of 124,522 tons ; 58 French 


vessels, of 50,661 tons; 49 German vessels, of 
89,750 tons; 68 Norwegian vessels, of 26,061 
tons; 75 vessels from other countries, of 85,386 
tons: total, 1,852 vessels, of 797,345 tons. The 
customs revenue at Havana; in 1870, showed 
an increase of $6,000,000 over that of 1869, 
The insurrection on the island of Cuba 
against the Government of Spain was con- 
tinued throughout the year 1870 with unabated 
vigor, and, although it did not gain ground nor 
obtain any signal advantage, the Spanish an- 
thorities were unable to suppress it, and the 
war was waged on both sides with a degree ot 
ferocity and a disregard of human life un- 
known in modern warfare. The destruction 
of property was immense, the torch of the 
Spaniard and Cuban alike was busy in carry- 
ing devastation over fertile regions. The de- 


_crees issued and executed by both parties were 


bloody and revengeful. The Spaniards, be- 
sides having to fight a desperate enemy, per- 
fectly familiar with all the mountain recesses 
in the interior of the island, saw their number 
decimated by the climate and by disease; and, 
although they had a numerous army in the field 
at the beginning of the year, the Captain-Gen- 
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eral had to ask for considerable reénforcements 
from the mother-country. And, although they 
were in possession of every seaport on the 
island, they did not sueceed in preventing the 
landing of fire-arms and ammunition for the 
insurgents. The hostile feeling which drove 
so great a number of the native inhabitants of 
the island to armed resistance against Spain 
still continues unabated, Although some of 
the insurgent leaders surrendered with their 
commands, new recruits filled their ranks, con- 
sisting either of the young natives of the 
island, or of fillibusters from abroad. On the 
29th of March, 1870, the number of regular 
Spanish troops on the island of Cuba amount- 
ed to 23,000 men, according to the budget of 
war, exclusive of an expeditionary corps of 
83,000 men (also regular troops), and 4,000 
militia, making a total of 60,000 men. These 
figures were, however, considerably reduced by 
sickness, losses in battle, desertions, and other 
causes. The strength of the insurgent forces 
it has been impossible to determine, but the 
fact that Spain has, for more than two years, 
vainly endeavored to suppress the rebellion, 
seems to indicate that it must have been con- 
siderable. General Quesada, late commander- 
in-chief of the insurgents, while on a visit. to 
the United States, in March, 1870, declared that 
they had not then ten thousand arms in Cuba. 

The winter campaign of the Spanish army 
came to an end on the 28th of January, after 
a severe battle at Najasa, when the Spaniards 
were forced to retreat. The-most sanguinary 
engagement of the entire campaign took place 
near Guaimaro, where the insurgents, under 
command of General Jordan, obtained a de- 
cided victory, killing 36 officers and 400 men 
of the army of General Puello. 

On the 24th of February, Captain-General 
de Rodas issued a decree emancipating over 
2,000 colored prisoners of war. The decree 
read as follows: ; 


SUPERIOR POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CUBA. 


Deeree.—By virtue of the faculties with which I 
am invested, and in keeping with the royal decree of 
the 27th of October, 1865, I think fit to extend my 
deeree (resolucion) of the 21st of September ult., de- 
claring exemption from dependency on the Goyern- 
ment the expeditions entitled Puerto Escondido, Ca- 
banas 10, Cabanas 85, Cabanas San Diego de Nunez, 
and Trinidad, 

In consequence thereof the employers (Jos pee 
who have in their service emancipated (emancipados 
- of the referred-to expeditions, will present them in 
the secretary’s office of this superior government 
within the period of one month, in order that, after 
the usual formalities, they may receive their letters 
of exemption. 

At the same time the governors and licutenant- 
governors will publish this direction in the periodi- 
cals of their respective, jurisdictions, so that it may 
come to the notice of the holders of these emanci- 
pados, and they coon Fee e ignorance of it. 


RO DE RODAS, 
Havana, February 24, 1870. 


Another campaign was opened by the Span- 
iards at the beginning of April against the 
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rebels in the central department. Count Val- 
maseda commanded in person and advanced to 
Cauto, in the vicinity of which several battles 
were fought, with alternate success. During 
this campaign, the son of President Cespedes 
was captured, and was executed on the 29th 
of May, near Puerto Principe. 

On the 20th of May, Captain-General de 
Rodas published an order, that all slaves be- 
longing to insurgents in the field, or in foreigr 
countries, who had taken up arms, and all who 
had served as guides to the Spanish troops or 
performed any other service for the national 
cause, were henceforth free. we 

At the approach of the sickly season, active 
operations against the insurgents had to be 
abandoned, and no fighting of any consequence 
occurred during the entire summer. 

The Spanish Cortes having passed an eman- 
os law for the colonies on June 234, 
which was promulgated by the Regent Serrano 
on July 4th, it was made operative in Cuba on 
the 28th of September. The following is the 
text of the law, its promulgation by the Regent, 
and the proclamation of the Captain-General : 


SUPERIOR POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CUBA. tel 
‘His Excellency the Regent of the kingdom commu- 
nicates to me, under date of July 4th ult., the follow- 
ing law which has been promulgated and sanctioned 
by the Congressional Cortes: 


Don Francisco SERRANO y DomincuEz, Regent of the 
kingdom, by the will of the sovereign Cortes; to all to 
whom these presents shall come, greeting: Know ye that 
the Congressional Cortes of the Spanish nation does here- 
by decree and sanction the following: 

ARTICLE 1. * * * All children of slave mothers, born 
after the publication of this law, are declared free, 

ART. 2, All slaves born between the 18th of September, 
1868, and the time of the publication of this law, are ac- 
quired by the state by the payment to their owners of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars. 

Art. 8. All slaves who have served under the Spanish 
flag, or who have in any way aided the troops during the 
aed insurrection in Cuba, are declared free. All 

hose are equally recognized as free as shall have been so 

declared by the superior government of Cuba, by virtue 
of its jurisdiction. The state shall pay their value to 
their masters, if the latter have remained faithful to the 
Spanish cause; if belonging to the insurgeuts, they shall 
receive no indemnity. 

Arr. 4, Slaves who, at the time of the publication of 
this law, chall have attained the age of sixty years, are 
declared free, without any indemnification to their own- 
ers, The same benefit shall be enjoyed by those who shall 
hereafter reach this age, 

Art, 5. All slaves begin lint to the state, either as 
emancipated, or who for any other cause are at present 
under the control of the state, shall at once enter upon 
the full exercise of their civil ie rf sits 

Art. 6. Those persons freed by this law who are ay 
tioned in articles one and two, shall remain r 
control of the owners of the mother, after the payment 
of the indemnity prescribed in article eleventh. tk 

Art. 7, The control referred to in the fonegetamentie 
imposes upon the person exercising it the obligation to 
maintain his wards, to clothe them, care for them in 
sickness, giving them primary instruction, and the edu- 
cation necessary to carry on an art or trade. erson 
exercising the aforesaid control acquires all the rights of a 
agar and may, moreover, enjoy the benefit of the 

abor of the freedman, without making any compensation, 
until said fr has reached the age of eighteen 

ears, 
e Art. 8. When the freedman has reached the age of 
eighteen years, he shall receive half the wages of a free- 
man, Of these wages one-half shall be paid to him at 
once, and the other half shall be reserved in order to 
form a capital for him, in the manner to be determined by 
subsequent regulations. 

Art. 9. On attaining the age of twenty-two years, the 
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freedman shall acquire the full by ag hee of his civil 
ts, and his capital shall be paid to him, 

. 10, The control will also be aunulléd: first, by 
the marriage of the freedman, when the same is entered 
into by females over fourteen years and males over 
eighteen years old ; second, by a proved bad treatment on 
the part of the guardian, or his non-compliance with his 
duty, as stipulated in article seventh; third, should the 
guardian prostitute or favor the prostitution of the freed- 
woman, 

Arr. 11. The above-mentioned control is transmissible 
by all means known in law, and is also resignable when 
just motives exist. Legitimate or illegitimate parents 

are free shall be permitted to assume the control of 
their children by the payment to the guardian of the 
same of any expense he may have incurred for account of 
the freedman. Subsequent regulations will settle the 
basis of this indemnification. 

Arr. 12. The superior civil governor shall form, in the 

of one month from the publication of this law, lists 

the slaves comprised in articles three and five. 

Arr, 13. The freed persons mentioned in the foregoing 
article remain under the control of the state. This con- 
trol is confined to protecting them, defending them, and 

them the means of gaining a livelihood, with- 
out limi their liberty in the slightest degree. Those 
who prefer to return to Africa shall be conveyed thither. 

Arr. 14. The slaves referred to in article four may re- 
main with their owners, who shall thus uire control 
over them. When they shall have preferred to continue 
with their former masters, it shall be erg with the 
latter to give them compensation or not, but, in all cases, 
as well as in that of the freed persons being -unebie to 
maintain themselves by reason of physical bility, it 
shall be the duty of the said former masters to feed them, 
clothe them, and care for them in sickness. This duty 
shall be a concomitant of the right to employ them in 
labors suitable to their condition. Should the freedman 
object to the compliance with his obligation to labor, or 
should he create disturbances at the house of his a 
dian, the authorities will decide the question arising there- 
from, after having first heard the free¢man. 

Arr. 15. If the freedman, of his own free will, shall 
leave the control of his former master, the latter shall no 
longer be under the obligations mentioned in the fore- 
going article. 

Art. 16. The Government shall provide the- means 
2 an ay Pr the indemnifications made necessary by the 
present law, by means of a tax oo those who still re- 
mained in slavery, ranging from eleven to sixty years of 


et 1%. Any act of cruelty, duly justified as nomen | 
been inflicted by the tribunals of ens ce, will bring wi 
it 4s a consequence the freedom of the slave suffering such 
excess of chastisement. 

Art. 18. Any concealment impeding the application of 
the benefits of this law shall be punished according to 
title thirteen of the penal code. 

Arr. 19. All those shall be considered free who do not 
pear enrolled in the census drawn up in the Island of 
rto Rico the 3ist of December, 1869, and in that which 

will have been drawn up in the Island of Cuba on the 31st 
of December of the present year 1870. 

Arr. 20. The Government shall make a special regula- 
tion for the execntion of this law. 

Arr. 21, The Government will report to the Cortes 
when the Cuban deputies shall have been admitted, a bill 
for the compensated emancipation of those who remain 
in slavery after the establishment of this law. 

Meantime this emancipation is carried into effect; the 

enalty of the whip, authorized chapter thirteen of 

he regulations for Porto Rico and Cuba, shall be abol- 
ished; neither can there be sold separately from their 
mothers children yo r than fourteen years, nor slaves 
who are united in matrimony. 


MARIANO RUIZ, Deputy Secretary. 
PALACE oF THE CORTES, ane 2, 1870. 

Therefore, I order all tribunals, justices, officers, gov- 
ernors, and other authorities, of whatsoever class or po- 
sition, to obey the same and cause it to be obeyed, com- 
plied with, and executed in all its ae. 

FRANCISCO SERRANO, Minister of Ultramar, 
SIGISMUNDO MORET Y PRENDERGAST, 
San Inperonso, Jilly 4, 1870. 


And, having opportunely omitted the publication 
Vou, x.—44 A 
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of the same for the want of the regulation referred 

to in article twenty, and having received the sense 

in which said document is to be drawn up, I have 

ordered the exact compliance of said law, in virtue 

of which it is inserted in Se ae Gazette for future 

guidance. CAB RO DE RODAS. 
Havana, September 28, 1870. 


Toward the middle of October, a steamer 
with 3,000 troops for the reénforcement of the 
army arrived at Havana, and was followed, in 
about a fortnight, by two other steamers, with 
1,500 each. 

On the 15th of October, Captain-General de 
Rodas issued an order liberating 2,000 appren- 
ticed negroes, captured from slavers in the 
years 1855, 1856, and 1857. On the 2d of De- 
cember, news reached Havana, by telegraph, 
that the home Government had accepted the 
resignation of Captain-General de Rodas, which 
had been repeatedly tendered. Count Val- 
maseda, having been appointed his temporary 
successor, arrived at Havana from the interior, 
on December 7th, to relieve General de Rodas. 

An official correspondence took place with 
regard to the offer, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, of its good offices 
for the purpose of bringing to a close the civil 
war ravaging the Island of Cuba. (See Drero- 
MATIC CORRESPONDENCE.) 

A deep impression seems, however, to have 
been made in Spain by the overtures on the 
part of the United States, and, as the expec- 
tations of an early subduing of the insurrection 
were not realized, overtures were made at 
Washington in December, 1870, to a prominent 
public man, known to be friendly to the Cubans, 
for the purpose of obtaining his influence in 
ascertaining what terms of peace, if any, 
could be made between the combatants. The 
gentleman submitted, as the least he would con- 
sent to bear to the Cubans, the following points > 

1. Emancipation, unconditional and immediate. 

2A ns ae restoration of civil and property 
rights, including a reversal of all confiscations. 

8. A guarantee of religious freedom, the liberty of 
the press, of meeting, and of speech. 

4, Equal representation for Cuba in the Cortes, as 
that accorded to other provinces of Spain. : 

5. A colonial autonomy similar to that existing be- 
tween Great Britain and the British North-American 
provinces, 

6. The removal by the home Government of all 
offensive officials. 

7. That Spain and Cuba should consent that the 
United States should see that these guarantees were 
enforced and complied with by both parties. 

The last condition appears to have been the 
stumbling-block on the Spanish side, but even 
that was consented to. The Cubans, however, 
felt compelled to refuse approval, upon the dis- 
tinet ground that nothing short of independence 
could be sought by them. The atrocities per- 
petrated against them rendered it impossible 
aa the two parties could live peaceably to- 
gether. 

STEWART, Rev. Cartes Samvet, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, Senior Chaplain in 
the United States Navy, born in Flemington, 
N.J., about 1795 ; died in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
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Decemper 14, 1870. He was educated at 
Princeton College, whence he graduated in 
1815; studied law and theology, and subse- 
quently went to the Sandwich Islands as a 
missionary, returning in 1825. In 1828 he 
published a journal of his residence there, 
which passed through six editions in America, 
and was republished in England. He received 
the appointment of chaplain in the Navy in 
1828, and made his first cruise to Brazil, Peru, 
and other South American countries, on board 
the Vincennes, in 1829-’30. Subsequently he 
published an account of the cruise, which was 
received with great favor, and went through 
several editions both in this country and in 
Great Britain. He also wrote a book on Eng- 
lish and Irish society, which was published in 
1834, He became editor of the Naval Maga- 
zine in 1837, and subsequently acted as chap- 
lain of several Navy-Yards. His last cruise 
ended in 1862, after which he retired from 
the service. He was a man of fine intellectual 
culture, broad, generous spirit, and ardent in 
his zeal and devotion to the cause of humanity. 
STONE, Rey. Cottins, a Congregationalist 
clergyman, and educator of the deaf and dumb, 
born in Canton, Conn., in 1812; was killed 
by a railroad accident in Hartford, Oonn., De- 
cember 23, 1870. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1832, and in 1833 became teacher in 
the American Asylum at Hartford. After a 
period of nineteen years of faithful and effi- 
cient service, he accepted in 1852 the position 
of principal of the Ohio State Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Columbus. In 1863 he was 
offered the position of principal of the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford, the parent institution 
for deaf-mute instruction in this country, and 
accepted it. He studied theology with the 
Rey. Dr. Hawes, of that city, and was ordained 
to the ministry in 1853, while principal of the 
Ohio institution. For a period of nearly forty 
years he was untiring in his zeal and devotion 
to that interesting department of education, 
and was greatly beloved and respected, not 
only by his pupils, but by his associates, and 
all with whom he was brought in contact. 
STORM-SIGNALS. Until 1870 this coun- 
try had no system of forecasting or signalling 
storms. In England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, this important branch of science 
and useful knowledge had received the most 
careful attention and the liberal patronage of 
governments. In England, the art of fore- 
‘telling the weather is brought to such per- 
fection, that as high a proportion as seventy- 
three per cent. of storm-warnings has proved 
correct; and in France, in one year, no less 
than ninety-four out of one hundred storms 
were correctly signalled. At Hamburg, ac- 
cording to the report of the North-German 
Seewaste, twenty-eight out of thirty storm- 
‘signals were verified. It is strange that in the 
United States, where the commerce of the 
lakes and the sea-coast is exposed to sudden 
and very disastrous tempests, this life and 
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property saving system had not been before 
adopted. The extent of the country is 50 
vast, that the severe and most destructive 
storms which originate in the South and South- 
west can be signalled for many hours before 
they burst upon remote parts of the land, and 
thus lake and ocean vessels may be warned 
against leaving port till the danger is over. 
The movement to establish a Government 
Bureau for this purpose originated in the 
West, and was suggested by the enormous 
losses sustained by the commerce of the Great 
Lakes in 1869, when 1,914 vessels were wrecked 
or otherwise injured by storms, to the extent 
in damages of over $4,000,000. General H. 
E. Paine, Representative from Wisconsin, re- 
sponding to the Western demand for greater 
security to lake commerce, offered the follow- 
ing resolution in Congress, early in 1870: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and required to provide for taking 
meteorological observations at the military stations 
in the interior of the continent, and at other points 
in the States and Territories of the United States, and 
for giving notice on the Northern lakes and on the 
sea-coast, by magnetic telegraph and marine signals, 
of the approach and force of storms. 

This was promptly passed, and approved 
by the President, February 9, 1870. Brevet 
Brigadier-General Albert J. Myer, the chief 
signal-officer of the Army, was intrusted with 
the novel and difficult work of executing the 
objects of the resolution. The enactment and 


the appointment were received with great. 


favor throughout the United States, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the Atlantic and West- 
ern cities taking especial pridé and interest 
in the matter. - General Myer asked for only 
small appropriations—$15,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1870, and $20,000 for 
the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1871. 
Such economy as he contemplated was ren- 
dered possible only by the fact that the obser- 
vations were all (or nearly all) to be conducted 
by army officers. The principal expense to 
be met was for the purchase ‘of instruments, 
such as thermometers, barometers, hygrome- 
ters, rain-gauges, and anemometers or wind- 
gauges. These were speedily procured, the 
army correspondents selected and installed, 
and the work of reporting commenced. 

The army stations from which reports are 
daily received at Washington number about 


thirty-six. Besides these, a return comes in 


every day, when the lines are working through, 
from Mount Washington, the highest point 
of the White Mountains, the meteorological 
service at the latter place being performed by 
a volunteer corps of two persons and assist- 
ants from: Dartmouth College, and one United 
States observer-sergeant. They passed the en- 
tire winter of 1870-71 at that lofty, cold, and 
windy elevation, in a substantial wooden hut, 
living upon provisions supplied to them by the 
liberality of the friends of science in New 
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England. It remains to be seen whether their 
observations there are so important to the 
country and the cause of science as to make it 
advisable to continue their watch and ward 
at that lofty outpost of the Northeastern 
States. Several days a the winter, the 
wind at Mount Was mn blew over one hun- 
dred miles an hour, and the mercury marked 
many degrees below zero. The superintendent 
of the reports at the capital, on receiving them, 
makes comparisons, and puts them into a 
tabulated form, which is telegraphed to the 
‘principal cities of the United States for the 
morning and evening newspapers. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the tables as they 
daily appear—the latest reaching the offices 
of the morning journals toward midnight: 

|. METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, MARCH 2, 11.47 Pp. a. 

(Barometer corrected for temperature and elevation.] 


PLACES OF OBSER- : : zi z 4 
VATION. 38/4 3 |sk B 
| 3 os) — | 3 
= >a 7 
FA Sat GR cones $0.17) + .07/63/S. E.| 4 |Gentle, |Fair. 
timore. . 80.07|—.07/51/S. E.| 1] .... |Clear. 
beh ~- 80,00) ..... 8.W.| 6 |Gentle.;Fair. 
hoginainse’s dy pial 29.62).....|/54.5, W.| 16 |Brisk. |Clondy. 
Charleston....... 30.17|—.07/61/S. E.| 2 |Gentle.|/Fair. 
Cheyenne........ 29.84)... 8S. W.)| 6 |Gentle.|Clear. 
deeide'> so 29.81),....|82)N. 11 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Cincinnati....... 29.72)... s. 10 |Brisk. |H. rain. 
Cleyeland ........ 29.63) ..... 8. 12 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
Corinne, Utah... .|29.73)..... 8. E.| 8 |Gentle.|Fair. 
RRS «oe | 29-53). 00s 8. 13 |Brisk, |H, rain. 
Duluth, Minn... ../29.95)..... 8. W.| 15 |Brisk. |Cloudy 
polis ..... 29.62)..... 8. W.| 10 |Brisk. |H. ra’ 
Key West, Fla. ..|30.12;—.02)74'S. E.| 5 |Gentle.|Fair, 
Knoxville, Tenn, |29.98)—. Ww. 8 |Gentle.|Rain, 
Lake City, Fla.. ./30.09) +.01/68/8. 1|_.... |Clondy. 
Memphis......... 29.77|...../61|W. | 10 |Brisk. |L. rain. 
Milwaukee....... 29.85)..... 8. W.| 8 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 
Mobile, Ala...... $0.00)..... S. W.) 23 |Brisk. |Clondy. 
Mt. Washington. ./28.80)..... 8. 50 |Gale. |Clondy. 
Nash nn. .|29,81)..... s. 26 |Brisk, |H. rain. 
New on, Ct.|30.01)..... 8. 2 |Gentle. 'Fair. 
New Orleans..... 29.99). .... 8. W.| 10 |Brisk. |Clondy. 
New York......./29.96|— «-+e+|.. |Calm, |Clear, 
BO ae 30.14)..... 8. 18 |Brisk. |Clondy. 
A et arr: 30.10)...../81/N. 6 |Gentle.|Clear. 
Oswego.......... 29.67) ..... 8. W.| 12 |Brisk. |Cloudy 
Philadelphia ..... 30.01) — Ww. 1|...... |Clear. 
Pittsburg ........ 29.82 Ss. 4 |Gentle. Cloudy. 
Po Me..... 30.01|..... 8. W.| 8 |Gentle.|Cloudy. 
Rochester, N. Y../29.69)..... 8. 9 |Gentle.|Clear. 
San Francisco... .|30.38|..... W. | 12 |Brisk. |Clear. 
Savannah........ 80.14 —.05/64)..... .. |Calm, |Fair. 
St, Lonis......... 29.88) ...../87)W. | 18 |Brisk. |Cloudy. 
St. Panl........../30.02).....|/24,N.W.| 6 |Gentle.|Clear. 
Toledo, Ohio..... 29.59) ..... 55/8. 18 |Brisk. /H. rain. 
Washington...... 29.96) —.05 54/8. 2 |Gentl ir. 
Wilm’gton, N, C,.'30.20'—.04,62'8. E. | 9 iGentle.|Clondy. 


Accompanying these tables is a synopsis of 
the same in plain language, and a statement of 
“‘Probabilities” regarding the weather that 
may be reasonably looked for in different sec- 
tions of the country, within the following twen- 
ty-four hours. In these, the air of predictions is 
carefully avoided. They are but probabilities 
at the best, but experience has shown that in 
most cases they may be depended on. It is 
hoped that the science of meteorology will, 
some day, be so far perfected that prophecies 
ofunfailing aceuracy may be made ; but, should 
nothing more than a wise estimate of probabili- 
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ties be attainable, that of itself will be produc- 
tive of incalculable good to ship-owners, mer- 
chants, and travellers, by giving them due 
monition of approaching storms. 

Subjoined are the synopsis and estimate be- 
longing to the preceding Meteorological Record. 
The probabilities were realized fully on the 
succeeding days; fresh winds and heavy rain 
prevsong in the parts of the country in- 

icated, although but a few hours previously 
the weather at the same places was reported 
“fair” or “ clear.” 
War DepartMent, 


Orrice or THe Cuter Sicnat-Orricer, 
WASHINGTON, care’ 2, 1871. 
or t ~ 


S; is of Weather 
for Dock 'the has been Pom ted decided 
fall of the barometer, the lowest pressure being now 
on Lake Erie, Rain has fallen very generally from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, with cloudy and threatening 
Ww r onthe east and south Atlantic. It stillre- 
mains clear from Maryland to Long Island. The 
weather is now fair, and clearing west and north of 
Illinois. Fresh winds have prevailed on the Gulf 
and Lakes, and with diminished force on the Atlantic. 

Probabilities.—Threatening and rainy weather will 
probably be experienced on Friday on the Atlantic 
and Lower Lakes, with fresh winds. Brisk winds 
on the Gulf and Upper Lakes, with clear weather in 
the Northwest. 


During the past fall and winter months the 
public had repeated verifications of the “ prob- 
abilities,” and the press of the United States 
bore testimony to their great trustworthiness 
and utility. The following extract from a report 
of the Government observer at Chicago shows, 
as Prof. T. B. Maury has pointed out, how 
clearly the Signal Service is now enabled to 
trace some of our great storms and anticipate 
their arrival on the Lakes: 


Dec. 11th.—The severest storm we have yet had, and 
one of the highest significance to meteorologists, be- 
cause of the clearness with which its course can be 
traced, from the time it left the Gulf till it reached 
Chicago. Its previous course would seem also to be 
indicated from the newspaper report that a violent 
storm was raging ot Aspinwall about the 6th, causing 
many disasters to shipping. On the 9th, at 4. u. 
there is rain at New Orleans; at 11 p.., at Mobile 
and Montgomery ; at 4. «. on the 10th, heavy rain 
at Augusta; at 11 Pp. u., snow at St.Louis. On the 
llth, at 7 a. w. the storm had reached Chicago, and 
at 4p. u., Milwaukee. The storm would seem to 
have travelled up the valley of the Mississippi in a 
northerly direction, and then, attracted by the 
moister atmosphere of the Lakes, to have turned 
eastward, The Alleghany Mountains would seem to 
have intercepted a portion of the air-wave, and car- 
ried it up in the direction of Washington and New 
York. The two branches of the storm would then 
appear to have combined and remained almost sta- 
tionary, covering the whule North for some days with 
heavy cloud, 


Captain Howgate, General Myer’s assistant, 
writes in the same vein : 


The storm of December 19th, of the year just ex- 
pies, was announced along our sea-coast some hours 

advance by Prof. Lapham, of the Signal Service, 
telegraphing it from Chicago. General Paine, M.C. 
from Wisconsin, informed the chief signal-officer a 
few days ago that he knew one instance where ves- 
sels with valued at over a million dollars 
were held in the harbor of Milwaukee on the strength 
of the storm threatened and forecast by the Signal- 
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Service bulletin, and which actually swept the 
Lakes as anticipated. At the same time, several ves- 
sels, which sailed from port regardless of the bulletin, 
encountered the storm, and two of them were lost. 
In making any estimate of the work done and good 
already accomplished by this service, it should be 
borne in mind that the observers who do the actual 
work were put on duty after a hurried course of 
study, and without, in many cases, any previous 
knowledge of even ordinary military duty: o simi- 
lar body of men has ever been raised, organized, and 
sp bey 2 pes During the sixty days from November 
1to December 31, 1870, it has been clearly proved 
that men so raised and instructed could make the 
proper observations, and that, once made, these ob- 
servations could be transmitted regularly and rapidly, 
three times daily, to the central points, and thence 
distributed promptly. This of itself was success 
enough, but, in addition to this, atri-daily bulletin has 
been posted at several public places in every impor- 
tant city in the Union ; weather maps, similar to those 
you saw in our office, put up in every Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade now in the same 
cities, by which the movements of the atmosphere 
could be clearly traced; and, in addition to all this, 
the reports which are made synchronously are pub- 
lished synchronously throughout the country, thus far 
excelling, in point of circulation, the English reports, 
which have been the result of ten years’ experiment. 
In England these reports are published once each 
day in the London Zimes, and reach a few thousand 
people, while ours are printed in several hundred 
newspapers, and are seen and read by hundreds of 
thousands. On the first of January the manifold 
map was commenced, and will be issued daily in all 
the large cities as soon as we get a suflicient number 
from the printer. 


The next great work attempted by the Bu- 
reau will be to provide for the exhibition of 
storm-signals at points on the Lakes and along 
the coast. This will require more liberal ap- 
propriations from Congress, which will doubt- 
less be readily made, now that the usefulness 
of the system has been well proved. The 
Chamber of Commerce of New York has al- 
ready initiated a movement to raise funds to 
codperate with the Government; and similar 
bodies will probably follow the example 
throughout the country. 

Hon. Thomas B. Butler, Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut, has made a valuable and interesting 
contribution to meteorological science, in his 
work entitled “The Atmospheric System 
Developed.” It contains a large amount of 
original matter set forth lucidly, and forming 
altogether a theory of great strength. It is 
especially adapted for practical use by farmers 
and others whose prosperity may depend on 
accurate daily prognostications of the weather. 
Judge Butler assumes that the popular notion 
‘of meteorologists, that atmospheric phenomena 
are the result of mechanical commotions in a 
sort of aérial ocean—by the action of the sun’s 
rays in heating the earth and lower atmos- 
phere, and causing the latter to rise—is incor- 
rect. He lays down three propositions, which 
he sustains by masses of facts : 

“1, That the normal state of the atmosphere 
in the temperate zones is calm, fair weather. 

“9. That the changes from that state, and all 
the states and changes constituting the weath- 
er, are produced by the passage of successive 
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organizations commonly called storms, but 
which, for reasons stated in the text, he terms 
* conditions.’ 

“3, That the conditions result from the oper- 
ation of a great, central, permanent organiza-’ 
tion, and originate in it, or in an atmospheric 
current called the counter, or upper trade, 
which is produced by and sent forth from that 
central organization, out over the temperate 
zones,” 

He then goes on to show that there are seven 
alternating and changing states of the atmos- 
phere, and describes them and illustrates the 
manner in which they are produced, by a his- 
tory of two passing conditions, one a. summer 
belt of showers, and the other an autumn 
southeast storm. He enlarges on the fact that 
the atmosphere consists of strata or ‘ stories,” 
and that these are constituted by the interpo 
sition of the equatorial current or upper trade, 
proceeding from what he calls the central con- 
dition, and that the clouds of the different sto- 
ries differ in function as well asin form. He 
analyzes and classifies the conditions, and tells 
in what localities one or other of them is gen- 
erallyo be found. He shows how each one 
of the diverse systems has its focal path, and 
that these paths change their location with the 
seasons; and that the climatology of the coun-* 
try, and all its varying characteristics, result 
from such changes. That part of his book he 
claims to contain the key for the explanation 
of every climatological fact peculiar to any sec- 
tion of this continent. A considerable portion 
of the work is devoted to the unfolding and 
illustration of rules for forecasting the weather, 
representing tests confirmed by the general 
observation and experience of the author for 
half a century. 

It has been very recently said, that meteor- 
ology, unlike her sister sciences, has made no 
advance. The most hasty review of what has 
been done in determining the laws of storms, 
and premonishing society of their approach, 
establishes the fact that there is a scientific 
basis for the operations of the Signal Service. 

A long series of observations has enabled 
meteorologists to reach some perfectly well- 
defined and unchallenged conclusions, Among 
these are the following: 

In the United States, a large number of 
storms, which come in from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, pursue the track of the Mississippi River, 
and ascend its tributaries, until they reach the 
States bordering on the*Great Lakes, The 
moisture from the lakes always exerts an at- 
tractive influence upon the storm, causing it, 
from a distance, to deviate from its course and 
move toward the lakes. 

The storms which strike upon the Pacific 
coast of the country, following the impulse 
they receive from the great band of westerly 
wind, overleap the Rocky Mountains, cross 
the plains, and sweep eastward, often causing 
great destruction of property on the lakes and 
in the New-England States or Canada. 
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These storms are of cyclonical or ne! 
character, rotating against the hands of a wate 
in our hemisphere, and with the hands of a 
watch in the southern hemisphere, Their 
velocity is such that they travel from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Connecticut River in about 
twenty-four hours, and thence to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, or 
thirty-six miles an hour. These storms, after 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, become elon- 
gated from north to south, and move to the 
east side-foremost. Within the limits of preva- 
lent westerly winds, when storms advance 
with very considerable rapidity, the direction 
of progress is always from west to east. This 
direction is not absolutely uniform, but has 
been observed to vary from about due east to 
N. 54° E. 

Great storms of rain and snow are accom- 
panied by a oo Bye: of the barometer near 
the centre of the storm, and a rise of the ba- 
rometer near the margin; but this rise is not 
generally uniform along the entire margin. 

The depression of the barometer at the 
centre of a storm sometimes amounts to more 
than an inch below the mean height; and the 
rise along some portion of the margin some- 
times amounts to more than an inch above the 
mean height. 2 

Winter storms commence gradually, and 
generally attain their greatest violence only 
after a lapse of several days; after a time their 
violence gradually diminishes, and at length 
they disappear entirely. This succession of 
changes requires a period of several days, some- 
times one or two weeks, and possibly even 
longer. Sometimes all these changes are ex- 
perienced over the same country ; that is, the 
storm makes no progress from place to place. 
More commonly, however, the storm travels 
along the earth’s surface; and, although the 
same storm may continue for one or two weeks, 
or even longer, its duration at any one place 
may not exceed one or two days. 

For several hundred miles on each side 
of the centre of a violent storm the wind in- 

' clines inward toward the area of least pressure, 
and at the same time circulates around the 
centre in a direction contrary to the motion of 
the hands of a watch. 

In Europe, as well as in the United States, 


on the north side of a great storm, the preva- 


lent winds are from the northeast, while on 
the south side they are from the southwest. 

The force of the storm is proportional to 
the magnitude and suddenness of the depres- 
sion of the barometer; but very near the centre 
of a violent storm there is often a calm. 

On the borders of a storm, near the line 
of maximum pressure, the wind has but little 
force, and tends outward from the line of 
greatest pressure. 

The wind uniformly tends from an area of 
high barometer toward an area of low barom- 
eter; and this is probably the most important 
law regulating the movement of the wind, 
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In a great storm the centre of the area 
of high Sormomniter frequently does not coin- 
cide with that of the area of low barometer, 
or with the centre of the area of rain and snow. 
In the United States, on the northeast side of 
a storm, at a distance of over five hundred miles 
from the area of rain and snow, the thermom- 
eter sometimes rises even twenty degrees above 
its mean height. 

The great storm of March, 1859, for example, 
in accordance with these laws, ran from West. 
ern Texas, where it first struck our coast, in a 
northeast direction to Lake Michigan, which it 
reached in twenty-four hours, thence to the 
Atlantic coast in another twenty-four h 
and, finally, leaving the continent at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, ninety-six hours after its first 
announcement. Here was a regular movement 
about as rapid as a railroad train, and as easily 
kept under supervision. The storm of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1871, was anticipated, by cautionary 
telegrams from the Signal-Office for four days, 
to all cities eastward from San Francisco 
(where it first appeared), to the city of Oswego 
in New York. 

Experience of the most accomplished navi- 
gators, meteorologists, and practical observers, 

as established, moreover, certain unquestion- 
able premonitions of storms. 

These have been given by various writers on 
meteorology as follows: 

A premonition of an approaching gale is af- 
forded to seaport towns by the agitation of 
the ocean and the disturbance of its slimy bed. 
The muddy appearance of the water in the 
sea, in anchoring depths, during violent storms, 
sometimes precedes the storm, being caused 
by heavy undulations affecting the bottom of 
the sea. This effect was remarkable around 
the Bermuda Islands in September, 1839, a 
day before the actual arrival of the tempest. 

Clouds are of the utmost utility in for tell- 
ing weather, especially the cirrus, cirro-stratus, 
and cumulo-stratus. 

The cirrus, called by sailors “cat’s tail,” 
and sometimes by others the “curl cloud,” is 
made up of wavy parallel or diverging fibres, 
or slender filaments like white lines pencilled 
on the blue sky. It is probably composed of 
minute snow-flakes or ice-crystals. Its move- 
ment is a fine index of the great atmospheric 
currents, and it is thus a valuable prognostic 
of stormy weather. It doubtless often reaches 
a height of ten miles above the earth. When 
the fine threads of the cirrus appear blown or 
brushed backward at one end, as if by a wind 
prevailing in these lofty regions, the wind on 
the surface will sooner or later veer round to 
that point. 

The cirro-stratus, partaking of the form of 
both the cirrus and stratus, Buchan says, “‘is 
markedly a precursor of storms; and, from its 
greater or less abundance and permanence, it 
gives some indication of the time when the 
storm may be expected.” 

The cumulo-stratus is distinctly formed just 
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before rain begins. It is the forerunner of the 
lurid display of the thunder-storm, as Tennyson 
has painted it: 
“The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud, 
That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 


And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 


The “pocky cloud” is an almost unerring 
storm-warning. If clouds be red and lowering 
in the morning, the red color arises from a 
large amount of vapor in the vesicular state, 
when, as Forbes has shown, the blue rays of 
light are absorbed and the yellow and red rays 
pass, This gives rise to the weather-proverb— 


“The evening gray and the morning red— 
Put on your hat or you'll wet your head "— 


and may sometimes prove ominons of a storm. 

The approach of the “ Northers” of Texas 
and Mexico is generally indicated, as an emi- 
nent observer tells us, by—‘‘ First, a general 
humidity of the atmosphere. Secondly, the 
peak of Orizaba Mountain visible and clear, 
the lower parts only being enveloped in dense, 
hazy clouds. Thirdly, the distant mountains, 
far inland to the southeast, exceedingly clear, 
together with excessive heat and depression in 
the animal kingdom,” 

Prof. Brocklesby has well pointed out the 
additional and important fact that the top of 
the storm always impends—overhangs—the 
track on which it is advancing, because the 
base of the storm is retarded by friction with 
the earth’s surface. This is of great signiti- 
cance, as always enabling the close observer to 
give warning. This is more easily done, from 
the fact that the front of most storms is 
marked by a moist, warm atmosphere. 

In the northern parts of the United States, 
according to Prof. Espy, the wind in great 
storms generally sets in from the north of east, 
and terminates from the north of west; while 
in the southern parts it generally sets in from 
the south of east, and terminates from the 
south of west. 

Perturbations of the magnetic needle are in- 
separably joined with one or more of the three 
following phenomena: 1. General disturb- 
ances of the telegraphic lines—due to wide- 
spread auroras, which mark general move- 
ments of the atmosphere in high latitudes and 
over the Atlantic. 2. Disturbing currents of 
a more local character, oceurring over the 
telegraphic lines some time before the storm 
appears to which they owe their origin, thus 
lengthening the distance and time. at which 
the approach of the storm may be perceived. 
8. Disturbing currents, still more restricted, 
accompanying the electric changes when the 
storm itself is passing. Blood-red streamers 
of aurora crossing the sky and meteoric and 
electrical exhibitions preceded the gale in 
which the Royal Charter went down. If we 
could have more magnetic and meteorological 
observations, the magnetic and electric states 
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of the atmosphere and auroras might be made 
our most valuable prognosties of storms. 

Tt has also been discovered that the pres- 
ence of large quantities of ozone (which can 
easily be ascertained by ozone test-papers) 
foreshadow an impending atmospheric storm. 

These unbidden monitions, together with 
many others—as the sun setting red, a remark- 
ably red color of the clouds; the sign almost 
infallible, at Mauritius, of the brick-dust haze 
in the horizon; a thick, muddy atmosphere, 
but extraordinarily clear on mountains ; fre- 
quent shiftings of breezes from all points, 
thick fog flying fast to the south, a bright halo 
round the moon, stars very brilliant and un- 
usually twinkling at low altitudes, noises in 
caverns and wells like a storm, moisture on 
walls and pavements, sea-birds coming to land, 
water-fowl flying about; the swell of the ocean 
rolling in, though the hurricane may be 600 
miles distant; turtles floating in the calm, ap- 
parently in astate of stupor; the sea peculiarly 
clear at great depths, tides irregular; branches 
of trees not bent forward as by a stream, but 
constantly whirled about; water rising in wells 
and ponds; disturbances of currents on the 


telegraphic wires—are some of the oft-ob- 


served presages of the “thing of evil.” 

Within a few years, vast improvements have 
been made in meteorologic instruments, and 
the instruments in use by General Myer are of 
the most approved construction and of ex- 
quisite delicacy. 

The ordinary barometer is that of Mr. James 
Green, of New York, the standard adopted by 
the Smithsonian Institute, and the Army and 
Navy of the United States. This barometer is 
after the original design of Fortin, in which 
the error of level is entirely got rid of, To 
the scale is attached a vernier by means of 
which the variation of the mercury in the 
tube is detected even to the z4oth of an inch. 
It is an exceedingly rare thing for an accident 
to happen to this barometer, 

The thermometers used are both erect and 
horizontal. By the first, the height of the 
column of mercury, and hence the tempera- 
ture at any given moment, is read with exact- 
ness. By the latter, the maximum and mini- 
mum thermometers, are ascertained the high- 
est and lowest range of the temperature in 
any given number of hours. These instru- 
ments are hung horizontally on hooks, and are 
never handled, the index in the tubes being 
steel and, when read, the index is set by means 
of a magnet. 

The thermometers at the station of the Sig- 
nal Service are fixed in the Louvre boarded 
box for thermometers, so scientifically con- 
structed that, as nearly as possible, the mer- 
cury is protected from solar radiation on the 
one hand, and on the other, the circulation of 
the air is not impeded, since the sides of the 
box are open somewhat as window-shutters, 
to allow ventilation. 

The hygrometric conditions of the atmos- 
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phere at every station of the Signal Service 
are noted by means of the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, which furnish the most relia- 
ble indications of the moisture and saturation 
of the air, and for ascertaining the fe 
relative humidity, and absolute humidity, an 
other aqueous phenomena. The readings of 
this instrument are confirmed by those of an- 
other instrument, the hygrodeik, which far- 
nishes all the hygrometric results without any 
calculations by the observer, who merely 
copies certain figures to which the pointer of 
the hygrodeik points. 

Invaluable as are the records made by ob- 
servers from these instruments, their worth 
has been almost eclipsed by the more re- 
cent inventions of sel/-registering barometers, 
thermometers, ete. Among this class of scien- 
tific contrivances, General Myer has adopted 
the “ Self-Registering Anemometer ” for show- 
re velocity and force of the wind; the 
“ Self-Recording Rain-Gauge;” the Thermo- 
graph of the Kew Observatory, indicating the 
temperatures ; the Kew Barograph; the Pee- 
lor ‘ Self-Recording Barometer ;” Wild’s Ber- 
lin “Self-Registering Barometer;’’ and Prof. 
Hough’s celebrated Meteorograph and Self-Re- 
cording and Printing Barometer. 

The meteorograph is an automatic machine 
which writes its own indications in lead pencil 
for every second in the twenty-four hours, upon 
a roll of paper, which is divided by lines and 
moves off a reel at a uniform rate of speed, 
which is adjusted by a clock. It indicates 
simultaneously the exact height, in inches and 
hundredths of an inch, of the barometer, and 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers. It thus 
records at one and the same moment the press- 
ure, the temperature, and the hygrometry, of 
the air, with unerring precision. By a simple 
application of the photographie art, the regis- 
ter.is taken on suitably-prepared paper, at the 
instant the atmospheric changes are taking 
place. This gives the Signal-Office an unim- 
peachable account of the minutest ripple on 
the great atmospheric ocean, and, when these 
photographs are put into a volume, they fur- 
nish a pictorial history of all the mutations of 
weather within a known area of the earth’s 
surface. 

As far as the barometric annals are. con- 
cerned, the refinements of science have gone 
even further than this degree of accuracy, 
Hough’s Printing Barometer not only doing 
the same work of his meteorograph, but also, 
by an automatic process, setting the type and 
making an actual impression on the paper, of 
its exact readings, once in every fifteen min- 
utes. . ; 

The anemometer in use is that of Robinson, 
consisting of four hollow hemispheres or cu 
screwed on to the ends of two horizontal r 
of iron crossing each other at right angles and 
supported on a vertical axis which turns freely. 
When placed in the wind, the cups revolve; 
and the arms are of such a length that when 
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amile of wind has passed the anemometer, 
500 revolutions are registered by the instru- 
ment. The accuracy of its construction may 
be tested by conveying it rapidly through the 
air on a perfectly calm day the distance of a 
mile and back again the same distance, and 
noting the number of revolutions made, The 
nuinber of revolutions is registered by a sys- 
tem of index-wheels set in motion by an end- 
less screw on the upright axis, which are read 
off in the same way as a gas-meter. The num- 
ber of miles travelled by the wind during a 
day, an hour, or any other specified time, is 
found by multiplying the revolutions made in 
that time by 2, and dividing by 1,000. The 
rate per hour at which the wind blows at any 
time is found by observing the revolutions 
made, say, in two minutes; multiply by 30 and 
2, or at once by 60, and divide by 1,000. Thus, 
suppose 800 revolutions were made in two 
minutes, the velocity of the wind would be at 
the rate of 48 miles an hour. 

The observers at the various stations of the 
Signal Service are all sergeants of the United 
States Army. Previous to their entrance on 
duty, they are required to pass successfully 
through two examinations, after an extended 
course of studies and special training at Fort 
Whipple, Virginia. In this course they be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the meteor- 
ological treatises of Loomis, Buchan, and other 
writers. They are also required to become 
experts in practical telegraphy, so that they 
can use the telegraphic instrument with ease 
and accuracy. 

The first examination of applicants for the 
post of observer-sergeant is but preliminary, 
and, to be successful, the applicant must show 
himself a good arithmetician, a writer of good 
English, and well acquainted with geography, 
especially the geography of the United States. 

n the final examination, which, like the 
first, is conducted by an army board (consist- 
ing of Colonel Garrick Mallery, Major L. B. 
Norton, and Captain H. W. Howgate), the ap- 
plicant is required to work out a variety of 
practical problems in instrumental meteorol- 
ogy, to display a full acquaintance with the in- 
struments, and also with the laws of storms 
and the general principles of his science. 

The observers, while under training at Fort 
Whipple, are instructed in all the duties and 
drills of the Signal Corps of the army, and 
thus, in time of war, are ready for field duty. 

The arrangements by which observations 
are taken at the different stations, and trans- 
mitted thence by telegraph to the central office 
at Washington, have worked with great har- 
mony and accuracy of result. 

Every: observer takes his observations at the 
same moment by Washington time and by in- 
struments which have been carefully adjusted 
to a standard kept at the central office. 

After taking his observations (thrice daily), 
the observer writes them out in fell (not in 
figures) on manifold paper, which gives him at 
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least two exact and fac-simile copies of his re- 
_ ports. One of these he hands to the telegraph- 
ic operator for transmission to Washington; 
the other he forwards by mail to General 
Myer. Should the operator make a mistake 
in transmission, he cannot attach the blame to 
the observer, since the latter’s manifold or du- 
plicate fac-simile report shows exactly what 
was handed the operator. This novel and sa- 
gacious process secures great accuracy in tele- 
graphing observations, 

The reports forwarded by mail are carefully 
preserved and bound into a volume. 

When the tri-daily telegrams reach the Sig- 
nal-Office at Washington, they are immediate- 
ly put into the hands of the meteorologist in 
charge of the office, who analyzes them and 
deduces from them a synopsis of the weather 
through the entire country, and also a brief 
statement of weather proBaBiuities for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours, 

These probabilities, and also the synopsis, 
are in thirty minutes telegraphed all over the 
country, and are received by all newspapers, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Boards of Trade, 
which desire to publish them, free of all 
charges. At the same time that the tri-daily 
telegraphic reports from the various stations 
are given to the chief meteorologist, copies of 
them are given to an officer whose duty it is 
to make the manifold weather-maps for the 
day. These maps are skeletons of the United 
States, with all the signal-stations on them. A 
dozen of these are laid on the table, and by 
stamping on them with a steel die, they re- 
ceive certain characters, which indicate all the 
phases of the weather. 

The direction of the wind is shown on each 
station by ah arrow; likewise the barometric 
pressure by figures; the thermometric and 
anemometric figures are attached, as also char- 
acters which are capable of indicating cloudy 
weather, fair, rainy, and snowy. 

These weather-maps are distributed to prom- 
inent hotels, custom-houses, and to as many 
other points as they can reach in time to be of 
any service to seamen and shippers. 

Copies of them all are duly bound up in 

book form, and thus is preserved an accurate 
magazine of the year’s 1,095 reports, and in a 
form suited to catch the eye and interest it, 
instead of repelling it, as is so often done in 
meteorological reports by long pages of solid 
figures. 
- One of the excellences of this system is, 
that every important storm and other atmos- 
pheric phenomenon is studied in all its details 
on the day it occurs, while the interest of the 
country, and of every observer, is at its height, 
and not months or years after the event, when 
curiosity has abated. 

Experience has shown that the non-com- 
missioned army officers employed are admira- 
bly competent for the signal duties assigned 
them, and, in their hands, the reports and 
telegrams have been transmitted with the pre- 
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cision and promptness of a regimental drill at 
West Point. The training and discipline of 
these soldiers in times of peace are exactly suit- 
ed to the nature of telegraphic meteorology, 
requiring great accuracy and dispatch, 5 

The discipline, knowledge, and sagacity ac- 
quired by this branch of the United States 
Army in the discharge of its scientific duties, 
are worth more to it and to the nation than 
any it could get in any national training- 
school, which would be far more expensive 
than the Signal Service. 

Up to this time, the Signal-Office has only 
undertaken to organize, train, and equip its 
observers; to perfect its adopted instruments, 
and to test those which have been put before 
it for trial; to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the laws of storms, their tracks and be- 
havior in various parts of the country; to 
gather exact information of each day’s weather- 
phenomena, and publish the same in all sec- 
tions; to issue occasional bulletins of remark- 
able and threatening weather to seaports and 
large. cities; and, lastly, to furnish each day, 
with their weather-maps, a telegraphic report 
of the atmospheric movements over the United 
States, and the probabilities of the weather for 
the current day. 

Forecasts and predictions of weather have 
not been attempted, nor ought they to be at- 
tempted, until further experience and cbserva- 
tion warrant them. 

But, at an early day, it is expected the ship- 
ping ports on the lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic seaboard, will be duly sup- 
plied with stations where appropriate signals 
will be displayed, giving cautionary storm- 
warnings for the benefit of commerce. 

This is the ultimate aim of the Signal Service 
of which we have treated, and when the ap- 
proach and force of storms, gales, and hurri- 
canes, can be promptly announced beforehand, 
one of the great ends for which the service 
was instituted will be attained. 

SUBWAY OF THE THAMES. This curi- 
ous work may now be said to be practically 
completed. The passage under the Thames 
has been finished for some time past, as also 
the chambers at each end. The attention of 
the engineer and his assistants has been mainly 
directed to the application of engine-power to 
the working of the lifts, by which the pas- 
sengers are to be let down and taken up by 
the shafts at the ends of the subway. ev 

The shafts by which the subway is reached 
are at each end rather under 60 feet deep and 
10 feet diameter; they are partly lined with 
brickwork and partly with iron. At the bot- 
tom of each shaft, under the level of the sub- 
way, a small steam-engine, of about 4 horse- 
power, is placed for use in raising and lower- 
ing the lifts, and for haulage of the single 
omnibus by which the passengers will be con- 
veyed. The lift is an iron chamber, with a 
floor of about 6 feet by 5 feet, and a ceiling 
about 6 feet 6 inches high. The entrance to 
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the lift is by sliding iron doors; on its pak 
sides it has pairs of roller-wheels which work 
in guide-rods fastened to the sides of the shaft. 
The lift is raised and lowered by a chain of 
t strength, which moves over a pulley at 
thie top of-the shaft, and is attached to a bal- 
ance-weight, which also works between guide- 
rods. The balance-weight is a slab of cast-iron, 
with an opening in the centre by which it may 
be loaded according to the number of pas- 
sengers in the lift. The lift, which weighs 
about 15 hundred-weight, is further connected 
with the balance-weight by a wire-rope at- 
tached to the bottoms of the weight and the 
lift respectively, and which passes round a 
ulley at the bottom of the shaft. A brake has 
ese invented by the engineer, which is at- 
tached to the roof of the lift, and is applied by 
a screw worked from the roof on the inside. 
The desired effect of the application of the 
brake is to stop the lift in its descent, not in- 
stantaneously but gradually, and within a few 
feet. On arrival at the bottom of the shaft, 
the passengers emerge at each end to a wait- 
ing-room of about 24 feet long by 10 feet wide, 
with seats along the sides. From this they 
pass into the iron omnibus, which runs up close 
to the inner ends of the waiting-rooms. The 
first part of the journey from each end of the 
subway is down an incline of about 1 in 80 to 
the middle of the subway. The haulage up 
the last part of the ascent at each end is by an 
endless wire rope, worked by the steam-engine 
on the Surrey side. The lift is seated for 7 or 
8, the omnibus for 14 persons. The first-class 
passengers descend the shafts last, and the 
omnibus is dispatched immediately on their 
arrival at the bottom of the shaft. The om- 
nibus is 5 feet wide inside, and has cushioned 
seats with stuffed backs; there is a space of 2 
feet 2 inches between the seats, which are 
laced lengthways along the sides of the ve- 
icle. A brake, which the conductor will work 
with his foot, is fitted at each end of the om- 
nibus. The gauge of the rails is 2 feet 6 
inches, 

SUN (Ectiesr or). The American obser- 
vations of the total solar eclipse of 1869 (see 
Amerroan Annvat OyoLopzpra for that year) 
* throw much light on the formerly dark prob- 
lems of the sun’s constitution. The same phe- 
nomenon, which occurred December 22, 1870, 
furnished an opportunity to confirm the knowl- 
edge acquired in the previous year, and to ex- 
tend the boundaries of discovery in the same 
field of research. The United States Govern- 
ment, responding to the general desire of the 
American people, who liad been much gratified 
at the success of the observations 1869, 
fitted out an expedition to the scene of totality 
of the December eclipse (in Spain, Sicily, and 
Africa), with a liberality of expenditure and 
care of preparation such as no other govern- 
ment exhibited in that connection. The prin- 
cipal astronomers, spectroscopists, and meteor- 
ologists, in the service of the United States, 
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were detailed for the agreeable duty. Several 
of the leading American colleges also fitted 
out parties of professors and assistants, at 
their own expense. The English Government - 
acted tardily in the matter, but finally aided 
in sending out expeditions, which were com- 
posed of some of the most distinguished ob- 
servers of solar phenomena in Great Britain. 
Germany, Italy, and other European countries, 
were also worthily represented on the occasion.’ 
The following are synopses of, or extracts 
from, reports so far as received from the ob- 
servers of the different nationalities. They 
corroborate and supplement each other, and 
only from a comparison of tle various state- 
ments can the seeker for information gain a 
clear idea of the net results of the expeditions. 
We condense, or quote, mainly on those por- 
tions that bear on the controverted questions 
of the nature of the protuberances, or moun- 
tains of flames, and the corona—the latter 
being the special subject of observation and 
theory. : 

Prof. Harkness, United States Navy, was 
stationed at Catania, Sicily. The eclipse com- 
menced there at 11° 85" 27.5"; but unfortunate- 
ly 15 minutes before totality a dense cloud hid 
the sun. At the moment of total obscuration, 
1" 11*, the cloud was sufficiently thin to allow 
the corona to be seen, but diminished in ex- 
tent and brilliancy, appearing scarcely more 
than two-thirds as large as that visible at 
Des Moines, Iowa, at the eclipse of 1869. The 
professor reports: 

With an Arago polariscope in hand, the first ten 
seconds were spent in observing that the sky was 
polarized all around the corona, while the corona it- 
self showed no trace of polarization. Rpringing to 
the spectroscope, I saw a green line of which I found 
the reading to be about the same with that of 1869. 
The spectroscope, directed to many different parts of 
the corona by my friend Captain rapa, RM. Ane 
showed the same green line. During the last few 
seconds of the totality, the thin cloud covering the 
sun became nearly dissipated, and the faint con- 
tinuous spectrum of the corona became visible. I 
could not believe that the eclipse had lasted, accord- 
ing to the chronometer (Negus’s, of New York), 115 
seconds; it seemed a moment only. I think that 
our observations, though made at disadvantage b 
the high wind and the thin cloud, prove beyond 
question that the corona does belong to the sun; that 
it is to a great degree, if not entirely, self-luminous 
and that its light gives a green line at about 1474 
divisions of Kirchoft’s scale. The observations by 
the polariscope go to prove that the light from the 
corona is not polarized. Five minutes after the to- 
tality was over, the sky became perfectly clear. The 
last contact was at 2 hours 19 minutes by the chro- 
nometer, which was, approximately, 1 hour 2 min- 
utes 45 seconds slow of § Sefatinss local mean time. 


Prof. Benj. Peirce, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, who was one of 
the Catania party, and had general charge of 
the American Government expedition, writes: 

But just previous to the instant of total obscuration 
there was a break in the clbuds, which was the more 
remarkable because it was raining and hailing at the 
time, This break did not extend a thousand feet 
from the place where we observed. But it gave us a 
superb view of the corona and the whole totality, and 
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enabled us to establish very important conclusions. 
It must be said, however, that there was just enough 
haze to deprive us of what Iam disposed to call the 
false corona, and which I consider to be a part of 
our own atmosphere. But the true solar corona is 
clearly proved to be a solar atmosphere extending 
about 80,000 miles above the ordinarily visible sur- 
face of the sun. There were three different sources 
of proof of this conclusion. The work is done suc- 
cessfully. 


Prof. C. N. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire, who was at Xeres, Spain, had 
the same trouble to encounter of obscuration 
by clouds till totality, but just then a rift in 
the veil opened the sun to view, and gave an 
opportunity for excellent observations. He 
says: 

Our spectroscopic results completely confirm those 
of last year, except that the two faint lines, which I 
saw between D and E last year and suspected to be 
corona lines as well as 1474, were not seen at all at 
this time; 1474 was traced by Prof. Winlock to a 
distance of nearly 20' from the sun’s limb, I traced 
it 16’ on the West, 12’ on the North, 14’ on the East, 
and about 10’ on the South. The apie ehromo- 
sphere lines were also visible in the corona to a dis- 
tance of 3' or 4’. Prof. Winlock and myself both 
agree in attributing this to the reflection of the haze 
around the sun. 1am more confident as to this, be- 
cause last year, in a clear atmosphere, the C line was 
certainly sharply terminated at the upper limit of the 
chromosphere or prominences under observation, 
But the most interesting spectroscopic observation 
of the ectipes appears to me to be the ascertaining at 
the base of the chromosphere, and, of course, in im- 
mediate contact with the photosphere, of a thin layer 
in whose spectrum the dark lines of the ordinary 
solar spectrum are all reversed. Just previous to 
totality, I had carefully adjusted the slit tangential 
to the sun’s limb at the point where the second con- 

_ tact would take place, and was watching the gradual 
brightening of 1474 and the magnesium lines. As 
the crescent grew narrower, I noticed a fading out, 
so to speak, of all the dark lines in the field of view, 
but was not at all prepared for the beautiful phe- 
nomenon which presented itself when the moon final- 
ly covered the whole photosphere. 
feld was at once filled with brilliant lines, which 
suddenly flashed into brightness and then gradually 
faded wet until, in less than two seconds, nothing 
remained but the lines I had been watching. The 
slit was very close, and the definition perfect. Of 
course I cannot Aye med assert that the bright 
lines held exactly the same position that had been 
oceupied by dark ones previously, but I feel very 
sure of it, as I particularly noticed several groups, 
and the whole arrangement and _ relative intensity 
struck me as perfectly familiar. This observation is 
a confirmation of Secchi’s continuous spectrum at the 
edge of the sun, and I think tends to make tenable 
the original theory of Kirchoff as to the constitution 
of the sun and the origin of the dark lines in the 

ordinary solar spectrum. 


Prof. Young sums up his views as follows, 
concurring in the main with those of Mr. 
Lockyer, the eminent British authority on 
solar phenomena: 


1. We have, I think, surrounding the sun, beyond 
any further reasonable doubt, a mass of self-lumi- 
nous gaseous matter, whose spectrum is characterized 
by the green 1474 line. The precise extent of this it 
is hardly yet possible to consider as determined, but 
it must be many times the thickness of the red hy- 
drogen portion of the chromosphere: perhaps, on an 
average, 8’ or 10’, with occasional horns of twice that 
height. It is not at all unlikely that it may even turn 
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out to have no upper limit, but to extend from the 
sun indefinitely into space, 

2. This region undoubtedly reflects to us a certain 
amount of the ordinary photospheric sunlight. This 
reflected light is, of course, polarized radially to a 
considerable extent. Its spectrum ought to show the 
ordinary dark lines, but they are partly masked in 
the manner Mr, kyer has so happily explained, 
and partly by the faintness of the spectrum. 

8. Our own atmosphere, even when clearest, must 
apparently extend this corona, both outward and 
inward, upon the moon’s disk, Since, however, the 
inner edge of the coronal ring is far the brightest, 
the inward extension of the corona should be most 
marked, except at the very beginning or end ef to- 
tality, and I have no doubt it is; that is to say, at 
the middle of rant the illumination of the moon’s 
disk gives a somewhat exaggerated measure of the 
effect of our-own atmospheré in extending the corona 
outward. Accordingly, I am Sispoaed to think the 
effect of the atmosphere (when clear) is a very sub- 
ordinate one, since in 1869 the light upon the moon’s 
disk was only very trifling compared with that even 
a whole degree from the sun. This atmospheric 
light would also be polarized radially. Its spectrum 
would be mainly that of the chromosphere, promi- 
nences, and ‘ leucosphere ”’ combined, a discontinu- 
ous bright-line spectrum. 

4, There must be a large subjective element, for 
two even skilled observers, standing side by side 
describe phenomena differing in very essential 

oints. 
Y 5. I am somewhat inclined to think with Oude- 
mans that possibly cosmical dust between us and the 
moon may play an important part. Assuming a light 
cloud of such matter, one or two hundred thousand 
miles above the earth’s surface and of great thick- 
ness, it becomes easy to account for the straight dark 
streaks, the varying form (if it does vary), and many 
other puzzling phenomena of the corona which ean 
basis be produced” by portions of our own at- 
mosphere deeply immersed in the lunar shadow, 
but which, I own, seem to me now less au- 
rora-like and less certainly solar than they did a year 
ago. I do not see how yeu tests b polacienpe 
and spectroscope could discriminate between the 
effects of such a cloud and those of our own atmos- 
phere. 


Prof. Pickering managed the polariscope at 
Xeres. <A brief account of his observations is 
furnished to Nature by Mr. 8. P. Langley, who 
remarks: 


Using sin a an Arago wilatowa: one of 
the form employed by Prazmowski, and a Savart, he 
(Prof. Pickering) is understood to have obtained, 
with all three, results pointing to a radial polarization 
of the corona. The light covering the moon’s disk 
he observed to be polarized throughout in the same 
plane, and the observations showed that the Arago 
and other polariscopes dependent on color were suf- 
ficiently delicate to determine this plane with accu- 
racy. At the sametime Mr. Ross, his assistant, using 
the instrument employed by Prof. Pickering in the 
last eclipse, obtained the same results as were then 
found. Mr. Ross used a modification of the Bunsen 
photometer, and obtained seyeral concordant meas- 
urements, 8 veh that the light was equal to that 
of a standard candle at two feet. The writer used a 
Savart’s polariscope attached to a small telescope of 
14 inch aperture, and having a field of about 2°. The 
observations with the Savart’s olariscope being sub- 
ject to ready misconception, the Diag for ob- 
servation, and the appearance during it, are here 

iven with some minuteness. Before the eclipse the 

avart was so adjusted that the bands were most dis- 


tinct when vertical, viewing the meridian sun reflect- 


ed from water. None were visible when the sun was 
directly scrutinized before or after pate During’ 
totality the appearance which presented itself was 
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unexpected. The bands were distinctly seen on the 
corona, and were brightest where normal to the limb 
and where tangential to it. As the e was 
slowly rotated, no marked diminution of their bright- 
ness was seen, and, when it had been turned through 
45°, they were as bright as before; distinctly visible 
even in color, and they so remained, the rotation 
continued for r security through a whole 
revolution, during the whole time they presented the 
ce described, and characteristic of radial 
on. They were not noticed on the disk of 
the moon, but this may well have been from the ob- 
server's attention being so exclusively directed to 
verifying their persistency on the corona, 


The most fortunate of all the American ob- 
servers was Prof. Watson, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, who was stationed at Oarlentini, Sicily, 
and who obtained an unobscured view of the 
eclipse throughout its whole duration. As 
seen through his telescope, the rayed portion 
was most developed over the prominences, 
The corona appeared to him like ashell around 
the sun, about 5’ high, and outside this shell 
the rays were’less definite. He was strongly 
impressed with the idea that the shell repre- 
sented a true solar atmosphere, and that the 
rayed structure was due to the atmosphere of 
the earth. 

General Abbott, of the American expedition, 
with some members of the English party, as- 
cended the western slope of Mount Etna to a 
height about 8,000 feet above the sea, hoping 
to secure a fine view of the eclipse, but did not 
succeed, on account of a heavy snow-storm at 
the time of totality. 

Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, made a 
similar attempt on the top of Mount Rossa, near 
Mount Etna, 3,120 feet above the sea, but was 
only partly successful, owing to the bad 
weather, witnessing only the commencement, 
the end of the totality, and the end of the 
eclipse in general. - 

Mr. Lockyer, reviewing the results of the 
American polariscopic observations in Sicily, 
by Profs, Harkness and Eastman, Mr. Peirce, 
Jr., and others, regards them as settling the 
org that the solar corona not only radiates 

ut reflects light to the earth. 

At Gibraltar, where the Americans had a 
station, a cloudy sky interfered with the ob- 
servations. Prof. Newcomb was able to see 
all four contacts, and took several measure- 
ments that were necessary for the work he has 
in hand, but barely caught a glimpse of the 
corona. 

The English party at San Antonio, near 
Xeres, had to contend with the uncertain 
weather which proved so obstructive to the 
Americans, but succeeded in observing some 
of the points of the phenomena to their satis- 
faction. Mr. 8S. J. Perry says: 

The red prominences were numerous, but none ap- 
parently very remarkable; but Mr. W. H. Browne, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, considers their color to 
have been of a bright yellowish-red tint. The same 
observer notices that the corona was perf free 
from striation, outline distinct, and approximately 
quadrilateral, but extending farthest in the direction 
of first contact. The brightest part of the corona 
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appeared to the unassisted ae to be scarcely more 
than one-tenth of the sun’s eter, mding rapsdly 
when one-fifth, but being still clearly visible at 
seven-cighths, Some observed two curved rays, but 
the general ap ce was that of a diffuse light in- 
terrupted in four places distinctly, and in a fifth 
faintly, by dark intervals. The corona was white, 
and rendered faint by the clouds. The darkness was 
never sufficient to prevent sketching with comfort 
without the aid ofa lamp. Venus alone was visible. 
Totality ended by the formation of Baily’s beads, and 
the coréna was visible to the naked eye fifteen or 
sixteen seconds after totality. The corona was seen 
for 2’ 50”, totality lasting less than 2’ 10”. The clouds 
obscuring the sun appear to have almost destroyed 
all chance of detecting any except atmospheric 
larization. Mr. Ladd remarked that the polarization 
was stronger on the corona than on either the moon’s 
surface or the cloudy sky. No report has as yet been 
received of the polarization observations at San Lucar. 
The intensity of the light from the corona as seen 
— the clouds could not, I think, have been 
more than one-eighth of that of the bright moon, if 
so much, and consequently I was unable to detect 
the faintest trace of light through the three com- 
pound prisms I was using. 

The English party that sailed for Sicily were 
very unlucky. Their steamer was wrecked on 
a sunken rock about nine miles north of Cata- 
nia. <A portion of the party went up Mount 
Etna, where a snow-storm shut out the prin- 
cipal part of the eclipse. The rest took posi- 
tion at Augusta, where the clouds, to some 
extent, marred the view. Mr. W. G. Adams, 
connected with the latter section of the expe- 
dition, reports : 

I did not see the corona at the beginning of totali 
with my telescope. As the band of sunlight beoniae 
pentyl thin, and at the instant of its disappear- 
ance broke up into sections, I could not decide 
whether the lunar mountains had pierced the rim of 
light, or whether the dense cloud coming over the 
moon had cut out certain portions of the rim before 
obscuring the whole. After this, I could detect noth- 
ing of the disk of the moon for a full minute, then 
the cloud became thinner, and I found that by slowly 
moving the telescope I had kept the moon in the cen- 
tre of the field. At the top and bottom, the limb 
was visible, but no light was seen outside it at these 
points. I saw the light of the corona near the point 
of pegs of ere covering some 20° of the limb, 
and also a trace of light near the point of emergence. 
I could not perceive any color on these portions of 
the corona, nor could I detect any difference of color 
on the two plates of my bi-quartz, the line of division 
of which was at right les to the sun’s path, i.e., 
inclined at 15° to the vertical The moon was again 
observed, and again I detected light near the point 
of emergence, and the line of division of my 
bi-quartz radial to the moon, having the light in the 
centre of the field, but I could detect no trace of color 
on the two parts of the crystal, showing that the bi- 
quartz was not sutliciently delicate to detect the po- 
larization under such unfavorable circumstances. Phe 
rim then became continuous, and the totality was 
over. 


At Syracuse, Sicily, the English observers 
were in better fortune. Mr. Griffiths was able 
to determine the plane and amount of polari- 
zation at different points of the corona; and 
Messrs. Brothers and Freyer succeeded in 
taking some good photographs of the corona, 
one of which is very remarkable for its clear 
definition of that object, and of the rays ex- 
tending out to a distance of two diameters from 
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the moon’s limb. This photograph, when com- 
pared with a careful sketch made by Prof. 
Watson, proves the existence of the striking 
dark cusps on the corona. Notwithstanding 
the unpropitious weather at Gibraltar, Mr. 
Richard Abbott, of the English expedition, 
enjoyed a fair view of the corona and promi- 
nences. He says: 


I was remarkably struck with the height and mag- 
nitude of the red flame-like appearance which ex- 
tended as far, or, I think farther from the limb than 
the corona, unless it shaded off. The bright part of 
the corona was narrow and next to the moon, but the 
corona was not of equal width all round. The moon, 
to my eye, appeared globular. In no part did the 
corona or the prominences extend beyond one-eighth 
or at most one-sixth of the moon’s radius beyon 
the limb. I thought the moon darker than the sky. 
I noticed four ugh red prominences—there were 
more, but, when, for an instant, I took my eyes off 
the telescope, a dense black cloud had obscure every 
— till the narrowest streak of the sun appeared 
on the western side, and nothing but the ordinary 
Eheoomenen of a partial eclipse was to be seen, The 

rkness during totality was not so great as I expect- 
ed it would be. Two stars were seen, one near the 
sun, and the other overhead, but I can get no further 
information as to their exact position. 


Another observer in the same vicinity makes 
the following record : 


The eclipsed orb presented itself through a rent in 
the clouds not greater in area than ten times that of 
the disk of the moon’s shadow. That part of the 
opening which was above the eclipsed orb was clear 
like the sun at twilight, and in it were visible to the 
naked eye the planets Venus, Mercury, and half a 
dozen stars. The remaining part was covered with 
a thin haze. The moon’s shadow appeared to the 
eye, assisted by a somewhat weak binocular glass, to 
be a dark circular disk with an even boundary and of 
uniform shade. Within the corona, and touching 
the circumference of this shadow, appeared five or 
six spots of brilliant carmine, varying in form and 
size and at irregular distances apart. Two of these 
spots, or ‘red flames,’ as they are called, on the 
eastern side of the disk, and at about 55° and 80° re- 
spectively from the vertex, seemed decidedly the 
largest and most LR ipreny: they were tongue- 
shaped, and protruded about one-sixth the width of 
the corona. Jn their neighborhood the corona was 
brightest and widest. ere, too, the rays of the 
corona beat to be gathered more distinctly into 

oups than elsewhere, faint shadows being visible 

etween the groups, The corona consisted of bril- 
liant rays of extremely faint prismatic hues; these 
rays at first sight appeared pretty evenly distributed 
all round, but closer examination seemed to detect 
the fact of there being bundles of rays in nearly regu- 
lar groups. The width of the corona was about one- 
eighth the apparent diameter of the moon’s shadow, 
It was very nearly concentric with the disk of the 
shadow; its boundary was well defined, but “‘jag- 
. ged;” the perimeter, except opposite the two most 
rominent red flames above mentioned, where the 
oundary slightly protruded, was circular, 


Fragmentary reports have come in from 
members of the English expedition at other 
places, and also from the German and Italian 
parties, but they give no additional information 
of importance. 

SWEDEN anv NORWAY, two kingdoms in 
Northern Europe, united under one king; pres- 
ent king, Charles XV., born May 8, 1826; 
succeeded his father July 8,1859. The United 
States Government was, in 1870, represented 
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at Stockholm by Major-General O. O. Andrews. 
The area and population of Sweden, according 
to the census of December 81, 1869, were as 
follows: 
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The diminution of the population is partly 


accounted for by emigration, which in 1867 . 


numbered 9,334, while in 1869 it had increased 
to 88,500. The area of Norway is estimated 
at 122,291 square miles; population, according 
to the census of 1865, 1,701,756. The emigra- 
tion from Norway, in 1869, numbered 15,600. 
The number of persons born in Sweden, but 
not belonging to the Swedish nationality, in 
1860, amounted to 22,519, of whom 7,248 were 
Laplanders, and 15,271 Finns. The number 
of foreigners residing in Sweden was 7,980. 
The population of the principal cities, in 1869, 
was: Stockholm, 134,650; Gothenburg, 55,046 ; 
Malmé, 24,627; Norrkjéping, 29,997, The 
budget for 1871 fixes the revenue at 42,680,000 
rix-dollars; expenditure at 44,207,000 rix-dol- 
lars; deficit 1,527,000 rix-dollars ; public debt, 
on December 81, 1869, 111,200,000 rix-dollars. 
During 1870, the public debt was further in- 
creased by a railroad loan of 40,000,000 rix- 
dollars. The army is composed of 105,250 
infantry; 8,660 cavalry; 5,050 artillery ; 1,180 
corps of engineers; and 4,667 army train. The 
volunteer corps, formed since 1861, had a nu- 
merical strength, at the end of 1866, of 42,000 
men. The marine numbered, August 1, 1867, 
17 steamers, carrying 132 guns, and 31 sail- 
ing-vessels, carrying 3380 guns. The imports, 
in 1868, were valued at 137,800,000 rix-dol- 
lars; exports at 119,700,000 rix-dollars. The 
movement of shipping consisted in 6,032 ves- 
sels entered, of 205,555 lasts, and 12,111 ships 
cleared, of 546,961 lasts (1 Swedish last=4.7 
English tons). The merchant navy was com- 
posed, in 1868, of 3,268 vessels, of 94,746 lasts, 
and 344 steamers, of 9,810 horse-power. Length 
of railroads in operation, at the end of 1869, 
1,148 miles; length of telegraph ocean 
miles; length of wire, 8,727 miles. In the 
Norwegian budget for the period of 1869-72, 
the annual revenue and expenditure were fixed 
at 5,092,000 specie-dalers (one specie-daler= 
$1.07). Public debt, in 1868, 835,100 dalers. 
The value of the imports, in 1868, was esti- 
mated at 26,600,000 dalers; the exports at 
81,900,000 dalers. The number of vessels en- 
tering Norwegian ports, in 1868, was 6,878, of 
527,929 lasts; the number of clearances 6,758, 
of 511,028 lasts. The merchant navy, at the 
end of 1868, numbered 6,909 vessels, of 451,806 
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commercial lasts (1 commercial Jast=2 English 
sane). Length of railroads in operation, De- 
cember 31, 1869, 231 miles. Length of tele- 
graph-lines, 3,024 miles; length of wire, 4,433 
miles. 

According to the terms of the constitution 
of Norway, the whole legislative power of the 
realm is in the Storthing, or Great Court, the 
representative of the sovereign people. The 
King has the command of the land and sea 
forces, but cannot declare war, or make peace, 
or bring foreign troops into the country, or 
send the native troops away, without the con- 
sent of the Storthing. He makes all the ap- 
pointments, but, with the exception of the gov- 
ernor-general, is not allowed to nominate any 
but Norwegians to public offices under the 
crown. He can only remit punishment of 
death, and not grant a complete pardon to 
criminals condemned by Norwegian courts of 
law. The King possesses the right of veto 
over laws passed by the Storthing, yet only 
for a limited period. The royal veto may be 
exercised twice; but, if the same bill pass three 
successive times, it becomes the law of the 
land without the assent of the sovereign. 

The Storthing formerly assembled every 
three years; but, by a modification of the elec- 
toral law, adopted in March, 1869, it was re- 
solved to hold annual sittings. Every native 
Norwegian of twenty-five years of age, who is 
a burgess of any town, or possesses property 
in land to the value of $150, or has been tenant 
of such property for five years, is entitled to 
vote; and, under the same conditions, if thirty 
years of age, to be elected. Toward the end 
of every third year the people meet in the par- 
ish church, without summons or special call, 
and choose three deputies, at the rate of one 
to fifty voters in towns, and one to a hundred 
in rural sub-districts. The deputies afterward 
elect among themselves, or from among the 
other qualified voters of the district, the Stor- 
thing representatives. 

The Storthing, when elected, divides itself 
into two Houses, the “Lagthing” and the 
* Odelsthing.” The former is composed of 
one-fourth of the members of the Storthing, 
and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The ordinary business of the Storthing is to 
settle the taxes for each financial period of 
three years, to supervise the administration of 
the revenue, and to enact, repeal, or alter, any 
laws of the country. But the Storthing can 
also form itself into a high court of justice for 
the impeachment and trial of ministers, judges, 
and other servants of the state. Before pro- 
nouncing its own dissolution, every Storthing 
elects five state officers, whose duty it is to 
revise the public accounts, and to watch over 
the welfare of the realm. 

_ The thoroughly democratic character of their 
institutions naturally causes the Norwegians 
to cling tenaciously to their autonomy, and to 
oppose all advances made by the King and the 
Diet of Sweden with a view to a closer union. 
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On the 19th of January, the King opened 
the Swedish Diet with a speech from the throne, 
in which he alluded to the imperative necessity 
of contracting anew loan for railroad purposes, 
and for the further development of other means 
of communication throughout the country. In 
regard to a revision of the treaty of union be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, the King said that 
although he most earnestly desired such revi- 
sion, he thought it advisable to adjourn all de- 
liberations on the subject until a communica- 
tion of the Storthing of Norway might reach 
them, vege 4 its willingness to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject. 

On the 16th of February the Diet passed a 
law admitting dissenters from the State Church 
and Jews to political rights. On April 15th 
the Lower House rejected a proposition of the 
Government concerning the separation of re- 
ligious instruction from school instruction prop- 
er, and the transfer of the former to the clergy. 

On the 19th of May the Minister of Finance 
handed in his resignation, and, as the Govern- 
ment was not successful in filling the vacant 
position, a ministerial crisis occurred on June 
8d, which terminated by the formation of the 
following new Cabinet: Minister of Justice, 
Adlercreutz; Minister of the Interior, Berg- 
strém ; Minister of Finance, Woern. No change 
in the foreign or domestic policy was involved. 

The Globus, a semi-monthly periodical 
published in Dresden, in its number for May, 
1870, contains an article on the extensive man- 
ufacturing of matches inSweden. One factory 
at Jénképing is especially mentioned, in which 
alone, in 1869, 77,170,640 boxes were manu- 
factured, of an aggregate value of 992,715 rix- 
dollars; 544 laborers were employed in the 
factory-buildings and 559 others worked at 
home. The aggregate wages during the year 
amounted to 214,000 rix-dollars. Of the quan- 
tity of matches manufactured throughout the 
country, which, although no reliable statement 
could be arrived at, was known to be enormous, 
one-third was exported to England, and more 
than one-half to Hamburg and Berlin. 

SWITZERLAND, a federal republic in Eu- 
rope. Area, 15,722 square miles; population, 
in 1860, 2,510,494; of which 1,476,982 are 
Protestants, and 1,023,480 Roman Catholics. 
President of the Federal Council, from July 4, 
1869, to the close of the legislative session 
ending in 1870, F. Anderwert, of the Oanton 
of Thurgau. The Government of the United 
States was represented by H. Rublee, minister 
resident accredited in 1869. Swiss minister at 
Washington, J. Hitz, accredited April 2, 1868. 
The division of the population, with regard to 
the languages spoken in the various parts of the 
country, is, according to a recent official state- 
ment, as follows: German was spoken in 
367,065 families, or 69} per cent. of the entire 
population; French in 123,438 families, or 23% 
per cent. ; Italian in 28,697 families, or 5,4, per 
cent.; the Romanic languages in 8,905 families, 
or 1,4; per cent. of the entire population. 
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The budget for 1870 estimates the revenue 
at 22,273,500 francs; expenditure at 22,391,500 
francs; showing a deficit of 118,000 frances, 
Balance in the Treasury at the end of 1869, 
12,065,258 francs. The army of the Swiss 
Confederation is composed as follows: 


Regular Aymy.| Reserves. |Landwehr.| Total 

Infantry... caseees 68,281 89,074 799 | 162,154 
Sharp-shooters... 5,755 8,397 | 4,952 | 14,104 
AVBILY so 0's isis’ oS" 1,904 1,090 | 1,470 4,464 
Artillery ......... 8,058 5,386 | 4,650 |} 18,094 
Engineers...... 1,286 1,081 601 2,968 
Sanitary Corps.... 279 118 67 464 
Total......... 85,563 50,146 | 66,539 | 202,248 


The staff of the army, on April 15, 1870, 
was composed of 76 colonels, 93 lieutenant- 
colonels, 130 majors, 226 captains, and 292 
lieutenants. 

The Swiss custom-houses do not furnish any 
reports of the value of imports or exports. 

On January 1, 1870, the length of railroads 
in operation was 840 miles; number of post- 
offices, 648; number of letters during 1869, 
45,606,000; length of the telegraph-lines, 2,870 
miles; length of wire, 6,211 miles; number of 
dispatches received and forwarded, 1,369,424. 

mmediately upon the outbreak of the war 
between France and Germany, and notwith- 
standing the friendly assurances of France and 
Prussia that the neutrality of Switzerland was 
to be strictly respected, the Federal Govern- 
ment determined to place such a force on its 
frontiers as would render a violation of Hel- 
vetic territory a more difficult undertaking 
than if it were only defended by a respect for 
existing treaties. In little more than a week’s 
time, through the military organization of the 
republic, in which every man is a soldier, either 
in the active contingent, or in the reserve, or 
the landwehr, five divisions were called to 
arms, and marched to the most threatened 

art of the frontier, the line separating Switzer- 
and from Baden. These corps formed an ef- 
fective force of 50,000 men. The Government 
issued treasury bills to the amount of 5,000,000 
francs, bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half per cent. per annum, and the money was 
immediately furnished by Swiss bankers and 
capitalists. During the latter part of August, the 
Government consulted with General Herzog, 
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commander-in-chief of the Swiss Army, and, 
upon his advice, recalled the entire military 
force on the frontier, leaving only two battal- 
ions of sharp-shooters as a corps of observation. 
The Federal Assembly, which had been con- 
voked at the outbreak of hostilities, adjourned 
after transacting some business of minor im- 
portance, and was dismissed by its president 
with the following address: 


Whatever may be the differences in our views about 
political, religious, and state matters, these differences 
cannot, for one moment, interfere with the one great 
idea of our common fatherland, No matter how t 
our divisions may be, divisions which spring from 
our difference of language, religion, customs, and 

eculiar national traits and. habits, we are one, and 
inseparably united in the love of our country. This 
has again been proved at the outbreak of a war be- 
tween two great nations on our borders, with whom 
we are on terms of peace and amity, but into the 
vortex of whose contest we were in imminent danger 
of being drawn. As free citizens of a peaceful state 
our only desire could be that our neighbors might 
be saved from the misery and calamity which are 


the inevitable consequences of such a contest, and ° 


that our own patriotic army might soon be able to 
return to their peaceful avocations. 

On the 22d of June the Council of the Canton 
of Neufchatel voted by a large majority in favor 
of the separation of Church and State. 

The citizens of Bulle having complained to 
the Council of the Bund (Federal Council) of 
the recent establishment of Jesuit missions in 
the Canton of Freiburg, contrary to Art. 58 of 
the Federal Constitution, the Federal Council 
issued a proclamation to all the cantonal gov- 
ernments, reminding them that, according to 
the Federal Constitution, Jesuit missions are 
prohibited within the territory of the Swiss 
Confederation, and no member of the Society 
of Jesus is allowed to exercise the functions of 

riest or teacher in church or school. The 

ederal Council regretted to see this special 
and explicit constitutional decree apie el 
and made known its determination to use 
the means in its power against a violation of 
this law. The papal nuncio, being suspected 
of having been instrumental in the introduction 
of Jesuits into Switzerland, a mass meeting 
was held at Langenthal, and a petition sent to 
the Federal Council, requesting the immediate 
removal of that dignitary, in case he should 
not in future confine himself to his diplomatic 
intercourse with the Federal Executive. 


fi 


- TENNESSEE. The population of this State, 
according to the census taken in 1870, is 1,258,- 
826. In 1860 it was 1,109,802, having thus 
gained, within the last ten years, 148,519. In 
this respect, Tennessee occupies the tenth place 
among the States of the Union. Among the 
Southern States she is the second, the popula- 
tion of Kentucky only.exceeding hers, and the 
excess is less than 100,000. The table on the 
following page gives the Federal census of the 


State, by counties, for the years 1860 and 
1870. 

The State being divided into three great 
sections—East, Middle, and West Tennessee— 
the extent of her territorial surface and the 
amount of her taxable property appear from 
the following comparative table of assessments 
for the years 1860, 1861, 1868, and 1869, which 
has been compiled from the reports of the 
Comptroller: 


ee 


altel 


Binge Kate | eS 
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EAST TENNESSEE. 


YEAR. |Acrosofland.| Value. | Town lots, |Other prop'y. 
PryTTa yy 908,368 1 $3,304, $4,379, 
eee a 308 a3 ari T1270 to 173 

LOTS] TResres0 | 98'956;156| 42662\147 | 1;769/836 
viessee| 7,925,989 | 89,819,718] 5,889,197 | 2,196,507 

' MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 
i860 ....... 10,308,408 | 1 O70) 19,488,589 | 12,821,447 
ten | eve nies | eee 
+2222] 10!204'806 | 68:636,880! 19,605,474 | 5,579,112 

WEST TENNESSEE. 
i860....... 763.341 | 60,843,764) 18,445,930 | 5,499,61 
| HES | BBs ne | Seis 
1869.22... | 6,596,181 | 44,154,464] #4,605,355 eg 10,460 


From this table it would appear that in 1869 
the land in the whole State was accounted 
nearly 1,000,000 acres, and the aggregate value 
of her taxable property almost $55,000,000 less 
than in 1860, while it is averred that the price 
of town nat bon the land generally, is now 
higher than before the late civil war, In one 
case there was a large decrease in the number 
of acres of land returned, yet the valuation 
was considerably larger; in another there was 
considerable increase in the number of acres 
returned, and a very heavy decrease in the 
valuation. And so it runs through the whole 
State. The Comptroller also, in his annual 
report, presented to the Legislature in Decem- 
ber, 1870, avers that the present system of as- 
sessing property for taxation is unequal and 
unjust, and urges a radical change. 

Concerning Middle Tennessee, which em- 
braces thirty-five out of the eighty-four coun- 
ties in the State, and contains about one-half 
of her entire population, the following table 
exhibits the number of residents in each of 
those counties, and the deaths which occurred 
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among them during the year ending June 1 

1870, together with the number of farms under 

cultivation, and the industrial establishments 

* work within their respective limits at that 
te; 


COUNTIES. Population. | Deaths. | Farms. | industrial 
Bedford........ 24,328 279 1,701 29 
Vepbecws 10,510 14 1,508 1 
Cheathbam...... 6,858 72 926 28 
, eet 10,200 140 1,206 58 
Davidson..... «| 63,173 | 1,068 1,953 872 
b.. 11,496 136 1,204 36 
Dickson, 9,246 90 857 2% 
Fentress ....... 4,816 36 646 11 
Franklin .......| 14,977 130 1,359 52 
Giles.......:. : 821 843 2,908 206 
Grundy..... nae 8,255 21 278 12 
Heese} tos | at | 8 | 

umphreys .. ‘ ‘ 

srabiersy 18,080 87 1,866 il 
Lawrence...... 7,816 87 953 83 
LOWS vc senedeee 1,986 22 223 14 
Lincoln 28,152 361 3,663 168 
siebtiober 6,654 59 1,066 28 
Marshall....... 16,465 183 1,867 63 
TEM Pied o:0 0d 86,175 402 8,071 126 
Montgomery 882 264 1,641 109 
verton., 11,014 67 1,806 9 
Putnam........ 8,541 vid 1,332 0 
Perry... ....0.000 6,912 88 1,152 13 
Robertson..... «| 16,055 178 1,733 | 118 
Rutherford,....| 33,396 336 2,000 62 
Smiths es... 16,242 128 2,255 32 
Stewart...... +e} 12,081" 105 1,021 15 
Sumner ...:.... 722 295 2,532 128 
Van Buren.... 2,620 12 434 2 
Warren.....:.. 12,824 168 1,335 85 
Warne, 10,234 148 1,403 55 
Tihs nocois anes 9,223 110 1,111 37 
Williamson....| 25,398 892 2,418 83 
ASOD, «=i 520 26,083 $22 8,078 134 
Potal.22s;: 559,881 | 6,573 55,613 | 2,178 


Perhaps few States in the Union can present 
asmaller mortuary report for the population 
than Middle Tennessee. 

The most important event of the year in the 
State was the adoption of a new State consti- 
tution. By an act passed on the 15th of No. 


CENSUS TABLE FOR 1860 AND 1870. 


COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860. COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Anderson .......... 5, 12,817 
Bedford 10,989} 12,637 
BOO the Sons eee 6,925 6,042 
Bledsoe............ q, 8,726 
Blunt... 8,698 8,558 
Bradley 4, 4,991 
me ba seed, as re re 

MOUS cs ka cee 
Carroll. a -| 27,918 

Rot cevens beaadls 4,054 3,519 
Cheatham.......... 2,335 2,120 
Clairborne ......... 11,028) 122 
BOOKS, 5.6 0k ds. ceaes 6,378 092 
ROP isc. a 0séna eh om 15,994 16,356 
Cumberland........ 12,019 9,896 

UCIONL, aise civ vain ke 13,136 13,552 

EDS os wa ateiie .711) 22,080 
DeKalb .. 14,884 10,705 
Dy M.. aae5 6117 

Dit iias Suse 2'581 
Fa 12,714 11,147 
Fentress........... 16,817 14,829 

Se reek aa 0,209 9,115 
Gibson............. .755| 18,216 
oo ap Tt 58 ae ; ae as'ext 
WADQED .. 6.06 s0055 
Greene ............ 831 072 
Grundy............ rau * 
Hamilton .......... 1,257,495) 1.109.801 


* The value of town lots in Shelby County was included in the valuation of land in 1968, and in “ other property” in 1869, 
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vember, 1869, the General Assembly provided 
for the calling of a convention, at Nashville, 
on the second Monday in January, 1870, and 
for the election of delegates, to revise the 
present constitution, or form anew one, Of 
the delegates chosen, sixty-five were Demo- 
crats or Conservatives, and ten Republicans. 

They met on January 10, 1870, and con- 
tinued in session till February 23d. In the pre- 
amble of the new constitution thus formed 
they recommended to the people, and in the 
ordinance appended they fixed the fourth Sat- 
day in March, 1870, for a general election, for 
or against the constitution. 

Before the convention adjourned the con 
stitution was signed by sixty-six of its mem- 
bers. The Republican delegates, who, durin, 
the deliberations, had unsuccessfully aipGaud 
the adoption of certain provisions, refused to 
subscribe their names to it. 

The provision imposing a poll-tax, as a 
qualification for voters, formed the subject of a 
warm and protracted debate. As to the amount 
of this tax, and the persons on whom it may 
be levied, section 28 of Article II. prescribes 
as follows: 

Allmale citizens of this State over the age of twenty- 
one years, except such persons as may Be exempted 
by law on account of age or other infirmity, shall be 
liable to a poll-tax of not less than fifty cents nor 
more than one dollar per annum. Nor shall any 
county or corporation levy a poll-tax exceeding the 
amount levied by the State. 


The question of the right of suffrage, in 
connection with which the poll-tax was im- 
posed, engaged the almost undivided attention 
of the convention for five days, a number of 
its members opposing the extension of the 
franchise to the negro, though a majority of 
them were for extending it to all without dis- 
tinction of color. This subject was regarded 
as the most important among the matters 
brought before that body. There was a major- 
ity and a minority report presented to the con- 
vention from the Committee on Suffrage. The 
point on which they chiefly disagreed was that 
the latter proposed that the right of colored 
men to vote should not be incorporated in the 
organic law, but submitted to the people’s suf- 
frage as an independent proposition, and in a 
separate ticket from that relating to the ratifi- 
cation or rejection of the constitution; while 
the former proposed that it should be em- 
bodied in the constitution and be voted for or 

‘against by the people in one and the same 
ticket with it. Both reports had their friends 
among the delegates. The question being final- 
ly put, on January 28th, the majority report 
was adopted by a vote of 50 to 16. The relative 
provision was inserted in Article IV. of the 
constitution, concerning elections, and is as 
follows: 

Srorron 1. Every male person of the age of twenty- 
one years, being a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of this State for twelve months, and of the 
county wherein he may offer his vote for six months 
next preceding the day of election, shall be entitled 
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to vote for members of the General Assembly, and 
other civil officers for the county or district in which 
he resides; and there shall be no qualification at- 
tached to the right of seer except that each voter 
shall give to the judges of election where he offers to 
vote satisfactory evidence that he has paid the poll- 
taxes assessed against him for such preceding period 
as the Legislature may prescribe, and at such time as 
may be prescribed by law; without which his vote 
cannot be received. And all male citizens of the 
State shall be subject to the payment of poll-taxes 
and the performance of military duty within such 
ages as may be prescribed by law. The General As- 
sembly shall have power to enact laws aro 

they 


. 


voters to vote in the election precincts in whic 
may reside, and laws to secure the freedom of elec- 
tions and the purity of the ballot-box. 

In regard to the departments of the State 
government, the new constitution coincides 
with the old one on several points, and departs © 
from them on others. Its chief provisions may 
be stated as follows: The legislative body, to 
be styled “The General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee,” consists of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, the number of their mem- 
bers being made.to depend on that of the 
qualified voters residing in the counties or dis- 
tricts represented by them respectively, For 
this purpose “an enumeration of the’ qualified 
voters, and an apportionment of the repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly, shall be 
made in the year 1871, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years. At the several 
periods of making the enumeration, the num- 
ber of representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several counties or districts, accord- 
ing to the number of qualified voters in each; 
and shall not exceed seventy-five, until the 
population of the State shall be one million 
and a half; and shall never exceed ninety- 
nine: Provided, That any county having two- 
thirds of the ratio shall be entitled to one 
member.” The number of senators is to be 
apportioned at the same time and in the same 
manner, and shall not exceed one-third the 
number of representatives. ‘Not less than 
two-thirds of all the members to which each 
House shall be entitled shall constitute a quo- 
rum to do business: but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
anthorized by law to compel the attendance 
of absent members.” As a compensation for 
their services the members of each General As- 
sembly shall be allowed the sum of four dollars 
per day, and four dollars for every twenty-five 
miles travelling to or from the seat of oe: 
ernment; but ‘‘no member shall be paid for 
any day when he is absent from his seat in the 
Legislature, unless physically unable to attend.” 
Both Houses are allowed free action in regulat- 
ing their own affairs with regard to organiza- 
tion and mode of proceeding, and have “all 
other powers necessary for a branch of the 
Legislature of a free State;” but the power of 
legislating on several matters, usually exer- 
cised by legislative bodies elsewhere, is either 
abridged, or wholly denied them. . 

As to the executive department, the Goy- 
ernor is vested with the usual powers in ref- 
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erence to segieletixe enactments, as well as to 
reprieves and pardons, 
onecerning the third department, the judi- 
cial power “is vested in one Supreme Court, 
and bo such Circuit, Chancery, and other in- 
ferior courts asthe Legislature shall from time 
to time ordain and establish in the judges 
thereof, and in justices of the peace. The 
Legislature may also vest such jurisdiction in 
corporation courts as may be deemed neces- 
sary; courts to be holden by justices of the 
may also be established. The Supreme 
ourt shall consist of five judges, of whom not 
more than two shall reside in any one of the 
rand divisions of the State. The judges shall 
Fest te one of their own number who shall 
reside as Chief Justice. The concurrence of 
ree of the {idges shall in every case be ne- 
cessary to a decision.” 

All State and county officers are to be chosen 
. by the people at the ballot-box, in general or 

local elections. The following are the principal 
exceptions to this rule: ‘A Secretary of State, 
the Treasurer or Treasurers, and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, are to be appointed by the 
joint vote of both Houses of the General As- 
sembly. An Attorney-General and Reporter 
for the State shall be appointed by the judges 
of the Supreme Court. An Attorney for the 
State, for any circuit or district for which a 
judge having criminal jurisdiction shall be 

rovided by law, shall be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of such circuit or district. Judges 
of the Supreme Courts shall appoint their 
clerks; chancellors shall appoint their clerks 
and masters;” but ‘the clerks of the inferior 
courts holden in the respective counties or dis- 
tricts shall be elected by the qualified voters 
thereof. The election of all officers and the 
filling of all vacancies, not otherwise directed 
or provided by this constitution, shall be made 
in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” 
The respective terms of office are for judges 
of the Supreme, Circuit, Chancery, and other 
inferior courts as well as for the State At- 
torneys, general and local, eight years; for the 
clerks of the three first-named courts, six 
years; for the Secretary of State, four years; 
for the Governor, Treasurer, or Treasurers, 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
members of the General Assembly, two years. 

Priests and ministers of the Gospel, of any 
denomination, on account of the duties of their 
calling, to which they must devote all their at- 
tention, are declared “ineligible to a seat in 
either House of the Legislature.” 

All persons who fight a duel, or send or ac- 
cept a challenge to fight a duel, as well as 
their abettors and aiders, are “deprived of the 
right to hold any office of honor or profit in 
the State, and shall be pee otherwise in 
such manner as the Legislature may prescribe,” 

Among the miscellaneous provisions, the fol- 
lowing seem to deserve a special notice: 

Anrtiote XI. Section 7. The Legislature shall fix 
the rate of interest, and the rate so established shall 

Vor. x.—45 a , 
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be equal and uniform throughout the State, but the 
Legislature may provide by law for a conventional 
rate of interest, not to exceed ten per cent. per an- 


num. 

See. 11. A homestead, in the hands of each head 
of a family, in this State, occupied as a residence, 
together with all the improvements on the same, to 
the value of, in all, one thousand dollars, shall be 
exempt from sale under legal process during the life 
of such head of a family, to inure to the benefit of 
the widow, and shall be exempt during the minority 
of their children occupying the same. Nor shall said 
ee vey | be alienated without the joint consent of 

usband and wife, when that relation exists. This 
exemption shall not operate against public taxes, nor 
debts contracted for the purchase money of such 
homestead, or for improvements thereon. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the citizens of Tennessee are also secured from 
imprisonment on account of their debts, sec- 
tion 18 of Article I., on the Bill of Rights, pro- 
viding, ‘‘ The Legislature shall pass no law au- 
thorizing imprisonment for debt in civil cases.” 

The education of youth and the school in- 
terest generally are recommended and provided 
for in Article XI., as follows: 


Srcrion 12, Knowledge, Josening and virtue, be- 
ing essential to the preservation of republican insti- 
tutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and 
advantages of education Seronghaee the different 
portions of the State being hi, conducive to the 
romotion of this end, it sh e the duty of the 
eneral Assembly in all future periods of this goy- 
erarnens to cherish literature and science, And the 
fund called the common-school fund, and all the lands 
and proceeds thereof, dividends, stocks, and other 
peogeny of every description whatever, heretofore 
y law appropriated by the General Assembly of 
this State for the use of common schools, and all 
such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall remain 
a perpetual fund, the principal of ‘which shall never 
be diminished by legislative kote riation; and the 
interest thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to 
the sun Dore and enco ement of common schools 
throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all 
the people thereof; and no law shall be made author- 
izing said fund or any part thereof to be diverted to 
any other use than the ps and encouragement 
of common schools. The State taxes derived here- 
after from polls shall be appropriated to educational 
DETR, in such manner as the General Assemb] 
shall from time to time direct by law. 


Section 14 ordains as follows: 

The intermarriage of white persons with ne 
mulattoes, or persons of mixed blood, descendants 
from a negro, to the third generation, inclusive, or the 
living together as man and wife in this State, is pro- 
hibited. The Legislature shall enforce this section 
by appropriate legislation. 

In educational matters, also, the children of 
white and negro parents must be taught sepa- 
rately, the one from the other. The foregoing 
12th section, after the above-recited pas- 
sage, has the following: ‘No school estab- 
lished, or aided under this section, shall allow 
white and negro children to be received as 
scholars in the same school.” Section 16 is as 
follows: 

The declaration of rights heretofore prefixed is de- 
clared to be a part of the constitution of this State, 
and shall never be violated on any pretence what- 
ever, And to guard emis transgression of the 
high powers we have delegated, we declare that 
every thing in the Bill of Rights contained is ex- 
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cepted out of the general powers of government, and 
shall forever remain inviolate. 


At the general election held on March 26th, 
as previously appointed, the new constitution 
was ratified by a very large majority. The 
Official returns having been canvassed, it was 
ascertained that 33,970 ballots had been cast 
for the “old constitution,” and 98,286 for the 
‘new constitution,” showing the latter to have 
received 64,256 votes more than the former. 
By a proclamation, dated May 5th, the Goy- 
ernor announced this vote. 

Various offences of a most grave and alarm- 
ing character, as the murdering of citizens in 


their own houses, forcibly entered, and the’ 


hanging or shooting culprits taken out of the 
public prisons, or from the hands of the proper 
officers who had them in custody, were re- 
ported to have been committed in the State by 
masked or otherwise disguised persons, who 
had escaped, unpunished and unknown. On 
this account, the Legislature passed a bill on 
January 30, 1870, inflicting special penalties on 
such offenders, as follows: 


AN ACT TO PRESERVE THE PUBLIO PEACE, 


Srorron 1, Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee, That if any person or per- 
sons, masked, or in disguise, shall prowl, or travel, 
or ride, or walk through the country or towns of this 
State, to the disturbance of the peace or to the alarm- 
ing of the citizens of any portion of this State, on 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than one 
hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and imprisoned in the county jail of the county 
wherein convicted, at the discretion of the jury try- 
ing the case. 
EO. 2. Be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons, disguised or in mask, by day or by night 
shal] enter upon the premises of another, or deman 
entrance or admission inté the house or enclosure of 
any citizen of this State, it shall be considered 
prima facie that his or their intention is to commit 
a felony, and such demand shall be deemed an as- 
sault with an intent to commit a felony; and the 
person or persons so offending shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary not less than ten yeurs nor more than twenty 
ears, . . 
“ Sro. 8. Be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons, so prowling, travblling, riding, or walk- 
ing through the towns or country of this State, 
masked or in disguise, shall or may assault another 
with a deadly weapon, he, or they, shall be deemed 
guilty of an assault with an attempt to commit mur- 

er in the first degree, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall suffer death by hanging: Provided, the jury 
trying the cause may substitute imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a period of not less than ten years 
nor more than twenty-one years. 

Sxo. 4, Be it further enacted, That it shall be the 

~ duty of the several judges of the Cirenit and Crim- 
inal Courts of this State to give this act in charge to 
the grand juries at each term of said Court. 

Seo. 5. Be it further enacted, That the grand 
juries of this State shall have full power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses whenever they or any 
one of their body may suspect a violation of any of 
the provisions of this act. 

Sxo. 6. Beit further enacted, That the Governor of 
the State is hereby authorized to. offer a reward of 
$250 for the apprehension and delivery to the sheriff 
or jailer of any county in this State any person who 
muy be guilty of a violation of the second or third 
section of this act. 
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Sc. 7. Be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its ie e. 
W.O'N PERKINS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
D. B. THOMAS, Speaker of the Senate. 
| Passed January 30, 1870. , 


Judging the provisions of this law insuffi- 
cient to reach and cure the evil, the Governor 
sent a special message to the Legislature at the 
beginning of February, requesting the passage 
of a law enabling him to apply the proper 
remedy, saying: “As not a single arrest has yet 
been made for the grossest violation of already 
existing laws, although such violations haye 
been frequent, and the Jargest rewards allowed 
have been often if not invariably offered to 
bring the offenders to justice, it may be fairly 
concluded that such offenders are protected by 
organizations adequate, by terrorism, the force 
of numbers, or other means, to effect security 
against the ordinary civil process and officers 
of the law. The public misfortune seems not 
so much a want of law, as lack of power to 
enforce that we have.” 

A bill was hereupon introduced, but it did 
not meet all the requirements of the Govern- 
or’s recommendation, ‘“ as it restricted him, in 
the appointment of officers to keep the peace, 
to the localities where they were to exercise 
their functions.” The General Assembly, how- 
ever, deeming, perhaps, that the use of mili- 
tary force was unnecessary to preserve order 
in the State, closed its session by final adjourn- 
ment, about a month after the Governor’s mes- 
sage, without having done any thing decisive 
upon the matter. 

Under the cireumstances, Governor Senter 
applied to the Federal Government for United 
States troops, dispatching his private secretary 
to Washington with a letter to the President 
for that purpose. Some influential Republi- 


cans in Tennessee and at the Federal capital, © 


including her Representatives in Congress, 
availed themselves of the Governor’s applica- 
tion for United States soldiers, as a favorable 
opportunity for executing a seemingly precon- 
certed plan to bring about a reconstruction of 
the State and remand her to a territorial con- 
dition, with a provisory government under mil- 
itary rule by the intervention of Congress. 
They caused a delegation of negroes from 
Tennessee to go to Washington and lay before 
Congress a memorial representing that outrages 
on Union men, especially of their race, perpe- 
trated by those who in the late war fought for 
secession, were so frequent, of so heinous a 
character, yet always unpunished, that the 
petitioners must implore the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect them in their lives, and the ex- 
ercise of their civil rights. Congress took the 
matter in hand and a Reconstruction Commit- 
tee convened for the purpose of inquiring into 
the facts, and ascertaining the condition of 
affairs by the examination of witnesses, and 
other evidence. 

This attempt at reconstruction, and the con- 
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templation of even the possibility of its prov- 
ing successful, created the most intense anxiety 
among the pone of all classes in the State. 
Not only the Democrats and Conservatives, 
but by far the greatest number of the Repub- 
licans, deprecated the interference of Congress 
in the local affairs of Tennessee, as a crying 
injustice, subversive of all the recognized prin- 
ae of self-government, and withal as a public 
calamity, destructive alike of the vital interests 
of the State in general, and of her citizens in 
oo: As to the foundation upon which 
t was sought to build up reconstruction, the 
people almost unanimously averred that five- 
sixths of the alleged outrages were false and 
mere fabrications ; that the largest proportion 
of those which had really occurred were not of 
- arecent date, but of years past; that their 
circumstances were immensely exaggerated for 
effect; that they, with few exceptions, were 
not caused by animosity on account of politi- 
cal opposition, but originated in personal feuds 
and quarrels, for other reasons, as is the case 
with people in all communities; and finally, 
that the outrages were reciprocal, they being 
perpetrated as much, if not more, by negroes 
and Republicans on whites and Democrats, as 
vice versa. The general testimony seemed to 
be that crime in Tennessee was about in the 
same proportion, according to population, as in 
the Northern States, and Jess row than it had 
ever been since, and even before, the late civil 
war. 

A delegation from Nashville, consisting of 
prominent citizens, proceeded to Washington 
for the purpose of deprecating, in behalf of the 
State, the threatened reconstruction. Actu- 
ated by the same motive, the Speakers of both 
Houses of the General Assembly, representing 
the people and the interests of the community, 
went to the Federal capital on the 11th of 
March, 1870, and testified before the Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction as to the actual condi- 
tion of affairs in Tennessee. On their- return 
home two weeks after, they stated that the 
negro delegation from Tennessee had pre- 
sented at Washington the memorial above 
alluded to, “but were unable to specify any 
particular outrage alleged to have been com- 
mitted ; and that the majority of Republicans 
in Congress did not desire the reconstruction 
of Tennessee, and would vote against it. At 
the same time, they urged on the people the 
necessity of refuting with authentic proofs the 
charges made against them.” 

Governor Senter also was invited by the 
Reconstruction Committee to appear before 
them and testify on the state of affairs; which 
he did, his examination having taken place on 
the 9th and 12th of April, 1870. The sub- 
stance of his testimony and answers to the 
various questions proposed by the committee 
may be set down as follows: He expressed his 
opinion, concerning the so-called Ku-klux, to 
be, “that there must be a very stringent or- 
ganization, not only well organized, but well 
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officered, from the fact that they had committed 
outrages of very serious character, and neither 
money nor law had been able to reach them ;” 
said that “outrages throughout the State had 
decreased in frequency from 1866 down to the 
close of 1869,” at about which time several 
had occurred, which he enumerated, some of 
them perpetrated by negroes on whites, or on 
each other; some a whites on negroes, es- 
pecially such as were under custody of the 
civil officers on the charge of crimes committed 
by them; that, these cases having come to his 
knowledge, he had requested the Legislature, 
by a special message, to furnish him with the 
means to repress violence, which they havin 
failed to do, he had asked for military aid 
from the United States Government; declaring 
also to the committee that if they gave him 
troops in Tennessee he would keep order; ‘said 
that his information was, that outrages “ were 
diminishing since January ;” that a great part 
of these outrages originated in political antag- 
onism, the others could not be traced to poli- 
tics, but were such as occur in any community ; 
admitted that the disfranchisement of so many 
whites had had its effect in inflaming the bad 
feeling in the State, and thought that their en- 
franchisement ought to tend to allay the feel- 
ing of jealousy between the races; that “the 
enfranchisement of all men would tend to pro- 
duce peace in the country,” declaring that “ his 
view both on the stump and in his conduct had 
been to encourage that idea;” that ‘ before 
the war Tennessee was about as other commu- 
nities with reference to disorders,” that “now 
there was disorder, and a good deal of it; he 
could not say how much of it: compared with 
New York, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, perhaps there was more.” 

After the Governor’s examination, the hear- 
ing of other witnesses on the subject continued 
for some time; but the reconstruction project, 
presenting apparently little hope of success, 
seems to have been gradually abandoned. 

At the session of the Legislature embracing 
the end of 1869 and the first months of 1870, 
two bills were passed, on December 13th and 
February 24th, respectively, which seem im- 
portant to taxpayers as well as to the State in 
regard to herrevenue. The former repealed all 
laws and parts of laws imposing penalties and 
increased taxation for the non-payment of taxes. 
The latter, whose title is, ‘‘ An act to sustain the 
credit of the State, and to amend the revenue 
laws of the State, and for other purposes,” re- 
duced the State tax one-half, yet enlarged the 
basis of taxation so that the amount of the 
public revenue would not be materially dimin- 
ished by its operation. The first section 
enumerates the several kinds of property to be 
taxed, and the second determines the rate of 
the tax, as follows: ‘“ Be it further enacted, 
That there shall be assessed and collected for 
State purposes on the value of the property 
enumerated above and upon the capital, as 
now defined by law, of all persons engaged in 
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trade * * * the sum of twenty cents on every 
hundred dollars of said property and capital.” 

This act was subsequently repealed, or modi- 
fied, chiefly in regard to the rate of taxation. 
During the summer session of May and the fol- 
lowing months a tax bill was introduced, vari- 
ously amended and finally concurred in by 
both Houses on July 6th, “making the tax 
forty instead of twenty cents on every hundred 
dollars’ worth of taxable property, and increas- 
ing the tax on privileges.” At the following 
session, which began on the first Monday of De- 
cember, that rate was still further increased, a 
new revenue law having then been enacted 
which provides “that the State tax on every 
hundred dollars’ worth of property upon which 
taxes are by law allowed for State purposes, 
shall be sixty cents; ”’—that is, thirty cents, if 
not paid in depreciated State money. Other 
less material alterations were made by this act, 
slightly increasing the tax on merchants, rail- 
road and insurance companies. 

The Legislature deliberated at this session on 
a great variety of subjects of general and local 
importance relating to State and county finan- 
cial affairs, internal improvements, delinquent 
railroads, charitable institutions, the education 
of youth in various branches of instruction, and 
other matters, What most excited the people’s 
interest, however, was the report. presented to 
the General Assembly joint committee of six 
appointed to investigate the frauds alleged to 
have been perpetrated on the school-fund of 
the State. This committee had been appointed 
on November 11, 1869, and on February 28, 
1870, authorized to prosecute the work of 
their investigation during the recess of the 
General Assembly. The Bank of Tennessee 
was the custodian of this fund, which, from the 
statement last made by the bank in 1863, ap- 
pears to have consisted of $663,752.65, gold 
and silver, ‘put up in kegs and boxes, and 
sealed.” These were removed from the State 
in 1863 and deposited in the vaults of the dif- 
ferent banks of Augusta, Georgia, except one 
bag containing $50,000, which was placed in 
the counting-room of a firm doing business in 
that city, under the direction of the cashier of 
the bank. Subsequently he kept this keg by 
him at his lodgings, and finally removed it to 
the house of an Italian, a short distance from 
Augusta. Soon after the surrender, the Italian 
returned to his country, and since that time 
nothing more has been known in reference to 
the keg; whereupon the report says: ‘‘ From 
impressions derive dfrom various sources, and 
the inferences and circumstantial evidence af- 
forded the commission by the various witness- 
es, they cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that through the Italian and the cashier 


the State has ultimately become loser to the 


amount of $50,000 in gold * * * The com- 
mittee are of the opinion that, considering all 
things, it would be wisest to allow this to go 
into the general account of losses that have so 
long burdened the State.” The report further 
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shows that in 1866 the sum of $612,250, in 
United States 7-30. bonds, was deposited as 
school-fund in the Tennessee National Bank 
which was established at Memphis in 1865, 
and afterward failed, whereby the State lost 
above $200,000 on that deposit. The president 
of the bank testified before the investigating 
committee, and filed a written statement as 
part of his testimony, revealing the fact that 
his bank was appointed fiscal agent of the 
State, and became the depository of her funds, 
including the school-fund, through the political 
influence brought to bear in its favor by the 
leading Republicans in the Legislature, and out 
of it, in the State, “with the understanding 
that this bank was to support the Republican 
party and be their financial agent, and furnish 
money to ‘run the machine’ whenever they 
wanted it.” He mentions a number of them by 
name, and also several sums paid them by him- 
self and his agents on different occasions. In 
his written statement, dated April, 1870, he 
says: ‘* Twenty thousand dollars was advanced 
to them by which to perpetuate their power 
in Memphis, through the metropolitan police 
of that city. Constant applications and assess- 
ments were made upon me for money to sup- 
ort the party in its manipulation of State and 
ocal politics. A good dealof money was used 
by the agents of the bank and myself among 
the leading and prominent members of the 
Legislature of 1866-67, as also among leading 
and prominent Republican politicians in other 
sections of the State, in the appointment of 
this bank as fiscal agent.” As to what money 
was used in these transactions, which the pres- 
ident seems to regard as the chief cause of the 
bank’s failure, he stated: ‘ The capital was but 
$100,000; and to discharge all the indebted- 
ness of the bank occasioned by the draws made 
to meet the obligations to pay members of the 
Legislature and others mentioned in this depo- 
sition, the funds of the bank were used indis- 
criminately, also my personal funds.” 
For several days during this session the two 
Houses met in joint convention for the purpose 
of choosing the State Secretary, the Comp- 
troller, and the Treasurer, whom the new con- 
stitution empowers them to elect. The candi- 
dates for each office were numerous, and the 
ballotings more so, The final result was ob- 
tained on May 22d, the officers elected being— 
Thomas H. Butler for Secretary of State, Ed- 
win R. Pennebaker for Comptroller, and Wil- 
liam Morrow for Treasurer. 
The general election for the purpose of 
choosing the judges of the Supreme Court was 
held in August, as ordained by the constitu- 
tion, and. the following are the names of the 
judges elected: P. Turney, I. L. T. Sneed, A, 
O. P. Nicholson, T. A. B. Nelson, James W. 
Deaderick, and Thomas I. Freeman. They 
received a majority of 90,000 votes over the 
Republican candidates, who received less than 
19,000. Six of them were now elected in or- 
der that they might hold two different courts 
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in two judicial districts for the same term, 
and thus dispose of the accumulated business 
the sooner; but, on the first vacancy occurring 
among them, it should not be filled, when their 
number shall be five ever ‘afterward. They 
were qualified by Governor Senter on Septem- 
ber 10th, and on the 11th they met, organized 
among themselves, and opened court in due 
form, when Judge Nelson announced that, by 
the unanimous consent of the bench, Judge 
A. O, P. Nicholson would be the Chief Justice, 
Early in November, 1870, a suit was insti- 
tuted against three of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court by writs of guo warranto, served 
on Ohief-Justice Nicholson, Judge Nelson, and 
Judge Sneed, commanding them to appear be- 
fore the United States Court, and show by 
what authority they held their offices and 
emoluments, the basis of the suit being that 
they are laboring under the disqualification 
imposed by the fourteenth amendment. It 
is a civil process, based on an information 
which the said judges were cited to answer, by 
ie or otherwise, on the second Monday in 
anuary, 1871. It was generally supposed 
that the pretext of this suit was the opinion 
of the court shortly before delivered by Judge 
Nelson in the case of, Smith vs. Brazelton, 
holding that during the late civil war “the 
Confederate States were entitled to equal bel- 
ligerent rights with the United States,” al- 
though this principle had been iy coninateg in 
the decisions of other cases by the former Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee, composed of judges 
well known to be Republicans of extreme 
views. It was also asserted as a matter of fact 
that “threats were made both before and af- 
ter the commencement of the court that prose- 
cutions would be commenced.” Meantime 
the Supreme Court continued to sit and try its 
causes as if nothing had occurred. After a 
brief 7 ie ab of about two weeks from 
the middle of November, it held its session for 
the December term in Nashville. 

The Conservative and Democratic citizens 
of the State assembled in convention at Nash- 
. ville, on the 13th of September, “ for the pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for Governor, 
and for taking such other steps as may be 
deemed necessary to secure a thorough organ- 
ization.” This meeting nominated John O. 
Brown. by acclamation, and adopted the fol- 
lowing platform ; . 


We, the representatives of the Democratic party 
of the State of Tennessee, here in convention assem- 
bled, forgetting all past differences, and deprecating 
all attempts to engender old animosities, meeting on 
terms of oe equality, and animated by common 
hopes and purposes, do heartily unite for the support 
and vindication of the poate and policy pro- 
claimed by the great national prea, § 

Resolved, That the Southern States should be im- 
one 94 restored to their rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States as sovereign States of the 
American Union, 

Zesolved, That all citizens of the United States, 
under political disabilities, should be immediately 
relieved therefrom, 
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Resolved, That we denounce the present tariff, as 
well as the substitute lately introduced in the House 
of Representatives, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, a8 a gigantic robbery of the labor and indus- 
try of the country; that they are fiery designed to 

vance the interests of a few monopolists, and that 
this should no longer exist; and that no candidate is 
worthy of oor ey who is not in favor of'a low reve- 
nue tariff, which closely gy ee to free trade ; 
that, in the arrangement of any tariff, the necessaries 
of life should be free of duty. 

lxed, That the internal revenue system of the 
United States is oppressive in its exactions; that it 
should be remedied ; that its annoyances of stamps, 
licenses, and taxes upon sales and income, should 
abolished ; that the tax itself should be collected by 
State and county officers ; and that the multiplication 
of Federal officers is wholly unnecessary and eats out 
the substance of the people, and that we pledge our- 
selves to labor for a thorough reform in this particular. 

Resolved, That the practice of the Government in 
the enforcement of the revenue laws which authorizes 
the seizure and confiscation of the Ae ag f of the 
citizens and their imprisonment, aided by the bayo- 
net, without trial by jury and conviction, is subver-- 
sive of the rights of the people, and in contravention 
of ste Constitution, and should therefore be aban- 

oned, , 

Resolved, That we denounce the profligacy in the 
present administration of the Federal Government; 
the corruption which has entered all its official sta- 
tions; the favoritism which, overlooking fitness for 
office, has appointed to positions of public trust 
friends or tools of those who control public patron- 

e; and the imbecility which directs the destinies 
of the republic without an apparent purpose, and 
manages its affairs with such embarrassment and 
disaster to the mutual interests of its people at home, 
and with such disregard of the rights and liberties 
of its citizens abroad. 

Fesolved, That we regard the act recently passed 
by Congress to enforce the fifteenth amendment as 
unconstitutional, unjust, and oppressive, an invasion 
of the rights of the States, subversive of the best 
interests of the people, and therefore urge its uncon- 
ditional repeal. 

Resolved, That the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assess and collect taxes on the bonds of the 
United States is clear and unquestioned, and we de- 
mand of Congress that a share of taxation equal,to a 
fair average of the amount levied in each State on 
money loaned, shall be assessed and collected from 
all investments in bonds, 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the system of 
national banks, and urge the immediate repeal of 
the law creating them ; and that, in place of the notes 
of such banks, the Treasury notes of the United States 
shall be substituted. 

Resolved, That the Democracy here assembled sym- 
pathize with the efforts of all people struggling for 
self-government ; and we denounce the policy of the 
party in hse hed to reduce whole States in our Union 
to a condition of vassalage to the General Govern- 
ment. J 

Resolved, That the present Adminstration of the 
Federal Government been persistently subver- 
sive of the rights of the States, invasive of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, necessarily tending to centraliza- 
tion and the annihilation of local self-government, 
and, unless repudiated by the country, will inevitably 
result in the destruction of republican liberty. 

Jtesolved, That, this convention tenders its thanks 
to the national Democracy of the North who have 
so nobly vindicated the great et herein an- 
nounced, and that the people of Tennessee will cor- 
dially unite with this party in the maintenance’ of 
free government, 


The word “ sovereign” applied to the States 
in the first of the foregoing resolutions was 
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subsequently objected to by many even among 
Democrats and Conservatives, as if it implied 
the doctrine of secession. This, and the sup- 
posed disagreement between himself and Mr, 
Brown on some other points of State policy, 
induced A. 8. Colyar to announce himself an 
independent candidate for Governor in the 
same campaign. Mr. Brown, however, de- 
fended the use of the word “sovereign” as 
proper, indicating only the rights belonging 
and reserved to the States, as such, by the 
Constitution, yet excluding the right of seces- 
sion, which he repudiated. Mr. Colyar sub- 
sequently withdrew his name, saying: ‘‘ Since 
hearing the speech of General Brown, I have 
concluded to withdraw from the canvass for 
Governor. In reference to the three questions 
of State policy which prompted me first to 
become a candidate, I find that General Brown 
and myself agree.” 

The Republicans nominated as their candi- 
date for Governor W. H. Wisener. 

The election resulted in the suceess of the 
Democratic State ticket by a large majority. 
The whole number of votes cast in the State 
was 120,479, of which 78,979 were given to 
John ©, Brown, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, and 41,300 to W. H. Wisener, the 
Republican candidate, showing the majority of 
the former over the latter to have been 87,479. 

The members of the General Assembly 
elected on November 8th were divided as fol- 
lows: Of 25 Senators returned from their 
respective districts, 22 were Democrats and 3 
Republicans. As to the Representatives, 59 
were returned, of whom 48 were Democrats 
and 11 Republicans. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ArasKka.—Alaska, which was acquired from the 
Russian Emperor by the United States in 1867, 
at an expense of $7,200,000, still remains an 
unorganized territory. Its population consists 
of about 2,000 whites and 60,000 Indians and 
half-breeds. The only resources of the Terri- 
tory which have.as yet rendered any profit to 
the Government or to private enterprise are 
its furs and fisheries, though timber is abundant, 
and minerals have been found in some localities. 
Some specimens of a dense bituminous coal 
have been collected near Cook’s Inlet, about 
sixty miles from Sitka, where it is found in 
beds varying from eighteen inches to six feet 
in thickness, lying from thirty to sixty feet 
from the surface. It has been found quite ser- 
viceable for generating steam on board the 
Government vessels. The Government main- 
tains its authority over this vast Territory by 
means of a small company of officials at Sitka, 
It is connected with the military department 
of the Pacific, which has its headquarters at 
San Francisco. A movement was begun in 
Congress at the session of December, 1870, to 
have Alaska organized as a county of Wash- 
ington Territory, but the proposition was not 
carried through. 

Arizona.—The Territory of Arizona lies on 
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the borders of Mexico, and is one of the oldest 

districts on the western part of the continent. 
The following is the Federal census of Ari- 

zona Territory for the years 1870 and 1860: 


COUNTIES, 1870, 1860. 
Mohave: s.siujseattassing 179 
RIA cadens the saiwinsnlenie's 5,716 
MAVAPAY, pane. congsce thon toe, 2,142 
Uma URS VIA IG 1,621 idle 
Totals ccstsccraeaen ac 9,658 6,482 


Tucson, the capital, has been inhabited oyer 
one hundred years, and has now a population 
of nearly 3,000, Prescott, the former capital, 
has 1,200 inhabitants, and Arizona City has 
600. These are the principal towns. There 
are no railroads or telegraphs, and no public 
schools in the Territory. The population is 
nearly the same as that of twenty years ago, 
and was mostly acquired from Mexico with the 
Territory. There are some valuable mines in 
Arizona, which are worked to a moderate ex- 
tent with profitable results, and many districts 
are well adapted to agriculture, . The greatest 
drawback to the progress and prosperity of the 
Territory is the merciless depredations of the 
Apache Indians, During the past year there 
were many accounts of attacks upon persons 
and property in the outlying settlements and 
on the lines of travel. The military force of 
the United States in the Territory does not ex- 
ceed 1,000, and the people, are forced to protect 
themselves by volunteer companies, The Goy- 
ernor, in his last. message, recommended the 
organization of military companies in all the 
settlements, and the extermination of the 
savages so far as possible. A. K. P. Safford is 
the .Governor, and Richard O. McCormick 
represents the Territory in Congress. The 
latter is a Republican, and was elected over 
P..R. Brady, the Democratic candidate, by a 
majority of 570. > 

Cotoravo.—Colorado, situated as it is on 
the direct line of travel through the Rocky 
Mountain region, is increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation, and the development of its resources. 

The following is the Federal census of Colo- 
rado Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
ERDAS C551 NEVIUS. adie a 6,829 ‘wee 
Bent. 56/2. abs tihietiongs 592 
Bowler... sjjvas sarap seondes 1,989 
Clear, Creek... sccienc ss sos 1,596 
CONEJOS 60.60 cece ee eeereeee 504 
CORLING, o5.cs ck cohesese obras LTO ee 
BOngias;. 7, FIER. Merete 1,388 Vase 
BE Pae0 5 SNAG FELT. 987 ots8 
Fremont} .sc. natusisindos i 1,064 wa at 
Gilpiny saa bv jo Wed Seah © Bsi 5,490 sant a 
GreECNWO0d ... i.e 5 oe:s's s/00 0/0 510 vias 
MCTIGNO ois cs Fainios's ase v bee £250" ited 
J EHCPBON, 55s cans tenrevscpess 2,390 Ree 

EO. net eaie ctacro ns eet 522 ieee 
Lanniet 37 S00. TC ei 838 a 
Las Animas i..22..00..0008 4,276 “a 
Park. insnde. etosunh- and 447 aes 
Puedlas, acct seewke atin doom 3 2;265 eas 
SHONACHE son orb nosh Hen sho: 304 ae 
Sail creas vunecegt eeers 258 weer 
Weld 1,473 pal 

Tata Ail, 3 zh a 389,706 84,277 90) 
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The natural advantages of the Territory are 
great and of various kinds. It is well adapted 
to agricultural pursuits, and in 1870 it produced 
860,000 bushels of wheat, 575,000 bushels of 
corn, 825,000 bushels of oats and barley, and 
800,000 bushels of potatoes. Its mines are also 
rich, and considerable progress has been made 
in developing their treasures. Gold and silver 
were shipped from the Territory during the 
year to the amount of $5,454,000. A school 
* of mines has been founded at Golden City, the 
corner-stone of which was laid on the 5th 
of August. The entire wealth of the Territory 
has been stated at $50,000,000, or about $1,250 
for every individual of the population. Public 
lands were sold mostly to actual settlers, to 
the amount of 274,577 acres during the year. 

Denver, the capital of the Territory, has about 
8,000 inhabitants, and is growing rapidly. Its 
trade during the year amounted to $10,000,000, 
and its manufactures to $1,000,000. Four rail- 
roads converge there, the first of which was 
completed on the 24th of June last, and several 
others are in course of construction. 

An interesting incident in the settlement of 
the Territory is the formation of colonies. The 
Union Oolony, organized in New York, pur- 
chased land and took possession in April. The 
colonists each paid $135 for their membership, 
and their ae cost from $3 to $4 per acre. 
They founded the town of Greeley, which at the 
end of the year numbered 1,200 inhabitants. 

There was a spirited political canvass in the 
Territory for the election of local officers and a 
delegate to Congress. The Republicans met in 
convention on the 13th of July, and nominated 
Jerome B. Chaffee for member of Congress. In 
their resolutions they indorsed the Administra- 
tion of President Grant, favored immigration, 
but condemned the “importation of coolies,” 
and asked for aid from the General Government 
in the construction of public works. The 
Democratic Convention was held on the 26th 
of July. George W. Miller was nominated for 
Ope ore and a platform adopted containing 
the following resolutions among others: 

Resolved, That we denounce the policy pursued by 
the Government in regard to the management of 
Indian affairs on the frontier; that Indian depreda- 
tions of the most atrocious character go unpunished ; 
that our homes are burned, our wives and children 
ravished and murdered, our property destroyed, and 
our repeated cries for protection are only answered 
by the sppolnemens of another Quaker Indian agent. 

Resolved, That we favor the taxation of United 
States bonds on the same basis as other property ; 
that we are opposed to the present system of - 
ing, as unjust, and favor the substitution of Treasury 
notes for national-bank notes, thereby saving annu- 
ally millions to the Government in interest paid to 
the national banks, , 

Resolved, That the Democratic party now, as of old, 
is opposed to a high protective tariff; that the people 
of the West have long groaned under cneeeet ies 
and unjust taxation, which the Eastern States have 
continually imposed upon the West; equal and exact 
justice shall be the rallying-cry of the emocracy. 

The election resulted in the choice of Chaffee, 
the Republican candidate. The total vote cast 
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was 11,508, of which Chaffee received 6,450, and 
Miller 5,058, making Chaffee’s majority 1,392. 

A. bill was introduced into the Territorial 
Legislature at its last session granting the righ 
of suffrage to women, but after an extended 
debate it was indefinitely postponed by a vote 
of 15 to 10. Among the acts p by the 
Legislature was one providing for a system 
of public instruction, and one establishing an 
agricultural college. 

Daxora.—The Territory of Dakota was first 
organized in 1861, but since that time Wyoming 
has been set off from its western side. Its 
present area is 152,000 square miles, and its 
population 14,181. A schoo] system has been 
established, and something has been done to 
develop the resources of the Territory. The 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which will cross it from east to west, will un- 
doubtedly give a strong impulse to its growth. 
The capital is Yankton, and the present Goy- 
ernor is A.J. Faulk. M. K. Armstrong, Demo- 
crat, was elected to represent Dakota in the 
Forty-second Congress. 

The following is the Federal census of Da- . 
kota Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
Bonhomme ..............4.. 608 
Brookings ssn 4s ose she rars 163 
WSs Ses scans Maes ae 246 
Charles Mix. .......0...5.. 152 
8) ON ee A er We Merrima'ss 2,621 
Denel.. 87 
Hutohing baa 37 ; 
tyne .. 5 
TINCOM, 5 ck5 5% cheb des wee ss 712 
Minnehaha ................. 355 
MUN AS ev See 1,213 
WOR ss ccdtsa watch tre articoss 387 
ORR ce cins oe Nixtimnadned 8.507 
VanRton, 2.5. $3cdis bib ied 2,097 
Unorganized portion of Ter- 
SANT inn odes scodehosshaces 2,091 “fei ain 
Totahsiss «s5b05 a eel, 14,181 4,837 


Ipano.—The Territory of Idaho has an area 
of 96,000 square miles. Its population is 
14,998, The Territory was organized in 1863, 
though it has since been diminished in extent 
by the formation of Montana. The capital is 
Boise City. The present Governor is Samuel 
Bard, and Samuel A. Merrit, Democrat, repre- 
sents the Territory in Congress. A proposition 
to grant the right of suffrage to women was lost 
in the Legislature at the last session by a tie- 
vote. Idaho is a rich mining district, the placer 
mines being among the richest of the country. 

The following is the Federal census of Idaho 
Territory for the year 1870: 


COUNTIES. 18To, 

YO is Bite chek Bee 2,675 
owe eS 1S) SS 6) 2S ee POD ee me 689 
RO) ascloe pints bie 3,833 
MD, canes e ss cans gencevas co 849 
RRND sede bes kee pv dice've diiacles bc 983 
Nez Perces,... 1,607 
TE. BS 5 RR Ee ee ae 1,922 
QUyMOG part tees es sls cskie reams 1,713 
SHOMMGME, Shirish iil. 2h 722 
ETE a to. nis ashaagcadmune 14,998 
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Inp1An Terrirory.—The Indian Territory 
still remains unorganized, though several bills 
have been introduced in Congress for its or- 
ganization under the name of Oklahoma. The 
present population is about 17,000, mostly In- 
dians and negroes. The principal tribes now 
occupying this district are the Choctaws, 
“Chickasaws, Oreeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, 
and Osages, some of whom were transferred 
thither from other parts of the country. The 
Government holds in trust for these Indians 
the sum of $1,600,000, yielding an annual in- 
come of over $100,000. The tribes have ceded 
nearly 40,000,000 acres of their lands to the 
United States, and the organization of the Ter- 
ritory would open these to settlement. The 
chiefs oppose this movement. In convoking a 
council of his people on this question, Colonel 
Wright, chief of the Choctaws, said: 


Though our lands may not be immediately affected 
by a territorial government being organized, yet, 
should Congress be once allowed, without raising a 
voice against it on our part, to legislate over you on 
the ground of the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, they 
will claim us as citizens of the United States, if they 
have not already done it. Then there will be.no end 
of legislation over your lands until your lands are 
donated away to other parties, who have no part or 
parcel with you in landed rights, and to other inter- 
ests than yours. You have only to look back to 
your former homes and lands in the State of Missis- 
me ji to convinee you of what is asserted, a portion 
of which was donated away by acts of Congress 
without compensating us a single cent, and without 
our consent, to railroad and school purposes, for the 
benefit of that State, to our loss and lasting injury, 
not only to ourselves, but to our posterity. What has 
been done, may be done again. 


A general council of the tribes of the Terri- 
tory was held in the latter part of the year at 
Ockmulgee, at which a constitution for their 
united government was adopted by a vote of 
52 to 8, subject to ratification by the people. 
Pending the action, the council adjourned to 
June 5, 1871. 

Article 1 of the constitution defines the 
boundaries of the Indian Territory, and guar- 
antees to each nation entering into the con- 
tract the same right to transact commerce and 
exchange in any of said nations which ‘each 
has inits own, subject only to conformity with 
the treaty of the United States and such laws 
as may be enacted according to the provisions 
of the Constitution, Article 2 distributes the 
-powers of the government into executive, le- 
gislative, and judicial departments. Article 3 
vests the legislative power in the General As- 
sembly, composed of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Senate shall consist of 
one member from every nation, the population 
of which shall equal 2,000, and one additional 
member from every additional 2,000, or frac- 
tional part thereof greater than 1,000, provided 
that the nations whose individual population 
does not equal 2,000 may unite and be repre- 
sented in the same ratio; and provided further, 
that the Ottawas, Peorias, and Quapaws, shall 
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be entitled to one Senator, and.the Senecas, 
Wyandottes, and Shawnees, to one Senator. 
The House of Representatives shall consist of 
one member from each nation, and an addi- 
tional member for every 1,000 of population, 


or fractional part thereof over 500, no person. 


to be entitled to the office of member of the 
General Assembly but bona-fide citizens of the 
nation, who may have attained the age of 
twenty-five years. The term of office is to be 


for two years, and the mode of electionis by — 


qualified voters, according to the laws and 
usages of the nations voting. The compensa- 
tion is fixed at four dollars a day, and four dol- 
lars for every twenty miles travelling, going 
and coming by the shortest practical route, 
and no member to réceive pay for more than 
thirty days in any one annual session. The 
General Assembly has the power to legislate 
upon any .but the following subjects: Those 

ertaining to intercourse-and relations of the 

ndian Territory, the arrest and extradition of 
criminals escaping from one to another nation, 
the administration of justice between the mem- 
bers of nations in the Indian Territory and 
persons other than the nations, and the com- 
mon defence and safety of the nations of said 
Territory. There are several other provisions 
pertaining to the legislative department which 
are identical with those in the Constitution of 
the United States. The judicial power is 
vested in the Supreme Court, three District 
Oourts, and such inferior courts as may be pro- 
vided by law. Three district judges constitute 
a Supreme Court when convened in semi- 
annual session at the capital of the Territory. 


One judge is to retire from office every two 


years, and the official term is six years. Tho 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction 
from the inferior courts, and original jurisdic- 
tion is prescribed by law, but cannot interfere 
with the civil and criminal jurisdiction retained 
by each nation in the treaties of 1866. The 
courts have jurisdiction in matters of trade 
and intercourse ‘between the several nations, 
and in all cases arising under the legislation of 
the government, The other provisions touch- 
ing the judiciary are similar to those in the 
States. The executive power is vested in the 
Governor, whose term of office is two years. 
He must be thirty years of age, and his powers 
and duties are such as usually pertain to the 
office in the States, Provision is also made for 
a secretary, who is. to be ex officio treasurer ; 
also for an attorney-general, district attorneys, 
marshals, and deputies. 

Montana,—The population of Montana, ac- 
cording to the Federal census for 1870, is dis- 
tributed as shown in the table on.page 713. The 
marshal estimated the number of Indians be- 
longing to tribes in the Territory at 18,000. 
The principal towns are: Helena, 3,713 in- 
habitants; Virginia City (the capital), 867; 
Deer Lodge, 789; Diamond City, 460; Benton 
City, 486; Bannock City, 381; Radersburg, 
811; Boseman City, 168. 
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COUNTIES. 1870, COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
Sosa, anos ncrnasnndtra ee 722 BMOOUE or ccasss venetian tes 6,482 
Ble CR eT aR bad Bernalille ......6scs0ecceeees 7.509 8,769 
DE ION a sidé kichdaitle sgh vnab waatia’ BIT OMAK. s0icieee Slats. 9es waned 1,992 ey 
SE es, « «ay bles da apie, oun seaie® 7 Dee AGB. ..« vinctewass wreale 5,864 6,239 
SEAMED? 5 a ccc cccceasdsstsenseevee 4,304 GEADE- 7S Gesaes Pesat techn sat 1,143 ae 
BUOUGS ews ade duce ce dae ditbets coat 1579 TANGOMES 13 5.a5kbsadeab lect 1,803 adh 6 
NL ov. «orn buedwatins aves ohap 1,531 NM tia a Hach p besbin ¢-s,cann* 640 8,056 5,006 
Lewis and Clarke............-ceeccers 5,041 WO MITE eee escctetipts 9,204 9,849 
o_o Devers cc's’: eetehe bead hs avtaeekods 2,684 Santa Alia: .:.. seit. ee 2,599 8,572 
eagher.........5. Mas ddiie spideshs weae 1,387 | a errr reer 9,609 8.114 
EK a ki 1.00 tia sedan atiss NOEs") taee 2,554 San Miguel.........s00-0+6 18.058 13.714 
} sac entire ch testes scoters isan wie 

er 504 NUDE Gide secditle de cdbwincsosl’s 

no ope SAD REAR cet ta . WIOUCUR co's band va phdebadar 9,093 11,321 
The people of the Territory have suffered SGML oii s03 hoc ce, 91,852 93.516 


much during the year from the depredations 
of Indians, The feeling with which they re- 
gard the original inhabitants of the Territory 
may be inferred from the following resolu- 
tions adopted at a mass meeting in Gallatin 
County : : ' 

Resolved, That the Indian of poetry and romance 
is not the Indian of fact; the former is said to be 
noble, magnanimous, faithful, and brave; the latter 
we know to be a of every attribute of beast- 
ly depravity and ferocity. 

Resolved, That the mountain Indian can never un- 
derstand the amenities of civilized life—he puts no 
faith in treaties, and makes his pledges and promises 
with intent to disregard them when interest or ca- 
price shall dictate. The hospitality and kindness of 
the white settler he imputes to cowardice, and the 
largessess and annuities of the white man’s govern- 
ment are received with the belief that that govern- 
ment fears him. 

Resolved, That foree is the only argument that will 
effectually persuade him to peace and friendship, as 
the now peaceful conduct of the Bannocks, Snakes, 
and Utes, sufficiently attests, 


The same meeting expressed the thanks of 

the people to Colonel Baker for the severe 
punishment which he had dealt out to the Pie- 
gan Indians for depredations committed in the 
Territory during the preceding winter. 
_ The Territorial election occurred on the 1st 
of August, and the Democrats were very gen- 
erally victorious. M. Cavanagh was elected as 
delegate to Congress. The Governor of the 
Territory is James M. Ashley. 

New Mexico.—New Mexico has an area of 
124,450 square miles, and a population of 91,- 
852. The capital is Santa Fé, which has 4,- 
600 inhabitants. The Governor is Wm. A. Pile, 
formerly of Missouri, the Secretary, Major 
Henry Wetter, and the Ohief-Justice, Joseph 
G. Palen, all of them appointed by President 
Grant. J. F. Chaves represents the Territory 
in the national House of Representatives. The 
Territory is well adapted for agricultural enter- 
prise, forming, as is claimed, one of the best 
fruit-growing districts on the continent, It is 
also supposed to be rich in mineral resources, 
though comparatively little has been done for 
their development.. The Ralston silver-mines 
are said to be very rich, and a company has 
been organized for working them. 

The following is the Federal census of the 
Territory of New Mexico for the years 1860 
and 1870: 


‘protest was addressed to the members o 


Uran.—The Mormon community which set- 
tled the Territory of Utah has been subjected 
to adverse influences since its isolation has 
been destroyed by the completion of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, and during the past year the 
effect has been quite manifest both at Salt 
Lake and at Washington. A bill was intro- 
duced into Congress at the session of 1869-70, 
intended to suppress polygamy, and bring Utah 
more completely into subjection to the laws 
of the United States. This was known as the 
Oullom Bill, and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 94 to 32, but finally 
failed to become a law. It forbade plural mar- 
riages, under severe penalties, and provided 
ample means for the enforcement of all United 
States laws. It not only disfranchised all per- 
sons practising polygamy, and disqualified them 
from holding office, but provided for the pun- 
ishment of the crime by fine and imprisonment. 
While the bill was pending, meetings were held 
in various parts of the Territory, at which its 
provisions were denounced, and solemn protests 
made against its passage. At a mass meeting 
held at Salt Lake City, on the 5th of April, a 

Con- 
gress, in which the following declarations were 
made : 

Of the 150,000 estimated population of the Terri- 
tory of Utah, it is well known that all except from 
five to ten thousand, are members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, usually called 
‘*‘ Mormons,’ These are essentially ‘‘ the people” 
of this Territory ; they have settled it, reclaimed the 
desert waste, cultivated it, subdued the Indians, 
opened means of communication, made roads, built 
cities, towns, and settlements, established govern- 
ment, encouraged education, and brought into being 
a new State to add lustre to the national galaxy of 
our glorious Union, And we, the people who have 
done this, are believers in the p ciple of plural 
ma or polygamy, not simply as an elevating, 
social relationship, and a preventive of many terrible 
evils which afflict our race, but as a principle revealed 
by God, underlying our every hope of eternal salva- 
tion and happiness in heaven, We believe in the 
preéxistence of the spirits of men; that God is the 
author of our being ; that marriage is ordained as the 
legitimate souree by which mankind obtain an exist- 
ence in this probation on the earth; that the marriage 
relation exists in and extends throughout eternity, 
and that without it no man can attain to an exaltation 
in the an rr ac of bee ining tate 
comman @ principle o ural marriage Vv 
by God through Joseph Smith to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, in its first ph, has 
the following language: ‘ Behold, I cereal unto you 
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a new and everlasting covenant, and if ye abide not 
that covenant, then are ye damned; for no one can 
reject this covenant and be permitted to enter into 
my glory.”’? With this language before us, we cannot 
forbid plural marriage among people of our religion. 
Let the revelation in any other ae than as a vital 
principle appear in the eyes of others as it may, to 
us it is a divine command, of equal force with any 
ever given by the Creator of the world to His children 
in the flesh, ‘ 


The bill was also complained of as destroy- 
ing the religious liberty and civil rights of the 
people. Although this bill failed to pass, the 
United States officials in the Territory displayed 
unwonted vigor in enforcing the laws when 
they were in conflict with the regulations of 
the Mormon community. Governor Schaffer 
issued a proclamation in the early part of the 
’ year, forbidding ‘‘all musters, drills, or gath- 
erings of the militia of the Territory of Utah, 
and all gatherings of any nature except by 
order of the United States Marshal.” The 
execution of this decree was resisted with spir- 
it in one or two instances, but was carried 
through with vigor by the marshal. A decision 
was rendered by Chief-Justice McKeon to the 
effect that the district courts of Utah or United 
States courts only had jurisdiction, and that 
grand juries can be summoned only by United 
States marshals under order of the district 
judge. By these two efficient proceedings, the 
power and influence of Brigham Young have 
been materially affected. By another judicial 
_ decision, a direct blow was struck at the. in- 

stitution of plural marriages, naturalization 
being refused on the ground that the applicants 
would not renounce the dogma of polygamy. 
The judge, in his opinion, made use of the fol- 
lowing language : ; 

An applicant for naturalization asks for a favor ; 
asks for the high privilege of American citizenship, 
and he must show ‘to the satisfaction of the Court’ 
that he is worthy of it. More than a witness in a 
litigated case ; more than a party in a libel or criminal 
ease, should he expect and be expected to answer 
questions, This Court needs not to be informed that 
many other courts have been very negligent, erimi- 
nally negligent, in this matter of naturalization, The 
practice of such courts can form no precedents for 
this. There are some things of which courts are 
bound to take judicial notice, and this Court takes 
notice of the fact that it is in session in Salt Lake 
City, and in the TemTORy of Utah, and that. here 
there are many men who defiantly trample upon the 
act of Congress against polygamy, and call their con- 
duct liberty. Surrounded by such influences, guided 
by such leaders, aliens come into this court and ask 
for the high privilege of citizenship. Well, what are 
their views of American civilization? What do they 
believe to be the rights and duties of an American 
citizen? Before they take the oath of citizenship, let 
the Court ‘*be satisfied”? that they understand its 
full meaning, and recognize its solemn obligations. 
Let the Court ‘be satisfied’? whether they believe 
the supreme law of the land to be the Constitution 
the laws of Congress, and the treaties of the United 
States, or whether they believe it to be the revela- 
tions of some polygamic prophet. ‘ Let the Court 
be satisfied”? what pretended laws of God they mean 
to obey, and what positive laws of man they mean to 
defy. In this country a man may adopt any religion 
that he pleases, or reject all religion if he pleases. 
Bat no man must violate our laws and plead religion 
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as an excuse; and no alien should be made a citizen 
who will not promise to obey the laws. Let nations 
and aliens distinctly understand that in this country 
license is not liberty, and crime is not religion. 

At the election which occurred in the fall, 
Wm. H. Hooper, Democrat, was elected dele- 
gate to Congress, receiving 21,656 votes out 
of a total of 23,100. The Republican candidate, 
Governor R. Maxwell, who received but 1,444 
votes, was a vigorous opponent of the peculiar 
institutions of Mormonism. 

Another circumstance which has a tendency 
to bring into the population of the Territory 
an element antagonistic to the Mormon insti- 
tutions is the discovery of valuable silver- 
mines, which have already attracted consider- 
able attention. 

The following is the Federal census of Utah 
Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES, 1870. 1860, 
BOAVOR See esas weg 2,007 "85 
Box Hlderig..s Giise. (206s 4,812 1,608 
Caches (iis S53 oases ware? 8,272 2,605 
Cedar n.€eahah ve veoeiese eels Wie 41 
8 ee aye 5% 4,459 2,904 
Great Salt Lake ............ 18,337 11,295 
Green River.........-.:..- oe 141 
2.359 1,010 
2,034 672 
1,513 Pye 
2,753 715 
1,972 area 
Pinte ea speey 
TRIG. cui causvceg eek Mas ciern 1,955 bey 
BG VERE eo iailaes vente 450 iy: 
San Pete. yee eba aaesi pike 8,815 
ieee 162 
2,512 198. 
Q177 1,008 
12,203 8,248 
1,244 sae 
Washington ..........0-...- 8,064 691 
Weber. ierd. Jc. siti les wiohirune 7,858 8,675 
Motel «5c sis ore Safa ‘ 86,786 40,273 


Wasninaron.—This Territory was first or- 
ganized in 1858, at which time it had little 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. In 1870 the 
population had increased to 23,901. The fol- 
lowing is the Federal census of Washington 
Territory for the years 1860 and 1870: ny 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 
401 285 
408 149 
8,081 2,384 
730 406 
626 294. 40 
1,268 B8bo WA 
2,120 302... 
866 544 
829 230 
888 834 
289 a 44 
"88 420. 
1,409 1,115 
gl 
5 
Wabkiaca os.o6'.0s escent 
Walla Walla............006+ 5,300 1,518 
Whatcom...... eis aoe ea 534 352 
NSEIMA so y55- ences nese 432 se 
The Disputed Islands....... 524 ane 
Totali wii. dese Meee 23,901 11,594 
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The assessed value of the property in the 
Territory in 1869 was $7,843,239, The d cowry 
Governor is Edward 8, Salomon. A delegate 
to Congress was chosen at the last election, 
which occurred on the first Monday in June. 
The total vote cast was 6,203, of which, Se- 
lucius Garfielde (Republican) received 3,469, 
or a majority of 735. ; 

Wrominc.—The principal matter of interest 
in Wyoming during the year has been the ex- 
ercise for the first time of the right of voting 
and sitting on juries by women, A grand ju- 
Y consisting of men and women was empan- 
elled at Laramie City on the 7thof March. In 
his opening address to the jury, Chief-Justice 
J. H. Howe said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury: It is an 
innovation anda great novelty to see, as we do to- 
day, ladies summoned to serve as jurors. The ex- 
tension of the poliial franchise is a subject that is 
agitating the whole country. I have never taken an 
active part in the discussion, but have long seen that 
woman was a victim to the vices, crimes, and immo- 
ralities of man, with no power to protect and defend 
herself from these evils, I have ong felt that such 
powers of protection should be conferred on woman, 
and it has fallen to our lot here to act as pioneers in 
this movement and to test the question. The eyes 
of the whole world are to-day fixed best this jury of 
Albany County. There is not the slightest impro- 
peiesy in any lady occupying this position, and I wish 

assure you that the fullest protection of the court 
shall be accordedto you. It would be a most shame- 
ful scandal that in our temples of justice and in our 
courts of law any thing should be permitted which the 
most sensitive lad lens not with propriety hear 
and witness; and here let me add t it will be a 
- sorry day for any man who shall so far forget the 
courtesy due and paid by every American gentleman 
_ to every American lady, as even by word or act to en- 
deavor to deter you from the exercise of these rights, 
with which the law has invested you. I will con- 
clude with the remark that this is a question for you to 
decide for yourselves. No man’has any right to in- 
terfere. It seems to me to be eminently popes for 
women to sit sper grand juries, which will give them 
the best possible opportunities to aid in suppressing 
the dens of infamy which curse the country. I sh 
be glad of your assistance in the accomplishment of 
this object. I do not make these remarks from any 
distrust of the gentlemen of Albany County ; on the 
contrary, I am exceedingly pleased and gratified with 
the indications of intelligence, love of law and good 
order, and the gaudlaiianty deportment, which I see 
manifested here. 


On dismissing the jury, Justice Howe said: 


To those ladies who are members of the grand 
jury, the Court also deems it but justice to say that 
your intelligent, faithful, and conscientious dis- 
ec rge of duty, as well as by your great propriety of 
eonduct, you have realized the just expectations of 
those who saw fit to confer upon you the right to 
participate in the administration of fustce, If future 
grand juries in this county shall follow the example 
you have set, assurance will be thereby given to all 
- that crime and pe yd will no longer be winked 
at, but all offenders will be brought to jastice, and 
that the law and the courts may safely be relied upon 
for the protection of the people. Pir 


In writing of the matter afterward, the same 
judge said: 

With all m udices against the policy, I am 
under bance, obligations to sa ee that these 
women acquitted themselves with such dignity, deco- 
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rum, propriety of conduct, and intelligence, as to win 
eg pp ee 
oming. They w u elligen 
ind Condclagtionny The: were firm Sar vapotate for 
the right as established by the law and the testimony. 
Their verdicts were right, and, after three or four 
criminal] trials, the lawyers engaged in defending per- 
sons accused of crime be to avail themselves of 
the right of peremptory challenge to get rid of the 
women jurors, who were too much in favor of enfor- 
cing the laws and punishing crime to suit the interests 
of their clients! After the grand jury had been in 
session two days, the dance-house keepers, gamblers, 
and j é, fled out of the city in dismay, to es- 
cape the indictment of women grand jurors! In 
short, I have never, in twenty-five years of constant 
experience in the courts of the country, seen more 
faithful, intelligent, and resolutely honest grand and 
petit juries than these. 
At the election, which occurred on the 7th 

of September, the right of suffrage was very 

enerally exercised by the women. W. T. 

ones, the Republican candidate for Congress, 
was elected by a majority of 160 votes, though 
at the preceding election the Democratic ma- 
jouity was upward of 1,200. At Cheyenne 

adies were nominated by the Republicans for 
the offices of county clerk and school superin- 
tendent, but they were defeated with the rest 
of the local ticket, though one of them re- 
ceived several votes more than any of her male 
associates on the ticket. The right to hold of- 
fice was granted to women by the Territorial 
Legislature at its last session. 

The following is the Federal census of Wyo- 

ming Territory for the year 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 
AUDANY siden Gods de atleast er ds 2,021 
ORENOD isicdi'e + dicixn sa So paket emteslbicaestnies 1,368 
BMEMMIE an Socca nies hericandiaceirnawess 2,957 
Sweet; Waterss. 25.5... eFosadey elev 1,916 
UNYA Rs 578 -cadanesnapasotaone tenes 856 
UNM scdves ate th erate cer pecrast 9,118 


TEXAS. Public affairs in this State during 
the year have been very quiet, and little has oc- 
curred worthy of record. There has been no 
political canvass, nor any election. The re- 
construction measures having been completed 
in the early part of the year, the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the State passed into the 
hands of her citizens. The Legislature assem- 
bled on the 8th of February, and, after ratify- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, proceeded to an 
election of United States Senators. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor J. W. Flanagan (Republican) 
was chosen for the term ending March 3, 1875, 
and Morgan ©. Hamilton (Republican) for the 
term ending March 38, 1871, and also for the 
full term commencing March 4,-1871. In the 
early part of January, 1871, the Legislature, 
taking the ground that the election for the lat- 
ter term was illegal, and that the session in 
January, 1871, was not the one next pre- 
ceding the vacancy, within the meaning of the 
act of Congress regulating the time of the elec- 
tion of Senators, chose General Reynolds (Re- 
publican) as United States Senator for the 
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term commencing March 4, 1871, and ad- 
journed. The question came before the Senate 
at the first session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, when the claim of General Reynolds was 
disallowed, and Mr. Hamilton was admitted to 
his seat. The Dill readmitting the State to 
representation in Congress was passed on the 
29th of March, 1870, and on the 26th of April 
the Legislature reassembled and continued in 
session until the 15th of August. Many im- 
portant laws relating to the reorganization of 
the civil power in the State were passed at this 
session. Much trouble having been experi- 
enced in the counties on the northern and 
western frontier by roving bands of Indians, 
an act was passed for the enrolment of twenty 
companies of mounted rangers, each company 
to consist of fifty privates, and the requisite 
officers; to be armed with effective and ap- 
proved breech-loading cavalry arms, and to 
serve for the period of twelve months on the 
frontier. 

By a law passed at this session, providing 
for the organization of the militia, all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, residing in the State, 
with certain special exceptions, are made liable 
to military duty. The Governor is command- 
er-in-chief of the military forces of the State 
which consists of two classes—the State Guard 
of Texas, and the Reserve Militia. The former 
consists of all such persons liable to military 
duty as shall voluntarily enroll and equip them- 
selves for service, while the latter comprises 
all liable to military duty not enrolled in the 
State Guard, and provision is made for the en- 
rolment of all such in the several counties at 
least once in two years. The Governor ap- 
points one adjutant-general, with the rank of 
colonel, who, in addition to the duties properly 
belonging to that office, acts also as quarter- 
master and commissary-general, as chief of 
ordnance, and as inspector-general. All fines, 
forfeitures, and assessments, imposed by way 
of punishment for violation of the laws gov- 
erning the military forces of the State, are paid 
into the Treasury as a fund to aid in arming 
and equipping the State Guard. All persons 
liable to serve in the Reserve Militia may avoid 
such service by paying the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars, which becomes a part of the above fund. 
By this act great discretion and power are 
given to the Executive in cases of disturbances 
“It shall be the duty of the 
Governor,” says the law, “and he is hereby 
authorized, whenever in his opinion the en- 
forcement of the law of this State is obstruct- 
ed, within any county or counties, by combi- 
nations of lawless men too strong for the 
control of the civil authorities, to declare such 
county or counties under martial law, and to 
suspend the laws therein until the Legislature 
shall convene and take such action as it may 
deem necessary. In this event the Governor, 
by his proclamation, shall designate the county 
or counties wherein the laws are to be so sus- 
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pended; and the Governor shall call out such 
part of the State Guard, or Reserve Militia, or 
State police, as may in his opinion be necessary 
tothe suppression of disorder. The expense of 
maintaining the State Guard, or Reserve Militia, 
called into active service under this section, 
may, in whole, or in part, in the discretion of 
the Governor, be assessed upon the people of 
the county or counties where the laws are sus- 
pended.” Whenever the laws are suspended 
as above provided, it is made the duty of the 
Governor to provide for the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders, and to prescribe all necessary 
regulations for the formation and government 
of courts-martial and military commissions. 

For judicial purposes there is a Supreme 
Court, consisting of three judges, and the State 
is divided into thirty-five judicial districts, for 
each of which a district judge is elected, who 
is required to hold three terms of his court an- 
nually, in each county of his district. There 
are also justices of the peace, with jurisdiction 
in petty cases, who try issues by themselves, 
or with a jury of six men. For the purpose of - 
maintaining the companies of rangers on the 
frontiers, the sum of $750,000 was authorized 
to be raised by the sale of bonds, redeemable 
at the pleasure of the State, after twenty years, 
and payable after forty years, bearing interest 
at seven per cent. per annum in gold, payable 
semi-annually. A tax is to be assessed on all 
property and occupations according to general 
laws of the State, for the purpose of paying the 
interest on these bonds, and creating a sinking . 
fund of two per cent. for the payment of the 
principal at maturity. A very important act 
relating to the public lands of the State was 
passed, by which it is provided that ‘every 
head of a family, who has not a homestead, 
shall be entitled to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land out of any part of the public do- 
main as a homestead, upon condition that he 
or she will select, locate, and occupy the same 
for three years, and pay the office-fees on the 
same. And all single men, twenty-one years 
of age, shall be entitled to eighty acres of land 
out of any part of the public domain upon the 
same terms and conditions as areimposed upon 
the head of a family;” and any person who 
shall hereafter in good faith actually settle on 
any part of the public domain, not exceedin 
one hundred and sixty acres, shall upon fur- 
nishing satisfactory evidence of such settlement 
be entitled to purchase the same from the 
State at the price of-one dollar per acre. Anj 
person now occupying any part of the public 
domain in good faith may within twelve 
months from the passage of this act take the 
necessary steps to appropriate the same or a 
part thereof as a homestead, or to purchase 
the same, or a part thereof, according to the 
provisions above recited. 

The holder of any genuine land certificate or 
other valid land claim against the State shall 
hereafter have the right to locate the same 
upon any part of the public domain as above 
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provided, not subject to the claim of actual 
occupants; but such location must be made 
prior to the Ist of January, 1875, or such cer- 
tificate or claim will be forever barred. 

By “an act to establish a system of public 
free schools for the State of Texas,” it is pro- 
vided that there shall be a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
at to hold office till the first general election, 
and thereafter to be elected by the people for 
aterm of four years. The superintendent has 
general supervision of educational matters and 
general control over school officers, and is re- 
quired to recommend to the Legislature such 
legislation in his department as he may deem 
expedient and useful. The county courts are 
made ex officio boards of school directors for 
their respective counties, with power to ap- 
point a suitable number of school trustees in 
the county, and are required to ‘‘ levy and have 
collected, when necessary, an ad-valorem tax 
on the taxable property of the county, not ex- 
ceeding one per cent., for the purpose of build- 
ing school-houses, under their supervision.” 
They shall also require “ all parents and guar- 
dians, in their respective counties, to send 
their children and wards to some public school, 
unless taught by private teachers, or in some 
other school or seminary of learning, at least 
four months in each year, under the penalty of 
forfeiting interest in the school fund for the 
time being.” The board of school directors is 
made subject to the rules, direction, and su- 
supervision of the Superintendént of Public 
Instruction. All school funds, derivable from 
whatever source, are to be exclusively appro- 
priated to the payment of teachers, and the 
salary of the superintendent and clerk. All 
moneys now spay to the credit of the 
school fund in the State Treasury, and all 
lands heretofore conveyed and set apart for 
establishing primary schools or academies in 
the several counties of the State, and all sums 
of money that may hereafter come to the 
State from fines and forfeitures set apart by 
law for school purposes, or from the sale of 
any portion of the public domain of the State, 
constitute the permanent school fund of the 
State; and this fund is directed to be consoli- 
dated and converted into United States funds. 
The fourth of the annual revenue derivable 
from taxation and the annual poll-tax of one 
dollar, and the interest accruing on the perma- 
ment fund, constitute the available school fund 
which is applicable exclusively to the payment 
of the expenses of the educational bureau. 

At this session a law was passed exempting 
from execution for debt a homestead of not 
more than two hundred acres of land in the 
country, and in a city or village, a lot or lots 
not exceeding $5,000 in value, exclusive of the 
value of improvements; also a law providing 
for the registration of voters. By the law reg- 
ulating the holding of elections it is provided 


that general elections shall be held on the first 
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Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1872, and every second year thereafter. Such 
elections are to be held at the county-seats of 
the several counties, and the polls are to be 
open four days from 8 o’clock a, Mm. to5 pr. M., 
of each day, with an hour’s recess at noon. A 
State. police was established, composed of 1 
chief of police, 4 captains, 8 lieutenants, 20 ser- 
geants, and 225 privates. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State, when there is one, acts as 
chief of police. All sheriffs and their deputies, 
constables, marshals of cities and towns, and 
their deputies, and the police of cities and 
towns, are considered a part of the State 
police, and, under the direction of the Goyern- 
or, or chief of State police, may at any time be 
called upon to act in concert with this force 
in preventing or suppressing crime, or in bring- 
ing offenders to justice. The chief of State 
police and his subordinates are subject to all 
orders of the Governor in relation to the pres- 
ervation of the public peace, or the execution 
of the laws throughout the State. 

Railroad enterprise has been. active in Texas, 
and the Legislature was besieged by per- 
sons seeking land-grants and State aid. Few 
of the bills that were introduced in aid of 
these projects became laws. One of the most 
important was the proposed charter of the 
International Railroad. This line, also known 
as the Barnes road, connects with the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad at or near Fulton, Arkan- 
sas, and is intended to pass through Texas in a 
southwesterly direction, oia Jefferson, Tyler, 
Austin, and San Antonio, thence to the Rio 
Grande at or near Laredo. In aid of this enter- 
prise $5,000,000 in thirty-years bonds, to be 
secured by mortgage of the road, was asked of 
the State, and it was intended to have the road 
finished in five years. Aid was also asked for 
the United States and Mexico Railroad, pro- 
jected from a point on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, at the junction of the Ohio 
opposite Cairo, to pass through Missouri ‘ind 
fl to some point on the Arkansas River 
near Fort Smith; thence through the Indian 
Territory to the junction of the Big Wichita 
and Red Rivers; thence through the State of 
Texas to the boundary of the United States 
and Mexico at Presidio del Norte on the Rio 
Grande, with a branch, at some point east of 
the 98th degree of longitude, to Lawrence, 
Kansas; thence on the Mexican side along the 
Conchos River to the city of Salvazar; thence 
to Altata on the Gulf of California, with a 
branch from Salvazar to the city of Mexico. 

The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado 
will be rapidly extended to San Antonio. The 
Houston andTexas Central is in process of 
construction northward to its ultimate ter- 
minus on Red River, with a view of forming 
connections with the roads coming down from 
Kansas. The Washington County road, now 
owned by the Texas Central, is in process of 
construction to Austin, the capital of the State. 
The San Antonio and Mexican Gulf road com- 
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mences at Lavaca and is intended to extend to 
San Antonio. A road is projected to cross 
the Trinity River near Houston and extend 
through Eastern Texas, a rich and productive 
country, under the name of the Houston and 
Great Northern Railroad. ' The Houston Tap 
and Brazoria Railway Company being in- 
debted to the Common-School Fund of the 
State, an act was passed requiring the Gov- 
ernor to sell the road at public auction, at 
Austin, to the highest bidder, or to bid it in for 
the benefit of the State if it should bring less 
than $100,000 in gold. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, which has 
been chartered by Congress, was granted aid 
by the Legislature to the amount of $16,000 
per mile. The length of the principal railroads 
in operation in Texas is as follows: 


Miles, 

Galveston, Houston, and Henderson ........... 50 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado........... 83 
Houston and Texas Central............s..0.005 130 
Washington County... .....cccecccscucesceseves 25 
Texas and New Orleans..........2..0sseeeeeees 108 
Houston Tap and Brazoria..........ce.eeseeees 50 
Southern Pacific (in Texas)............ceeeceees 80 
San Antonio and Mexican Gulf..... ........... 80 
Totel constructed «2.5 asa bad sob tecewsiet oe 506 
Texas and New Orleans.......00.ic.cccsescenes 108 
Total in Operations, «nas nine vvmups sas ob 398 


The finances of the State are considered to 
be in good condition. The amount of cash on 
hand on the 3d of September, 1867, when the 
provisional government was inaugurated, was 
$20,232.26. The receipts from that date to 
the 16th of April, 1870, were $1,884,190.80, 
and the expenditures $1,024,891.81. The 
amount of cash in the Treasury, April 16, 1870, 
including balance of convention fund, but ex- 
clusive of school and other special funds, was 
$416,709.19. The State debt is represented as 
not exceeding $360,000, the principal items of 
which are the sum due for military services 
-preyious to the war, and the amount of money 
and supplies furnished the penitentiary since 
the war. The Auditorial Board, created by the 
provisional act of November 9, 1866, reported 
the total debt, principal and interest, on the 
ist of December, 1867, at $332,486.17. © De- 
ducting the sum of $78,466.51 audited and un- 
audited non-interest notes, which are declared 
void by the constitution, there remains $243,- 
969.66 as the total debt on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1867, which, with interest added to date 
and the amount audited, about $60,000, due 
from the penitentiary, represents the total in- 
debtedness of the State. The exact amount is 
not given, but it does not exceed $360,000. 
In this statement of indebtedness the bonds 
issued to the Common School and University 
Funds, under the provisional act of November 
12, 1866, amounting to $216,541.08, and inter- 
est, are not included. The total value of prop- 
erty liable to taxation is estimated at $250,- 
000,000, although, owing to the irregularity 
and insufficiency with which the assessment 
has been conducted since the war, the last 
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assessment shows a taxable valuation of only 
$149,665,386. 

The public-school system of the State has 
not been put into operation, owing to the fail- 
ure of the Legislature to make the necessary 
appropriation. The number of school-children 
in the State is reported at 160,000, of whom at 
least 100,000 enjoy no school advantages. 
The permanent school fund, exclusive of poll — 
and property taxes subject to appropriation, 
amounts now to upward of $2,575,000, most 
of which is already realized, or will be within 
a short period. In addition to this permanent 
school fund, the State holds in trust the usual 
appropriation of every sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth section-of public lands, For the year 
1871 it is anticipated that $500,000 can be ap- 
propriated to public schools, without resorting 
to direct taxation. 

After the organization of the State police 
force in July, to the end of the year, 978 arrests 
were made—109 of persons charged with mur- __ 
der, 130 charged with assault with intent to kill, - 
and 894 with other felonies. Official reports 
of criminals evading justice, received from 108 
counties, show a total of 2,790 persons charged 
with crime in those counties, and eyading 
arrest—29 counties have not reported. Among 
those persons charged with crime, 702 were 
charged with murder, and in some cases. two 
or more, even seven murdefs being charged to 
a single individual; 413 charged with assault 
with intent to kill, and 1,187 charged with 
other felonies. The most determined efforts 
were made by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature for the suppression of this lawlessness; 
and to this end the militia and State police 
were organized ; a law was passed prohibiting 
citizens from carrying deadly weapons, and 
steps were taken toward an extensive increase 
in the number of jails. The stringent meas- 
ures of the administration seem to have been 
productive of good. 

The people of Texas are beginning to give 
more attention to the subject of internal man- 
ufactures and industry. In presenting this 
subject to the Legislature, the Governor said: 

You will, without doubt, esteem it within your 
powers and duty to encourage, in every reasonable 
way, with a due regard to economy, the growth of 
every species of manufacture and industry. Much 
can generally be done in this way, without the ex- 
pen 


itures of the public money, or the grant of ex- 
clusive or exceptional privileges, by the passage of 
general laws affording adequate protection to = 
erty. Manufactures, at believe, can be» sti t 
by relief from taxation for a short term of years, and 
the State’s income not unfavorably affected thereby. 
And our broad and treeless prairies invite the ex- 
periment here of State encouragement to the planting _ 
of trees, which seems to have sueceeded well in 
States similarly conditioned. Among the most im- 
portant interests in our State, and one to which this 
necessity for protection more especially applies, is to 
that of stock-raising. It is estimated that Texas can 
supply, at this time, a million beeves for consumption 
beyond the State, besides other stock. 


The following is the Federal census of Tex 
for the years 1860 and 1870: 
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COUNTIES 1870, | 1860. COUNTIES, 1870, | 1860, COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860, 
Aiderson ..20...0:. 9,220 | 10,908 || Frio.c.ccc...cc.0e- 900 |", 49 ||Montagdo.......-.. e00 | B49 
hb miwes., 8,985"| 4.271 || Galv 6,229 || Montgomery 6, 5,479 
ah dhe 2,736 8,292 
1,578 V6 
tin 10,139 
399 
1 yt Guadal 1,524 
or ayy upe 
910 || Hamilton.......... 489 8,475 
4,799 || Hardeman ,,....... eva 4,213 
14,454 || Hardin............. 1,853 8,200 
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1,281 || Harrison . oes | 15,001 8,535 
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TD ae 3,688 | 2,487 8,058 ||San S 
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Callahan........... bmi oben 2,612 
Cameron........... 10,999 | 6,028 4,037 
Cass... ° aad 8,411 1,995 
Chambers.......... 1,503 | 1,508 4,305 
Cherokee .......... 8,552 | 12,098 ah 
Clay BGs 109 2.171 
vi nome 8,936 
9,264 Sues 
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4,030 AY: 
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8,665 a 
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231 6,781 
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THOMAS, Grorce Henry, Major-General 
United States Army, commander, at the time 
of his death, of the Military Department of the 
‘Potomac, one of the ablest, purest, and most 
successful of the military chiefs of the late 
war, born in Southampton County, Va., July 
81, 1816; died in San Francisco, Cal., March 
28, 1870. His family were of the planter class, 
possessed of a liberal competence, well edu- 
cated and refined. His ancestors had been for 
several generations residents of Southeastern 
Virginia; his father was of Welsh and his 
mother of . Huguenot French descent. His 
early opportunities of education were good, 
and at the age of twenty he had just entered 
upon the study of law when his friends secured 
him an appointment as cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point. He entered in 1836, 
and, after a thorough and solid, rather than’a 
brilliant course, he graduated in 1840, ranking 
twelfth in a class of forty-two members, among 
whom were Sherman, Ewell, Jordan, Getty. 
Herbert, Van Vliet, and others, who afterward 
attained celebrity. Assigned to duty on the 


day of graduation as second lieutenant of the 
Third Artillery, he served in the regular 
Army for twenty years, during which time he 
rendered honorable and faithful service in the 
Florida War from 1840 to 1842; in command 
of various forts and barracks from 1842 to. 
1845; in the military occupation of Texas in 
1845-46; in the Mexican War from 1846 to 
1848—participating in nearly all its leading 
battles; in the Seminole War in 1849-’50; as 
instructor in artillery and cavalry at West 
Point from 1851 to 1854; on frontier duty at 
various posts in the interior of California and 
Texas, leading several expeditions against the 
Indians, from 1855 to the autumn of 1860. 
During these twenty years he was repeatedly 
brevetted for gallant and meritorious services, 
and rose through all the grades to a captaincy 
of artillery, and in 1855 was made a major of 
the Second Cavalry, which regiment he com- 
manded for three years. He was wounded in 
a skirmish with the Indians at the head-waters 
of the Brazos River, in August, 1860, and in 
the following November went East on a leave 
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of absence. During the winter of 1860-61, he 
watched the culmination of that conflict of 
opinion which preceded the war, with the most 
painful anxiety. Relinquishing his leave of 
_ absence, he reported for duty at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., on the 14th of April, the day when 
the flag went down at Sumter, and less than 
forty-eight hours after the first shot was fired. 
On the 27th of May he led a brigade from 
Chambersburg across Maryland to Williams- 
port, and on the 16th of June rode across the 
Potomac in full uniform at the head of his 
brigade, to invade Virginia, and fight his old 
commanders; and a few days after he led the 
right wing of General Patterson’s army in the 
battle of Falling Waters, and defeated the Con- 
federates under Stonewall Jackson. 

After serving through the brief campaign 
of the Shenandoah, General Thomas entered 
upon that wider sphere of action in which he 
was destined to win an undying reputation. 
The Department of the Cumberland, embracing 
at first only Tennessee and Kentucky, was 
created by the War Department August 15, 
1861, and General Robert Anderson placed in 
command, At Anderson’s request Sherman 
and Thomas were made brigadier-generals of 
volunteers, and assigned to hiscommand. The 
remainder of 1861 was the period of.organiza- 
tion. The first month’s work that Thomas 


performed in the department was at Camp — 


Dick Robinson, where he mustered into ser- 
vice eleven regiments and three batteries of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee troops, 
which he organized into the First Brigade, and 
which formed the nucleus of the division, then 
of the corps, and finally of the great army 
which he afterward commanded so long. 

In the early autumn of 1861 the Confederates 
had organized a brigade in Eastern Tennessee 
and Southwestern Virginia for the special pur- 
pose of guarding the mountain-passes at Oum- 
berland Gap and Pound Gap. Before the end 
of the year they had also organized two active 
forces to operate in front of these gaps, one 
under Marshall, which moved from the neigh- 
borhood of Pound Gap down the Sandy Valley; 
and the other, a larger force, under Zollikoffer, 

_which occupied the road leading from Cumber- 
land Gap to Lexington. 

The first work of General Buell’s campaign 
was to drive back these forces and occupy the 
two mountain-passes as a protection to his 
flank and rear, General Thomas had been 
placed in command of the First Division of the 
army, and on the 31st of December was ordered 
to move against Zollikoffer.. In pursuance of 
this order, he fought and won the battle of 
Mill Spring, January 17, 1862, which was by 
far the most important military success that 
had yet been achieved west of Virginia; and, 
with the exception of the defeat of Marshall, 
near Prestonburg, nine days before, it was the 
first victory in the department. In this battle 
General Thomas laid the foundation of his 
fame in the Army of the Centre. 


It was the 
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‘largest. and most important command he had 


held up to that time, and his troops came out 
of the fight with the strongest confidence in 
his qualities as a commander, 

From the 30th November, 1861, to the 80th 
September, 1862, he commanded a division of 
General Buell’s army without intermission, ex- 
cept that during the months of May and tas 
he commanded the right wing of the Army of 
the Tennessee in and around Corinth, On 
September 80, 1862, he was appointed second 
in command of the Army of the Ohio, hayin 
previously refused the chief command, an 
served in that capacity in the battle of Perry- 
ville, and until October 80, 1862, when the old 
name of Department of the Cumberland was 
restored, and General Rosecrans assumed com- 
mand. That officer reorganized the army into 
three distinct commands—right, left, and 
centre—and assigned Thomas to the centre, 
which consisted of five divisions. He held this 
command in the battle of Stone River, and 
until the 9th of January, 1863, when, by order 
of the War Department, the Fourteenth Army 
Corps was created, and Thomas commanded it 
during the summer campaign of Middle Ten- 
nessee and the Chickamauga campaign, which 
resulted in driving the enemy beyond the Ten- 
nessee River, and gaining possession of Ohatta- 
nooga. 

On the 27th of September he was ordered 
by General Sherman to return with a portion 
of his army into Tennessee and defend the 
department against Hood’s invasion.. By the 
end of October Sherman had determined to 
cut loose from his base and march to the sea. 
For this service he selected the flower of his 
grand army, including two of the best corps 
of Thomas’s force. 

By the 5th of November Hood was encamped 
on the banks of the Tennessee with 45,000 in- 
fantry and not less than 12,000 of the best 
eavalry in the South. Thus Thomas was 
confronted by that veteran army which had 
so ably resisted Sherman on his march to 
Atlanta. At the same date Thomas had an 
effective force of but 28,000 infantry and 7,000 
cavalry. Convalescents and dismounted cavalry 
were coming back to him from Atlanta; raw 
recruits were moving from the North, and two 
divisions were en route from Missouri. The 
problem before him was how to delay the ad- 
vance of the enemy until he could organize a 
force strong enough to win a battle. The his- 
tory of this campaign is too well known to 
need repetition here.’ dil 

Nashville was the only battle of our war 
which annihilated an army. Hood crossed 
the Tennessee late in November, and moved 
northward with an army of 57,000 veterans, 
Before the end of December, 25,000 of them 
were killed, wounded, or captured; thousands 
more had deserted, and the rabble that followed 
him back to the South was no longer an army. 

The nation was by this time ready to rec- 
ognize General Thomas’s merits, and to under- 
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stand that it was solely by his remarkable 
abilities, without the influence of powerful 
friends, that he had attained a position second 
to that of no officer of the army. Honors and 
rewards were pressed upon him, but, with a 
simple dignity of character, he declined them 
all, satisfied with having done his duty. “After 
the war, he was placed in command succes- 
sively of the most Isiportant and difficult mili- 
tary departments, and, under circumstances 
often of great responsibility and delicacy, his 
conduct gave general satisfaction. In private 
life General Thomas’s reputation was without 
a blemish or a stain. He was indeed the 
Chevalier Bayard of our time, sans peur, et 
sans reproche. Wis death was the result of 
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‘THOMSON, Epwarp, M.D., D.D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist emit Church, 
born at Portsea, a suburb of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in October, 1810; died at Wheeling, Va., 
March 22, 1870. In 1819 he emigrated with 
his parents to this country, and settled in 
Wooster, Wayne Oounty, Ohio. Notwith- 
standing the scarcity of good schools in so new 
a country, he was well trained in the elements 
of the sciences and the classics. His scientific 
taste inclining him to the medical profession, 
he entered the University of Pennsylvania, and 
received his diploma in 1829. Returning to 
Ohio, he entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Wooster. At this time he was a 
skeptic in religion, with an entire disbelief in 
the Bible and Ohristianity, With several other 
able and skeptical’ young men, he formed an 
infidel club, to meet weekly, and to seriously 
read and refute the Bible. The experiment 
resulted in Thomson’s conviction of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and finally in his 
embracing the faith which he had rejected. 
He entered the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in 1833 began his ministerial work in the 
Ohio Conference. In 1836, he was located in 
Detroit, where his success as a pulpit orator 
drew throngs to his ministry. At the end of 
that year he was called to the principalship of 
the seminary in Norwalk, Ohio, which position 
he held for eight years. By the General Con- 
ference of 1844 he was elected editor of The 
Ladies’ Repository at Cincinnati, and the fol- 
lowing year was elected first President of the 
newly-founded Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, Ohio, the first Methodist college in 
the State. He remained fifteen years, bringing 
the institution to the leading position it now 
holds in the education of the West. His success 
in the presidency of that college is in many 
respects without a parallel in the history of 
the Methodist Church. In 1860 the General 
Conference called him to the then stormy post 
of the editorship of The Christian Ad. in 
New York, where he succeeded Dr. Abel Ste- 
vens, the accomplished historian of the Ohurch. 
Dr. Thomson was elected to that hitherto con- 
servative journal, as an antislavery champion, 
by the radical majority of the General Con- 
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ference, and a rival sheet, The Methodist, was 
at once started by the defeated party. But 
such was the ability and urbanity with which 
The Advocate was conducted that it came 
out of his hands with a larger subseription-list 
than he found. Few religious journals in the 
land did the country better service during the 
war for the Union than The Christian Advo- 
cate. The General Conference of 1864 elected 
Dr. Thomson to the Episcopacy, with Drs. 
Olark and Kingsley. He had been a member 
of every General Conference since 1840, and 
received the doctorate of divinity from Augusta 
College, Ky., in 1844, and that of laws from 
the Wesleyan University, Conn., in 1855. His 
first work in his high office was a voyage 
around the world, the first ever made by a 
Methodist bishop. He visited the Methodist 
missions in Germany, Bulgaria, India, and 
China. The India mission he organized into 
an annual conference. On his return he passed 
in review the work of the Church in California, 
Oregon, and the new Territories. Subse- 
quently he was actively engaged in his portion 
of the home work. The published volumes of 
Dr. Thomson are four, viz.: “ Educational Es- 
says,” “Moral and Religious Essays,” ‘ Bio- 
graphical and Incidental Sketches,” and “ Let- 
ters from Europe,” with several prefaces. 

TURKEY, an empire in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Grand Sultan, Abd-ul-Aziz Khan, 
born February 9, 1830. Area, 1,920,944 square 
miles. Population, 43,600,000. With regard 
to their religion, about 27,000,000 are Moham- 
medans, and about 16,000,000 Christians. The 
number of Catholics, according to a recent 
report made by a statesman in high position 
(Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, of April 16, 
1870), is as follows: Catholics of the various 
Oriental rites, 410,000; Christians of the Latin 
rite (Roman Catholics), 991,000; Armenian 
Catholics, 77,800: total, 1,478,300. The prin- 
cipal cities in Turkey in Europe, and their 
population, are: Oonstantinople, 1,075,000; 
Adrianople, 100,000; Salonica, 100,000; Sera- 
yevo, 50,000; Gallipoli, 50,000; Philippopolis, 
40,000; Sophia, 30,000. in Turkey in Asia: 
Smyrna, 150,000; Damascus, 120,000; Beyroot, 
100,000; Brusa, 100,000; Erzroom, 100,000; 
Aleppo, 100,000; Bagdad, 40,000; Jerusalem, 
25,000. 

The expenses of the government, for 1869- 
70, amounted to 4,072,168 purses, or $88,691,- 
819.04; revenue, 3,550,289 purses, or $77,325,- 
292 ; deficit, $11,366,527.04. The foreign debt, 
at the end of 1869, was estimated at $427,856,- 
000, and the home debt, which had been con- 
solidated in 1865, amounted, on January 1, 1867, 
to $166,980,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 
The banter sey according to a report of the 
Minister of Finance, of July, 1869, amounted to 
£5,000,000 sterling, but is said to have reached 
£7,700,000 sterling at the end of that year. 

On July 22, 1869, a law on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army was published, which fixes 
its numerical strength as follows: 
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1. Active standing army (Nizam)......... 150,000 
2. Reserves, first class...........,.+ss0e0s 60,000 
8. Reserves, second class (Redif)......... 192,000 
4, Troops for the defence of the empire, 
and for service in fortresses........ 800,000 
Total 221i o ce ace exacts cat inant 702,000 


It is proposed to reduce the time of service 
in the active standing army from five to four 
years, in which case the annual contingent of 
the army would be 87,500 men. The fleet, in 
1870, consisted of 13 iron-clads, of 216 guns ; 27 
screw steamers, of 645 guns; 9 corvettes and 
13 avisos, of 820 guns ; 12 gunboats, of 28 guns; 
and 85 transports, of 52 guns. Total, 109 
steamers, of 1,761 guns. Besides, there were 
» 58 sailing-vessels, of different construction and 
armament. 

The vessels which entered the port of Con- 
stantinople, in 1868, numbered 22,141, of 
. 5,087,448 tons; the number of clearances 
was 22,542 vessels, of 5,064,571 tons. 

The introduction of railroads and telegraph- 
lines, to which the Government was formerly 
opposed, is likely to invite foreign capital, in- 
dustry, and immigration. The length of rail- 
roads in operation in Turkey in Europe, in 
1869, was limited to 182 miles, comprising the 
two lines from Varna to Rustchuk, and from 
Rustendjé to Tchernavoda. Concessions were 
made, however, for the construction of several 
lines, of an aggregate length of 1,260 miles, all 
of which are now being, pushed forward ener- 
getically. In Asia Minor there have been, since 
1867, about 145 miles of railroad in operation, 
running from Smyrna to various points in the 
vicinity. The length of telegraph-lines, in 1866, 
was 8,647 miles; length of wire, 17,679 miles. 

Toward the latter part of July, 1870, the 
increasing uncertainty as to the ultimate result 
of the struggle between France and Prussia 
made gold more scarce every day, people be- 
came cautious, and credit was daily diminish- 
ing. Many failures in commercial circles were 
the immediate consequence. At the same 
time, Russian intrigues became rife in Servia, 
in favor of a panslavist movement, and the 
Government of the Sultan was compelled to 
prepare for future difficulties, in case of com- 
plications in those parts. Great activity was 
soon perceptible at the arsenal and at the Goy- 
ernment works. 

At the close of the year 1869 the relations 
between the Sultan and the Khedive, which 
had been greatly disturbed, became of a more 
pacific character. Ismael Pacha, after: hesi- 
tating for some time to yield to the demands 
made in the Turkish note of November, 1869 
(see AmERIoAN ANNUAL OycLopzpia), at last 
resolved to submit. He declared his readiness 
to yield his financial administration to the 
superintendence of the Porte, to reduce his 
inilitary power, and to relinquish all direct 
negotiations with foreign powers. On Decem- 
ber 9th, the Turkish firman, containing the 
demands of the Porte, was published at Cairo. 
In February, 1870, the three iron-clad frigates 
were given up to the Turkish Government, 
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which indemnified the Khedive for all his ex- 
penses. Nubar Pacha went to Constantinople, 
in order to negotiate with the Porte concerning 
the execution of the judicial reform which the 
Government of Egypt and the representatives 
of the foreign powers had agreed upon. Ali 
Pacha demanded some modifications, reducing 
the concessions by which the plan of the judicial 
reform had been yielded to the European pow- 
ers. When these modifications were conceded 
by the representative of Egypt, the Porte 
sanctioned the reform, and authorized Nubar 
Pacha to confer with the European powers con- 
cerning its execution. Soon the Khedive gave 
new offence to the Porte, as he again appeared 
in the money-markets of Europe, endeavorin 
to negotiate some $24,000,000 of additional 
obligations. To justify his breach of promise 
the Khedive explained that he only intended 
to make a loan on his private property; but it 
was known in Constantinople that but little 
distinction was made in Cairo between the 
public exchequer and the private property of 
the Khedive. The Porte did not expressly 
forbid the loan, but endeavored to destroy the 
credit of the Khedive by publicly declaring 
(May, 1870) in London and Paris that the loan 
had no claim whatever to a legal recognition. 
England strongly supported the views of the 
Sultan, and prevailed upon the Khedive to pay 
a visit to the Sultan, at Oonstantinople, for 
the purpose of adjusting all the differences. 
The Khedive arrived at Constantinople on July 
7th, and gave satisfactory explanations, and a 
complete reconciliation was-reached. 

In the latter part of the year a new compli- 
cation arose between Turkey and Russia, as 
the Ozar demanded a modification of the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. For a time a war was re- 
garded as imminent, and extensive warlike 
preparations were made. Along the Danube, 
an army of observation was formed, and placed 
under the command of Omar Pacha, while a 
smaller corps of 20,000 men received orders to 
move toward the Greek frontiers. These na- 
val and military preparations told heavily on 
the resources of the Treasury, and the Minister 
of Finance, Sadik Pacha, was compelled : to 
enter the money-market to borrow various 


sums at 15 per cent. against deposit of Govern- 


ment securities. The Viceroy of Egypt offered 
20,000 breech-loaders to the Sultan, and also 
a corps of 30,000 Egyptian troops for the camp 
of Rustchuk. (See Eastern QuEsTION.) _ 
On January 2ist, a law was promulgated, 
ordering the introduction of a uniform deci- 
mal system of weights and measures for the 
Ottoman Empire. On the 13th of May, a fir- 
man was published, decreeing the liberty of 
passage for all vessels through the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus at all hours. . This law did not, 
however, give general satisfaction, as a very 
heavy extra fee was charged for the permission. 
The project of inviting Western emigration 
to Turkey was actively taken up, and the 
Turkish ambassadors in London and Paris re- 
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ceived orders to promise a free grant of land 
and exemption from taxation for ten years. 
On the 5th of June, a most disastrous con- 
flagration broke out at Pera, that part of Con- 
stantinople occupied by the foreign legation 
the greater part of the foreign population an 
@ vast number of native Christians, About 
noon a wooden house, situated on the highest 
part of the city, called the Taxsim, caught fire, 
and, freshened by a violent north wind, it 
spread with fearful rapidity over an extent al- 
most incredible; from the Taxsim to what is 
called the Petit Camps des Morts, along the 
main street to some distance between the 
Galata Saray Oollege, consuming all of the 
fine houses of the place, of stone as well as of 
wood. An immense number of dwellings were 
burned, and about 1,000 persons, men, women, 
and children. The loss was estimated to be 
nearly $25,000,000. All of the finest cafés, the 
opera and shops, with all of their contents, 
were destroyed. According to careful count, 
over 7,000 buildings of all sorts were burned, 
many of them among the best in the city, 
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A ministerial crisis occurred in Avgust, 
when the following new nominations were 
made: Mustapha Fazil P. President of the 
Council of State, was named Minister of Fi- 
nance; Sadik Pacha, Intendant of the Proper- 
ties of the Church; Edheim Pacha, Minister 
of Justice; and Haidar Effendi, Prefect of 
Constantinople; Halil Bey was appointed am- 


bassador to Vienna, and Rustem Bey ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg. 
At a meeting of the Divan of the Sublime 


Porte, on April 29th, the Sultan addressed the 
councillors on the state of the empire. He 
reviewed the events and progress of the past 
year, and said the Government would not be 
satisfied to ryt with what had been effected. 
He promised that reforms in the civil polity, 
the development of education, and the fosteri 
of trade, should have his careful attention, an 
that steps would shortly be taken for a thorough 
reorganization of the army and navy, and the 
improvement of the highways and lines of 
communication throughout the Turkish do- 
minions. 
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UNITARIANS. The Year-book of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Churches for 1871 gives 
lists of 847 societies in the United States and 
British America (against 834 in the preceding 
year), and 396 ministers (the same number as 
in the preceding year), of whom 148 were not 
settled. The number of Unitarian organiza- 
tions was increased in 1870 by the establish- 
ment of the “Cape Cod Conference of Unitari- 
an Congregational and other Liberal Christian 
Churches,” organized November 80th, at Barn- 
stable, Mass., and of the ‘‘ Chicago Missionary 
Society,” the object of which is to assist in 
the establishment of Unitarian Sunday-schools 
and churches in Chicago. No changes are 
reported in the Year-book in the list of pe- 
riodicals, or in the Unitarian statistics of Great 
Britain, Hungary, and India. (See the account 
in Amertoan Annvat Oyctopzp1A for 1869.) 

The Fourth National Conference of the Uni- 
tarians of the United States began at New 
York, on Wednesday, October 19th. The most 
important topic of discussion was on the pre- 
amble and the proposed alteration of Article IX, 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

Whereas, The great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase 
our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, 
and by the devotion of their lives and possessions to 
the service of God and the building up of the king- 
dom of His Son.—Preamble of the Constitution of 

Unitarian Conference. 

To secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical codperation, it is hereby declared 
that all the declarations of this Conference, including 
the preamble and constitution, are expressions only 
of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, and dependent wholly for their effect 
upon the consent they command on their own merits 
from the churches here represented or belonging 


within the circle of our fellowship.—Article IX. of 
Constitution. 

Rey. Mr. Hepworth, of New York, began 
the anticipated battle by presenting a resolu- 
tion altering the contested Ninth Article. 
With the desire to increase brotherly feeling 
in the denomination, he proposed that all the 
words after “ Article IX.” be omitted, and that 
the following be substituted : 

Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to secure the largest unity of the spirit 
and the widest practical codperation, we invite to 
our fellowship all who wish to be followers of Christ. 

In the animated discussion on this amend- 
ment, which lasted for two days, a number of 
prominent members of the denomination took 
part. Among others, Charles Lowe, Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, of Bos- 
ton, Rev. James Freeman Olarke, Rey. Dr. 
Bellows, who was emphatic in demanding that 
the constitution of the National Conference 
must distinctly recognize the Christian charac- 
ter of the Unitarian denomination, Rev. Rob- 
ert Laird Collier, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

An amendment to Mr. Hepworth’s resolu- 
tion, offered by Rev. Mr. May, to retain Arti- 
cle [X., but to add to it the words, “ Provided, 
that nothing in the article be construed as re- 
moving the Conference from its Christian 
basis,” was lost. The vote was then taken on 
the resolution of Rev. Mr. Hepworth, which 
was carried by 266 to 32. 

The following resolutions in behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association were also 


adopted by the Conference: 
t and i 
principles and 


Resolved, That, in view of the 
be td of making known the 

spirit of Unitarian Christianity, we earnestly recom- 
mend every church and society within the circle of 
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our fellowship to use all due diligence in raising 
funds which shall enable the American Unitarian 
Association to meet the great call from all quarters 
for the knowledge of the truths which we hold dear. 

Resolved, That the churches be requested to raise 
$100,000 for the use of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, next year, and that we approve the sug- 

estion of the committee, that the second Sunday 
in November shall be known as ‘‘ Collection Sunday.” 

The Hon. E, Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, 
Mass., was elected President, and George W. 
Curtis, of New York, first Vice-President. 

A committee was appointed to raise $100,000 
to endow the theological school at Chicago, the 
property of which has been bought for $50,000. 
The Conference also passed a resolution of sym- 
pathy with Humboldt College, Iowa. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. The 
official statistics of the United Brethren for 
1870 were reported as follows: 


No. of mem- | No. of n- | No. of church 
STATES. bers, ized societies. edifices, 
ORIG G8. i iscre 82,143 927 546 
Indiana ............ 20,588 634 248 
Pennsylvania...... 18,586 575 280 
PUBHOIS ook less 12,052 891 119 
UTA condo bin tient 7,398 806 44 
Michigan .......... 4,500 208 28 
West Virginia ..... 4,231 1 4q 
SORDGRS 1. iss bes Same 8,227 161 10 
Missouri. . 3,063 1 5 
Maryland .......... 2,959 67 39 
Virginia... ...... 600: 2,459 64 36 
Wisconsin.......... 2, 96 14 
New York.......... 1,360 70 14 
ATIAGA. «0:0 «sed so ane 39 28 
WRDPOD', ¢ ois ncapo 787 42 6 
Minnesota.......... 620 27 1 
Tennessee........+. 447 13 5 
California.......... 800 20 2 
Washington Terr'y. 186 7 1 
Dakota Territory... 92 4 ‘ 
Colorado Territory. 53 4 ; 
oo DOTAR Sy. seh jahe 118,055 8,924 1,473 


Sabbath-schools, 2,420, with 16,417 teachers 
and 112,425 scholars; collections for church 
purposes, $580,288; value of church proper- 
ty, $2,506,600; sittings in churches, 483,099 ; 
meeting-houses, 1,473. 

The Church has four bishops, whose terms 
expire at the meeting of the next General Oon- 
ference, namely, J. J. Glossbrenner, David Ed- 
wards, Jonathan Weaver, and John Dickson. 
The publishing-house of the Church, which is 
located at Dayton, O., published, in 1870, five 
papers: The Religious Telescope, weekly, cir- 
culation 9,204; the Children’s Friend, semi- 
monthly, circulation 48,261; the Missionary 
Visitor, semi-monthly, 16,152; Jroehliche 
Botschafter, weekly ; Jugendpilger, monthly. 
‘The Church had six colleges: Otterbein Uni- 
versity, at Westerville, O.; Hartsville Univer- 
sity, at. Hartsville, Ind.; Westfield College, at 
Westfield, Tll.; Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; Lake University, Lecompton, Kan. ; 
and Western College, Western, Io. 

UNITED STATES. The census of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, although taken 
in June, 1870, had not been so far compiled, 
early in the ensuing year, as to show the num- 
ber of inhabitants.. As far as the work was 
finished, it presented the following results: 
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STATES, 1870. 1860. 
‘DIGDSRAD. of ii< oo Wb T Bile vo sae 996,988 964,201 
APEQUBAB. esses teeeds obs 483,179 435,450 
Californias (5:3 ib fe eeiepis sae 556,615 i 
Connecticut.....is.¥ se. ceees 537,418 460,147 
Delaware...) o's vvicpes sxe 125,015 112,216 
WOKIGA: 5 Gros 5 Ub Biaealnc s aob> 189, 140, 
GeOTDIA « «oc seen diehigeleicie odes 1,195,388 1,057, 
THINGS... dascabor yo’ <<.<b% 2,539, 1,711,951 
Tndiana...::)5 .saleer wee ose 1,673,941 3850, 
OWE Rd s's's sede BRAG Beals ole by 1,191,720 674,918 
KEANASR. oo 55.0 SR daeed tins 879,497 107 
Kentucky. .2.0.$at.dheb ites 1,821,001 1,155,681 
Louisiana. .........c00..005- 726,927 208, 
MAIN i. .« ds creo dSenels baates 626,463 ane 
Maryland 5...'s< +o ceansltiaceis ees 780,894 Oe 
Massachusetts.............. 1,457,851 1,231 
Michigan, i305) jeighawest> 1,184,296 749,113 
Minnesota Co posoe imate). «| 436,058 172, 
Mississippi (Approximate)..| 884,940 791,895 
MASBORIE Yio: GALES. lads 1,717,978 1,182,012 
Nebraska.......scs-seeeeere 123,160 28,841 
NOVAHS foo ieee \hehedthe ce ces 42,491 6,857 
New Hampshire............ 318,300 326,078 
New Jersey... -.s.secseecees 905, 672,035 
New XOrk. £,5 ..cvasoaers aad 4,374,703 8,880,725 
North Carolina.............. 1,071,1 992, 
ADE seas ask Pet 2,632,380 2,662,330 
QUAGON . .5.<aceedlededbenwst 90, 52,4 
Pennsylvania.............++ 8,019,601 2,906,115 
Rhode Island............... 217,338 174,620 
South Carolina.............- 708,708 
TeMMNESSEC...... cs eeceeeeese 1,257,495 1,109,801 
DORA . 'a's vison cd aGeien awh 810,218 604,215 
vent sid Pialwia DES Oo siashlt.» : py ‘ Bests 
Bic iden sdbadley vexed 3224, 4 
West Virginia.............. aida 
"Wieconsin, }.3... sa%iekbeocste 1,055,167 15,881 
TERRITORIES. 
ATIBONA «05 40:0. Datadhow sane . 9,658 6,482 
Colorado’... i. citchbeses te 89,706 84,277 
BOTA in:s'c 5p ce SURES ON evaie bs 14,181 4,837 
EGODO bis wicie bois sles epGNe es ks 4,998 sais 
DEGRIANG od. os obieb dale e veege 20,594 ome 
New Mexico. . oi iiee ese. 91,852 93,516 
MS ciciaie ts toln SGIRE ces ot > 2186 273 
Washington........ ......- 28,901 11,594 
WYOMING. si. olives cade 9,118 Pt 
District of Columbia........ 181,706 15,080 
Total)... chews ic<ahs 88,549,534 81,443,322 


By reference to the table on the following 
page, the increase of population in some of 
the principal cities of the United States, for the 
last ten years, will be seen. 

The fifteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was ratified by the necessary 
number of States early in 1870. The Legis- 
latures of twenty-nine States voted in favor of 
its ratification. On March 80th, the President 
in a message reported the votes to Congress and 
announced the result. (See, in this volume, p. 
168, Coneress, U.§.) In that body a bill was 
at once introduced and speedily passed to se- 
cure the freedom of suffrage to the male colored 
population of each State. No serious resistance 
or obstacle was presented to this suffrage any- 
where and it was quietly conceded. A major- 
ity of the new voters cast their ballots in fayor 
of Republican candidates, and in many cases 
secured their election; but it was manifest be- 
fore the close of the year that, under a party 
aspect, this suffrage of colored men was not a 
permanent element of strength to any political 
party. A few colored men have thus been 
elected to office. On the evening of the day 
of the first ratification of the amendment, the 
President, and some other distinguished ad- 
vyocates of the measure, were serenaded in 
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TABLE OF POPULATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CITIES, 1870, 1860, CITIES, 1870. 1860. 
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Washington. The President, on making his 


appearance, was addressed by John W. For- 
ney, late Secretary of the Senate, as follows: 


Mr. President : On the part of the Republicans of 
the District of Columbia I am here to-night to return 
to you, in their name, the expression of their pro- 
found gratitude for the second proclamation which 
seals the great work of the war, m the overthrow of 
which you were the chief instrument, The first proc- 
lamation of your illustrious predecessor, which de- 
clared the downfall of slavery, was essential to that 
great moral victory which succeeded the triumph of 
i assem aN Git 

ee ) race . Linco 
and second, enfranchised Ge fae ;.on this inter- 
esting occasion. Those of us who have enjoyed 
the rights of ee ae so long a time cannot 
express the emotions which swell their hearts this 
pashan 3 and you, sir, may well conceive how they 
appr te the great work which has been so splen- 
didly consummated by yourself—the words of coun- 
sel, the words of cheer, the words of en ent 
you have bestowed upon them—and, there on 
this inclement wr coe nag | have come to tender you 
their heart-felt s for again proving yourself 
their liberator and their friend. 


* Second enumeration, 


To which President Grant replied as follows; 


Sir; I can assure those present that there has 
been no event since the close of the war in which I 
have felt so deep an interest as that of the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution b 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. I have felt 
the greatest anxiety ever since [have been in this 
house to know that that was to be secured, It looked 
to me as the realization of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I cannot say near so much on this pales 
as I would like to, not being accustomed to public 
speaking, but I thank you very much for your pres- 
ence this evening. 

The crowd loudly cheered the President as 
he retired, and the band struck up “John 
Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave.” 
Vice-President Colfax, in response to calls, 
then came forward and said: 

Fellow-citizens : My heart rejoices with yours in 
that proclamation which declares to the people of 
this republic and to the people of the world the rati- 
fication of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It is, indeed, a fortunate coincidence that the 
same voice that proclaimed,the downfall of the re- 
bellion and the salvation intact of this im ed 


Union proclaimed afterward, as the Chief ee 
of the land which by iis valor and that of his ellow- 
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soldiers was saved from disruption, that, as this 
country has made all free, the same country has de- 
termined that every one should have in his hands 
the ballot to protect that country. Opposed, as it 
has been, in its progress to this final culmination, it 
will live in all history as the Magna Charta of this 
Republic of the United States. 

Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, was then 
waited upon, and, for the first time in his life, 
appeared and responded on such an occasion. 
He commenced by congratulating them on 
the great results accomplished in securing 
equal rights for all, which for years had been 
his hope and object—to see the promise of the 
Declaration of Independence become a reality. 
He would not say that it was entirely accom- 
plished, for it was not. It was his nature to 
think more of what remains to be done than 
of what has been done—more of duties than 
of triumphs. He had only just heard from 
Philadelphia of a decision in a court of justice 
that a colored person of foreign birth could 
not be naturalized in this country because of 
color. This is in accordance with an old stat- 
ute—a relic of the days of slavery. He had 
now a bill before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate striking the word “white” from 
our naturalization laws. It remains farther 
that equal rights shall be received in all the 
public conveyances in the United States, that 
no one be excluded therefrom by reason of 
color. It also remains, he said, that you here 
in Washington shall complete this equality of 
rights in your common schools.. You all go 
together to vote, and any person may find a 
seat in the Senate of the United States, but 
the child is shut out of the common school on 
account of color. This discrimination must 
be abolished. All schools must be open to all 
without distinction of color. In accomplish- 
ing this you will work, not only for your- 
selves, but will set an example for all the land, 
and most especially for the South.» Only in 
this way can your school system be extended 
for the equal good of all; and now, as you 
have at heart the education of your children, 
that they should grow up in that knowledge 
of equal rights, so essential for their protec- 
tion to the world, it is your bounden duty here 
in Washington to see that this is accomplished. 
Your school system must be founded on equal 
rights, so that no one shall be excluded on ac- 
count of color. 

Subsequently, Chief-Justice Chase, in reply 
to an invitation by the colored people of Cin- 
cinnati to attend the celebration of the adoption 
of the amendment, sent the following letter: 


.Wasuineton, March 30, 1870. 

Gentlemen: Accept my thanks for the invitation 
you have tendered me, in behalf of the colored 
people of Cincinnati, to attend their celebration of 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment. My 
duties here will not permit me to be present except 
by popes and good-wishes. ; 

Almost a quarter of a century has passed since 
some of you, probably, heard me declare, on the 6th 
of May, 1845, in an assembly composed chiefly of the 
people whom you now Di berey that all illegal dis- 
tinetions between individuals of the same commu- 
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nity founded on any such cirewmstances as color, 
origin, and the like, are hostile to the genius of our 
institutions and incompatible with the true theory of 
American liberty; ‘‘that true democracy makes no 
inquiry about the color of the skin, or the place of 
nativity, or any other similar circumstance of condi- 
tion; and that the exclusion of the colored people as 
a body from the elective franchise is incompatible 
with true democratic principles.”? 

I congratulate you on the fact that these principles, 
not then avowed by me for the first time, nor ever 
since abandoned or pomipeomne have been at 
length incorporated into the Constitution and made 
part of the supreme law of the land. . 

Many, no doubt, would have been glad, as Ishould 
have been, if the great work consummated by the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment could have 
been accomplished by the States through amend- 
ment of State constitutions and through appropriate 
State legislation; but the delays and uncertainties, 
prejudicial to every interest, inseparable from that 
mode of proceeding seemed to necessitate the course 
actually adopted. Nor does the amendment impair 
the real rights of any State.° It leaves the whole 
regulation of suffrage to the whole Sone of each 
State, subject only to the fundamental law, that the 
right of no citizen to vote shall be denied or abridged 
on account of color, race, or previous condition of 
servitude. It is to be hoped that each State 
80 conform its constitution and laws to this fun- 
damental law that no occasion may be given to legis- 
lation by Congress. 

But the best vindication of the wisdom as well as 
justice of the amendment must be found in the con- 

uct of that largé class of citizens whom you repre- 
sent. On the occasion to which I have referred I 
ventured to say that ‘the best way to insure the 
peaceful dwelling together of the different races is 
the cordial reciprocation of benefits, not the mutual 
infliction of injuries ;’? and I cannot now give you 
better, counsel than I gave you then: ‘Go forward, 
having perfect faith in your own manhood and in 
God’s providence, adding to your faith, virtue; and 
to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, patience ; 
and to patience, temperance; and to temperance, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, 
charity. : 

Why not signalize your rejoicing in the rights se- 
cured under the fifteenth amendment b: urging on 
Congress the prompt removal of all political disabil- 
ities imposed upon our fellow-citizens by the four- 
teenth amendment? so that, through universal suf- 
frage and universal amnesty, peace, good-will, and 
prosperity, may be established throughout our coun- 


ry. 
Every good man must role in the progress which 
the colored citizens of the United States have made 
in education, in religious culture, and in the general 
improvement of their condition. Every good man 
must earnestly desire their continued and accelerated 
progress in the same direction, All public and all 
private interests will be promoted by it; and it will 
insure, at no distant day, cordial recognition of their 
rights even from those of their fellow-citizens who 
have most earnestly opposed them. 

No man can now be found who would restore . 
slavery ; afew years hence, if the colored men are 
wise, it will be impossible to find a man who will 
wee himself in favor - denying osha their 
right to vote. ery respect ours 

: ane 8, PB. CHASE. 


Messrs. Peter H. Crarxe, etc., Committee. 


The sudden outbreak of the war between 
Germany and France attracted attention to 
the rights and duties of neutrals, and led the 
President, on August 22d, to issue a proclama- 
tion enjoining neutrality upon American citi- 
zens during the contest, and declaring, so far 


. 
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asseemed to be necessary, the respective rights 
and obligations of the belligerent parties and 
of citizens. (See Pustio Documents.) Sub- 
sequently, on the appearance of French armed 
vessels in the waters of New York, and the 
apprehension of a practical blockade of the 
port by the same as against German merchant- 
men, the President, on October 8th, again 
issued a proclamation, declaring that any fre- 

enting and use of the waters within the ter- 

torial jurisdiction of the United States by 
the armed vessels of either belligerent (France 
or the North-German Confederation and its 
allies), whether public ships or privateers, for 
the purpose of preparing for hostile opera- 
tions, or as posts of observation upon the ships- 
of-war or merchant-vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent lying within or being about to enter 
the jurisdiction’ of the United States, must be 
regarded as unfriendly and offensive, and in 
violation of that neutrality which it was the 
determination of the Government to observe; 
that ships-of-war of either belligerent should 
not leave any port of the United States within 
twenty-four hours after the departure of a 
merchantman of either belligerent; that war- 
vessels of either belligerent should not remain 


longer than twenty-four hours in sf port of 


the United States unless for needed repairs 
and supplies; and that no vessel-of-war of 
either belligerent, after having entered one 
port and left it, should reénter such port or 
another of the United States until after having 
visited a European port or a port ‘of its own 
government. The making of American ports 
depots for supplying materials of war to bel- 
ants was also prohibited; and the proper 
officers were instructed to carry gnt the proc- 
lamation. This was substantially the law of 
neutrality proclaimed, but not enforced, by 
England as her law of neutrality between the 
United States and the Confederate States in 
the late civil war. The position was taken by 
the Prussian Government that private property 
on the high-seas should be exempt from seizure, 
and instructions to that effect were given to 


. her naval officers. The communication of these 


instructions to the Secretary of State, by the 
Prussian minister at Washi called forth 
the following letter of congratulation from the 
former: ; 
Department or Stars, 
Wasuinaton, July 22, 1870, 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 10th inst., communicating to 
this Government the text of a dispatch from Count 
Bismarck to the effect that private aay i on the 
high-seas will be exempt from seizure by the ships 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, without regard 
to reciprocity. ; 

In compliance with the request further contained 


in your note, this communication has been officially 


made public from this department. It is now nearly 
a century since the United States, through Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams, then 
eens tee page and under the guidance of the great 

rederick of Prussia, entered into a treaty of amity 
and commerce, to be in foree for ten years from its 
date whereby it was agreed that, if war should un- 
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happily break out betWeen the two contracting par- 
ties merchant and vessels employed in 
exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human life more easy to be obtained and 
more general, should be allowed to pass free and un- 
molested, and that neither of the contracting powers 
should grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading-vessels or interrupt such commerce, 
The Government of the United States receives with 
great pleasure this renewed adherence of the 

and enlightened German Government to the prinei- 
ples temporarily established by the Treaty of 1785, 
and since then advocated by this Government when- 
ever opportunity offered. In 1854 President Pierce 
in his annual message to Congress, said: * Should 
the leading powers of Europe concur in proposing a 
rule of international law to sans c private property 
upon the ocean from seizure by public armed cruisers, 
as well as by privateers, the United States will readily 
meet them onthat broad ground.” In 1856 this Goy- 
ernment was invited to give its adhesion to the decla- 
ration of Paris, and Mr. Marcy, then Secre of 
State, replied that the President proposed to add, to 
the first proposition in the declaration of the Con- 
gress at Paris, the following words: “‘And that the 
ie property of the subjects or citizens of a bel- 
igerent on the high-seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by the public armed vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent unless it be contraband.’”? Thus amended, 
the Government of the United States will adopt it, 
together with the other three principles contained in 
the declaration. And again, in 1861, Mr. Seward re- 
newed the offer to give the adhesion of the United 
States to the declaration of the Congress of Paris, 
and expressed a preference that the same amendment 
should be retained. Count Bismarck’s dispatch, 
communicated in your letter of the 10th inst., shows 
that North Germany is willing to recognize this prin- 
ciple, even without reciprocity, in the war which has 
now bogey 8 broken out between that country and 
France. is gives reason to pe that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States may soon be 
gratified by seeing it universally recognized as an- 
other restraining and humanizing influence imposed 
by modern civilization upon the art of war. 

. Accept the renewed assurance of my ve ee 
consideration. (Signed) HAMILTON FISH. 

To Baron Gerotr, ete. 


On June 20th, the Attorney-General, E. 
Rockwood Hoar, of Massachusetts, resigned 
his position, and was succeeded by Amos T. 
Akerman, of Georgia. J. D. Cox, of Ohio, 
also resigned as Secretary of the Interior, and 
was succeeded by Columbus Delano, of Ohio. 

The admission of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Virginia, Texas, and 
Mississippi, completed the work of reconstrue- 
tion, as it had been undertaken by Congress, 
and the subject became one of less prominence. 
The attention of the public mind was turned 
more directly to questions of taxation, protec- 
tion, and the reduction of debt. Some impor- 
tant points incidentally connected with the for- 
mer of these subjects were presented for deci- 
sion before the Federal Supreme Oourt. In the 
case where the question presented was whether 
or not thé payee, or assignee, of a note made 
before the Beth of February, 1862, was obliged 
by law to accept in payment United States 
notes equal in nominal amount to the sum due, 
according to its terms, when tendered by the 
party bound to pay, the extent to which green- 
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backs were a legal tender*was involved. The 
act of Congress declaring those notes a legal 
tender in the payment of debts was passed on 
February 25, 1862. Was this act constitutional 
and valid, so far as relates to debts previously 
contracted? This forms one of the most im- 
portant points of the decision. Chief-Justice 
Chase, in delivering the opinion, said : 

It becomes. our duty, therefore, to determine 
whether the act of February 25, 1862, so far as it 
makes United States notes a legal tender in payment 
of debts contracted prior to its passage, is constitu- 
tional and valid, or otherwise. Under a deep sense 
of our obligation to perform this duty to the best of 
our ancy and understanding, we shall proceed to 
dispose of the case presented by the record. 

e have already said, and it is generally if not 
universally conceded, that the Government of the 
United States is one of limited powers, and that no 
department possesses any authority not granted by 
the Constitution. 

It is not necessary, however, in order to prove the 
existence of a particular authority, to show a particu- 
lar and express grant. The design of the Constitu- 
tion was to establish a government competent to the 
direction and administration of the affairs of a great 
nation, and at the same time to mark, by sufficiently 
definite lines, the sphere of its operations. To this 
end it was needful only to make express grants of 

eneral powers, coupled with a further grant of such 
incidental and auxiliary powers as might be required 
for the exercise of the powers express] ted, 
These powers are necessarily extensive. It hasbeen 
found, indeed, in the practical administration of the 
Government, that a very large part, if not the largest 
part, of its functions have been performed in the ex- 
ercise of powers thus implied. My ican ik 

It has not been maintained in argument, nor in- 
deed would any one, however slightly conversant 
with constitutional law, think of maintaining that 
there is in the Constitution any express grant of le- 
gislative power to make any description of credit cur- 
ee a legal tender in payment of debts. 

e must inquire, then, whether this can be done 
in the exercise of an implied power. 

The rule for determining whether a legislative 
enactment can be supported as an exercise of an im- 
plied power was stated by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, speaking for the whole court, in the case of 
‘* McCulloch vs, The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 
121), and the statement then made has ever since 
been accepted as a correct exposition of the Consti- 
tution. His words were these: ‘‘Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of 


the Constitution, are constitutional.’? And, in an- 
other Ure of the same opinion, the practical opera- 
tion of this rule was thus illustrated: ‘* Should Con- 


gress, in the execution of its powers, adopt measures 
which are prohibited by the Constitution, or should 
Congress, under the pretext of executing its powers, 
pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not in- 
trusted to the Government, it would be the painful 
duty of this tribunal, should a case requiring such a 
decision come before it, to say that such an act was 
not the law of the land. But, where the law is not 
prohibited, and is really calculated to effect any of 
the objects intrusted to the Government, to under- 
take here to inquire into the degree of its necessity 
would be to pass the line which circumscribes the 
judicial department and tread on legislative ground.” 
{ibid., 498") 

It must be taken, then, as finally settled, so far as 
judicial decisions can settle any thing, that the 
words ‘‘ all laws necessary and proper for carryi 
into execution’? powers expressly granted or veste 
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have in the Constitution a sense equivalent to that 
of the words, laws not sa poe | necessary indeed, 
but appropriate, plainly adapted to constitution 
and legitimate ends; laws not prohibited, but con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
laws really calculated to effect objects intrusted to 
the Government. 

The question before us, then, resolves itself into 
this: Is the clause which makes United States notes 
a legal tender for debts contracted prior to its enact- 
ment, a law of the description stated in the rule? 

It is not doubted that the power to establish a 
standard of value by which all other values may be 
measured, or, in other words, to determine what 
be lawful money and a legal tender, is in its nature 
and of necessity a Osea gi power. It is in all 
countries exercised by the government. In the 
United States, so far as it relates to the precious 
metals, it is vested in Congress by the grant of the 
power to coin money. But can a power to impart 
these qualities to notes, or promises to pay money, 
when offered in discharge of preéxisting debts, be 
derived from the coinage power, or from any other 
power expressly given ? 

It is certainly not the same power as the power to 
coin money. Nor is it, in any reasonable, satisfac- 
tory sense, an — or plainly-adapted means 
to the exercise of that power. Nor is there more 
reason for saying that it is implied in, or incidental 
to, the power to regulate the value of coined money 
of the United States, or of foreign coins. This 
power of regulation js a power to determine the 
weight, purity, form, and impression, of the several 
coins and their relation to each other, and the rela- 
tions of foreign coins to the monetary unit of the 
United States. 

Nor is the power to make notes a legal tender the 
same as the power to issue notes to be used as cur- 
rency, The old Congress, under the articles of Con- 
federation, was clothed by express grant with the 
sneer to emit bills of credit, which are in fact notes 

or circulation as currency, and yet that Congress 
was not clothed with the power to make these bills a 
legal tender in payment. this court has recent- 
ly held that Congress, under the Constitution, pos- 
sesses the same power to emit bills or notes, as inci- 
dental to other powers, though not enumerated 
among those expressly granted ; but it was express- 
ly declared at the same time that this decision con- 
cluded nothing on the question of legal tender. In- 
deed, we are not aware that it has ever been claimed 
that the power to issue bills or notes has any iden- 
tity with the power to make them a legal tender. On 
the contrary, the whole history of the country refutes 
that notion. The States have always been held to 
possess the power to authorize and regulate the issue 
of bills for circulation by banks or individuals, sub- 
ject, as has been lately determined, to the control of 
ongress, for the purpose of establishing and secur- 
ing a national currency, and yet the States are ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Constitution from making 
any thing but gold and silver coin a legal tender, 
This seems decisive on the point that the power to 
issue notes and the power to make them a nes ten- 
der are not the same power, and that they have no 
necessary connection with each other, 

But it has been maintained in argument that the 
power to make United States notes a legal tender in 
payment of all debts is a means appropriate and 
plainly-adapted to the execution of the power to it 
on war, of the power to regulate commerce, and o 
the power to borrow money, Ifit is, and is not pro- 
hibited, nor inconsistent with the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution, then the act which makes them 
such legal tender must be held to be constitutional. 

Let us, then, first inquire whether it is an appropri- 
ate and plainly adapted means for ig on war? 
The affirmative ment may be thus stated: Con- 
gress has power to declare and provide for carrying 
on war; Congress has, also, power to emit bills o 
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credit, or circulating notes receivable for Govern- 
ment dues, and payable, so fur at least as parties are 
to receive them, in discharge of Government 
tC) ons; it will facilitate the use of such notes in 
disbursements to make them a legal tender in pay- 
ment of existing debts; therefore, Congreas may 
make such notes a legal tender. 
It is difficult to say to what express power the au- 


thority to make notes a legal tender in payment of © 


isti 


preéxis in contract may not be upheld as 
tal upon the principles of this argument. Is 
there any power W. does not involve the use of 


money ? d is there any doubt that Con; may 
issue and use bills of credit as money in the execu- 
tion of any power? The power to establish 
offices and pos , for example, involves the col- 
lection and disbursement of a 
the power to make notes a legal tender as clearly in- 
cidental to this power as to the war power? 

The answer to this question does not appear to us 
doubtful. The argument, therefore, seems to prove 
too much. It carries the doctrine of implied powers 
very far beyond any extent hitherto given to it. It 
asserts that whatever in any degree promotes an end 
within the scope of a general power, whether in the 
correct sense of the word appropriate or not, may be 
done in the exercise of an implied power. (an this 
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position be maintained 

It is said that this is not a question for the court 
deciding a cause, but for Congress exercising the 
power; but the decisive answer to this is, that the 
admission of a legislative power to determine finally 
what powers have the described relation as means to 
the execution of other powers plainly granted, and 
then’ to exercise absolutely and without liability to 
sen in cases involving private rights, the powers 

us determined to have that relation, would com- 
pletely change the nature of the American Govern- 
ment. It would convert the Government which the 
people ordained as a Government of limited powers 

to a Government of unlimited powers. It would 
obliterate every criterion which this court, speaking 
through the venerated chief justice in the case already 
cited, established for the determination of the ques- 
tion whether legislative acts are constitutional or un- 
Sete vay ai 
ndoubtedly, among means appropriate, 
adapted, really ealouisted; the Labisieare hsm 
stricted choice. But there can be no implied power 
to use means not within this description. 

No one questions the general constitutionality, 
and not very many, nee rH the general expediency, 
of the legislation by which a note currency has been 
authorized in recent years. The doubt is as to the 
heey to declare a particular class of these notes to 

e a legal tender in payment of preéxisting debts. 

The only ground upon which this power is asserted. 
is, not that the issue of notes was an appropriate 
and plainly-adapted means for carrying on the war, 
for that is admitted, but that the making of them 
a legal tender to the extent mentioned was such a 
means, 


This the court are not ready to admit, and 
say: 

We are unable to persuade ourselves that an ex- 
pedient of this sort is an appropriate and plainly- 
adapted means for the execution of the power to de- 
clare and on war. If it adds no to the 
utility of the notes, it cannot be upheld as a means 
to the end in furtherance of which the notes are 
issued. Nor can it, inour judgment, be upheld as 
such, if, while facilitating in some degree the circula- 
tion of the notes, it debases and injures the currency 
in its proper use to a much greater degree, * * 

But there is another view which seems to us de- 
cisive, to whatever express power the implied power 
in question may be referred. 

In the rule stated by Chief-Justice Marshall, the 
words ‘appropriate,’ ‘plainly adapted,” ‘really 
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calculated,” are qualified by the limitation that the 
means must be “not prohibited,” but ‘ consistent 


with the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 
Nothing so prohibited or inconsistent can be regard- 
ed as appropriate or plainly adapted or really calcu- 
lated means to any end, 

Let us inquire, then, first, whether making bills of 
credit a legal tender to the extent is con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution. 


After an examination of this point, the 
Chief Justice concludes as follows: 

We are obliged to conclude that an act making 
mere promises to pay dollars a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts Pk A contracted is not a means 
appropriate, plainly adapted, really calculated to carry 
into effect any express power vested in Congress; 
that such an act is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Mm oepaoeny and that it is prohibited by the Consti- 

ution. 

A dissenting opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Miller, in which Justices Swayne and 
Davis concurred. 

At the same term of the court, the authori- 
ty of Congress to tax the circulation of State 
banks was sustained. The Chief Justice said: 

Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed consti- 
tutional power, undertaken to provide a currency for 
the whole country, it cannot be questioned that Con- 

88 may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to 
the public by he eae legislation. To this end 
Congress has denied the quality of legal tender to 
foreign coins, and has provided by law 6 
imposition of counterfeit and base coin on the com- 
munity. To the same end Congress may discourage 
by suitable enactments the circulation as I - of 
any notes not issued under its own authority. With- 
out this power, indeed, its attempt to secure a sound 
and uniform currency for the ne must be futile. 
Viewed in this light as well as in the other light of 
a duty on contracts or property, we cannot doubt 
the constitutionality of the tax under consideration. 
The three questions certified from the Circuit Court 
of the District of Maine must, therefore, be answered 
affirmatively. 

Mr. Justice Nelson dissented, and read an 
opinion, which was concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Davis, in which, after noting the fact that 
there were four State banks in existence at 
the time of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, it was held that it is competent for the 
States to charter and establish State banks, 
and stated that this view had been three 
times distinctly affirmed by the court. It was 
then said that the bills or notes issued by State 
banks and put in circulation, instead of being 
the property of the banks issuing them, were 
in fact but their indebtedness, and as such 
they were not liable to the tax imposed. The 
General Government cannot tax the franchise’ 
nor the indebtedness of these institutions. The 
view was taken that this tax upon the issues 
of the banks in question was an unjustifiable 
attempt to crush them out of exisience. 

In regard to the right of a State to tax the 
shares of national banks, a case came up on a 
writ of error from the Oourt of Appeals in 
Kentucky, when the issue had been to recover 
a tax of fifty cents per share on the shares of 
the Bank of Louisville. Mr. Justice Miller 
delivered the opinion of the court, and said: 


If the State cannot require of the bank to pay the 
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tax on the shares of its stock it must be because the 
Constitution of the United States or some act of Con- 
gress forbids it. There is certainly no express pro- 
vision of the Constitution on the subject. But it is 
argued that the banks, being instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, by which some of its important 
operations are conducted. cannot be subjected to such 
State legislation. 


It is certainly true that the Bank of the United ° 


States and its capital were held to be exempt from 
State taxation on the ground here stated, and this 
rinciple, laid down in the case of McCulloch ws, 
he State of Maryland, has been repeatedly reaffirmed 
by the court, But the doctrine has its foundations 
in the propasieion that the right of taxation may be 
so used in such cases as to destroy the instrumentali- 
ties by which the Government proposes to effect its 
lawful purposes in the States, and it certainly cannot 
be maintained that banks or other’ corporations or 
instrumentalities of the Government are to be wholly 
withdrawn from the operation of State legislation, 
The most important agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment are its officers, but no one will contend that 
when a man becomes an officer of the Government 
he ceases to be subject to the laws of the State. The 
principle we are discussing has its limitation, a limi- 
tation growing out of the necessity on which the prin- 
pe itself is founded. 
hat limitation is, that the agencies of the Federal 
Government are only exempted from State legislation 
so far as that legislation may interfere with or impair 
their efficiency in performing the functions by which 
they are designed to serve that Government. 


The judgment of the court below was af- 
firmed, sustaining the legality of the tax. 

In a case in which an administrator had 
made an inyestment in Confederate bonds, 
Chief-Justice Chase, presiding in the Fourth 
Circuit and District of Virginia, ordered a new 
settlement to be made. He said: 


The eRe questions in the case are two: 

First. Was the investment in the loan of the Con- 
federate States one which a prudent person, acting as 
trustee or administrator, might make? And— 

Second. Was the investment, being actually made 
in a loan to a politico-military organization formed 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Union of the 
States under the national Constitution and establish- 
ing a new confederation in a portion of those States, 
one which, under any circumstances, can be rec- 
ognized in the courts of the United States as excus- 
ee administrator from accounting for the funds 
in his hands to the parties otherwise entitled lawfully 
to receive them ? 

Upon the first question little may be said. It must 
indeed be regarded as already decided. The court of 
the State authorized by law to consider and sanction 
investments by administrators sanctioned the loan 
under consideration ;. and it is agreed that the most 

rudent and careful business men were in the constant 

abit of making such investments. It would seem, 
therefore, to be unreasonable to call in question the 
good faith or prudence of the administrator in the 
circumstances by which he was surrounded. If there 
had been no decision of the State court approving 
the investment, we could not say that the adminis- 
trator ought to be charged if the investment were 
free from objection on other grounds. 

This makes it necessary to consider the second 

. question. But we need not examine it at length, for, 
in the case of Botts vs. Crenshaw, in this court, we 
held that the investment even of Confederate cur- 
rency in Confederate bonds, by an attorney who had 
collected a debt due to a citizen of Kentucky, in the 
currency, under what were considered to be justifying 
circumstances, did not absolve him from accounting 
Jor its value, although, in that ease as in this, the in- 
vestment had been sanctioned by a court whose deci- 
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sion, but for the abnormal condition created by the 
rebellion, would have been conclusive. 

This case, we think, covers the present in principle. 
Whatever may have been the motive inducing such an 
investment, however it may have been warranted by 
example, or even by judicia pane itself involved 
in the general rebellion, it is impossi le that it should 
receive the sanction of a court of the United States. 

We must hold, therefore, the investment com- 
plained of to be inoperative as a discharge from re- 
sponsibility to the complainant. 

Numerous conventions, relating to industrial 
and social affairs, assembled during the year. 
The second annual Southern Commercial Con- 
vention convened at Cincinnati on October 
4th. The attendance was large, and the sub- 
jects considered were as follows: 1. Direct 
trade between Southern Atlantic cities and 
Europe, 2. Southern Pacific Railroad. 3. Ob- 
struction to navigation by narrow-span bridge- 
piers. 4, Continuous water-line communica- 
tion between the Mississippi River and the At- 
lantic seaboard. 5. Removal of obstructions 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River. 6. 
Construction of permanent levees on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 7. To abolish all charges on the 
navigable rivers of the United States. 8. The 
enlargement of the more important lines of 
canal in the United States so as to render them 
navigable for vessels propelled by steam. 9. 
Finance and taxation. 10. Free trade in money. 
11. A settled policy, in the public interest, in 
regard to the disposition of the government 
lands. 12. That all railroad viaducts over nayi- 
gable rivers be made highways for railroad 
companies, which will pay their pro-rata toll 
on the same; and that efforts be made to se- 
cure legislation to that effect, 13. The charges 
on passenger and freight traffic by rail and 
water lines. 14. To abolish throughout the 
whole country all license imposed on commer- 
cial travellers. 15. Removal of the national 
capital. ; 

The committee on direct trade with Europe 
from Southern cities made the following re- 
port: 

Your committee have given, in the limited time 
allowed them, all the attention which its paramount 
importance so eminently deserves. These interests 
involve the restoration of American shipping, which 
most important question occupies the public min 
the consideration of which the American people w 
require from their representatives in Congress, as it 
is alone to Congress we can look for relief. ' From 
them we require legislation to secure the desired 
result, which being accomplished, all sections of 
the country will be placed on an equal footing. The 
South will see ships under our own flag 
off their products and bringing in their imports direct 
to their own cities, saving the varied expenses of 
transportation, labor, etc., now involved in exports 
and imports through indirect ports, Under such 
proper arrangements ships loaded with the products 
of the South would return to their own ports, not 
only with such foreign merchandise as they require 
for trade and consumption, but with immigrants with 
large or small capital and sturdy muscle and energy, 
to settle her fertile, cheap lands, and develop her re- 
sources, to the direct benefit, not only to the South, 
but the country at large. 5; 

To accomplish these results your. committee think 
that it is the true policy of the Government to grant 
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asa ‘*bounty” to all builders of ships, when regis- 
tered at the respective custom-houses of the country, 
an amount equal to all duties and taxes under the 
tariff and internal revenue laws which would be paid 
or inourred on all articles, foreign or domestic, used 
in their construction and outfits ; and further, to pur- 
chase and withdraw, free of duty, from bonded ware- 
house at all ports where they may be, stores, supplies, 
and outfits of every description requisite for use or 
consumption during their voy which stores and 
supplies, on their return to a United States Revs 
should be placed in charge of a Government officer, 
not to be landed without payment of duties assess 

according to law); and that all repairs and outfits 
from time to time required be entitled to the same 
benefits proposed to be confe as above, We also 
recommend the enactment by Congress of a general 
apprenticeship law wisely ye ae to the end of sup- 
plying Amer can seamen and officers to command 
our ships. Also to grant subsidies, in the way of 
mail contracts or otherwise, to lines established or 
to be established to the north or south of Europe or 
elsewhere, as their merits and services may deserve. 

In the mean time, for a limited period to allow the 
purchase by dona-fide American citizens, in an indi- 
vidual or corporate capacity, of foreign-built ships, 
to be registered and placed under the American flag, 
to supply the present want of American-built ships 
under such regulations as the practical wisdom o 
Congress may suggest. 

Our country abounds in material—wood, iron, and 
copper—and mechanical skill ample for ship-build- 
ing Lmoahenie in ship-building now seeking active 
employment in more profitable pursuits). Capital is 
ready, and it only requires legislation to secure the 
restoration of American shipping and direct trade 
between Southern ports and Europe. 


The committee on a settled policy in regard 
to the disposition of the public lands reported 
to the effect that it pect 4 be the settled policy 
of the United States to regard the public lands 
not as capital or a source of revenue, but as a 

means of increasing the population and en- 
larging the wealth of the country ; and to this 
end the homestead law should be sustained. 
The report was unanimously approved. 

The committee on charges on passengers and 
freight. traffic on railroads and water lines re- 
ported the following: 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to pass such 
law as may be deemed necessary to establish a fair 
and equitable schedule of rates for freight and pas- 
senger transportation, without discriminating against 
local. traffic, on all roads endowed by the Govern- 
ment, either by grants of lands or money, and that 
the same action be invoked by the State Legislatures 
with reference to the roads under their control. 


The committee on free trade in money re- 
ported the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That all restrictions upon the rates of in- 
terest be removed, they being of the opinion that the 
ah of money served to increase rather than dimin- 

h its cost. That, to bring the rate of interest to the 
lowest practicable standard, the trade in money 
should be left as free as the trade in merchandise ; 
and this convention recommend to the several States 
the repeal of all usury laws, and of all statutes by 
which contracts expressed in money are treated ex- 
ceptionally, 

No final action was taken on the subjects of 
finance, taxation, and tariff. 

A National Labor Congress was also held in 
Cincinnati. It convened on August 15th, and 
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claimed to represent 400,000 men. The first 
Labor Congress was held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1865, at which not more than twenty- 
five or thirty delegates were present. The 
second was held in Baltimore, in August, 1866, 
At this meeting the work was so well done, 
and its objects so plainly set forth, as to at- 
tract attention. During the prece ing year 
the labor agitation had assumed considerable 
proportions in Massachusetts, and the interest 
rapidly increased. The Orispins were just be- 
ginning to organize, and similar movements 
were in progress all over the country. Able 
newspapers and public men went over to the 
cause, and by the time of the meeting in Ohi- 
cago, in 1867, the movement was fully estab- 
lished; and from this congress the real life 
of the movement dates. At Chicago the idea 
of labor unions, city, county, and State, was 
carried out. In 1868 the congress convened 
in New York, where a new feature was added. 
The woman-suffrage agitators and labor-re- 
formers,gained admission and recognition. At 
the congress at Philadelphia there was pres- 
ent a working-woman as delegate, and a warm 
discussion ensued against recognizing Miss An- 
thony, in which both parties were manifested ; 
and lastly, there was a hearty rejection of 
color as a test, and the admission of some 
fifteen delegates of African descent. At the 
congress in Philadelphia, Cincinnati was se- 
lected as the next place of meeting. The fol- 
lowing platform was adopted by the congress: 
Whereas, It is not deemed advisable to change or 
modify the existing declaration of principles, but to 
reaffirm the same; and, for practical use, enunciate 
the substance thereof in a more convenient and con- 
cise form, with some additional resolutions ; and, 
hereas, *‘all political power is inherent in the 
people, and free government founded on their au- 
thority and established for their benefit ;’? that all 
freemen are equal in political rights, and entitled to 
the largest political and religious liberty compatible 
with the good order of society, as also the use and 
enjoyment of the fruits of their labor and talents ; 
and ‘‘no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive, 
separate emoluments, privileges, or immunities from 
the Government, but in consideration of public ser- 
vices ;? and any laws destructive of these fundamen- 
tal principles are without moral binding force, and 
should be repealed. To do so, however, is a difficult 
work, when such laws or usages are interwoven with 
pride, prejudice, and selfishness, Besides, experience 
shows that laboring people are more than others dis- 
posed ‘‘to suffer while evils are sufferable” than 
organize for their abolition; and 
eas, We are admonished by the imperilled 
rights of labor throughout the United Sates to organ- 
ize and agitate in our behalf, in the decree, “Tn the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and the 
e that ‘* The price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” 
enthroned in‘our hearts and emblazoned as mottoes 
on our banners, assured of success over corrupt po- 
litical schemers, and the speculators and bankers who 
are preying, Uke harpies upon the fruits of honest 
labor, and thus restore to our political and social sys- 
tem that equilibrium of right and justice son 


» to government aE qcnesen tranquillity.: be it 
a 


lwed, That. the rers in all departments of 
useful industry are suffering from a system of mone- 
tary laws, which were enacted during the late war as 
measures, it was assumed, * necessary to the life of 
the nation,” which is now sought to be perpetuated 
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in the interests of bondholders and bankers as a 
mieans to subvert the government of our fathers, and 
establish on its ruins an empire in which all political 
power shall be centralized to restrain and oppress the 
rights of labor, and subordinate its votaries to the 
merciless demands of aggregated capital. 

Resolved, That the rate of interest on money is the 
governing power in the distribution of the products 
of industry and enterprise between capital and labor, 
and that the present rates are in excess and dispro- 
portionate to the increase of the national wealth, and 
Ppyrean to the producing classes, 

olved, That the national banking system being 
inimical to the spirit of liberty and subversive of the 
principles of justice, without warrant in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and wrongfully increas- 
ing the burdens of the wealth-producing classes mill- 
ions of dollars annually, justice demands its repeal. 

Resolved, That to provide a true national currency 
adapted tothe genius of our institutions and the 
wants of the business of the country, the circulating 
notes of the national banks and the present green- 
backs, which are not a full legal tender, should be 
withdrawn from circulation and their places supplied 
with a paper currency, based on the wealth of the 
nation; made a legal tender in the payment of all 
debts, public or private; declared the lawful money 
of the United States ; and convertible at the pleasure 
of the holder into Government bonds bearing three 

er cent. interest per annum, subject to future legis- 
ation by Congress; the bonds likewise convertible 
into lawful money, at the option of the holder. 

Resolved, That the claim of the bondholders for 
payment in gold of that class of indebtedness known 
as 5-20 bonds, the principal of which is legally and 
equitably payable in lawful money, is dishonest and 
extortionate, and hence we enter our solemn protest 
against any departure from the original contract, by 
funding the debt in long bonds, or in any way in- 
creasing the gold-bearing and untaxed obligations of 
the Government. 

Resolved, That justice demands that the burdens of 
the Government should be so adjusted as to bear 
equally on all classes and interests ; and that the ex- 
emption from taxation of Government bonds, bear- 
ing extortionate rates of interest, is a violation of all 
just principles of revenue laws. 

Resolved, That Congress should modify the tariff 
so as to admit free the necessaries of life, and such 
articles of common use as we can neither produce 
nor grow; also, to lay duties for revenue, mainly 
upon articles of luxury, and upon such articles of 
manufacture as, we having the raw material in abun- 
dance, will develop the resources of the country ; in- 
crease the number of factories ; give employment to 
more laborers, maintain good compensation, cause 
the immigration of skilled labor, the lessening of 
pet to consumers, the creating of a permanent 

ome market for agricultural products, destroy the 
necessity for the odious and expensive system of in- 
ternal taxation, and will soon enable us to success- 
fully compete with the manufacturers of Europe in 
the markets of the world. 

Resolved, That the National Labor Congress ear- 
nestly recommend the adoption of such measures 
-among all classes of workmen, in all sections of the 
country, as will secure the adoption of the eight-hour 
system, and call upon the respective State Legisla- 
tures to follow the example of the national Congress 
in Heat eepa: wage hours as a legal day’s work. 

Resolved, at the presence in our country of 
Chinese laborers in large numbers is an evil entailing 
want and its consequent train of misery and crime 
on all other classes of the American people, and 
should be prevented by legislation. 

Resolved, As labor is the foundation and cause of 
national prosperity, it is both the duty and interest 
of the Government to foster and protect it. Its im- 
portance, therefore, demands the creation of an Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government at Washing- 
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ton, to be denominated the Department of Labor, 
— shall aid in protecting it above all other in- 
rests. 

Resolved, That the protection of life, liberty, and 
property are the three cardinal principles of Govern- 
ment, and the first two more sacred than the latter, 
therefore, money for } wie tea wars should, as it 


is required, be assessed and collected fromthe wealth 
of the country, and not be entailed as a burden on 
posterity. 


Resolved, That the public lands of the United 
States’ belong to the people, and should not be sold 
to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but 
should be held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the 

eople, and should be granted, free of cost, to land- 
ess settlers only, in amounts not exceeding 160 
acres of land 


Resolved, That the treaty-making power of the 
Government has.no authority in the Constitution to 


“dispose of” the public lands without the joint 
sanction of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


A resolution was also adopted by a close 
vote, recommending the immediate formation 
of an independent political organization, to be 
known asthe “ National Labor Reform Party.” 

On October 25th a convention of delegates, 
chiefly from the Northwestern States, assem- 
bled in Cincinnati to discuss the question of a 
removal of the national capital from *Wash- 
ington to some point in the West. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented and adopted : 

Whereas, The members of: this convention are as- 
sembled for the purpose of considering the subject 
of removing the national capital to a place more cen~ 
tral and convenient for the whole people: therefore, 

Resolved, That the time has come when common 
justice and fair dealing to all parts and interests and 
rights of the States and people of the American 
Union demand the removal of the national capital to 
some location within the great valley of the Missis- 


sippi. 

Thecolved, That some eligible site should be selected 
as near as practicable to the centre of territory, of 
population, production, and transportation, and with 
reference to the future as well as the present de- 
mands of the nation. 

Resolved, That we emphatically insist that no more 
appropriations of public funds shall be made for the 
erection of new buildings, enlargement of the Capitol 

ounds or other permanent improvements in the 
District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the resolutions adopted 
at the National Capital Convention held in St. Louis 
in October, 1869. ! 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the president of this convention, charged with 
duty of memorializing the Congress of the United 
States at its next session in favor of the passage of a 
joint resolution authorizing the President of the 

nited States to appoint commissioners to examine 
into the question of the removal and relocation if 
the national capital, and to make report upon the 
same at an early day. zat 

An Irish National Congress assembled at 
Cincinnati on August 23d, the object of which 
was to unite the various Irish organizations of 
the country in one body. It was nota part of 
the Fenian movement, although in sympathy 
with it. 

The numerous reports of outrages, alleged to 
have been committed by secret organizations, 
in various Southern States, led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee in the Senate of the 
United States, to investigate these disorders and 
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report thereon. North Carolina having been 
made the subject of a special communication 
from President Grant, the committee at once 
entered upon the investigation of the condition 
of affairs in that State, and submitted their 

rt early inthe year 1871. In prosecuting 
their inquiries, the committee summoned before 
them representatives of all shades of political 
pinion. “State and Federal judges, prose- 


° 
th pel, private citizens (both white and 
colored), members of what is properly known 
as the ‘Ku-klux Klan,’ magistrates, con- 
stables, members of the bar, men who have 
been scourged and abused by bands of men in 
disguise; and, indeed, all classes of persons 
from whom it was reasonable to expect such 
testimony could be elicited as would form the 
basis of a reliable judgment upon the subject 
of inquiry.” Of the fifty-two witnesses ex- 
amined twenty-nine were Republicans, and the 
remainder belonged to the Democratic or Con- 
servative party. From the evidence thus ob- 
tained by the committee, it appears that the 
secret organization known as the Ku-klux 
Klan, with stern obligations and extreme pen- 
alties for revealing its secrets imposed upon its 
members, was instituted in North Carolina 
some time during 1868, and prior to the presi- 
dential election of that year, and that it has at 
different es adopted the names of “The 
White Brot achoot “The Constitutional 
Union Guards,” and ‘The Invisible Empire.” 
Soon after the organization of the order, the 
whipping of negroes and threats of violence to 
prominent men, because of their political opin- 
lions, were commenced, in many instances the 
names of the victims and the outrages to be 
committed having been voted upon in secret 
meeting. The message of the President shows 
that up to the 27th of October, 1870, twenty- 
one cases of whipping and shooting were re- 
ported as having occurred in Lincoln County ; 
and from the ist of December, 1868, to the 
224 of December, 1870, a list of thirty-eight 
cases of outrages is furnished as having occur- 
red in Alamance Oonnty. The committee give 
the names of ninety blacks and forty-four 
whites in the counties of Lincoln, Alamance, 
Oatawba, Craven, Oaswell, Ohatham, Jone 
Orange, Rockingham, Rutherford, Wake, an 
others, ‘nearly all of whom were whipped, 
and the remainder were shot, robbed, 
or driven from their homes,” by the Ku-klux 
Klan, and allege that in none of these instances 
were the guilty parties convicted or punished. 
It is further asserted that the outrages per- 
ors were inflicted upon members of the 
epublican party, both white and colored. 
Having concluded the investigation with re- 
ference to North Carolina, the conclusions, 
sealed and submitted to the Senate in the 
majority report, signed by five of the com- 
mittee, were: 


First. That the Ku-klux organization does exist, 
has a political purpose, and is composed of members 


cuting officers, political editors, ministers of 
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of tha Domesestie ge (spocayasive, party $,thes shes 
sou carry 0 murders, whip- 
ping, intimidations, anid Vielonsé. Lesinst its ph 
nents, 


Second. That it not only binds its members to carry 
out decrees of crime, but protects them against con- 
viction and punishment, first by disguises aud secrecy, 
and secondly by perjury, if necessary, upon the wit- 
ness-stand and in the ~box. 

Third. That of all the offenders nst the law in 
this order—and they must be many hundreds, if not 
ering ey rote ere geen are shown, to be com- 
mi organiz ranging ten to 
seventy-five—not one has yet been convicted in the 
whole State. Such being the state of affairs, itis surely 
not necessary that committees should argue the in- 
pc aa of the reasons given for esta an 
order which has led to such results. Whatever may 
have been the origi urpose of the Ku-klux, or 
the offences of those to counteract whom they all 
the order was established, it now has gone so far as 
present the issue between government and anarchy, 
and, if it has not reached it, is fast approaching the 
point where in that issue there can be no neutrals. 


A minority report, signed by Senators Blair 
and Bayard, was submitted, denying the above 
conclusions. They say: 


The number of these outrages, detestable and 
wicked as they are, is nevertheless grossly and wildly 
exaggerated, and this no one ean doubt who will ex- 
amine the “reswas f and who has had any knowledge 
of the credulity and inaccuracy of statements charac- 
teristic of our well-meaning colored people. North 
Carolina is one of the st States, territorially, in 
the Union, and is divided into eighty-seven counties, 
and contains nearly one and a million of people. 
No act of lawlessness is actually proven to have been 
committed, excepting in one or the other of six, per- 
haps eight, of these counties, and yet it is proposed 
to employ violent and stringent measures of coercion 
and repression to the remai nine-tenths of a State, 
against which no breath of evidence or proof of law- 
lessness has ever been adduced, but which, on the 
contrary, exhibits a condition of quiet almost suggest- 
ing the insensibility of despair. What cause can be 
alleged, what justification to the American people can 
be used, for this renewed and wanton invasion of a 
peaceful community? The statement that anarchy 
there exists is absurdly untrue, and testimony now 
laid before the Senate th mee *, 4 ner es its 
untruth. If aggressive laws are to be enacted, let 
all disguise be cast off and the true reason avowed. 
It. will not be less violent or wrong, but it will beless 
hypocritical and more manly. To any fair-minded 
man we confidently commit the proofs contained in 
the testimony now presented by the committee, and 
aver that in the face of such wrongs as have been in- 
flicted upon our unfortunate and crushed people by 
the rulers placed over them, not by their own con- 
sent, but by the exercise of despotic powers by the 
Co s of the United States, no such example of 
equal submissiveness and patient endurance can be 
found in history as is now presented by the people 
of the State of North Carolina. 


For the financial condition of the United 
States, sce the article Fuvanors. The foreign 
relations of the country are presented under 
the title Drrromatio CorresponDENog, and in 
the President’s Message for December, 1870, 
for which see Pustio For the 
military and naval affairs of the country, see 
Army and Navy, respectively; and for the 
general condition of internal affairs, see Con- 
eress and the States, respectively. 

UNIVERSALISTS. The Universalist Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1871 reports the follow- 
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ing statistics of the denomination in the 
United States and British America: 


STATES. Assoc’ns, | Parishes. | Churches.| Ministers, 
AIBWANIA, wie stake te 1 6 & 4 
RPERIROD |v. civic o 6wes'oe Wa be 1 10 q q 
Columbia ......-...... 1 1 re 
Connecticut........... 2 16 15 16 

BROER s j:si0.0 s cehdeke adhe ee ves 1 
Delaware......+:s....- of ote 1 1 
RICOLPID o's alas eels awn 1 5 8 8 
DM nole so SLs q 61 48 56 
Indianais..fs0 ec on caaes 6 89 20 23 
LOW Rapes tune pee <cae 5 41 25 29 
Kansas. acnciaty teeiy 1 13 5 8 
Kentucky ............. re 5 9 
Louisiana............ Hf | ivede te 1 

Ue mae Bernee epee: 2 89 "9 40 
Maryland.........0...: e3 4 4 3 
Massachusetts ........ 5 105 95 107 

ichigan......s.s0.es- 4 84 20 24 
Minnesota ............ 1 19 6 9 
Mississippi............ Be 2 Me 
MIBBOUTL avers ckosart 1 16 5 9 
Nobraska: 3.3. tise. i “a 1 
New Brunswick.......].. 1 ui 
New Hampshire....... 3 29 2% 16 
New Jersey........... 1 6 4 8 
New York.... ........ 16 164 118 89 
North Carolina,....... 53 3 2 
Nova Scotia........... a 2 2 1 

OSE wets 0 bbe as 14 103 85 57 
Pennsylvania ......... 5 21 23 
Rhode Island ......... 1 5 5 3 
South Carolina........ ya 1 2 
Tennessee.........+05- Bt 1 

OXBR Sis ¢ os eape be Sees 1 1 4 
Wermonte. ie. cectiecss 5 60 54 84 

IngMhiass : 16h). Jd ad 8 1 
West Virginia.........] .. 3 2 1 
Wisconsin «0... +0.+<. 1 Q7 21 28 


The number of meeting-houses does not in- 
clude the union meeting-houses which Univer- 
salists own in common with other denomina- 
tions. The Almanac gives no statistics of 
membership. Number of periodicals, 18. 

To the former literary institutions of the de- 
nomination (see AMERICAN ANNUAL OyoLo- 
pzxpiA for 1869) Buchtel College was added in 
1870. By a joint vote of the trustees of the 
Ohio Convention and the committee on edu- 
cation of that body, passed February 16, 1870, 
the location of the State Oentenary School 
was established at Akron (Summit County), on 
condition that $60,000 should be pledged within 
said county toward the establishment of such 
a school; which condition has been complied 
with. Of that sum Mr. John B. Buchtel, of 
Akron, pledged $31,000, and the remaining 
$29,000 was pledged by other friends of the 
cause in the county. . The name of the Green- 
mount Liberal Institute, located at South Wood- 
stock, Windsor County, Vt., and incorporated 
in 1848, was, by an act of the Vermont 

‘ Legislature, in October, 1870, changed to Green 
Mountain Perkins Academy. At the annual 
session of the lowa Convention of Universal- 
ists, held at Mount Pleasant, September 8, 
1870, liberal offers were made from Mitchel- 
ville, pledging twenty acres of land for a site, 
and eighty acres more toward the buildings or 
endowment of an academy, in that State. The 
value of the property thus offered is about 
$25,000. A special committee on a denomi- 
national school was appointed to consider the 
matter, ask for further offers of localities, and 
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report at a special meeting of the State Con- 
vention to be called early in 1871. 

The General Convention held in September, 
1870, was the centenary celebration of the es- 
tablishment of the Universalist denomination 
in the United States. It met in Gloucester, 
Mass., which place had been chosen as the 
seat of the first Universalist society in the 
country, and the house of its founder, John 
Murray. The Hon. Sidney Perham, of Maine 
(member of Oongress and Governor-elect of 
Maine),was chosen president. Delegates were 
present from twenty States and from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 242 ministers attended 
the centenary celebration, The completion of 
the Murray fund was urged as being of prime 
importance. By the plan of the Centenary 
Committee, indorsed by the convention of 
1869, the income of the Murray fund ($200,- 
000) is pledged “in aid of theological students, 
the distribution of Universalist literature, 
church extension, and the missionary cause.’ 
The committee to whom the “Report of the 
Board of Trustees” was referred recommend- 
ed that the receipts from the missionary boxes 
at the opening of January, 1871, be added to 
the fund, and the income from this source 
thereafter be used for the general expenses of 
the convention. <A resolution, presented by 
Horace Greeley, to devote the Murray fund 
to the foundation of a Universalist publishing- 
house, after the general plan of the Methodist 
Book Concern, was not adopted by the com- 
mittee. The General Convention also elected 
the Rev. J. M. Pullman and the Rey. A: St. 


‘John Chambre a committee to attend the next 


meeting of the American Unitarian Confer- 
ence. The next General Convention will be 
held in Philadelphia, in September, 1871. *. 
The Universalist Register for 1871 announces 
that the Murray fund is so nearly raised as to 
be assured in the early part of 1871. 
URUGUAY, a republic in South America. 
President of the republic, General L. Batile. 
elected March 1, 1868. In 1829, Uruguay ha 
a population of 74,000; in 1886, 128,371; in 
1870, according to official reports, 387,421, of 
which 52 per cent. were foreigners. Area, 
71,755 square miles. The statistics of immigra- 
tion show for 1866, 9,827; 1867, 17,381; 1868, 
16,892; 1869, 20,435. Among the immigrants 
in 1867 and 1868 were 15,021 Italians; the 
Spaniards and French were next in number. 
The import duties amount to about $276,000 
annually, but, as the other branches of revenue 
are not very productive, the budget usually 
shows a considerable deficit. The standing 
army numbers from 2,000 to 3,000 men; na- 
tional guards, 20,000 men. The value of im- 
orts, in 1869, was $16,830,678; exports, 
$13,386,886. Importation can only be partly 
estimated, in consequence of the extensive 
smuggling-trade which is carried on at all 
points of the coast. It is the general impres- 
sion that the aggregate value of imports and 
exports does not fall short of $40,000,000. In 
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1869, the principal articles of export were: 
875,116 salted hides, 458,987 dried hides, 55,052 
bales wool, 12,250 tierces tallow, 7,875 sheep- 
skins, and 1,399 bales horse-hair, The number 
of vessels entered at Montevideo from foreign 
ports was 1,567, of 636,380 tons; entries from 
ports in the Argentine Confederation, 717 ves- 
sels, of 198,621 tons; coastwise, 1,156 vessels, of 

475 tons—total, 3,440 vessels, of 923,476 tons. 

January, the Government appointed a 
commission to take charge of the public debt 
and to advise the Government relative to the 

ublic credit and the commercial crisis. The 
provement of the port of Montevideo was 
also decided upon. 

A formidable insurrection broke out in the in- 
terior of the country during the latter part of 
March. The people of Uruguay are about equal- 
ly divided into two great parties, the “ blan- 
cos” (whites) and ‘Oolorados’”’ (colored). 
The Colorados have for several years been in 

wer, and the insurrection was favored and 
fnstigated by the Blancos, who, 2,000 strong, 
menaced the capital. They planned to seize 
the Government by a sudden uprising, and ar- 
ranged to introduce troops into the city by 
means of steamboats from the river above. 
Their plans were, however, baffled, if not frus- 
trated, by the promptness and energy of Gen- 
eral Bustamente, the Minister of War. By his 
orders the leaders of the contemplated move- 
ment, about thirty in number, were arrested by 
night and lodged in the Cabildo. A few es- 
eaped in season and found temporary refuge in 
the different consulates until opportunity of- 
fered to fly the country. The guards in the 
city were strengthened and the steps of every 
suspected peren constantly watched. Mean- 
while the Minister of War hurried out troops, 
and, placing himself at their head, held the 
enemy incheck. But the insurgents, although 
baffled in their designs on Montevideo for the 
time at least, appeared not at all discouraged, 
as the movement in the interior assumed greater 
proportions from day to day. The Govern- 
ment sent troops for its suppression without 
success, the insurgents, under command of 
Colonel Aparicio, remaining victorious in sev- 
eral engagements. During the latter perk of 
September, General Caraballo, of the Govern- 
ment forces, suffered a serious defeat, in con- 
sequence of which the insurgents took posses- 
sion of the city of Cerro-Largo. Caraballo 
effected a junction with the Government army 
under General Suarez, on the north side of the 
Rio Negro. Meanwhile the Blancos, under 
Medina and Aparicio, scoured the southern 
department unmolested, even coming up close 
to Montevideo. They made a daring attempt 
to seize a government steamer, for which pur- 
pose they introduced arms and men on board 
a small vessel, ostensibly loading flour for 
Paraguay, and which lay close by the steamer. 
But, suspicion being excited, an armed force 
made a descent on the flour-vessel, and cap- 
tured the men and arms. 
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Aparicio again gave battle to Suarez and 
Caraballo, and defeated them in two succes- 
sive engagements, at Casavalle and Corralito, 
and at the latter place compelled Oaraballo to 
treat for a capitulation, after having agreed to 
an armistice, Caraballo, however, stole away 
under cover of the darkness, forfeiting his 
word of honor, to Paysandu, a city bordering 
on the Uruguay River, losing all his train, ar- 
tillery, and, by demoralization, one-half of the 
remaining force. Suarez, with all his available 
force, 2,500 men of all arms, hastened to the 
support of Caraballo. The Blancos, numbering 
7,000 men of all arms, instead of pursuing the 
Colorados, marched directly upon the capital. 
The Government was not altogether unpre- 

ared for this movement: Colonel Orfila, from 

eru, had been intrusted with the task of 
fortifying the approaches to the city, which 
work had been satisfactorily done. The city 
was defended by 3,500 men, armed with needle 
guns, Spencer and Remington rifles. A con- 
stant picket-firing was kept up on both sid 
and quite a number were killed and wound 
daily. Desertions occurred to an alarming ex- 
tent in the army defending the city, and the 
besieging army, although deficient in artillery 
and infantry, were confidently expecting an 
early surrender. The Secretary of War, Or- 
donez, had left the city on November 3d to 
hasten the reorganization of the demoralized 
forces of Caraballo, but he arrived too late. 
The army having been disbanded, General 
Caraballo arrived at Montevideo with 20 of- 
ficers on the 14th of November. General 
Suarez and a force of about 2,000 men were all 
that remained on the field, and, with 1,800 
men inside the city, constituted the entire 
available force of the Government. On the 
morning of the 28th of November, the people 
of Montevideo were startled by a salute of 
twenty-one guns fired from the Cerro fort, 
where the light-house is situated, and their 
surprise was not decreased when they learned 
that at 2 o’clock a. m. on that day the Blancos 
had carried the position, capturing the gar- 
rison, consisting of 60 men and 6 officers, 10 
pieces of artillery and a large store of ammuni- 
tion, and doing all this with a loss of only two 
or three men. The attacking force, mostly 
Spaniards, serving as volunteers, surprised the 
garrison, and only a short and feeble resist- 
ance was made. 

At noon of the same day President Battle, 
with the advice of his Oabinet and the com- 
manding officers of his army, made an attempt 
to capture Union, a town three miles from 
Montevideo, and where the Blancos were mak- 
ing merry over their success of the night be- 
fore, President Battle commanded in person, 
and the attacking force consisted of 1,600 men, 
with six pieces of artillery. The pickets of the 
the Blancos were surprised on the right and 
centre, and where not killed were driven in 
upon their reserves. The garrison of the town 


was immediately marched to the front, accom- 
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panied by the pickets, who had now rallied, 
and engaged the Colorados, holding them in 
check until the arrival of reénforcements, when 
President Battle and his men were compelled 
to make a hasty retreat and to seek safety in 
flight, leaving behind them three pieces of ar- 
tillery and about 300 men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Elated by these successes, the 
Blancos organized a naval expedition, and on 
the 8th of December a dash was made into the 
port of Mevades, where were captured the 
steamer Anita, with 100 men on board, the pas- 
senger steamer Rio Uruguay, and the steamer 
Rio de la Plata. The steaming qualities of the 
America saved her, and she ran into Monte- 
video and gave the alarm. Toward morning 
of the 9th the fleet of the Blancos appeared in 
the harbor and captured the government steam- 
er Oriental, which had on board a large quan- 
tity of powder. This was distributed among 


the vessels, and then they left the Oriental, 
steaming away under cover of the fire from 
Cerro fort, which they had previously taken. 

. The Uruguayan Government was powerless, 
as their only war-ship was stationed at Colonia. 
It was finally agreed that the Blancos should 
give up the prizes to the Brazilian legation. 
This arrangement was soon afterward carried 
into effect. For three or four days the British 
chargé. @affaires at Buenos Ayres was en- 
deavoring to effect a compromise between the 
rival factions. He succeeded in obtaining a 
note from the commander of the Blancos, Ti- 
moteo Aparicio, proposing the appointment of 
commissioners to meet commissioners to be 
appointed by the Government for the adjust- 
ment of all points at issue. The Government, 
however, did not accept the proposition in 
full, but demanded a modification of the bases 
upon which the negotiations are to take place. 
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VENEZUELA, a republic in South America. 
Area, 368,235 square miles. Population, 2,200,- 
000, inclusive of about. 600,000 unsettled ab- 
origines, or Indians. The following table gives 
the number of the white or population of 
European descent in each of the thirteen States 
of the republic, according to official estimates : 


Carficas.........0. 858 | Cumana........... 5,828 
Barquisimento 818,881 | Coro ...csesecsnene 2,321 
Carabobo......... 509 | Trujillo........... 937 
Barinas..... ..... 126,925 ou Tsteoetenese 82,485 
Maracaibo........ 89,718 | Margarita... ..... | 20,906 
Mérida .........4. ~843 | Guayane...... ... 18,588 
Barcelona,........ "8, Se 

Totalt.. v6.4 1,564,433 


During the year ending June 30, 1868, the 
revenue, exclusively derived from customs 
duties, amounted to $4,890,055; expenditure, 
$4,560,760, more than one-half of the dis- 
bursements being for the maintenance of the 


army. 
At the end of 1869 the internal and foreign 

debt comprised $52,971,750. The foreign debt, 

contracted chiefly in England, comprises: 


8 per cent. stock.........- SS ry ery $14,060,000 
iz ‘* ‘ * or deferred debt..... 6,911,750 
6st" 44 loan OFTBGS AS. ek Se 4,500,000 
6 “  * stock issued for arrears... 1,000,000 
Gr Shr oan OR M8683 eS. Laut Fave. 7,000,000 

Dots 2s cetesa recourse See se ie $33,471,750 


With the exception of the dividends on the 
6 per cent. loan of 1864, no interest has been 
paid since the year 1865. 

The army of the republic, in 1869, numbered 
5,000 men. Besides the regular troops, there 
is a national militia, in which every citizen, 
from the eighteenth to the forty-fifth year, in- 
clusive, must be enrolled. 

In spite of the vast agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country, the trade of Venezuela 
is not very considerable. During the five years 
1865-69, the total imports averaged $5,000,- 
000; exports $6,000,000 per annum. ; 


The country continued to be devastated by 
intestine wars. President Monagas, with whom 
much, fault had been found for the inactivity 
of the government against the revolution, took 
command of the army early in February. The 
eastern States were neutral, and had taken no 
part in the movement up to that time, while 
the western States had pronounced in favor 
of the revolutionists, and had furnished them 
7,000 men. They had defeated the government 
troops at Adjuntas, near Cardcas, and then 
attacked Valencia, but after a desperate battle, 
causing a loss on both sides of 400 men, were 
repulsed by the regular army, which held that 
city in strong force. General Antonio Guz- 
man Blanco, one of the revolutionary candi- 
dates for the presidency, under date of the 
22d of February, issued the following procla- 
mation: 

Our banner is the Constitution of 1864, which ree- 
ognizes and grants to the Venezuelans the right of 
insurrection if the public authority interfere with 
their prerogatives, their guarantees, and liberties. 
These prerogatives, these guarantees, these liberties 
all disappeared with the violation of the two carding 
principles of the federal republic: the liberty of elec- 
tion, which is the supreme right of the people, and 
the autonomy of the States, which is the supreme 
guarantee of all liberty in the confederation. 


The revolution soon spread over the entire 
country, and, although at first only skirmishes 
took place. between the opposing forces, the 
insurgents under Guzman Blanco soon became 
sufficiently strong to try a decisive blow. They 
marched on toward the city of Cardcas, the 
capital of the country, which they took by 
assault, on the 27th of Aes after two days 
siege and hard fighting. Many disorders oc- 
curred, and several houses and shops were 
sacked. Guzman Blanco next day issued a 
proclamation, taking supreme control and 
naming a ministry; ignoring all legislation 
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and acts of the late government and Congress 
since June, 1868; refusing any further pay- 
ments of foreign debt, or on any contracts or 
loans made with the late government. 

After severe fighting Guzman Blanco took 
possession of Laguayra, Monagas abdicated, 
and left for Martinique. Blanco immediately 
prohibited any vessels from leaving Laguayra, 
as he was afraid they would carry away refu- 
gees, or convey supplies to the old government 

y, which still held possession of Porto Ca- 
o. During the latter part of May, an expe- 
> ga li am out Bnoer Genre saeco 
ez, of the Monagas party, for the purpose o 
blockading the ports occupied by the insur- 
ts. Blanco, at the head of 3,000 men, left 
aguayra to attack Coro, but General Hernan- 
dez raised an army of considerable strength, 
with which he started in pursuit. No collision 
took place, however, until on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, when Hernandez, with 4,000 men, de- 
feated Guzman’s troops after a sanguinary 
combat, which lasted for thirty-six hours. On 
the 21st he dispatched a portion of his forces 
to attack the insurgents at San rea i where 
he was defeated, and fell back to Trujillo to 
attack General Daboin, who was at Chubar- 
quin with a large body of men. 

The government party still held the eastern 
part of Maracaibo and the city of that name. 
General Hernandez had 
Governor of the State of Zuila, where he had 
raised an army of 1,500 men, and also a national 
guard, Every man in the State was to bear 
arms if called upon. All the ports were vigor- 
ously blockaded by the navy, which consisted 
of ten vessels, half of which were steamers. 
The consul of the North-German Confedera- 
tion, together with the British Consul, arranged 
that a vessel-of-war of either nation should be 
present in Venezuelan waters at all times for 
the protection of their interests. 

On November 12th, General Venancio, of 
the party of Guzman Blanco, captured Coro 
after seven days’ fighting, when the triumph 
of the revyolutionists was considered an ac- 
complished fact. They had also captured the 
fort of Maracaibo, the last stronghold of the 
Monagas party. The city of Maracaibo was 
still held by the government until about the 
middle of December, when it had to be sur- 
rendered, and the whole republic was in the 
hands of Guzman Blanco, who went to the 
capital, Caracas, to establish his government. 
A correspondent at that place writes under 
date of December 24th: 

The fearful effects of the civil wars which have raged 
almost continuously may be realized from the fact 
that, according to statistics for the last ten years. 
upward of sixty thousand persons have been killed 
in intestine wan <A lamentable state of things to 
contemplate in this unhappy republic. The revolu- 
tion has triumphed, but Whether a settled peace will 
_be secured it is impossible to predict. 

VERMONT. There are encouraging evi- 
dences of advancement in this State. The 
population and prosperity have materially in- 

Vou. x—47 A 


roclaimed himself. 
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creased, and the expected construction of a 
ship-canal, connecting the waters of Lake 
Champlain with the Upper Lakes, thus bring- 
ing Vermont into the great b ay of traflic 
from the West to the seab will stimulate 
her industry. 

In the political history of the State for the 
last year there have been some important 
changes, and for the first time the guberna- 
torial chair became vacant by the death of its 
occupant. Governor P. J. Washburn died on 
February 7th, and, until the new election, the 
duties devolved upon Lieutenant-Governor 
W. Hendee, who was succeeded by John W. 
Steward, elected in September. . 

One of the most important occurrences was 
the assembling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. On June 8th, the delegates from the 
several towns met, to take such action as they 
might deem appropriate on the amendments to 
the constitution proposed by the Council of 
Censors. The convention had no power to 
originate or propose amendments, but was con- 
fined to ratifying or rejecting, without altera- 
tion, such as were offered by the council. This 
council is composed of fourteen members, 
elected by the people, and convenes once in 
seven years. Its duty is to examine the con- 
stitution and its operation during the interval, 
and to draft and formally hoe whatever 
amendments may be deemed necessary. The 
Legislature then provides for the appointment 
of a convention to take action thereon. 

The articles of amendment which were pre- 
sented to the convention were as follows: 


Articte J. Corporations shall not be created, nor 
their powers increased or diminished by special laws, 
except for municipal purposes. 

Arrticie II. Section 1. The General Assembly shall 
meet on the first Wednesday of October, biennially ; 
the first election shall be on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, A. p. 1870; the first session of the General 
aod on the first Wednesday of October, a. p. 


Sec. 2, The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Treas- 
urer of the State, senators, town representatives, 
Assistant Judges of the County Court, sheriffs, high 
bailiffs, State’s Attorneys Judges of Probate, and 
justices of the peace, shall be elected biennially, on 
the first Tuesday of September, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution of the State. 

Sec. 3. The term of office of the Governor, Lieu 
tenant-Governor, and Treasurer of the State, respec- 
tively, shall commence when they shall be chosen 
and qualified, and shall continue for the term of two 
years, or until their successors shall be chosen and 

ualified, or to the adjournment of the session of 
the Legislature at which, by the constitution and 
laws, their successors are required to be chosen, and 
not after such adjournment. 

Sec. 4, The term of office of senators and town rep- 
resentatives shall be two years, commencing on the 
first Wednesday of October following their election. 

Sec. 5. The term of service of the assistant judges 
of the county court, sheriffs, high bailiffs, State’s 
messing Pi ig Wye of probate, and justices of the 
peace, 8 be two years, and shall commence on 
the first day of December next after their election. 

Arrticte III, Whenever the office of senator or 
town representative shall become vacant from any 
cause, the Legislature may provide by law for filling 
such Vacancy! 
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Arricie IV. Sec. 1. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court shall be appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2, The term of office of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court shall be six years; provided that, 
wiley the first appointment made in pursuance 
of this section, one-third of the judges first ap- 
pointed shall hold their office for a period of six 
years, and one-third thereof, last in the order of ap- 
pointment, shall hold their offices for a period of 
two years. 

Sec. 3. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall at 
stated times receive a reasonable compensation for 
their services, which shall not be diminished during 
the terms of their office. 

AntioLe—(Proposed for adoption if Article IT. is 
adopted and Article IV. is rejected). The Judges of 
the Supreme Court shall be elected biennially, and 
their term of office shall be two years. 

Artiote V. Hereafter women shall be entitled to 
vote, and with no other restrictions than the law 
shall impose on men, 

ArticLe VI. Sec. 1. At the session of the General 
Assembly of this State, a. p. 1870, and at the session 
thereof every tenth year thereafter, the Senate may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of its members, make pro- 
posals of amendment to the constitution of the State, 
which proposals of amendment, if concurred in by 
a majority of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall be entered on the journals of the 
two Houses and referred to the General. Assembly 
then next to. be chosen, and be published in the 
principal newspapers of the State; and, ifa majority 
of the members of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives of the next following General As- 
sembly shall,‘respectively, concur in the same pro- 
posals of amendment, or any of them, it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to submit the pro- 
posals of amendment so concurred in to a direct vote 
of the freemen of the State; and such of said pro- 
posals of amendment as shall receive a mmaerity of 
the votes of the freemen voting thereon shall become 
a part of the constitution of the State. 

Sec. 2. The General Assembly shall direct the 
manner of voting by the people upon the ei 
amendments, but enact all such laws as shall be ne- 
cessary to procure a free and fair vote upon each 
amendment Proposed, and to carry into effect all the 
provisions of the preceding section. 

Sec. 8, The House of Representatives shall have 
all the new powers now possessed by the Council of 
Censors, to order impeachments, which shall in all 
cases be by a vote of two-thirds of its members. 

Sec. 4. The forty-third section of the second part 
of the constitution of this State is hereby abrogated. 


Of the proposed amendments Articles II. and 
VI. were adopted in all their sections, and are 
now a part of the constitution, and also an 
additional article providing that the judges of 
the Supreme Court shall be elected biennially, 
and their term of office shall be two years. 
The remainder of the amendments were re- 
jected. 

The first meeting of the Legislature under 
the new ordinance providing for biennial ses- 
sions was watched with more than ordinary 
interest, especially as both Houses were com- 
posed of an unusual number of new members. 

Of things done, perhaps the most important 
were the changes in the school laws. These 
permit the towns to abolish school districts 
and substitute the town system; provide for the 
uniform examination of teachers; remove the 
restriction forbidding the employment of teach- 
ers after November, 1871, unless they are pro- 
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vided with a State certificate or normal-school 
diploma; raise: the lower limit of the school 
age of children from four years to five; in- 
crease the time for which schools must be 
maintained, in order to draw public money, 
from sixteen to twenty weeks; require a more 
detailed school census; make it the duty of 
district. committees and town boards to supply 
school-books to children whose parents can- 
not or will not supply them; and provide 
means for repressing truancy. The term of 
existence of the three normal schools was ex- 
tended for three years, and the appropriations 
for them increased to $1,000 apiece. 

Among other important acts passed was one 
changing the forum for divorce trials from the 
Supreme to the County Courts, and another 
relating to alimony, custody of children, ete., 
in divorce cases. 

A simplified general law for the forming of * 
private corporations by voluntary association 
was passed. 

The next election of congressmen was post- 
poned to November, 1872. A redpportion- 
ment of State senators was made, giving four 
to Rutland County and reducing Washington 
County to two. ss 

A State tax of five mills on the dollar was 
laid, and appropriations of $30,000 for the Re- 
form School ($25,000 of it for a new building), 
for paying off the maturing bonds, and for 
State expenses, were made. 

: Of some 540 bills introduced, 300 became 
aws. 

Two interesting acts relating to the inheri- 
tance of property were also passed. One, 
providing that, when an intestate leayes no 
children, his widow shall take the whole of 
the estate, if it amounts to no more than 
$2,000, and, if it amounts to more, that she 
shall take $2,000, and half the remainder; and 
another, decreeing that, when any married 
woman shall die, leaving no children, all her 
present estate not disposed of by will shall go 
to her husband. 

The evils of the law of summary attachment 
have been long felt and acknowledged. The 
Governor thus speaks of its operations: 

A perfectly solvent business man is liable to a sum- 
mary attachment of all his property upon a claim 
which may prove wholly ——-* or even fictitious 
his credit may be there ese 2s § impaired, and 
perhaps his business broken up and destroyed, On 
the other hand, if a debtor be really insolvent, the 
first attaching creditor may absorb all his assets, 
leaving without satisfaction or redress all other ered- 
itors, frequently ie ee widows and minors, 
who cannot exercise the sharp diligence the law re- 

uires. A 
‘ A law which not only permits but encourages the 
application of all the property of an insolvent debtor 
to the payment of one greedy creditor, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, is so manifestly unjust that com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


The returns of the recent census show a 
small increase of population during the last 
decade; it was thought probable, however, 
that, under the new apportionment of repre- 


; 
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sentatives in Congress, the State would lose 
one member, and would therefore have to be 
redistricted before the next congressional elec- 
tion; but, after a short discussion in the Sen- 
ate, the subject of redistricting the State de- 
veloped a strong opposition to the proposition, 
and, as no argument was made in favor of the 
measure, it was finally voted to refer the mat- 
ter to a committee. 

‘The total funded debt, including coupon 
bonds and registered loan, is as follows: 
Goapen bonds, due June 1, 1871........ $448,500 


red bonds, due June 1, 1871..... 2,000 
’ ’ —"—— $450,500 


¢ Bends, ¢ ue December 1, 1874, $95,000 
Hephtored ban , due December 1, 1874, 150,500 


‘ m bonds, due December 1, 1876. $211,500 
Roghetered bonis, due December I. 1876. 38,500 


Coupon: bonds, ‘due December 1, 1878, $52,300 
Registered bonds, due December 1, 1878. 47,000 


Less bonds in the Treasury,.............+eeee« ery « 


Fanded debt outstanding ......c...4.06. 0.50006 $1,002,500 


The whole amount of bonds outstanding, 
redeemable in 1871, is $450,500; of which 
$378,500 were issued prior to the passage by 
Congress of the legal-tender act. 

It is held by a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that the 
provisions of the legal-tender act are mot re- 
troactive, and that debts contracted prior to 
its passage are payable in coin. 

he coupons on these bonds, due last June 
and yet unpaid, amount to $2,280; of which 
$1,920 have been presented and demanded in 
coin—payment in which was declined. 

The Republican Convention which nomi- 
nated Governor Steward assembled at Burling- 
ton on June 22d. The following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Resolved, That the epeliiseae of Vermont re- 
aflirm the general principles of free dhe ae upon 
which her institutions were originally founded, and 
from which have sprung the prosperity and progress 


of her people. : 

Resohved, That the mission of the Republican party 
is not ended, but that the great work it has thus far 
carried on it will continue. It will enhance individ- 
ual liberty and enforce obedience to law. It will 
reduce the burden of taxation imposed upon the 
_— by their ae while it will also continue 
to diminish the public debt and public expenditure. 
It will administer the government with rigid econ- 
omy, and at the same time keep the publie faith in- 
violate: It will sympathize, as it always has done, 
with all sincere struggles for liberty among foreign 
nations, while it also observes the most scrupulous 
fidelity to international law which it demands from 
other governments and peoples. 

Resolved, That we cordial ly indorse the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant, and will in the future as 
in the past zealoysly support it in the same course of 
honor and benefit to the country. 

Resolved, That we will hearti sapere at the polls 
the candidates for State offices this day nominated. 

That in the death of Governor Washburn 
the State has lost an able and popular chief magis- 
trate. Revered and honored by the peo le of the 
State in his life, his memory will be held in affee- 
tionate regard, 
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A Democratic State Convention was also 
held in Montpelier, on June 17th. It was well 
attended, The following resolutions were 
passed: 

Resolved, That the Democrats of Vermont recog- 
nize the Constitution of the United 8 as the 
supreme law from which the Federal Government 
derives its authority ; that the rights and powers not 
therein delegated to the General Government belong 
to the States, and all attempts to usurp, override or 
impose conditions upon the several States without 
constitutional authority are unjust, oppressive, and 
subversive of the rights of the people. 

ved, That the persistent and repeated viola- 
tions of the Constitution and constitutional laws 
the radical party, since that party has had control o 
the Generali Government, merit the condemnation of 
all good citizens, and have and shall receive the con- 
tinual and determined opposition of the Democratic 


arty. 

. Pied, That the ae and corruption which 
have entered into all the official stations of the Federal . 
Government, the favoritism that has appointed to 
positions of public trust the partisans or tools of 
those who control the public patronage, should be 
denounced by all true friends of the Union. 

Stesolved, That we still have faith in the wisdom 
and integrity of the people, and that pimp Oey they 
will rise in their majesty and strength and hurl from 

Wer our present corrupt rulers and restore the 

vernment to its ag purity. 

Resolved, That we commend the ticket this da 
nominated, for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Treasurer, to the cordial support of the freemen of 
the State on the first Tuesday of September next. 

The State Temperance Society had their 
forty-second annual meeting at Castleton, on 
December 21st, when it was recommended 
that temperance men in each county should 
employ a competent lawyer to aid them in 

rosecuting all violations of the State liquor 
aw to final judgment. It was also, on motion, 
recommended that a general convention be 
held at some convenient time and place during 
the winter, composed of delegates from the 
various temperance societies and churches 
throughout the State, in which all classes of 
the friends of temperance may be represented, 
for the purpose of awakening a more general 
and livelier interest and more efficient action 
in favor of the cause, and that a committee be 
appointed to present this resolution to the 
next meeting of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of Vermont, and all other temper- 
ance organizations in the State, and to co- 
operate with them in making arrangements 
for such convention. 

The prosperity of Vermont has been con- 
siderably enhanced by various railroad im- 
provements. Some of the new enterprises 
promise additional prosperity, and among the 


' most prominent of these is that of the Mont- 


lier and Wells River Railroad, which has at 
ength been commenced and its completion 
assured, . 

A most important railroad combination was 
the result of a lease effected by the Vermont 
Central of the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain 
road for a period of twenty years. This trans- 
action-furnishes to the city of Boston cheap 
communication with the lakes. 
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Articles of consolidation of the Bennington 
and Rutland and Lebanon Springs Railroad 
Company were filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State in New York, on the 23d of April, 
The consolidation is perfected under a special 
act of the Vermont Legislature, and an act of 
New York, passed May 20, 1869. The new 
corporation is to be called the Harlem Exten- 
sion Company, and the road extends from 
Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., to Rutland, 
Vt. The capital stock is fixed at $400,000. 
The question has been agitated, among the 
people of Addison County and the managers 
of the Rutland road, of a new line in rivalry of 
the Burlington and Central, which will stretch 
from Whiting or Salisbury, across Addison 
County and Lake Champlain, making, in con- 
nection with the Plattsburg and Montreal Rail- 
road, a through route to Ogdensburg. A bill 
was passed by the Legislature to incorporate 
the Walloomsac Company, formerly known as 
the Burden Railroad Company. 

A great obstacle to the progress of public 
schools is the general want of qualified teach- 
ers, in consequence of the smallness of salaries, 
The returns of the schools for the year show 
that the average cost for teachers and current 
expenses has been only $151.86. The school 
year is also represented as too short, the 
longest time being for thirty-six weeks in the 
year in one county, while in most it only 
reaches seventeen weeks. Some measures have 
already been taken to supply these defects, 
but they have not hitherto proved successful. 
A training-school for teachers is also desired, 
or, in other words, such Normal Schools as are 
found in other States. Nowhere else is an 
attempt made to sustain a Normal School on 
an appropriation less than $5,000, but Ver- 
mont, until 1870, granted only $500, and only 
to aid scholars who sign a declaration of their 
poverty. This all are reluctant to give, and 
only 200 out of the 800 who have entered the 
three Normal Schools were willing to accept 
State aid under such circumstances. These 
three Normal Schools, however, have been very 
beneficial and are gaining in public estimation 
and in the number of pupils. By an act of the 
last Legislature, $1,000 was appropriated to 
each. It is thought that one Normal School, 
liberally supported, would meet all the wants 
of the State for years. The number of scholars 
at the public schools during the year was 
72,950. Thé registers show that 79 schools 
have less than five children each; 549 schools 
have from five to ten each; 653 schools have 
from ten to twenty-five each. In 2,750 schools 
no less than 4,239 different teachers were em- 
ployed during the year. 

Neither the farmers nor the Legislature has 
furnished help to the Agricultural College, 
which has been incorporated with the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the charter having been so 
modified as to give the Legislature the choice 
of one-half the trustees, In order to enlarge 
the means of illustration, and to increase the 
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corps of professors, the trustees resolved, three 
years ago, to raise at least $80,000 by sub- 
scription. This sum has been at last subscribed, 
and a portion has provided improved facilities 
for instruction in the agricultural and scientific 
departmeut. 

Quite a number of Woman Suffrage Con- 
ventions were held during the year, at which 
the principal advocates of the movement of- 
ficiated; when the proposal was made in the 
Legislature to give woman the ballot, there 
was not a speech made for or against it, and 
the vote on its adoption stood 1 to 231. Their 
petition to the Constitutional Convention was 
also crowded out of consideration by pressure 
of other business. : 

Considerable excitement was created for a 
few days during the latter part of May, by a 
fresh Fenian movement upon the Vermont 
border. The Fenian army of 500 men were 
marshalled and armed at Fairfield, whence 
they marched into Canada. They were fired 
upon by the Canadian militia very near the 
line, and after a slight engagement fell back 
demoralized into Vermont, and the inyasion 
of Canada from this State was ended. The 
United States Government arrested the officers 
for a breach of neutrality laws, and quiet was 
restored. 

Many of the streams of Vermont were once | 
filled with salmon, and a recent effort has 
been made to restock them with this fish. 

The State-prison at Windsor has 94 convicts, 
89 males and five females. Twelve of these 
entered since June 1st on sentences from nine 


-months to ten years. 


The following, is the Federal census of Ver- 
mont for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860, 

AUGIBOD es ds os eidoeshag seo 23,484 24,010 
Bennington............00065 21,825 19,436 
Caledonia tien accesso dvesnren 22,247 21,'708 
Chittenden +. ..sccacenseenee 26,480 28,171 
BEBSOR Ss ot. code SANS Ee bbe 6,811 5,786 
Drank, . cost eat to scwaebis 80,291 27,231 
Grand Tele so. scan son yancc te 4,082 4,276 
DAMOMC co sks sone tase cet 12,448 12,211 
Orange ...... Midis akwlals alesiae § 23,080 455 
ORICA LE oiiegn ce dade t's «0 bye 21,035 18,981 
SUA Ges ce say's bes Cuca «05% 40,651 946 
Washington.........c.cce0es 26,508 27,612 
WIGS 5) c.6- cleans « spuek 26,036 26,982 
WYNER es iss cae a elsle acouae 86,064 87,193 
Totali jis. dep pala 830,552 815,098 


VERPLANOK, Guiran Crommetin, LL. D., 
an American scholar, author, jurist and states- 
man, born in New York City, August 6, 1786; 
died there, March 18, 1870. On his father’s 
side he was descended from the Verplancks 
and the Crommelins, both eminent Dutch 
families, and the former among,the early colo- 
nists of New Netherlands. His mother was 
daughter of the second and grand-daughter of 
the first President of Columbia College, both. 
eminent divines, Mr. Verplanck was from his 
earliest childhood passionately devoted to 
study, and, through the teachings of his grand- 
father Johnson, and his grandmother Ver- 
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lanck, he was fitted for and entered Colum- 
Bia College in 1797, when but eleven years of 
raduated with honor in 1801, the 
oungest Bachelor of Arts who ever received 
is diploma from that College. He studied 
law in the office of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, 
and in due season was admitted to the bar, and 
ypened an oflice for practice in New-York 
City. He was already somewhat known as an 
eloquent speaker and orator, and his services 
were in requisition for Fourth of July and 
other popular occasions. In 1811 Mr, Ver- 
planck was married to Miss M. E. Fenno, a 
very beautiful and accomplished lady, who 
died in Paris in 1817, and for whom he was a 
life-long mourner. In 1811 also, he fell under 
the displeasure of De Witt Clinton, then Mayor 
of New York, in consequence of his interfer- 
ence in behalf of a member of the graduating 
~ class of Columbia College at the commence- 
ment in that year. Verplanck, Maxwell, and 
the student who was the cause of the disturb- 
ance, were tried in the Mayor’s Court on a 
charge of riot, and Mr. Clinton in his charge to 
the jury inveighed with great severity against 
Verplanck, aon denounced him in the harshest 
terms. He and his associates were fined $200 
each, and paid the fines promptly, but from 
that time forward Mr. Verplanck for several 
years satirized Mr. Clinton unsparingly. He 
published a series of letters in the Corrector, 
over the signature of ‘‘ Abimelech Coody, La- 
dies’ Shoemaker,” in which Mr. Olinton’s public 
career, and his advocacy of the War of 1812, 
then just commencing, were handled with great 
severity. Clinton replied in a pamphlet entitled 
“An Account of Abimelech Coody, and other 
celebrated Worthies of New York, in a Letter 
from a Traveller,” in which Verplanck, James 
K. Paulding, and Washington Irving, were at- 
tacked, and their figures, features, personal 
defects, and literary pretensions, made the sub- 
ject of disparaging comment. Verplanck re- 
torted in three successive pamphlets, afterward 
published in a single volume. The first of these, 
entitled “‘The State Triumvirate, a Political 
Tale,” was directed against the gen¢ral prin- 
ciples of Clinton’s party. The second, “The 
Bucktail Bards,” vaunted the virtues of his 
own political friends. The last, and the most 
effective as well as the happiest of the three, 
was entitled ‘“‘The Epistles of Brevet Major 
Pindar Puff,” De Witt Clinton, then Governor, 
being ridiculed in that character. Clinton, in 
his “ Traveller” letters in 1814 had ridiculed 
Mr. Verplanck’s literary pretensions; the last- 
named lampoon of Mr. Verplanck was directed 
at the literary character of the Governor, 
Partly, pernane, in consequence of this con- 
” test, Mr. Verplanck was elected to the Legis- 
lature in 1811, as the candidate of the malcon- 
tents, or party opposed to the War of 1812, 
and again in 1820, shortly after his return from 
Europe, where he had spent four years, and 
where his beautiful young wife had died. In 
the Legislature he was chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Education, and introduced some im- 
portant educational measures. 

In 1821 he was appointed Professor of the 
Evidences of Revealed pa ey and Moral 
Science in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, in New York. For 
four years he performed the duties of this pro- 
fessorship, with what ability is shown by his 
treatise on the Evidences of Christianity, the 
fruit of his studies during this interval. 

It was in 1825 that he published his essay 
on the Doctrine of Contracts, in which he 
maintained that the transaction between the 
buyer and seller of a commodity should be one 
of perfect frankness and an entire absence of 
concealment; that the seller should be held 
to disclose every thing within his knowledge 
which would affect the price of what he of- 
fered for sale, and that the maxim, which is 
compressed into the two Latin words, caveat 
Dk ee we maxim that the buyer takes the 
risk of a bad bargain—is not only a selfish but 
a knavish and immoral rule of conduct, and 
should not be recognized by the tribunals. 

In 1825 Mr. Verplanck was elected one of 
the three Representatives in Congress, to 
which New-York City was then entitled. He 
immediately distinguished himself as a working 
member. Then arose the great controversy 
concerning the right of a State to refuse 
obedience at pleasure to any law of Congress, 
a right contended for, under the name of nul- 
lification, by some of the most eminent men 
of the South, who also denied the power of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to levy duties 
on imported merchandise, for the purpose of 
favoring the home manufacturer, and main- 
tained that it could only lay duties for the 
sake of raising a revenue. Mr. Verplanck 
favored neither this view nor their theory of 
nullification, His view of the subject was pre- 
sented with great skill and force in a pamphlet 
entitled “A letter to Colonel William Drayton, 
of South Carolina,” published in 1831. 

While in Congress, Mr. Verplanck procured 
the enactment of a law for the further security 
of literary property. To use his own words, 
it “gave additional security to the property 
of authors and artists in their works, and more 
than doubled the term of legal protection to 
them, besides simplifying the law in varions 
respects.” It was passed in 1831, though Mr. 
Verplanck had begun to urge the measure 
three years before, when he brought in a bill 
for the purpose, but party strife was then at 
its height, and little ates than the approaching 
elections was thought of by members of Con- 
gress. 

During Mr. Verplanck’s fourth and last term 

Congress he became separated from his as- 
sociates of the Democratic party by a difference 
in regard to the Bank of the United States. 

Verplanck had leisufée, during the interval 
between one session and another, for literary 
occupations. He wrote about one-third of an 
annual collection of miscellanies entitled “The 
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Talisman,” which was published by Dr. Bliss 
in the year 1827 and the two following years, 
To these volumes he contributed the ‘‘ Pere- 
grinations of Petrus Mudd,” a humorous and 
lively sketch, founded on the travels of a New- 
Yorker of the genuine old stock, who, when 
he returned from wandering over all Europe 
and part of Asia, set himself down. to study 
geography in order to know where he had 
been. Of the graver articles, he wrote “De 
Gourges,” a chapter from the history of the 
Huguenot colonists of this country; “ Gelyna, 
a Tale of Albany and Ticonderoga,” and several 
others. In conjunction with Robert 0. Sands, 
a writer of a peculiar vein of quaint humor, he 
contributed two papers to the collection en- 
titled “Scenes in Washington,” of a humorous 
and satirical character. He disliked the manual 
labor of writing, and was fond of dictating 
while another held the pen. In 1833, he col- 
lected his public’ speeches into a volume. 
Among these is one delivered in August of 
that year in Columbia College, in which he 
holds up to imitation the illustrious examples 
of great men educated at that institution. In 
one of those passages of stately eloquence which 
heso well knew how to frame, he speaks of 
the worth of his old adversary, De Witt Olin- 
ton, the first graduate of the college after the 
peace of 1783, and pays due “honor to that 
lofty ambition which taught him to look to 
designs of grand utility, and to their successful 
execution, as his arts of gaining or redeeming 
the confidence of a generous and public-spirited 
people.” In the same discourse he pronounced 
the eulogy of Dr. Mason, who had died a few 
days before. 

After separating from the Democratic party, 
Mr. Verplanck was elected by the Whigs, in 
1837, to the Senate of the State of New York, 
while that body was yet a Court for the Cor- 
rection of Errors—a tribunal of the last resort 
—and in that capacity decided questions of 
law of the highest magnitude and importance. 
During the four years in which he sat in this 
Court, he heard the arguments in nearly every 
case which came before it, and delivered 71 
opinions, These opinions of his form an im- 
portant part of the legal literature of our 
State. If he had made the law his special pur- 
suit, and been placed on the bench of one of 
our higher tribunals, there is no degree of 
judicial eminence to which he might not have 
aspired. . 

‘One of the most marked of the many dis- 
courses which he delivered was at Union Col- 
lege in the year 1836, the subject being “The 
American Scholar.” His design was to show 
that the mental activity of America, the general 
dissemination of intelligence, the open path to 
every species of intellectual distinction, more 
than counterbalance the opportunities for 
scholastie retirement in which the New is as 
yet inferior to the Old World. In 1844 he 
began the editing of an edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the publication of which was completed 
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in 1847, in three large octavos. Mr. Verplanck’s 
labors consisted in a revision of the text, which 
he did with independence as well as careful- 
ness. An excellent feature in his work was 
the pointing out of colloquial expressions often 
called Americanisms, which, obsolete in Eng- 
land, are yet preserved in this country. He 
gave original prefaces to the plays, character- 
ized by the ease and finish common to his pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Verplanck was a member of the Board 
of Regents of the ‘University of the State of 
New York from 1826 till his decease, and on the 
Library Committee for the State Committee 
for 1844 to his death, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University since 1855. He was one of the 
Governors of the New York Hospital from 
1823 to 1865, and always attentive to his duties, 
He was a member and most of the time Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, from its organization in 1847 to 1870; a 
Trustee of the Public School Society from 1833 
to 1841, and connected with most of the public 
charities and institutions of New-York City. 

VILLEMAIN, Azer Francois, a French au- 
thor, professor, statesman, and academician, 
born in Paris June 11, 1790; died in that city, 
May 10, 1870. His early education was ob- 
tained at the Imperial Lyceum (near the Lycée 
Louis le Grand), where he exhibited, while 
yet a child of twelve years, a proficiency in ~ 
Greek and in composition so remarkable that 
the Professor of Rhetoric often left him in 
charge of the class. After completing his 
course at the Lyceum, in 1808, he commenced 
the study of law; but in a year or two, De 
Fontanes, who had made his acquaintance, 
and was charmed with his talents, persuaded 
him to qualify himself for a literary career by 
engaging in teaching. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric in the 
Lycée Charlemagne, and soon after Master of 
the Conferences in French Literature and of 
Latin Versification at the Normal School. In 
1812 he was appointed to deliver the Latin 
oration at the general examination of the Ly- 
ceum, antl acquitted himself with great ability. 
The same year he competed for the prize of- 
fered by the French Academy for the best 
essay on Montaigne, and his memoir was 
crowned by the Academy and received its high 
appreciation. Two years later (in April, 1814 
by a special vote of the Academy, he read be- 
fore them an essay on the “advantages and 
inconveniences of criticism,” when he had the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia 
among his hearers. In 1816 he was again the 
orator of the Academy, reading before if an 
“Essay on Montesquieu,” which had been 
crowned by that body. He was at this time ~ 
Adjunct Professor of Modern History at the 
Sorbonne, but through Roger Collard’s influ- 
ence he was promoted to the professorship of 
French Eloquence in that venerable university, 
a position which he occupied with credit for 
ten years. In 1819 the young professor gave 
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to the public his first work, “* The History of 
Cromwell, according to the Memoirs of the 
Time and the Parliamentary Records,” 
work was much admired for the simple ele- 
_ gance of its style and its sympathy with mod- 
erate liberalism in its political tone, and was 
translated into most of the languages of Eu- 
rope. It was about this time that he entered 
upon political life, bein grunts by direc- 
tion of Louis XVIIL, ae of the division of 
printing and of books, and subsequently, under 
the Decazis ministry, Master of Requests to 
the Council of State. Both these posts a 
pertained to the censorship of the press, In 
1820 he was made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and in 1821 chosen a member of 
the French Academy as suceessor to his old 
patron, De Fontanes. For the next five or six 
years M. Villemain devoted himself seduously 
to the duties of his professorship, publishing 
in 1822 a translation of the new manuscript 
of “The Republic” of Cicero, then recently 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, with a preliminary 
essay and critical notes, and in 1825, @ propos 
of the revolution in Greece, two works rela- 
tive to that country: “ Lascasis, or the Greeks 
of the Fifteenth Century,” a dramatic study, 
and an “ Essay on the Condition of the Greeks 
after the Mussulman Conquest.” M. Villemain 
was at heart a Liberal, as his history of Crom- 
well demonstrated; and, as the Bourbons grew 
more intolerant and crushed with greater se- 
verity the freedom of the press each year, his 
love of liberty overpowered his devotion to 
the royal family, and he began to lean toward 
the opposition. In 1827, having resigned his 
profeasoreltpa be was appointed by the Acad- 
emy, with retello and Chateaubriand, to 
draw up the protest of the Academy addressed 
- to Charles X., against the reéstablishment of a 
rigorous censorship of the press. This pro- 
test cost him his position as Master of Re- 
quests, but he went back to his professorshi 
at the Sorbonne, where he was received with 
the most hearty ovations, and attained a great- 
er popularity than ever before. In 1830 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
yreux, and at once took his place in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. He took an active 
part in the discussion and labors which ensued 
upon the transformation of the government 
into a constitutional monarchy, was a mem- 
ber of the committee on the revision of the 
charter, and succeeded in incorporating into it 
some of its best features. He was not long in 
the Chamber, for in 1831 Louis Philippe ap- 
pointed him a member of the Royal Council 
of Public Instruction, and in 1832 vice-presi- 
dent of that Council. In the same year he 
was made a peer of France, and soon after 
elected perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy. His action in the Council was con- 
sistent with his avowed opinions in regard to 
the freedom of the ie and brought him 
once or twice into collision with the ministry. 
In the Soult Cabinet of May, 1839, he was 
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a member, as Minister of Public Instruction, 
and, with the exception of the brief duration 
of the Thiers Cabinet of March to October, 1840, 
remained in that position till December, 1844. 
To him was assigned the impossible task of 
framing a Jaw, organizing secondary instruc- 
tion, which should satisfy classes diametrically 
opposed to each other, the clergy and the lib- 
erals, the King and the university, the parties 
of the right and the left. After four years of 
harassing labor his project was laid before 
the Assembly, but it was, of course, unsatis- 
factory, and with broken health M. Villemain 
resigned his office. The Government proposed 
to grant him a pension of £3,000 per annum, 
with reversion to his family, but he refused to © 
accept it. His health restored, he devoted 
himself with new zeal to literature, and to 
the duties of his scholarship at the Academy. 
In 1848 he was promoted to the rank of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor, He took no 
active part in politics from this time onward, 
remaining quiet during the Revolution of 1848, 
the coup d'état of December, 1851, and the 
subsequent career of Napoleon III. The lit- 
erature and the history of the past had greater 
charms for him than the life of the present 
age. Among the Frenchmen of the nine- 
teenth century he stands preéminent for the 
grace and purity of his style and the elevated 
tone of his writings. His puveins works 
were: “A course of French Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century,” in five vols., which has 
been translated into English by Mr. W. Chase; 
“Literary Addresses and Miscellanies,” 1823 ; 
“New Historic and Literary Miscellanies,” 
1827; “Studies in Ancient and Foreign Lit- 
erature,” 1846; ‘‘A View of Christian Elo- 
quence in the Fourth Oentury,”’ 1849; 
‘Studies in Modern History,” 1846; ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of the History and Literature of our 
Times,” 1856; ‘Selection of Studies in Con- 
temporary Literature,” 1857; ‘‘The Tribune 
of our Day, M. de Chateaubriand,” 1857; 
‘* Essays upon the Genius of Pindar and upon 
Lyric Poesy,” 1859. Aside from these there 
was an almost endless variety of essays, stud- 
ies, addresses, notices and reports, addressed 
to the French Academy from his prolific pen, 
and many occasional publications, all exhib- 
iting his peculiarly finished and classic style. 
He had been long engaged upon an elaborate 
“History of Gregory VII.,” which was about 
ready for the press at the time of his death. 
VIRGINIA, The bill for the admission of 
Virginia into the Union having become a law 
on the 26th of January, on the following day a 
military order was issued by General Canby 
transferring the government of the State to 
the civil authorities, and Governor Walker 
issued a proclamation for the assembling of 
the Tegtiaars on the 8th of February. The 
Legislature then convened, and continued in 
session until July 11th. The Governor rec- 
ommended that the immediate attention of 
the Legislature should be directed to filling the 
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various city, town, and county offices, to the 
organization of the militia and of the judiciary, 
and to the legislatién required by the condi- 
tion of the penitentiary, and the necessity of 
an asylum for insane colored citizens. With 
reference to the first suggestion, an act was 
passed providing that officers under the pro- 
visional government should continue in office 
until their successors were chosen under the 
constitution, and that their acts previously 
done should be valid. For the purpose of re- 
organizing the judiciary, the State was divided 
into 82 districts, for each of which a county 
judge was to be elected and a city judge was 
provided. There are five judges of the Supreme 
- Court of Appeals, whose term of office is twelve 
years, and sixteen jndges of the Circuit Courts, 
who hold office for eight years, while the term 
of office of the county and city judges is three 
years. All the judges of the State are chosen 
by a concurrent vote of the two branches of 


the Legislature. By the election law passed at. 


this session, general elections are provided for 
each year, on the fourth Thursday in May, for 
township and city officers, and on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
for State officers and members of Congress. A 
tax law was passed, providing for a levy of 50 
cents on the $100, on real estate, railway 
tracks, canal-beds (one-fifth to go for the pur- 
poses of free schools), and on personal proper- 
ty, while a poll-tax is levied for school pur- 
poses on all males over 21 years of age. There 
are also taxes on incomes, the earnings of rail- 
road, canal, and express companies, licenses for 
merchants, pedlers, dealers, etc., and adminis- 
trations, deeds, and suits at law. A plan was 
proposed by the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for the organization of free schools in 
the State, which provided for a Board of 
Education, to consist of the Governor, State 
Superintendent, and Attorney-General; also 
for county superintendents and district trustees, 
Schools are to be kept in each district at least 
five months in the year; separate schools, under 
the same regulations, to be provided for white 
and colored children. One half of the cost of 
instruction is to be defrayed by the State, the 
other half by the county, and the other school 
expenses by the district. Normal schools are 
to be established as soon as practicable. By 
acts passed at this session the following rail- 
road companies were incorporated: Fredericks- 
_ burg and Northern Neck, Rappahannock and 
Potomac River, and the Atlantic, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, under which name were consoli- 
dated the Norfolk and Petersburg, the South- 
side, the Virginia and Kentucky, and the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad Companies. 

The Legislature assembled again on the 1st 
of October, and was in session at the close of 
the year. ; 

In referring to the hopeful condition of the 
affairs of the State, Governor Walker, in his 
message, says: 

Our people everywhere are adapting themselves to 
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the changed condition of affairs, with a promptitude, 
a wisdom, and moderation, worthy of ail praise, In 
obedience to law, in the maintenance of order and 
the performance of all the duties appertaining to 
good citizenship, the people of Virginia challenge 
comparison with any State in the Union. Every- 
where within the broad limits of the Commonwealth 
every citizen is safe and secure in his life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, Emerging from the 
terrible ordeal of g four years’ baptism of blood, 
stripped of every thing save incorruptible honor, the 


people of this commonwealth have again resumed 
‘their place in the Union of their athe ae earnest 


puree and fixed determination to fulfil all. the ob- 
igations of American citizens. More cannot be re- 
quired of them—less they will not perform. 


The finances of the State are not in a pros- 
perous condition. Not only is the State debt 
very large, but the interest thereon has not 
been paid as it accrued. This is attributed to 
the increased expenses incident to the peculiar 
condition of affairs in the State, the adminis- 
tration of the government. by military author- 
ity, and the partial failure to collect the public 
revenues. ‘The recognized liabilities of the 
State on the Ist day of January, 1871, were as 
follows: 
Debts issued under acts prior to the 17th ; 

of Aart AN o. csds Jail ds acauidanch stlccs $31,988,144 59 
Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 5,812,185 43- 


Debt issued and that may be issued under 
the act of March 2, 1866, authorizing the 
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funding of interest... vsstcsccdencestccce 7.692.310 
Interest due and ae thereon........... 2,018,208 
Debt on old James River Company stock... 95,000 
Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 19,800 
Debt on James River and Kanawha Com- 

PANY PONG. Us raw AE Ca ae oie ee 201,130. 
Interest due and unpaid thereon........... 114,060 
Amount of principal and interest on the ist 

Of January, Wiis wd. ids baa Vann $47,890,840 93 


The assets and securities owned by the State 
on the Ist of January, 1870, with the balance 
in treasury added to the amounts of the 
bonds, held by the State, of sundry railroad 
companies, were in the aggregate $33,963,276. 
Of the various stocks, bonds, and claims, some 
are at par, some are much below par, but con- 
stantly improving in value, while others are 
worthless. Of these assets $2,612,776 are re- 
garded as equal to or more valuable than State 
bonds. It is thought that in a few years other 
assets to the amount of $10,048,267 will be 
available for the redemption of the State debt, 
while the sum of $21,302,233.62 “is not now, 
and probably never will become, of much 
value to the State.” In addition to this large 
amount, the State has lost, abandoned, or sur- 
rendered, $9,739,092. ke 

According to the-ad-valorem system of tax- 
ation adopted by the constitution, the Gov- 
ernor estimates the whole actual value of prop- 
erty, real and personal, in the Commonwealth 
at $723,115,589.. This sum, at the rate of 40 
cents on $100—the rate established by the 
Legislature in 1866-67, and which has since 
been continued — will produce $892,462.35, 
which, increased by $471,793.18 received from 
interest-paying securities held by the State, 
and other taxes and licenses, will amount to 
$1,364,255.53, or more than the sum total of 
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the annual liabilities, In March, 1870, Gov- 
ernor Walker recommended the reorganization 
of the State debt by funding all the liabilities, 
ers the sterling debt, including principal 
and interest, matured and maturing, to Jan- 

1, 1871, into the uniform class of new 
bonds bearing that date, and to run from ten to 
thirty years, at the option of the State, with 
interest payable semi-annually in New-York 
City; the new issue to be coupon bonds re- 
ceivable for all debts and demands due the 
State. In December he reviews the various 


plans suggested as a solution of the financial - 


problem, and maintains that “there is but one 
sovereign remedy for the evil which afflicts 
and that remedy is a strict fulfilment of our 
‘alain obligations.” For the purpose of ap- 
ortioning the debt between Virginia and 
West Virginia, it was recommended that the 
question be submitted to arbitration, each State 
to select one disinterested arbitrator, and the 
two thus selected to choose a third, whose de- 


cision shall be final and binding on both 


States. 

The people of Virginia have accepted in 
good faith the results of congressional recon- 
struction, and during the present year both 
political parties have been reorganized in har- 
mony with the new condition of affairs. Early 
in July a conference of the conservative mem- 
bers of the Legislature was held, to consider 
measures for the organization of the Conser- 
vative party of the State. The committee, to 
whom was referred the question of organiza- 
tion, having decided that it was “inexpedient 
and unnecessary to call a convention, in view 
of the fact that there were no State offices to 
be filled at the next election,” made a report, 
containing the following recommendations : 


The committee are of opinion that it is of the ut- 
most importance that the Conservative — of Vir- 
ginia should be thoroughly reorganized for the ap- 
povecking fall clection. They, therefore, recom- 
mend; 

1. That a committee of twenty-three members be 


appointed by this caucus, consisting of two members 


from each congressional district in the State and 
seven members from the city of Richmond, who 
shall be the Central Executive Committee of the Con- 
servative Latif of Virginia, to continue in office un- 
til superseded by a regular convention of the people, 
and that seven members of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 

2. That the organization of the Conservative party 
maintained during the last gubernatorial canvass be 
revived, and perfected upon the basis of the plan 
adopted by the convention held in the city of Rich- 
mond on the 12th of December, 1867, except as here- 
in otherwise indicated, and to that end that the coun- 
ty and city superintendents of that canvass, or such 
others as aay) have been substituted for them, call 
meetings of the Conservative party of their respec- 
tive counties and cities to assemble at their August 
courts, or at such other suitable time as they may 
designate, for the appointment of county and dis- 
trict superintendents, and to adopt all measures ne- 
cessary for the perfect organization of the party and 
to contribute to its efficiency and success ; and where 
there are no Somnty or city superintendents these 
méetings may be ealled by any Conservative voters. 

8. That it is recommended to the people of such 


counties to present candidates for every office to be 
filled at the approaching elections, to be supported by 
the Conservative party at the polls. 

4. That primary meetings be held in each town- 
ship and ward to send delegates to a county and city 
convention to nominate candidates in each county 
and city, and that the county and city conventions 
eae delegates to a convention for the congres- 
sional district to nominate a candidate for Congress 
hone supported by the Conservative party of its dis- 

ic 

The “Central Executive Committee of the 
State of Virginia,” appointed by this confer- 
ence, published an address to the people of the 
State, on the 4th of August, recommending a 
State policy in the coming canvass. It was 
recommended that suitable nominations be 
made for the representatives of the State in 
Congress, so that the “favorable regard of 
Congress may be asked to the relief of the 
South by a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion of the national currency; the relief of the 
great staple, tobacco, from ruinous specific 
taxation and those galling and oppressive re- 
strictions which depress and deter the fair 
dealer, while they tempt the unfair to frandu- 
lent evasion; money appropriations for the 
internal improvements of the State, bringing 
them in connection with the great transcon- 
tinental lines of communication, and an equal 
share in all the benefits of general legislation 
for the Union.” Comparing the prosperous 
aspect of affairs in Virginia with the less 
ordarly condition in some of the other South- 
ern States, the committee say : 

It is inseparable, perhaps, from the human dispo- 
sition to overrate the evils of the present, which are 
sensible and felt, compared with those which are 

ast, and of which the memory has become obscured. 

0 revolution, however successful, ever brought with 
it the unmixed good which, in the ardor of hope, it 
was expected to achieve, The triumph of Conser- 
vatism in Virginia is no exception to the general law. 
It has not, in some unexplained way, relieved the 
people from the pressure of debt, nor repaired as b 
miracle the desolations of war. It has not, wad, 
built up our railroads and canals, nor developed the 
hidden wealth of the field, the forest, and the mine. 
Hercules, as of yore, will aid only those who put the 
shoulder to the wheel. But we were strangely in- 
sensible not to acknowledge such blessings as the 
restoration of civil law in the place of irresponsible 
military power; the pure and equal administration 
of justice by judges of our own choosing; the reign 
of Y ocerhy quiet and order; the enactment of laws 
and their enforcement by a Legislature and an Exec- 
utive freely elected ; in a word, the autonomy of a 
self-governing people. Were incentives wanting to 
value such advantages at their proper worth, we need 
only survey the condition of those SOBAEPY States 
which, in their struggles with radicalism, have been 
less fortunate in throwing off the incubus of that 
gross and truculent domination. 


For the purpose of reorganizing the Repub- 
lican party of V irginia, the Republicans of the 
State held a convention at Richmond on the 
26th of September. A large number of col- 
ored delegates were members of the body. 
The committee on party organization recom- 
mended the formation of a State Central Com- 
mittee consisting of twenty-five members— 


three from each congressional district, and 
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one for the State at large; one at large and 
one from each congressional district to be 
chosen by the convention. The committee 
was accordingly appointed, with ex-Governor 
Wells as chairman, The following series of 
resolutions was unanimously adopted as the 
platform of the Republican party in Virginia: 


The Republicans in Virginia, in convention as- 
sembled, He resolve as follows : 

1. That they ay and reaffirm the principles set 
forth as the creed of the party by the Republican 
conference of April last, and earnestly invite the co- 
operation of all men upon that liberal and compre- 
hensive basis. 

2. That the pledge then given, of support to the 
policy of Congress and the Administration of Gen- 
eral Grant, has been justified by the great achieve- 
ments of these branches of the government in the 
reduction of the public debt, the enhancement of the 
public credit, the augmentation of the public revenues, 
the lessening of taxes, the equalization of the cur- 
rency among the States, the saving of interest by 
the funding of the national debt, the reduction of 
the army and navy expenses, the restoration of peace, 
the growth of the country in wealth and population, 
and the realization of the blessings of self-govern- 
ment under the auspices of the largest liberty, and 
the equality of all men before the law. 

3, That in the enjoyment of these fruits of the na- 
tional Administration, we feel it a pleasure, as well 
as a duty, to recognize and claim them as the result 
of Republican measures and Republican counsels, 
and commend them to the people as the best proofs 
of the wisdom and prudence with which our nation- 
al affairs are conducted by the Executive and Con- 

ress. 

: 4, That, notwithstanding the declaration heretofore 
made by our party for the exact and scrupulous en- 
forcement of our constitution in all particulars, our 
special interest in our system of common schools 
does not allow us on this occasion to withhold from 
the people the expression of our settled distrust of 
what has already been done or may hereafter be done 
‘on this subject by the present General Assembly 5 
and to exhort the people to look to and strive after 
Republican aseendency, as the only hope of establish- 

ing a prone system of common schools, to 
which the Republican party is committed as one of 
its chief aims. 

5. That we cannot but deplore the facility with 
which our whilom true Republicans in office have for- 
gotten and abjured their Pee to General Grant 
and Congress, and the zeal they now display in op- 
position to both ; but the remembrance of their venal 
professions, and of their falsity, enhances our wish 
and determination to show by the results of our elec- 
tions this fall that the bulk of our people have been 
no parties to this game of deception, and are swift 
to condemn it. 

6. That the contrivance, through means of a third 
party, termed ‘ Conservative,” to evade the issues 

etween the great national parties—Republican and 
Democratic—is but a part of the artifices and decep- 
tions which won the late inglorious victory in this 
State, is too palpable to mislead, and is unworthy of 
of a frank and honorable foe. 

7. That no disguise nor pretext can avail to save 
this third party, so far as it affects opposition to 
the Republican party, from being merged into the 
Democratic party, which alone constitutes that op- 
position, so that, in respect to all national issues, and 
all national elections, the Conservative party means 
nothing more’ nor less than the Democratic party, 
unless, indeed, this organization be a convenient 
house of refuge for time-servers, whose expectation 
may be to go over to that one of the two parties that 
shall prove to be the stronger, so that for the present 
these two parties have an equal interest in demolish- 
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ing this half-way house, and leaving its timorous in- 
mates to make the same open fight which falls to 
their lot. ‘ 

8. That while the baffled leaders of secession are 
announcing the failure of republican government 
and the inevitableness of monarchy or imperialism as 
its successor, our faith, on the contrary, is strengthen- 
ed and confirmed in our republican Pipher by 
late events; our sympathy stimulated in behalf of 
the people abroad, who are struggling for it, and our 
fervent gratitude to God aroused by the glad tidings 
of the spread of republican ideas among the nations 
of Europe. 

9. That we are admonished by the course of the 
General Assembly that we have no chance of securing 
the fruits of our new constitution; nor the measures 
of relief required by the people, unless we shall de- 
monstrate at the polls a strength that cannot be con- 
temned, and a public will that must, sooner or later, 
be obeyed; and hence that we invoke our friends 
throughout the State to unusual activity and vigilance 
in the pending canvass, in order that we may not lose 
by evasion or delay what the people have decreed by 
a vote nigh unanimity. 

10., That we earnestly recommend the formation 
of Union Republican tickets of county officers in the 
spirit of a concilatory policy, and congratulate our- 
selves and the State upon the liberality and regard to 
the public service which have so far characterized 
these Republican nominations, especially in counties 
where the Republicans have undisputed sway. 

11, That the Republican party of this State respect- 
fully and earnestly asks Congress for such legislation 
as will secure tothe people of this State the beneficent 
provisions of the homestead clause of their constitu- 
tion through an amendment of the bankrupt laws of 
the United States, and for compensation to loyal men 
in the South for nade texte § taken for the use of the 
Government during the war, and the payment of all 
claims due citizens of the South for services rendered 
prior to the war, under such guards and restrictions 
as may be necessary to protect the Government from 
imposition, 

12. That justice to all men, harmony among all 
classes, the protection of labor, the encouragement 
of capital, the education of all, the impartial adminis- 
tration of the laws, the development of our State re- 
sources, the moral, intellectual, and religious advance- 
ment of all our people, and, as the capstone of all 
inflexible devotion to that Union which makes of all 
these States one Pine nation, are the cardirel prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, and upon there rather 
than upon strifes of race or section we challenge the 
honorable rivalries of all men and all partir, 


At the election held in November, three 
Republican and. five Democratic Congressmen 
were chosen. The total vote cast was 166,559, 
and the Democratic majority 2,239, 

The suit between Virginia and West Virginia 
concerning the jurisdiction over the counties 
of Berkeley and Jefferson, which had been 
pending for several years in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was decided, in 
December of this year, adversely to Virginia. 
During the war the question of annexation to 
West Virginia was submitted to the people of 
these counties, who decided in favor thereof. 
Thereupon Virginia brought suit to annul the 
transaction, on the ground of alleged fraud in 
the election, and the action was finally decided 
by the dismissal of the complaint, f 

Soon after the restoration of civil power in 
the State, an exciting contest arose between 
George Chahoon and H. K. Ellyson concerning 
the possession of the office of Mayor of the 
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city of Richmond, which attracted much atten- 
tion, not only in the State, but throughout the 
country at large. The “Enabling Act,” so 
called, besides providing for the holding over 


of officers appointed under the provisional 


government, contained other sections. In pur- 
suance of which provisions, Governor Walker 
on the 15th of March appointed members of 
the city council for the different wards of 
Richmond, who subsequently assembled, and, 
according to the said law, chose Mr. Ellyson 
mayor, and proceeded to appoint a chief of 

olice and other officers of the police force. 

ayor Chahoon, who had been appointed by 
General Schofield, in 1868, under the recon- 
struction acts, with his subordinates, refused 
to deliver up their offices to the newly-clected 
officials, regarding their election as illegal on 
the ground that the sections of the Enabling 
Act were unconstitutional, and claimed that 
they had a right to hold over, under the general 
provisions of the act, until there should be an 
election by the people. It was asserted, on the 
other hand, in behalf of Mr. Ellyson, that the 
act was constitutional; that Mr. Chahoon, being 
the appointee of the military power, had no 
title to the office after the readmission of the 
State; and, furthermore, that Chahoon, by 
holding the office of United States commis- 
sioner, was disqualified from holding the office 
of mayor bythe State constitution. Upon his 
election, Mr. Ellyson requested a surrender of 
the office of Mr. Chahoon, who declined. On 
the same day Mayor Chahoon addressed a let- 
ter to Governor Walker, expressing apprehen- 
sions that a serious breach of the peace might 
arise, and requesting the Governor to furnish 
him with such force as would preserve order 
until the courts should decide upon the question 
at issue between Mr. Ellyson and himself. To 
this request the Governor replied that he could 
not recognize him as mayor, and added that 
he could “ perceive no reason for a breach of 
the peace, nor how it can occur except through 
your act and approval.” The request was 
accordingly refused. Mr. Ellyson, upon being 


_ refused possession of the office by Mr. Chahoon, 


immediately began to swear in upward of 
two hundred policemen, and proceeded to take 
possession of the public buildings. He suc- 
ceeded in occupying the City Hall and the other 
buildings, except two or three station-houses, 
in one of which Mayor Chahoon, supported by 
about thirty of his police, was besieged. On 
the following day Mayor Chahoon applied to 
General Oanby for assistance, which was 
granted, and the following note was addressed 
by General Canby to Mr. Ellyson: 
Heapquartrers DEPARTMENT OF VinGINiA, 
Ricumonp, Va., March 18, 1870. ; 

Mr, H. K. Ellyson, Richmond, Va. 

Sim: I will send, at two o'clock to-day, a commis- 
sioned officer and ten men to the Old Market Hall, as 
a guard for the building and the other Fader property 
that may be there, and shall request Mr. Chahoon to 
send away all the police force and other persons that 


_ may be there, except such messengers, clerks, etc., 
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as*may be neccessary for the transaction of business. 
The officer of the guard will be instructed that his 
duties are simply to see that the property of the city 
is guarded, that free ingress and egress are secured to 
all persons having business in the yy ecerg b and that 
the occupants are not ejected by force irom their 
present possession, 

This action cannot, of course, affect inany way an 
question involved in the pending controversy, and is 
taken purely as a precaution against any acts of dis- 
order or violence, and until the question at issuc can 
be breqant to a judicial determination, 

ery respectfully, - 
EDWARD CANBY, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. commanding, 


Upon the receipt of this note Mayor Ellyson 
ordered the withdrawal of his police force, 
and the city was thus left with the military to 

reserve the peace, and two claimants to the 
ayoralty, the one exercising his functions at 
the old Market Hall, and the other at the City 
Hall. General Canby’s note was forwarded by 
Mr. Ellyson to the Governor, who, on the fol- 
lowing day, addressed the general as follows: 


ComMonWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Executive DerarTMent, 
Ricumonp, VA., March 19, 1870. 
Major-General Canby, commanding, ete. 

Sm: From the morning press and from other 
sources I learn that a military force under your com- 
mand has been interposed to prevent the mayor of 
this city, elected, qualified, and acting under the 
laws of the State, from the proper discharge of his 
duties, and with the seeming intention of enabling 
another person, @ mere pretender to that office, to 
discharge the ‘* current business”? of the office. As 
there has been no request by the Leginlptare or mf 
of the civil authorities of the State for mili aid, 
I cannot understand how or why the military forces 
of the United States should be employed in such a 
ease, or why the military officer of the United States 
should discriminate against a recognized civil officer 
in favor of one not recognized as an officer by the 
laws or the constituted authorities of the State. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, I ask by what 
law or authority you have taken such action? 


Very respect your obedient servant. 
G. C. WALKER, Governor of the State of Virginia. 


In his reply to the Governor, General Canby 
used the following language: 


I have not discriminated in favor or against either 
of the contestants in this ease. The legal questions 
involved in this controversy are proper subjects for 
judicial determination by the civil courts, and the 
action taken by me has no other object than to aid in 
the preservation of the peace of the city until that 
determination can be reached, or the proper civil 
courts can take jurisdiction of the matters in question. 

The warrant for that action is the instructions of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of War to district department commanders, and 
the precedents established heretofore, taken under 
the authority of such instructions in precisely similar 
cases, some of which I have already had the honor 
to cite to hee mapa e These instructions are 
substantially that, until the | questions involved 
in any controversy of this kind are solved, there can 
be no action by the military except by such inter- 
position between the contesting poe as mar Ss 
necessary to prevent breaches 0 e peace and hos- 
tile collisions between citizens, and to the end that 
in any. event the peace may be agen 

It bas waptpper to add to this that from several 
conferences with Mr. Ellyson and one with Mr. Cha- 
hoon, I had reason to infer that this action would 
be coneurred in by both, and that both would abstain 
from action of force that would be likely to produce 
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a hostile collision, until the courts could settle the 
questions involved in the controversy. 


Meanwhile Chahoon had applied to Judge 
Underwood, of the United States Circuit Court, 
for an injunction against Ellyson, and on the 
18th of March obtained an order to, show 
cause, on the 23d, why an injunction should 
not issue. Ellyson claimed, among other things, 
in opposition to the motion, that the United 
States Courts had no jurisdiction of the case; 
that, if they had, there was a complete remedy 
at law, and no injunction could issue, and that 
his own election was legal. The argument, 
which was elaborate on both sides, occupied 
several days, Judge Underwood held that 
those sections of the enabling act under which 
Ellyson claimed to have been elected were un- 
constitutional, and that Chahoon, as the de 
Sacto if not the de jure mayor, could not be 
removed by the proceedings instituted by 
Ellyson. In closing his opinion, the judge 
says: 

On the subject of the jurisdiction of the court, I 
have ‘ied time now to say that the length and breadth, 
the height and depth, of equity jurisdiction, as exer- 
cised by the greatest judges in England, was so great 
as to embrace almost all rights not clearly secured 
by the courts of law. The student of English juris- 
prudence will be filled with wonder at the power of 
the English chancellors, and with admiration of the 
wisdom and beneficence with which that power was 
generally exercised. There was hardly a fraud they 

id not expose, a wrong they did not redress, ora 
right they did not secure. 

And when we reflect that these powers of the 
English chancellors, in all those cases in which a law 
of the United States is involved, have been conferred 
upon the Circuit Court of the United States, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the court has authority 
sufficient to reach the necessities of this case; author- 
ity sufficient to protect from wrong and outrage every 

oublic officer appointed and acting under a law of the 
nited States, as long as he shall be so acting and in 
the faithful discharge of his noi 

It is, therefore, ordered that the defendant Ellyson 
shall no longer assume to perform the functions of 
mayor of this city under color of a void and unconsti- 
tutional act. That defendant Euker and his associates 
of the fictitious council shall no longer play their 
game of pretended authority, and that defendant Poe 
and his confederates s no longer impose upon 
this community as lawful police. . In the interest of 
ponee and of public order, the injunction, as prayed 

or in the complainant's bill, is awarded. 

In the name and words of the President of the 
United States—'' Let us have peace.” 


After the decision was rendered, the counsel 


for Ellyson announced that, for the purpose of . 


getting the question before the Supreme Court 
‘of the United States as speedily as possible, 
they should advise their client to disobey the 
injunction, and, when arrested, to apply to 
Chief-Justice Chase for a writ of habeas corpus, 
to try the right of the arrest. Subsequently, 
a motion was made before the Chief Justice 
and Justice Nelson to dissolve the injunction, 
but, before the decision of this motion, an agree- 
ment was made by the parties, by which the 
question was brought before the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of the State. 
Mr. Chahoon addressed a note to Mr. Ellyson, 


- under which I hold office. 


On the 11th of April. 


VIRGINIA. 


deprecating the results that had followed from 
their contest, in the non-payment of the police, 
the school-teachers, laborers on the streets, 
etc., and proposing that they should both cease 
to exercise the duties of mayor, and leave the 
recorder or senior alderman to act as though 
there were a vacancy in the mayor’s office. 
This proposition Mr. Ellyson declined, but sub- 
mitted the following: 


Participating in your desire for a speedy settlement 
of the matters in teow tee = I propose the follow- 
ing: That we bring before a ull bench of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia (which meets to-mor- 
row), by writs of habeas corpus sued out by a person 

ou have confined in jail and by a person I have con- 

ned in jail, the question of the constitutionality of 
the law of the State known as the ‘‘enabling act,” 
Let us both waive all 
technical questions, and ask the judgment of the 
court on the main issue. If the court decides the 
law to be unconstitutional I will at once withdraw 
all claims to the office of mayor, and cease to exercise 
its duties, If the court declares the law constitu- 
tional, you are to dismiss all proceedings in the Cir- 
euit Court of the United States, and give up all 
claims to the office. 


Mr. Chahoon having agreed to this proposi- 
tion, Archibald Dyer, held in custody by order 
of Mr. Ellyson, and John Henry Bell, im- 
prisoned by order of Mr. Chahoon, were 
brought before the Court of Appeals on writs 
of habeas corpus, and the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the enabling act was elabo- 
rately argued. The court decided those sections 
of the act, in pursuance of which Ellyson had 
been elected, constitutional. The judges, in 
their opinion, after declaring that there is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States, or of the State, which the act con- 
travenes, say: : 


We have now, we believe, noticed all the ground 
taken in the argument by the counsel in this case, 
unless it be the ground that, by reason of what are 
called “the fundamental conditions’? on which the 
State was admitted to representation in Congress, we 
have only advanced from a provisional to a provincial 
State, and have not yet gotten back to our original 

osition as one of the sovereign States of the Union, 
What may be the meaning and effect of these condi- 
tions is a question which does not arise in this case, 
as we have endeavored to show that the right of the « 
old incumbents to continue to hold offices is not 
made one of those conditions. It may not, however, 
be out of place to say that we regard Virginia as one 
of the sovereign States of the Union, and as the co- 
equal in every respect of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, or any of the old thirteen, bce 

We have delivered a very long opipion in these 
cases, not because we have had any doubt or difficulty 
in deciding them, but because of the great importance 
of the question involved, the ability and earnestness 
with which it has been discussed, and the excitement 
which it has produced, If our decision shall have 
the effect of settling the question and resto peace 
and quiet to the city of Richmond, we will rejoice to 
have had an agency in bringing about so desirable 
anend, ° ; Hi 

In obedience to this decision, Chahoon sur- 
rendered the office of mayor to Ellyson. 

In the following table is given the Federal 
census of the State, by counties, for the years 
1860 and 1870: 


of pamphlets and other 
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COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES. 1870. | 1860, COUNTIES, 1870. | 1860, 
AOQCOMAG:.......... 20,409 | 18,586 || Giles.............+. 56,875 | 6,888 || Page.........ee0se- 8, 8,109 
Albermarie....... ‘ 544 | 26,625 || Gloucester ..... 10,211 | 10,956 |) Patrick... .....+-+.: 10,161 | 9,259 

xandria......... 16,755 | 12,652 bland.........+ 10,318 | 10,656 || Pittsylvania 81,343 | 32,104 
leghany.......... 8,074 705 || Grayson,..........- 9,587 | 8,252 || Powhatan.......... 7,067 | 8,292 
nelia.... 9,878 | 10,741 || Greene............. 4,684 | 6,022 |} Prince Edward 12,004 | 11,844 

Amberst............ 14,900 742 || Greenville.......... 6,362 | 6,874 George...... wear 8411 
Appomattox ....... 8,950 889 || Halifax .........0.. 27,828 | 26,520 || Prince William 004 | 8,565 
Augusta Pidesostves 28,768 | 27,749 || Hanover............ 16,455 | 17,222 cess Anne,..... 8,273 | 7,714 

| RS a 8,795 | 8,676 |) Henrico............| 66,193 | 61,616 || Pulaski....... ..... 6,538 | 5,416 
Bedford 25,827 | 25,068 || Henry ............. 12,308 } 12,105 ac pri waht 8,261 | 8,850 
BENG Cc cistsessss 4,000} .... || H Se 4,151 }@ 4,319 || Richmond..,....... 6,503 | 6,856 
Botetourt .......... 11,829 | 11,516 |) Isle of Wight....... 8,320 | 9,977 MOK 6.00 sseee0- 9,350 | 8,048 
Brunswick......... 13,427 | 14,809 || James City..... 4,425 | 5,798 || Rockbridge ........ 16,058 | 17,248 

MO 565d 8s 8,777 | 2,798 || King George....... 5,742 | 6.571 eo Weencede 23,668 | 23,408 
Buckingham ....... 13,871 | 15,212 || King and Queen...} 9,709 | 10,828 || Russell............ 11,103 | 10,218 

} Ventanas 28,384 | 26,197 || King Willium...... 7,515 580 || Scott.. ......--0+--|' 18,086 | 12,07 

RI ron ace ness 15,128 | 18,464 || Lancaster.......... 5,855 | 5,151 || Shenandoah........ 14,936 | 13,896 
rroll... 9,147 8,012 er ert Le 13,268 1, Smythe ............ 8,898 8,952 
Charles City........ 4,975 | 5,609 || Loudon............ 20,929 | 21,774 || Southampton .,,... 12,285 | 12,915 

ee 14,513 | 14,471 || Louisa............. 16,332 | 16,701 EpoSer vans ree 11,728 | 16,076 
Chesterfield........ 8,470 | 19,016 || Lunenburg......... 10,403 | 11,988 || Stafford........... 6,420 555 

Se nkcpigc at exes 670 | %146 || Madison............- 8,670 | 8,854 || Surry ..........-.00 5,585 133 

ee & 2.942 | 8,553 || Matthews.......... 200 | 7,091 || Sussex............. 7,885 | 10,175 
Culpepper......... 12,227 | 12,063 || Mecklenburg... ”....| 21,818 | 20,096 || Tazewell........... 10,791 | 9,920 
Cumberland........ 8,142 | 9,961 || Middlesex.....:....| 4,981 | 4,864 || Warren 5,716 | 6,442 
Dinwiddie......... ,702 | 80,198 || Montgomery....... 12,556 | 10,617 || Warwick........... 1,672 | 1.740 
Elizabeth City..... 8,303 | 6,798 || Nansemond........ 11,576 | 13,693 || Washington........ 16,816 | 16,891 

Eas dala sds oid bs 9,927 | 10,469 OLSON Fs seve dba ee 18,898 | 13,015 || Westmoreland..... 7,682 | 8,282 
ee eee 12,952 1,884 || New Kent......... 4,381 5,888 || Wise........ese.ee- 4,785 4,508 
Fauquier .......... 19,690 | 21,706 WEMIE.  coacennnts 46,702 | 86,227 || Wythe............. 11,611 | 12,305 
eR Re 9,824 | 8,236 || Northampton,..... SOA T.0OR If XOER a cccce cp senses 7,198 | 4,949 
Minvanna,.........- 9,875 | 10,853 || Northumberland. 6,863 | 7,531 
Franklin,.......... 18,264 ,098 || Nottaway.......... 9,291 | 8.836 Totahgisisises 1,225,177 |1,219,720 
Frederick.......... 16,596 | 16,546 || Orange............. 10,396 ! 10,851 
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The subject of immigration has received 
much attention, and a Board with a State 
Superintendent has been organized. This 
Board has sent over 329 agents to Germany, 
and 250 to England, to assist in making known 
the resources of the State to the migrating 
classes and to the capitalists. 24,750 copies 
apers have been 

ublished in German and English, and placed 
in the hands of the agents for circulation. 
Within three months preceding June, 22 Ger- 
man and 16 English families, some of which 
brought from $5,000 to $10,000, numbering 
over 180 persons, settled in the State. The 
payment of most of the expenses of the Board 
is eee for by requiring the sellers of 
land to immigrants to pay five per cent., by 
way of commission fees, to the Stato for this 
purpose, The superintendent, however, re- 
ports that he has incurred expenses on account 
of the Board to the amount of $3,900, to meet 
which, as well as other expenses accruing, he 
asked an appropriation of $7,850 from the 
Legislature at its first session. The Legislature 
refused to make this appropriation. 

At a meeting of the Richmond Board of 
Trade, held in October, many topics having an 
important bearing upon the commercial inter- 
ests of the State were discussed. The Commit- 
tee of the Board on Inland Trade report the 
extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
and its prospective completion to the Ohio 
River, as having already given a healthy im- 
petus to business with the remote western 
counties of the State, as well as with those of 
West Virginia contiguous, ‘ Within a short 
time past,” they say, “‘arrangements have been 
perfected to transport freights through, without 


- change of cars, to Alexandria, Baltimore, Phil- 


adelphia, New York, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, giving through bills at very reduced 
rates. This arrangement must result in effect- 
ing direct business connections with the great 
markets of the West, if properly appreciated 
and sustained by our merchants.” 

The year 1870 will long be memorable in. 
the history of Virginia on account of great 
destruction of life and property. The first of 
the disasters was the falling in of the capitol 
at Richmond on the 27th of April. It having 
been announced that at 11 o’clock on that day 
the Court of Appeals would render their deci- 
sion in the Ellyson-Chahoon mayoralty case, 
which had excited much interest in the com- 
munity, an immense number of people, in- 
cluding many ladies, had assembled in the 
court-room in the second story of the capitol. 
Suddenly the heavily-laden gallery gave way, 
and fell with its great weight on to the floor 
of the second room, which broke through, and 
the whole mass of human beings and débris 
was precipitated into the hall of the House of 
Delegates below. Fortunately, the delegates of 
this body had not yet assembled. The greatest 
excitement and grief pervaded the community, 
and, when the unfortunate victims were taken 
from the ruins, it was ascertained that about 
60 had been killed, and upward of 120 wounded, 
Meetings of the citizens were ead held, 
and measurés taken for the speedy relief of the 
sufferers, 

In the latter part of September the valleys 
of the James and Shenandoah were visited 
by a sudden and destructive freshet, such as 
had not occurred during the century. In less 
than two days the water in the James River 
rose about twenty-four feet; a large portion 
of the city of Richmond was flooded, and great 
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damage was done to property. The rise in the 
Shenandoah River, which was also very sud- 
den, is reported to have been nearly fifty feet, 
or twenty feet higher than during the great 
flood of 1852. The destruction of property in 
the counties of Rockingham, Shenandoah, Page, 
Warren, Clarke, and Jefferson was very great, 
including the entire crops of corn and hay, with 
the unthreshed crops of wheat, rye, and oats, 
along the river-bottoms. So suddenly gid the 
freshet come on that the people in the low- 
lands did not have sufficient warning to pre- 
serve their property; dwellings, mills, locks, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


bridges, fences, barns, and manufacturing 
establishments were swept away, and hun- 
dreds of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment. The loss of property by the flood is 
estimated at not less than $5,000,000, _ 
Another calamity that may be mentioned 
here was the burning of the Spottswood Hotel 
in Richmond, on the morning of December 
25th, the flames having been first discovered 
about 2 o’clock, when most of the inmates 
were asleep. Eight lives were lost, and many 
persons were injured, while the loss of prop- 
erty was about $300,000. ee 
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WELCH, Rey. Barruotomew Trow, D. D., 
a Baptist clergyman of extraordinary eloquence 
and earnestness, born in Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 24, 1794; died at Newtonville, near 
Albany, December 9, 1870. He was of Reyo- 
lutionary stock on both his father’s and his 
mother’s side. He received his early educa- 
tion in Boston, and at the age of seventeen 
migrated to Philadelphia, where he acquired 
the profession of an engineer, and labored at 
it diligently till 1824. He had united with the 
Baptist Church, under the care of Dr. Staugh- 
ten, in 1815, and felt an inward drawing to the 
work of the ministry, which, however, he re- 
sisted till the Church called him to that office, 
in 1824. After a brief missionary tour in 
Western Pennsylvania, he was called, in 1825, 
to the pastorate of Catskill, N. Y., and, in 1828, 
he removed to Albany on the call of the First 
Baptist Church of that city, and six years later 
was transferred to the pastorate of the (new) 
Pearl Street Church, with which he remained 
till 1848. His reputation as a pulpit orator 
was already high when he removed to Albany, 
but it was wonderfully intensified during his 
residence there. Thousands listened with as- 
tonishment and delight to these bursts of elo- 
quence, which carried all before them. Yet 
these gems of oratory, so far as the form of 
words went, though not in the thoughts they 
embodied, were the result of the inspiration 
ofthe moment. He left not more than half a 
dozen sermons, and those not his finest, in 
print, and he had no manuscript memoranda 
from which he could afterward write them 
out. He never wrote out a discourse. He 
was, nevertheless, a hard student. The lead- 
ing points of all his sermons (with occasional 
exceptions) were carefully thought out; but 
he always depended upon the inspiration of 
the hour for the words in which to clothe 
them. And no man ever had a more perfect 
command of language. His diction was as 
pure as his thoughts were grand, practical, 
and poetic. It was always a marvel that a 
man who had never enjoyed the advantages 
of an early education could so readily and with 
graceful ease always select the fittest words 


for the most lucid expression of his grand ideas. 
But, with the delivery of the sermon, the or- 
der, the thought, and the words were lost, ex- 
cept in the memory and hearts of his hearers. 
There they lived, and live to-day, and will live 
forever, but only in the general truths which 
they embodied, not in the words in which 
those thoughts were clothed. In 1848 Dr. 
Welch removed to Brooklyn, W. Y., and be- 
came the pastor of the Pierrepont Street Bap- 
tist Church. From a variety of causes, among 
which might be named his declining health, 
his ministry in Brooklyn, though fairly suc- 
cessful, was not such a triumph over all ob- 
stacles as that in Albany, and in 1854 he re- 
turned to his old home, and ministered, till his 
health entirely failed, to a small church in 
Newtonville. The eloquence which once won 
all hearts, and dazzled all minds by its brill- 
iancy, now only gleamed out occasionally in 
its wonted splendor; but on great’ occasions 
he was still himself. : 

WEST VIRGINIA. This young State, em- 
bracing fifty-three of the counties separated 
from Virginia, numbers, according to the census 
of 1870, little less than four hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. mh 

The most important question, in a financial 
point of view, before the State, relates to 
the liquidation of her share in the debt which 
burdened Virginia at the time of the separation 
and in proportion to the number of citizens 
as well as the value and extent of territory 
severed from the old State. This obligation 
was acknowledged on the formation of the 
State, as appears from the ninth section of ‘An 
Ordinance to provide for the formation of a 
new State,” passed on August 20, 1861, by the 
convention for the reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, then assembled at Wheel- 
ing. In a report which the Second Auditor of 
the State of Virginia has lately submitted to 
the Legislature, the whole of her debt crea- 
ted under acts prior to April 17, 1861, and, 
therefore, subject to the said apportionment, 1s 
set down at $87,250,330.02, including both 
principal and interest reckoned up to January 
31, 1870 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The Government of Virginia has repeatedly 
invited the authorities of West Virginia to 
settle this matter; her request, however, seems 
to have met so far with no satisfactory answer. 
Tn his annual message to the General Assem- 
bly, dated December 7, 1870, the Governor of 
Virginia states ; 


All our efforts up to this time to effect a just: set- 
tlement have proved unavailing. The Legislature 
of 1866-'67 instituted measures for the gS ge tepernne 
of a joint commission for the adjustment of this mat- 
ter, but our action met with no favorable response 
from the State of West Virginia. In February last 
“ges an act authorizing the Governor to appoint 

e@ commissioners to adjust and settle this claim. 
I at once transmitted a copy of this act to the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, and requested him to procure 
the enactment of a similar law by the Legislature of 
his State. I also appointed commissioners, who, at 
m Bence: prome y repaired to the capital of West 
Virginia, and urged upon the Governor and Legisla- 
ture the propriety and necessity of prompt action on 
their part. [am informed that the Legislature did 
authorize the appointment, by the Governor, of acom- 
mission to meet ours and adjust the debt ; but, up to 
this time, the receipt of my communication by the 
Governor has not been acknowledged, nor, so far as 
I am informed, have any commissioners been ap- 
pointed by him, 


This mode of settlement, however, he judges 
to be too slow, and suggests the following: 

The better course to be pursued is, for the two 
States to submit the whole question to arbitration. 
Let each State select one disinterested arbitrator, and 
the two thus selected, a third, to whom the whole 
subject shall be submitted, and their finding to be 
final and binding upon the two States. 


Resolutions concerning this adjustment were 
then introduced.in the Senate of Virginia, and 
referred to the Committee on Courts of Justice ; 
which Committee, on December 28, 1870, re- 
ported a substitute in favor of arbitration. 

‘The Governor of West Virginia ascribes the 
delay in the adjustment mainly to the unsettled 
political condition of Virginia since the-war, 
she having been but recently restored to the 
Union. He disapproves the mode of. set- 
tlement, proposed on the part of Virginia, by 
arbitration of strangers, “not entirely familiar 
with the history of the debt, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which much of it was 
created.” As to the basis of adjustment, he 
considers that to be the just one which the 
ordinance of August 20, 1861, set forth in these 
words ; 

The new State shall take upon itself a just pro- 
ortion of the public debt of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, prior to the first day of January, 1861, to 

be ascertained oy chateing to it all State expendi- 
tures within the ts thereof, and a just proportion 
of the ordinary expenses of the State government, 
since any part of said debt was contracted, and de- 
ducting therefrom the moneys Paid into the Treas’ 

of the Commonwealth, from the counties includ 
within the said new State during the same period, 


The Governor of Virginia, on the contrary, 
had proposed the following: 

Iam <n clear as to the basis on which a set- 
tlement should be made. After deducting from the 
total debt the market or cash value of the assets or 
securities, bonds, stocks, ete., held by either State, 
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which originally belonged to the State of Virginia, 
the remainder of the debt should be apportioned be- 
tween the two States in 3 is rtion to the population 
and taxable valuation o' i 


Another point worthy of being carefully de- 
termined in the interest of West L9, a he 
affirms to be, whether her portion of the debt, 
when duly ascertained, should be paid into the 
Treasury of Virginia, as claimed, or directly to 
the creditors of Virginia, which he thinks safer. 
From the embarrassed condition in which the 
financial affairs of Virginia appear to be, he 
suggests the possible danger of a double pay- 
ment, observing: “If we bind ourselves to pay 
our proportion of the debt to the State of Vir- 

inia, may we not be still held liable to the 

olders of Virginia bonds?” He concludes by 
saying: ‘I hope the whole subject may receive 
prompt and careful examination, with a view 
of bringing about, at an early day, some ar- 
rangement that will be just to creditors, and 
mutually satisfactory to the péople of the two 
States.” oth 

. During the regular session of the Legislature 
of West Virginia in the first months of 1870 
numerous acts and joint resolutions of gener. 
and local importance were passed. On the 
day next receding the final adjournment, the 
Senate pill, repealing the act locating the seat 
of government at Charleston, was taken up in 
the House, and, upon a motion to have the bill 
read a second time, it was lost, 

The Democratic State Convention assembled 
on June 8th. In the preparation of a platform 
to be presented to the convention, the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Resolutions disagreed 
among themselves. A majority and a minor- 
ity report were therefore submitted to the as- 
sembly, ‘the principal difference between the 
two being that the more report embraced. 
a resolution indorsing tho ‘Flick Amendment,’ 
not included in the other.” This amendment 
proposed to strike out of the State constitution 
both the word “ white,” and the clause in Ar- 
ticle ITI., section 1, which disfranchises persons 
who gave voluntary aid to secession, thus 
making negro suffrage a part of the organic 
law, and at the same time enfranchising that 
class of white citizens who are now excluded 
from the polls. It was a measure introduced in 
the Legislature by Republican members, and 
passed at the previous session; but the sub- 
sequent non-compliance with the law, which 
prescribes that an act prypeeng to amend the 
constitution must be published in every county, 
where a newspaper is printed, at least three 
months before the day of election in which 
the people should vote upon it, prevented the 
measure from being submitted to the popular 
vote. The indorsement of this amendment 
by the Democratic party was the subject of 
disagreement among the members of the 
Committee on Resolutions, and their disagree- 
ment spread itself also among the delegates of 
the convention at large. Many Democrats in 
the Legislature had voted for the amendment. 
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Motions to adopt the one or tlie other report 
were successively made, and a warm discussion 
took place, several delegates favoring, others 
opposing either motion, respectively. The mo- 
tion “to adopt the minority report, as a sub- 
stitute for the majority report,” was finally 
put, and carried by a vote of 324 to 242. This 
report constituted the platform on which the 
Democratic party of West Virginia stood in 
1870, and is as follows: 


The Democratic and Conservative citizens of West 
Virginia, desiring to aid in preserving free govern- 
ment and in promoting the best interests of the State 
and oo resent to the voters of the State the 
following declaration of principles, and invite their 
coéperation in giving them effect; 

1. That the Federal Government has no right to 
deny to States of this Union the privilege of equal 
participation in its affairs, and that all distinctions 
against the equal representation of States in Con- 
p Ree and. all Federal interference in the, purely 

omestic concerns of the States, are'unwarranted by 
the Federal Constitution and ought to cease. 

2. That the present system of national taxation, 
raising, as it does, the bulk of the Federal revenue 
from the*labor rather than from the wealth of the 
country, is unfair and oppressive, and that this sys- 
tem should be so reformed as to relieve the industry 
of the country from its unjust burdens, abolish the 
unnecessary and vexatious features of stamps, licenses 
and income taxes, dispense with the swarms of Fed- 
eral spies that pry into the private business of the 
people, eating out their substance, and provide for 
the collection of the Federal revenue by State and 
county officers, 

3. That the Republican party, by voting to ratify 
the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, has 
shamefully violated its pledge, that the question of 
suffrage should be retained within the control of the 
people of the States. pallies to political power an 
alien and inferior class, it has declared the white 
man incapable of self-government. In opposition to 
this monstrous doctrine, we invite all intelligent 
white men to unite with us in asserting the pile 
that the white race is the ruling race of this republic. 

4. That the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
lately passed by Congress, is contrary to public morals 
in that it offers premiums on perjury, subversive o 
the States, in that it gives Federal authority control 
of State affairs, and destructive of the peace of the 
country, in that it invests the negroes with exclusive 
and peculiar privileges, lifting them to power and 
dignity through the degradation of the whites. 

5. That we are unalterably opposed to the bill 
lately introduced into the United States Senate by 
Senator Sumner for enforcing the social equality of 

the races, placing negroes upon juries, and abolish- 
ing all distinctions between the races. 

6. That for the advancement of West Virginia in 
all her interests, and especially to secure good goy- 
ernment to her people, we demand: 

Thorough reform in our system of local offices and 
the greatest reduction in the number of such offices 
_that may be consistent with the public interests. 

Prompt collection of the large balances in favor of 
the State which, through Republican incompetency, 
have accumulated in the hands of delinquent sheriffs’ 
such faithful management of the State finances as 
will prevent further deficiencies in the revenue, and 
such economy in appropriations as will secure the 
administration of the Government at the least cost to 
the tax-payers of the State. 

A public policy that will invite immigration, capital, 
and enterprise into our State, in lieu of the measures 
of the dominant party for driving these elements of 
growth and greatness from our midst. 

The continued exclusion of negroes from the public 
schools attended by white children, in opposition to 
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the radical policy of mingling the races in those in- 
stitutions. 

Full protection to the people 
provided for by the registration 
committed by registration officers, 

The prompt abolition of every test-oath upon the 
statute-books of the State. 

And, finally, to wipe out the injustice and the dis- 
grace incident to the disfranchisement in our midst 
of twenty-five thousand men of our own race, while 
negroes exercise the elective franchise without hin- 
derance or condition, we demand a free ballot for 
white men, and the immediate enactment of suc 
measures as will secure it. 


The nominations were as follows: For Goy- 
ernor, John T. Beach; for Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, C. P. T. Moore; for Secretary of 
State, John M. Phelps; for Treasurer, J. 8. 
Burdett ; for Auditor, E. A. Bennett; for At- 
torney-General, Joseph Sprigg. 

The enfranchisement of the negroes and the 


against the outrages 
aw, and constantly 


disfranchisement of the whites, together with 


the registration law and the manner of its 
execution at the hands of the Republicans, 
seem to have been the subjects which have 
almost entirely engaged the attention and im- 
pelled the action of the Democrats for some 
years past, but chiefly in 1870. 

The Republicans met in State Convention at 
Parkersburg on June 22, 1870. The Com- 
mittee on Platform submitted a majority re- 
port, which fully indorsed the action of the 
representatives in the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and also recognized the right of each 
individual to think, speak, and vote according 
to his best judgment and the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

A resolution was reported favoring the re- 
moval of the disqualifications and restrictions 
imposed on late rebels, in the same measure as 
the spirit of loyalty directs, and as consistent 


with the safety of loyal people, and recom-. 


mending such legislation as will be necessary 
to carry it out. 

The whole State ticket was renominated. 

The government of West Virginia was or- 
ganized in 1861, and her organic law, subse- 
quently framed and adopted by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, was ratified’ by the people 
in 1863 almost unanimously, the vote having 
been 27,748 for, and 572 against it. The only 
oath which this constitution authorizes the 
Legislature to require of the citizens is that of 
supporting the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitution of the State. The 
restrictive provisions of the registration law, 
which the Legislature has subsequently enact 
ed, the Democrats denounced not only as arbi- 
trary and unjust, but also as contrary both to 
the letter and spirit of the State constitution. 
The report of the Auditor for the previous 
year showed the number of the disfranchised 
citizens in the State to have been 29,316, of 
whom the Democrats averred that “fully one- 
half were wrongfully debarred from the right 
to vote.” ‘ : 

Concerning the duty of registration officers, 
and the right of citizens to register and vote, 
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in connection with the provisions of the En- 
forcement Act, so called, or Stevenson 
by a letter dated September 8, 1870 requested 

e State Attorney-General to give his opinion 
in writing; whereupon this officer wrote him 
- the following answer: 


_ Stats or West Vimo, 
Arrorney-Generat’s Orrice 
~~: Cuar.eston, September §, 1870. 
To His Excellency, W. E. Stevenson: 

Dear Sim: In reply to your favor of the 8th inst. 

seguasting my views in writing ‘as to the kind of 

vit ited by the third section of the act of 
Congress entitled ‘An act to enforce the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote,’” etc., approved 
pee A 1870, and who under said section would be 
entitled to vote by virtue of said affidavit, I have the 
honor of submitting the following opinion: 

In every case where the applicant for registration 
has been refused to be registered, for the want of 
qualification under the laws of West Virginia, the 
supervisors and ins rs of election should reject 
the vote of such applicant, because his name is not 
on the register of voters, as required by Section 42 
of Chapter 3, of the code of West Virgi But in 
the exceptional case, provided for in the 8d Section 
of said act of Congress, that is to say, where a person 
has been refused registration, because of his “ race. 
color, or previous condition of servitude,’’ he shoul 
be allowed to vote (though not registered), if qualified 
acco! to the laws of our State, rovided he pre- 
sent to said officer of election his affidavit, stating his 
offer to be registered, the time and place thereof, the 
name of the registrar or board of registration that re- 
fused to register him, and that he was refused to be 

istered *‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’? It must be stated in said 
affidavit, that the refusal to register him was “ on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,’ for the obvious reason that in no other case 
can a person be allowed to vote, unless his name is 
on the register of voters, as required by said Section 
43, of Chapter 8 of said code. The views above ex- 


pressed are neg sustained by Attorney-General 
Akerman, in his (recent) Se tructions to Gen- 
eral Goff, United States District Attorney for this 


State, directing him to dismiss all prosecutions 
inst registrars, except where the offence consists 
in are to register on account of “‘ race, color, or 
oe condition of servitude,” and also by Hon. 
h L. Bond, Judge of the Fourth Judicial Circuit 
of the United 

qirginia, in his decision on August 29, 1870, at Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, in the habeas corpus case 

of John Mcllwee, registrar of Mineral County. 

Yours, very re eae ete., 

CAL , Attorney-General. 


Contrary to the opinion of Judge Bond, cited 
in Mr. Caldwell’s answer, Judge Jackson, of 
the same State, had decided, in a similar case, 
that the provision of the Enforcement Act is 
applicable to the white man as well as to the 
negro, the former being equally protected by 
it in his right to register and vote, if he takes 
the prescribed oath. 

For the use of white voters, legally qualified, 
the Democrats also prepared and published a 
form of affidavit, apparently answering the re- 

uirements of Mr. Galdwe ’s construction of 

the Enforcement Act; such affidavit “to be 

filled up and sworn to by the legally-qualified 

white citizen who has been denied registration, 

and to be presented at the polls on the 27th 

of October, in accordance with the third sec- 
Vor, x.—418 A 
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tion of the Enforcement Act.” They said: 
“ The or oven e and inspector of election will 
render themselves liable to the penalties of 
the Enforcement Act, if they refuse to receive 
the vote of any citizen oe this affidavit, 
and gar ase ¢ the right of prc his bal- 
lot.” Several suits were insti against 
election officers by citizens who thought them- 
selves wronged in being refused to register and 
vote last fall. 

The result of the popular vote at the said 
election was almost entirely favorable to the 
Democrats, and completely changed the politi- 
cal complexion of the State. They elected the 
Governor, all the State officers, a Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, two out of the three Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and a majority of mem- 
bers in both Houses of the State Legislature, _ 
which now stand: Senate, 12 Democrats and 
10 na ee most of whom are holdi 
over; House of Delegates, 88 Democrats an 
13 Republicans, 

The following is the Federal census of West 
Virginia for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
BAIRORE « ccnviné cnndonssariase 10,312 8,958 
BOrkeley.....<-.ccvgssccccssee 14,900 12,525 
WOON ease dh pass da teresare 4,553 4,840 
Braxton eos eee be 4h 6,479 4,992 
BTOOKGE.. ccccdeccsaccccecsoss 5,464 5,494 
Oabelhs. fit avstsy. wel. cks 6,429 8,020 
OCAOun 4c dkasnee csevueess 2,989 2,502 
CAS 65005 E.d cigs apiks <e Ash oie hhh 2,196 1,787 
DOGGMOLE, . 5.5006. iecccccats 7,076 5,203 
WAVOUN on wwasccadsctvssaees 6,647 5,997 
CORD a ceciitsncpesseesese 4,338 - 3,759 
GRRANE. « . aue ctlcpubstelscocbps 4,467 ate 
Greenbrier ..........ccees0. 11,417 12,211 
Famers: «iss. 2 485 vescces 7,643 13,913 

Saks Bilan Toda xetnnd 4,363 4,445 

Pak PER Tm) REY re 5,518 9,864 
PUGETINOD . casipecs ove savtees 16,713 13,790 
DRCEBOD occ ccccessscceccesa 10,300 8,306 
By RO A eet Brel 13,220 14,585 
Kanawheies s is6 ag b os ve 0s 22,350 16,150 
TBWIR wide iicicicin di v8 de depevigns 10,176 7,999 
LARDON, wap in'a op. cg nics dee canes 5,053 F pm 

op guckelui eine dueda sess 5,124 4,938 
MCDOWEN . a, sds oecaaebag ccs 1,952 1,535 

EE SAO A ORC TER 12,107 12,722 

MOET: > visa tac vests’ Weted 14,941 12,997 
Mason..... AS. SSS ULEE IEA ade « 15,978 9,173 
MORCOP Windy cdenss she jwiiaths 7,064 6,819 
a oom. gap> sbatnye -cette2s an'eaT tis 

OnONgAlia.......s.+sseeeee “ 

MODYVOR:: : Kecudaded scasaver 11,124 10,757 
DROTRAD.. aconesvennsunseatos 4,315 8,782 
WHICH S cc ccsecccudses vege 4,458 4,628 
OMDB Hh TIS SESS 28,831 422 
PET GICCOTL o's «sop ose csheinend 6,455 6,164 

A ARR 3,012 2,945 
POORDONUAB cin sce cceccecas 4,069 8,958 
oo re rrr or 14,554 18,312 
EE dna cna tans ¥ess.5es oe ot 
Randolph 5,563 4,990 
pet eee 9,055 6,847 

ea, cee ere 7,232 5,381 
TAPCO iteades cath devon. 9,367 7,463 
DEORE Ws Bacco i<s ss 1,907 1,428 

Dk. ivanell ckdtansains.< ese) 7,832 6,517 
ME ecu cntcdcael tes cccis 8,023 7,292 
ayne.. 7,852 6,747 
WODKORUINeeeeivdsssscess 1,730 1,555 
Wetzel...... 8,595 6,703 
Wirtes veces 4,805 3,751 

RASS =) ae 19,000 11,046 
Wyoming.... 3,171 2,861 

GN do gah ics iceveat's 442,032 376,598 
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With regard to the finances, the Governor, 
after referring the Legislature to the reports 
of the Auditor and Treasurer, gives the follow- 
ing statement : 


Balance in the Treasury October 1, 1869...... $ 66,167 10 
Amount received during the year...........%. 567,321 11 

Th AB eee iat IS ota es $633,488 21 
Amount expended during the year........... 420,012 63 
Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1870...... $213,475 58 


This statement makes a favorable showing 
for the finances, but still does not set forth 
the whole amount in the Treasury. To do 
this there must be added to the above balance 
the invested irreducible school-fund, amount- 
ing to $229,300, making the amount of funds 
actually in the State Treasury, at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, $442,775.58. 

The Auditor estimates the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the current year as follows: 


Receipts SasadarcaKerrsan bard SeRGhCRRM rea ene $606,379 00 
Hixpendituresss i. F. ion sega ag Oe Sete 539,997 80 


Balance in the Treasury subject to appropria- 
tion at the end of the year................. $66,381 20 


Internal improvements, tending to facilitate 
land and water transportation, seem to be 
rapidly progressing in several parts of the 
State, and promise most beneficial results, 
The Governor makes particular mention of the 
various and expensive works which are vigor- 
ously pushed forward on the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads. 
He points also to the improvements on the 
Great Kanawha and on the Little Kanawha 
Rivers, especially the former, which is under 
the management and superintendence of the 
“Board of Directors of the Great Kanawha 
River Improvement.” 

For the education of youth, the free school 
system has been introduced in the State, and 
since its establishment the evidence of its ad- 
vantages has been steadily growing more clear. 
‘The increase of school-houses during the year 
was 495, and the whole number of school- 
houses, in 48 out of the 53 counties in the State, 
is 2,113. The number of youth of school age 
in the State is 162,430, a gain of 11,483 over 
the number reported the year previous, The 
whole number of pupils attending the public 
schools last year was 87,330; during the year 
previous, 73,310. The average attendance dur- 
ing last year was 55,083; during the year pre- 
vious, 39,363. The permanent or irreducible 
school fund now on hand amounts to $254,- 
860.17. The amount of moneys received dur- 
’ ing the year, for school purposes, was $562,761; 
and the total value of school property, reported 
from 48 out of the 58 counties, is $1,057,473.- 
94. There are three Normal Schools for the 
training of teachers in the State, superintended 
by a Board of Regents. The West Virginia 
University, whose new hall has been completed, 
continues to meet with success. 

Charitable institutions are provided for by 
the State with commendable solicitude. The 
Hospital for the Insane at Weston is well man- 
aged. The number of patients in the hospital 
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at the time of the last annual report was 202; 
since that time 42 have been admitted, and 87 
have been discharged or have died, The num- 
ber in the hospital at the time of making the 
present report was, 207. The whole number 
under treatment during the year was 244; the 
average daily number, 205, The general health 
of the patients was good throughout the year. 
With regard to the insane confined in the jails, 
or otherwise supported. at public expense in 
the State, a joint resolution had been adopted 
by the Legislature at the previous session, 
authorizing the Board of Public Works to make 
temporary provision for them, and the Goyernor 
was directed to communicate with the authori- 
ties controlling similar institutions abroad, 
“with a view of getting accommodations 
for the insane of West Virginia in the asylums 
of other States.” The Governor made inquiries 
to that end himself, and caused them to be 
personally made abroad by the Superintendent 
of the Hospital for the Insane. Their en- 
deavors have resulted in making them ac- 
quainted with the fact that for the class of 
insane designated in the resolution there was 
no accommodation to be obtained in the asy- 
lums of other States, they being themselves 
crowded. Wherefore he concludes, ‘these un- 
fortunate people must be provided for by our- 
selves within the State.” 

The West Virginia Institution for the Blind, 


and Deaf and Dumb, was established and opened — 


in 1870, at the town of Romney, in Hampshire 
County. It is too small to accommodate the 
applicants. 

There is a “State Vaccine Agent” in West 
Virginia, appointed since 1863. His report, 
which he has lately presented, covers the whole 
period from 1868 torthe present time. The re- 
port will be found interesting and instructive, 
as it relates to an important branch of the 
public health, and shows the means which may 
‘be adopted to prevent the spread of one of the 
most destructive maladies with which the 
human family is afflicted. 

In the State Penitentiary there are 114 con- 
victs, two of whom are females—112 cells are 
now finished. One tier of them was built dur- 
ing 1870. 

The Governor called the attention of the 
Legislature to the law ‘providing for a regis- 
tration of the qualified voters,” and to the dif- 
ficulty experienced in securing its proper exe- 
cution during the year 1870, more especial 
at the recent general election of October. This 
he mainly ascribes to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of registrars and members of boards of 
registration by United States officials, who 
construed the provisions of the so-called En- 
forcement Act in a manner different from the 
construction given it by the State authorities, 
He says: “‘ These proceedings carried on under 
color of authority of the United States were 
potent in preventing the registration officers 
from discharging their duties under the State 


law.” He insists on the necessity of protecting — 


WILLARD, EMMA (HART). 


the rights of legal voters, and preserving the 
purity of elections, to which a fair registration 

w, properly executed, is most conducive; 
and adds: ‘But, if the one at present on our 
books cannot be so modified as to be more 
strictly enforced hereafter than was possible 
at the recent general election, the sooner it is 

ed altogether the better.” 

n connection with the general election last 
fall it may be mentioned that the negroes of 
West Virginia then exercised their privilege 
of voting for the first time. 

WILLARD, Mrs. Emma (Harr), an eminent 
educator and author, the pioneer in the higher 
education of women in this country, born in 
Worthington Parish, Berlin, Conn., February 
23, 1787; died in Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1870. 
Emma Hart was the next to the youngest of a 
family of seventeen children, and alternately 
labored in her allotted place in the family ser- 
vice, and engaged with assiduity in the studies 
which successively presented themselves to 
her. Astronomy was mastered in her four- 
teenth year, the study being prosecuted by 
ee on the horseblock in front of the 
door. iss Hart attended the village acad- 
emy two years, and then engaged as teacher 
in the district schools. The improvements she 
inaugurated proved to be of great advantage 
to her pupils, and she soon became noted, 
throughout the portion of Connecticut in 
which she resided, for the thoroughness of 
her method of instruction, and the practical 
value of the knowledge she imparted. In Au- 
gust, 1809, she married Dr. John Willard, and 
abandoned for the time the calling of teacher. 
Financial reverses, however, fortunately for 
the general cause of education, induced her, in 
1814, to open a boarding-school for girls in 
Middlebury. For four years she experiment- 
ed and improved her system of instruction, 
and mastered by night the studies she pro- 
- posed to train her scholars in. The advanced 
sciences were one by one introduced into the 
school. As she progressed, the field widened 
before her. Encouraged by her husband, she 
determined to establish a female seminary 
worthy of the name, and after much deliber- 
ation it was decided to locate on the head- 
waters of the Hudson. She laid her plans, 
fully matured, in a “ Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of Woman,” subsequently published, be- 
fore Governor Clinton, who gaye the move- 
ment his warmest sympathies and heartiest 
support. This was in 1818. Thus encouraged, 
Mrs. Willard opened her school in Waterford 
in the spring of 1819, and, in his message of 
1820, Governor Clinton directed the special 
attention of the Legislature to the success al- 
ready achieved by this, the “only attempt 
ever made in this country to promote the edu- 
cation of the female sex by the patronage of 
the government,” stating that it had “already 
attained great usefulness and prosperity.” The 
citizens of Troy, in 1820, tendered a building 
to Mrs. Willard, if she would remove the semi- 
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nary to their city, which offer she accepted, 
opening the school there in May, 1821. Her 
husband died in 1825, thus throwing the entire 
business management of the institution upon 
her. She was, however, equal to the task, and 
continued its successful man t in every 
department, down to 1838, when her son and 
his wife relieved her of further care, She 
planned and carried out the establishment of a 
school for women in Athens, devoting to that 
purpose the proceeds (about $1,100) of a work 
entitled ‘‘ Journal and Letters,” which she had 
published soon after her return. After her 
retirement from the Troy Seminary, Mrs. Wil- 
lard became specially interested in the subject 
of common schools. She attended many con- 
ventions, and addressed teachers in various 
States. In 1846 she made a journey of 8,000 
miles through the Western and Southern 
States, to all the principal cities, and was met 
by her former pupils everywhere with warm 
expressions of affection. In 1854 she attended 
the World’s Educational Convention in Lon- 
don. Besides the two works mentioned above, 
Mrs. Willard published the following: “The 
Woodbridge and Willard Geographies and At- 
lases,” comprising a Universal Geography 
and Atlas, a School Geography and Atlas, 
an Ancient Geography and Atlas, Geogra- 
phy for Beginners, and Atlas, 1823; “ History 
of the United States, or Republic of Amer- 
ica,” 530 pp. (1828), brought down to 1852, 
with an Historical Atlas; ‘‘ Universal History 
in Perspective,” 526 pp., 1837; “‘ Abridgment 
of American History,” 1843; “Temple of 
Time, or Chronographer of Universal His- 
tory,” 1814; “A Chronographer of English 
History,” on a similar plan, 1845; ‘“*A Chro- 
nographer of Ancient History,” 1847; “ His- 
toric Guide,” to accompany the “Temple of 
Time” and other Charts; “‘ A Treatise on the 
Motive Powers which produce the Circulation 
of the Blood,” 1846; “Respiration and its Ef- 
fects, particularly as respects Asiatic Cholera,” 
1849; ‘‘Last Leaves of American History,” 
containing a History of the Mexican War, and 
of California,” 1849; ‘‘ Astronomy,” 1853; 
‘Morals for the Young, or Good Principles 
instilling Wisdom,” 1857. She had also issued 
three addresses—on ‘Female Education in 
Greece,” 1832; an address read at Norwich 
on the same subject, 1832; an address to the 
“Willard Association for the Mutual Improve- 
ment of Female Teachers,” 1838; “ Political 
Position of Women,” 1848 ; “‘ Our Fathers; ” 
“Bride Stealing;” an appeal against “ Wrong 
and Injury,” and a pamphlet and “An An- 
swer” to Marion Wilson’s “Reply; ” Two 
poems, read at the “ Farmington Centennial,” 
1840; a poem contributed to the Statesman 
in Albany; ‘Universal Peace to be intro- 
duced by a Confederacy*of Nations meeting at 
Jerusalem,” 1820; ‘‘ Will Scientific Education 
make Woman lose her Sense of Dependence 
on Man?” answered in a contribution to the 
Literary Magazine, New York, 1821; a meta- 
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physical article on ‘‘General Terms,” pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, vol. xxiii, No. 1, 1832; a volume of 
*‘ Poems,” 1830. Her school-books have had 
an immense sale, and have been translated. into 
many of the languages of Europe and Asia. 
WILLIAMS, Rev. Rowranp, D.D., an Eng- 
lish clergyman and author, born in Flintshire, 
Wales, 1817; died at Broad-Chalke, Wiltshire, 
January 18, 1870. He was the son of a canon of 
St. Asaph, and was educated as King’s Scholar 
at Eton, where he was Newcastle Medallist, 
and proceeding thence to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, obtained in his first year Battie’s Uni- 
versity Scholarship. In 1841 he graduated ; 
was elected a Fellow of King’s; was for eight 
years Olassical Tutor of his college and subse- 
quently became Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
In 1850 he was chosen chaplain to the Bishop 
of Llandaff. He frequently acted as classical 
examiner for the Tripos at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. In 1853 he defended himself before 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
against a charge of heresy connected with his 
‘Review of Bunsen,” and obtained in 1864 a 
reversal of such parts of the judgment of the 
Court of Arches as had been unfavorable to 
him. In anticipation of this event, he had, in 
1862, resigned his office at Lampeter. In 1855 
he published a volume of sermons preached 
at Lampeter and Cambridge, which involved 
him in controversies affecting somewhat his 
position at Lampeter, and induced him to ac- 
cept, in 1859, from King’s College the vicar- 
age of Broad-Chalke, where he remained until 
his death. In 1856 he published ‘‘ Christianity 
and Hinduism Compared.” This was fol- 
lowed by ‘ Christian Freedom in the Council 
of Jerusalem” (1858); ‘' Persecution for the 
word of God” (1862); a Critical Preface to 
Desprez’s ‘‘ Daniel,” in which the positions of 
Dr. Pusey are keenly controverted on philo- 
logical grounds (1866); ‘ Prophets of Israel 
and Judah,” with historical illustrations, 
(1866); a review of a charge of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, addressed to the Bishop of St. 
David’s; a Oritical Appendix of his lordship’s 
reply; several articles on Welsh subjects in 
the Quarterly Review ; a paper in the Archa- 
ologia Cambrensis on the Obligations of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church to British Missionaries ; 
a Defence of the Maynooth Grant; poems, 
“ Orestes,’? an adaptation to English readers 
of the ‘“‘Enumenides” of Aischylus; “ Lays 
from the Cimbric Lyre,” and other works. 
WISCONSIN. The Legislature assembled 
on the 12th of January, and continued in ses- 
sion until the 17th of March. The business 
transacted during this time,-as compared with 
that of the preceding year, was as follows: 


ACTS PASSED. 1869. 1870. 
Appropriations.... .......ceeeseeeeees 37 21 
Joint Resolutions. ...............000-5 8 25 
Memorials to Congress...............- 4 15 
Private and Local Laws.............+. 4i1 517 
General Laws. eon. voces Senees tee 186 148 
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One of the most important general laws 
enacted was the “ Esterly”’ bill, so called, in- 
tended to encourage the construction of rail- 
roads. It authorizes towns, cities, and villages, 
to take stock in railroads running through them, 
to the extent of $5,000 a mile, and issue 
bonds therefor, on which they shall be author- 
ized to appoint a railroad commissioner who 
shall have a vote in the company for each 
share of stock. To pay the interest on such 
bonds, the increased State tax, by reason of 
the increased value of property in such locali- 
ties, and a proportionate amount of the State 
license fee on the railroads constructed by aid 
of such bonds (which is to be six per cent.), 
are set apart, not to be used, however, until the 
road is built. Acts were passed as follows: To 
protect the people from empiricism in the prac- 
tice of medicine, by requiring a diploma of 
some medical college or society, or proof of 
five years’ successful practice of medicine; to 
restore the system of county government by 
boards composed of chairmen of town boards 
of supervisors, senior aldermen of cities, and 
presidents of villages; regulating by strin- 
gent rules, for the security of policy-holders, 
the business of fire and life insurance, anc 
putting them under the direction of an insur- 
ance commissioner, while, at the same time, 
the rate of license they are required to pay is 
decreased; providing for the election and 
classification of railroad directors so as to pre- 
vent “rings” from keeping control of them; 
giving the families of soldiers, who served dur- 
ing the war in the regular army, $5.00 per 
month as State aid; for the establishment 
of an additional institution for the insane, and 
to charter the Madison and Portage Railroad 
Company. Joint resolutions were passed pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution, pro- 
hibiting action by the Legislature, except in 
the enactment of general laws, etc. An at- 
tempt was made to secure the removal of the 
capital from Madison to Milwaukee, which was 
defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 56 to 
80. A law having been passed fixing a bounty 
for the killing of wolves, lynxes, and wild-cats, 
within the boundaries of the State, and the 
number of applications for this bounty having 
been so large as to create doubts as to whether 
these wild animals had been killed within or 
without the State, Governor Fairchild advised 
the Legislature that it was “worth while to 
inquire how it happens that so large a pro- 
portion of the claims of this character come 
from counties bordering on other States.” 

The regular election was held November 8th, 
for Superintendent of Public Schools, members 
of the Legislature, members of the Forty-second 
Congress, and also upon the question of rati- 
fying the proposed amendment to the State 
constitution abolishing grand juries. The total 
vote for Superintendent of Public Schools was 
146,826, viz.: for Samuel Fallows (Republican), 
77,929; for Dale (Democrat), 68,897; majority 
for Fallows, 9,082. ‘Total vote upon the amend- 
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ment, 67,500; in favor of ratification, 48,894 ; 

ratification, 18,606; majority for rati- 
fication, 30,288. The Legislature is Republi- 
ean in both branches. 

The finances of the State are in a sound 
condition. The reports of the Secretary of 
State and State Treasurer show that the bal- 
ance in the Treasury belonging to the various 
funds at the close of the fiscal year, Septem- 
ber 80, 1870, was $133,627.11. The receipts 
and disbursements of the general fund during 
the year were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
State tax and tax on suits..........+seeee eens $533,151 20 
Railroad companies, taxes..........-ssseeeeee 247,296 72 
Insurance companies, taxes and fees......... 88,950 31 
From plank-roads, banks, pedlers, and other 
IN aren's <cks Wa dio nie ane GaLAnAR BREED 9° 2 A846 > 17,297 89 
MOM Sse idss ates adie, $886,696 12 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Permanent appropriations...........0....+0+6 $77,826 05 
Legislative exp ion of 1870.... . 95,838 
Penal and charitable institutions............. $28,908 
lo complete the State capitol. ................ 45,238 90 
Interest on State debt..........ccceseeveveees 159,952 28 
PRIDOCIINTIGOUN 260s cagaese ce bcteicccnchereceutee 198,565 05 
OUR dc abanshbs= «ab racatitin oles ths $906,329 58 


Of the above disbursements the sum of 
$316,330.31 was for the ordinary current ex- 
penses of the State—the same expenses for 
1869 having amounted to $314,405.86. The 
amount of the State debt has not been changed 
during the year, and consists of 


State bonds outstanding............. 00.200. $68,200 00 
Certificates of indebtedness to the trust 
PIPL CO TAGS: cote sek oi <u deneeasuswnece 2,183,800 00 
Currency certificates outstanding............ 57 
RAs Sasa als tik tase Sade isda $2,252,057 00 


The total productive educational funds now 
amount to $3,325,642.94, there having been 
an increase the present year of $160,061.41. 
The system of loaning the trust funds to 
school districts for the erection of school- 
buildings has been adopted by the Legislature. 
During the last fiscal year the State sold 
175,410 acres of public land, and still holds 
for sale 386,504 acres of school land at an 
average of $1.13 per acre, 10,440 acres of uni- 
versity land at an average of $2.00 per acre, 
and 105,879 acres of agricultural college land 
at an average of $1.25 per acre. The Governor 
complains that these lands have been sold at 
prices below their value, and recommends that 
they ‘‘be immediately withdrawn from mar- 
ket, and that they be carefully appraised be- 
fore any further sales are made,” 

The total amount of the war claims held by 
the State against the United States was ori- 
ginally $1,742,202.98, of which the United 
States has paid $1,362,811.26, leaving still un- 
paid the sum of $379,391.72, in which is in- 
cluded an unsettled balance of $136,400.58. 
It is believed that this latter sum will soon be 
adjusted and allowed by the General Govern- 
ment. The value of the taxable property of 
the State, as fixed by the State Beaad of As- 
sessment, is $455,900,800. The State tax 
levied the present year amounted to $720,- 


828.24, being 1.58 cents on the dollar, Of 
this sum $175,000 is to be expended in the 
construction of buildi for State institu- 
tions. The attention of the Legislature has 
been called to the unequal assessment of prop- 
erty for taxation in different sections of the 
State. The Secretary of State “Why 
should horses be valued at $92.19 in Bayfield, 
and only $8.85 in Kewaunee? or $76.26 in 
Clark, $75.58 in Dunn, $63.14 in ae se 
$65.95 in Walworth, and only $16.75 in - 
itowoc, and $27.88 in Brown?” The same 
disparity is stated to exist in the values of 
other classes of taxable property. The amount 
and value of taxable property, as assessed in 
the years 1869 and 1870, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement : 


ARTICLES. Value 1869. Value 1870, 
TAOTMOR cc ddcc ob int bdeksc tix ves $16,452,870 | $14,654,005 
MOMGRO Chet ccoceiacs ciobachicee 10,959,454 0,354,721 
yn AL foly SER ee REPS oes 853,200 319,784 
BROOD: decries ocamice adhds conceit 1,814,244 1,412,087 
AAs > 5 aon ea Ao on a pseee eo 1,523,080 1,669, 
BHOOE Sh ococctantaiecvosebe 4,176,425 8,869,513 
Shares of bank stock......... 2,887,255 2,583, 
WOUEIOR. . Ss wisddters kdeBaces 438,353 41 
Pianos and Melodeons... .... 834,924 811,997 
Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
OTR BOOK 00 Feces aids dye 12,285,914 19,673,274 
Other personal property.,.... 911,423 456, 
Total personal property..| 82,787,142 21 
Total sy ohveleabanncWeeieiien 167,912,259 | 169,661,316 
Total city and village lots....| 75,582,095 | 77,885,389 
All property assessed...| $326,221,596 | $326,765,238 


The various charitable institutions of the 
State are reported to be in excellent condition, 
while the results attained during the year by 
wise management will compare favorably with 
those of the best institutions in the country. 
During the past year, 144 pupils received in- 
struction at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, of whom 122 were inmates at the close 
of the year, being an excess of 24 over the 
highest number at any previous time. The 
total expenditures for the year, including all 
repairs and improvements, amounted to $28,- 
834.93; while the estimated expenses for 1871, 
including extensive repairs and permanent 
improvements, are stated at $38,864. $19,- 
722.40 have been expended for the sup- 

ort of the Institute for the Education of the 

lind during the past year, and $22,158.45 for 
the completion of the new building, making 
the total cost of the whole structure about 
$155,655. The number of pupils receiving 
instruction during the year was 64. Excellent 
results have attended the management of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home School. The chil- 
dren are making the most of their opportuni- 
ties, and will bring no discredit upon the 
State when they shall have gone forth into 
the world to care for themselves. The whole 
number of pupils in attendance during the year 
was 33], for the support of whom the sum of 
$41,877.40 was expended. 

The subject of the treatment of the insane 
has received the most careful consideration, 
and the management of the hospital has been 
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highly successful. The whole number under. the expectations of the people. The citizens of 


treatment was 532. Among the inmates at the 
close of the year were 77 Germans, 50 Irish, 
18 English, 28 Norwegians, 52 New-Yorkers, 
27 natives of Wisconsin, and 7 each of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New Hampshire. The as- 
signed causes of insanity were, 136 ill health, 
70 religious excitement, 47 each to intemper- 
ance, puerperal fever, and hereditary tenden- 
cies, 46 each to overwork and epilepsy, 45 to 
disappointed affections, and 44 to domestic 
troubles. The current expenses for the year 
were $80,518.37, and the sum of $7,344.94 was 
expended for permanent improvements. <A 
site for an additional institution has been 
selected at Oshkosh, on the banks of Lake 
Winnebago, where a tract of land containing 
337 acres has been purchased. There has been 
an alarming increase in the percentage of the 
insane during the last twenty years, which is 


shown in the following statement: 

YEARS. Insane. | Population.| Per cent, 
gl AOR ee cers eee 54 805,891 | 000 17 
SRGtiey maid c's s+ paged’ va Re as 283 775,881 | 000 36 
IW ar ccsexegemsvceccerr es 691 | 1,055,559 | 000 65 


The proportion of insane to the total popula- 
tion in 1850, was one to every 5,655; in 1860, 
one to 2,812; in 1870, one to 1,528. 

The number of convicts in the penitentia 
at the close of the year was 217. Althoug 
an appropriation of $33,000 is asked for cur- 
rent. expenses for 1871, it is believed that this 
is the last large appropriation that will be 
needed, and that the institution hereafter will 
be self-sustaining. On the 2d of May the work- 
shops of the State-prison were destroyed by 
fire, causing a loss of about $70,000. 

The report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows the following school statis- 
tics for the year: 


FOGUE OL BGO ont 85 55% vide wep edasaany arias 412,481 
Number that attended school during the past 

MORES oven die hes docles cduehebee dkGib me ALAS 264,525 
Number of school districts in the State....... 4,802 
Number of teachers required to teach the 

SCHOOISL YT . <s eens cults a ubiccaachcs UALOA uabaeeR 5,661 
Amount expended for public educational pur- 

PORCN TS. nash ab ss Los pba cet ned oaa geese $2,094,160 


The average wages of male teachers in the 
country districts is $41.77 per month, and that 
of females $27.40. In the cities the average 
salary per annum for male teachers is $1,001, 
or $100.10 per month; and for females $370 
per annum, or $37 per month, The highest sal- 
aries are paid in Milwaukee—being $2,500 per 
annum to male teachers, and $1,200 to female. 
The total number of pupils in the State attend- 
ing the public schools, private schools, acade- 
mies and colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions, is estimated at 295,000 (an increase 
of 5,000 over the number estimated for last 
year), which shows a very large proportion of 
school population not in attendance upon any 
school. The two State Normal Schools at 
Whitewater and Platteville are now in success- 
ful operation, and have thus far fully satisfied 


Wisconsin manifest a lively interest in the 
welfare of their State University. The average 
attendance has materially increased during the 
past year, and the standard of education is 
constantly rising. The chair of Geology, Min- 
ing, and Metallurgy, has been recently added. 
The Female College building is in process of 
construction and will be ready for occupancy 
in 1871. The whole number of pupils in at- 
tendance at the Reform School the past year 
was 239, of whom there were 206 remaining 
on October Ist. The amount expended for the 
support of the school during the year was 
$32,108.04. 

The following is the Federal census of Wis- 
consin for the years 1860 and 1870: 


COUNTIES. 1870. 1860. 
AGaMGe so. spvaassectibivess 6,601 6,492 
Aghlavign 2 SE ca vscewace 221 515 
Bad BX. * cniosonceetasadhasr way 11,007... 
TOON 5 5 is Woes bn 53003000 ray 538 eon 
BAVA. onisceSaratenes est ean - 844 wee 
BLOW wccisseperep cucret ret 25,166 11,795 
abe, eons Lib oo aetblens 11,128 3,864 
PMNS, haces ves dvsness 506 12 
OBNIMIOL o 5. oct enw eh slenee wie 12,834 . 97,895 
Chippewa .........00c eevee 8,345 11,895 
OI PES e As sass Mis cna ee 8,450 7389 
Colne sh exe vice wecnees ay 28,813 24,441 
Crawford inc. sTicecaschuns 13,076 8,068 
Dallascse Lis2ds-vsaasensrs eik 13 
DANG, Wwe CTE Ts cans eee 53,096 922 
OO ROR e osat deises pop cto ebee 47,089 42.818 
DOOR SH GIT aie wauieie Spica ec 4,922 2,948 
DOURIESS ive th xcesebinsys <nss,0 1,122 812 
RIVED habia wah onion up haxne 9,489 2,704 
Hau Clairets.... vecaecsssacs 10,770 3,162 
Fond-du-Lac................ 46,272 84,154 
CALANE STE aka van enseaesanc 87,978 31, 
Groen is sthies vac coMiaasnse’ 28,611 19, 
Green Lake: .......50+s0s00s 13,195 12,663 
LOWS :Jcidetlaeke ns w.c'n ecu e SWRy 24,544 18, 
DACKEOUNS ii casa ansneccas en 7,696 4,170 
SCMOTEON 2. Salas cs bexuee chee 84,042 80,438 
Juneau 12,372 13,900 
Kenoghe.'o..3.006edcesarece 13,147 8,770 
KOsvBUMCE..0;. 0100 ov esinds needs 10,128 5,580 
Da Oronbare se : Hepes as 20,298 12,186 
Lafayette 5 sicciscdivs coe ccels 22,659 18,134 
Tia POMC ss |. sdene tae espa ern 858 
Manitowoc .............:-+5 83,364 22,416 
Marathon 6.25 0.5 aint sec 5,883 12,892 
Marquette. ni: isniste os mesic te 8,056 8,283 
Milwaukee ..........2.0000: 941 62,518 
ODTOO jisunesesceeee cs. ssc 16,551 8,410 
OcontossGaeis. oe. 550.00 8,321 3,592 
Outagamie...............265 18,430 9,587 
QUE sc oni voss cc ccatnee 15,568 15,682 
Ly Pee ale dons ote comuakee mes ten 
ROO, inoue sp ainlecinsteaun’ 7 
3,422 1,400 
10,636 %,507 
26,740 21,360 
15,782 9,782 
teas pane : 
860 18,963 
si7a9 26,889 
Sheboygan ............. 0005 ; 
Trempeleat .. .svigsesiaee sis 10,738 2,560 
GQPNON ohn hgh > cde kes cea an 18,645 sees 
Walworth cor deecce os 25,971 26,496 
Washington 24,320 23,622 
AURGSDN 25s coos docs Coes 28,282 26,831 
Waupacea....c....ee- esse 15,540 8,851 
Weurharg eee opaalade takes Ps AS i ts 
MNGDRIO.. us oePe kata cee "i Ne 
reo Wai res 7 aa S912 21495 
Tt 4 utc cae as tats ae 1,055,167 715,881 


The United States census for 1870 shows a 
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atifying increase in the agricultural products 
of the State as compared with 1860, while 
there has been a greater increase in manufac- 
turing industry during the same period. The 
amount of wheat produced to each inhabitant 
was 20.1 bushels in 1860, and 24 bushels in 
1870, showing a gain of nearly 62 per cent. 
In 1860 the number of manufactories was 
8,063; persons employed therein, 15,414; 
value of products, $27,849,467 ; while in 1870 
there were 7,136 establishments, with 89,055 
employés, and products valued at $85,624,966, 
showing an increase in establishments of 4,072, 
of employés 23,641, and of products of $57,- 
775,499. Other interesting statistics are as 


follows: 


Public debts, counties, cities, towns .... $3,738,965 
Number of libraries.............--csee0- 2, 

Number of volumes..........--+eseseees 880, 
Number of church o 


Number of church OOD so. 60 cee veswes 1,396 
Seating capacity of churches............ 455,038 
Value of church property...........++++ $4,749,983 
Number of newspapers..........-++++06 1 

REIPOUINUIOM, cb acncthesverasepoptvsrns, ag 281,685, 


The following agricultural, manufacturing, 
and social statistics are compiled from the 
United States census for 1870: 


IMPROVED LANDS. 


Number of acres............++ iréewewhs 5,795,538 
Bushels of wheat...........cee00 ceeeee 25,323,647 
NEON ON 096. oo cnc cviascrdindedeadvse 1,356,736 
Pela OF COMM. < <2 a nev eccweeseudsnes 14,875,968 
Bushels of oats........0..006 ceeeceeves 19,878,794 
Bushels of barley............cs00 seeeee 1,627,569 
Pounds of wool .........cccsevecsevevs 4,086,638 
Bushels of potatoes............0sceeeee 6,642,845 
Pounds of Dutter..........ccccceseseee 22,257,117 
Pounds of cheese .......00..eescescsdes 1,494,145 
TRG TARY. da clccnnse pheeasasnahas ved oa 1,280,432 
Pounds Of NODS: «cu. osccsccccesstsvsede 4,738,222 


Estimated value of all farm productions $77,507,261 


Value of manufactures produced....... 85,624,966 

Total taxes levied in each county...... 4,753,815 
‘ PAUPERS. 

Number supported during the year..... 1,538 

GQOSE OP BUDPONE. 5 Finis odeedccccceesaccs $147,879 


Railroad enterprise has not been inactive in 
Wisconsin during the year. The roads from 
Madison to Portage, and from Eagle to Elk- 
horn, have been completed; work on the Bara- 
boo air-line road from Madison northwesterly 
has been pushed forward energetically. The 
Green Bay and Lake Pepin is in process of 
construction from Green Bay to New London. 
The West Wisconsin road has 115 miles com- 
pleted, and will undoubtedly be finished to 
the city of Hudson early in the summer of 
1871. The Milwaukee and Northern Railroad 
is open to Cedarburg, and another section will 
be completed in 1871. At the close of the 
year it was intended to commence work im- 
mediately on the Portage, Winnebago, and 
Lake Superior Land Grant Railroad, and also 
on the road from Oshkosh to pita the latter 
of which, it is expected, will be completed 
during 1872. 

The State Board of Immigration have been 
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very active in their efforts to induce immi- 

ants to settle in Wisconsin : 24,000 pamphlets 
Ae been issued in various languages for dis- 
tribution, and agents have been employed at 
Milwaukee and Chicago to give information 
and assistance to immigrants intending to set- 
tle in the State. 

The following statement shows the number 
arri in Wisconsin for settlement, from April 
to October 10, 1870, as reported by the Mil- 
waukee and Chicago agents: 


MONTH, | i | Total. 
g* |Sa 

Apdii ce. f. gos! 1s2| 76| 10| 43| 8| 1,197 
AWudsadaesesos. 1,966 | 1,709 | 248| 36| a9| 69| 4.067 
Lk eg 1°746 | 1.831 | 117 | 184 15} 3,803 
July... ERO Ee 1,708 8,034 70 a1 2 5.021 
Bostember......| 92| 712| 67| 16| 4| 81| ‘922 
October 10, 1870. 15} 156] 48]....) 18].... 232 
6,868 | 8,170 | 699 |560| 99/136! 16,532 


WURTEMBERG, a kingdom in South Ger- 
many. King, Charles I., born March 6, 1823; 
succeeded his father, June 25, 1864. Area, 
7,532 square miles; population, according to the 
census of 1867, 1,778,396.* 

The army of Wirtemberg, in 1869, consisted 
of 84,958 men, of which 14,153 were in active 
service. 

The session of the Wirtemberg Diet was 
opened on October 21st. A further credit of 
8,700,000 florins was demanded by the Gov- 
ernment to cover the extraordinary expenses 
of the war, and was granted, after a short de- 
bate, almost without a dissenting vote. Minis- 
ter Scheurlin then spoke on the question of 
German unity, and remarked that, as the elec- 
tions for the present Diet had taken place at a 
time when that important question had been in 
an entirely different phase of its development, 
the Government had thought it advisable to 
order elections for a new Diet, to which the 
treaty agreed upon with the North-German 
Confederation would be submitted for approval. 
This declaration being given, the minister read 
a royal decree ordering the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The elections took place in December, and 
their result was, as had been anticipated, de- 
cidedly in favor of union. On the 19th, the 
new Diet was opened by the King. The treaty 
with the North-German Confederation was 
immediately referred to a committee, and, on 
December 23d, the Lower Chamber voted in 
favor of the treaty by 74 yeas against 14 nays. 
A few days after, the Upper Chamber likewise 
approved of the treaty by a vote of 26 against 3. 

* cs, mlation of the la: 

For ecclesiastical statistics, pop rger 


cities, and finances, see CAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 
for 1868. 
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"0; death, 70; graduate of Harvard, "0. 

BourBon, ENRIQUE MARIE FERDINAND.—Birth, 71; killed 
in duel, 71; cousin of Queen of Spain, 71. 

Brazil.—Royal family, 71; ministry, '71; area, 71; popu- 
lation, 71; provinces, 71; population of Rio, 72; slaves, 
723 census bill, 72; agricultural colonies, 72; finances, 
"2; speech of Emperor at opening of Parliament, 72; 
position of: conservatives on slavery question, 72; 
ministerial crisis on slavery question, 73; action of 
ministry, 73; new ministry, 73; war with Paraguay, 
"8; progress of emancipation, 73; spread of cretinism 
and goitre, 73; causes of tardy development of re- 
sources, 74. F 
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Bremen.—Area, 74; population, 74; revenue, 74; expendl- 
ture, 74; debt, 74; shipping, 74; merchant navy, 74; 
- emigration, 74. 
Brogure, Acnitve Cuantes Shance Vicron, Dvo ve. 
—Birth, 74; death, 74; education, 74; political career, 
75; supports Louis Philippe, 75; opposes Revolution 
of 1848, 75; writings, 75. 
Brunswick.—Member of North-German Confederation, 
%; Duke, 75. (See Germany.) 
BurtrNcame, Anson, LL. D.—Birth, 75; death, 75; min- 
ister from United States to China, 75; minister from 
China to Western powers, 75; carly career, 75; mem- 
ber of Congress, 75; difficulty with Preston Brooks, 76; 
accepts ambassadorship from China, 76; donbts as to 
public opinion in America, 76; career of embassy, 76 
Burien, Benyamin F.—Representative from Massachv- 
setts, 117; reports amended bill to admit Georgia, 
177; reports a bill for the admission of Mississippi, 
160; reports a bill to admit Texas, 167. 


© 


California. —Federal census, 77; movement of population 
in mining districts, 7%; in agricultural districts, 77; 
population of*San Francisco, 77; Chinese immigra- 
tion, 77; public lands, 77; grants to railroads, 78; sta- 
tistics of products, 78; grapes, 78; mining statistics. 

* 18; value of industrial products, 78; movement of 
shipping at San Francisco, 78; imports and exports, 
78; railroads, 78; Legislature, 79; message of Gov- 
ernor on fifteenth amendment, 79; action of Legisla- 
ture on, 79; political affairs, 79; use of hydraulic pipe 
in mining, 388; blasting of Blossom Bock in San 
Francisco harbor, 69. 

CARPENTER, MatrHew H.—Senator from Wisconsin, 117; 
on the Georgia bill, 120; on the bill to admit Georgia, 
142; on the Virginia resolution, 154, 155; on the en- 
forcement bill, 174; offers amendment to the enforce- 
ment bill, 183; on naturalizing Chinese, 192. 

CassERLY, EveEnz.—Senator from California, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 123; reasons for voting against the 
Virginia bill, 159. 

Central America.—States, 79; area and population, 79.— 
Costa Rica—President, 79; revenne, 79.—Guatemala, 
79; San Salvador, 80.—Nicaragua, 80.—Honduras, 80; 

* finances, 80; exports, 80; interoceanic railroad, 80; 
revolutions, 80; earthquakes, 80; circumstances of 
revolution in Costa Rica, 81; friendly relations 


suspended by Costa Rica with Guatemala, 81; Constit- 


uent Assembly in Costa Rica, 81. 

Caamprin, StepHen.—Commodore in United States Navy, 
81; birth, 81; death, 81; early career, 81; in War of 
1812, 81; prominent actor in battle of Lake Erie, 82; 
subsequent career, 82. 

Cxase, Right Rey. Carron, D. D.—Birth, 82; death, 82; 
graduates at Dartmouth, 83; career, 83. 

Cuase, Chief-Justice.—Letter in answer to an invitation 
of colored people, 726; decision on legal tenders, 728; 
on an investment in Confederate bonds, 730. 

CHAUVENET, Wiui1AM, LL. D.—Birth, 83; death, 83; emi- 
nent mathematician, 83. 

Chemical Examination of American Grapes and Wines.— 
Analysis of Prof. C. M. Wetherill, 83; table of results, 
84; analysis of foreign varieties, 84. 

Chemistry.—Atomic theory, Sir William Thompson on, 
84; defends Caudry’s proposition, 84; cites Kinetic 
theory of gases, 86; refers to experiments of De la 
Tour, Faraday, and others, 86; address of Prof. H. 
E. Roscoe before British Association, 86; hydroge- 
nium amalgam, 87; constitution of ammonium amal- 


gam, 87; researches on vanadium, 88; no such ele- 
ment as jargonium, 88; ozone, 89; chemical) action of 
sunlight, 89; artificial gems, 90; mineral crystalliza- 
tion by cold, 90; chlorine as a refining agent, 90; an- 
hydrous fluoride of silver, 91; artificial alizarine, 91; 
paper on, by J. W. Young, 91; use of, as dye-stulf, 92; 
new explosive powders, 92; “safety explosive com- 
pound” of Percy A. Blake, 92; varieties patented by 
Nobel, 92; invention of the Nora-Gyttorp mills in 
Sweden, 93; chemical changes of hides into leather, 
98; preparation of anthracen, 93; improved method 
of making lead-paints, 94; manufacture of sulphide 
of carbon, 94; gas-furnace for chemical operations, 
95; composition of iron-rust, 95; presence of carbonic 
acid in atmosphere, 95; cause of, 95; analysis of ooze 
or chalk-mud, 95; new volatile and saccharine sub- 
stance, 96; soluble glass, 96; analysis of soot, 96; ex- 
portation of, to West Indies, 96; uses of glycerine, 
97; utilization of sewage, 97; relative purity of air, 
97; poisonous cosmetics, 98; adulterated aniline dyes, 
98; test as to the adulteration of milk, 98. 

CutcuEstEr, Rt. Rev. Asnuunst Turner Grsent, D. D., 
Bishop of.—Birth, 99; death, 99; career, 99. 

Chili.—President, 99; revenue, 99; expenditures, 99; 
Anglo-Chilian loan, 99; debt, 99; army, 99; navy, 99; 
provinces, 99; population, 99; area, 99; railroads, 100, 
227; railroad over Plaudron Pass, 100; Prof. Rosetti’s 
report of survey, 100; passes over the Andes, 100; 
Congress elections, 100; Araucanian troubles, 101; 
decision of President in case between Argentine and 
British Governments, 101; guano, 101; agriculture, 
101. 

China.—Government, 101; Emperor’s titles and genealogy, 
101; regency, 101; population, 101; Mantchooria, 101; 
Corea and Foochoo, 101; province of Ili, 102; Mongce- 
lia, 102; suppression of the Taepings, 102; cultivation - 
and use of opium, 102; loss of Toorkistan, 102; rev- 
enue and duties, 102; commercial statistics, 102; ex- 
ports and imports, 103; specie, 108; arrivals and 
clearances in Chinese ports, 103; outrages on mis- 
sionaries at Hang-kow, 103; proclamation of Wang, 
103; Tien-tsin massacre, 103, 225; attack on Sisters of 
Charity, 104; murder of French consul, 104; flight of 
foreigners to American steamship Manchn, 105; im- 
perial decree after massacre, 105; letters of Protestant 
missionaries to French consul at Shanghai, 105; note 
of Chinese embassy to French foreign minister, 105; 
demands of French Government, 106; Burlingame’s 
mission, 106; Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan, 106; _ 
do. in Soongaria, 106; success of rebels, 106; Rus- 
sians called in, 106; war favorable to Government in 
1870, 107; relations of China with United States, 224. 

CLARENDON, Rt. Hon. Gzorer Wri11AM FrepErick Vi1- 
Lrers, fourth Earl of.—Birth, 107; death, 107; at Ox- 
ford, 10%; early diplomatic career, 107; minister to 
Spain, 107; in House of Lords, 108; Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 108; Foreign Secretary, 108; attitude tow- 
ard United States, 108, 

Criark, Sir James, Bart., M. D.—Birth, 108; death, 108; 
career, 108. 

Cotsusy, ZERAH.—Birth, 108; engineer, 108; editor of 
scientific journals, 108; suicide, 109. 

Coes, Captain Cowrrr Purrrs, R. N.—Birth, 109; death, 
109; ‘naval career, 109; inventor of ship’s armor, 109; 
loss of the Captain, 109. 

Cotrax, Scuurter.—President ofthe Senate, 117; speech 
when serenaded, 725. 

Colombia, United States of.—Government, 109; States, 
109; area, 109; population, 109; revenue, 109; expen- 
ditures, 109; debt, 109; army, 100; commerce, 109; 
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railroad, 109; presidential election, 110; message on 
education, 110; Panama, 110; telegraphs, 110; inde- 
pendence of Spanish Antilles, 110; Darien Canal 
treaty, 110; United States exploring expedition, 110; 
Atrato route, 111; Medill’s plan for surface canal, 
111. 

Cotver, Rev. NaTHantzt, D. D.—Birth, 111; death, 111; 
in War of 1812, 111; temperance and antislavery advo- 
cate, 112; fuunder of Tremont Temple, Boston, 112; 
establishes ‘* Colver Institute’? at Richmond, 112. 

Commerce of United States.—Trade with Canada, 112; 
imports, 112; reéxports, 112; exports, 112; foreign 
exports at New York, 112; goods entered for con- 
sumption, 113; for warehousing, 113; free, 118; specie, 
113; withdrawals from warehouse, 113; customs at 
New York, 113; classes of merchandise arrived, 114; 
exports from New York, 114; comparative commerce 
of New York, 114; tonnage of United States, 114; 
ship-building, 115; entrances and clearances from 
United States for British North America, 115. 

Congregationalists.—Convention in New York, 115; Pil- 
grim Memorial Convention at Chicago, 115; American 
Board of Foreign Missions, 115; Hawaiian churches, 
115; missionary funds contributed by native Christians, 
115; statistics of missions, 116; American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 116; Congregationalism in Great 
Britain, 116; France, 116; Switzerland, 116; member- 
ship, 116. 

Congress, United States.—Second session of the Forty- 
first convenes, 117, In the Senate a bill to define and 
regulate the jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme 
Court, 117; a bill to repeal appellate jurisdiction in 
habeas corpus cases presented, 118; do. to remove all 
political disabilities, 118; resolution to annul all po- 
litical disabilities, 118; do. relative to a denial of the 
protection of the law, 118; do. on a paper currency, 
118; do. on repudiation, 118; do. on a tariff, 118. 

In the Senate, a bill to perfect reconstruction in 
Georgia, 119; amendment offered, 120; wholly un- 
necessary, 120; ratification made under duress, 120; 
the rebel States should be made to feel the power of 
this nation, 120; a direct impeachment of the whole 
reconstruction policy, 120; this is not a question 
which concerns simply the State of Georgia, 121; 
what is the effect of coercing Georgia to adopt the 
amendment? 121; we want an eyidence of their 
change of purpose since secession, 121. There area 
doctrine and a principle within the present measure 
which may be returned like a poisoned chalice, 122; 
proceedings in Georgia, 122; the coercion imposed 
on Georgia by the proposed amendment, 123; who is 
to determine when an amendment to the Constitution 
is ratified ? 123; the question as to what is the Con- 
stitution belongs to the political department of the 
Government, 123; there is no coercion about it, 124; 
no excuse or apology for the action of Georgia, 124; 
eminently desirable to obtain the free adoption by 
that people of the fifteenth amendment, 125; the rati- 
fication by three-fourths absolutely null and void, 125; 
let us test it, 125; important that the fifteenth amend- 
ment should be ratified, 125; important that we should 
require Georgia to ratify this amendment, 126; an ex- 
planation, 126; without this requirement Georgia will 
not ratify, 126; what power is legitimate to organize 
a government for Georgia, 127; shall Congress divest 
the people of Georgia of this power? 127; if the State 

* _ will come under the radical banner, all will be right, 
127; attempt to justify these proceedings, 128; the 
provisions of the bill, 128; it is not Georgia alone 
that is interested, 129; what a spectacle to present to 


the world! 129; vote on the amendment, 129; agreed 
to, 1380; Georgia did all that your acts under the 
fourteenth amendment required, and now it is pro- 
posed to take her in hand again, 130; two reasons 
given, 130; proceedings of her Legislature, 130; no 
members disqualified, 181; can you reinstate the ne- 
groes? 181; bill passed, 131, 

In the House, the bill from the Senate passed after 
a brief debate, 181; vote, 131. 

In the House, the bill to admit the State of Georgia 
to representation in Congress considered, 132; the 
features of the bill, 132; facts respecting Georgia, 132; 
admission of members to this House, 133; hesitation 
of the Senate, 133; their report, 133; theory upom 
which this bill is urged, 134; object to prolong the 
term of office of the men who now control the State, 
134; its avowal, 134; design to establish a principle 
that will authorize Congress to seize any State, 134; 
the bill passed, 185; the vote, 135, 

In the Senate, the House bill considered, 185; an 
additional section moved, 185; the Bingham amend- 
ment objected to, 185; its adoption by the House has 
been regarded as a rebel victory, 185; position of the 
Senator from Illinois, 186; position taken by tthe Sen- 
ator from Vermont, 136; when does a State goyern- 
ment of a new State go into operation ? 186; the true 
doctrine, 137; shall men take advantage of their own 
wrong ? 137; shall the Bingham amendment, prohib 
ing the State government to continue in office, be 
stricken from the bill? 187; progress of reconstruc- 
tion in Georgia, 187, 188; it is claimed that the State 
Legislature may continue its existence for two years, 
139; on what ground? 139; the act of admission re- 
lates back, 139; estopped from accepting any such 
doctrine, 139; no case in the world can be clearer, 
140; as plain and flagrant an attempt at usurpation in 
Georgia as ever marked the course of any men seek- 
ing power by illegitimate means, 140; the Bingham 
amendment words of despair to loyal men, 140; — 
sources of power in Congress, the two constitutional 
amendments, 140; also three other sources, each of 
which is overflowing, 140; necessity of the case, 140; 
guarantee clause, 140; e pluribus unum, 141; this 
guarantee invoked for the protection of Georgia, 141; 
act of March 2, 1867, 141; several courses open to Con- 
gress all equally within its powers, 142; Congress a 
High Court of Equity with Georgia at its bar, 142; 
what is the meaning of all this wild talk about the 
Constitution being construed in the light of modern 
progress? 142; can Congress do any one of these 
things which the provisions of the Constitution say it 
shall not do? 148; we are engaged in the transaction 
of grave and important business, 143; features of the 
bill, 148; can Congress deny to a State, in the form of 
a condition contained in the act of admission, a 
power secured to the State by the Constitution of the 
United States? 144; fundamental principles to be 
borne in mind in every constitutional discussion, 144; 
can they point out the provision which confers the 
power in this case? 144; views of Senators, 144; 
amendment offered, 145; lost, 145; another offered, 
145; substitute proposed, 145; adopted, 145; other 
amendments moved and adopted or rejected, 146; 
bill passed, 147. 

In the House, the bill reported with amendments 
of the Senate, 147; amendments added and the bill 
passed, 147; Senate refuse to concur, 147; conference, 
148. 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to admit Virginia 
to representation in Congress, 148; she has complied 
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mm all respects with the reconstruction acts, 148; were 
the members of the Legislature required to take the 
test oath ? 149; amendment moved, 149; remands the 


_ State to its previous condition on a certain contin- 


gency, 149; manifestly improper, 149; no authority 
under the Constitution for unequal States, 149; we 
have a right to protect ourselves against a recission 
of the fifteenth amendment by Virginia, 150; thus to 
remand her would nallify her ratification, 150; we 
have a right to protect a State government after hav- 
ing reconstructed it, 150; the power claimed by some 
States to retract their ratification, 150; the amend- 
ment confesses the power of a State to retract, 151; 
the proposed amendment of the Constitution utterly 
void, 151; when an amendment is proposed every 
State in the Union must be represented in the two 
Houses of Congress, 151; two-thirds of both Houses 
are required to propose amendments, 151; Congress 
will have for evermore the power to protect recon- 
struction, 152; amendment rejected, 152; another 
amendment moved, 152; amendment to the amend- 
ment offered, 152; modified and agreed to, 153; an- 
other amendment moved, 153; rejected, 158; another 
amendment moved, 153; rejected, 153; another amend- 
ment offered, 153; a few questions asked, 154; what 
theory is entertained by these Senators, 154; is a State 
constitution void because it conflicts with an act of 
Congress ? 155; if that act is a compact between Cou- 
gress and a State? 155; there can be no compact be- 
tween Congress and a State, 155; resolution laid aside 
and House bill considered, 155. 

In the House, a bill for the admission of Virginia 
reported, 155; the bill, 155; a compromise measure, 
156; is the State entitled to be represented in Con- 
gress? 156; some think we should be in no hurry to 
admit her, 156; amendment moved and agreed to, 157; 
a substitute offered and adopted, 157; bill passed, 157. 

In the Senate, the House bill considered, 158; 
amendment offered, 158; other amendments offered 
and agreed to, 158; Senators decline to vote, on the 
passage of the bill, in its favor, 159; bill passed, 160. 

In the House, the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill for the admission of Virginia concurred in, 160. 

In the House, a bill reported for the admission of 
Mississippi, 160; the bill, 160; similar to the Virginia 
bill, 161; amendment offered and lost, 161; bill passed, 
161. 

In the Senate, the House bill for the admission of 
Mississippi to representation in Congress considered, 
162; condition of Mississippi, 162; votes on the 
clauses submitted to the Constitution, 162; committee 
recommend all conditions to be stricken out of the 
bill, 163; we have power to put in conditions, 163; 


these States are in a peculiar condition, 163; the pro- « 


visions of the Constitution, 164; Mississippi entitled 
to representation by virtue of the provisions of the 
Constitution, 164; the argument for State rights pro- 
ceeds on a misapprehension, 165; nothing clearer 
than that the equal rights of all must be placed under 
the safeguard of one uniform law, 165; two great title- 
deeds of the republic, 165; all these powers essential- 
ly national, 165; it is for Congress to determine in its 
discretion how republican government shall be main- 
tained, 165; human rights, in this land, do not depend 
on the Congress of the United States, 166; the Federal 
Government is one of limited powers, 166; amend- 
ments rejected and bill passed, 166. 

In the House, a bill considered to admit the State of 
Texas to representation in Congress, 167; amend- 
ment offered, 167; rejected, 167; bill passed, 167. 


In the Senate, the House bill amended and passed, 
168; House concurs, 168. 

Message of the President relative to the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment, 168; communication of 
the Secretary of State declaring the vote, 169. 

In the House, a bill reported to enforce the fifteenth 
amendment, 169; the bill, 169, 170; bill passed, 170. 

In the Senate, the bill from the House considered, 
171; explanation of the bill, 171; a bill reported by 
the Judiciary Committee, 171; its features, 171; moved 
to strike out all of House bill after enacting clause 
and insert Senate bill, 172; the bill, 173, 174; the dis- 
tinction in doctrine and philosophy between the two 
bills, 175; the idea of the bill, that the enforcement of 
the rights of persons to be in the United States 
courts, 175; how are troops to act to enforce the pro- 
visions of the bill? 176; the President may surround 
the polls with troops, 176; what are the troops then 
to do? 176; if this can be done in a free country, let 
us talk no more about the one-man power, 176; the 
speech better suited for twenty years ago, 177; times 
have changed if the fugitive-slave law of 1850 is made 
the model of legislation, 177; what is the language of 
the constitutional amendment? 177; what is its ef- 
fect? 177; why not enforce by laws other prohibitions 
of the Constitution? 178; what is proposed to be 
done? 178; has not Congress the power to prescribe 
the mode and manner of electing members of Con- 
gress? 178; is this bill limited to members of Con- 
gress? 179; it reaches all officers from the highest to 
the lowest, 179; we should endeavor to guard against 
the wholesale frauds in the election of President, 179; 
amendment offered, 179; the amendment, 180; never 
such a proposition made before in Congress, 180; at 
midnight you are asked to adopt it, 180; as important 
as any thing in the bill, 181; amendment to the 
amendment rejected, 181; reoffered in part, 181; 
agreed to, 181; other amendments offered and agreed 
to, 182, 183; bill passed, 183. 

In the House, a disagreement with the amendments 
of the Senate, and committees of conference appoint- 
ed, 183; report, 183; agreed to, 183. 

In the House, a bill introduced to establish a uni- 
form system of naturalization, 184; features of the 
bill, 184; motion to reject the bill lost, 185; bill 
passed, 185. 

In the Senate, a substitute to the naturalization bill 
reported, 186; amendments offered, 186; this amend- 
ment involves the whole Chinese problem, 186; other 
amendments offered and rejected, 186; substitute re- 
jected, 187; amendments offered to House bill, 187; 
moved to strike out the word “ white,”’ 187; agreed 
to, 188; amendment relative to Chinese offered, 188; 
what is their condition, 188; the Senate do not com- 
prehend this question, 188; you have no means of ad- 
ministering oaths to Chinamen, 188; the proposition 
to strike out the word white is nothing more nor less 
than to admit Chinese, 188; it embraces the whole 
pagan races of the world, 189; if the Chinese come 
here at all, I do not want them here as slaves, 189; 
the fate of the proposition to strike out the word 
** white,” 189; its history, 189, 190; foolish interpre- 
tation of the Declaration of Independence, 190; it has 
nothing to do with the question, 191; Congress has 
plenary power over this subject, 191; exaggeration 
of immigration, 191; what is the American princi- 
ple that should guide us here? 192; shall Chinamen 
be. citizens * 192; by the American maxim the 
Chinaman is entitled to a vote, 198; may Indians 
be naturalized? 198; moved to reconsider the vote 
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on the word “white,” 193; what is the objection 
to Chinese? 194; the simple question is a practical 
one, how shall we serve our country ? 195; motion to 
reconsider agreed to, 195; has a Chinaman a natural 
and. moral right to become a citizen of the United 
States? 195; he has not, 195; we may refuse it with- 
out violating any right, 195; amendment rejected, 
196; other amendments, 196; bill passed, 197; amend- 
ments concurred in by the House, 197. 

In the House, a joint resolution on Cuba reported, 
197; the resolution, 197; a substitute, 197; amend- 
ment, 198; object of the resolution, 198; what is the 
duty of the United States? 198, 199; declarations of 
Great Britain and Spain, 200; state of the question, 
201; views of the minority, 202; is the acquisition 
desired, 208; amendments offered, 204; substitute 
adopted, 204; act appointing legal holidays in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 204; other proceedings, 205 

ConKLING, Roscoz.—Senator from New York, 117; on 
the resolution to admit Virginia, 151; on the natural- 
ization bill, 194. 

Connecticut.—Finances, 205; value of property, 205; rev- 
enue, 205; claims, 205; banks, 205; railroads, 205, 
212; statistics, 206; recommendations in Governor’s 
message, 207; schools, 207; charitable institutions, 
207;. State reform schools, 208; State-prison, 208; 
jails, 209; militia, 209; resolutions of Republican 
State Convention, 210; Democratic resolutions, 210; 
election returns, 211; proposed amendments to Con- 
stitution, 211, 212; Legislature, 211; State capital, 
212; pisciculture, 212; female suffrage, 218; United 
States census, 213. 

Cony, SAmuEL.—Birth, 218; career, 218; Governor of 
Maine, 218; death, 213, 

Corrosion of Ship Plates.—Experiments near St. Etienne, 
France, 218; Henderson's alloy, 213; galvanometer, 
213; relative corrosion of different materials, 214; 
soft steel plates, 214. 

Costa Rica.—(See Central America.) 

Cox, SAmvuren S.—Representative from New York, 117; 
offers a resolution, 118. 

Cuba.—(See Spain.)—Action of United States of Colombia 
concerning, 110; treatment of United States citizens, 
214; emancipation, 242. 

Courtine, Francis BrockHoist.—Jurist and politician, 
214; birth, 214; career, 214; death, 214. 


DAHLGREN, Jonn A.—Rear-Admiral United States Navy, 
214; birth, 214; death, 214; first cruise, 214; invents 
Dahlgren gun, 214; midshipman, 214; commander, 
215; captain, 215; at Charleston during war, 215; in- 
vents rifled cannon and boat-howitzer, 215; charac- 
ter, 215. 

Daz, Very Rey. Tuomas, M. A.—Birth, 215; death, 215; 
English clergyman, 215; poems, 215; works, 216; 
character as a preacher, 216. 

Darien Canal.—Treaty concerning, 110; Atrato route, 
111, 326; Medill’s plan for surface canal, 111. 

Davis, GArrerr.—Senator from Kentucky, 117; on the 
Georgia bill, 127; on the resolution to admit Virginia, 
151; offers amendment to enforcement bill, 182. 

Davis, NoAu.—Representative from New York, 117; re- 
ports a naturalization bill, 184. 

Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
117; reports amendment to Georgia bill, 147.’ 

Delaware.—United States census, 216; Wilmington, 216; 
agricultural statistics, 216; debt, 216; revenue, 216; 
judicial decision as to constitutionality of State tax 
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on railroad stock, 216; railroads, 216; public schools, 
217; normal school, 217; colored schools, 217; resolu- 
tions of colored citizens, 217; political canvass, 217; 
white man’s party, 217; Republican resolutions, 218; 
Democratic Convention, 218; resolutions of indepen- 
dent Democrats, 218; election returns, 218; election 
disturbances, 219; Governor’s message, 219. 

Denmark.—Royal family, 219; cabinet, 219; area, 219; 
population, 219; finances, 219; army, 219; navy, 219; 
imports, 219; emigration, 219; meeting of Diet, 220; 
speech of King, 220; politics, 220. 

DicKENS, CHARLES.—Birth, 221; death, 221; parentage, 
221; early career, 221; Pickwick Papers, 221; visits 
to America, 222; works, 228; as a reader, 223; private 
life, 224; ability as a writer, 224. 

Dickry, Oriver J.—Representative from Pennsylvania, 
117; offers amendment to bill to admit Georgia, 147. 

Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations.—China, 
224; Corea, 224; piracy in Chinese waters, 225; Tien- 
tsin riot, 225; France, recognition of the republic, 
226; Great Britain, 227; Alabama claims, 227; fish- 
eries, 228; Northwest boundary, 230; international 
coinage, 231; Japan, treatment of Christians, 231; 
North Germany—protection of Germans in France, 
232; rights of neutrals, 233; rights of legation, 233, 
285; Spanish America, commercial relations with, 
286; Spain, good offices of United States toward, 236; 
claims of United States citizens against, 237; execu 
tion of Speakman and Wyeth, 240; seizure of the 
Lloyd Aspinwall, 240; naturalized citizens of United 
States in Cuba, 241; emancipation in Cuba; 242; Vene- 
zuela, claims against, 242. 

Dominion of Canada.—Trade with United States, 112- 
115; Hudson’s Bay Territory, 248; Manitoba, 243; 
population, 244; legislation, 244; tariff, 244; railroads, 
244: commerce, 245; apportionment of debt between 
Ontario and Quebec, 245; banks, 245; silver coin 
“nuisance,” 245; canals, 246; withdrawal of imperial 
troops, 246; fishery question, 228, 246; death of dis- 
tinguished men, 246. 

Drake, Coartes D.—Senator from Missouri, 117; intro- 
duces a bill to regulate the powers of the Supreme 
Court, 117; on the Georgia bill, 120; offers an amend- 
ment to the Virginia resolutions, 149, 153, 158. 

Dupiry, Benzamin Wrxstow M., LL. D.—Surgeon, 246; 
birth, 246; career, 246; death, 246; skill in lithotomy, 
246. 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE Davy, Sen.—Birth, 247; parentage, 
247; death, 247; clerk in employ of Duke of Orleans, 
247; early literary success, 247; extravagance, 247; 
‘“Three Guardsmen,” 247; ‘' Count of Monte Cristo,” 
248; chatean near St. Germain, 248; character, 249. 

DuRKEE, CHARLES.—Birth, 249; career, 249; death, 249; 
antislavery advocate, 249. 


E 


Earthquakes.—Shock felt in Northeastern America, Oc- 
tober 20th, 250; effects in New-York City, 250; ac- 
count by A. C. Twining, 250; table of differences of 
time, 251; statement by telegraphist at Quebec, 251; 
effects at Albany, 262; effects in Canada, 252; shock 
felt June 6th at Bogota, 252; shocks in France and 
Mexico, 252; in Thibet, Nicaragua, and other places, 
253; lecture by Prof. Forbes at London on earth- 
quakes, 253. 

Eastern Churches.—Visit of Greek Archbishop Lycurgos 
to England, 253; movement for a closer union be- 
tween Anglican and Eastern Churches, 253; letters 
of Patriarch of Constantinople to Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury, 254; letters of Greek Synod to Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 254; Bible in Russian Church, 254; 
Bulgarian Church question, 255; controversy between 
Patriarch Gregory and Grand-Vizier, 256, 

Eastern Question.—Danger of another Eastern war in 
November, 1870, 257; rise of Turkish power in Eu- 
rope, 257; Greek War of Independence, 258; weak- 
ening of Turkey, 258; influence of Russia, 258; Cri- 
mean War, 298; joint treaty of 1856, 259; Cretan re- 
bellion, 259; troubles in the principalities, 259; ex- 
tent of Turkish Empire, 259; population, 259; clauses 
of Treaty of Paris obnoxious to Russia, 260; note of 
Prince Gortschakoff to signatory powers, 260; reply 
of Earl Granville, 260; of Austrian Government, 261; 
of Italian Government, 261; action of Turkey, 262; 
reply of Prince Gortschakoff to Earl Granville, 262; 
European Congress, 263; renewal of, by Russia, 279. 

East River Bridge.—Dimensions of caisson, 263; con- 
struction, 263; cross-section of caisson (figure), 264; 
longitudinal section (figure), 265. 

Heuador.—President, 265; area, 265; population, 265; 
exports, 265, debt, 265; revenue, 265; standing army, 
265; vessels entering the port of Guayaquil, 265; 
minister of United States in, 266. 

Epuunps, Grorce F,—Senator from Vermont, 117; on 
the Georgia Dill, 125, 126, 146; offers amendment to 
the resolution to admit Virginia, 152; offers a pro- 
viso, 158; on the Mississippi bill, 168; on the en- 
forcement bill, 177. 

Eegypt.—Government, 266; area, 266; population, 266; 
political divisions, 266; condition of population, 266; 
receipts and expenditures, 266; debt, 266; army, 266; 
navy, 266; commerce, 266; telegraphs, 266; Suez 
Canal, 266; financial statement of Canal Company, 
267; administration of justice in cases of foreigners, 
267; meeting of Assembly, 267; visit of Khedive to 
Sultan, 268. 

Electricity.—Cause of molecular motion, 268; new electro- 
dynamic law, 263; duration of efectric spark, 268; 
sub-permanent magnetism, 268; depositions of gases 
in metals, 269; electro-metallurgy, 269; experiments 
of Klein, 269; improvements in Walenn’s invention, 
269; magnetic changes of iron, 270; electrolysis of 
nitric acid, 270; electricity and ozone, 270; Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s paper on ‘* A Cause of Error in Elec- 
troscopic Experiments,” 270; electrification of Island 
of St. Pierre Miquelon, 271; electric light in war, 272; 
use in Paris during siege, 272; electro-heating, 272; 
chronoscope, 272; electric buoy, 273; electrical re- 
sistance pyrometer, 273; electro-magnetic anemom- 
eter, 273; a magnetic paradox (repulsion of soft iron 
by a magnet), 274; Nairn’s electrical machine, 274; 
new thermo-electric pile, 274; ingenious electrical ex- 
periments of Prof, Tyndall, 275; new forms of battery, 
275; curious effects of lightning, 276. 

Exsot, Toomas D.—Birth, 276; death, 276; member of 
Congress, 276; takes part in organization of Republi- 
can party in Massachusetts, 277; again in Congress, 
277; friend of colored race, 277. 

Engineering in South America.—Railroads in Chili, 277; 
in Peru, 277; across the Andes, 277; value of guano 
crop, 277; steamship lines, 277. 

Lurope.—Political changes, 277; Franco-Prussian War, 
277; view of the three great races in Europe in 1870 
(map), 278; annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Ger- 
many, 279; annexation of Papal States to kingdom of 
Italy, 279; renewal of Eastern question by Russia, 279; 
International Congress in London, 279; Prince Ama- 
deus of Italy elected King of Spain, 279; assassination 
of General Prim, 279; area and population, 279; eccle- 
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slastical statistics, 279; increase of population for 
forty years, 280; average yearly increase of popula- 
tion, 280; railroad, postal, and telegraph statistics, 
280; military and naval statistics, 281; distribution 
of races, 281; divisions of Europe in 1789, 282; in 1812, 
282, 


Evans, Sm Grorcs pe Lacy, Bart., G. C. B,—British 
general and author, 283; birth, 283; career, 283; death, 


283. 

Ewxank, Toomas.—Scientist and philosopher, 283; birth, 
283; death, 283; career in England, 283; comes to 
America, 288; work on “hydraulic and other ma- 
chines for raising water,’ 283; Commjssioner of Pat- 
ents, 284; literary works, 254. 


F 


Fatcon, Marshal Juan Crisostomo.—President of Yen- 
ezuela, 284; birth, 284; career, 284; death, 284. 

Farnsworth, Joun F'.—Representative from Illinois, 117; . 
on the bill to admit Georgia, 132, 147; reports a bill 
to admit Virginia, 155, 156. 

FARRAGUT, Davi Guascozr. —Birth, 284; death, 284; 
parentage, 284; in War of 1812, 284; wounded at Val- 
paraiso, 285; at school, 285; linguistic attainments, 
285; with the Union in the war, 285; appointed to 
command fleet against New Orleans, 285; running of 
the forts at New Orleans, 286; made rear-admiral, 286; 
with Grant at Vicksburg, 286; captures Mobile, 286; 
opinions of foreigners as to, 287; appointed vice- 
admiral, 287; admiral, 287; presentation to, by New- 
York merchants, 287; visits Europe, 287. 

Fenton, Revsen E.—Senator from New York, 117; 
moves amendment to naturalization bill, 193. 

Fiexip, Ricnarp Stockton, LL. D.— Birth, 287; career, 
287; death, 287. 

Finances of the United States.—Reduction in premium on 
gold, 287; receipts and expenditures of quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1869, 287; for the three quarters 
ending June 30,1870, 287; for entire year ending June 
80, 1870, 288; for quarter ending September 30, 1870, 
288; reduction of debt, 288; estimates for three quar- 
ters ending June 30, 1871, 288; debt, 283 and 822; 
funding bill, 288; statement of public debt, June 30, 
1870, 289; funding bill, 289; effect of Earopean war 
upon, 290; statement of Secretary or Treasury with 
regard to, 290; modification of system of taxation, 291; 
returns of, 291; internal revenue receipts, etc., 202; 
modification of import duties, 292; shipping, 292; im- 
ports in district of New York, 293; report of congres- 
sional committee on decline’in American shipping, 
293; comparative tonnage of United States.and British 
vessels engaged in foreign trade of each country, 
294; monthly range of government securities during 
the year, 294; monthly range of stocks at New York, 
295; range of gold during year, 296. 

Fis, Hamiiron.—Letter on adoption of fifteenth amend- 
ment, 169; letter to the Prussian Minister, 727. (See 
Diplomatic Correspondence.) 

FLAHAULT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARLES Jo- 
sEPH, Count de.—Birth, 297; career, 297; death, 297. 

Florida.— Immigration, 297; United States census, 207; 
debt, 297; statement of Governor Reed as to, 297; cir- 
culating medium, 298; financial bills in Legislature, 
298; internal improvement bills, 298; code of practice, 
299; impeachment of Governor, 299; appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor, 299; impeachment of Judge 
Maybee, 300; extra session of Legislature called, 300; 
message of Governor, 300; informality in passage of 
bill, 800; recommendations in Governor's message, 
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801; funding bill passed, 301; vetoed, 301; Republican - 


Convention, 301; nominees, 801; -resolutions, 301; 
same of Democratic party, 302; canvass of votes, 802; 
results, 803; litigation as to lieutenant-governorship, 
303; finances, 303; charitable institutions, 303; out- 
rages, 803; public instruction, 304. 


France.—Provisional government, 804; army, 304; budget 


for support of, 305; area, 305; population, 305; terri- 
torial changes, 305; population of cities, 305; debt, 
805; budget for 1870, 306; commerce for 1868, 307; rail- 
roads and telegraphs, 307; new ministry of January 
3d, 307; statement of policy by Minister Ollivier, 308; 
Emperor’s New-Year’s speech, 308; murder of Victor 
Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 308; sentence of 
Rochefort, 808; proceedings against the prince, 308; 
Emperor's note to ministry on senatus consultum, 
309; statement of reasons therefor by ministry, 309, 
810; text of senatus consultum, 811; plébiscite, 312; 
Emperor's proclamation respecting, 312; democratic 
opposition to, 312; result of vote, 312; vote of cities, 
313; Emperor’s speech to Corps Législatif on result 
of plébiscite, 318; ministerial changes, May 15th, 313; 
war with Germany, 318 (see German-French War); 
recognition of republic by United States, 226; with- 
drawal of troops from Rome, 410; position of pro- 
visional government on occupation of Rome by Ital- 
ians, 414, 


Freedmen, Refugees, and Abandoned Land. (The Bureau 


of).—Establishment of, 313; purposes, 313; constitu- 
tion, 314; bill to continue, 314; provisions of, 314; 
modification of, in July, 1868, 314; provision for ter- 
mination of, 315; abandoned lands, 315; transporta- 
tion, 315; claims and bounties, 315; supplies of food, 
816; medical supplies, 316; education, 316; school 
statistics, 817; financial statistics, 317; opinions of 
foreigners as to Bureau, 317. 


G 


GARFIELD, JAmes A. — Representative from Ohio, 117; 


offers a resolution, 118. 


Gas-Works.—The Bechton chartered Gas Company's 


works, 317. 


Geographical Hxplorations and Discoveries in 1870.—Effect 


of European war on, 317; in general, 317-819; death 
of geographers, 818; geographical works, 318; arctic 
and antarctic regions, 319; various expeditions, 319; 
voyage of the Germania, 319; loss of the Hansa, 320; 
sufferings of crew, 820; arrival home, 321; *‘ Morrill’s 
Four Voyages ” to the antarctic region and the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, 821; Iceland, 322; North- 
American Continent, 322; British America, 822; United 
States, 322; discovery of cave in Iowa, 322; explora- 
tions west of the Mississippi, 823; Yellowstone 
River expedition in Montana, 323; Yellowstone Lake 
region, 823; Geysers, 824; descent of Colorado River 
by Powell, 824; Mexico, 825; Central America, 325; 
Morelet’s travels in Guatemala, 825; railroad through 
Honduras, 325; interoceanic communication, 825; Nic- 
aragua route, 826; Darien Canal, 826; Tehuantepec 
route, 826; South America, 826; Myers’s travels in 
Venezuela and Ecuador, 326; British Guiana, 327; 
Peruvian explorations of the Amazon, 327; Prof. Hart 
in Brazil, 827; Araucanian troubles, 828; Europe, 828; 
completion of Mont Cenis Tunnel, 828; nationalities 
of Turkey, 828; Greeks, 828; Asia, 828; discovery of 
‘**Moabite stone’? in Palestine, 828; explorations in 
Eastern Toorkistan, 329; exploration of the Panier 
Steppe, 329; Africa, 330; attempt of Sir Samuel Baker 
to sail down the White Nile, 330; diamond discoveries 
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in South Africa, 830; Australasia, 330; West Australia, 
830; South Australia, 330; Papna or New Guinea, 
830, 


Georgia.—Act of Congress concerning reassembling of 


Legislature, 331; proclamation of Governor Bullock, 
331; General Terry to exercise military powers under 
reconstruction acts, 331; meeting and organization 
of Legislature, 831; Governor appoints clerk pro tem., 
831; action of General Terry, 332; question of ineligi- 
bility of members, 382; course of Conservative Re- 
publicans, 332; protest of, 833; address of colored 
members to General Terry, 333; statement of Mr. 
Bryant in behalf of Conservatives, 833; reply of Gen- 
eral Terry, 334; opinion of Supreme Court, 334; mem- 
bers declared ineligible, 334; organization of House, 


"234; seating of persons having next highest vote, 885; 


Governor’s message, 885; ratification of fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, 335; senatorial question, 
335; election of senators, 336; stay law, 336; Govern- 
or’s recommendations at April session, 336; protest 
of Conservatives against continuation of appropria- 


_tion bill, 336; difficulty between Treasurer and Goy- 


ernor, 336; action of Congress on the condition of 
affairs in the State, 887; conclusions concerning the 
organization of the Legislature, 337; bill concerning 
the restoration of the State, 837; views of Governor 
Bullock on the course to be pursred by Congress, 338; 
reassembling of the Legislature, 338; message of 
Governor Bullock, ,838; adjournment of Legislature, 
838; controversy as to the time of holding the State 
election, 338; opinion of Attorney-General Ackerman 
thereon, 889; passage of the election law, 339; pro- 
visions thereof, 839, 840; finances, 840; bill establish- 
ing a system of public instruction, 340; provisions 
thereof, 841; election results, 341; population, 342; 
agricultural products, 342, 


German-French War.—Declaration of Ollivier, 842; can- 


didature of Prince Leopold as King of Spain, and ac- 
tion of France, 843; Count Benedetti insults King 
William at Ems, 848; declaration of war by France, 
843; letter of Pope to King William, 844; reply of the 
King, 844; neutrality of European powers, 344; secret 
treaty in regard to Belgium, 344; organization of the 
two armies, 844; battle of Saarbriicken and Emper- 
or’s dispatch to Empress, 845; map of vicinity, 345; 
Moltke’s plan of campaign, 345; battle of Weissen- 
burg, 846; of Wirth, 846; man of vicinity, 346; gen- 
eral war map, 347; German success at Saarbriicken, 
348; French army falls back, 348; Germans converge 
on Metz to shut in Bazaine, 848; battle of Courcelles, 
849; map of vicinity of Metz, 349; Bazaine attempts 
to retire from Metz, 349; Napoleon’s farewell to citi- 
zens of Metz, 850; battle of Vionville, 350; removal 
of King’s headquarters to Pont-d-Mousson, 350; bat- 
tle of Gravelotte and shutting up of French in Metz, 
351; German forces in France, 352; army of inyest- 
ment at Metz, 852; abandonment of Chalons by 
French, 352; attempt of MacMahon to relieve Ba- 
zaine, and action of Germans thereon, 352; battle of 
Beaumont, 353; MacMahon surrounded at Sedan, 353; 
captnre of Bazeilles, 353; of Sedan, 854; map of vi- 
cinity of Sedan, 854; wounding of MacMahon, 355; 
De Wimpffen in command, 355; note of Napoleon to 
William, proposing surrender, 855; reply of King, 
455; negotiations for surrender, 856; signing of ca- 
pitulation, 356; Napoleon’s interview with William, 
356; prisoners taken, 356; affairs at Metz meantime, 
856; effect in Paris of surrender at Sedan, 356; estab- 
lishment of a republic, 357; recognition of, by United 
States and other countries, 357; proceedings of Pro- 
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visional Government, 357; Germans march on Paris, 
857; removal of Steinmetz, 858; surrender of Stras- 
bourg, 358, 361; capitulation of Metz, 358; French Govy- 

ernment accuse Bazaine of treason, 358; surrender 
of Verdun, 359; investment of Paris, 359; map of vi- 
cinity, 359; circulars of Favre to French diplomatic 
agents, 260; Bismarck’s circular defining condition 
upon which peace might be made, 360; negotiations 
between Favre and Bismarck, 360; surrender of Toul, 
360; organization of new armies by the French, 861; 
fighting in vicinity of Lyons, 362; Garibaldi enters 
France, 862; organizes Army of the Vosges, 362; Von 
Werder’s operations at Dijon, 363; Von der Tann 
marches against Army of the Loire, 363; battle of 
Astenay, 363; cupture of Orleans, 364; capture of 
Soissons, 364; operations of besieging force after 
surrender of Metz, 364; operations of French under 
Aurelles de Paladines, 865; battle of Beaume-la-Ro- 
lande, 365; reoccupation of Orleans by Germans, 366; 
great sortie from Paris by Trochn, 366; successes of 
Manteuffel against French Army of the North, 366; 
Government transferred from Tours to Bordeaux, 

“866; operations against Chanzy, 366; capture of 
Tours, 867; various military operations at close of 
year, 367; capitulation of Paris and close o fwar, 367. 
(See page 277.) 

Germhany.—History, 368; formation of North-German Con- 
federation and German Empire, 368; area and popula- 
tion of various States, 368; nationality of people, 368; 
statistics as to religious belief of different States, 
369; debt of North-German Confederation, 369; emis- 
sion of paper money of States, 369; revenue, 869; 
contributions by various States, 869; expenditures, 
369; army budget, 869; army, 370; infantry, 370; cav- 
alry, 870; field-artillery, 370; army of reserve, 370; 
garrisons, 371; total strength of army, 871; non-com- 
batants in army, 371; entire German army, 371; navy, 
871; merchant fleet of North Germany, 871; Zollve- 
rein, 871; parts excluded therefrom, 371; duties, 872; 
railroads, 372; postal statistics, 872; telegraphs, 372; 
consumption of raw cotton, 372; cotton manufactur- 
ing, 372; opening of North-German Parliament, 372; 
speech of King of Prussia, 372; Baden seeks admis- 
sion, 873; proceedings of Parliament, 373; King's 
speech at closing of, 873; meeting of Customs Parlia- 
ment, 874; proceedings of, 374; outbreak of war with 
France, 374; King William’s speech at Berlin, 875; 
opening of North-German Parliament in July, 375; 
King’s speech, 375; votes war credit, 375; reassembles 
in November, 875; speech of Minister Delbriick, 375; 
treaties uniting Bavaria and Wiirtemberg with Con- 
federation, 876; Parliament votes war credit, 376; 
King of Prussia asked to become Emperor of Ger- 
many, 376; speech of King to deputation at Versailles, 
876; Hesse-Darmstadt approves federal treaty, 876; 
new loan, 376; relations of Denmark, 376. 

Gorcourra, General DomryGo pE.—Birth, 876; death, 376; 
Cuban patriot, 376; attempts to liberate Cuba, 377; in 
present revolution, 377. 


GorrscHakorr, Prince.—Note to European powers on _ 


Eastern question, 260, 262. 
Grant, Utysses §.—Sends message to Congress on fit- 


teenth amendment to the Constitution, 168; message — 


on the commercial marine, 205; messages to Con- 
gress, 629; serenaded, 725; bis speech, 725; proclama- 
tions on neutrality, 726. 


Gnaxvatie, Earl.—Reply to Prince Gortschakoff on East- 


ern question, 260. 
Great Britain, or the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland.—Area, 877; population, 877 ; Govern- 
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ment, 377; ministry, 977; House of Commons, 377; 
Irish peace-preservation bill, 377; Irish land-reform 
bill, 877; education bill, 877; course as to Continental 
war and Black Sea question, 377; relations with 
United States, 377; joint high commission, 378; rail- 
roads, 378; revenue, 378; expenditure, 378; army, 379; 
regulars, 379; Indian army, 379; militia, 379; yeoman- 
ry cavalry, 879; volunteer force, 379; navy, 379; gov- 
ernment of, 379; armored ships, 380; lose of the Cap- 
tain, 380; imports, 880; exports, 380; shipping, 380; 
metals, 880; educational statistics, 380; schools in 
England and Wales, 380; in Scotland, 380; in Ireland, 
380; Government grants to, 380; Alabama claims, 227; 
Canadian fisheries, 228; northwest boundary of 
United States, 230; shipment of precious metals to 
India, 401. 

Greece.—Government, 381; area, 351; population, 381; 
principal cities, 381; revenue, 881; expenditure, 381; 
debt, 381; army, 381; navy, 381; imports, 381; ex- 
ports, 881; entrances and clearances in Greek ports 
in 1865, 881; merchant fleet in 1866, #81; railroads, 
881; brigandage, 381; murder of English tourists, 381; 
action of Government against brigands, 881; repre- 
sentations of foreign powers, 381; resignation of 
Minister of War, 382; capture of brigards, 382; in- 
vestigation of England and Italy into causes of mur- 
der, 882; cabinet crisis, 382; indemnity demanded of 
Greece, 382; earthquake in archipelago, 282; tele- 
graph cable from Athens to Syra, 382. 

Grier, Rozert Coorrer, LL. D.—American jurist, 382; 
birth, 882 ; death, 882; early career, 382; justice of 
United States Supreme Court, 382. 

Guatemala.—(See Central America.) 


Hamburg.—Government, 382; area, 882; population, 382; 

revenue, 382; debt, 882; imports, 383; shipping, 383; 
* merchant navy, 383; emigrants, 383. 

Hamu, Hannreau.—Senator from Maine, 117; offers an 
amendment to the Georgia bill, 146; offers amend- 
ment to the enforcement bill, 181. 

Harper, Jos—EPpH WeEsLEY.—Birth, 383; death, 383; print- 
er, 888; publisher, 383; character, 383. 

Hayti,—Area, 383; population, 383; President, 384; min- 
istry, 884; United States minister to, 384; paper 
money, 884; counterfeit money, 884; public debt, 
884; capture of Salnave, 384; his execution, 384; 
amnesty, 384; National Assembly, 384; adjustment 
of debts of late Government, 384; sale of war-ves- 
sels, 885; message of President at close of Legisla- 
ture, 385; commerce, effect of European war on, 
885; increased imports from United States, 385. 

Herrzun, ALEXANDER.—Birth, 885; death, 885; at Uni- 
versity of Moscow, 385; exiled to Siberia, 385; revo- 
lutionary writer, 385; works, 385. 

Hesse-Darmstadt.—Government, 885; area, 885; popula- 
tion, 885; Chamber of Deputies ratifies treaty of an- 
nexation to North Germany, 876; votes extraordinary 
war credit, 385. 

Hrxman, Joet, LL. D.—Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, 885; birth, 385; death, 385; ability as 
a judge, 386. 

Hrrcncock, Eran ALLEN.—Birth, 386; death, 386; grand- 
son of Ethan Allen, 386; student and instructor at 
West Point, 886; in Florida and Mexican Wars, 386; 
in war of rebellion, 386; friend of President Lincoln, 
886; Swedenborgian, 886; literary productions, 386. 

Hoar, E. Rocxwoop.—Resigns as Attorney-General, 727 
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Honduras.—(See Central America.) 

Howarp, Jagosn M.—Senator from Michigan, 117; on the 
Georgia bill, 124; on the resolution to admit Virginia, 
150. 

Hteen, Kart ALEXANDER ANSELM, Baron yon.—Birth, 
886; death, 386; at University of Heidelberg, 886; in 
Napoleonic wars, 386; scientific tour to Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, 886; Austrian minister at Florence, 
387; works, 387. 

Hungary.—Government, 387; revenue, 887; expenditures, 
887; railroads, 387; telegraphs, 887; laws passed in 
Diet, 387; public instruction, 887; religious liberty, 
387; tobacco monopoly, 887; position as to Franco- 
Prussian War, 387; nationality question, 887; discon- 
tent of Slayi, 387; Croatian diet; 887; proposed Slavic 
confederation, 387; Nazarenes, a new religious sect, 
387; their tenets,"887; their position as to Lord’s Sup- 
per, 388; matrimony, 388; Sunday, 388, 

Hurton, Asranam B,—Instructor of deaf-mutes, 388; 
birth, 888; death, 388; graduates at Union College, 
388; studies law, 388; at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 388; assistant teacher at Pennsylvania Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, 388; career as teacher, 888; acquire- 

; ments, 388. 

Hydraulic Pipe.—Use in California mining, 388; cast-iron, 
888; wrought-iron, 888 ; sheet-iron pipes, 388; use of 
latter by Spring Valley Water Company, 388; at Cher- 
okee mines, 388; dimensions of pipe, 389; manage- 
ment of, 389; manufacture, 389. 
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Ilinois.—Constitutional Convention, 389; constitution as 
agreed upon, 889; bill of rights, 889; distribution of 
governmental powers, 390; elections, 390; oath of 
members of Assembly, 890; senators, 390; representa- 
tives, 880; apportionment of, 890; power of Legisla- 
ture to incur indebtedness and appropriate money 
limited, 890; pay of members, 390; special legislation, 
890; lotteries, 391; protection of miners, 391; terms 
of office, 391; duties of Governor, 391; veto-power, 
891; judiciary, 391; attempt to have judges appointed 
by Governor, 391; proposed innovation in powers of 
juries in criminal cases, 391; judges to make sugges- 
tions as to defects in laws, 392; right of suffragé-302; 
woman suffrage, 892; action of convention on, 392; 
protest against, 892; public schools, 398; no money to 
be appropriated for sectarian purposes, 393; taxes, 
893; government of counties, 393; corporations, 393; 
State bank prohibited, 393; railroad companies, 393; 
competing lines forbidden to consolidate, 394; right 
of eminent domain. oyer railroad .property, 394; 
militia, 394; warehouses, 894; responsibility of rail- 
road companies to shippers, 894; amendments of con- 
stitution, 394; minority representation, 395; town 
and county subscriptions to railroads, 395; provisions 

_ as to Illinois Central Railroad, 395; Iinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, 395; Federal relations, 895; power of se- 
cession, 395; removal of national capital, 396; ratifi- 
cation of amendments to Federal Constitution, 396; 
election upon Constitution, 396; proclamation of 
Governor announcing result, 396; election of judges, 
896; Governor apportions members of Assembly, 
896; Republican State Convention, 396; nominees, 
896; resolutions, 396; Democratic Convention, 397; 
nominees, 397; resolutions, 397; finances, 898; debt, 
398; value of property, 898; taxes, 898; education, 398; 
Normal University, 398; Industrial University, 398; 
charitable institutions, 898; Reform-School, 398; 
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Penitentiary, 898; election returns, 399; United 
States census, 399; population of Chicago, 399; of 
Peoria, 399; of Quincy, 399; of Springfield, 399. ; 

India, British.—Area, 399; population, 399; revenue and 
expenditure for year ending March 31, 1869, 399; 
same for year ending March 81, 1870, 899; taxation, 
400; debt, 400; exports and imports, 400; articles of 
export, 400; railroad capital, 400; communication, 
400; line from Calcutta to Lahore, 400; telegraphic 
communication with Europe, 400; message of Vice- 
roy to President of United States, 400; telegraphic 
cables, 400; increased cultivation of cotton, 400; effects 
of, 400; famine, 400; deaths from starvation, 401; 
traffic via Suez Canal, 401; shipments of precious 
metals from Great Britain, 401; political disturb- 
ances, 401; new government for Assam, 401; com- 
merce with Yarkand, 401; with East Toorkistan, 401; 
Russian operations in East Toorkistan, 401; cholera, 
401. 

Indiana.—Federal census, 402; population of cities, 402; 
agricultural products, 402; mineral resources, 402; 
debt, 402; receipts and disbursements, 402; educa- 
tion, 402; Agricultural College, 402; Democratic Con- 
vention, 403; nominees and resolutions, 408; Repub- 
lican Convention, 403; nominees, 403; resolutions, 403; 
Wabash and Erie Canal question, 404; election re- 
turns, 404; colored jurymen, 405; movement to in- 
crease number of judges of Supreme Court, 405; di- 
vorce laws, 405; Governor’s recommendations as to, 
405. : 

Jowa.—History, 405; population since 1888, 406; United 
States census of 1870, 406; population of cities, 406; 
development of resources, 406; agriculture, 406; im- 
migration, 406; Board of Immigration, 406; appoint- 
ment and duties, 406; action of railroad companies 
on, 407; meeting of Legislature, 407; bills passed, 
407; appropriations, 407; ratification of fifteenth 
amendment, 407; woman suffrage, 407; prohibitory 
law, 407; Constitutional Convention, 407, 409; railroad 
legislation, 407; town and city aid to railroads, 408; 
action of courts upon, 408; Democratic Convention, 
408; nominees, 408; resolutions, 408; Republican 
Convention, 408; nominees, 408; resolutions, 408; 
election returns, 409; State institutions, 409. 

Italy.—Royal family, 409; ministry, 409; area and popu- 
lation, 409; nationality of, 409; divisions according 
to language, 409; according to sex, 409; revenue, 409; 
expenditures, 409; interest on debt, 409; army, 409; 
navy, 410; commerce, 410; merchant marine, 410; 
railroads and. telegraphs, 410; annexation of Papal 
States, 279, 410; withdrawal of French troops, 410; 
excitement among people, 410; negotiations with 
Pope, 410; letter of King to Pope, 410; reply thereto, 
411; General Cadorna ordered to enter city, 411; 
Pope’s orders to Zouaves, 411; surrender of Rome, 
411; terms of capitulation, 411; protest of Pope, 412; 
address of General Kanzler to Papal troops, 412; proc- 
lamation of General Cadorna to Romans, 413; pro- 
visional government of Rome, 413; plehiscitum, 413; 
treaty of 1864 between France and Italy, 413; protest of 
Pope to cardinals, 413; result of plebiscitum, 414; posi- 
tion of Provisional Government of France, 414; proc- 
lamation of Victor Emmanuel on taking possession 
of Papal States, 414; Pope refuses to leaye Rome, 415; 
statement of Minister of Finance to Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 415; new loan, 415; desire of people of Nice to 
reunite with Italy, 415; election of new Parliament, 
415; election of Duke of Aosta to Spanish throne, 
415; King’s speech at opening of new Parliament, 
415; removal of capital to Rome, 416. 
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Japan.—Relations with United States, 231; Government, 
_ 416; United States minister at, 416; area and popula- 
tion, 416; revenue, 416; army, 416; commerce and 
shipping, 416; articles of export and import, 416; rail- 
road loan, 416; railroads and telegraphs, 417; budget, 
417; rice-crop and riots, 417; relations of Mikado and 
Daimios, 417; great fire at Yeddo, 417; earthquakes, 
417%; persecation of Christians, 417; court reception 
of William H. Seward, 418. 


K 


Kansas.—Meeting and doings of Legislature, 418; rev- 
enue bill, 418; Indian reservation troubles, 418; Cher- 
okee neutral lands, 419; report of commissioners ap- 
pointed by Legislature, 419; action thereon, 419; con- 
gressional action as to sale of Indian reserved lands, 
420; Republican Convention, 420; nominees, 420; res- 
olutions, 420; defeat of Sidney Clarke as candidate 
for Congress, 420; card of Republican State Commit- 
tee on alleged attempt of Mr. Clarke to disrupt the 
party, 421; Democratic nominations, 421; election re- 
turns, 421; United States census, 421; finances, 421; 
education, 421; charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, 422; railroads, 422. 

Kemper, Right Rev. Jackson.—Birth, 422; death, 422; 
career, 422. 

Kennepy, Joun Prnpieton.—Birth, 422; death, 422; 
political career, 422; literary works, 423. 

Kentucky.—Population, 423; State valuation, 423; debt, 
423; United States census, 424; revenue and expen- 
diture, 424; Penitentiary, 424; school revenue, 425; 
meeting of Legislature, 425; school legislation, 425; 
insurance, 425; incorporation law, 425; insurance 
bureau, 426; general incorporation law, 426; railroad 
legislation, 426; Ku-klux Klan, 426; Governor’s mes- 
sage thereon, 427; immigration, 427; fifteenth amend- 
ment celebration, 427; resolutions, 427; political can- 
vass, 428. 

Kine, Austin A.—Birth, 428; death, 428; career, 428. 

Kinestry, Right Rev. Carvry.—Birth, 428; death, 428; 
career, 428. 


L 


LAWOESTINE, ALEXANDRE CHARLES ANATOLE ALEXIS, 
Marquis de.—Birth, 429; death, 439; career, 429. 

LAWRENCE, Witt1AM,—Representative from Ohio, 117; 
offers amendment to Georgia bill, 148. 

Lex, Rosert Epwarp.—Birth, 429; death, 429; at West 
Point, 429; early career, 429; resigns commission in 
army at outbreak of the war, 430; letter to sister 
on, 430; joins Confederacy, 430; placed in command 
of Confederate armies, 430; defence of Richmond, 
431; surrender, 431; address on taking leave of his 
army, 431; president of Washington College, 432. 

Lemon, Marx.—Birth, 432; death, 432; career, 432, 

Leorotp IL., Jean JosepH FERDINAND CHARLES, ex- 
Grand-duke of Tuscany.—Birth, 432; death, 432; 
driven out by revolution, 432; attainments as scholar 
and antiquarian, 433. 

Locan, Joun A.—Representative from Illinois, 117; of- 
fers an amendment to the resolution on Cuba, 198. 
Liberia.—Government, 433; foreign relations, 433; com- 

merce, 433; imports, 433; immigration of negroes 
from America, 433; condition of schools, 433. 
Literature and Literary Progress in 1870.—Number and 


character of publications, 483; causes adverse to lit- 
erary pursuits, 423; change in the law of copyright, 
424; international copyright, 494; theology and re- 
ligion, 484; descriptive and critical notices of the 
most important productions of the year, 434-426; 
Christian Examiner defunct, 436; ite place taken by 
Ola and New, 436; popular commentaries on the 
Bible, 426; lst of theological publications, 426, 427; 
poetry, 437; list of titles of poems published, 435; 
history, 488; notices of important works, 438; list of 
historical publications, 439; biography, 439; works 
noticed, 439; list of titles, 440; philosophy, 440; 
science, 441; travel, 441; social science and reform, 

* 442; classical, 443; literature of the temperance re- 
form, 443; Bible in public schools, 443; law, 443; clas- 
sical and other text-books, 443; list of text-books, 
444; medicine, 444; the useful arts, 445; music and 
art, 445; fiction, 445; miscellaneous, 446; notices of 
productions, 446-448; list, 448; republications, 448; 
novels, 448; in biography, 449; in science and phi- 
losophy, 449; in theology, 449; in art, criticiem, and 
general literature, 449. 


Lonastreet, Augustus Batpwrix, LL. D.— American 


jurist and author, 450; birth, 450; death, 450; early 
life, 450; career, 450; political writings, 450. 

Lorrz, Francisco Sotano. —Dictator and President of 
the Republic of Paragnay, 450; birth, 450; death, 450; 
parentage, 450; career, 451; war with Brazil, 451; 
killed in battle, 451. 

Lorp, NatHan.—American clergyman, 451; birth, 451; 
death, 451; president of Dartmouth College, 451; his 
administration, 451; character, 452; works, 452. 

Louisiana.—General tranquillity, 452; acquiescence of the 
people in the results of reconstruction, 452; meeting 
of the Legislature, 452; vetoes by the Governor, 452; 
extra session of Legislature called, 452; purposes 
stated by Governor, 452; passage of the “‘ education 
bill,” 453; provisions thereof, 453; new charter for 
New Orleans, 453; new election law, 453; provisions, 
458; objections thereto, 454; amended and passed, 
454; State aid to New Orleans, Mobile, and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad, 454; legal reforms, 454; changes con 
cerning writs of injunction and mandamus, 454; dis- 
satisfaction on account of legislative appropriations, 
454; meeting of citizens at New Orleans, 454; Gov- 
ernor Warmouth’s response to committee thereof, 
455; hostility between Governor Warmouth and 
Auditor Wickliffe, 455; charges of corruption against 
the latter, 456; his impeachment, 456; the “ slaughter- 
house” litigation, 456; decision of the United States 
Court, 456; school fund, 456; controversy concerning 
the same, in New Orleans, 456; Peabody Educational 
Fund, 456; views of Dr. Sears thereon, 457; political 
conventions, 457; admission of colored delegates to 
the Democratic Convention, 457; election results, 457; 
constitutional amendments, 457; finances, 458; Peni- 
tentiary, 458; rice crops for ten years, 458; cultare 
and varieties of rice, 458; production of sugar and 
molasses, 458; crops of sugar for twenty years, 458; 
cotton crop, 458; commerce of New Orleans, 458; 
Federal census, 459. 

Lutherans,—Statistical view of the Lutheran Church in 
North America, 459; divisions-of American Lutherans, 
459; General Council, 459; General Synod, 460; Gen- 
eral Synod in North America, 460; Synods of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the Norwegian Synod, 
460; Buffalo Synod and German Synod, 460; inde- 
pendent synods, 460; synopsis of synods, congrega- 
tions, and communicants, from the year 1823, 460; 
Lutheran papers, 460; fourth general meeting of the 
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General Council, 460; views of the Council concern- 
ing fundamental errorists, 461. ‘ 

Luxemburg.—Government, 461; area and population, 461; 
ecclesiastical statistics, 461; revenue, 461; expendi- 
ture, 461; debt, 461; railroads, 461; neutrality, 461; 
Prussia not bound to respect, 461; note of Bismarck 
thereon, 461; attitude of England on the Prussio- 
Luxemburg question, 462. 


mM 


Maciisz, Danren, R. A.—British painter, 462; birth, 462; 
death, 462; early training, 462; paintings, 462. 


Maine.—Meeting of the Legislature, 462; legislation, 463; * 


Federal census, 463; Republican Convention, 463; 
resolutions, 463; Democratic Convention and resolu- 
tions, 463; election results, 463; classification of 
Legislature, 464; common schools, 464; teachers’ in- 
stitutes, 464; Reform School, 464; Insane Hospital, 
464; finances, 464; debt, 464; sales of liquors, 464; 
State banks, 464; savings-banks, 464; loans, 465; 
Swedish colony, 465; litigation concerning Maine 
Central Railroad, 465. ; : 

Man.—His stature and bulk, investigations of Dr. Beddoe, 
465; general summary for Great Britain, 465; results 
with reference to occupations, 465; results as to In- 
natics and criminals, 466; effect of locality, 466; dif- 
ference of race, 466; effect of climate and of diet, 
466; inferiority of town to country people, 467; rela- 
tion between physical and mental characteristics, 467. 

Maryland.—Meeting of Legislature, 467; rejection of the 
fifteenth amendment, 467; school law, 467; ‘t oyster 
war” with Virginia, 467; railroads, 467; report of 
committee of City Council of Baltimore on Danville 
and Lynchburg Railroad, 468; ordinance granting aid 
to same, 468; railroads, 468; election returns, 468; 
celebration of ratification of fifteenth amendment, 468; 
resolutions of colored citizens, 468; communication 
of Republican State Committee to Governor Bowie, 
requesting him to call extra session of Legislature, 
469; reply of the Governor, 469; finances, 469; schools, 
469; expenses and assessed value of property in the 
several counties, 470; statistics of city of Baltimore, 
470; United States census, 470; population of Balti- 
more, 470. 

Massachusetis.—Meeting of Legislature, 470; biennial ses- 
sions recommended by Governor, 470; prohibitory 
law, 470; act requiring assessors of cities and towns 
to make return of indebtedness thereof, 470; eight 
hour and ten hour laws, 470; Knights of St. Crispin, 
420; Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad, 471; report 
of committee of council on management of, 471; 
4inancial condition of, 471; further State aid sought, 
471; passage of act granting it, 471; veto of Governor, 
471; proceedings in Supreme Court against the com- 
pany, 472; bankruptcy proceedings in United States 
-courts, 472; finances, 472; debt, 472; deposits in say- 
ings-banks, 472; recommendations of Governor as to, 
472; Hogsac Tunnel, 472; railroad statistics, 472; re- 
port of railroad commissioners, 473; recommenda- 
tions of, 473; purchase of railroads by State, 473; 
State constabulary, 473; politics, 473; resolutions of 
Prohibitory party, 473; of Labor Reform party, 474; 
Republican Convention and nominees, 474; resolu- 
tions, 474; resolutions and nominations of Democratic 
Convention, 475; Woman Suffrage Convention, 476; 
resolutions, 476; presentation of memorial to Re- 
publican Convention, 476; action thereon, 476; action 
of Democratic Convention on same, 477; election re- 
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sults, 47%; decrease in pauperism, 477%; almshouse at 
Tewksbury, 477; at Bridgewater, 477; at Monson, 477; 
lunatic hospital at Northampton, 477; at Taunton, 
478; causes of insanity, 478; lunatic asylum at Wor- 
cester, 478; State-prison, 478; report of warden, 478; 
State Reform School at Westborough, 478; Industrial 
School for Girls, 479; School for Idiotic and Feeble 
minded Youth, 479; education of idiots, 479; Inebriate 
Asylum, 479; public schools, 479; Federal census 
479; population of Boston, 479. : 

Marruews, James M., D. D.—Birth, 479; death, 479; ca- 
reer, 479, 

McCimTock, Rey. Joun, D. D., LL. D.—Birth, 479; death, 
479; scholarship, 480; patriotism, 480; literary pro- 
ductions, 480. 

Mérnmuiz, Prosprr.—Birth, 480; death, 480; political ca- 
reer, 480; scholarship, 480; literary works, 480; archee- 
ological and other works, 481, 

NMetals.—The Henderson steel process, 481; the Sherman 
process, 481; Brady’s process, 482; Wheeler’s process, 
482; dephosphorization of iron, 482; treatment of iron 
with alkaline metals, 482; Russian charcoal-iron, 483; 
Bessemer metal, 483; malleable cast-iron, 483; iron 
and steel crystals, 488; melting steel easily, 484; 
bronze guns, 484; white brass, 484; copper in birds’ 
plumage, 484; selenium in commercial copper, 485; 
desilvering lead, 485; a cold-tinning process, 485; tin 
in California, 485; alloys with manganese, 485; alloy 
of lead with platinum, 486; aluminium weights, 486; 
metallic zirconium, 486; silver and the chlorine treat- 
ment, 486; reducing silver with zinc, 487; Claudet’s 
silver process, 487; economical gold-working, 487. 

Methodists,—Methodist Episcopal Church, 488; statisti¢s, 
488; vote on lay delegation, 489; Book Concern irreg- 
ularities, 489; finances, 489; missions, 489; general 
summary, 489, 490; Methodist Episcopal Church 
‘South—conference, 491; memorial from Methodist 
Episcopal Church on reunion, 491; action of confer- 
ence, 491; missions, 491; relations with Methodist 
Protestant Church, 491; colored conferences, 491; sta- 
tistics, 492; Colored Methodist Episcopal Church— 
organization, 492; constitution, 492; Methodist Prot- 
estant Church—meeting of conference, 492; action on 
reunion with Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Churches, 492; delegates from Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, 493; statistics, 493; African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 493; Free Methodist Church, 493; 
Welsh Calyinistic Methodists, 493; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Canada, 493; Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, 493; Primitive Methodists, 493; United Meth- 
odist Free Churches, 498; Methodist New Connec- 
tion, 493; Methodist Reform Union, 494. ; 

Mexico.—Government, 494; area, 494; population, 494; 
population of cities, 494; budget, 494; imports and 
exports, 494; shipping, 494; railroads and telegraphs, 
494; political situation, 494; revolutionary proclama- 
tions, 494; exactions of revolutionists, 495; action of — 
Government, 495; suppression of revolt, 495; opening 
of Congress, 495; message of President, 495; report 
of Minister Romero on the “ free zone,” 496; claims 
against Treasury, 496; suspension of writ of habeas 
corpus, 496; amendment to Constitution creating Sen- 
ate, 496; seizure of the Forward, 496 (see Wavy, U.S.)3 
defeat of revolutionary General Cardena, 496; remarks 
of President Juarez on adjournment of Congtess, 497; 
earthquake, 497; General Martinez’s rebellion, 497; 
capture of Guaymas by revolutionists, 497; capture 
of the Forward by the Mohican, 497; capture of rebel 
Generals Negrete and Villa, 497; reopening of Con- 

' gress and message of President, 498; amnesty bill, 
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498; executive order thereon, 499; Tehuantepec route, 
499; railroads and telegraphs, 499. 
Michigan,—Election returns, 500; constitutional amend- 
ments, 500; town, city, and county aid to railroads, 
500; finances, 501; sources of revenue, 501; items of 
disbursement, 501; debt, 502; valuation of property, 
502; school statistics, 502; Normal School, 502; super- 
intendent's report on compulsory education, 502; uni- 
versity, 503; railroads, 503; vital statistics, 503; Uni- 
ted States census, 508; Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and 


the Blind, 503; statistics of, for decennial period, 504; - 


causes of, 504; hereditary character, 504; nativity of 
inmates, 504; salt, 505; lumber, 505; iron and copper, 
505; State-prison, 505; Reform School, 905. 

Muzer, WmuraM Auten, M. D,, LL. D., F. R. 8.—Birth, 
505; death, 505; career, 506. 

Minnesota.—Political affairs, 506; Democratic resolutions, 
506; tariff question, 506; election returns, 506; meet- 
ing and doings of Legislature, 506; liquor law, 506; 
codperative associations, 507; internal-improvement 
lands, 507; woman suffrage, 507; finances, 507; agri- 
cultural progress, 507; statistics, 508; t.mber-plant- 
ing—Governor’s recommendation, 508; lumber, min- 
erals, etc., 508; education, 508; school-fund, 508; 
normal schools and university, 509; charitable institu- 
tions, 509; immigration, 509; enrolment of the organ- 
ized militia, 510; railroads, 510; freight and passenger 
tariff, 510; views of the people, 510; constitutional 
amendments, 510; population, 511. 

Mississippi—State government commenced, 511; Gov- 
ernor’s message, 511; action of Legislature, 511; 
chancery courts, 512; free schools, 512; act to provide 
for issuing certificates of indebtedness by State, 512; 
militia law, 513; exemption law, 513; act in regard to 
defence of insanity,in cases of homicide, 513; tax-bill, 
613; finances, 514; lands sold for delinquent taxes, 
514; charitable institutions, 514; question of color in, 
514; railroads, 515; immigration, 515; constitution 
of *‘ Central Immigration Society,” 515; population, 
516; agricultural products of six counties, 516. 

Missouri.—Political history during 1870, 516; decision of 
United States Supreme Court on test-oath, 517; Gratz 
Brown movement, 517%; constitutional amendments 
enfranchising rebels, 517; sectarian appropriations 
forbidden, 518; Democratic address, 518; Republican 
Convention, 519; resolutions proposed, 519; split, 
619; resolutions and nominees of radical wing, 520; 
same of “bolters,” 520; action of President Grant, 
520; resolutions of radical county convention, 521; 
Governor McClurg’s letter defining his position, 521; 
result of election, 521; Brown’s address after elec- 
tion, 521; meeting of Legislature, 522; education, 522; 
United States census, 522; commerce of St. Louis, 
522; manufactures in the city, 523; mining interests 
of the State, 528; railroads, 523; finances, 523; school- 
fund, 524; penitentiary, 524. 

Mitrailleur and Gatling Gun, The.—Experiments of Brit- 
ish War-Office, 524; superiority of Gatling gun, 524; 
construction of, 524; working of, 525; photograph, 525; 
Fosberry-Montigny mitrailleur, 526; description and 
working of, 526; photograph, 526. 

MonrTALEMBERT, Coartrs Forses DE Trronx, Count 
de.—Birth, 526; death, 526; early career, 526; liberal 
in politics, 527; writings, 527; letters to Swiss stu- 
dents on institutions of United States, 527; views on 
papal infallibility, 528. 

Mont Cenis nel.—Completion of, 328. 

Morton, Otiver P.—Senator from Indiana, 117; offers 
an amendment to Georgia bill, 120; on Georgia bill, 
120-125; on the bill to admit Georgia, 185-188, 147; 
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on the admiseion of Virginia, 149, 150; on naturalizing 
Chinese, 195, 


Napat, Rev. Bernanp H., D. D., LL. D.—Birth, 528; 
death, 528; career, 528. 

Napo.eon IIl.—New- Year's speech, 308; note to minis- 
try on senatus consultum, 309; proclamation con- 
cerning plébiscite, 312; speech to Corps Législatif on 
result of, 318. (See German-French War.) 

Navy, United States.—General summary, 528; loss of 
Oneida, 528; number of vessels. 528: marine corps, 
529; expenditures, 529; divisions of navigable waters 
into cruising-stations, 530; North Atlantic Station, 
530; Pacific Station, 530; European Station, 530; de- 
struction of the pirate Forward, 530; Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, 531; submarine torpedo, 531; yacht- 
race between the Cambria and Dauutless, 581. 

Nebraska.—Population, 531; State capital, 531; Federal 
census, 531, 532; immigration, 532; school funds, 532; 
railroads, 532; election results, 533. 

Netherlands.—Area and population, 533; births, 533; 
deaths, 533, marriages, 533; budget, 534; budget for 
the colonies, 534; army, 534; marine, 534; imports 
and exports, 534; railroads and telegraphs, 534; 
colonial debt, 534; exports from Java and Sumatra, 
534; measures passed by the Chambers, 534; visit of 
the King to Amsterdam, 534; opening of the States- 
General, 535; the King’s speech from the throne, 535; 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Venezuela, 535. 

Nevada.—Area, 535; Federal census, 535; minerals, 535; 
election results, 535. 

New Hampshire.—Decrease in population, 585; Federal 
census, 536; political parties, 536; nominations and 
resolutions of Democratic Convention, 536; of Re- 
publican Convention, 536; rupture in Temperance 
party, 537; resolutions and platform of Temperance 
party, 537, 538; convention of Labor-Reform party, 
538; nominations and platform, 539; election results, 
539; finances, 539; reduction of tax recommended, 
539; claims against General Government, 539; sus- 
pension of encampment of militia in May, 540; mili- 
tia enrolment, 540; tax on foreign insurance compa- 
nies, 540; sources of revenue, 540; savings-banks, 
540; charitable institutions, 540: State Reform School, 
540; Penitentiary, 541; geological survey, 541; legis- 
lation, 541. 

New Jersey.—Meeting of Legislature, 541; legislation, 
541; refused to ratify fifteenth amendment, 541; Chi- 
nese labor, 541; election for members of Legislature 
and of Congress, 542; Bergen ‘‘ Tunnel war,” 542; 
finances, 542; school fund, 542; public schools, 542; 
public institutions, 342; militia, 542; pilot system, 
548; Federal census, 548. ; 

New York.—Political complexion of Legislature, 543; re- 
peal of the ratification of the fifteenth amendment, 
543; new excise law, 543; provisions of New-York 
City Charter, 543; rapid transit through New-York 
City, 544; public instruction, 544; finances of same, 
544; canals, 544; resolutions concerning management 
of canals, 545; contracting board abolished, 545; 
length of canal, 545; tonnage of canals and railroads 
compared, 545; work on canals, 545; Republican Ja- 
dicial Convention, 545; resolutions and nominations, 
545; Democratic do., 546; do. regular Convention, 
546; do. Republican, 546; election, 47; funded debt, 
S47; taxable property, 548; insurance companies, 
548; banks, 548; immigration, 548; census, 49. 

North Carolina.—Reported disorders, 549; Governor's 
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proclamation, 549; other proclamations, 550; arrests 
of Colonel Kirk, 550; habeas corpus, 550; decision of 
the court, 550; letter of the Governor, 551; do. to the 
President, 551; letter of the President, 551; further 
proceedings of court, 551, 552; United States Court, 
552; application to the President by the Governor, 
552; election, 553; choice of Senator, 553; charges 
against the Governor, 553; acts of the Legislature, 
553; debt, 553; railroads, 553; schools, 553; census, 
554 


Norton, Daniet §8.—Senator from Minnesota, 117; on ° 


the Georgia bill, 128; on the Mississippi bill, 164; 
birth, 554; career, 554; death, 554. 


o 


Obituaries, United States—Alden, Colonel Bradford R., 


576; Allen, Rev. D. Howe, 581; Anderson, Rey. Wil- 
liam C., 575; Applegate, A. J., 574; Ashmead, Isaac, 
560; Aylette, Patrick Henry, 565; Backus, Hon. Frank- 
lin T., 566; Baldwin, John C., 564; Barry, John §., 
556; Bassini, Carlo, 582; Bates, David, 557; Beals, 
William, 584; Beckwith, Rev. George C., 566; Bed- 
ford, Gunning §8., 575; Bell, Joshua F., 574; Bettel- 
heim, J. B., 558; Bigelow, Lafayette J., 556; Bigelow, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Hubbard Townsend, 562; Binney, 
Horace, Jr., 557; Binney, James G., 556; Blanchard, 
Amos, 556; Bloede, Mrs. Marie, 561; Blood, Isaiah, 
583; Borden, Enoch R., 566; Boyden, Seth, 563; 
Brady, William Y., 563; Brainard, Lawrence, 566; 
Breese, Rear-Admiral Samuel L., 585; Brewer, Eb- 
enezer, 580; Brock, Dr. Joseph Baldwin, 565; 
Brockway, John H., 572; Brooke, General William 
F. ., 571; Brush, Conklin, 570; Bryan, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 566; Bulfinch, Rev. Stephen G., 579; Burgess, 
Ebenezer, 555; Burgess, Ebenezer, 583; Burnet, Da- 
vid G., 584; Burnett, James G., 561; Butler, Captain 
John B., 584; Campbell, Judge James S., 562; Carter, 
Commodore John C., 582; Caswell, Rey. Henry, 585; 
Chase, Rev. Benjamin, 579; Chassels, David, 556; 
Child, Linus, 575; Childs, Orville W., 576; Claggett, 
William, 586; Clapp, William, 566; Clarke, De Witt 
Clinton, 576; Clarke, Judge Gaylord J., 586; Cobb, 
George T., 572; Collins, Tillinghast King, 564; Cor- 
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Somes, Witty G.—Birth, 679; writings, 679; death 
679. 
Stockton, Joun P.—Senator from New Jersey, 117; on 
the Georgia bill, 125, 


 Sovnt, Prerne.—Birth, 679; career, 679; death, 679. 
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asks leave to introduce a bill respecting appellate 
jurisdiction of Supreme ‘Court, 118; on the bill to 
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the Virginia resolution, 152-155; on the Mississippi 
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observations of Prof. Pickering, 698; report of Prof. 
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Tennessee. — Population, 702; taxable property, 703; 
value, 703; census results, 708; adoption of a new 
Constitution, 704; poll-tax, 704; right of suffrage, 704; 
State Departments, 704; Legislature, 704; judicial 
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fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 715; election 
of Senators, 715; readmission of State, 716; frontier 
Indian troubles, 716; militia law, 716; judiciary, 716; 
public land act, 716; inducements to settlers, 716; 
school law, 717; election law, 717; State police, T17; 
railroads, 71%; finances, 718; public schools, 718; 
crime and lawlessness, 718; internal manufactures 
and industry, 718; United States census, 719. 

Tuomas, General Geonce H.—Birth, 719; death, 719; at 
West Point, 719; early military career, 719; for the 
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and battle of Nashville, 720; character, 721. 
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Georgia bill, 121, 130, 140; reasons for voting against 
Virginia bill, 159; on the enforcement bill, 175-177, 
179-181. 

TRuMBULL, LyMaNn.—Senator from Illinois, 117: on the 
resolution to admit Virginia, 149, 150; on the Missis- 
sippi bill, 162-166; on naturalizing Chinese, 189-193. 

Turkey.—Area and population, 721, 259; religious statis- 
tics, 721; cities, 721; finances, 721; army and navy, 
421; shipping of Constantinople, 722; relations with 
Egypt, 722; with Russia, 722 (see Hastern Question) ; 
passage of Dardanelles and Bosporns, 722; fire in 
Constantinople, 723; ministerial crisis, 723; report 
of Mr. Barron, of British embassy, on condition of 
empire, 728; Sultan’s promises, 723; rise of power in 
Europe, 257; Russian influence, 258. 
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Unitarians.—General statistics, 723; doings of National 
Conference, 723; articles of faith, 724; aid to Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 724. 

United States. — Census, 724; ratification of fifteenth 
amendment, 724; census of cities, 725; serenade of 
the President, 725; his speech, 725; speech of Colfax, 

_ 725; speech of Sumner, 726; letter of Chief-Justice 
Chase, 726; proclamations of the President on neu- 
trality, 726, 727; letter of the Secretary of State to 
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the Prussian minister, 727; resignation of the Attor 
ney-General, "27; of the Secretary of the Interior, 
42%; decision of Supreme Court on the legal tender 
of Government notes, 728; on the authority of Con- 
gress to tax the circulation of State banks, 729; 
on the right of a State to tax shares of a national 
bank, 729; on an investment in Confederate bonds, 
730; Southern Commercial Convention, 730; its pro- 
ceedings, 780; National Labor Congress, 731; on the 
removal of the capital, 782; Irish National Congress, 
732; reports of a committee of Congress on disorders 
in Southern States, 733. 

Universalists.—Numbers, %34; literary institutions, 734; 
convention, 734. 

Uruguay.—Population, 734; imports and exports, 734; 
public debt, 785; insurrection, 735; its settlement, 
736. 
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Venezuela. rieticsentirsg. "86; debt, 786; army, 736; intes- 
tine wars, 786; triumph of the revolution, 737. 

Vermont. —Constitutional Convention, 737; proceedings, 
87; Legislature, 738; its action, 738; debt, 739; Re- 
publican Convention, 789; resolutions and nomina- 
tions, 739; Democratic Convention, 739; nominations 
and resolutions, 789; State Temperance Society, 729; 
railroad combinations, 740; Woman Conventions, 
740; Penitentiary, 640; population, 740. 

VERPLANCK, GuLIAN C.—Birth, 740; career, 740; death, 
WAL. 

Victor EmMANveEL.—Letter to the Pope on the Roman 
question, 410; proclamation on taking possession of 
Papal States, 414; speech at opening of Parliament, 
415. 

Vittemarmn, Aset T.—Birth, 742; pursuits, 742; peat, 
742. 

Virginia.—Admission of, 743; session of the Legislature, 
"44; proceedings, 744; State debt, 744; taxation, 744; 
views of the people, 745; declarations of the Com- 
mittee of the Conservative party, 745; Republican 
Convention, 746; their views, 746; election, 746; con- 
test for the office of mayor in Richmond, 746, 447; 
legal proceedings, 747, 748; population, 749; immi- 
gration, 749; disaster at the capital, 749; on the 
James and Shenandoah Rivers, 749; at the Spotswood 
Hotel, 750. 
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Wetcn, BarrHoLtomew T.—Birth, 750; career, 750; death, 
750, 

West Virginia.—Division of the old State debt, 750; ef- 
forts for settlement, 751; action of the Governor, 751; 
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legislative session, 51; Democratic State Conven- 
tion, 751; resolutions, etc., 752; Republican Conven- 
tion and nominations, 752; the disfranchisement ques- 
tion, 752; registration, 753; legal decisions, 753; elec- 
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YrAs anp Nays—Senate.—An amendment to Georgia 
pill, 129; on the Georgia bill, 131; on amendment to 
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on amendments to Georgia bill, 147; on the bill to ad- 
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the Texas bill, 167; on the enforcement bill, 170; on 
the naturalization bill, 185, 187, 188, 195-197; on the 
resolution respecting Cuba, 204, 
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